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"  The  Old  is  gone,  the  New  is  not  yet  come." 

So  says  Mr.  William  Morris,  who  gives  to  us  so  much  of  the  epigram 
for  to-day,  as  he  gives  us  so  much  pleasant  memory  of  yesterday  and  so 
many  bright  outlooks  on  to-morrow.  He  is  the  first  of  story-tellers  of 
our  time,  perhaps,  if  story-telling  pure  and  simple  be  in  question.  He 
does  not  harass  us  with  his  moral.  He  does  not  annoy  us  with  accounts 
of  his  own  headaches ;  and  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  his  own  pulse 
is  at  fifty-nine  or  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  tells  his  story,  —  that  is 
what  *he  is  for ;  as  a  "  guide-board  "  tells  you  that  the  way  connects 
Binghamton  with  Elmira,  without  telling  you  whether  Binghamton  is 
on  a  hill  or  Elmira  in  a  valley,  or  whether  you  will  find  good  inns  in 
either.  Such  is  his  way  of  treating  what  is  past.  As  for  what  is  to 
come,  he  never  launches  into  prophecy.  But  of  to-day,  of  what  is,  — 
if  it  be  sultry,  or  if  it  be  cold ;  if  these  be  apple-blossoms  on  the 
ground,  or  if  they  be  snow-flakes,  —  of  that  he  tells  us  very  truly  the 
story,  and  paints  for  us  very  truly  the  picture. 

If  we  were  studying  life  as  a  part  of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, we  should  say  that  a  great  poet,  like  a  great  astronomer,  could 
take  the  fragment  of  life  which  we  call  to-day,  and  so  integrate  it  as 
to  reproduce  the  whole  orbit  of  life,  running  back  for  aeons  of  eternity 
before  Adam,  and  running  forward  for  other  aeons  after  Mr.  Campbell's 
"  last  man."  But,  as  most  of  us  read  poetry  or  history,  the  process 
seems  to  be  the  other  process.  We  do  not  so  much  study  to-day  that 
we  may  find  how  Adam  lived,  or  Moses.  We  rather  study  Moses'  life 
and  Adam's,  that  we  may  find  out  how  to  live  to-day.  The  OLD,  with 
all  deference  to  Mr.  Morris,  is  not  so  far  gone  but  it  has  very  pregnant 
lessons  for  the  NEW. 
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Some  comfort  is  there,  for  instance,  to  the  hampered  and  care-pressed 
mother  of  a  family,  on  Monday  morning,  after  she  has  just  hung  her 
clothes  upon  her  lines,  as,  waiting  for  the  next  stage  of  the  attack  upon 
them,  sitting  in  her  back  verandah,  after  watching  her  Cram's  patent  fold- 
ing clothes-drier  on  which  they  hang, — some  little  comfort  there  is  to  her, 
as  she  opens  her  "Lucretius,"  there  to  read  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
to  find  that  the  great  poet  cannot  describe  that  process  of  the  beginning 
without  reference  to  her  calling  of  every  Monday. 

"  Denique  fluctifrago  suspensae  in  littore  vestes 
Uvescunt,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  As  clothes  grow  wet  upon  the  wave-beat  shore, 
And  next  hang  out  upon  the  line  to  dry, 
But  no  man  knows,  nor  can  one  woman  tell, 
How  the  fine  moisture  sinks  into  the  web, 
Nor  how  it  scatters  in  the  summer  heat,"  &c. 

"  The  Old  is  gone,"  but  it  has  left  for  us  its  lessons :  the  "  New  has 
not  yet  come,"  but  it  is  coming. 

Our  old  volume  has  gone  to  the  binder,  and  has  come  out  a  new 
volume.  With  July,  the  month  in  which  people  do  not  read,  our  new 
number  of  a  new  volume  is  born.  Our  boy  and  girl  readers  will  wel- 
come in  it  a  new  contributor,  in  their  distinguished  friend  who  writes 
for  them  "  JOHN  WHOPPER'S  ADVENTURES."  In  August,  we  shall  be 
able  to  begin  the  publication  of  MRS.  STOWE'S  new  story,  for  those  who 
are  in  any  danger  of  "  Pink  and  White  Tyranny."  Looking  back  into 
history,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  traverse  the  familiar  plea  of  the 
advocates  of  the  second  generation  of  Puritan  fathers,  in  the  case,  not 
yet  finally  adjudicated,  of  Puritan  vs.  Quaker. 

The  fortune  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bill  in  Congress  gives 
special  value  to  Dr.  Steele's  account  of  that  enterprise.  In  this  volume 
we  shall  be  able,  in  every  number,  to  devote  considerable  space  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  our  Pacific  domain. 

The  title  which  Mr.  McLeod  gives  to  his  paper  may  lead  readers 
to  suppose  that  he  only  intends  a  play  of  the  imagination,  such  as  have 
been  the  favorite  amusements  of  many  authors,  down  to  Mr.  Locke  of 
the  Moon  Hoax,  and  even  since  his  time.  We  therefore  repeat  the 
announcement,  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  astronomical  studies, 
which  readers  not  now  well  informed  of  the  celestial  movements  may 
study  to  advantage. 

We  are  glad  to  know  from  every  quarter  that  Dr.  Thompson's  trans- 
lation of  Gratry's  letters,  and  his  comments  upon  them,  published  in  our 
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number  of  July,  have  arrested  the  attention  which  Father  Hyacinthe 
asked  for  them.  Before  this  month  closes,  the  question  of  "  infallibility  " 
will  be  answered,  so  far  as  a  vote  of  bishops  can  answer  it.  But,  as 
bishops  and  pope  will  find,  with  the  answer  thus  given  the  real  discus- 
sion is  only  now  begun.  We  trust  that  our  own  readers  will  not  misap- 
prehend the  position  of  the  American  bishops  in  the  council.  To  illus- 
trate that  position  we  give  an  article  in  this  issue. 

As  we  said,  in  introducing  Gratry's  papers  to  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  great  question  there  discussed  —  whether  all  thoughtful  life 
shall  be  limited  and  bound  —  is  second  only  to  the  question  on  the  other 
side  —  whether,  in  truth,  there  be  any  Life,  —  whether  these  shows  of 
life  are,  or  are  not,  mere  products  of  machinery.  Our  readers  rightly 
apprehended  the  importance  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  will  read  Dr.  Kellogg's  study  of  some  of  the  leading  points  involved 
with  equal  interest. 

The  passing  months  have  brought  upon  us  other  theological  discussions 
of  no  common  importance.  To  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Bellows  and 
Mr.  Beecher,  and  to  the  statement  of  position  made  by  the  Unitarian 
Association,  we  ask  careful  attention. 

In  answer  to  clouds  of  letters,  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  thoughtful 
readers  need  not  be  distressed,  if  we  do  not  devote  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  every  number  to  the  several  forms  of  the  "  Woman 
Question."  If  sensitive  or  careful  readers  knew  how  many  good  things 
are  left  out,  —  as,  if  Dr.  Whately  be  right,  they  now  do,  —  they  would 
be  able  to  guess  how  many  unprinted  supplements  to  Old  and  New,  of 
great  interest  and  value,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  read,  which 
we  have  not  yet  laid  before  them.  Let  sensitive  and  careful  readers 
take  courage.  Doubtless  they  will  have  enough  of  the  "  Woman  Ques- 
tions,"—  possibly  of  the  "  Man  Questions,"  —  before  all  questions  are 
answered.  Mr.  Ela  and  Mrs.  Howe  appear  as  counsel  in  this  month ; 
and,  while  we  have  contributors  equally  representing  both  sexes,  readers 
need  not  fear  that  these  interests  will  be  neglected. 

Jf  it  be  not  improper,  we  will  take  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume  to 
thank  the  thousands  of  "  unknown  friends  we  have  in  the  world,"  for 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  which  they  have  accorded  to  our 
journal.  And  for  others,  who  are  yet  to  know  our  plans,  what  better 
direction  can  we  give  than  that  which,  for  six  months  past,  almost  all 
our  sister  magazines  have  so  kindly  published,  conspicuous  upon  their 
covers  ?  viz. :  — 

"  Persons  ordering  a  change  in  direction  of  magazines  should  always 
give  the  OLD  AND  NEW  address  in  full." 
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THE  QUAKEES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY   RICHARD   P.    HALL  DWELL. 


OUR  popular  historians  agree  sub- 
stantially in  their  version  of  the  con- 
flict between  our  Puritan  legislators 
and  the  Quakers.  A  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans 
is  nowhere  attempted ;  apology  is  sub- 
stituted for  defence,  and  palliation  for 
acquittal,  and  these  are  enforced  by  a 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Quakers. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  well 
illustrated  in  an  exhaustive  lecture 
upon  the  subject,  delivered  last  winter 
by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  and  subsequent- 
ly published  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.1  Dr.  Ellis,  with  more 
knowledge  and  a  greater  show  of  fair- 
ness than  other  writers,  praises  the 
Quakers  almost  extravagantly,  when 
he  deals  with  them  separately,  or  with- 
out regard  to  their  special  relations 
to  the  founders  of  the  colony.  He 
thinks  "they  were  the  advanced  plead- 
ers for  a  liberty  which  is  now  our  life ; " 
that  they  were  "  not  only  led,  but  real- 
ly inspired,"  to  come  here,  by  a  "  high 
and  pure  motive ; "  and  "  without  doubt 
much  of  their  terrible  abusiveness  of 
language  was  wholly  free  from  malice 
and  any  ill  intention,  but  was  prompt- 
ed wholly  from  an  honest  and  severe- 
ly righteous  sense  of  the  errors  anjj 
superstitions  which  they  assailed." 
Here  we  have  the  estimate  of  the  his- 
torian ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  deems  it 
incumbent  upon  him  "  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  wanton  and  ruthless  cru- 
elty cast  upon  our  legislators ; "  and 
straightway  the  Quaker  pleader  for 
liberty  becomes  a  "  meddler  with  oth- 
er people's  consciences,"  and  his  high 
and  pure  motive  degenerates  into  an 
"  aimless  spirit  of  annoyance." 


Dr.  Ellis's  lecture  is 'an  able  expo- 
sition of  the  positions  commonly  as- 
sumed by  the  champions  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
let  him  state  for  us  such  of  them  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  plain  facts  of  history. 
He  says,  "  Our  fathers  cared  little,  if 
at  all,  for  the  Quaker  theology.  They 
did  not  get  so  far  as  that  in  dealing 
with  them.  Our  fathers  dealt  with 
them  on  the  score  of  their  manners, 
their  lawlessness,  and  their  offensive 
speech  and  behavior." 

Now,  it  is  true,  that  what  is  called 
the  offensive  speech  and  behavior  of 
the  Quakers  was  a  feature  of  the  con- 
test ;  but  we  believe  we  can  show 
that  the  Quaker  theology  is  precisely 
that  which  the  Government  of  New 
England  most  violently  opposed ;  and 
that  their  fear  of  it  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  dreadful  persecution  which 
followed  the  advent  of  the  Quakers. 

Before  the  first  Quaker  set  foot  up- 
on Massachusetts  soil,  a  East  Day  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Court,  "  to  seek 
the  face  of  God  in  behalf  of  our  native 
country,  in  reference  to  the  abounding 
of  errors,  especially  those  of  Ranters 
and  Quakers." 1 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  vessel  arrived 
in  Boston  harbor,  bringing  Ann  Aus- 
tin and  Mary  Fisher,  the  first  Qua- 
kers who  came  to  Massachusetts.  They 
were  at  once  conveyed  from  the  vessel 
to  the  jail,  where  they  were  detained 
in  close  confinement  until  they  could 
be  sent  away.  Their  books  were  con- 
fiscated and  burned.  This  event  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1656. 
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1  Massachusetts  Records,  vol.  iv.,  p.  270. 
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Hardly  were  these  women  banished, 
before  another  vessel  arrived  with 
eight  Quakers  on  board.  Guiltless  of 
crime  or  offence,  these  people  were  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  jail ;  and,  while 
they  were  there,  a  law  was  enacted 
(Oct.  14,  1656)  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing their  case.  This  law  was  passed 
before  the  Quakers  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  their  "  lawlessness," 
and  practically  before  a  single  one  of 
them  appeared  in  the  Puritan  com- 
munity. 

The  terms  of  this  and  every  suc- 
ceeding statute  touching  the  subject 
clearly  indicated  that  they  were  in- 
spired by  a  dread  of  the  Quaker  here- 
sies. The  limits  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle forbid  extended  extracts  ;  but,  hap- 
pily, the  volumes  which  contain  them 
are  easily  accessible,  and  the  reader 
can,  with  very  little  trouble,  verify 
our  statement.  They  speak  of  the 
"cursed  heretics,"  their  "blasphe- 
mous opinions,"  their  denial  of  "all 
established  forms  of  worship,"  and 
their  withdrawal  from  "  church  assem- 
blies, allowed  and  approved  by  all 
Orthodox  professors." 

A  petition  signed  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  calling  for  addi- 
tional legislation  against  the  Quakers, 
complains  of  "  their  denial  of  the  Trin- 
ity, ...  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
...  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of 
life. " * 

At  a  later  date,  Cotton  Mather,  in 
his  apology  for  these  inhuman  laws, 
truthfully  reveals  their  inspiration. 
He  enumerates  the  offences  of  the 
Quakers,  such  as  "  denying  the  Scrip- 
tures, .  .  .  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  .  .  .  disbelieving  in  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  in  person,  .  .  . 
rejecting  ordinances,  such  as  baptism, 
and  bread  and  wine,  .  .  .  asserting  that 
every  day  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  advo- 

1  Miscel.  Papers  in  the  State  House,  Boston. 


eating  silent  prayer."  He  says,  "  In 
Quakerism,  the  sink  of  all  heresies,  we 
see  the  vomit  cast  out  in  the  by-past 
ages  by  whole  kennels  of  seducers, 
licked  up  again  for  a  new  digestion." 1 

In  1658,  John  Norton  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Court  to  write  a  treatise 
against  the  doctrines  of  Quakers,  and 
received  a  grant  of  land  in  remunera- 
tion. 

The  Court  at  Plymouth  went  so  far 
as  to  authorize  four  men  to  attend 
Quaker  meetings,  "  to  endeavor  to  re- 
duce them  from  the  error  of  their 


ways. 
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ranged for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  especial  note,  that  some  of  the 
champions  thus  commissioned  were 
not  only  out-argued,  but,  to  the  infi- 
nite horror  of  their  friends,  were  con- 
verted to  Quakerism,  and  joined  these 
persecuted  people.8 

Of  all  the  popular  notions  regarding 
the  Puritans,  none  are  less  warranted 
by  history  than  that  which  credits 
them  with  a  love  or  regard  for  reli- 
gious liberty.  Whatever  their  virtues 
in  other  directions,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion they  were  dogmatic,  bigoted, 
and  intolerant.  Their  fanaticism  was 
unbounded ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  theory,  that  Puritan  fanati- 
cism, as  manifested  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers,  was  developed  by 
Quaker  extravagances,  we  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  Quaker  fanaticism 
was  largely  due  to  Puritan  persecution. 
The  laws  already  mentioned  are  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  view ; 
and  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  arrests  and  trials  of  the  Quakers 
will  confirm  it.  If  they  were  arrested 
as  "  intrusive,  pestering,  indecent,  and 
railing  disturbers,"  to  quote  Dr.  Ellis, 
the  records  will  prove  it. 

1  Could  the  Quaker  "  abusiveness  of  language  " 
exceed  this? 

2  Baylies's  Mem.  Plym.  Col.,  p.  40. 

»  Salvi's  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 
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What  do  they  prove  ?  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  they  were  impris- 
oned upon  arrival,  and  that  the  first 
law  against  them  was  enacted  while 
they  were  illegally  confined,  and  hefore 
they  had  committed  any  offence  what- 
ever. As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they 
were  maltreated,  and  others  followed 
only  to  receive  still  harsher  treatment. 
They  were  goaded  on  to  acts  of  de- 
fiance, and  some  of  them  were  frenzied 
by  the  horrible  and  inhuman  torture 
inflicted  upon  them.  Women  were 
tied  to  carts,  and  publicly  whipped ; 
the  bodies  of  men  were  mutilated ; 
they  were  robbed  of  their  possessions, 
their  meetings  were  dispersed,  and 
they  were  hunted  down  as  wild  beasts. 
Hatred  and  fear  of  Quakerism  not 
only  inspired  the  laws,  but  prompted 
these  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  Plymouth-Colony  Records, 
we  read  that  a  certain  Quaker  was 
"  found  to  be  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit, 
and  forward  to  abuse  men  with  his 
tongue."  He  was  publicly  whipped. 
Two  women  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment "  for  disturbances  made  by  them 
in  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the 
Lord's  Day  at  Sandwich,  by  opposing 
and  abusing  the  speaker  amongst 
them."  These  cases  are,  however,  com- 
paratively rare ;  and  it  is  more  common 
to  find  that  men  and  women  were 
punished  for  attending  Quaker  meet- 
ings, for  non-attendance  at  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  fer  going  from  one  place 
to  another  contrary  to  law,  for  being 
guilty  of  "  divers  horrid  errors,"  for 
harboring  Quakers,  for  confessing 
themselves  to  be  Quakers,  for  denoun- 
cing the  popular  theology,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath,  for  returning  to  the 
colony  after  banishment. 

At  one  sitting,  the  Court  fined 
eight  of  them  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath,  which,  we  must  remember,  was 
proposed  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 


imposing  the  fine.  At  this  sitting, 
twenty-four  were  fined  for  attending 
a  Quaker  meeting.  At  another  time, 
seven  Quakers  were  charged  with  "  tu- 
multuous carraige  "  at  a  meeting  ;  and, 
being  acquitted,  the  Court  fined  them 
forty  shillings  apiece  for  not  removing 
their  hats. 

While  examining  the  unpublished 
manuscript  on  file  at  the  State  House, 
we  were  attracted  by  some  hieroglyph- 
ics indexed,  "  Minutes  of  the  Magis- 
trates," and  headed,  "  The  Exam,  of 
Quakers  at  ye  Court  of  Assistant's 
in  Boston." 

With  a  copy  of  most  if  not  all  of 
these  minutes  before  us,  we  find  they 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  religious 
or  theological  opinions  entertained 
and  expressed  by  the  prisoners  ;  and 
in  no  single  instance  is  it  stated  or 
implied  that  an  arrest  was  made  for 
any  other  cause.  From  the  large 
number  in  our  possession  we  select  a 
few,  which  fairly  represent  all  ;  and 
reproduce  them  as  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Quakers,  and  of  the  of- 
fences for  which  they  were  arrested 
and  punished. 

"  Wm.  King  wth  his  Hatt  on  &  Mary 
Trask  &  Mary  Smith  came  into  Court  — 
owned  yt  they  were  at  a  meeting  at  Whar- 
tons  on  ye  Sabbath  day  &  yt  they  were 
such  as  ye  world  called  Quakers.  This  all 
of  ym  particularly  owned. 

"  Wm.  Robinson  said  we  must  cast  of 
all  attendance  to  ordinances,  as  publike 
prching,  prayr,  reading  ye  Scripture  &  at- 
tending to  times  of  Gods  worp.  and  then 
wayte  for  the  comunicaccon  of  ye  powr 


"  W.  Christoph.  —  Xt  sayth  sweare  not 
at  all  ;  love  yc*  enemies  &  he  yt  swears  is 
out  of  ye  Doctrine  of  Xt  —  sayth  that  we 
know  not  ye  word  of  God  &  yt  not  one  man 
here  can  prove  ye  Scripture  to  be  ye  word 
of  God. 

"  Nicholson  :  you  er  from  ye  Scripture  in 
keeping  ye  1st  day  instead  of  ye  Sabbath." 
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After  persecution  of  the  Quakers 
for  their  religion  ceased,  we  search 
the  records  in  vain  for  instances  of 
arrest  or  imprisonment.  When  they 
were  treated  as  human  beings,  when 
their  rights  were  recognized,  they 
were  esteemed  good  citizens,  and  were 
respected  for  their  piety  and  integrity. 

The  fanaticism  of  New-England 
Quakers  has  been  so  long  taken  for 
granted,  that  a  mere  reference  to  these 
people  is  suggestive  of  violence,  inde- 
cency, and  rant ;  but  that  it  is  over- 
estimated and  exaggerated  is  evident 
from  all  the  reliable  information  we 
have  upon  the  subject.  The  custom 
is  to  judge  the  entire  body  of  Quakers 
by  the  action  of  a  few  exceptional 
cases ;  and  we  are  gravely  asked  to 
believe  that  Mary  Dyer  was  hung  in 
Boston  because  Lydia  Wardwell  ap- 
peared in  the  town  of  Kewbury  with- 
out her  garments.  The  fact  that  this 
event  occurred  after  the  execution  of 
Mary  Dyer  is  of  trifling  importance 
to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Found- 
ers. 

In  the  jail,  at  the  whipping-post, 
and  on  the  scaffold,  these  heroic  peo- 
ple displayed  a  fortitude  worthy  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered,  —  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  Their  lives 
were  pure  and  spotless :  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  stain  their  memory 
with  dishonesty,  or  immorality  of  any 
kind.  Strong  in  the  faith  that  they 
were  doing  God  service  in  struggling 
for  their  rights,  they  would  have  been 
less  than  human  had  they  not  uttered 
their  righteous  indignation,  and  de- 
nounced their  persecutors. 

To  us  the  act  of  Lydia  Wardwell  is 
evidence  of  insanity.  She  was  a  mod- 
est woman,  and,  strange  as  it  appears, 
performed  the  act  complained  of  under 
a  sense  of  religious  duty.  She  meant 
it  for  a  "sign"  unto  those  who  had 
stripped  women  to  whip  them.  The 


authorities  had  caused  women  to  be 
driven  through  the  streets,  bared  to 
their  waists,  and  to  be  flogged  as  they 
dragged  themselves  along.  They  had 
ordered  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher 
to  be  stripped  naked,  and  examined 
for  witch-marks.  Lydia  Wardwell's 
act  was  one  of  highly-wrought,  shock- 
ing fanaticism.  Was  the  act  of  the 
Founders  mere  "comedy,"  as  it  has 
been  called?  or  was  it  a  deed  of 
wretched  fanaticism,  more  to  be  cen- 
sured than  its  counterpart,  because 
cruel  and  diabolical  ? 

In  extravagance  of  language  the 
Puritans  at  least  rivalled  their  vic- 
tims :  in  fanaticism  of  action  the  dif- 
ference is  more  apparent ;  for,  while 
the  intensity  of  feeling  may  have  been 
equal,  in  the  one  case  it  was  signalized 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  and  in  the  other 
by  lofty  indifference  and  a  sublime 
heroism. 

During  her  imprisonment,  Mary 
Dyer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  Gen- 
eral Court  at  Boston,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  I  offer  it  as 
a  fitting  illustration  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  in  which  the  Quakers  confronted 
their  persecutors :  — 

"  And  have  you  no  other  weapons  to 
fight  with  against  spiritual  wickedness,  as 
you  call  it?  Search  with  the  light  of 
Christ  in  you,  and  it  will  show  you  of 
whom  you  take  counsel.  ...  It  is  not  my 
own  life  I  seek,  but  the  life  of  the  seed 
which  I  know  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 
And  I  know  this :  that,  if  you  confirm  your 
law,  the  Lord  will  overthrow  both  your 
law  and  you,  by  his  righteous  judgments 
and  plagues  poured  justly  upon  you. 
In  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
I  again  beseech  you,  for  I  have  no  enmity 
to  the  persons  of  any ;  but  you  shall  know 
that  God  will  not  be  mocked." 

In  studying  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  sect,  if  we  aim  at  an  impar- 
tial estimate  of  their  character  and 
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their  value  to  posterity,  we  must  re- 
gard them  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  test  them  in  the  light  of  their 
own  generation,  and  judge  them  by 
the  requirements  of  our  present  civili- 
zation. 

The  sincerity  of  both  the  Founders 
and  the  Quakers  we  think  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  The 
Founders  scouted  the  possibility  of 
Divine  revelation  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Bible.  Their  Christianity 
was  Judaism  full  blown.  Believing 
implicitly  in  a  theocracy,  they  at- 
tempted to  administer  a  civil  govern- 
ment by  statutes  derived  mainly 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Qua- 
kers, with  courageous  fidelity,  asserted 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  still  accessible 
to  God,  and  claimed  religious  liberty 
to  be  the  natural  right  of  all  men. 
A  conflict  between  these  radically 
different  ideas  was  inevitable.  The 
Puritans  invited  the  conflict.  They 
were  the  aggressors.  As  early  as 
1654  they  challenged  the  Quakers 
by  enacting  a  law  forbidding  the 
importation  of  their  books.  Again, 
in  1656,  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  by  prohibiting  the  intrusion 
of  a  Quaker  upon  their  soil.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  value 
of  their  claim  to  absolute  jurisdiction, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  right  to 
enact  this  prohibitory  law.  We  are 
examining  the  case  from  the  respect- 
ive stand-points  of  the  contending 
parties;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  they  sincerely  claimed  such 
right.  It  is  sufficient,  also,  to  know 
that  the  Quakers  as  sincerely  denied 
it.  They  had  "heard  that  New 
England  had  made  a  law  to  put  the 
servants  of  the  living  God  to  death ; " 
and,  braving  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
they  sought  out  this  land,  where 
religious  liberty  was  crucified,  where 
the  "servants  of  the  Lord"  were 


forbidden  to  serve  him.  It  was  a 
divine  mission  that  brought  them 
here.  We  are  told  "they  had  no 
rights  or  business  here ;  and  a  simple 
prohibition  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient even  to  release  their  consciences 
from  all  obligation  to  meddle  with 
other  people's  consciences."  A  simple 
prohibition,  a  significant  hint  from 
the  pews,  may  satisfy  the  consciences 
of  a  "  hireling  ministry,"  of  men  who 
deal  in  the  gospel  as  a  profession, 
receiving  as  their  reward  the  money- 
value  of  their  speech;  but  for  "the 
servants  of  the  living  God,"  prohibi- 
tions, threats,  and  persecution  had  no 
terrors ;  their  answer  was  the  answer 
ever  given  by  ministers  ordained  of 
Heaven :  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  It 
is  asserted,  too,  that  they  courted 
persecution.  Yes,  as  their  Master 
Jesus  Christ  before  them ;  as  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
victims  to  religious  despotism  who 
preceded  them ;  as,  in  our  own  day, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  that  grand  old  Puritan, 
John  Brown,  —  as  these  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  Lord  courted  per- 
secution, so  did  the  New-England 
Quakers.  Under  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  English  subjects,  they 
claimed  the  right  to  come  here ;  and 
under  that  Higher  Law  which  bade 
them  call  the  world  their  country, 
and  all  mankind  their  countrymen, 
they  claimed  the  right  to  live  in  old 
England  or  in  New  England,  as  they 
saw  fit.  Their  business  here  was  "  to 
meddle  with  other  people's  con- 
sciences." They  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  Puritan,  and  accepted  his 
challenge.  Equal  to  their  enemy  in 
sincerity,  in  integrity  of  purpose,  in 
devotion  to  their  idea,  they  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  right. 
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They  resolved  to  establish  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  right  of  every  man  to 
worship  God,  not  according  to  old 
John  Norton's  conscience,  but  each 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience. 

Without  organization,  without  any 
especial  co-operation,  rejecting  the 
use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  "relying 
solely  upon  those  which  are  spiritual 
and  mighty  through  God,  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  they 
attacked  the  Puritan  Bastile.  There 
could  be  but  one  issue  to  such  a  con- 
test. The  Quakers  triumphed,  and 
despotism  was  vanquished. 

The  methods  of  the  two  people 
were  in  as  marked  contrast  as  their 
opinions.  An  illustration  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  difference.  The  Puri- 
tans attempted  to  civilize  and  to  con- 
vert the  Indians.  As  one  measure  to 
this  end,  they  provided  by  law,  that 
"  if  any  woman  shall  wear  her  hair 
cut  like  a  man's,  or  hanging  loose, 
she  shall  pay  five  shillings.  All  men 
who  wear  long  locks  shall  be  fined 
the  same  sum." 1  For  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  he  became  a 
Quaker,  William  Penn  continued  to 
wear  his  sword.  Experiencing  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  about  it,  he  con- 
sulted George  Fox.  Fox  said, 
"  Friend  William,  wear  it  as  long  as 
thou  canst."  Subsequently  they  met 
again ;  and  Fox,  perceiving  that  Penn 
had  no  sword,  said  to  him,  "  William, 
where  is  thy  sword  ?  "  —  "  Oh  ! "  said 
he,  "I  have  taken  thy  advice.  I 
wore  it  as  long  as  I  could."  The 
Puritan's  was  the  method  of  coer- 
cion, the  Quaker's  the  method  of 
conviction. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the 
New-England  Quakers  and  the 
Founders  were  justified  in  their  rela- 

1  Wynne's  History  of  America,  p.  70. 


tions  to  and  treatment  of  each  other 
from  their  respective  stand-points; 
for  they  were  faithful  to  their  highest 
idea:  but,  judged  by  the  light  of 
their  generation,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
justify  the  Founders.  The  theory 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  their 
day  was  undivided  is  hardly  sus- 
tained by  history. 

The  contest  over  the  law  banish- 
ing Quakers  under  pain  of  death 
was  sharp  and  severe.  The  law  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
only.  On  one  occasion,  public  indig- 
nation at  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
William  Brend  was  so  great,  that,  to 
prevent  a  tumult,  the  authorities 
caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that 
the  jailer  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
next  court.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  John  Norton,  the  champion  of 
the  Puritan  religion,  voluntarily  de- 
fended this  inhuman  jailer.  When 
William  Eobinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stevenson  were  executed,  they  were 
guarded  by  Capt.  Oliver  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  "  completely  armed." 
Thirty-six  soldiers  were  posted  as 
sentinels  about  the  town,  "to  pre- 
serve the  peace."  The  selectmen 
of  Boston  were  "  required  and  empow- 
ered to  presse  ten  or  twelve  able  and 
faithfull  persons  every  night  during 
the  sitting  of  this  Court,  to  watch 
with  great  care  the  toune,  especially 
the  prison."  Mr.  Ellis,  commenting 
upon  this  event,  says  they  were 
"  well  aware  that  a  protesting  and  in- 
dignant spirit,  widely  working  among 
the  citizens,  was  ready  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  threatening  way."  To 
pacify  the  people,  two  declarations 
were  drawn  up  and  published,  de- 
fending the  acts  of  the  judges  against 
the  "clamorous  accusation  of  severi- 
ty," and  arguing  the  justice  of  their 
extreme  proceedings. 

As  early  as  1635,  Koger  Williams, 
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then  an  elder  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
was  driven  out  of  the  colony,  because 
he  "broached  and  divulged  divers 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  against 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates," 
and  "  writ  letters  of  defamation  both 
of  the  magistrates  and  churches." 
He  was  warmly  indorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  adherents.  For  putting 
him  into  office  in  violation  of  the 
decree  of  the  magistrates,  the  Salem 
Church  was  denied  a  grant  of  land 
from  that  town. 

The  Antinomian  controversy,  led 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  followed 
the  exile  of  Williams,  developing  a 
strong  diversity  of  sentiment.  At  one 
period,  the  Founders  were  fearful  of 
losing  their  charter  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Privy  Council  Commis- 
sion.1 

In  1646,  some  of  the  people,  by  a 
"  Remonstrance  and  Petition  "  to  the 
General  Court,  protested  against  be- 
ing "compelled  by  fine  to  support 
and  attend  religious  ministrations." 

About  the  year  1653,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  who  came  here  with 
Winthrop,  but  subsequently  returned 
to  England,  addressed  to  his  old  as- 
sociates a  letter  of  "  sharp  rebuke," 
deprecating  their  "  tyranny  and  per- 
secution," and  imploring  them  "not 
to  practice  those  courses  in  a  wilder- 
ness which  you  went  so  far  to  pre- 
vent." 2 

In  1657,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England 
(Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Haven)  addressed  the 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  remon- 
strating against  the  permission 
granted  to  Quakers  to  remain  in 
that  colony.  The  governor  laid  the 
communication  before  the  "  Court  of 
Trials;"  and  that  body,  "acting  in 

1  Ellis.      *  Hutchinson  Papers,  pp.  401-407. 


unison  with  the  law  of  their  colony," 
that  "  none  be  accounted  a  delin- 
quent for  doctrine,"  resolved  that  no 
settler  or  stranger  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction  "  should  be  per- 
secuted for  whatever  opinions  in  re- 
ligion he  might  either  hold  or  teach." 

This  evidence  that  the  intolerance 
and  persecution  of  the  Founders 
were  widely  condemned  by  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  their  day  is  de- 
cisive. They  were  behind  their  own 
age ;  they  refused  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times ;  and  they  set  their  faces 
like  flint  against  the  progressive 
spirit  which  everywhere  inspired  the 
people.  Judged  by  the  light  of  their 
own  generation,  they  are  condemned : 
and  strange  indeed  would  it  be  if  it 
were  otherwise ;  for,  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  they  attempted  to  set  up  Moses 
as  their  lawgiver.  Their  creed  was 
sternly  Calvinistic  and  theologically 
Christian;  but  in  their  hearts  they 
held  themselves  answerable  to  the  old 
Hebrew  law. 

Judged  by  the  same  standard,  the 
Quakers  are  not  justified,  only  be- 
cause they  were  in  advance  of  their 
age.  They  represented  the  best  de- 
veloped form  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion known  to  that  century. 

We  have  now  to  apply  the  third 
test :  How,  in  the  light  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization,  do  the  Founders  of 
Massachusetts  and  their  Quaker  vic- 
tims stand?  Our  historians  and 
essayists  apologize  for  the  Founders, 
but  no  one  justifies  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  writers  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  one  desire  to  "  relieve 
the  burden  of  wanton  and  ruthless 
cruelty  cast  upon  them,"  rather  than 
to  reveal  the  truth  of  history.  Their 
crafts  invariably  go  to  pieces  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  "We  must  get 
ourselves  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
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the  atmosphere  of  this  liberal  Bos- 
ton/7 say  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  rest, 
when  we  judge  our  Puritan  Fathers  ; 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  this  demand 
when  the  Quakers  are  called  to  judg- 
ment. 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed 
away,  and  yet  not  one  prominent  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritans,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, perhaps,  excepted,  has  had  the 
courage  to  try  his  ancestors  and  their 
victims  by  the  same  law.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft intended  well;  but  either  his 
courage  failed,  or  his  pride  of  an- 
cestry was  too  strong  for  him. 

In  spite  of  the  determination  to 
whitewash  the  Founders,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  follies  by  abusing  the 
Quakers,  these  writers  are  forced 
to  record  the  fact,  that  their  fore- 
fathers failed  and  the  Quakers  suc- 
ceeded. Puritan  despotism,  at  least 
in  its  grosser  forms,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Quaker  freedom,  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  Quakerism  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1660,  is  the  accepted  gospel 
of  the  old  Bay  State  to  day.  The 
theocracy  of  the  Puritans  —  where 
is  it  ?  The  democracy  of  the  Quak- 
ers —  where  is  it  not  ?  The  stone 
which  the  Founders  rejected  has  be- 
come the  head  of  the  corner. 

We  may  boast  of  the  honesty  and 
devotion  of  the  forefathers,  and,  gloss- 
ing over  their  intolerance  and  fanati- 
cism, point  with  just  pride  to  their 
stern  morality;  but  the  idea  for 
which  they  lived,  and  by  which  they 
asked  to  stand  or  fall,  is  repudiated 
by  their  children. 

We  may  call  the  Quakers  med- 
dlers and  intruders ;  we  may  give 
prominence  to  the  acts  of  Lydia 
Wardwell  and  Deborah  Wilson ; 
wre  may  laugh  at  the  broken  bottles 
of  Thomas  Newhouse,  and  sneer  at 
the  sackcloth  of  Mary  Brewster; 
preferring  to  judge  the  little  army  of 


Quakers  by  these  exceptional  cases, 
and  forgetting  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  the  sublime  heroism  of  their 
devotion,  we  may  curse  them  for  a 
set  of  fanatics  and  madmen,  but  the 
truth  remains,  and  will  prevail :  the 
Quakers  were  the  pioneers  of  reli- 
gious liberty ;  their  thought,  the 
idea  for  which  they  lived  and  suf- 
fered and  died,  is  the  inspiration  of 
our  present  civilization. 

In  making  this  attempt  to  indicate 
the  true  position  of  the  Quakers  in 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts, 
we  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
events.  They  came  here  in  1656, 
several  years  after  the  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism in  England.  To  understand  their 
character,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  re- 
vert to  the  founder  of  the  society, 
George  Fox.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1624,  and  died  in  1690.  Very 
early  in  life  he  discovered  a  serious 
disposition,  amounting  almost  to  mo- 
roseness :  he  was  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men  who  were  never  young. 
His  boyhood  was  valuable  to  him  only 
so  far  as  it  fitted  him  for  manhood ; 
his  manhood,  only  so  far  as  it  pre- 
pared him  for  another  life.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  for  three  con- 
tinuous years,  he  experienced  a  men- 
tal and  spiritual  conflict,  which,  from 
the  intensity  of  its  nature,  would 
have  driven  a  weaker  man  to  insan- 
ity. The  wickedness  and  folly  of  that 
age  shocked  and  confounded  him.  To 
him,  the  pleasures  of  life,  whether  in  or 
out  of  harmony  with  human  nature, 
were  so  many  vanities.  Asceticism  was 
his  creed :  he  would  be  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it.  Educated  in  the  Ortho- 
dox school  of  theology,  he  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  in  all  its 
hideousness,  and  with  it  the  irresisti- 
ble logic  which  demands  a  total  repu- 
diation of  human  nature.  He  sepa- 
rated himself  from  men;  walking 
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through  lonely  fields,  and  creeping 
into  hollow  trees,  he  there  sought  to 
learn  the  divine  will.  At  such 
times  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Bible,  accepting  it  as  the  only 
revealed  word.  He  was  a  devout 
believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Resorting  to  men  for  advice  and 
consolation,  he  was  thrown  into  deep- 
er gloom  and  despair.  He  visited  the 
pastors  of  many  churches,  but  found 
them  all  "miserable  comforters."  One, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  spiritually 
minded,  was  to  him  "  like  an  empty, 
hollow  cask."  Resuming  his  life  of 
solitude  and  meditation,  he  began  to 
see  that  the  paramount  object  of  ex- 
istence here  is  to  get  into  a  proper 
spiritual  relation  with  the  Creator; 
and  he  saw  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  but  our  spiritual  faculties.  He 
learned  that  the  law  of  God  is  written 
upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  that 
only  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  his  own  soul  could  he  interpret 
that  law.  His  mission  was  now  re- 
vealed to  him.  "  I  was  commissioned," 
he  says,  "  to  turn  people  to  that  In- 
ward Light,  —  even  that  Divine  Spir- 
it which  would  lead  men  to  all 
truth."  Thus  Quakerism  was  born. 

Jesus  had  in  substance  taught  the 
same  lesson.  His  followers,  down  to 
Fox,  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
going  to  him  —  practically  to  him  and 
the  apostles  alone  —  for  spiritual 
guidance.  Fox  attempted  to  restore 
primitive  Christianity  by  calling  upon 
men,  not  to  forsake  Jesus,  but  to  wor- 
ship God. 

.  This  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light 
was  the  corner-stone  of  Quakerism. 
It  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  priest- 
craft. If  God  dwells  in  the  soul  of 
man,  he  is  a  usurper  who  dares  assume 
to  be  man's  spiritual  guide.  A  mere 


scholastic  education  cannot  qualify 
men  for  the  true  ministry.  As  religion 
is  from  God,  only  such  as  are  inspired 
by  him  can  teach  religion.  Church 
tithes,  an  ordained  and  paid  ministry, 
were  abominations  in  the  sight  of 
Fox.  He  found  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  within  him ;  and  it  was  hea- 
thenish idolatry  to  worship  bricks  and 
mortar  by  calling  a  church,  or  steeple- 
house  as  he  termed  it,  the  house  of 
God. 

As  the  Bible  was  written  by  in- 
spiration, it  can  be  understood  only  by 
the  aid  of  inspiration.  The  revealed 
word  is  in  itself  nothing ;  it  is  a 
sealed  book  until  we  know  it  by  rev- 
elation. "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life."  As  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God,  he  could  only  be  known 
and  taught  by  men  who  felt  the  spirit 
of  Christ  illuminating  their  souls  and 
sanctifying  their  lives.  Every  word 
and  deed  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
must  be  spiritualized.  Baptism,  bread 
and  wine,  crucifixion,  atonement, 
resurrection,  were  with  Fox  as  signs 
only,  and  of  themselves  were  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  valuable ;  they 
were  meaningless,  except  as  applied 
to  the  spirit,  or  soul,  of  man.  He  de- 
clared all  days,  every  hour,  every 
moment  of  time,  to  be  sacred,  as  all 
came  from  the  same  divine  hand; 
and,  therefore,  he  denied  the  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  sabbath  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  people. 

Under  God,  Jesus  was  his  friend 
and  teacher ;  and  he  had  said,  "  Swear 
not  at  all : "  therefore,  Fox  would  go 
to  the  stake  rather  than  take  an  oath. 
He  rejected  the  use  of  carnal  weapons, 
and  denounced  war  as  anti-Christ ;  he 
advocated  the  utmost  simplicity  in 
dress  and  speech ;  music  and  the  fine 
arts  were  vanities.  He  discouraged 
all  amusements,  as  calculated  to  dis- 
tract the  mind,  and  lead  it  from  the 
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contemplation  of  our  spiritual  condi- 
tion. The  Inward  Light  vouchsafed 
to  all  men  is  a  levelling  doctrine ;  it 
places  all  upon  an  equality.  The 
Quakers,  therefore,  refused  all  titles ; 
nor  would  they  remove  the  hat  or 
bend  tfie  knee  to  any  man,  in  token 
of  respect.  King,  priest,  and  peas- 
ant were  estimated  at  their  value  as 
men,  and  not  by  the  position  to  which, 


by  birth  or  accident,  they  were   as- 
signed. 

Such  were  the  views,  briefly  stated, 
which  the  founders  of  New  England 
disliked,  and  pronounced  against. 
We  have  seen  with  what  success. 
In  a  second  paper,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Quakers,  especially  in  America,  to  the 
present  time. 


TALK   ABOUT    THE    TEA-TABLE. 


[WE  meet  once  a  month,  and  talk  freely 
about  things  and  persons.  The  Club  in- 
cludes various  callings  and  both  sexes. 
The  talk  is  sometimes  poor  and  sometimes 
good  ;  but,  as  it  is  honest  talk  by  men  and 
women  of  the  period,  it  is  often  suggestive. 
What  is  here  reported  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  talkers  for  amendment  or 
correction.  But,  in  thus  preserving  the 
conversational  flavor,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  spare  sensitive  personalities;  and  so, 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken  at  random, 
represent  the  speakers.] 


I. 


LIGHT  UPON  LECTURING. 

President  Z.  (from  the  head  of 
the  table).  The  hour  for  general 
conversation  has  come.  Has  any  one 
a  topic  to  suggest  ? 

Y.  —  This  being  our  second  spring 
meeting,  we  find  our  lecturers  fresh 
from  their  travels.  I  propose  they  be 
"interviewed,"  and  asked  for  some 
account  of  themselves. 

President.  —  A  good  suggestion.  I 
never  go  to  lectures  myself,  except 
under  direct  compulsion.  But  I  hap- 
pened, one  evening  last  November,  to 
hear  friend  X.  on  "  Problems  in  Social 
Philosophy ; "  and  it  seemed  to  me 


somewhat  above  the  average  of  Ly- 
ceum wisdom. 

X. —  Thank  you  for  the  compliment, 
which,  perhaps,  I  can  no  longer  claim, 
as  the  lecture  was  greatly  changed  in 
course  of  repetition.  I  saw  most  of 
my  problems  in  a  very  different  light 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  Think- 
ing out  such  matters  in  your  study  is 
one  thing.  Talking  them  over  with 
representative  citizens  in  fifty  towns 
lets  in  light,  I  assure  you. 

W.  —  Private  talking  is  the  last 
thing  I  wish  to  do  when  off  lecturing. 
I  always  stop  at  hotels,  and  save  my- 
self up  for  the  business. 

President.  —  Business  you  may  well 
call  it.  That  puts  it  squarely  on  the 
vulgar  basis  where  it  belongs.  But 
tell  us,  some  of  you,  what  is  the  trick 
of  the  thing?  There  comes  to  my 
town  every  winter  a  gentleman  in 
spectacles,  who  reads  us  a  wordy  com- 
position of  about  sophomore  power, 
occasionally  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
manuscript  to  give  a  species  of  war- 
whoop  at  the  audience.  Yet,  for  this 
hour  of  cheapest  work,  he  receives 
exactly  twenty  times  the  sum  that 
P gets  for  his  article  in  "  The  Na- 
tion," that  has  cost  a  week's  study  to 
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write.  I  own  to  a  certain  Yankee 
admiration  at  the  smartness  that  gets 
paid  so  much  for  doing  so  little.  And 
so, ,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  I  in- 
quire, What  is  the  trick  of  it  ? 

W.  —  The  recipe  is  lungs.  Bellow 
every  tenth  sentence ! 

N. — Not  altogether  that ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  lecture  lies  in  the  title. 
The  great  lecture  of  last  year  was 
called,  "Muzzle  that  Dog!"  Every- 
body wanted  to  know  whose  dog,  and 
why  muzzle  him  ?  The  man  who 
devised  that  title  deserved  his  busi- 
ness success  ;  and  he  got  it. 

D.  —  Your  explanations  are  only 
partial;  notoriety  is  the  paying  ele- 
ment, after  all.  I  know  a  lecturer  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  tried  for 
breach  of  one  of  the  commandments. 
The  jury  couldn't  agree ;  but  the  case 
was  reported,  with  full  sensation  ac- 
companiments, in  all  the  minor  papers. 
So  he  was  gloriously  advertised,  and 
forced  to  decline  sixty  invitations  the 
next  season. 

X.  —  I  don't  agree  with  all  this, 
but  should  name  the  cause  of  the  lec- 
turer's success  thus :  "  Moral  enthu- 
siasm directed  by  practical  discipline." 
Here  are  my  recipes :  "  Remember 
that  honesty  is  the  basis  of  eloquence. 
Get  rid  of  your  manuscript,  and  all 
consciousness  of  the  Ego  along  with 
it.  Never  think  of  satisfying  the 
lower  demands  of  an  audience,  but 
only  of  stimulating  the  higher  ones." 

W.  —  That  sort  of  business  wouldn't 
pay  for  me.  Here  is  my  brazen  rule, 
as  perhaps  you  will  call  it,  but  I  find 
a  serviceable  one:  "Pepper  in  your 
comic  seasoning,  and  speak  with  your 
coat-tails." 

X.  —  It  is  a  question  of  the  kind 
of  payment  one  expects.  I  am  well 
paid  with  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  lectures,  and  one-fourth  of  the  fee 
per  lecture,  that  come  to  you. 


W.  —  I  thought  we  were  speaking 
of  the  matter  from  a  business  stand- 
point. A  man  expends  valuable  time, 
a  considerable  amount  of  nervous 
energy,  and,  in  short,  runs  down  gen- 
erally, during  the  lecture-season.  As 
I  shiver  through  the  dark  aphelion  of 
my  western  orbit,  and  think  of  the 
society  and  opportunities  for  gaining 
knowledge  that  are  open  to  me  at 
home,  I  often  doubt  whether  the  thing 
pays,  even  at  the  highest  market  quo- 
tations. 

X.  —  I  don't  see  it  in  your  way.  I 
get  more  strength  than  I  expend.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  fine  animal 
enjoyment  in  uttering  one's  honest 
convictions,  and  gradually  kindling 
the  sympathies  of  others  to  meet 
them.  Give  your  best  thought  and 
most  earnest  study  to  the  social  prob- 
lems with  which  our  age  has  to  deal ; 
employ  your  best  power  in  throwing 
your  results  into  others'  minds,  and, 
as  skilfulness  in  doing  this  is  grad- 
ually attained,  you  will  know  one  of 
the  most  thorough  satisfactions  this 
world  has  to  offer ! 

President.  —  All  this  is  eloquently 
said,  and  shows  where  we  must  look 
for  the  new  pleasure  that  Xerxes  ad- 
vertised for.  I,  however,  must  name 
our  greatest  happiness  a  little  differ- 
ently. The  highest  joy  of  life  is 
known  in  those  moments  when  we  get 
into  relation  with  more  advanced 
minds. 

X.  —  To  feel  the  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  average  mind  is  something 
better.  One  may  take  a  surfeit  of 
even  the  higher  forms  of  social  life ; 
but  there  is  a  hearty  companionship 
in  an  audience  that  goes  with  you, 
whose  pulse  you  feel,  which  is  a  finer 
response  than  any  single  soul  can 
make.  Passing  three  or  four  evenings 
of  the  week  with  different  families, 
representing  in  some  measure  the 
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different  communities  where  they  live, 
I  consider  the  best  means  of  education 
I  have  ever  enjoyed.  I  find  out  a 
public  opinion  that  the  newspapers 
do  not  get  hold  of.  My  lecture,  which 
contains  what  I  hold  most  vital  and 
important  truth,  so  presented  as  to 
furnish  a  maximum  of  resistance  to 
corrupting  political  and  social  influ- 
ces,  is  criticised  from  very  diiferent 
stand-points  in  that  pleasant  hour 
before  going  to  bed,  or  over  the  break- 
fast-table. So  it  is  enlarged  and 
matured  with  every  repetition,  and, 
perhaps,  retains  little  more  than  its 
title  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

President.  —  That  reminds  me  of  a 
saying  of  Sainte  Beuve,  to  the  eifect 
that  we  begin  by  talking  about  things, 
that  we  may  end  by  understanding 
them. 

X.  — Not  only  that,  but  I  get  just 
the  sort  of  knowledge  I  want  to  in- 
terpret our  books  and  n'ewspapers,  — 
some  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
life  of  my  countrymen.  For  who  has 
opportunities  like  the  lecturer  in 
seeing  them  familiarly  in  their 
homes  ? 

President  —  I  agree  that  the  ideal 
lecture  should  be  a  growth,  not  a 
manufacture. 

M.  —  I  propose  that  X.  and  W. 
treat  the  subject  in  essays,  one  to  be 


called,  "  The  Lecturer  as  Artist,"  the 
other,  "  The  Lecturer  as  "  — 

W. — Yes,  say  it  out,  "The  Lecturer 
as  Buffoon."  I  accept  the  challenge, 
and  will  celebrate  the  workman,  who, 
being  equal  to  his  calling,  does  not 
pretend  to  be  above  it.  He  sees  the 
requirements  of  his  audience,  and 
meets  them.  He  spreads  his  thought 
out  thin,  and  covers  it  with  dabs  of 
sensational  coloring.  His  wares  are 
suited  to  the  market,  which  gives  him 
honest  wages  for  his  honest  work. 

X.  —  And  I  accept  the  subject  you 
offer  me ;  for  the  lecturer  may  be  artist 
in  the  highest  sense.  He  has  the 
plastic  and  manageable  medium  of 
words,  wherewith  to  create  a  perfect 
image  of  his  thought  in  other  souls. 
Let  him  pursue  his  calling  with  noble 
purpose,  and  he  may  know  the  satis- 
faction of  a  worker  who  looks  upward 
for  his  ideal.  „• 

President.  —  Is  not  this  talk  get- 
ting a  little  personal?  Let  us  sum 
up  by  saying  that  lecturing,  like 
every  thing  else,  derives  much  of  its 
significance  from  the  difference  in 
mental  character  that  it  elicits.  It  is 
well  for  some  to  follow  opinion  upon 
the  platform,  and  for  others  to  lead  it. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  everybody  as 
leader,  —  all  marching  to  doom  in 
processions  of  one. 


16  Commonplace. 


COMMONPLACE. 

BY   ISABELLA   GRANT   MEREDITH. 

j  my    training    ivy    with    such    care 
over  the  windows,  —  an   apology  for 

"  THE  good  I  would,  I  do  not ;   but  curtains  !     Every  thing  in  my  life  is 

the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  an  apology,  and  a  poor  one  too,  for 

do ! "  floated  in  a  sigh  over  Marjorie's  the   things    I   can't    have,    and    the 

lips.     All  day  long  that  verse  from  things  I  can't  BE  !     This  old  house 

her  last   Sunday's   lesson   had   sung  —  I  have  seen  old  houses  that  were 

itself  over  and  over  in  her  thoughts,  pictures,  and  lovely,  from  the  golden 

like   the   plaintive,  monotonous   note  moss  that  crowned  their  ridge-poles 

of  some  invisible  little  bird.  to  the  musk-rose  bushes  that  crowded 

Marjorie's  trouble  was  a  common  about    their  worn    door-stones ;    but 

one,  like  her  life :  it  left  her  no  time  this  is  one  of  the  most  angular,  im- 

to  grow  up  towards  her  Ideal ;  then  practicable,  old-spinster-fied   contriv- 

she  would   grow  irritable,  impatient  ances  for  shelter  that   ever  was  de- 

of  endless  lets  and  hindrances,  and  vised;  with  its  forlornly  respectable, 

do  the  thing  which  she  "  would  not."  self-righteous  air  of  '  poor,  but  hon- 

"I  know  so  truly  what  is  good  est7  belongings,  that  defy  any  at- 
and  beautiful,  and  I  want  so  much  tempt  at  beautifying.  That's  the 
to  BE  it !  only  I  can't,  because  I  sort  of  house  I  live  in,  —  common- 
am  //  What  an  absurd  thing  it  place !  I  used  sometimes  to  think 
seems,  just  now,  to  have  such  a  love  of  the  Great  Desert  as  a  parallel : 
for  beautiful,  graceful  things,  and  to  but  in  the  Great  Desert  there  is  al- 
hope  for  them  ever,  in  such  a  forlorn  ways  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
old  house,  such  a  forlorn  little  street,  a  possible  oasis,  —  its  waning  palms, 
and  such  a  dingy,  drudging,  common-  and  fountain  of  sweet  waters  ;  and 
place  life,  that  I  have  to  begin  and  here  —  there  are  no  green  places ! 
end  every  thing  by  being  ashamed  Then  there  are  the  boys  "  —  Marjorie 
of  it ! ...  There's  father,  a  cobbler  !  sighed  penitently :  —  "I  mend  and. 
and  we  have  to  take  a  lodger !  I  patch  their  clothes  and  my  patience ; 
am  ashamed  of  the  cobbling,  of  the  — I  wish  neither  needed  it  quite 
lodger,  —  most  of  all,  of  myself ! . . .  so  often ! . . .  So  father  cobbles  at 
"What  is  the  use  of  sitting  at  my  little  shoes,  and  I  cobble  at  life ;  and  it 
attic  window,  where  I  can  see  the  is  but  poor,  patched,  unsightly  work, 
sunsets,  and  the  stars  over  the  house-  when  all  is  done ! . . .  Sometimes  I  think 
tops,  —  such  mean,  shabby,  out-at-  we  might  do  better ! " 
elbows,  and  ridiculous  house-tops  !  —  Marjorie  was  much  discouraged, 
or  of  reading  my  poems  and  ro-  With  a  keen  little  conscience,  that 
mances,  and  feeling  my  heart  swell  always  pricked  her  promptly  when 
with  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  she  went  wrong ;  and  a  sense  of,  and 
things  that  ARE,  and  beat  hot  and  longing  for,  the  grace  of  life,  that 
fast  with  the  eager  longing  to  make  brought  some  sorrowful,  repining 
them  mine  I  What  is  the  use  ?  hours  to  her  eager  spirit,  she  went 
They  never  can  be  ! ...  It  is  like  on  in  an  unsatisfying  fashion,  devis- 
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iiig  apologies  for  things  her  father 
was  too  poor  to  give  her,  she  too 
true  to  a  poetic  instinct  to  do  with- 
out. So  you  could  trace  her  through 
the  house,  as  you  can  trace  April 
over  the  bleak  hills,  and  through  the 
dells  of  the  wildwood,  by  the  simple, 
perfumy  blossoms  scattered  here,  the 
budding  spray  and  tendrils  twin- 
ing there. 

That  accounts  for  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  family-room  over  the 
shop,  whose  two  windows  were 
draped  with  ivy,  and  fringed  with 
mignonette,  growing  in  boxes,  out- 
side on  the  ledges.  The  part  which 
was  not  her  doing,  inventories  a  tar- 
nished, old-fashioned  looking-glass ;  a 
big  table  under  it ;  a  little  stand  vis- 
a-vis; a  large-patterned,  ugly  carpet ; 
six  stiff  chairs,  that  would  not  look 
"  at  home ; "  and  a  strait-laced,  slip- 
pery sofa,  whose  mission  ended  when 
people  left  off  buckram  and  took  to 
lounging. 

These  had  been  part  of  her  own 
mother's  "  setting-out  "  in  bright 
days  whose  brief  glow  faded  when 
Marjorie  came  into  the  world  with  a 
life  in  her  hands  that  she  must  do 
something  with,  —  something  pre- 
eminently lovely  and  of  good  report, 
she  thought,  was  the  thing  expected 
of  her,  —  only  how  could  she  recon- 
cile it  to  the  commonplaces  among 
which  she  had  stranded  ? . . .  How 
could  a  man  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island,  whose  every  effort  to  rescue 
himself  proved  absolutely  futile,  ever 
hope  to  make  the  distant  world  thrill 
with  joy  and  pride  at  the  sound  of 
his  name  ?  First  of  all,  he  must  get 
away,  and  DO  something  ! . . .  That  was 
it !  She  must  rescue  herself ! 

Her  nearest  approach  to  that  was 
to   flee    the  "  best   room,"  and   from 
her  back-attic  window,  with  her  el- 
bows on  its  ledge,  her  fingers  thrust 
2 


under  her  clustering  hair,  to  look 
wistfully  away  over  the  house-tops 
of  her  derision,  and  wait  for  the 
hour  of  inspiration. 

It  never  came.  To  thousands  of 
ardent,  earnest  souls  it  never  does 
come,  —  unless  with  the  knowledge 
that  to  stand  and  wait  is  also  ser- 
vice. 

But  impatient  Marjorie  knew  noth- 
ing of  slow  processes.  She  cherished 
a  feverish  anxiety  about  her  "  talent," 
and  was  constantly  going  off  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery  into  her  future, 
much  as  visionary  gold-seekers  sail 
away  into  unknown  seas  in  quest  of 
fabled  galleons  rich  with  Spanish 
treasure,  which  there  is  every  chance 
of  their  not  finding.  Marjorie  always 
came  back  empty-handed,  wondering 
where  circumstances  had  buried  it, 
and  by  what  sort  of  divining-rod  she 
might  one  day  unearth  her  hidden 
treasure. 

Once  found,  what  would  she  not 
do  wdth  it !  *  What  pains,  weariness, 
trouble,  would  she  not  undergo  for 
her  beautiful  talent,  given  her  from 
God,  to  be  restored  an  hundred-fold ! 
Once  found !  — 

Marjorie,  gazing  away  over  the 
clustering  roofs  at  the  splendor  of  a 
sunset  that  she  saw  not  for  the 
dreams  that  thronged  her  eyes, — 
looking  to  find  the  duty  she  searched 
for  afar  and  cunningly  hidden,  of 
course  did  not  see  the  obvious  thing, 
lying  next  her  hand,  for  it  to  do. 

0  Marjorie  !  we  do  not  live  by  in- 
spirations. We  just  go  on,  day  by 
day,  doing  the  task  that  awaits  us; 
and  the  brave,  steady  patience,  that 
looks  so  homely  a  virtue  in  the  glare 
of  to-day,  shows  its  own  fair  colors, 
and  wears  the  grace  of  the  True  and 
the  Heroic,  when  we  look  back  upon 
it  lying  in  the  mellow  light  of  the 
past. 
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In  the  soothing  quiet  of  that  win- 
dow-nook, with  the  soft  June  air 
breathing  fragrantly  over  her  flushed 
cheeks,  little  by  little,  Marjorie  had 
cast  off  her  impatient  mood ;  forgot- 
ten the  beginnings  of  an  admiration 
that  was  to  her  only  humiliation ; 
repented  the  spasm  of  "crossness" 
that  had  grown  out  of  it,  and  made 
her  sharp  to  Billy,  whose  sufferings 
were  not  altogether  vicarious,  inas- 
much as  he  had  been  the  innocent 
original  cause  of  this  incipient  love- 
making,  this  wretched  travesty  of 
the  possible  romance. 

At  this  window  of  hers,  —  the  large 
dormer  that  lighted  the  upper  land- 
ing, —  she  heard  steps  coming  wearily 
up  the  stairs.  It  was  the  lodger; 
but  she  never  stirred  for  him.  He 
ranked  in  her  mind  only  as  one  of  a 
migratory  race  of  beings,  occupying; 
each  in  his  turn,  the  spacious  front 
attic,  paying  a  small  rent,  that  was 
more  than  ever  needed  now  that  the 
boys  were  growing  so  large,  and 
chiefly  interesting  to  her  on  account 
of  their  being  so  necessary  to  the 
family  comfort.  She  had  never  more 
acquaintance  with  the  lodger  for  the 
time  being,  than  would  justify  her  in 
responding  to  a  lifted  hat  with  a 
formal  bow,  in  a  casual  encounter  in 
the  passage.  Generally  it  was  a 
poor  student  who  kept  down  expenses 
by  lodging  there ;  sometimes  an 
actor  belonging  to  a  travelling  com- 
pany; sometimes  an  underpaid  clerk 
or  a  starveling  author.  This  one,  now 
slowly  mounting  the  last  flight,  was 
an  artist;  poor  and  mediocre,  of 
course,  else  he  had  not  drifted  to  the 
occupancy  of  that  front  attic. 

Marjorie's  thought  of  him  went  no 
farther.  She  was  longing  for  "the 
interest  and  the  excitement  of  a  pos- 
sible oasis." 

The  step  halted  near  her.     After  a 


brief  pause,  she  flung  a  glance  over 
her  shoulder  in  undisguised  impa- 
tience. 

As  the  lodger  stood,  his  head  rest- 
ing listlessly  against  the  wall,  the 
golden  light  flooded  in  level  rays  over 
him.  His  thin,  dark  face  flushed 
and  brightened  in  the  mellow  glow. 
His  softly  brilliant  eyes  were  gone 
out  in  a  rapture  to  greet  the  glory  of 
the  sky :  they  came  back,  however, 
to  meet  her  arrested  gaze ;  and  a  half- 
smile,  full  of  sweetness  and  weariness, 
trembled  across  his  lips. 

His  voice  was  quiet  and  pleasant. 

"  I  often  see  you  here.  You  come 
for  the  sunsets  ?  " 

"  Yes  ! "  answered  Marjorie  shortly, 
ungraciously.  She  was  not  going  to 
talk  with  the  lodger !  She  wished  he 
would  go  away !  That  was  her  own 
little  sanctuary.  She  considered  it 
an  intrusion,  impertinent ;  and  her 
smooth  forehead  resolutely  gathered 
itself  into  dimples,  —  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  frown  that  it  could 
achieve;  and,  alas!  Marjorie  in  her 
disapprobation  looked  more  sweetly 
young  and  fair  than  ever. 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  do  me  a 
little  favor  ?  "  The  lodger  was  duly 
impressed,  and  spoke  with  a  gentle 
hesitancy  that  made  her  penitent  for 
her  impatience ;  and  he  looked  really 
tired.  "  I  see  you  have  your  work- 
basket  there.  Only  a  pin  is  needed, 
I  think,  —  if  you  will  be  so  good ! " 

He  held  out  his  straw  hat,  the 
broad  black  ribbon  that  banded  it 
hanging  loosely.  Marjorie  put  no 
faith  in  pins.  Her  fingers  found  a 
shining  needle,  a  reel  of  silk,  a  bit 
of  wax,  a  fairy  thimble,  which  had 
to  be  threaded,  to  be  bitten  off,  to  be 
waxed,  to  be  knotted  at  one  end,  — 
Oh!  it  was  a  work  of  time,  though 
they  were  deft  too  —  those  busy  little 
fingers !  And  naturally,  standing  be- 
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side  her,  he  told  her  the  circumstances, 
rather  circumlocuitously,  —  beginning 
at  the  very  beginning,  when  the 
dawn  had  stolen,  dimpled  and  rosy, 
forth  from  the  gray  east,  and  tempted 
him  into  the  fields,  he  knowing  that 
the  meadow-larks  would  sing  their 
gladdest  for  such  an  aurora ;  how,  in 
a  reprehensible,  grasping,  miserly 
mood,  he  had  stuck  so  many  clover- 
blooms  and  wild-roses  into  his  hat, 
that  the  ribbon  had  burst,  and  this 
was  his  reward  ! . . .  She  was  very 
kind. . . .  Had  she  happened  to  notice 
the  sunrise  that  morning  ? 

"  No,"  Marjorie  answered.  "  I  have 
no  window  looking  toward  the  sunrise ; 
and,  if  I  had,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference !  I  always  have  to  be  in  the 
kitchen  then  ! " 

She  sighed  involuntarily  over  the 
admission.  It  was  such  a  homely 
parable,  meaning  such  a  commonplace 
life,  —  pots  and  kettles,  ashes  and  cin- 
ders,—  while  the  glory  of  the  dawn  was 
gathering  itself  to  set  all  heaven 
a-flame.  And  then,  to  be  interrupted  at 
her  sunset  with  a  request  for  —  a  pin  ! 
Did  ever  such  stupid  things  come  to 
any  other  girl  ?  Marjorie  wondered. 

"'  But  you  are  very  faithful  to  such 
glimpses  of  the  glory  as  come  to  your 
window.  I  was  sure  I  should  find  you 
here  ;  and,  when  I  came  up  out  of  the 
lower  darkness,  there  you  stood,  like 
one  inspired  !  Were  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  was  the  honesfc  disclaim- 
er. "I  was  only  waiting" —  She 
had  quite  finished,  not  her  sentence, 
but  all  she  meant  to  say ;  still  his  si- 
lence, his  attentive  face,  urged  her 
on,  blushingly,  brokenly.  "  For  an 
inspiration  —  about  right  ways  —  to 
a  noble  life." 

"  Oh  !  Why,  that  is  one  of  the  plain 
things,  isn't  it  ?  To  just  live  on  ! " 

"That  is  what  every  one  does." 
Marjorie  complained. 


"  Is  it  ?  Too  many  get  discouraged, 
and  stand  still,  I  think.  Others  get 
into  '  the  broad  way/  and,  like  people 
lost  in  a  wood,  live  round  in  a  circle. 
But  the  '  straight  way '  doesn't  allow 
of  that ;  it  is  progressive,  and  one 
must  live  on,  in  it.  Every  step  onward 
is  one  upward  too  ! " 

While  the  last  crimson  softly  faded 
in  the  west,  the  clock  in  the  old 
church-tower  near  by  struck  the  hour 
with  a  sharp,  warning  clangor,  that 
had  so  often  seemed  to  Marjorie  to 
question  her,  — 

"  Why  stand  ye  there  idle,  and  duty 
left  undone  ?  " 

She  started  obediently,  and,  with 
her  hand  on  the  stair-rail,  said,  throw- 
ing back  a  regretful  glance,  —  not  at 
him,  "  I  can't  wait  for  the  stars  !  I 
must  go  down  and  get  supper  ready 
for  father  and  the  boys  ! " 

Left  alone,  the  lodger,  smiling  to 
himself  as  he  watched  the  summer 
stars  brighten  and  burn  in  the  twilight, 
mused  on  the  words  and  ways  of  Mar- 
jorie. 

"  Cinderella  vanishes  at  the  stroke 
of  the  clock !  She  talks  with  wistful 
eyes,  in  parables !  '  When  will  the 
Prince  come  with  the  fairy-gift  in  his 
hand?7  O  little  Cinderella!  can't 
you  interpret  fairy-lore  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  the  fairy-gift  is  always 
love  ? . . .  Poor  little  maiden !  There 
is  for  her  no  Dawn  in  the  East,  and 
Life's  drudgery  drags  her  down !  She 
*'  can't  wait  for  the  stars  ! ' . . .  Cin- 
derella is  a  child  that  must  be  looked 
after !  She  shall  have  a  fairy  god- 
mother ! " 

And  Marjorie,  in  the  little  dark 
kitchen,  down  on  her  knees  coaxing  a 
sullen  fire,  or  passing  lightly  hither 
and  thither,  felt  quite  gently  disposed 
towards  the  lodger,  won  by  his  refined, 
sensitive  face,  with  the  look  of  patient 
pain  in  it,  his  soft  eyes,  his  pleasant 
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ways.  Remembering  that  look,  and 
the  slow,  tired  step,  she  settled  it  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  that  he  was  lone- 
ly, that  his  head  ached,  and  he  needed 
a  cup  of  hot  tea  ;  therefore,  a  big  boy 
came  lumbering  noisily  up  the  stairs, 
stopping  short  at  the  lodger's  elbow. 

"  Oh  !  — see  here  —  I  say  " — breath- 
lessly ;  "  father  says,  won't  you  step 
down  and  take  a  cup  of  tea:  it's 
all  ready." 

This  was  the  cobbler's  first  over- 
ture :  the  lodger  had  reasons  of  his 
own  for  meeting  it  full  half-way. 

The  big  boy,  one  of  five,  hopped 
noisily  down  before  him,  doing  the 
whole  flight  on  one  foot ;  and,  bursting 
the  door  open,  unceremoniously  an- 
nounced, — 

"Here  he  is!" 

Marjorie  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  quiet  satisfaction.  The  thought  of 
him,  lonely  and  in  pain,  had  worried 
her ;  but  she  had  done  her  duty,  and 
got  him  off  her  mind.  So  she  came 
and  went,  brightly  and  quietly ;  served 
a  plain  little  tea ;  cleared  it  away ; 
and  disappeared,  with  her  tray  full  of 
common  delft  dishes,  into  her  little 
kitchen  below,  for  half  an  hour. 

It  was  a  dull  half-hour  for  the  lodger, 
since  of  the  seven  in  that  family  group, 
six  were  absolutely  uninteresting  to 
him.  Being  of  a  gentle,  unselfish 
spirit,  he  wondered  how  she  out-lived 
or  over-lived  it,  —  lacking,  of  necessity, 
that  interest  which  her  presence  alone 
provided  for  him.  The  cobbler,  sitting 
by  the  window  in  an  uncouth,  bent 
posture,  slowly  puffing  at  his  pipe, 
now  and  then  tousling  his  scant  hair 
with  a  labor-coarsened  hand,  and 
looking  vacantly  out  into  the  street, 
presented  not  even  a  picturesque  home- 
liness. The  boys,  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  scuffled  and  wrangled 
over  "The  Ledger"  which  they  held 
under  discussion.  He  had  just  decided 


that  it  was  growing  quite  insupport- 
able —  his  head  did  ache  !  —  when 
Marjorie  came  in,  flushed,  and  looking 
tired.  That  altered  every  thing.  He  re- 
membered those  unconfided  "  reasons" 
that  had  brought  him  there,  and  per- 
sonal discomfort  had  to  stand  aside. 

She  chided  the  boys  in  a  few  pleas- 
ant, low-spoken  words,  before  which 
their  tumult  fell  to  murmurs  instantly ; 
then  she  took  her  basket  to  the  win- 
dow, and  unfolded  a  bit  of  fanc;y--work. 

Relentless  Billy  pounced  upon  her 
at  once.  "Marjie,  the  button's  oif 
my  jacket:  won't  you  fix  it  right- 
away-this-minute  ?  " 

Marjorie  folded  the  fancy-work, 
having  taken  not  one  stitch  on  it, 
and  drew  the  rough  jacket  across  her 
knee.  The  moment  she  gave  it  back, 
Joe's  school-satchel  came  swinging 
over  her  shoulder  for  repairs.  Then 
Gil  querulously  wanted  to  know  when 
she  would  get  "'those  things  "  done : 
he  had  got  to  be  helped  with  his  ex- 
amples. So  next  came  the  slate  and 
its  dog-eared  companion,  and  Mar- 
jorie patiently  tided  Gil  over  the 
breakers  of  a  problem ;  but,  before  the 
results  were  duly  proved,  Sammy  was 
howling  with  a  cut  finger;  and  she 
must  run  for  the  box  of  salve,  and 
a  bandage,  and  administer  comfort  in 
unlimited  doses.  While  this  domes- 
tic scene  was  being  enacted,  Jem 
the  mischievous  experimented  with 
the  lamp,  screwing  it  up,  until,  by 
means  of  the  smoked  chimney,  he 
produced  a  very  satisfactory  eclipse. 
But  Master  Jem's  prank  was  prolific 
of  a  series  of  unexpected  results. 
Aroused  and  enraged,  the  cobbler 
cuffed  his  ears  smartly ;  and,  as  if  the 
doleful  wail  had  been  a  concerted 
piece,  Jem  took  it  up,  and  his  voice 
arose  in  independent  quavers.  Then 
he  was  ordered  to  bed,  "  in  the  dark, 
—  since  he  liked  it  so  much  ! "  With 
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a  dismal  sense  upon  him  of  being 
misunderstood  by  his  family,  Jem 
obeyed,  and  was  heard  stumbling  with 
great  care  over  every  thing  in  the 
passage,  and  sitting  down  on  an  up- 
per landing  to  bemoan  himself.  Mar- 
jorie  looked  troubled :  she  had  had  the 
care  of  little  Jem  almost  from  his 
birth;  she  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  shortly  the  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion grew  fitful,  then  ceased  alto- 
gether. When  the  other  boys  had 
gradually  dispersed,  the  cobbler  re- 
filled his  pipe,  and  became  by  degrees 
as  social  as  it  was  in  him  to  be. 

"  His  boys  were  a  great  trial  and 
perplexity  to  him.  Life  itself  was  a 
great  trial  and  perplexity.  Some- 
how, he  couldn't  make  both  ends 
meet,  —  never  had,  —  expected  he 
never  should.  Some  folks  could,  but 
he  didn't  see  how  they  contrived  it. 
If  it  wasn't  for  Marjie,  he  should 
give  it  up.  Marjie's  mother  was  his 
first  wife.  After  she  died,  life  had 
come  hard.  He  didn't  expect  it 
would  ever  grow  easier  again.  It 
had  kind  o'  crushed  him.  He  didn't 
look  to  ever  rise  again  till  he  and 
Marjie's  mother  rose  side  by  side." 

He  ceased  when  Marjorie  entered 
and  resumed  her  seat, — but  not  her 
fancy-work.  She  brought  a  great 
roll  of  patches,  and  a  garment  sadly 
out  at  elbows,  that  she  must  make 
ready  for  wear  against  school-time. 

The  lodger,  touching  the  little  roll 
of  daintier  work,  asked  her  what  its 
chances  were  of  ever  reaching  a  state 
of  completion,  against  such  multifari- 
ous interruptions.  "  Oh  !  it  won't  do 
to  think  of  that,  —  except  at  odd 
moments,  and  stitch  by  stitch.  These 
have  to  be  done,  —  that  must  wait ! " 

"  With  the  stars  and  the  sunrise  ?  " 

Marjorie  nodded  as  she  fitted  a 
patch  in  neatly.  She  did  not  tell  him 
how  many  other  things  had  to  wait 


beside.  She  had  no  need;  he  had 
already  mastered  the  language  in 
which  her  life  was  written. 

"The  comfort  is,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  but  earnest  conviction. 
"  that,  one  by  one,  things  are  finished, 

—  somehow,  —  and  done  with.     We 
grow  away  from  so  much  ! " 

And  Marjorie  felt  comforted  by  the 
words,  and  perhaps  even  more  by 
the  sympathy  and  strength  of  the 
tones  that  uttered  them. 

So  the  lodger  entered  upon  his  self- 
elected  sponsorial  career. 

When  he  bade  her  good-night,  he 
added  smilingly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
your  time  so  filled !  I  had  another, 
a  greater  favor  to  ask  at  your  hands ; 
but  it,  too,  '  must  wait ? ! " 

II. 

THE  days  went  on  as  days  do  go ; 
and  quiet  happenings  began  to  weave 
themselves  in  tiny,  sober-hued  pat- 
terns into  the  web  of  destiny.  Mar- 
jorie found  that  even  a  pin  is  not 
always  to  be  despised ;  for  the  want 
of  one  was  the  beginning  of  an  ac- 
quaintance that  slowly  and  quietly 
ripened  into  friendship  as  the  sum- 
mer days  lengthened  and  wore  away. 
In  their  twilights,  leaning  from  her 
attic,  and  looking  at  the  stars  that 
could  always  wait  for  her,  Marjorie 
sometimes  dreamed  aloud,  and  waited 
expectant  for  the  reply,  as  for  un- 
failing balm  of  comfort  and  counsel. 
And  the  words  her  friend  uttered  — 
not  always  with  intent  to  help  or 
heal,  but  always  out  of  a  right  spirit 

—  fell   oil   fertile    ground,    and    bore 
good  fruit,  —  fruit  not  alluring  to  the 
eye  and  luscious  to  the  lips,  like  nec- 
tarines, but  wholesome  and  useful,  like 
wheat.     He  never  sermonized ;  a  text 
simplified  was    enough   for   preacher 
and  audience.    From  the  hour  he  had 
said,  "  Live  on,"  the  way  had  suddenly 
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been  made  plain;  she  had  found  the* 
true  path  for  her  seeking  feet.  When 
he  told  that  "a  duty  neglected  is 
an  opportunity  lost/7  her  heart  was 
strengthened :  the  meanest  service  in 
her  father's  house  became  tolerable, 
as  a  messenger  sent  "  on  purpose  "  to 
aid  in  her  discipline.  When,  in  an- 
swer to  some  of  her  vague  longings, 
he  said  that  it  was  what  we  do  with 
life,  not  where  fate  ordained  it  to  be 
lived,  that  concerned  us,  Marjorie 
conned  his  meaning  over  her  work 
until  she  had  it,  and  many,  many 
other  things,  by  heart.  She  came, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  take  less 
thought  of  her  barren  and  homely 
surroundings. 

There  were  exceptional  moments, 
however,  when  the  "glimmerings  of 
a  possible  grandeur  "  came.  She  was 
subject  to  occasional  relapses  from 
the  exalted,  spiritual  mood;  and  too 
often  her  impatient  spirit  chafed,  be- 
cause it  craved  to  be  active  in  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  world,  and  there 
was  no  way,  for  that  "  talent "  ob- 
stinately refused  to  develop  itself. 
Then  the  days  seemed  little  and  mea- 
gre as  humdrum  could  make  them ; 
and,  do  what  she  would,  she  was  liv- 
ing in  vain. 

Marjorie  had  some  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  her  inconsistencies  of  mood ; 
for  there  had  intruded  itself  into  her 
quiet  and  for  the  most  part  contented 
days,  an  event  that  she  scorned, 
even  while  it  humbled  her,  as  purely 
an  accident  of  her  station. 

Marjorie  had  a  lover. 

Only  that  she  was  the  cobbler's 
daughter,  —  the  sister  of  Billy,  Gil, 
Joe,  Sammy,  and  Jem,  —  she  well 
knew  that  the  young  man  in  the  fish- 
market  would  never  have  ventured  to 
regard  her  in  that  familiar  light.  He 
was  a  very  "  likely  youth,"  the  fidus 
Achates  of  Billy,  and  the  aspiring 


though  undeclared  suitor  of  Billy's 
sister. 

That  was  a  result  of  all  her  com- 
monplace belongings ;  and,  oh,  how 
Marjorie  did  despise  them,  for  a  little 
while,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit ! 

For  over  a  year  Peters  had  regular- 
ly tied  on  a  fresh  apron  when  her 
mornings  came  for  visiting  his  stall, 
spending  extra  time  in  decorating  his 
counter  with  quite  an  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  reddest  lobsters,  pearli- 
est scaled  fish,  and  bluest  eels,  in  con- 
trasting heaps ;  and  invariably  he 
produced  the  gayest  of  nosegays, 
which  he  put  into  her  basket  along 
with  her  purchase. 

He  was  honestly  in  love  with  her 
soft,  red  lips,  her  dark,  bright  eyes, 
her  nice,  dainty  ways,  and  all  her 
attractive  prettiness  and  grace;  but 
of  the  heart  and  spirit,  that  were  as 
the  fragrance  to  this  lovely  blossom, 
he  knew  and  cared  nothing. 

So  his  falling  in  love  with  her  be- 
came presumption  ;  and  Marjorie  se- 
cretly resented  it. 

Peters's  wooing  was  a  slow,  safe 
process,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him ; 
because  Peters  was  troubled  with  no 
doubts  as  to  the  result,  and  he  could 
well  aiford  to  wait.  Of  Sunday 
nights  it  was  his  custom  to  drop  in 
at  the  cobbler's,  where  he  content- 
edly sat  and  stared  at  Marjorie  for 
two  or  three  hours  together.  It  gave 
him  no  anxiety-moments  that  she 
was  barely  civil  to  him,  and  persist- 
ently treated  him  as  "only  Billy's 
company."  It  would  be  different 
when  once  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tions, and  matters  were  all  settled 
between  them. 

But  from  the  first,  without  quite 
knowing  why,  Peters  had  regarded 
the  lodger,  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

All  the  summer-time,  while  the 
lodger,  in  devotion  to  his  art,  had 
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spent  the  days  in  field  and  wood,  — 
coming  home  in  the  edge  of  the 
twilight,  with  always  some  cluster 
of  fragrant  wild  violets  or  lilies  min- 
gled with  purple,  plumy  grasses,  odor- 
ous of  rich  meadows,  in  his  hand  for 
Marjorie, — his  unspoken  request  had 
waited.  Marjorie  sometimes  won- 
dered if  it  had  been  so  slight  a 
thing,  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  And 
one  evening,  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  he  returned  from  his  last  coun- 
try ramble,  and,  pausing  beside  her, 
quietly  laid  on  the  ledge  of  the  now 
closed  window  a  cluster  of  the  latest 
wild-blossoms,  feathery  golden-rod, 
blue  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  a  spray 
of  woodbine  whose  vivid  green  was 
splashed  with  crimson  stains,  Mar- 
jorie  took  courage,  and  spoke. 
While  he  listened  to  her  hesitating 
speech,  he  read  and  interpreted  the 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  Then,  with 
that  pleasant  smile  rippling  like  sun- 
shine over  his  face,  he  made  her 
understand  that  he  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  this  great  favor ;  indeed,  he 
had  been  meaning  to  speak  about  it 
to  her  father  very  soon,  and  so,  armed 
with  proper  authority,  to  lay  his'  re- 
quest before  her.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  ask ;  but  if  she  could  grant 
it,  she  would  help  him  to  that  success 
and  fame  dear  to  an  artist's  heart, 
indispensable  to  his  ambition.  A 
friend,  who  was  also  a  patron,  had 
given  him  an  order  for  two  pictures, 
and  she  had  been  his  inspiration; 
would  she  give  him  daily  half-hour 
sittings?  Could  she,  with  all  the 
other  calls  upon  her  time  ? 

Marjorie  gladly  promised,  seeing  in 
it  only  a  better  expression  of  grati- 
tude than  the  empty  form  of  Avords ; 
and  her  father  assented,  because  to 
him  the  matter  was  unfolded  with  all 
its  business  details,  and  he  perceived 
in  it  a  golden  opportunity,  not  to  be 


lost.  So  the  winter  days  brought  to 
Marjorie  pleasant  half-hours  full  of 
instruction,  as  the  artist  painted  and 
talked ;  and  she,  resting  in  that  sun- 
flooded  attic  studio,  gleaned  strength 
and  light  from  many  an  unsuspected 
source,  wherewith  to  brighten  the 
dull  hours  of  patient  work  in  the 
dark  kitchen  or  the  gloomy  rooms 
below. 

But  this,  which  was  her  "daily 
bread,"  which  kept  her  thoughts  up- 
lifted, her  soul  serene  and  glad,  until 
it  mattered  little  what  coarse  work 
her  hands  found  to  do,  —  all  this  was 
most  distasteful  to  the  young  fish- 
monger ;  and,  out  of  a  dull  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  inferiority,  all  his 
angry  passions  rose  against  the 
lodger,  at  whom  he  scoffed,  as  a 
"  snob,"  a  "  snip,"  and  a  "  spoon,"  in 
Marjorie's  presence.  Sneers  having 
no  perceptible  effect  in  breaking  up 
the  friendly  relations  the  lodger  had 
established  with  his  landlord's  family, 
Peters  grew  sullen,  morose,  jealous. 
He  became  a  most  unpleasant  guest, 
sitting  silent  in  his  corner,  glowering 
at  Marjorie  and  his  foe,  and  moodily 
brooding  over  his  wrongs. 

Had  it  been  possible,  Marjorie 
would  have  withdrawn  with  her 
work ;  but,  in  that  winter  weather, 
she  must  needs  keep  her  seat  by  the 
fire,  lest  her  numbed  fingers  should 
refuse  their  task.  A  fire  elsewhere 
was  a  luxury  not  to  be  thought  of. 
At  last,  Peters  made  up  his  mind. 
He  waylaid  the  lodger,  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  scowled  at  him  in 
a  black  and  melo-dramatic  manner. 

"  Look  here  ! "  quoth  he.  "  'Tain't 
fair  play,  —  cutting  in  so,  and  doing  a 
fellow  like  you  are  a-doing  me !  Now, 
is  it?  I  don't  like  it !  I  don't  con- 
sider it  the  conduct  of  gentleman  to 
gentleman !  You  just  let  me  have 
my  chance,  —  I  spoke  first!  —  and 
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take  turns,  fair  and  square !  Come, 
that's  honorable,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Whatever  is  honorable,  that  you 
may  be  sure  I  mean  to  do,  and  no 
other,"  the  lodger  answered. 

"Well,  then,  just  you  keep  mum, 
and  don't  figger  round  quite  so  much. 
It's  all  right!" 

When  the  lodger  went  below,  that 
evening,  he  found  Marjorie  looking 
flushed  and  vexed. 

"  A  new  trouble  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  New  ?  dear  me  !  no.  It  is  only 
the  old  trouble,  or  a  piece  of  it ;  just 
enough  to  remind  me  who  and 
what  I  am,  and  to  keep  me  down ! " 
She  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  the  old 
bitterness,  and  sewed  with  such 
energy  as  to  snap  her  thread.  Then, 
half  ashamed,  she  glanced  up,  and 
met  the  question  in  his  kind  eyes. 
"  I  suppose  I  am  very  foolish ;  but  — 
I  have  had  a  valentine.  Never  mind 
from  whom  !  only,  just  look  at  it ! " 

This  in  the  most  pathetic  tone,  as, 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  she  placed 
an  envelope  in  his  hand.  It  contained, 
fastened  to  a  jeweller's  card,  a  showy 
brooch  and  ear-rings;  evidently  the 
largest  and  gaudiest  set  to  be  found 
in  a  dollar-store. 

"You  don't  seem  very  grateful," 
was  all  the  lodger's  conscience  would 
allow  him  to  say,  as  he  gave  it  back. 

"  No,"  said  Marjorie  :  "  I'm  afraid  it 
isn't  in  me." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  sewed  so 
long  in  industrious  silence,  that  he 
presently  ventured  to  ask  her  what 
she  was  doing. 

"Cobbling,"  she  answered.  "The 
only  sort  of  work  the  world  has  for 
people  like  me  ! " 

Still  with  the  pretty  head  drooping, 
and  the  lovely  eyes  bent  upon  the 
coarse  mending  in  her  lap;  but  the 
crimson  deepened  on  her  cheeks ; 
the  words  that  began  hard  and  bitter, 


faltered ;  and  he  was  sure  that  a  sud- 
den rush  of  tears  glistened  on  her 
lashes.  It  was  a  little  puzzling  to 
decide  how  a  fairy  godmother  ought 
next  to  proceed.  Of  course,  her  duty 
was  plain  enough.  The  bitter  draught 
must  be  turned  to  sweet  and  whole- 
some uses.  As  he  stood  in  silence, 
leaning  against  the  window  where  she 
sat,  thinking  with  regret  of  these  in- 
cessant little  gad-fly  troubles  that 
buzzed  about  and  vexed  her  whom 
he  seemed  so  powerless  to  protect,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  believing  that 
ancient  fairy  godmothers  with  wands 
had  decided  advantages  over  modern 
ones  without,  when  his  eyes  fell  some- 
what absently  upon  the  green  mig- 
nonette boxes  outside,  that  would  soon 
claim  her  care.  They  were  eyes  that 
had  found  many  a  lesson  in  leaves, 
many  a  sermon  in  stones ;  and  they 
found  a  text  there,  among  the  dry, 
dead  stalks,  and  brightened  and  grew 
tender  with  the  thought,  as  Marjorie, 
ashamed  of  her  petulance,  and  anx- 
ious at  his  long  silence,  looked  peni- 
tently up,  and  met  them.  Her  whole 
surprised,  questioning  face  betrayed 
her  wonderment ;  but  he  did  not  tell 
her,  —  not  then. 

The  next  evening  he  came  in  at  his 
usual  hour,  laden  with  a  small  parcel 
or  two. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  present, 
Marjorie,"  he  said,  with  his  quiet 
smile,  always  so  full  of  cheer,  so 
friendly.  "  I  want  to  try  if  gratitude 
really  '  isn't  in  '  you." 

"  If  your  present  is  '  imitation,'  or 
1  French-gilt,'  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  already." 

"  What  it  is,  we  must  wait  and 
see !  Nobody  knows  what  it  may 
develop  into  at  the  last.  It  is  a  long 
process ;  and,  like  life,  it  requires 
patience  and  faith  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  unwrapped  a  coarse 
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brown  paper,  and  displayed  a  common 
earthen  vase.  The  boys,  curious  to 
see  what  he  had  brought,  crowded 
around  the  table,  wide-eyed  and  in- 
quisitive. 

"  Lend  me  the  trowel,  please." 

Marjorie,  flushing  and  laughing, 
brought  him  an  old  broken-handled 
steel  fork. 

"  There's  the  apology  for  one  :  I  use 
it  to  cultivate  my  window-garden. 
Will  it  serve  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

The  lodger  proceeded  to  open  a 
small  paper  bag  full  of  a  yellow-gray 
powder ;  and,  while  the  boys  cried  out 
at  its  villanous  odor,  reviling  it  as 
"nasty  stuff,"  he  diligently  mixed  a 
small  quantity  with  the  earth  in  his 
vase. 

'  "Last  of  all,  the  wonder  itself!" 
he  said,  when  these  preparations  were 
completed ;  and  drew  from  his  coat- 
po'cket  a  bit  of  paper,  which,  once 
unfolded,  revealed  a  sight  that  sent 
the  boys  into  fits  of  laughter,  even 
Marjorie  joining  the  chorus  faintly. 
"  Oh,  oh !  What  a  present  Marjie's 
got!  Ain't  that  a  jolly  valentine, 
though  ?  Give  us  a  slice  !  No,  let's 
have  an  Irish  stew  of  it !  "  and  so  on. 

Then  little  Jem,  who  had  crowded 
in  under  the  lodger's  elbow,  and  re- 
garded it  with  great,  serious  eyes, 
stared  around  upon  the  group,  and, 
first  poking  it  cautiously  with  his 
finger,  gravely  announced,  — 

"Why,  it's  an  onion!" 

"  An  onion  is  a  very  useful  vege- 
table, Jemmy, "  was  the  only  word 
the  lodger  spoke  in  its  defence. 

After  drawing  from  Marjorie  the 
reluctant  confession  that  she  could 
scarcely  imagine  any  thing  less  in- 
teresting or  pleasant  to  look  at,  the 
lodger  said  that  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  it  was  to  bury  it  away  out  of 
sight  in  the  earth;  which  he  did. 


Then  he  said  pleasantly  and  patiently, 
that,  poor  and  mean  as  his  gift  had 
been,  he  hoped  she  would  keep  it  and 
tend  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  friendship. 
Again  Marjorie  wondered  "  if  there 
lived  another  girl  to  whom  such  poor, 
stupid  things  happened." 

It  was  doomed  to  be  a  luckless  gift. 
She  was  made  angry  almost  beyond 
sejf-control,  when,  on  the  following 
Sunday  evening,  Billy's  friend  asked 
her,  with  a  malicious  smile,  how  her 
onion-patch  came  on 
Billy  had  told ! 

The  scorn  of  Peters,  who  was  not 
gifted  with  the  fine  perception  to 
know  when  a  jest  had  served  its  uses, 
and  his  magnificent  offers  to  set  up 
for  himself  in  the  green-grocer  line, 
and  make  her  fortune  for  her  by 
giving  her  a  contract  to  supply  the 
market  with  onions,  aroused  Marjorie's 
liveliest  indignation.  The  man  she 
cared  nothing  for ;  but  she  could  not 
brook  the  insolent  presumption  of  his 
criticism.  Still  she  saw  at  once  that 
her  care  of  the  gift  annoyed  Peters ; 
so  she  cared  for  it  most  faithfully, 
moving  the  rude  earthen  jar  from 
hour  to  hour,  that  every  pale  ray  of 
spring  sunshine  might  warm  and  woo 
it  into  life ;  until,  as  a  reward  to  her 
pains,  its  green,  needle-like  leaves 
pierced  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  their  appearance 
sorely  disappointed  her.  She  had 
secretly  cherished  a  hope  that  an  hour 
of  triumph  was  in  store  for  her; 
that  it  might  really  turn  out  some- 
thing other  than  the  "  useful  vegeta- 
ble "  about  which  she  had  silently 
endured  so  many  pointless  jests. 
And,  as  the  leaves  grew,  she  was 
truly  relieved  and  glad,  when  the 
lodger,  one  day,  proposed  removing  it 
to  his  window,  where  it  would  have 
the  morning  sunshine. 

Once     out     of     the     fishmonger's 
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sight,  she  hoped  it  would  be  also  out 
of  his  mind.  But  it  was  not.  It 
was  so  fertile  a  topic,  the  staple  of 
his  conversation  still  consisted  in  allu- 
sions to  IVIarjorie's  agricultural  pro- 
clivities. But  warmer  days  had 
come  with  the  balmy  airs  of  spring, 
and  it  was  possible  for  her  to  retreat 
in  happy  exile  once  more. 

The  sittings  came  to  an  end. 

Then,  through  her  father's  hands, 
Marjorie  was  surprised  to  find  her- 
self the  possessor  of  a  to  her  almost 
incredible  sum  of  money.  And  she 
dared  not  feel  regret,  because 
through  that  money  so  many  longed- 
for  things  were  made  possible.  Gil 
could  now  be  provided  with  a  well- 
supplied  kit,  and  set  sail  to  study 
practically  his  darling  science  of 
navigation ;  Sammy  and  Jem  ca- 
pered off  to  a  country  farm,  where,  for 
a  trifle  of  board,  they  would  be  wel- 
come for  the  summer;  Billy  and 
Joe  were  also  provided  with  the 
necessary  beginnings  of  their  modest 
ambitions ;  while  the  father  was  re- 
lieved of  a  burden  under  which  he 
had  been  slowly  breaking  down. 

All  this  while,  Marjorie's  curiosity 
had  never  been  gratified  with  a 
glimpse  of  either  picture.  "  Not  yet, 
—  not  until  it  is  finished,  please." 

Thus  the  artist  had  gently  put 
aside  her  first  eager  request. 

"  I  have  always  to  wait,"  said 
Marjorie.  But  she  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  gentler  patience,  and  her 
smile  was  brightly  submissive  as  she 
yielded. 

If  the  lodger  kept  her  waiting, 
Peters  did  not.  Jealousy  had  slowly 
undermined  his  patience,  and  he 
seized  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
open  negotiations.  Fortune  favored 
him,  by  sending  her  to  his  stand  at 
an  hour  when  he  happened  to  be 
presiding  there  alone. 


"  Miss  Marjie,"  he  began,  with  a 
whine  meant  to  be  touchingly  ex- 
pressive of  ill-usage  and  long-suffer- 
ing, "you  don't  seem  to  value  my 
valentine ;  least-ways  I  don't  never 
see  you  wear  them  brooch  and  ear- 
rings." 

"  I  never  do,"  she  answered  quietly. 

"  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
why?" 

"  You  have  asked,  at  all  events ; 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer.  I 
never  wear  such  showy  ornaments, 
and  I  never  accept  such  gifts  from  — 
young  men !" 

"  Why,  —  but  you  did  accept 
them ! "  and  Peters  paused  in  the 
act  of  sharpening  his  fish-knife,  to 
observe  the  effect  of  his  clinching 
logic. 

"  I  do  not,"  she  answered  firmly, 
yet  quite  civilly.  "  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  learn  who  sent  them,  so  that  I 
might  return  them  to  their  owner." 

"  What !  you  don't  mean  to  give 
7em  back  ?  By  jolly !  if  that  ain't  a 
prim  notion !  Why,  I  know  lots  of 
girls  that  would  jump  at  'em  this 
minute  ! " 

"  Then  it  was  a  mistake,  sending 
them  to  me,  that  can  be  easily  re- 
paired. I  could  never  keep  such  a 
gift,  though  I  ought  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind"  — 

Here  Marjorie  stopped  short,  red- 
dening like  a  rose  at  finding  herself 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  fib ;  tempted 
by  courtesy  to  say  a  kind  thing  that 
she  did  not  and  could  not  mean. 
Peters,  with  a  face  like  the  blood- 
beets  in  the  neighboring  stall,  acted 
on  the  impulse  of  his  sudden  rage  : 
seizing  something  from  among  the 
green-grocer's  wares,  he  said  with  a 
rude  laugh,  "Well,  miss,  you  can 
take  that,  anyway ;  mine's  as  good  as 
his'n,  I  calculate  ;  and  I'll  send  round 
a  flower-pot  and  some  muck  di- 
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rectly!"  Whereupon  he  tossed  a 
great  red  onion  into  her  basket. 

Marjorie  understood  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  the  insult,  and  her 
indignant  heart  beat  fast  and  hard. 
In  silence  she  counted  out  her 
change,  replaced  the  vegetable  and 
the  nosegay  on  the  marble  slab, 
and,  with  gentle  dignity,  went  her 
way. 

He  gazed  at  the  rejected  flowers, 
and  comprehended  the  vanity  of  his 
hopes;  and,  as  if  those  innocent 
violets  were  to  blame,  he  savagely 
slung  them  into  the  gutter.  His  an- 
ger thus  relieved,  he  administered 
balm  to  his  wrounded  vanity  by  gaz- 
ing reflectively  for  a  long  time  at  the 
shining  heaps  of  fish  before  him,  and 
"  calculating  that  there  was  as  good 
'uns  in  the  sea  as  was  ever  hauled 
out  on't  yet ! " 

So  it  came  about,  that  Sarah  Meggs, 
the  milliner's  apprentice,  succeeded 
to  the  "jewelry  "  and  to  his  affections ; 
and,  in  time,  all  went  well  with  Peters, 
who  throve  in  trade  better  than  in  ro- 
mance. 

How  well  Marjorie  remembered  that 
sweet-scented,  freshly-bright  May 
morning,  when  her  cheeks  flamed  so 
hotly  with  the  shame  of  that  encoun- 
ter; when,  home  from  the  market, 
she  lingered  at  her  attic-window,  to 
quiet  the  surging  of  her  heart,  and  to 
look  out  at  glimpses  of  the  blossom- 
laden  fruit-trees  in  the  neighboring 
gardens,  whose  billowy,  white  branches 
danced  in  the  light  breeze,  shaking 
out  sweetness,  and  scattering  drifts  of 
fragrant  snow  !  The  beauty  and  pu- 
rity of  such  a  morning  seemed  like  a 
gentle  reproach. 

The  door  of  the  attic  studio  stood 
open,  and  she  heard  the  lodger  speak 
her  name.  She  passed  along  the  hall, 
half  singing,  all  trace  of  her  late  anger 
vanished,  and,  pausing  in  the  door- 


way, asked,  "Is  patience  going  to 
have  its  perfect  work  at  last  ?  " 

"That  is  the  question,"  said  the 
artist;  and  there  was  a  suppressed 
anxiety  in  his  tone.  At  any  other  time 
Marjorie  would  have  noticed  it ;  but  at 
that  moment  was  wafted  to  her  a 
breath  of  such  rare  fragrance,  she 
could  only  exclaim  in  delight,  — 

"  Oh,  how  sweet !  how  delicious  ! 
What  is  it  ?  Have  you  a  magic  wand, 
or  an  Ariel  who  brings  you  special 
gales  from  the  Spice  Islands  ?  " 

"I  am  no  enchanter!"  said  the 
lodger  gravely. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  you  are  ! "  Mar- 
jorie answered  softly.  Then,  hang- 
ing her  crimsoning  face  like  a  bright 
rose  heavy  with  its  own  sweetness, 
she  continued  in  a  voice  full  of  trem- 
ulous hurry,  "Where  does  it  come 
from  ?  what  is  it  that  fills  the  room 
with  this  divine  perfume  ?  " 

For  answer,  the  lodger  pointed  to 
the  window,  where,  when  she  had  last 
seen  his  luckless  gift,  the  green  leaves, 
parting  from  their  close  embrace,  dis- 
closed a  cluster  of  sheathed  buds  curl- 
ing together  and  crowding  up  to  the 
light.  There,  in  the  rude  pot  of  com- 
mon clay,  its  roots  feeding  on  the 
noisome  earth,  the  despised  bulb,  from 
among  its  coarse,  ungraceful  leaves, 
sent  up  one  stalk,  straight  and  fair, 
laden  with  waxen,  pinky,  curling  bells, 
that  poured  forth  such  rich  and  lavish 
odors ! 

"It  could  not  have  unfolded  more 
perfect  petals,  nor  yielded  sweeter  per- 
fume, from  a  vase  of  Sevres,"  said  the 
lodger,  smiling  at  her  rapture. 

In  silence  she  bent  over  it.  Lower 
and  lower  drooped  her  head  ;  but  those 
watchful  eyes  saw  the  tear  slowly 
gather  on  her  lashes,  glisten,  tremble, 
and  fall,  to  be  caught  in  the  topmost 
cup  of  the  blossoming  spire. 

"I  see  it  all  now.     It  is  an  alle- 
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gory,"  she  said,  lifting  her  bright  face. 
"  First,  all  was  rude,  coarse  ;  yet  the 
cunning  roots  could  convert  all  to 
noble  uses,  and  the  spirit  so  fed  is 
perfect  beauty  and  perfect  sweetness. 
It  is  just  your  one  old,  priceless  ser- 
mon —  with  new  illustrations  ! " 

Then,  with  sudden  grace,  she  went 
swiftly  towards  him,  extending  both 
her  hands  in  a  gesture  full  of  grati- 
tude. 

11  How  you  have  helped  me  to  live  ! }> 
she  said. 

"  I  wish  that  I  might  help  you  al- 
ways, through  your  life  and  mine  ! " 
he  answered,  looking,  with  eyes  that 
were  grave  and  anxious,  into  her  up- 
lifted face.  She  saw  it,  half  com- 
prehended it ;  and  a  rapturous  fright 
seized  her. 

"  May  I  look  at  the  pictures  now  ?  " 
she  asked  in  tones  so  calm  and  steady, 
he  would  never  have  guessed  how  she 
trembled  for  an  instant,  as  he  sat 
down  before  his  easel,  and  removed 
the  cloth  that  veiled  his  work. 

The  first  picture  was  a  kitchen 
scene,  where  a  Cinderella,  with  her 
own  wistful  eyes,  her  own  impatient 
curl  of  half-sad,  half-scornful  lips,  sur- 
veyed the  pots  and  kettles  with  listless 
disdain,  unconscious  of  the  shrewd, 
smiling,  little  fairy  godmother  visible 
in  the  shadow  of  the  half-open  door. 
After  the  first  swift  glance,  Marjorie 
laughingly  exulted  in  the  picture. 
"But  I  ought  to  have  it  myself! 
What  business  has  any  one  else  with 
a  whole  page  out  of  my  life,  painted 
so  plainly  that  words  could  not  make 
it  plainer  ?  So  common,  so  coarse ! 
My  old  complaint  on  the  very  pout  of 
her  lips  !  And  so  dull  and  drudging, 
all  among  the  cinders,  —  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fairy  at  the  door! 
0  foolish,  stupid  Marjorie  !  "  . . . 

After  a  little  silence,  the  artist  re- 
moved the  canvas,  and  lifted  another 


to  its  place.  The  kitchen  still ;  just 
without  the  door,  the  mice  and  lizards 
transformed  into  spruce,  liveried  at- 
tendants ;  within,  Cinderella,  beautiful 
and  glowing  in  her  ball  attire,  watch- 
ing with  a  half-smile  the  little  fairy, 
who,  regardless  of  the  great  pumpkin 
at  her  feet,  had  taken  from  a  Ifeap  of 
vegetables  a  much-reviled  bulb,  which, 
at  the  touch  of  her  wand,  had  burst 
into  exquisite  blossoms  for  her  god- 
daughter's bouquet,  —  the  artist,  hav- 
ing a  fancy  of  his  own  to  indulge, 
taking  in  this  matter  a  slight  liberty 
with  the  original. 

Marjorie,  as  she  gathered  in  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  picture, 
dropped  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed  under  her 
breath,  — 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  all,  now,  —  the  whole 
heart  of  the  story!  My  fairy  god- 
mother ! " 

Turning  quickly,  he  took  both  her 
hands,  and,  kissing  them,  answered 
her, — 

"  My  princess." 

So  Marjorie  burgeoned  into  her 
beautiful  blossom-time ;  and  never 
again  did  life  seem  hard  and  coarse 
and  bare. 

The  potent  wand  never  lost  its 
magic,  as  so  many  wands  have  done, 
through  careless  disuse.  The  faithful 
love  that  enfolded  her  as  in  a  royal 
mantle,  that  had  taught  her  how  to 
live,  and  helped  her  in  the  rough  and 
toilsome  places,  made  all  the  wilder- 
ness to  blossom  for  her  like  the  rose, 
and  made  of  all  the  thorny  ways  a 
sacred  memory.  Thenceforth  the 
gray  of  the  soberest  dawn  that  broke 
above  her  was  flushed  with  soft  rose- 
tints,  like  the  hue  of  those  long- 
faded  flowers ;  and  over  the  dreariest 
day  that  ever  closed  in  gloom  about 
her,  stole  a  phantom  sweetness  of 
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hyacinths   long  dead,  mingling  with  mies.     They  lived   in   a   plain   little 

the    music    of   a   voice,    tender    and  home,  in  a  dull  little  street;  and  to 

true,    that    never    forgot    to    speak  you,  who  never  knew  the  legend  of 

the  old  fond  words  in  the  old  fond  bulb    and    blossom,    the   purity   and 

way.  sweetness  of  their  quiet  life,  the  love 

Yet   the  artist  and   his  wife  were  that  made  it  sacred,  and  the   aspira- 

poor,  and  life  was  a  daily  struggle,  —  tions    that    glorified   it,  I    dare    say 

for  him,  of  bread-getting ;  for  her,  of  Marjorie's      existence      would      have 

ceaseless  small  contrivings  and  econo-  seemed  commonplace  to  the  end. 


THE  POBTBAIT. 

BY    SARAH    HELEN   WHITMAN. 

SLOWLY  I  raised  the  purple  folds  concealing 
That  face,  magnetic  as  the  morning's  beam ; 

While  slumbering  memory  thrilled  at  its  revealing, 
Like  Memnon  wakening  from  his  marble  dream. 

Again  I  saw  the  brow's  translucent  pallor, 
The  dark  hair  floating  o'er  it  like  a  plume  ; 

The  sweet,  imperious  mouth,  whose  haughty  valor 
Defied  all  portents  of  impending  doom. 

Eyes  planet  calm,  with  something  in  their  vision 
That  seemed  not  of  earth's  mortal  mixture  born, 

Strange  mythic  faiths  and  fantasies  Elysian, 

And  far,  sweet  dreams  of  "  fairy  lands  forlorn  ;  " 

Unfathomable  eyes,  that  held  the  sorrow 
Of  vanished  ages  in  their  shadowy  deeps, 

Lit  by  that  prescience  of  a  heavenly  morrow 
Which  in  high  hearts  the  immortal  spirit  keeps. 

Oft  has  that  pale,  poetic  presence  haunted 
My  lonely  musings  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Transforming  the  dull  earth-life  it  enchanted, 
With  marvel  and  with  mystery  and  with  power. 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  sullen  sea-wind  moaning 
Its  dirge-like  requiems  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Or  listened  to  the  autumn  woods  intoning 
The  wild,  sweet  legend  of  the  lost  Lenore. 
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Oft  in  some  ashen  evening  of  October 

Have  stood  entranced  beside  a  mouldering  tomb, 

Hard  by  that  visionary  Lake  of  Auber 

Where  sleeps  the  shrouded  form  of  Ulalume. 

Oft  in  chill,  star-lit  nights  have  heard  the  chiming 
Of  far-off,  mellow  bells  on  the  keen  air, 

And  felt  their  molten-golden  music  timing, 
To  the  heart's  pulses  answering  unaware. 

Sweet,  mournful  eyes,  long  closed  upon  earth's  sorrow, 
Sleep  restfully  after  life's  fevered  dream  ! 

Sleep,  wayward  heart !  till  on  some  cool,  bright  morrow, 
Thy  soul,  refreshed,  shall  bathe  in  morning's  beam. 

Though  cloud  and  shadow  rest  upon  thy  story, 
And  rude  hands  lift  the  drapery  of  thy  pall, 

Time,  as  a  birthright,  shall  restore  thy  glory, 
And  Heaven  rekindle  all  the  stars  that  fall. 


AMERICAN   BISHOPS   AND  PAPAL   INFALLIBILITY. 

BY   J.  B.  TORRICELLI. 

IT  is  one  of   our  people's  notions,  correspondents     of    Catholic    papers 

that   the    Catholic    Church    in    this  wrote    that    the    American    bishops 

country    must    necessarily    feel    the  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 

influence  of  their  free  institutions,  and  tion  in  Home ;  that  they  enjoyed  the 

will  eventually  become  a  very  liberal  greatest    esteem,    and    were    distin- 

association.        When    the   American  guished    among    their   brethren    for 

bishops  left  for  Rome  to  attend  the  liberality  of  views,  independence  of 

Ecumenical  Council,  it  was  supposed  thought,    and    broad    application   of 

and   expected   that   they  would  side  Christian    principles.       Such    letters 

with  the  opposition,  and  never  could  were  republished  or  quoted  from  by 

vote    for    any   doctrine    or   measure  the  secular  press,  as  if  the  American 

contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  people  had   reason  to  feel   proud  of 

our  Constitution  is  founded.     Many  being  represented  by  such  men. 
even  thought   that  they  would   take        Facts,   however,    do    not    seem   to 

the  lead,  and  use  their  influence  with  have     answered     that      expectation, 

the  assembled  bishops  to  prevent  the  There  are  three  documents,  every  one 

condemnation   of    the    principles    al-  of   which  is  sufficient   to  show  how 

'ready  condemned  by  Pius  the  Ninth  far  the  influence  of  our  free  institu- 

in   his   Syllabus   of    1864.      Shortly  tions   can   modify  the  views  of    the 

after  the  opening  of  the  Council,  the  Catholic   hierarchy  of    this   country. 
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One  is  an  answer  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
in  which  the  former  utterly  denies 
the  assertion  made  by  the  latter,  that 
the  American  episcopate  was  opposed 
to  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 
"We,"  says  the  archbishop,  "inti- 
mately unite  the  infallibility  of  the 
Koman  pontiff  with  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church ;  and  we  propose  the 
first  as  a  logical  consequence  and 
corollary  of  the  primacy,  in  such  sort, 
that  it  extends  as  far  as,  and  ac- 
knowledges no  other  limits  than, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the 
divinely  constituted  primacy  itself, 
which  are  principles  of  the  faith 
fixed  and  determined  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  Church."  Through  the 
whole  of  this  letter  his  Grace  claims 
for  the  American  bishops  the  honor 
of  being  as  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  papacy,  and  to  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  those  principles,  as 
any  Spanish  bishop  or  Italian  car- 
dinal can  be. 

The  second  document  is  a  kind  of 
memorandum  presented  to  the  pope 
by  the  American  bishops.  They 
deprecate  the  definition  of  papal 
infallibility  as  an  article  of  faith,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  too  absolute 
and  direct.  In  their  opinion,  it 
might  start  the  susceptibilities  of 
many,  and  raise  an  opposition  which 
should  be  prevented.  Instead  of  the 
absolute  assertion  stating  that  the 
pope  is  infallible,  they  propose  to  de- 
clare, — 

1.  That  no  appeal  exists  from  the 
judgments  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
2.  That  every  Christian  owes  to  these 
judgments  an  interior  assent,  and 
not  jonly  a  respectful  silence.  3. 
That  Gallicanism,  by  separating  the 
body  of  bishops  from  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  giving  to  the  first  the 
right  of  reforming  the  judgments  of 


the  second,  destroys  the  order  estab- 
lished by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
which  it  belongs  to  Peter  to  confirm 
his  brethren,  and  not  to  receive  con- 
firmation from  them.  4.  That  the 
decisions  of  the  pope  are  not  less 
sovereign  in  the  declaration  of  dog- 
matic facts,  than  in  the  determina- 
tion of  purely  doctrinal  questions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
propositions  that  the  American 
bishops  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  majority  of  the  Council;  and  it 
is  only  for  prudential  reasons  that 
they  would  have  the  direct  proclama- 
tion of  papal  infallibility  diluted  into 
four  articles  of  faith,  containing  in 
substance  more  than  that  single  one. 
They  would  have  besides  the  satis- 
faction and  the  glory  of  seeing  Gal- 
licanism explicitly  condemned,  as 
every  good  ultramontane  should  de- 
sire. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said 
and  written  about  the  protest  of  the 
American  bishops  against  the  defini- 
tion of  papal  infallibility  as  a  Catholic 
dogma,  which  is  the  third  document 
we  alluded  to.  They  have  thereby 
got  the  credit  of  being  very  liberal, 
and  more  reasonable  even  than 
Bishops  Dupanloup  and  Strossmayer. 
We  said  the  protest,  because  so  it  was 
called  and  heralded  in  this  country. 
Not  a  single  word,  however,  could 
we  find  in  it  sounding  like  a  protest. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  pope,  and  not 
to  the  Council,  —  a  fact  by  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  from  what  quarter  the 
inspiration  to  the  bishops  is  ex- 
pected. The  American  bishops  —  or, 
rather,  some  twenty-five  of  them,  for 
they  did  not  all  take  this  bold  step 
—  "  humbly  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
his  Holiness,  most  earnestly  sup- 
plicate that  the  question  on  the  defi- 
nition of  the  infallibility  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  as  a  dogma  of 
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faith,  may  not  be  proposed  to  the 
Vatican  Council."  The  reasons 
stated  for  their  supplication  are  three, 
which,  by  the  petitioners,  are  deemed 
to  be  sufficient.  No  mention  is  made 
of  any  objection  to  the  doctrine  itself 
on  their  part ;  they  do  not  doubt  its 
veracity,  but  about  this  being  the 
occasion  for  its  proclamation.  "  The 
discussion  in  question,"  they  say, 
"will  evidently  show  a  want  of 
union,  and  especially  unanimity, 
among  the  bishops."  That  there 
should  be  no  union  and  unanimity  in 
the  assembly  is  very  natural ;  it  can- 
not be  prevented;  but  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  such  a 
fact  should  not  be  allowed  to  trans- 
pire. As  a  second  reason,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  given  in  which  the 
petitioning  bishops  are  placed.  In 
countries  where  "heresies  not  only 
exist  with  impunity,  but  are  domi- 
nant," it  is  feared  that  the  definition 
of  papal  infallibility,  instead  of 
attracting,  would  alienate  those  whom 
it  is  sought  by  all  Christian  means  to 
lead  to  the  true  fold  of  Christ. 
Whether  it  be  worthy  of  teachers 
of  religion  to  abstain  from  proclaim- 
ing an  important  truth  for  fear  of 
interfering  with  proselytism,  is  an- 
other question.  Empty  places  must 
be  filled,  large  additions  to  the  num- 
ber of  converts  must  be  shown.  If 
the  withdrawal  of  any  truth  from 
them  will  help  in  the  matter,  it 
should  be  done.  We  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  such  was  the  thought  of 
the  bishops  in  the  statement  of  this 
second  reason ;  but  we  say  that  this 
is  its  purport.  The  third  and  last 
reason  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best, 
although  many  might  think  it  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  withdrawal 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
"We  anticipate  that  endless  ques- 
tions will  arise,"  say  the  bishops, 


"  which  may  interfere  with  and  pre- 
vent the  work  of  our  ministry,  and 
cause  the  fruits  of  this  Council  to  be 
lost  to  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Church." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  three  docu- 
ments we  have  examined  that  author- 
izes the  statement  that  the  American 
bishops  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility,  or  that  they 
have  in  any  way,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Council  to  the  present  day, 
done  or  said  any  thing  tending  to 
show  the  influence  of  American  in- 
stitutions on  their  minds.  The  im- 
pressions of  their  education  cannot 
be  obliterated  by  any  principle  con- 
trary to  those  which  constitute  for 
them  the  only  saving  truth.  As  long 
as  they  are  in  the  minority,  true  and 
sincere  Catholics  will  not  say  or  do 
any  thing  against  our  institutions; 
but  as  soon  as  number  and  power  is 
with  them,  they  will  try  to  substitute 
their  own  principles  and  institutions 
for  ours. 

The  Catholic  Church,  whatever  her 
ministers  in  this  country  may  say, 
can  never  assimilate  or  approve  the 
principles  that  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions.  They  are 
all  distinctly  condemned  as  false,  and 
destructive  of  both  the  Church  and 
civil  society;  and  no  one  can  con- 
sistently and  in  good  faith  profess 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Home 
and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  say  with  one  of  the 
American  archbishops  that  the  pope 
in  his  Syllabus  did  not  condemn 
those  doctrines  and  principles  with 
regard  to  America,  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  there  are  two  moral  stand- 
ards and  two  religious  measures,  one 
for  the  Old  and  the  other  for  the  New 
World.  Such  an  assertion  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  evasion  of  the  question, 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  to 
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make  them  believe  that  the  pope  has  science     and     worship,    freedom    of 

a  great  respect  and  deference  for  the  opinion   and   speech,  religious   toler- 

principles  they  cherish.      Our  people  ance    and   equality  of    men,  and  all 

should   know  that   there    can  be   no  principles    akin   to   these,   are   false, 

such  thing:    what   is   religiously   or  blasphemous,    subversive,   atheistical, 

morally    false     and     destructive     in  and  diabolical,  they  mean  that  they 

Europe    must    necessarily   be    so  in  are   so    everywhere,    and   that   it   is 

America,  all  archiepiscopal  assertions  their  bounden  duty  to   uproot  them 

in  the  world  notwithstanding.    When  wherever  they   are   found.      And   so 

Pius  the   Ninth   proclaims  from  his  they  will    and  must   do,  as  soon   as 

Vatican,    when    the    Council   repeat  circumstances    and    the    indifference 

after     him,     that     liberty    of     con-  of  the  people  may  allow  it. 


THE  WOMAN   QUESTION. 

BY     D.     H.     EL  A. 
FIRST    PHASE. 

ONCE  Adam  woke  from  dreamless  sleep 

Or  pleasant  dreams,  —  who  knows  ?  — 
But  peaceful  sure,  or  light,  or  deep, 

For  angels  guarded  his  repose ; 
And  quiet,  too ;  for  there  as  yet 

Existed  none  else  human ;  — 
A  quiet  brief;  for,  while  he  slept, 

His  rib  was  made  a  woman. 

He  woke  to  gaze  with  dazed  surprise 

Upon  a  wondrous  vision,  — 
Himself;  but  'twas  himself  revised, 

And  bettered  by  revision. 
And  mixed  and  strange  the  surging  tide 

Of  feelings  that  came  o'er  him. 
With  sense  of  loss,  he  sure  had  gained 

The  beauteous  one  before  him  ; 
'Twas  gain  in  loss ;  the  paradox 

His  sons  have  settled  never. 
He  found  himself  with  one  rib  less, 

Yet  more  a  man  than  ever. 
And  happier  he  than  all  his  sons 

Who  traffic  in  that  mart ; 
For,  for  what  he  purchased  with  a  rib? 

They  have  to  pay  a  heart. 
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And  still  his  paradox  was  she,  — 

Alternate  crown  and  cross. 
He  found  at  first  his  loss  a  gain, 

And  then  his  gain  a  loss : 
For  wild  the  earth,  and  desolate, 

Where'er  his  steps  might  roam  ; 
And  not  till  woman  came  it  bloomed 

His  beauteous  Eden  home. 
Yet  she,  fair  sharer  of  his  bliss, 

By  serpent  arts  beguiled, 
Changed  the  sweet  bowers  Elysian 

To  desolation  wild. 
Ah !  when,  without  a  wife  to  guide 

His  erring  footsteps  thither, 
Did  man  e'er  find  a  paradise, 

Or  fail  to  lose  it  with  her  ? 

When  Adam  found,  —  so  Milton  says ; 

And  he,  you  know,  discloses 
More  in  detail  the  whole  affair, 

And  most  as  true  as  Moses,  — 
When  Adam  found  what  Eve  had  done, 

And  knew  the  sad  disaster, 
The  question  rose,  to  stay  alone, 

Or  eat,  and  follow  after. 
His  choice,  a  dread  dilemma's  horns, 

Each  threatening  to  impale  him  ; 
And,  whichsoe'er  he  chose,  quite  sure 

It  nothing  would  avail  him. 
If  he  refused,  and  staid  alone, 

It  Eden  were  no  more ; 
Or  if  he  ate,  and  followed  her, 

His  Eden  life  were  o'er. 
Not  long  delayed  he,  though  he  held 

The  fate  of  all  things  human ; 
When  choice  'twixt  wife  and  Eden  stood, 

He  quickly  chose  the  woman. 
And  wasn't  he  right  ?  I  ask,  and  own 

The  paradox  consuming : 
'Twasn't  Paradise  until  she  came ; 

She  ruined  it  by  coming. 
Just  so  full  many  a  son  of  his 

Has  deemed  his  garden-patcli 
Would  like  another  Eden  bloom 

With  her  beneath  his  thatch  ; 
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And  many  a  one  whom  she  has  led 
From  Paradise,  not  thither, 

Has  said,  Who'd  live  without  a  wife  ? 
One  can  but  just  live  with  her. 

But  ever  since  that  solid  sleep 

When  that  one  rib  went  out, 
Man's  had  a  certain  weakness  on 

That  vacant  side,  no  doubt ; 
And  as  we  always  cling  the  most 

To  what  is  loved  and  lost, 
So  man  has  clung  to  that  old  rib, 

Regardless  of  the  cost. 


LIFE    AND   LIFE-FORCE. 


FROM    A    PHYSICIAN'S    STAND-POINT. 


BY  DR.  G.  M.  KEL.LOGG,  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


Ix  the  animal  framework,  we  find 
the  three  kinds  of  levers.  The  lever 
is  just  as  much  a  mechanical  power 
in  the  body  as  out,  and  is  set  in 
motion  in  accordance  with  strict 
mechanical  principles. 

The  pound  of  mixed  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  denominated  food,  is  as 
truly  an  integer  of  force  consumed  in 
the  furnace  of  the  body,  as  in  one 
made  of  stone  or  iron. 

Years  ago,  before  the  animal 
frame-work  had  been  examined,  — 
before  the  complicated  system  of 
levers  by  which  an  animal  effects 
motion  was  understood,  — every  move- 
ment, however  slight,  was  regarded 
as  strictly  vital.  In  ancient  times, 
the  breath  and  the  soul  were  thought 
identical ;  the  Greek  tyvffl  and  Latin 
anima  signify  literally  either  the  soul 
or  breath.  But  the  physiologist  of 
to-day  sees  no  more  vis  vitce  in  the 
breath  than  in  those  bony  levers 
which  form  the  limbs,  that  may  be 
cut  off,  one  after  another,  without 


materially  affecting  vitality.  And 
now,  since  those  mighty  impondera- 
ble agents,  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  recognized  as  imperishable 
physical  forces,  and  as  correlated,  if 
not  identical,  they  are  thought  at 
last  by  the  evolutionists  and  proto- 
plastists  to  be  equal  to  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  The  great  Huxley 
would  repeat  the  boast  of  Archimedes : 
"  Give  me  matter  and  motion,  proto- 
plasm and  mechanical  force,  and  I 
will  repeat  the  phenomena  of  univer- 
sal life."  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  in  a  vis  vitce  as  superior  to 
or  outside  of  the  domain  of  the 
physical  forces  ?  We  think  there  is  ; 
and  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  pre- 
sent a  few  considerations  which  seem 
to  establish  this.  The  ancient  faith 
in  the  supernatural  has  not  quite 
died  out  of  us  yet.  As  long  as 
physiologists  find  the  same  mystery, 
at  the  threshold  of  their  investiga- 
tions, which  our  forefathers  found, 
it  behooves  them  to  be  slow  in  reject- 
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ing   the   ancient    notion   of    a   vital 
force. 

It  is  as  true  to  us  as  to  our  fathers, 
that 
"  You  nor  I,  nor  nobody,  knows 

How  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows." 

The  phenomena  of  life  are  physical, 
—  can  be  seen,  traced,  understood, 
and  reasoned  upon.  But  what  is  life  ? 

Can  the  microscopic  germ  receive 
in  its  tender  structure  the  blow  or 
force  that  will  result  in  so  many 
physical  phenomena,  during  the  long 
life  of  the  individual  into  which  it 
is  to  be  developed?  A  fraction  of 
the  physical  force  necessary  to  move 
a  single  muscle  would  decompose  or 
annihilate  the  vital  corpuscle  or 
molecule.  The  germinal  life-force  re- 
peats itself  indefinitely  by  reproduc- 
tion in  cell-growth ;  and  the  sum  of 
all  the  cell  life-forces  will  probably 
equal  that  of  the  life-force  in  the 
entire  animal,  no  matter  how  gigan- 
tic. Is  this  life-force  like  any  of  the 
physical  forces?  No:  its  operations 
are  very  different.  It  commences 
with  a  single  point,  and  attracts  to 
itself  from  surrounding  nature  the 
elements  and  forces  it  needs. 

It  aggregates  and  segregates  the 
forces,  just  as  it  does  matter.  Mat- 
ter has  the  power  of  aggregating 
other  matter  to  itself;  but  no  physi- 
cal force  can  thus  afi'ect  the  other 
forces.  The  vis  vitce  seems  to  in- 
crease with  the  extension  of  the 
organism  it  develops;  but  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  any  more  considerable 
than  in  its  germinal  stage.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  becomes 
increased  according  to  the  need. 
There  is  no  period,  between  its 
initiation  and  its  death,  or  departure, 
in  which  an  increase  in  its  potency 
can  be  demonstrated.  As  a  rule, 
nothing  destroys  or  materially  affects 
it  that  does  not  seriously  impair  the 


integrity  of  the  organism  belonging 
to  it ;  and  it  often  exhibits  wondrous 
vigor  at  the  very  instant  of  death. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  remedial 
agents,  in  their  physiological  effects, 
seem  to  indicate  a  decided  re-action 
upon  the  vital  principle.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  that  class  of 
agents  called  poisons. 

Suppose  we  place  upon  the  tongue 
of  a  child  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia ;  it  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  muscular 
system  is  actuated  by  violent  and 
continued  spasms.  If  we  place  upon 
the  tongue  of  another  child  a  frac- 
tion of  a  grain  of  morphia,  consisting 
chemically  of  the  same  elements,  we 
find  the  very  opposite  effects  pro- 
duced. Instead  of  spasms,  there  is 
great  relaxation,  followed  by  stupor. 
Are  the  tetanic  spasms  induced  by 
strychnia  in  any  way  proportioned  to 
any  physical  force  wrapped  up  in 
that  little  white  powder?  The 
malaria,  which  no  chemist  has  yet 
been  able  to  analyze,  seems  directly 
resisted  by  the  vis  vitce;  and,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  subtle 
miasm,  we  know,  seriously  impairs 
the  latter,  and  often  entirely  destroys 
it. 

The  physiological  effects  of  many 
medicines  are  inexplicable  on  any 
simple  physical  grounds.  They  are 
analogous  in  their  action  to  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  mental  states  or 
impressions.  Every  physician  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  depressing  effects 
of  fear,  and  the  exhilaration  conse- 
quent upon  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
joy.  The  sense  of  sight  re-acts, 
through  the  induced  mental  states, 
upon  the  system.  The  absence  of 
light  disposes  to  sleep ;  as  do  certain 
waving  motions,  like  that  of  a  field 
of  grain.  Monotonous  sounds  induce 
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quiet  and  sleep ;  and  many  remarka- 
ble effects  have  been  attributed  to 
music,  both  exciting  and  depressing. 
Many  odors  are  exhilarating,  and 
others  directly  depress.  Under  the 
influence  of  strong  mental  impres- 
sions, the  wheels  of  life  have  been 
suddenly  arrested.  No  one  claims 
that  mental  conditions  are  of  the 
nature  of  any  physical  force. 

The  vis  vitce  is  proportioned,  prob- 
ably, to  the  number  of  ultimate  cells 
endowed  with  life.  We  should  hence 
infer,  that  it  is  weak  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  life ;  but,  as  it  is  a  force  for 
which  no  mechanical  equivalent  has 
been  found,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
positively  when  it  is  strongest.  The 
animal  organization,  upon  the  physi- 
cal theory,  should  last  forever,  or,  at 
least,  until  destroyed  by  violence  ;  for 
the  animal  economy  is  supplied  with 
complete  arrangements  for  self-re- 
newal. Hence  we  recognize  death 
as  an  inexplicable,  ultimate  fact,  as 
mysterious  as  life  itself,  being  simply 
the  absence  of  life.  As  cold  and  dark- 
ness are  the  absence  of  heat  and 
light,  so  death  is  a  negative  quality. 
After  death,  the  organism  is  given 
over  to  the  physical  forces ;  and,  like 
wolves,  they  enter  in  and  rend  the 
fair  fabric  which  life  has  engendered. 
One  after  another,  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  forces  possess  it,  mum- 
bling and  mumbling  the  bones  and 
tissues  of  the  dead.  Light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  by  turns,  disintegrate  it, 
until  every  life-product  is  resolved  into 
its  original  element,  or  is  reduced  to 
the  dead  level  of  inorganic  matter. 

Vital  force  takes  possession  of,  and 
controls,  the  imponderable  physical 
forces,  to  make  them  tributary,  exactly 
as  it  does  the  mechanical  powers,  — 
the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  or  the 
pulley,  in  the  bony  framework,  or  the 
power  of  hydrostatics  in  the  fluids  of 


the  body.  In  most  mammals,  if  a  tube 
be  inserted  into  the  carotid  artery, 
the  blood,  sustained  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  Does 
this  give  the  hydrostatic  measure  of 
the  vital  powers  ?  No :  it  only  shows 
the  immediate  mechanical  force  of 
the  heart  obeying  the  ordinary  vital 
stimulus,  and  is  no  more  a  vital 
measure  than  is  the  lifting  of  a 
weight  by  the  hand.  The  term  vis 
vitce  has,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
become  more  and  more  confined  or 
limited.  Formerly,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, it  was  applied  to  nearly  every 
function  exhibited  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  economy,  no  matter  how 
gross  and  mechanical.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  investigation,  it  has  been 
steadily  moved  back,  to  include  such 
phenomena  only  as  are  peculiarly 
mysterious,  till,  at  last,  the  crude 
analogy-hunters  are  invading  its  last 
intrenchments,  affirming  that  life 
itself  is  but  the  result  of  the  action 
of  certain  physical  forces  operating 
upon  matter.  They  must,  however, 
first  demonstrate  the  production  of 
life  through  some  collocation  of  physi- 
cal forces,  before  the  science  of  physi- 
ology can  be  reconstructed,  leaving 
out  life-force  as  the  primum  mobile 
in  the  organic  world.  If  we  give  up 
the  convenient  term  inherited  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  past,  we  must, 
perforce,  claim  as  vital  every  function 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
which  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  life, 
thought,  or  will.  Let  us  for  the 
present,  then,  say  life,  simply,  and  dis- 
connect it  from  the  idea  of  any  forces 
save  such  as  minister  thereto ;  for  all 
the  material  forces  seem  to  be  at  its 
service. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  life,  —  un- 
conscious or  organic  life,  and  the  con- 
scious, volitional  or  mental.  The 
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former  presides  over  interior  growth 
and  conservation,  the  latter  is  ex- 
hibited in  re-actions  upon  external 
things.  Life  we  hold  to  be  spiritual 
entity;  and  it  is  dual,  as  we  have 
seen,  unconscious  or  organic,  and  con- 
scious or  volitional.  In  man,  the 
two  kinds  of  life  are  intimately 
blended,  the  latter  heing  in  great 
force.  Unconscious  or  organic  life 
becomes  more  and  more  emphasized 
as  we  descend  the  scale  of  being, 
until,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
excludes  the  other  altogether.  Un- 
conscious life  comes  first  in  the  order 
of  nature;  and  in  the  animal,  cell- 
ovular,  or  organic  life,  is  the  matrix 
out  of  which  is  evolved  the  volitional 
life.  Nerves  are  not  a  necessity  of 
life-manifestation,  any  more  than 
bones,  or  the  interior  osseous  frame- 
works, are  necessary  to  locomotion. 
They  are  means,  only,  through  which 
life  is  made  manifest.  Nothing  anal- 
ogous to  nerve  can  be  found  in  the 
vegetable,  or  in  the  cell  or  germinal 
vesicle  of  animal  life.  The  evolu- 
tionists insist  that  a  certain  collocation 
of  structures  induces  life ;  whereas, 
it  should  be  said,  life  evolves  endless 
collocations  of  structures.  Life  is  the 
universal  modifier.  It  causes  matter 
to  assume  the  most  fantastic,  regular, 
and  beautiful  forms.  There  is  no 
proof  that  life  is  caused  by  the  re-ac- 
tion of  any  or  all  the  known  phys- 
ical forces  upon  matter.  It  is  itself 
the  master,  the  ultimate  fact,  the 
divine  spark  or  breath.  Neither 
light,  heat,  nor  electricity  has  yet 
evolved  a  single  germ  out  of  matter, 
either  organic  or  inorganic  ;  but  how 
quickly  a  vitalized  germ  marshals  mat- 
ter and  the  physical  forces  into  line  ; 
and,  straight !  matter  is  clothed  upon 
with  a  garment  of  the  most  wondrous 
pattern  and  the  most  various  dyes ! 
Life  re-creates  matter  out  of  the  com- 


mon earth ;  it  evolves  forms  of  matter 
unknown  before.  There  are  sixty-two 
elements  named  by  the  chemists.  Se- 
lecting a  few  of  these,  life  creates 
therefrom  millions  of  substances,  as 
distinct  from  the  original  matter  and 
from  each  other  as  are  the  elements 
themselves.  The  chemist,  aided  by 
all  the  intelligence  and  forces  he  can 
bring  to  bear,  cannot,  in  his  labora- 
tory, produce  a  single  one  of  these 
multiform  products.  The  most  he 
has  really  been  able  to  do  is  to  arrest 
eremacausis  or  decay  in  organized 
matter  at  some  point.  Taking  a  few 
of  the  proximate  principles  developed 
in  organisms,  he  may  make  them  com- 
bine with  each  other,  just  as  he  does 
with  the  ultimate  elements.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  make  the  simplest 
proximates,  such  as  starch,  sugar, 
albumen,  gelatine.  He  can  oxidize 
them,  imitating  the  process  of  decay ; 
but  he  cannot  create  a  single  one 
from  the  original  elements.  These 
proximates  themselves  cannot  be 
converted  into  any  more  highly  or- 
ganized substances  without  the  aid 
of  life.  Thus,  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world,  we  have  creation  going 
on  within  creation;  and  life  is  the 
great  magician  which  effects  the  won- 
derful results.  Vegetable  life  creates 
the  food  for  all  animal  life  out  of 
mineral  matter;  so  cell-life,  in  the 
animal  world,  which  is  simply  vege- 
tative, evolves  the  volitional  life. 
Mind,  also,  the  crowning  glory  of  all 
animal  life,  seems  to  be  evolved 
therefrom.  Can  the  lesser  power 
produce  the  greater?  We  cannot  so 
believe,  according  to  our  conception 
of  forces,  either  material  or  spiritual ; 
hence  we  infer,  that,  as  the  germ  is  a 
part  of  the  individual  organism  into 
which  it  develops,  so  organic  life  and 
soul-life  are  inseparable  and  identical, 
or  portions  of  one  whole. 
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Descartes  taught  that  all  life  on 
earth,  save  the  intellectual  or  soul-life 
in  man,  passed  away  and  became 
nought  at  death.  This  idea  involves 
the  separation  in  man  himself  of  the 
two  life-elements,  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual. The  latter  alone,  Descar- 
tes believed  immortal.  He  was  forced, 
by  his  philosophy,  absurdly  to  deny  in- 
telligence to  the  whole  brute  creation. 
This  philosophy  impressed  itself  large- 
ly upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  past 
century ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  we  regard  it  as  utterly  false. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  have  instinctively 
cherished  the  belief  that  the  life,  or 
vital  spark,  and  the  soul  are  one  and 
the  same.  A  phraseology  growing 
out  of  this  view  has  impressed  itself 
on  all  science  and  literature.  We 
say  vis  vitce,  life-force,  vitality,  the 
breath  of  life,  the  divine  spark,  vital 
spark  or  spirit,  &c. ;  which  terms,  in 
common  usage,  are  synonymous  with 
soul. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  it 
is  the  vital  force  which  binds  together 
the  elements  in  complex  organic  com- 
pounds. Normally  they  are  held  to- 
gether by  very  feeble  affinities ;  that 
is,  these  compounds  are  far  less  stable 
than  the  ordinary  combinations  of 
simple  elements  existing  in  nature  or 
elaborated  by  the  chemist.  The  ele- 
ments, when  acted  upon  by  the  physi- 
cal forces,  —  light,  heat  and  electrici- 
ty, —  obey  their  simple  affinities ;  a 
supporter  of  combustion  unites  with  a 
combustible  bod}',  and  in  simple  and 
unvarying  proportions.  One  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  unites  with  a  single 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  form  water ; 
and  this  is  a  type  of  the  rest.  In  the 
inorganic  world,  seven  of  the  negative 
elements  and  one  of  the  positive  is  the 
highest  proportion  of  combination  yet 
secured  by  the  chemist.  This  is  ex- 
ampled  in  permanganic  acid, — seven 


of  oxygen  to  one  of  manganese  ;  but 
generally  the  combination  is  one  to  one, 
or  one  to  two.  Life  has  the  power  of 
making  elements  combine  by  the  score ; 
and  it  establishes  affinities  between 
elements  which  have  never  been 
known  to  unite  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  the  physical  forces  aided  by 
the  art  of  the  chemist,  and  never  if 
left  to  themselves.  Hydrogen  and 
carbon  have  no  affinity  for  each  other 
naturally ;  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
simplest  combination  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, exampled  in  carburetted  hy- 
drogen and  olefiant  gas,  can  be  formed 
save  through  the  interposition  of  organ- 
ic matter ;  but  life  has  the  power  of 
causing  these  two  elements  to  unite  in 
almost  any  proportion,  producing  or- 
ganic products.  Indeed,  the  greater 
bulk  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
consists  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
which  united  are  at  once  the  only  food 
and  fuel.  All  the  proper  foods  are 
complex  piles  of  elements  held  togeth- 
er by  feeble  affinities  under  a  power- 
ful strain,  the  disintegration  and 
oxidation  of  which  exacts  animal 
heat  and  muscular  action.  The  tum- 
bling down  of  these  complex  piles  of 
atoms  within  the  system  liberates  a 
physical  force,  which,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  life,  is  the  continuous  cause  of 
many  important  motions  within  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

The  equivalent  of  force  generated 
by  given  quantities  of  food  is  much 
greater  in  the  furnace  of  the  body  than 
in  one  of  brick  or  iron.  The  economy 
of  fuel  and  force  is  here  far  greater 
than  in  any  machine  of  man's  contriv- 
ance. This  has  been  tested  by  nu- 
merous and  careful  experiments.  The 
relation  of  food  to  muscular  power  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  demon- 
strated. Its  relation  to  other  bodily 
functions,  as,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat,  is  somewhat 
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obscure,  —  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrocar- 
bons in  the  blood  and  tissues,  —  but 
the  correlation  of  the  vital  and  mental 
functions  therewith  is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are 
more  conscious  than  of  the  strain  or 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  prolonged 
thought.  We  are  as  conscious  of  ex- 
ertion in  the  act  of  willing  as  in  mus- 
cular effort.  Moreover,  certain  physi- 
cal and  chemical  changes  are  conse- 
quent upon  thought,  as  evidenced  in 
human  excretions  after  severe  mental 
labor,  indicative  of  more  or  less  de- 
composition of  brain  tissue.  This 
probably  eliminates  a  physical  force. 
If  this  force  ends  in  thought,  upon 
what  does  thought  re-act  physically  ? 
The  Brahman  who  devoted  himself  to 
silent  thought  and  contemplation  for 
forty  years  should  have  exploded. 
The  amount  of  rice  he  consumed  to 
develop  this  force  would  have  run 
a  steam-engine  some  months. 

Is  the  thought-power  of  the  great- 
est human  thinkers  in  any  way  cor-, 
related  to  the  amount  of  food  they 
eat  ?  No  one  believes  that  it  is.  If 
any  physical  force  is  correlated  to  and 
results  in  thought,  is  it  lost  in  thought? 
What  do  the  conservators  of  force  say 
to  this?  We  cannot  believe  that 
thought  is  the  product  of  any  physical 
force  operating  upon  matter,  however 
organized.  That  it  produces  many 
physical  disturbances  we  well  know, 
and  is  itself  stimulated  by  physical 
agencies. 

At  first,  the  vital  force  is  inappre- 
ciable ;  it  is  confined  to  a  single  cell 
or  to  a  microscopic  point.  This  goes 
on  developing  additional  cells,  all 
forces  being  absorbed  in  growth.  By 
the  multiplication  of  cells,  a  compli- 
cated organism  results,  which  mani- 
fests other  powers  in  addition  to 


simple  growth.  How  wonderful  it  is, 
that  from  this  single  vitalized  atom 
there  can  be  eliminated  a  breathing, 
moving,  sentient  being,  that  has 
already  harnessed  the  great  forces  of 
nature  to  his  car,  the  scope  of  whose 
thought  embraces  the  universe  ! 

In  every  manifestation  of  life-force 
in  organization,  the  result  is  an 
entity,  an  individual.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  the  individuality  is  not 
so  conspicuous.  In  man,  individual- 
ity is  the  culminating  product. 

Between  matter  and  mind,  it  is 
utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  establish 
relations  of  identity  or  analogy.  Yet 
we  readily  conceive  a  relation  between 
mind  and  force ;  for  either  may  be 
regarded  as  states  of  activity.  In 
our  minds,  there  is  a  consciousness 
of  force ;  our  idea  of  it  is  based  upon 
the  exertion  we  perceive  put  forth  in 
that  mental  state  or  act  we  denomi- 
nate will.  All  life,  then,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  dynamical 
agent,  which  acts  immediately  upon 
matter,  as  in  cell-growth,  or  medi- 
ately through  certain  physical  forces. 
The  nature  of  the  organs  or  material 
through  which  it  acts  determines  its 
mode  of  manifestation.  The  will 
does  not  act  immediately  upon  mus- 
cle, but  mediately  through  nerves. 
This  mode  of  action  has  given  rise, 
among  physiologists,  to  the  term 
nerve-force.  We  do  not  know  posi- 
tively that  any  such  force  exists ;  but 
the  term  is  convenient.  Between 
mind  and  motion  exists  a  vital  force, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two ; 
and  this,  in  the  active  operations  of 
the  mind,  we  recognize  as  will,  but  in 
all  organic  or  automatic  movements 
simply  as  vital  force.  We  may  as- 
sume vital-force  and  nerve-force  to 
be  correlated ;  for  they  mutually  re-act 
upon  each  other.  The  nerves  of 
special  sense  re-act  to  induce  thought. 
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Vital-force,  acting  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, produces  cell-growth ;  the 
interposition  of  nerve-force  is  not  here 
needed.  Only  this  variety  of  life  is 
manifest  in  the  vegetable  world.  We 
are  compelled  to  regard  vitality  as  a 
force  sui  generis,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
nature  of  any  physical  force,  since  it 
is  not  in  its  entirety  transferred.  If 
heat  produces  motion,  it  disappears 
itself,  and  is  continued  as  motion ;  but 
the  vital-force  does  not  disappear  or 
seem  lessened  by  any  physical  force 
which  it  engenders  through  the  or- 
ganism; that  is,  the  will  or  vitality 
remains  undimiriished  after  the  act. 
Life-force  is  the  same  in  kind,  through 
whatever  organism  it  may  be  made 
manifest ;  but  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganism may  and  probably  does  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  manifestation. 
Thus  we  have  nerve-force  as  an  out- 
growth of  vitality,  re-acting  upon  or 
through  a  nervous  system. 

Vital-force  marshals  into  its  service 
the  physical  forces,  just  as  it  does  the 
elements  'it  needs,  or  the  mechanical 
powers.  First  and  foremost,  it  calls 
into  use  heat  and  chemical  action : 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  draws 
electricity  to  its  aid.  When  it  finds 
need  for  this,  there  is  a  special  appa- 
ratus prepared  for  its  accumulation 
and  preservation,  as  in  the  torpedo 
and  the  electric  eel.  Nerve-force 
seems  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
electric,  but  they  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct; for  the  feeblest  electric  cur- 
rent passes  freely  along  a  ligated 
nerve,  while  the  nervous  influence 
cannot.  There  is  yet  no  decided 
evidence  that  nerve-force  is  a  physi- 
cal force,  distinct  from  life-force ;  and 
for  the  present,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  assume  that  it  is  not. 

Animal  heat,  the  result  of  chemical 
action,  must  be  distributed  uniformly 
through  the  system  under  the  direc- 


tion of  organic  life-force;  if  any  ob- 
struction exists  to  its  free  transfusion, 
disease  is  lighted  up,  the  first   step 
toward  death  or  disintegration.     The 
supply  of  animal  heat,  whereby  birds 
and   the   higher   orders  of  mammals 
are  rendered  in  a  degree  independent 
of    circumstances,  is  the  source,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  imperious  demand 
for  food.     By  a  process  analogous  to 
ordinary  combustion,  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen,    directly  supplied  by  food, 
or  that  have  already  subserved  some 
function  in   the  tissues,  are  set  free, 
and  forced  to  unite  with  oxygen  in- 
troduced by  the  respiratory  process; 
and  thus  is  given  off  as  much  heat  as 
if  the  same  materials  were  burned  in 
a  furnace.     The  great  heat  of  birds 
(from  110°  to  112°  Fahr.),  and  their 
great    muscular    activity,    involve    a 
very  large  consumption  of  food ;  and, 
considering  their  prolonged  flights,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  this  great 
muscular  force  and  high  animal  heat 
can    be    furnished    by    the    limited 
amount  of  food   provided,  especially 
when  we  consider  its  nature,  and  the 
capriciousness   of    its    supply.      The 
food  or  fuel  thus  obtained,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  vital  operations,  must  be 
most   intelligently  and   economically 
manipulated,  in   order  to   effect  the 
results    observed;    and,    indeed,   life 
can   make   no   mistakes.      It  is  this 
intelligence   in   nature  by  which  we 
are    so    powerfully   impressed,  —  the 
presence  in  every  creature  of  a  guid- 
ing,    controlling,    intelligent,    active 
plan  or  idea.     This  principle  we  hold 
to  be  the  vital  principle.     It  is  per- 
fect in  all  its  details ;  the  body  itself, 
with   its  beauty  and   adaptedness  to 
ends,  is  only  its  outgrowth. 

We  cannot  withstand  the  convic- 
tion that  the  forms  of  organic  life  are 
first  impressed  in  the  egg  and  seed. 
They  appear  to  our  senses  as  though 
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each  was  an  unelaborated  idea,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  thought;  we 
rather  call  it  a  plan.  The  form,  from 
its  initiation  to  its  close,  is  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  save  with  violence 
to  life  or  completeness.  Loss  of  form 
can  never  be  restored  at  any  period 
of  life;  loss  of  tissue,  however,  may 
be,  indefinitely.  For  example, — an 
animal  may  waste  away  through  a 
very  signal  decadence  in  bony,  cellu- 
lar, or  fatty  tissues,  as  in  disease,  and 
a  perfect  recovery  ensue  ;  the  ultimate 
cells,  which  form  tissues,  renew  them- 
selves freely.  But  no  interstitial 
growth  can  restore  a  lost  limb  or 
organ.  The  elemental  tissues  are 
common  to  all  animals  and  plants. 

It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  the 
life-form  or  idea,  in  all  its  complete- 
ness, exists  in  the  germ,  although  it 
certainly  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
It  constitutes  a  species  in  nature. 
Subordinate  to  species,  the  individual 
or  personality  exists.  For  example, 
"  a  man  "  can  be  said  to  have  red  hair 
and  a  fair  complexion :  but  the  species 
cannot  be  so  described.  The  vis  vitas 
determines  all  these  subordinate 
forms,  types,  or  peculiarities. 

From  the  observations  of  all 
breeders  of  animals,  any  variation  of 
type  must  be  impressed  primarily, 
that  is,  hereditarily:  any  effort  to 
change  the  form  after  fecundation  is 
unsuccessful  without  destruction  of 
integrity.  This  is  the  divine  idea, 
the  central  plan,  the  life :  no  physical 
force  can  represent  it.  What  can 
it  be  but  the  soul,  or  vital  principle  ? 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  an 
organizing  force.  It  surrounds  and 
interpenetrates  every  portion  of  the 
organic  frame,  following  all  its  sinu- 
osities. The  nearest  approach  in 
lifeless  matter  to  organic  life-forms 
is  in  crystallization.  Here  the  form- 
force,  or  idea,  may  be  said  to  have  had 


an  existence  in  nature,  as  in  alum  or 
any  other  salt  discovered  by  the 
chemist,  before  the  formation  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  sustains  so 
important  a  relation.  In  crystalliza- 
tion, all  growth  or  development  is 
angular,  and  actuated  by  forces  mov- 
ing in  straight  lines,  which  evolve 
simple  geometrical  figures.  How 
different  from  the  co-ordinating  life- 
force  which  evolves  so  man}?-  diverse 
structures  and  organs  in  the  organic 
world ! 

Give  to  the  comparative  anatomist 
a  single  piece  of  bone  or  other  struc- 
ture belonging  to  an  animal  long 
extinct,  and  straight  he  evolves  the 
idea,  projects  the  framework,  re- 
clothes  it  with  flesh  and  blood,  and 
it  lives  again  to  the  mind.  He  re- 
constructs the  very  plan  or  life-form 
which  originally  existed,  though 
different  from  any  forms  at  present 
on  earth.  He  may  count  as  certain, 
that  any  plan  which  is  truly  indi- 
cated in  any  part,  however  insignifi- 
cant, will  be  carried  out  in  details. 
When  Owen  held  in  his  hand  the 
fragment  of  bone  belonging  to  the  ex- 
tinct Diornis,  he  restored  the  mighty 
bird  in  all  its  important  features ; 
and  after-research,  by  bringing  to 
light  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
this  feathered  monarch  of  the  past, 
has  served  only  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  his  original  portraiture. 

This  is  no  solitary  instance ;  but  a 
familiar,  every-day  experience  among 
students  of  natural  history.  They 
may  positively  rely  upon  their  homol- 
ogies.  Human  imagination,  unas- 
sisted, always  develops  a  monstrosity, 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  centaurs  and 
dragons  of  fable.  Any  part,  when 
rationally  deduced  from  another,  is 
always  found  correct.  Before  the 
animal  was  born  or  created,  the  plan 
was  formed,  and  this  was  impressed 
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upon  the  being  in  its  very  germ. 
The  caterpillar  does  not  simply  pre- 
figure the  butterfly,  but  contains  it, 
enswaddled  in  its  very  elemental 
idea  or  plan.  The  caterpillar  would 
not  be  caterpillar  without  the  butter- 
fly; the  larva,  chrysalis,  and  imago 
are  parts  of  one  whole. 

It  is  not  because  many  functions 
which  we  as  physiologists  investigate 
are  mysterious,  that  we  regard  them 
as  not  physical;  for  many  things 
which  are  unexplainable  do  not  im- 
press us  so ;  but  it  is  because  we  can- 
not conceive  of  any  physical  force  as 
possible  in  producing  the  observed 
effect. 

So  essential  are  the  organs  of 
reproduction  in  the  economy  of  life, 
that  these  structures  have  extremely 
close  relations  to  organic  life ;  but  in 
most  mammals  they  are  superficial  ap- 
pendages, and  may  be  removed  with 
but  little  disturbance  to  the  great 
life-centres.  Yet  the  mutilated  form 
announces  itself  by  great  and  sure 
perturbations  in  the  vital  forces.  The 
very  type  of  individual  conformation 
becomes  changed  in  many  animals, 
as  the  ox.  In  man,  the  voice  and 
the  beard  fall  away,  or  are  unde- 
veloped, and  the  mental  and  moral 
stamina  decay,  or  are  nought.  What 
physical  cause  can  account  for  the 
great  effects  superinduced  by  this 
mutilation,  so  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared to  the  amputation  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  and  by  consequence  so  much 
less  dangerous  to  individual  life  ? 
In  both  cases  the  life-form  is  injured, 
and  can  never  be  restored;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
strangely  connected  with  the  vital 
forces  on  the  one  hand,  yet  superfi- 
cial and  independent  on  the  other, 
the  integrity  of  the  original  design 
is  here  so  signally  encroached  upon, 
that  a  far  greater  disturbance  ensues 


than  would  be  looked  for  from  so 
trivial  a  cause. 

If  the  common  deer  or  stag  be 
castrated  just  as  its  horns  have 
started  for  the  season,  with  all  the 
vessels  of  the  head  surcharged  with 
blood  for  the  active  development  and 
nutrition  of  these  formidable  append- 
ages, —  immediately  an  arrest  of 
growth  occurs,  and  the  succeeding 
season  witnesses  the  animal  dis- 
crowned of  those  striking  symbols 
of  masculine  supremacy. 

No  physicist  or  materialist  can  ex- 
plain how,  and  actuated  by  what 
physical  forces,  the  movement  of  the 
testicle  is  accomplished,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  abdominal  cavity  below 
the  kidney,  in  early  foetal  life,  down- 
ward and  forward  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  whose  muscles  it  pierces,  and 
pushes  on  to  the  scrotum,  carrying 
with  it  shreds  of  muscle,  and  leaving 
its  scarred  and  never  fully-closed 
track,  —  the  inguinal  canal.  Why 
should  it  descend  at  all  ?  In  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  many  other  animals,  it 
does  not.  Vital  force  accomplishes 
this,  against  the  influence  of  all  the 
physical  forces  which  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  operating  in  the  case; 
and  it  educes  an  ideal  form,  the 
full  signification  of  which  is  at 
present  unknown,  save  to  the  Creator. 
We  signal  the  above  as  a  familiar  and 
striking  instance ;  but  we  find  organic 
life  marked  everywhere  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  subtile,  pervading,  guiding 
power,  in  the  leaf,  bud,  bloom,  and 
seed  of  the  tree,  to  the  heart,  brain, 
and  hand  of  man,  —  one  and  all  of 
which  are  daily  miracles  enacted 
before  us,  prompting  as  powerfully 
to  love,  wonder,  and  reverence,  as 
any  thing  recorded  in  ancient  story. 

We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to 
the  action  of  certain  medicines,  as  evi- 
dence of  an  immaterial  vital  principle. 
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The  physiological  action  of  certain 
drugs  upon  the  system  has  been 
studied  with  much  attention.  They 
seem  either  to  stimulate  or  depress ; 
and  most  of  these  agents  producing 
marked  effects  are  denominated 
poisons.  They  are  nearly  all  derived 
from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  their 
exclusively  physical  action,  that  these 
deleterious  agents  are  noxious  to 
nearly  all  forms  of  life,  even  to 
vegetable  life. 

If  strychnia,  morphia,  prussic 
acid,  and,  indeed,  most  other  poisons, 
are  deadly  to  plants  as  well  as  to 
animals,  their  action  must  be  upon 
something  common  to  both.  What 
can  be  common  to  both,  save  life  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  plants  analogous 
to  the  nervous,  circulating,  muscular, 
or  osseous  system.  We  cannot  but 
regard  this  as  an  experimentum, 
crucis  upon  this  vexed  'question. 
The  large  proportion  of  deadly  poi- 
sons operate  injuriously  upon  the 
vital  principle,  without  necessary  re- 
gard to  the  tissues  upon  which  they 
may  produce  their  primary  impression. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  agents  act 
with  different  degrees  of  violence  on 
diverse  organisms  and  structures. 
The  symptoms  induced,  preceding 
death,  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  organ  upon  which  the 
first  impression  is  produced. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  morphia, 
prussic  acid,  and  most  vegetable 
poisons,  are  deadly  to  the  plants 
which  secrete  them,  just  as  the  ser- 
pent is  destroyed  by  its  own  venom, 
or  the  bee  and  the  wasp  by  their  own 
stings.  We  throw  altogether  out  of 
view  morbific  poisons,  which  often 
induce  disease  and  death.  They  are 
exceedingly  subtle,  as  exampled  in 
small-pox  and  many  other  contagious 


and  miasmatic  disorders.  These 
poisons  seem  to  be  propagated  in  the 
hot-bed  of  the  system,  as  if  it  were 
their  only  nidusj  —  multiplied  as  if 
by  a  kind  of  ferment,  or  germination. 
This  kind  of  virus,  as  we  should  sup- 
pose, is  generally  limited  in  its 
ravages  to  a  single  species  of  animal, 
seldom,  if  ever,  running  through  an 
order;  and  certainly  never  includes 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  its  poison- 
ous action. 

Some  botanists,  from  the  action  of 
certain  poisons  on  plants,  inferred  the 
presence  of  a  nervous  system  in  their 
organization  ;  but  there  is  riot  a  trace 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  By 
physiological  poisons  we  mean  such 
as  cannot  be  perceived  to  act  chemi- 
cally or  mechanically  upon  the 
tissues.  We  legitimately  infer,  then, 
that  most  medicines  and  poisons  act 
upon  the  vis  vitce,  not  only  mediately, 
but  immediately :  we  cannot  account 
for  their  potency  and  energy  of  action 
by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  force 
which  they  may  be  presumed  to  pos- 
sess. Their  effects  are  strangely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantities  in 
which  they  are  administered.  Their 
action  is  strangely  illusive  to  investi- 
gation, even  as  to  the  tissues  upon 
which  they  primarily  act.  These 
substances  are  generally  found  un- 
changed in  the  blood  and  tissues 
after  death ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
time,  usually,  in  the  more  energetic 
poisons,  for  any  chemical  action  to  be 
brought  about.  The  inference,  then, 
we  hold  to  be  logical,  that  they 
attack  the  very  citadel  of  life,  —  the 
vital  principle  itself. 

The  modern  materialists,  with  their 
theory  of  one  physical  force,  are  strik- 
ing the  very  heaviest  blows  at  our 
pristine  simple  faith  in  spiritual  en- 
tities. Many  of  the  first  physicists  of 
the  day  have  given  the  weight  of 
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their  sanction  to  the  doctrine  that  all 
the  active  forces  of  nature  are  resolv- 
able into  a  single  one  ;  that  all  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  of  matter  are 
simple  states  induced  by  the  one  agent, 
and  that  that  agent  is  heat;  and 
that  heat  is  a  "  mode  of  motion."  If 
I  strike  a  blow  with  a  hammer  upon 
any  substance,  as  a  bit  of  metal,  on 
an  anvil,  the  motion,  being  arrested, 
finds  the  way  of  manifesting  itself  in 
heat.  The  bit  of  metal  we  know  be- 
comes very  hot,  and  the  heat  produced 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  force  ex- 
pended;  and  this  heat  is,  in  turn, 
measured  by  the  mechanical  force. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  heat  follows 
arrested  motion,  and  that  motion  fol- 
lows heat ;  but  "post  hoc  sed  nonprop- 
ter  hoc"  the  old  physiological  max- 
im, is  good  in  physics,  and  warns  us 
not  to  accept  the  oneness  or  identity 
of  these  forces. 

This  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  forces 
in  nature  to  a  single  one  reminds  us 
of  the  old  enthusiasm  which  actuated 
the  alchemists  in  the  past.  Knowing 
but  little  of  the  multitude  of  elements 
and  their  affinities,  they  were  misled 
by  the  analogies  they  perceived  per- 
vading the  metals,  and  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  substances  were 
simple  developments  of  each  other, 
and  that  by  a  little  manipulation  they 
could  be  transmuted  one  into  another. 
This  visionary  class  of  chemists  are 
not  all  dead  yet.  They  would  confine 
the  Creative  fiat  to  a  single  substance, 
from  which  all  things  are  evolved 
centrifugally  and  all  things  involved 
centripetal^.  These  are  the  vorticists. 
There  is  but  one  force,  the  vortical ; 
and  its  plane  is  the  ecliptic.  This 
maelstrom  of  worlds  and  world-dust 
goes  crashing,  grinding,  blazing 
to  the  centre,  with  a  force  which  is 
the  sum  of  all  forces.  Then  matter 
from  this  terrible  impact  is  resublimed 


into  the  ether  of  ethers,  which  fills 
space,  and  is  thus  being  ever  and  ever 
renewed.  This  sublimed  world-essence 
becomes  by  degrees  segregated  into 
the  comets,  which,  gradually  approach- 
ing the  great  vortex  plane,  are  con- 
creted into  worlds ;  and  thus  the  end- 
lessly repeated  story  of  the  past  is  to 
be  infinitely  repeated  in  the  eternity 
to  come.  We  fear  this  story  will  at 
last  become  too  stale  to  be  interesting 
to  celestial  minds.  It  is  a  bold,  fine 
theory  upon  which  pseudo  philosophers 
can  harangue  endlessly  to  a  congre- 
gation of  pseudo  thinkers.  Every 
apprentice  understands  it,  and  is  ready 
to  believe  that  he  has  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries.  For  does  he  not  see 
the  fiery  spray  dart  from  his  grindstone 
as  he  sharpens  his  chisels  ?  He  per- 
ceives his  drills  grow  hot  and  mag- 
netic, and  the  great  wheel-bands  in 
the  factories  become  alive  with  the 
electric  aura.  So  he  is  easily  convinced 
that  mechanical  force  is  equal  to  all 
things,  and  his  materialistic  mind  be- 
comes more  intensely  materialistic. 

The  only  difficulty  about  this  beau- 
tiful theory  is  that  it  is  probably  not 
true.  We  do  not  desire  to  sneer  at 
any  earnest  effort  at  the  comprehen- 
sion of  nature ;  but  philosophy  is  no 
hobby-horse  or  pony,  bitted,  saddled, 
and  padded,  to  be  ridden  and  put 
through  its  paces  by  mountebank 
showmen,  to  the  delectation  of  mechan- 
ics' institutes  and  library  associations. 

Nearly  every  science,  when  first 
initiated,  must  contend  with  two  great 
obstacles :  first,  with  the  unreason- 
ing incredulity  of  those  who  suspect 
a  falsehood  in  every  novelty,  and  next 
with  the  blind  and  vicious  enthusiasm 
of  such  as  perceive,  vaguely  and  dimly, 
a  long  vista  of  undefined  discoveries 
opening  upon  mankind,  and  who  im- 
agine that  the  universal  solvent  is 
found.  After  long  and  obstinate  dis- 
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belief,  when  the  medical  world  was 
at  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Harvey's  great  discovery,  they 
began  to  find  the  prime  cause  of  every 
disease  in  the  circulation.  Another 
group,  impressed  with  the  omnipotence 
of  steam-power,  attempted  to  steam 
away  all  human  ills.  Electricity  and 
magnetism  in  turn  were  to  cure  all 
disease,  and  turn  every  spindle.  This 
experience  is  uniformly  repeated. 

The  love  of  symmetry,  which  ren- 
ders men  eager  to  reduce  all  phenom- 
ena to  a  single  cause,  has  been  the 
precursor  of  the  noblest  discoveries. 
It  is  also  a  most  prolific  source  of 
error,  through  the  crude  notions  and 
theories  it  evokes.  In  our  day,  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  matter  has  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  impetus ;  and, 
since  the  relations  between  mind  and 
matter  are  studied  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  functions  of  the  latter,  that  a 
strong  gravitation  towards  material- 
ism should  result  need  not  excite  sur- 
prise. Physicists  are  now  passing 
through  this  stage.  They  have  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  matter, 
with  its  single  quality,  motion,  is  the 
only  reality,  as  the  idealists  long  ago 
did  with  regard  to  thought.  Nor  does 
it  seem  so  strange  that  the  history 
of  these  opposed  philosophies  should 
be  the  same,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  reflections. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  general 
subject  of  life  without  a  few  general 
observations  on  certain  features  of 
this  force,  which  seem  to  place  it  out 
of  the  domain  of  physical  force. 

Under  the  name  of  hygiene,  medi- 
cine has  entered  in  our  day  upon  a 
campaign  against  disease,  which 
promises  more  decided  results  than 
ever  her  most  enthusiastic  votaries 
have  hoped  for.  Medicine  has  not  in 
her  repertory  a  single  specific  cure ; 


but  she  has,  through  sanitary  reforms, 
it  is  admitted,  increased  the  general 
average  of  human  life.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  death  have  disappeared, 
and  many  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  their  action.  The  plague, 
which  once  decimated  the  civilized 
world,  has  disappeared  before  a  vigor- 
ous quarantine ;  small-pox  is  shorn 
of  its  ancient  terrors ;  and  the  scurvy 
has  vanished  through  improved  diet- 
etics. To  wash  has  become  a  duty 
of  civilization.  The  ancients  made 
the  bath  too  much  of  a  luxury  for  its 
beneficial  influence  to  be  secured. 
The  patrician  and  the  plebeian  could 
both  indulge  therein ;  but  the  beggar 
returned  to  his  rags  and  his  vermin, 
and  the  robes  of  the  patrician  were 
but  little  cleaner.  History  tells  us 
of  their  sumptuous  lavatoriums,  but 
makes  little  mention  of  washing-ma- 
chines, laundries,  or  clean  linen ;  and 
soap  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  save  as 
an  unguent  for  the  hair.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  taught  us  how  to  construct 
drains,  and  the  necessity  of  pure  air 
and  thorough  ventilation.  We  know 
something,  also,  of  pure  water  and 
wholesome  food.  The  cholera  is  still 
a  permitted  scourge;  typhus  claims 
its  hecatombs  of  victims ;  while  con- 
sumption hales  away  to  untimely 
graves  her  annual  thousands  of  the 
best  and  fairest  of  humanity.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  average  du- 
ration of  life  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing wherever  the  conditions  of 
a  sound  hygiene  have  had  fair  play. 
AVe  cannot  by  analogy,  however,  in- 
fer that  disease  and  death  will  be  en- 
tirely conquered  in  the  progress  of 
the  ages.  The  average  length  of  life 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  avoiding 
the  risks  or  causes  of  a  premature 
close ;  but  yet  the  limit  will  remain 
always  about  the  same.  The  Psalm- 
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1st  places  this  at  threescore  years 
and  ten;  which  is  about  the  modern 
estimate  of  the  duration  of  human 
life.  We  may  be  exempt  from  dis- 
ease, but  at  some  time  we  must  pay 
"the  debt  of  Nature."  We  often 
hear  of  old  people  passing  away 
simply  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  vi- 
tal powers,  with  no  positive  disease. 
The  stimulus  of  life  is  normally  with- 
drawn between  seventy  and  eighty 
years;  nor  has  modern  science  or 
hygiene  materially  affected  this  mat- 
ter. This  is  simply  an  ultimate  fact, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  We  say 
the  lease  of  life  is  out.  As  if  by  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  it  expires  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  or  central 
idea.  A  man  died  yesterday  from 
old  age  :  a  day  or  a  week  ago,  human 
reason  could  affirm  no  physical  con- 
dition different  from  such  as  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years  past ;  but,  as 
we  say,  the  summons  came,  and  he 
let  go  his  anchor,  dropping  away  as 
quietly  as  a  ship  slips  out  to  sea. 
The  duration  of  life  is  fixed  according 
to  a  plan.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
advent  of  that  mysterious  period  we 
denominate  puberty.  This  comes  at 
about  the  same  epoch  to  all,  and 
without  regard  to  what  we  call  physi- 
cal conditions,  that  is,  nature  and  kind 
of  food,  habits  of  life,  and  the  like. 
Child-bearing  is  limited  by  a  fixed 
epoch,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  or- 
dinary laws ;  it  comes  no  earlier  to 
the  woman  of  the  frailest  constitution, 
and  no  later  to  the  physically  robust. 
These  are  features  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face, and  are  manifestly  portions  of 
that  invariable,  intelligent  plan  or 
idea  which  we  also  recognize  as  or- 
ganic life,  and  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  formation  of  a  species  in 
nature. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact, 
that  nearly  all   thoughtful  and  edu- 


cated minds,  emancipated  from  the 
crude  theories  of  their  ancestors,  are 
rapidly  gravitating  towards  material- 
ism. It  is  not  simply  a  re-action  from 
the  fetters  of  a  creed  too  narrow  for 
civilization ;  for  this  strain,  which  was 
so  severe  a  century  or  more  since,  has 
been  but  slightly  felt.  It  is  the  cur- 
rent of  the  age  upon  which  we  allow 
ourselves  to  drift.  We  are  more  hu- 
manitarian in  our  tendencies  than 
ever  before.  The  rights  of  individu- 
als are  steadily  advancing,  and  are 
guaranteed  by  more  and  more  solemn 
civil  sanctions.  But  a  faith  in  spirit- 
ual entities  is  rapidly  lessening ;  and 
this  means  that  our  faith  in  individual 
character  is  losing  its  hold  upon  us. 
The  inconsistency  apparent  in  a 
diminished  estimate  of  human  char- 
acter with  a  higher  standard  of  hu- 
man rights,  has  not  yet  seriously  re- 
acted upon  the  spirit  of  the  age.  No 
doubt,  the  deeply-grounded  belief  of 
our  ancestors  in  soul-life,  immortality, 
and  future  accountability  did  much 
to  awaken  a  profound  sense  of  indi- 
viduality. During  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  prevailing  philosophy 
was  strongly  democratic,  whereas 
Church  and  State  were  thoroughly 
despotic.  Now,  philosophy  is  becom- 
ing less  democratic,  while  human  in- 
stitutions seem  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  liberal.  Machinery  and  all 
the  physical  forces  are  being  har- 
nessed for  human  needs  ;  our  exter- 
nal life  is  becoming  richer  in  the 
comforts  which  minister  to  the  five 
senses,  while  possibly  our  interior  life 
is  diminishing.  Famine  and  disease 
are  being  shorn  of  their  terrors.  The 
race  is  better  cared  for,  at  the  expense 
of  individual  life.  Routine  sits  in  all 
the  high  and  low  places  of  earth  ;  the 
individual  must  fit  in  some  groove  in 
society,  or  the  world  does  not  want 
him.  Capital  is  becoming  a  remorse- 
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less  engine,  as  insensate  as  the  iron 
wheels  which  drive  the  chariot  of 
commerce. 

We  find  in  human  affairs  the  mani- 
fest influence  of  the  two  philosophies, — 
that  of  free  will,  and  that  of  pitiless, 
unswerving  destiny,  which  recognizes 
only  cosmos  and  the  doctrine  of  un- 
varying sequences.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  is  apathy,  leth- 
argy ;  of  the  former,  independence,  — 
bold,  presumptuous,  and  overbearing  it 
may  be, — but  still  independence.  Par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  is,  or  should  be,  a  gold- 
en mean  somewhere  between  these 
two  opposed  philosophies.  We  wish 
continually  to  'feel  that  an  all-wise 
intelligence  governs  and  controls  in 
human  affairs  as  well  as  in  cosmos. 
Nevertheless,  we  demand  that  every 
man  shall  stand  father  to  his  act,  — 
that  there  be  no  shirks.  Any  philoso- 
phy is  false  which  invalidates  man's 
responsibility  for  his  words  and  deeds. 
All  philosophy  is  wrong  that  begets 
arrogance  and  illiberality. 

The  philosophy  of  optimism  is, 
when  carried  to  an  extreme,  a  misera- 
ble lie. 

"  Every  thing  that  is,  is  right,"  may 
be  justly  parodied,  "  Every  thing  that 
is,  is  wrong,"  as  far  as  humanity  is 
concerned ;  for  man's  ignorance  is  as 


universal  as  his  desires,  and  there  can 
be  no  point  in  human  progress  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  farther  move- 
ment. Man  introduces  into  creation 
the  element  of  disorder;  his  finite 
nature  necessarily  involves  this.  With- 
out this  discord,  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinually conscious,  we  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  eternal  perfections  and 
harmonies  of  nature,  to  which  man 
and  his  works  are  the  only  foil. 

Is  an  intense  individuality  incon- 
sistent with  a  high  civilization  ?  We 
cannot  believe  it.  It  most  certainly 
is  impossible  to  those  who  yield  them- 
selves entirely  to  their  physical  needs, 
and  glide  back  and  forth  like  shuttles 
in  the  web  of  life,  driven  by  a  ma- 
chinery outside  of  themselves. 

Finally,  let  the  physiologist,  who 
stands  upon  the  outposts  of  human 
knowledge,  and  treads  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds, 
like  a  trusty  sentinel  raise  his  warn- 
ing cry,  when  the  physicists  invade 
his  domain,  and  would  stretch  their 
unvarying  laws  over  the  realm  of 
mind  as  well  as  matter;  even  as  he 
has  been,  in  the  past,  ready  to  rear 
his  bulwark  of  fact*  against  the  en- 
croachments of  spiritual  despotism 
and  dogmatic  theologies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spiritual  charlatanry  on  the 
other. 


THORWALDSEN'S  LION  AT  LUCERNE. 

IN  all  of  death's  solemnity  he  lies. 
His  tortured  brow  betrays  his  mortal  pain ; 
Yet  every  limb  a  perfect  freedom  shows. 
Unconquered  lies  he  there,  although  in  death ; 
And  from  his  fallen  state  still  shines  there  forth 
Unbroked  courage  and  a  massive  strength.  • 

Fit  emblem  of  those  steadfast-hearted  Swiss 
Whose  souls  knew  never  what  it  was  to  yield. 
LAKE  OF  LUCERNE,  July  16,  1866. 
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[WE  shall  tell  the  story  just  as  we  had 
it  from  John  himself;  and  if  our  read- 
ers are  disposed  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  of  the  details,  or  wish  for 
any  further  explanations,  they  will  please 
call  at  the  "Widow  Whopper's,  No.  97£, 
Longbow  Avenue,  Highlands,  Boston."] 

CHAPTER   I. 

HOW     JOHN     WHOPPER     DISCOVERED 
THE   AIli-LINE   TO    CHINA. 

Two  years  ago  last  February,  I 
think  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning, 
I  started  as  usual  very  early  to  dis- 
tribute my  papers.  I  had  a  large 
bundle  to  dispose  of  that  day,  and 
thought  that  if  I  took  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  instead  of  following 
the  road  from  Roxbury  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  I  could  go  my  rounds  in  much 
less  time.  I  do  not  care  to  tell  pre- 
cisely Avhere  it  was  that  I  jumped 
over  the  fence ;  but  it  is  a  rough,  bar- 
ren kind  of  spot,  which  nobody  has 
ever  done  any  thing  to  improve. 

After  walking  about  a  third  of  a 
mile,  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
better  have  kept  to  the  turnpike; 
for  I  found  that  I  was  obliged  to 
clamber  over  an  uneven,  rocky  place, 
among  trees  and  bushes  and  shrubs, 
that  grew  just  thick  enough  to  bother 
me,  so  that  I  hardly  knew  where  to 
put  my  feet.  All  at  once  I  lost  my 
balance,  and  felt  that  I  was  sliding 
down  the  side  of  a  smooth,  steep  rock ; 
while  underneath,  to  my  horror,  I 
saw  what  looked  like  a  circular  cave, 
or  well,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. I  tried  to  grasp  the  rock  with 
my  hands,  and  ground  my  heels 
as  hard  as  I  could  against  the  sur- 
face, but  it  was  of  no  use ;  down  I 
slipped,  faster  and  faster,  until  at 


last  I  plunged,  feet  foremost,  into  the 
dark  hole  below.  For  a  moment 
I  held  my  breath,  expecting  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  and  oh,  how  many 
things  I  thought  of  in  that  short 
minute  !  It  seemed  as  if  every  thing 
that  I  had  ever  done  came  back  to 
me,  especially  all  the  bad  things ; 
and  how  I  wished  then  that  I  had 
lived  a  better  life !  I  thought,  too,  of 
my  poor  mother  and  my  little  brother 
and  sister  at  home,  and  how  they 
would  wait  breakfast  for  me  that 
morning ;  and  how  they  would  keep  on 
waiting  and  waiting,  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day;  and  how  the 
neighbors  would  all  turn  out  and 
search  for  me ;  and  how  I  should 
never  be  found,  and  nobody  would 
ever  know  what  had  become  of  me. 
And  then  I  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  employed  me  to  dis- 
tribute the  papers,  would  suppose 
that  I  had  run  away  somewhere,  to 
sell  them  on  my  own  account ;  and 
so  I  went  on  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing, until  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
no  end  to  the  time.  And  yet  I  didn't 
strike  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  but 
just  went  on  falling  and  falling, 
faster  and  faster,  in  the  darkness,  and 
sometimes  just  grazing  the  sides,  and 
still  not  so  as  to  hurt  me  much.  My 
great  trouble  was  to  breathe ;  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  lay  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  across  my  mouth:  and  then  I 
found  that  I  could  breathe  through 
the  cloth  with  tolerable  ease.  After 
a  while,  I  recovered  my  senses;  and, 
though  I  continued  to  fall  on  still 
faster  and  faster,  I  experienced  no 
great  inconvenience.  How  long  this 
continued,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  appeared 
to  be  an  age;  and  I  must  have  been 
falling  for  several  hours,  when  I  be- 
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gan  to  feel  as  though  I  was  not  sink- 
ing as  fast  as  I  had  been ;  and,  after 
a  while,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  rising 
up,  rather  than  tumbling  down.  As 
I  was  now  able  to  breathe  much 
more  freely  than  I  had  done,  I  began 
to  think  calmly  about  my  condition ; 
and  then  the  thought  flashed  across 
my  mind,  that  perhaps  1  had  passed 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  was 
gradually  rising  to  the  surface  on  the 
other  side.  This  gave  me  hope  ;  and, 
when  I  found  that  I  continued  to 
move  slower  and  slower,  I  tried  to 
collect  my  faculties,  so  that  I  might 
know  just  what  it  would  be  best  to  do, 
if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
the  other  end  of  the  hole  into  which 
I  had  tumbled.  At  last,  looking 
down,  I  saw  a  little  speck  of  light, 
like  a  very  faint  star ;  and  then,  I 
tell  you,  my  heart  bounded  with  joy. 
At  this  moment  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  not  do  to  come 
out  of  the  hole  feet  foremost ;  and,  by 
a  tremendous  effort,  I  managed  to 
turn  a  complete  summersault, — what 
the  boys  always  call  a  somerset,  — 
which,  of  course,  brought  me  into  the 
right  position.  How  thankful  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  taught  to  practise 
gymnastic  exercises  at  the  school  in 
E/oxbury!  In  my  present  attitude  I 
couldn't  see  the  bright  spot  any 
longer :  but,  before  long,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  growing  lighter  around 
me;  and  I  was  confident  that  the 
time  of  my  release  drew  near.  I  had 
determined  exactly  what  I  would  do 
when  I  reached  the  surface  of  the 
earth  again;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  instant  that  my  head  came  out 
of  the  hole,  I  grasped  the  edge  with 
all  my  might,  and,  by  another  terrible 
effort,  swung  myself  up  into  the  air, 
and  leaped  upon  the  ground. 

It    is    impossible   to   describe   the 
strange   thrill   that   passed    over  me 


when  I  thus  found  myself  standing 
on  what  I  knew  must  be  the  eastern 
side  of  the  globe.  As  soon  as  I  had 
fairly  recovered  the  use  of  my  rea- 
son, I  began  to  speculate  as  to  the 
region  of  country  into  which  I  had 
emerged.  If  I  had  come  directly 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  I 
knew,  of  course,  just  where  I  ought 
to  be ;  but  this  hardly  seemed  possi- 
ble, considering  how  short  a  time  it 
had  required  for  my  journey.  It- 
then  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  really 
unable  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  number  of  hours  that  had  elapsed 
since  I  left  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  ; 
for,  before  I  had  fallen  a  hundred  feet, 
a  whole  age  appeared  to  have  passed. 
I  knew  that  it  was  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  I  started ;  and, 
on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  that 
it  had  stopped  at  6.45,  owing,  as  I 
afterwards  ascertained,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  magnetic  currents  upon  the 
hair-spring. 

The  country  around  was  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of-  the  spot  where 
I  stood ;  this  was  rough  and  barren, 
and  so  situated  that  the  small  cavity 
in  the  earth  from  which  I  had  just 
been  released  would  be  very  likely  to 
escape  observation.  Thinking  that 
it  .might  be  important  for  me  to  be 
able  hereafter  to  identify  the  local- 
ity, I  too*  a  careful  observation  of 
its  general  bearings,  and  twisted 
together  a  few  of  the  twigs  that  grew 
near  the  hole,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  not  be  likely  to  arrest 
attention. 

Striking  off  now  at  random,  I  soon 
found  myself  in  a  low,  marshy  region, 
covered  with  a  species  of  grain  un- 
like any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
but  which  I  concluded  must  be  rice  ; 
and  then  the  thought  came  to  me, 
that  very  probably  I  was  in  China. 
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After  walking  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
reached  a  rising  ground,  and  saw  in 
the  distance  an  immense  city  on  the 
water's  edge  ;  which  from  its  position, 
and  resemblance  to  certain  pictures 
that  I  had  once  seen  in  Boston,  I 
believed  to  be  Canton.  Refreshing 
myself  with  some  fruit  that  grew  by 
the  wayside,  I  started  off  in  haste, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  the 
city  before  nightfall.  Just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  I  entered  what  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  main  streets ; 
when,  tired  and  hungry  and  foot- 
sore, I  began  to  think  seriously  what 
I  should  do  to  procure  food  and 
lodging.  Here  I  was,  —  a  poor  boy 
in  a  strange  land,  unable  to  address 
a  word  to  the  people  around  me,  and 
with  only  a  few  cents  and  two  or 
three  bits  of  paper  currency  in  my 
pocket,  that  could  be  of  no  value  in 
that  country.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Just  then  I  came  to  a  large  and 
respectable-looking  building;  and  over 
the  door  there  was  this  sign,  in  good 
plain  characters :  — 

"  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  COFFEE-HOUSE." 

Tears  of  joy  filled  my  eyes.  In  an 
instant,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Your  for- 
tune is  made,  old  fellow!  Here  you 
have  thirty  or  forty  Boston  news- 
papers, not  twenty-four  hours  old, 
strapped  around  your  neck;  and  I 
rather  think  they  will  be  in  some 
demand  in  Canton." 

With  a  light  heart  I  now  entered 
the  office  of  the  hotel,  and  threw 
down  my  bundle,  with  a  good,  black- 
leather  covering  around  the  papers, 
so  that  it  looked  like  an  ordinary 
piece  of  luggage,  which  gave  me  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  traveller; 
then  called  for  a  room,  and  ordered 
supper.  It  was  true  that  I  had  very 
little  money  in  my  possession,  —  not 
enough,  certainly,  to  pay  my  bill  at 


the  hotel;  but  no  questions  were 
asked,  and  I  gave  myself  little  con- 
cern as  to  the  future.  I  had  a  first- 
rate  appetite,  and  ate  voraciously. 

After  supper  was  over,  I  took  my 
bundle     in    my    hand,   and    strolled 
leisurely  into  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
room,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen 
—  English     and     American  —  were 
sitting  around  in  groups,  some  chat- 
ting together,  and  others  reading  the 
London  and  New  York  and  Boston 
papers.      Among  them  I  recognized 
the  face  of  a  merchant  whom  I  had 
seen   several  times   in  State   Street; 
and    slinging    the     strap    over    my 
shoulder  in  a  careless,  every-day  sort 
of  tone,  just  as  any  newsboy  would 
have   done  at  home,  I   went   up   to 
him  and  said,  "  Have  the  morning  pa- 
pers, mister  ?  — '  morning  papers  ? '  — 
'  Advertiser,'  '  Journal/  '  Post,'  '  Her- 
ald,'   last    edition,  —  published     this 
morning,  only  five  dollars  !  "    Every- 
body  in   the  room  looked  up,  for   I 
managed,  as  newsboys  generally  do, 
to  speak  loud  enough  to  drown  every 
other   sound;   but  no   one  uttered  a 
word.       It    was    evident    that   they 
thought   I  was    crazy   or   something 
worse ;  and  so  I  just  cried  out  again, 
"  Have  the  morning  paper,    sir  ?  "  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  a  copy  of 
"The    Advertiser"    into    his    hand. 
He  looked  like  an  "  Advertiser  "  kind 
of  man,  — well  dressed  and  highly  re- 
spectable. 

Involuntarily  his  eye  glanced  at 
the  date,  —  "  Tuesday,  Feb.  16, 
1867;"  and  then,  in  an  excited,  quiver- 
ing tone,  he  said,  "  Let  me  look  at  your 
other  papers."  There  was  a  long 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
which  I  approached  ;  and,  slowly  un- 
folding my  bundle,  I  laid  a  few  of 
the  papers  wide  open  in  front  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  crowded  around 
in  the  highest  state  of  excitement 
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StiD  there  was  dead  silence ;  when 
one  of  them  suddenly  burst  out  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Good  heavens ! 
Here  is  a  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
'The  Golconda'  at  New  York,  with 
a  full  account  of  the  cargo,  and  every 
tiling  else  correct.  Why,  this  must 
be  genuine ! " 

One  after  another  followed  with  a 
cry  of  surprise  at  some  news  which 
they  had  found;  until,  in  a  few 
minutes,  every  gentleman  in  the  room 
was  absorbed  in  reading  the  papers, 
appearing  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
all  about  me,  and  not  caring  to  ask 
how  it  was  that  I  had  brought  them 
to  China  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  After  I  had  stood  there 
whistling  carelessly  as  long  as  I 
thought  worth  while,  I  spoke  up  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  said,  "Well,  gentle- 
men, you  seem  to  be  enjoying  the 
news  pretty  well.  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  forget  to  pay  for  the  papers, 
—  only  five  dollars  a  copy  !  " 

At  this  speech  every  one  of  them 
looked  at  me  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion, as  if  they  hardly  knew  whether 
I  was  a  real  human  boy  or  something 
else ;  when  the  Boston  gentleman 
said,  "How  on  earth  did  you  get 
these  papers  here  ? "  To  which  I 
answered  very  carelessly,  "I  didn't 
get  them  here  on  earth." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean,  and 
answer  your  questions,  after  you  have 
paid  me  five  dollars  each;  and  cheap 
at  that,  considering" 

"  Indeed  it  is,  for  me  at  least," 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen.  "What  I 
have  learned  from  this  paper  is 
worth  to  me,  in  a  business  way, 
thousands  of  dollars ; "  and  with 
that  he  came  forward  and  put  a  hun- 
dred into  my  hand,  in  the  good,  solid 
form  of  gold-pieces.  His  example 
had  its  effect  upon  the  others.  In- 


stead of  the  two  hundred  which  I 
had  hoped  to  receive  for  my  forty 
newspapers,  I  was  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  not  less  than  —  well,  I  don't 
care  to  tell  exactly  how  much,  on 
account  of  the  income-tax. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  the  gentlemen, 
almost  in  one  breath,  "tell  us  how 
these  papers  came  to  China." 

"  I  brought  them  myself." 

"  When  did  you  leave  America  ?  " 

"  The  morning  when  these  papers 
were  printed  :  but  how  long  ago  that 
was,  I  really  don't  know,  as  my 
watch  stopped  while  I  was  on  my 
voyage;  only  I  thought  it  was  just 
as  well  to  call  out,  as  I  always  used 
to  do  at  home,  l  Morning  paper ! ' 
although,  perhaps,  for  all  I  can  tell, 
they  may  be  two  or  perhaps  three 
days  old ;  anyhow,  I  guess  you  find 
them  a  good  deal  fresher  than  the 
rest  you  have  got  on  hand." 

Having  delivered  myself  of  this 
somewhat  protracted  speech,  I  began 
moving  towards  the  door  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  said  every  thing 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected,  in 
reply  to  the  curious  inquiries  of  my 
liberal  patrons,  when  the  Boston 
merchant  motioned  for  me  to  stop, 
saying  with  some  severity,  "  Did  you 
not  promise  that  you  would  inform 
the  company  how  these  papers  came 
from  America  to  China  in  such  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time, 
whenever  you  should  have  received 
your  pay  for  the  same  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  just  told  you  that  I 
brought  them  over — not  exactly  over 
—  but  —  in  short,  I  brought  them 
here." 

"You  say,  'not  exactly  over;' 
do  you  mean  by  tht&fc*phrase  to  be  un- 
derstood to  say  that  you  did  not  come 
over  land  ?  " 

"  Your  honor  has  hit  my  meaning 
precisely." 
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"  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  you 
came  by  water  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  sir." 

"  How  then,  under  the  heavens,  did 
you  come  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  come  under  the  heavens 
at  all." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  the  irritated 
gentleman,  turning  to  his  companions, 
"  that  the  fellow  came  at  all :  he  must 
be  lying." 

All  the  answer  that  he  received 
was  the  rustling  of  forty  newspapers, 
bearing  the  imprint,  "  February  16, 
1867,  Boston."  There  was  no  get- 
ting over  this. 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes, 
during  which  a  bright  idea  entered 
my  mind,  I  came  forward  into  the 
circle,  and  said,  "  Why,  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  see  if  I  can  make  a  good  bar- 
gain with  you ;  and  when  that  is  settled, 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  over  —  I 
mean,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  here ; 
that  is,  I  will  tell  you  the  route  that 
I  took.  If  I  can  arrange  for  the  de- 
livery in  Canton  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  daily  papers,  within  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  time  when  they  are  issued 
in  those  cities,  will  you  all  promise  to 
give  me  your  generous  patronage  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  we  will,"  they  cried  all 
together. 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  pledge  myself 
to  appear  again  in  this  place  one  week 
from  this  day,  ready  to  carry  out  my 
part  of  the  bargain.  And  now,  in 
bidding  you  good-night,  allow  me  to 
inform  you  that  I  came  from  America 
to  China  by  the  air-line" 

With  this  I  retired  at  once  to  my 
room,  and  was  soon  sleeping  soundly. 

I  knew  that  I  should  be  watched  so 
closely  the  next  day  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  escape  without 
detection  ;  and  accordingly  I  got  up  an 
hour  or  two  before  daylight ;  and,  hav- 
ing laid  upon  the  table  in  my  room  an 


amount  of  money  which  I  supposed 
would  be  considered  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  my  supper  and  lodging,  I  tied 
the  sheets  together,  and  lowered  my- 
self down  into  the  then  silent  and  de- 
serted street.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  open 
country ;  and  looking  carefully  for  the 
land-marks  that  I  had  noted  the  after- 
noon before,  I  soon  reached  the  chasm 
through  which  I  had  made  my  remark- 
able trip  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Taking  the  precaution  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief over  my  mouth,  in  order  that 
I  might  economize  my  breath,  I  sum- 
moned all  my  courage,  and  leaped  into 
the  hole.  My  experiences  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  had  been  in 
the  previous  journey ;  and  in  course  of  a 
few  hours,  I  found  myself  standing 
once  more  in  the  familiar  outskirts  of 
Eoxbury,  and  gazing  tenderly  upon 
the  solemn  dome  of  Boston  State 
House.  As  fast  as  my  legs  would 
take  me,  I  rushed  to  my  poor  mother's 
humble  abode,  longing  to  relieve  the 
bitter  agony  to  which  I  knew  she  and 
my  brother  and  sister  must  have  been 
subjected  during  my  absence.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  me  to  describe  at 
length  the  scene  that  ensued  when 
I  stood  once  more  in  the  family  circle, 
with  my  mother's  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  the  young  folks  bellowing 
with  joy.  To  the  frantic  inquiries 
that  were  showered  upon  me  as  to 
what  had  happened,  —  where  I  had 
been,  —  had  1  had  any  thing  to  eat  ?  — 
I  coolly  replied  that  I  had  not  had 
much  to  eat ;  and,  if  they  would  give 
me  a  good,  substantial  supper,  I  would 
endeavor  to  relieve  their  minds. 

"  Supper  indeed  ! "  cried  my  good 
mother  ;  "  why,  it's  just  after  sunrise  ! 
You  haven't  lost  your  senses,  I  hope." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  it  was 
about  sunrise  hours  and  hours  ago, 
when  I  —  when  I "  —  And  here  I  fal- 
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tered,  not  caring  just  then  to  let  the 
whole  family  into  my  secret. 

"  When  you  what  ? "  said  my 
mother,  looking  very  anxious. 

"  Why,  when  I  left  Canton,"  I  now 
answered  very  promptly. 

"  You  don't  say  that  you  have  been 
to  Canton  ?  "  she  replied,  but  without 
any  such  show  of  astonishment  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

"Yes,  I  have,  mother.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  sell  my  papers  to 
better  advantage  there  than  I  could 
about  here  ;  and,  indeed,  I  did,  as  you 
may  see."  Whereupon  I  laid  in  her 
good  old-  hand  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  she  had  not  clasped  for  many  a  day. 

"  Did  you  get  all  this  money  by 
selling  papers  in  Canton  ?  " 

"  I  did,  and  considerable  more ; 
which  I  am  going  to  deposit  by  and 
by  in  the  Savings  Bank  to  your  credit." 

"  There  must  be  an  awful  demand 
for  papers  in  Canton." 

"  There  is,  mother ;  and  they  pay 
such  high  prices  there,  that  I  am 
thinking  of  setting  up  a  news  estab- 
lishment in  the  place." 

"  And  did  you  walk  all  the  way  to 
Canton  day  before  yesterday,  my 
boy  ?  " 

"  Then  it  was  day  before  yesterday 
morning  when  I  left  home  ?  I  thought 
it  was  longer  ago  than  that." 

"  Longer  ago  !  Oh,  dear,  dear !  you 
are  not  out  of  your  head,  my  son  ?  " 

"  My  good  mother,  I  am  as  sound 
as  you  are.  Only  you  know  that 
sometimes,  when  we  are  very  much 
occupied,  the  time  passes  quickly ;  and 
I  have  been  quite  busy  since  I  left  you." 

"  And  did  you  say  that  you  walked 
to  Canton  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I  didn't  walk  a  step." 

"  Then  you  took  the  Providence 
cars?" 

"  Well,  mother,  it  was  a  kind  of  a 
providence  car." 


[John's  statement  at  once  relieved 
the  old  lady's  mind ;  but  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  somewhat  puzzled 
at  this.  For  the  information  of  foreign- 
ers and  uneducated  people  in  general, 
we  must  mention  that  there  is  a  thriv- 
ing village  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  about  ten  miles  from 
Roxbury,  which  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Canton. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
young  man's  mind  had  got  into  a 
kind  of  chronological  muddle,  and  the 
days  and  nights  were  mixed  up 
together  in  the  most  miscellaneous 
manner.  We,  who  are  competent  to 
solve  any  problem  gratuitously,  fur- 
nish our  young  readers  with  this  ex- 
planation. John  left  our  American 
soil  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  or  about 
six  o'clock.  He  is  twelve  hours  —  there 
or  thereabouts  —  passing  through 
the  earth.  This  brings  him  to  China 
also  in  the  morning,  as  every  thing  is 
topsy  turvy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  His  walk  to  Canton  fills  up 
most  of  the  day,  —  Tuesday  night 
here.  He  sleeps  in  Canton  one 
night,  —  Wednesday  here  ;  leaves 
Canton,  via  Air-Line,  the  next  morn- 
ing, —  Wednesday  night  here ;  and 
arrives  at  Jamaica  Plain  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  Absent  from  J;ome 
forty-eight  hours :  twenty-four  con- 
sumed in  travelling  via  Air-Line ; 
twelve  in  pedestrian  excursion  through 
the  Kwangtung  country  in  China ; 
and  twelve  in  pecuniary  negotiations 
and  sleep  at  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Coffee-House,  Canton.  This 
makes  every  thing  clear  and  consis- 
tent. We  would  simply  remark, 
that,  when  John  first  told  us  his 
singular  tale  of  adventure,  we  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  to  have  had 
a  very  small  allowance  of  food,  as  he 
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ate  but  one  good  meal  in  the  whole 
forty-eight  hours.  To  which  he  re- 
plied in  a  rather  lofty  manner,  which 
repressed  all  further  comment  on  our 
part,  that,  when  the  mind  was  filled 
with  great  thoughts,  it  didn't  require 
much  to  sustain  the  body.  We  should 
like  to  take  John  as  a  boarder.  But 
he  is  now  on  his  feet  again,  and  we 
let  him  speak  for  himself.] 

As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone 
with  my  young  brother  Bob,  —  a  bright 
fellow  he  was,  and  quick  at  a  bar- 
gain, —  I  told  him  in  strict  confidence 
the  whole  story  of  my  adventures,  and 
then  laid  before  him  my  plans  for  the 
future,  in  carrying  out  which  plans  I 
should  need  his  co-operation. 

"  I  am  now  going,"  said  I,  "  to  Mr. 
Simpson's  office,  and  shall  pay  him 
handsomely  for  the  papers  I  have 
sold.  I  then  propose  to  contract  with 
him  for  the  New- York  and  Boston 
daily  papers,  paying  for  six  months 
in  advance,  to  be  delivered  to  you 
every  morning  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  precisely.  At  six  o'clock  you 
will  drop  the  bundle,  carefully  made 
up  and  nicely  secured,  as  I  shall 
direct  Mr.  Simpson,  right  through 
the  centre  of  the  hole,  to  which  I 
will  direct  you  by  and  by,  always 
being  very  careful  to  let  it  fall  from 
"your  hand  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in 
which  case  it  will,  of  course,  rise  just 
four  feet  above  the  surface  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
secure  it  without  difficulty.  I  will 
pay  you  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  net 
profits  of  the  enterprise  for  the  first 
six  months,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  liberal  compensation  for 
the  small  amount  of  time  that  you 
will  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  work. 

"  Now, .  Bob,  listen  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say  with  strict  attention.  On 
every  Saturday  morning  you  must 


delay  dropping  your  bundle  for  half 
an  hour ;  and,  between  six  and  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  be  on  the  careful 
look-out  for  a  bundle  which  I  shall 
send  to  you  from  the  other  side. 
This  will  contain  my  remittance  for 
the  week,  which  I  wish  you  to  de- 
posit to  mother's  credit  in  three 
places,  the  names  of  which  I  will 
give  you  on  paper.  She  can  then 
draw,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  as 
she  may  need. 

"  I  shall  remain  at  home  for  a  few 
days,  and  arrange  to  be  in  China 
next  Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday 
morning  you  will  forward  the  first 
bundle  of  papers.77 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  mother  and 
sister  all  about  this  ?  "  said  Bob. 

"  No :  it  would  only  worry  them. 
I  shall  merely  say  that  I  have  a  great 
opening  for  making  money,  and  shall 
be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home 
for  several  months." 

"  I  think/'  said  Bob,  chuckling,  — 
Bob  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  a  wag,  —  "  that  it  is  a  great 
opening,  or  rather,  I  might  say,  a 
lengthy  opening." 

Every  thing  was  duly  arranged 
according  to  the  programme ;  and, 
on  the  following  Monday,  I  bade  adieu 
for  a  while  to  the  sweet  light  of  day, 
—  I  don't  mean  that  I  said  exactly 
these  words  as  I  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  hole ;  but  that  is  the  way  in 
which  it  would  be  expressed  in  a 
book,  —  and  jumped  boldly  into  the 
dark  abyss.  In  due  time  I  arrived 
safely  in  China,  and  took  lodgings  in 
a  small  country  inn  about  two  miles 
off,  as  I  did  not  care  to  show  myself 
at  the  Canton  Coffee-House  until  I 
had  the  papers  in  my  possession. 

It  was  with  a  somewhat  anxious 
heart  that  I  went  to  my  Air-Line 
Station,  as  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
call  it,  on  Tuesday  evening. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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ALICE  TO  GEETEUDE. 

BY     FRED.     WADSWORTH     LORIXG. 

DEAR   GERTY,  —  Tom  will  give  you  this ; 

He  leaves  us  by  this  evening's  boat : 
No  chance  of  seeing  you  he'll  miss, 

And  so  I've  made  him  take  this  note, 
And  pattern  too.     You'll  see  the  cape 

Is  half  turned  back,  which  brings  in  view 
The  rose-tint,  and  improves  the  shape, 

And  makes  the  whole  effect  quite  new. 

Speaking  of  Tom,  —  you  must  recall, 

A  week  before  you  went  from  town, 
That  waltz  at  Mrs.  Upham's  ball, 

When  all  your  lovely  hair  came  down. 
Well,  Tom's  not  been  the  same  since  then. 

Not  that  he's  said  a  word  to  me : 
But  I'm  eighteen,  and  I  know  men ; 

And  I've  got  eyes,  and  I  can  see. 

Two  weeks  ago,  he  went  away 

To  spend  some  days  at  Harry  Bright's : 
Mamma  and  I  both  saw  our  way 

To  set  the  fellow's  room  to  rights ; 
So  in  we  went.     Oh,  such  a  pile 

Of  clothes  and  books  thrown  hit  and  miss  ! 
But,  darling,  —  I  can  see  you  smile,  — 

'Midst  the  disorder  I  found  this  :  — 

To   G*******. 

If  your  eyes  ivere  dusky  gray, 

Instead  of  azure  rare; 
If  your  bloom  should  fade  away, 

Still  would  you  be  fair  : 
E'en  though  your  lovely  smile  went  too, 

Still,  still  would  you  be  fair, 
If  you  but  kept  your  hair,  my  love, 

If  you  but  kept  your  hair. 
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When  its  heavy  coils  unrolled 

Amidst  the  ball-room's  glare, 
In  a  floating  cloud  of  gold 

You  stood  an  instant  there; 
.   And  then  yon  Hushed  and  fled  away. 

My  heart  went  with  you  there  : 
You  bound  it  in  your  hair,  my  love, 

In  the  meshes  of  your  hair. 

Well,  dear,  are  you  surprised,  or  not  ? 

It's  a  nice  piece  of  work  you've  made  ! 
Isn't  it  lucky  you  forgot, 

That  evening,  to  put  on  your  braid  ? 
Tom's  heart  at  last  is  really  gone : 

It  seems  so  awfully  absurd ! 
So,  darling,  as  affairs  go  on, 

Be  sure  you  often  write  me  word. 

Tom's  a  good  fellow,  you  must  own ; 

And  handsome,  too,  as  all  can  see 
A  better  brother  ne'er  was  known, 

Than  Tom  has  always  been  to  me. 
So,  Gerty,  though  you'll  flirt,  of  course, 

Still  give  his  woes  a  speedy  end ; 
And  please,  now,  don't  use  all  your  force, 

For  he's  the  brother  of  your  friend 

ALICE. 
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AMONG  the  many  places  in  Europe  and   traversing    houses,    by  many   a 

to  which  the  passing  traveller  gives  sharp  turn    succeeds   in   linking   to- 

but  a  hasty  glance,  but  which  are  of  gether  two  widely  distant  parts  of  the 

unfailing  interest  to  one  who  has  time  city.     Like  every  thing  in  Florence, 

to  become  familiar  with  them  in  detail,  this  has  its  historical  interest.    Vasari, 

is    the    covered   passage,  or  gallery,  who  built  the  Uffizzi,  constructed  this 

which   connects  the  Uffizzi  with  the  passage  by  order  of  Cosmo  I.  on  the 

Pitti   Palace   in   Florence,  a  part  of  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son 

which  is  to  be  seen  in  any  view  of  the  Ferdinand,  whose  mother,  Eleanor,  we 

city,  as  the  upper  story  of  the  build-  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  as  the 

ings  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio.    But  that  projector  of  the  Boboli  Gardens.     He 

is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  evidently  was  proud  of  his  work ;  on 

gallery,  which,  boldly  arching  streets  which  he  says,  "  That  great  corridor 
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was  completed  under  my  directions, 
with  my  designs,  within  the  space  of 
five  months ;  although  it  is  a  work 
which  one  might  imagine  unlikely 
to  be  finished  in  less  than  five 
years." 

The  passage  really  extends  beyond 
the  Uffizzi,  springing  high  in  air  across 
to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  convenient  passage  to  these 
same  Grand  Dukes,  at  times  when  it 
might  not  have  been  so  pleasant  to 
face  in  the  streets  the  Florentine  peo- 
ple, never  slow  to  show  their  discon- 
tent with  public  measures,  in  ways 
not  alwa}rs  the  most  considerate. 

But,  in  the  changes  which  in  this 
century  are  altering  all  Italy,  the 
secret  passage  of  the  dukes  has  be- 
come the  highway  for  the  people,  open 
to  all  who  choose  to  use  it,  and  telling 
no  tales  of  what  has  been. 

Entering  it  from  the  Pitti  side,  you 
pass  first  through  a  little  room,  where 
are  a  few  exquisitely  finished  water- 
color  pictures,  into  a  long,  low,  narrow 
passage,  having  one  wall  hung  with 
careful  studies,  in  distemper,  of  plants, 
birds,  and  fishes,  by  an  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Ligozzi  by  name. 
Through  the  small  windows  of  the  op- 
posite wall  you  get  glimpses  of  the 
Boboli  Gardens,  —  green  even  in  mid- 
winter with  thick  masses  of  foliage, 
bright  on  the  first  warm  spring  days 
with  a  wealth  of  daisies,  violets,  and 
poppies. 

Hence  a  descent  of  a  few  steps 
brings  you  to  a  room,  where  you  get 
your  first  hint  of  what  lies  before  you, 
in  studies  in  light  and  shade  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  Beccafumi,  etc.  A 
bnger  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  part 
of  the  gallery  hung  with  old  tapestries, 
still  rich  in  color  and  most  elaborate 
in  finish,  that,  with  their  pictured 
representation  of  the  life  of  their  time, 
impress  you  more  than  any  elaborate 


description  can ;  for  here  are  jousts 
and  tournaments,  grand  processions, 
quaint  monsters  sporting  in  artificial 
lakes,  huge  elephants,  from  the  towers 
on  whose  backs  showers  of  fiery  mis- 
sives are  falling ;  while  stately  lords 
and  ladies  gaze  admiring,  or  look  out 
at  you  with  startling  distinctness  in 
the  gloom  of  the  dim  passage.  Here, 
too,  are  represented  real  fights  and 
eager  hunts  and  quiet  pastorals  ;  here 
Aurora  comes  in  her  chariot;  here 
Cleopatra  dissolves  her  jewel ;  here 
Joseph's  brethren  eagerly  search  their 
sacks;  here  Mordecai  rides  in  tri- 
umph through  the  city,  with  Haman 
at  his  bridle-rein,  while  the  people 
throng  around  to  see ;  and,  on  the  next 
tapestry,  Esther  entertains  the  king 
and  Haman  at  her  feast,  —  all  with  a 
vivid  picturesqueness  unsurpassed  by 
any  oil-painting.  Another  charming 
series  of  tapestries  are  those  repre- 
senting chubby  little  children  as 
gardeners,  —  raking,  hoeing,  pruning, 
and  watering  the  flowers.  And  round 
all  are  quaint  borders  of  figures,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Last  of  all  are  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament,  and,  at  each 
end  of  that  division  of  the  gallery,  a 
Pieta,  so  fresh  in  color  that  it  might 
have  been  made  yesterday ;  that  at 
one  end  copied  from  a  design  by 
Michael  Angelo,  that  at  the  other 
from  one  by  Cigoli. 

And  now,  in  several  small  compart- 
ments, you  come  among  the  Medici 
themselves.  Portraits  of  life-size  look 
solemnly  down  on  you  from  the  wall  : 
Catherine,  Mary,  Cosmo,  "Pater  Pa- 
trise,"  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Leo 
X.,  —  too  coarse  and  heavy  to  be  en- 
nobled even  by  Raphael's  hand,  —  and 
Clement  VII.,  crafty  and  keen. 

Now  stop  a  moment  before  you 
come  to  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  — 
centre  both  in  position  and  interest,  — 
for  one  look  through  the  little,  round, 
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grated  window;  and,  if  you  chance  to 
see  it  for  the  first  time  on  a  bright 
day,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Florentines  for  their 
beautiful  city.  The  Arno  runs  at  your 
feet,  spanned  by  the  two  lower  bridges, 
and  farther  yet  by  a  light  suspension 
bridge ;  on  the  farther  side  stretches 
the  Lung'  Arno,  thronged  with  passers, 
and  bright  in  the  sunlight,  out  to  the 
Cascine  woods ;  and  beyond  all  are  the 
mountains,  without  which  any  view 
of  Florence  is  imperfect.  From  the 
next  window  you  look  down  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  its  narrow  passage 
busy  with  people,  its  curious  little 
jewellers'-shops  gay  with  coral,  mo- 
saics, and  gold,  offering  the  only  still 
existing  example  of  the  bridges  of  the 
old  times.  Now  the  march  of  im- 
provement threatens  even  this ;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  a  few  years,  more  or 
less,  before  it  shall  give  way,  and  the 
quaint  old  buildings  be  replaced  by 
others  more  modern.  Farther  on,  the 
opposite  windows  of  this  part  of  the 
gallery  look  up  the  river  over  the  old 
Ponte  alle  Grazie,  or  Rubiconte,  with 
its  quaint  buildings,  each  perched  by 
itself  on  a  pier,  to  the  mountains  in 
the  far  distance  ;  and,  on  a  nearer 
height  to  the  left,  the  curious  old 
Church  of  San  Miniato,  with  the 
tower  which  Michael  Angelo  fortified 
in  the  last  defence  of  the  city. 

But  once  under  the  fascination  of 
what  is  within  the  walls,  and  we  for- 
get every  thing  outside.  For  here  is 
the  collection  of  original  sketches, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, the  works  of  the  great  artists  of 
all  countries,  —  the  rough  draughts, 
the  first  hints  for  the  finished  pictures 
which  fill  the  great  galleries.  Here 
you  see  whence  the  picture  grew : 
here  you  find  the  eager  monk  por- 
ing over  his  book,  the  lazy  boy  fast 
asleep  in  the  sun,  the  girl  stepping 


up  with  her  pitcher  on  her  head,  the 
peasant  woman  watching  her  baby, 
the  chubby  little  boys  playing  games, 
which  appear  on  the  painted  canvas 
as  saints,  madonnas,  and  cherubs. 
Here  you  learn,  too,  the  method  of 
each  master's  work.  The  sketches 
of  Fra  Angelico,  for  instance,  wheth- 
er in  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  are  so 
finely  and  delicately  finished,  so 
clear  and  definite,  that  you  feel  that 
the  picture  stood  so,  distinct,  in  his 
mind,  even  before  one  line  was  made  : 
in  Fra  Bartolomeo's,  on  the  contrary, 
you  find  line  covering  line,  one  de- 
tail in  place  of  another ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  only  as  he  worked  did  the 
picture  take  its  definite  form. 

Again,  the  drawings  of  the  Ger- 
man masters  have  a  carefulness  of 
detail,  a  most  exact  rendering  of 
each  line  and  shade,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  imagination  to  fill  out ;  while 
the  Italian  sketches  are  rathca:  sug- 
gestiono,  hints  from  which  you  guess 
the  whole,  sometimes  mere  broken 
lines,  or  patches  of  light  and  shade, 
which  yet  tell  their  story  effectively 
if  you  will  give  them  a  moment's 
heed.  Nowhere  is  this  contrast  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  portraits. 

The  first  impression  from  any  Ger- 
man portrait  is  of  its  correctness. 
Just  as  the  man  or  woman  looks  out 
on  you  from  the  wall  they  must  have 
looked  out  in  life.  The  charm  of  the 
picture  is  just  there ;  it  gives  you 
the  people,  you  may  make  of  them 
what  you  can.  The  artist  does  not 
attempt  to  interpret  any  thing  for 
you  beyond  the  actual  lines  and 
shades  which  he  sees ;  but  he  does 
that  with  so  much  care  and  reverent 
earnestness,  that  he  forces  you  to  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  his  claim  to  your 
attention  even  to  the  stiff  and  stolid 
people  to  whom  he  introduces  you. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
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portraits  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for 
instance,  of  which  there  are  some  ex- 
quisitely finished  here.  Your  first 
thought  is  not  of  the  likeness,  or  the 
artist,  or  even  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance, as  we  say,  but  of  the  soul 
behind.  You  do  not  stop  to  notice 
the  outline  of  feature,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  head-dress  :  you  go  right  to 
the  person  herself.  This  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  the  respect  for  humanity  with 
which  the  German  artist  inspires 
you,  but  a  personal  interest  in  this 
one  individual. 

There  is  one  portrait,  for  instance, 
of  a  young  girl,. I  think,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  her  exact  age,  which 
is  irresistibly  attractive.  You  find 
yourself  speculating  on  the  quiet  con- 
tent that  looks  out  from  under  the 
slightly  drooping  eyelids,  and  just 
curves  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  as 
she  sits  with  hands  folded  before  her, 
and  head  slightly  turned  to  one  side, 
quite  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 
Of  what  is  she  thinking  now  ? 
What  other  thoughts  will  come,  as 
the  years  go  by,  to  break  up  that 
pleasant  dreaming,  and  disturb  that 
quiet  self-possession?  I  think  you 
will  never  know.  There  is  a  quiet 
strength  and  inward  force  about  the 
woman,  that  will  carry  her  through 
all  trial  victoriously,  at  least  as  far  as 
outward  sign  goes ;  and,  when  she  is 
gray,  her  forehead  will  be  as  smooth, 
her  eye  as  clear,  as  now. 

But  most  of  the  sketches  are  not 
as  finished  as  this,  over  which  it  is 
clear  that  Leonardo  lingered  because 
he  loved  it.  Many  of  the  scraps  of 
paper  have  half  a  dozen  things 
thrown  together  at  random,  noted  at 
the  moment  and  thrown  aside. 
Sometimes  even  a  scrap  of  sonnet  has 
crept  into  the  edge,  among  the  un- 
appropriated hands  and  arms ;  for 
this  collection  is,  in  comparison  with 


the  galleries  of  paintings,  what  fa- 
miliar, friendly  letters  are  to  the  pub- 
lished essay,  what  the  social,  after- 
dinner  talk  is  to  the  evening  lecture. 
The  members  of  this  company  are 
not  expressing  carefully  formed  opin- 
ions, for  which  they  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  perhaps  called  to 
account ;  they  are  not  on  their  guard 
against  criticism  and  cavilling :  they 
speak  the  thought,  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  willing  to  give  it  up  in- 
stantly if  better  oifer.  So,  as  we 
have  said,  they  take  you  into  their 
daily  lives;  they  show  you  their  own 
surroundings,  their  likes  and  dislikes  ; 
the  work  discloses  instead  of  conceal- 
ing the  workman;  and  you  find,  as 
always,  when  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  such  inti- 
macy with  real  earnest  life,  that  you 
are  gaining  from  it  far  more  than 
from  any  formal  conversation.  So 
what  Hawthorne  calls  "that  icy  de- 
mon of  Weariness,  who  haunts  great 
picture-galleries,"  never  is  met  here : 
there  is  unfailing  entertainment  in 
this  rich  collection,  among  which  we 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  quaint, 
odd,  gracbful  designs  for  vases,  for 
silver  ornaments,  and  for  fountains, 
or  the  cases  with  the  studies  of  the 
landscape  artists. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  collection  is  due  to  the 
same  Vasari  who  built  the  gallery, 
and  who  made  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  sketches,  preparatory  to  writ- 
ing his  "Lives  of  the  Painters." 
This  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Medici,  who  made  large  additions 
to  it,  so  that  it  is  now  said  to  com- 
prise about  twenty  thousand  draw- 
ings, of  which  only  a  part  have,  with- 
in the  last  five  years,  been  exhibited 
to  the  public. 

A  sharp  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  brings  us  to  the  last  division 
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of  the  gallery,  which  contains  Etrus- 
can cinerary  urns,  with,  in  some 
cases,  most  elaborately  carved  reliefs, 
representing  for  the  most  part  some 
incident  of  the  old  mythology,  such 
as  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  Meleager's 
hunt  of  the  wild  boar,  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  etc. 

Few  of  them  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation ;  and  with  many,  arms,  legs, 
and  heads  are  missing  in  a  most  fear- 
ful way.  Frequently  the  cover  to 
the  urn  is  formed  by  a  reclining  fig- 
ure, which,  if  a  woman,  usually  has 
a  fan  in  the  hand,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effigy  of  the  person 
whose  ashes  are  enclosed  below.  If 
they  are  to  be  considered  faithful 
portraits,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 


the  old  Etruscans  were  not  a  beauti- 
ful race.  The  most  grotesque  effect 
of  all  is  that  of  a  vase,  the  top  of 
which  is  a  human  head,  and  the  han- 
dles arms  and  hands. 

An  ascent  hence  leads  to  other 
rooms  with  more  vases,  interesting  to 
those  curious  in  such  matters  j  and 
thence  to  the  Uffizzi  Galley  which 
we  reach,  quite  willing  to  pardon 
Vasari's  pride  in  his  work,  and  con- 
vinced that  its  contents  merit  more 
than  the  hasty  glance  they  are  apt  to 
catch  from  the  travellers  who  rush 
through,  consulting  their  guide-books 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  next  gal- 
lery, or  only  loiter  to  talk  over  what 
they  did  yesterday,  or  are  to  do  to- 
morrow. 


THE    MYSTIC'S    PBAYEK. 


BY    S.    K.    CALTHROP. 

UPON  God's  throne  there  is  a  seat  for  me. 

My  coining  forth  from  him  hath  left  a  space 

Which  none  but  I  can  fill.     One  sacred  place 
Is  vacant  till  I  come.     Father !  from  thee 

When  I  descended,  here  to  run  my  race, 
A  void  was  left  in  thy  paternal  heart, 
Not  to  be  filled  while  we  are  kept  apart. 

Yea,  though  a  thousand  worlds  demand  thy  care, 
Though  heaven's  vast  hosts  thy  changeless  blessings  own, 

Thy  quick  love  flies  to  meet  my  slow-winged  prayer, 
As  if  amid  thy  worlds  I  lived  alone  ; 

In  endless  space,  but  thou  and  I  were  there ; 
And  thou  embraced  me  with  a  love  as  wild 
As  the  young  mother  bears  toward  her  first-born  child. 
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HAKRISBUKG,   AND  HOW  TO   FIND  IT. 


BY   JULIA   WARD    HOWE. 


AN  urgent  summons  called  to  Har- 
risburg one  of  the  functionaries  of  a 
recent  convention  in  New  York.  The 
clergywoman,  as  we  will  call  her,  had 
been  adjured  to  "  come  over  to  Mace- 
donia, and  help  us ; "  "  come  and 
labor  in  our  midst : "  with  suitable 
accommodation  of  time  and  travelling 
expense.  She  accordingly  went  and 
labored.  And,  as  Harrisburg  is  old 
in  geography  and  new  in  reform,  she 
ventures  to  hope  that  the  "Old  and 
New,"  between  the  blue,  will  accord 
its  hospitality  to  her  notes  of  travel. 

The  railroad  journey  from  New 
York  to  Harrisburg  is  charming,  as 
regards  the  scenery  that  borders  the 
fiery  way.  Even  New  Jersey  has  a 
poetical  side,  as  seen  from  the  flying 
domain  of  the  New- Jersey  Central. 
The  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  is  pictu- 
resque; and  a  pleasant  blending  of 
active  with  still  life  quickens  the 
green  and  busy  panorama.  Flour- 
ishing towns  and  well-tilled  farms 
attest  the  thrift  of  the  population; 
while  iron-works  and  manufacturing 
establishments  show  that  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  labor  question  is 
represented  in  the  region,  however  it 
may  be  with  the  theories  for  whose 
elaboration  the  Eight-Hour  League 
demands  such  extra  leisure. 

The  clergywoman  made  a  part  of 
this  journey  some  thirty  years  ago. 
A  carriage  and  stout  pair  of  horses 
performed  the  road-service  at  that 
time ;  and  resting-places  were  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  She  re- 
members one  house  in  which  the 
German  hostess  made  the  traveller's 
bed  with  one  blue-checked  sheet. 
The  request  for  another  sheet  caused 


this  one  to  be  taken  off,  and  another 
substituted  in  its  place.  "  Another/' 
said  she ;  and  the  second  was  taken 
away,  and  a  third  brought.  At  last, 
taking  two  together,  the  visitor 
showed  that  she  wished  one  sheet 
above  and  one  below,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  other  party.  The 
chief  adornments  of  the  parlor  were 
the  family  certificates  of  church- 
membership,  which  hung,  framed  and 
glazed,  on  the  walk  One  of  these 
certificates  bore  this  pledge :  "  Next 
to  the  church  of  God,  I  prize  my 
country,  the  land  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty."  At  another  place  of 
entertainment,  the  merriment  of  the 
youthful  party  (thirty  years  ago,  re- 
member) was  construed  as  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  the  keepers  of  the 
house  ;  and  the  most  earnest  apolo- 
gies scarcely  satisfied  their  offended 
dignity.  Easton  was  then  a  village, 
with  a  tavern.  Bethlehem  was  a 
rustic  settlement  of  little  extent. 
Both  have  put  themselves  at  com- 
pound interest  between  that  time  and 
this.  Reading,  memorable  for  a 
railroad  formerly  well  known  among 
fancy  stocks,  can  now  afford  to  pay 
handsomely  for  its  locomotion,  and  is 
a  large  and  busy  town. 

One  is  glad  to  get  to  Harrisburg, 
after  seven  hours  of  hot-day  travel, 
with  the  alleviation  of  candies  and 
periodicals.  The  city  is  charmingly 
cityated,  on  the  banks  of  the  .broad 
Susquehanna.  It  has  some  tempting- 
looking  hotels;  but  the  fate  of  the 
clergywoman  led  her  to  one  of  some- 
what forlorn  aspect,  with  a  funereal 
parlor  in  which  two  bier-like  sofas 
invited  her  to  shiver  on  their  black 
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hair-cloth.  Rooms,  towels,  and  tea 
were  at  length  obtained;  and,  after 
these,  the  "  labors  "  began. 

The  first  was  to  have  been  a  lec- 
ture on  Woman  Suffrage;  which 
degenerated,  through  the  smallness 
of  the  audience,  into  a  familiar  talk 
on  the  now  familiar  subject.  Let  no 
one  go  to  Harrisburg  expecting  to 
gather  the  full-grown  blossom  of 
reform.  The  field  looks  as  if  the 
first  furrow  had  not  been  drawn 
there ;  and  the  lecturer  reflected  that 
it  might  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
create  a  public  conscience,  in  order  to 
alarm  one.  Yet  let  no  one  who  has  a 
valued  word  to  say,  undervalue  a 
small  audience.  It  is  often  the  seed- 
corn  of  a  large  harvest  of  sympathy. 
The  one.  now  spoken  of  is  remem- 
bered by  the  speaker  as  a  small  party 
of  most  pleasing  and  friendly  aspect. 
The  kind,  attentive  eyes  cheered 
every  period,  and  responded  to  every 
argument.  At  the  close  came  friend- 
ly shaking  of  hands  and  good  words ; 
and  as  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
had  been  offered,  free  of  charge,  for 
the  occasion,  nobody  went  to  jail  for 
the  expenses. 

Labor  No.  2  was  set  down  as 
"Addressing  the  prisoners  at  the 
prison,  Sunday-morning  service." 
Thither  the  clergywoman  was  meekly 
led,  on  the  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of 
nine,  A.M.  Several  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
were  present,  and  claimed  to  conduct 
the  service  themselves,  and  that  the 
clergywoman  should  not  participate 
in  their  doings.  An  official  permit 
was  shown;  but  in  vain.  They  al- 
ways did  conduct,  they  said,  and 
should  do  so  at  this  time.  The  vis- 
itor herself  innocent  of  the  whole 
arrangement,  and  sorry  to  give  of- 
fence, drew  back,  and  derived  what 
edification  she  could  from  the  read- 


ings, prayings,  singings,  and  exhort- 
ings,  which  she  will  not  here  charac- 
terize. The  permit  had  secured  her 
liberty  to  speak  as  soon  as  the  Chris- 
tian Association  should  have  finished 
its  ministrations.  This  being  an- 
nounced, they  and  theirs  withdrew, 
with  a  little  shaking-off  of  the  dust, 
and  an  extremely  sharp  angle  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  visitor,  with  the  jailer  and  one 
friend,  now  confronted  the  melancholy 
aisle,  whose  iron  pew  doors,  slightly 
opened,  and  heavily  chained  and  pad- 
locked, showed  no  human  faces.  In 
each  of  these  enclosures,  as  in  a  vault, 
a  solitary  human  form  was  buried 
and  invisible.  The  world  was  all 
spring  and  sunshine  without,  all  gloom 
and  winter  within.  Then  the  heart 
of  the  woman  turned,  with  all  the 
pity  and  love  it  could  feel,  towards 
these  orphans  of  Nature.  "0  my 
brothers !  0  my  sisters !  you  can- 
not come  to  me,  and  so  I  come  to 
you ;  I  cannot  see  your  faces,  but  I 
think  I  can  read  your  hearts,  and  feel 
the  great  sorrow  which  must  here 
weigh  you  down.  God  help  and 
comfort  every  one  of  you  according 
to  his  need !  " 

That  their  passive  hands  should 
reach  up  and  cla.sp  the  divine  hand 
that  was  wait'ng  to  aid  them  ;  that 
the  spirit  of  God,  which  delivered 
Paul  and  Silas  from  their  chains, 
could  cause  a  spirit-earthquake  which 
should  set  their  enchained  souls  in 
true  liberty ;  that  each  of  them  had 
been  brought  into  the  world  through 
mother's  pain  and  sorrow  for  some 
great  good,  of  which  they  must  not 
fail ;  that  from  each  of  these  cells  a 
glorified  soul  might  issue,  as  Faith 
sees  an  angel  ascend  from  every 
grave,  —  such  thoughts,  as  simply  as 
they  might  be  told,  did  the  visitor  ex- 
perience and  impart.  A  little  sigh  of 
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assent  seemed  to  come  from  the  silent 
cells.  She  turned  to  go:  the  jailer 
thanked  her,  and  said  his  prisoners 
were  all  pleasant  people.  The  place 
was  very  clean,  but  damp  and  scarcely 
wholesome.  The  guardian  was  of  so 
warm  a  temperament  as  to  be  com- 
fortable in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  visit- 
or thanked  him.  She  was  a  stranger, 
and  he  had  taken  her  in. 

Thence  to  the  temple  of  a  new  sect, 
—  the  Winne-brunians,  a  variety  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  calling  them- 
selves, for  modesty,  the  "  Church  of 
God."  A  sparse  congregation,  kneeling 
and  groaning  in  prayer ;  a  pastor  of 
dark,  atrabilious  temperament,  with 
good  enunciation  and  command  of 
language ;  behind  the  pulpit,  a  dia- 
gram, which  becoming  subsequently 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  was  explained 
as  follows :  "  God  is  Father,  is  Son,  is 
Holy  Spirit.  Father  is  not  Son,  Son 
is  not  Holy  Spirit." 

Before  beginning  his  sermon,  the 
pastor  congratulated  the  congregation 
upon  the  recent  white-washing  of 
their  tabernacle.  The  roof  still  needed 
repairs,  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
summoned  to  make  an  immediate 
quest  for  the  necessary  sum.  The 
brothers  went  from  pew  to  pew,  ob- 
taining mostly  promissory  statements 
on  paper.  A  basket  collection  for 
current  expenses  followed  this  one, 
and  showed  also  a  feature  of  the 
credit  system  in  various  folded  slips 
of  brown  paper,  probably  significant 
of  adjourned  contributions.  The  ser- 
mon, which  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  need  not  here  be 
quoted.  At  its  close,  Rev.  Sister  was 
hospitably  invited  to  offer  the  clos- 
ing prayer ;  and  this,  a  brief  one,  was 
labor  No.  3. 

Labor  No.  4  was  an  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  Representatives'  Hall,  which 
had  been  specially  granted  for  the  oc- 


casion. This  is  a  large,  open  room,  of 
handsome  proportions,  and  well  fur- 
nished. It  was  well  filled,  about 
equally  with  white  and  colored  per- 
sons. An  improvised  choir  of  the 
latter  sang  a  simple  hymn  from  the 
Methodist  Collection.  A  colored  min- 
ister made  the  opening  prayer,  in  a 
very  worthy  and  acceptable  manner. 
A  white  minister  made  the  closing 
prayer;  and,  between  the  two,  Rev. 
Sister  presented  such  simple  theology 
as  she  possessed,  in  connection  with 
the  text,  "  A  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord."  The  deliverances  of 
Christianity  were  chiefly  dwelt  upon  ; 
and,  among  those,  the  late  vindication 
of  the  black  race  and  the  prospective 
enfranchisement  of  woman  were  not 
forgotten.  Many  cordial  greetings 
followed  this  address  ;  and  the  sister 
remembers  the  occasion  as  one  of 
great  interest  and  pleasure  to  herself. 

Some  social  civilities  were  ex- 
changed, later  in  the  day,  with  divers 
of  the  colored  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
We  find  these  last  true  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  in  general  quite  averse 
to  woman  suffrage.  At  one  house, 
friends  from  Washington  are  making 
an  evening  call  on  the  young  ladies. 
The  tone  of  manners  is  entirely  well- 
bred.  The  conversation  turns  on 
woman  suffrage :  one  is  for,  and 
three  are  against  it.  "  But,"  say  we, 
"if  the  women  could  have  voted 
throughout  the  country,  you  would 
have  had  your  freedom  long  ago."  — 
"  Dare  say  we  should,"  is  the  answer. 
"  Besides,  remember  that  the  author 
of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  was  a  woman. 
I  don't  think  that  any  general  in  the 
army  did  for  you  what  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  did."  This  assertion  was  not 
controverted.  We  do  not  think  that 
it  will  be. 

A  walk  along  the  breezy  banks  of 
the  river  refreshed  us   after  the  hot 
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and  busy  day.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful residences,  and  some  very  costly 
ones ;  what  is  to  be  a  marble  palace, 
now  partly  built,  marks  the  profitable 
administration  of  a  contract  with  gov- 
ernment. The  mansion  of  Gov. 
Geary  looks  roomy  and  substantial. 

In  the  evening,  everybody  went  to 
church.  We,  entering  one  of  the  col- 
ored churches,  were  disappointed  in 
the  singing  ;  the  tune  was  pitched  so 
high,  that  the  voices  strained  and 
broke  on  its  upper  notes.  The  congre- 
gation was  unadulterated  African. 
The  preacher,  quite  young,  and  of  the 
same  type,  labored  with  metaphysical 
definitions.  God's  word,  he  said, 
was  absolute,  ordinate,  and  actual.  — 
Absolute,  i.  e.,  he  has  power  to  do  what 
he  will  not  do ;  ordinate  (this  wre 
cannot  remember)  ;  and  actual,  as 
seen  in  actual  occurrences,  which  he 
performs  in  the  human  family.  The 
preacher  referred  to  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  and  to  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  which,  he  told  us,  was 
written  at  Corinthius,  a  place  where 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
fined or  imprisoned.  "  His  legs  and 
arms  were  bound,  but  his  mind  was 
free."  "  Only  an  independent  God 
could  have  created  the  world.'7  "A 
Tom  Paine  may  write,  and  a  Voltaire 
may  write,  and  any  other  idolatrous 


man  may  write ;  but  there  is  a  God  in 
existence." 

The  dark  congregation  listened  to 
this  exposition  with  an  air  of  "  It's 
all  right  if  you  say  so."  The  text, 
we  have  forgotten  to  say,  was  that 
pregnant  saying  of  Paul,  "  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen." 

In  connection  with  this  and  similar 
experiences,  it  occurs  to  us  that  a 
very  good  sort  of  Sunday-evening 
puzzle  might  be  this  :  given  the  ser- 
mon, to  find  out  what  the  text  must 
have  been.  The  denomination  of  the 
preacher  might  be  added,  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  problem.  Guess- 
ing would  not  always  be  easy  as  to 
either  point.  This  sermon  reminded 
us,  a  little  humorously,  of  those  cosmic 
efforts  of  young  Unitarian  divines 
to  which  we  have  sometimes  listened, 
in  which  dialectics  and  doctrine 
strangely  confuse  each  other  ;  neither 
being  as  yet  laid  out  straight  and 
ready  for  use.  The  moral  was,  that 
the  young  colored  clergyman,  as  well 
as  the  young  white  clergyman,  is  in- 
clined to  bumptiousness. 

The  next  morning  saw  our  early  and 
contented  departure.  And  these  were 
the  Macedonians ;  and  the  sister  hopes 
she  helped  them. 


HOPE. 

THOUGH  clouds  still  overcast  the  earth  with  gloom, 

And  hide  from  us  the  sky, 
Let  but  the  rainbow  on  the  grayness  bloom, 

We  know  the  sun  is  nigh. 

So,  though  within  the  soul  with  anguish  smart, 

And  all  without  look  drear, 
With  God's  own  bow  of  promise  in  the  heart, 

We  know  that  he  is  near. 
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THE    HIDDEN    HEMISPHERE. 


BY   WALTER   MCLEOD. 


THE  writer  has  recently  returned 
from  a  journey  of  considerable  extent 
and  interest.  The  places  visited  have 
probably  never  been  reached  before 
by  the  foot  of  man ;  yet  they  were 
found  replete  with  industry,  skill,  and 
intelligence.  Is  it  asked,  Where  are 
the  places  so  remote,  so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, that  neither  savage  nor  civilized 
man  had  ever  before  beheld  them? 
This  I  am  about  to  tell  you ;  but  first 
let  me  relate  a  little  of  my  previous 
history,  which  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  my  subject. 

From  early  youth  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  science  of  Physical 
Astronomy.     While  not  very  partial 
to  mathematical   calculations   of  the 
orbits,  motions,  &c.,  of  the  planets,  I 
have  seized  with  eager  interest  every 
fact,  or  even  every  mere  guess,  relating 
to  the  structure  of  these   bodies,  or 
their    similarity    or   dissimilarity   to 
their  sister  planet,  the  earth.     I  have 
often  wished  —  as  who    has  not  ?  — 
for  some  means  of  communication  with 
the  intelligent  beings  who  I  was  sure 
inhabited  them.     Among  the  conjec- 
tures which  appealed  to  this  natural 
taste  was  Hansen's  celebrated  theory 
respecting  the  moon's   more   distant 
hemisphere.     My  readers  are  of  course 
aware  that  the  moon  always  presents 
substantially   the   same   face   to   the 
earth,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
surface  is  therefore  constantly  hidden. 
Astronomers  have  great  difficulty  to 
account  for  this  fact ;  but  one  plausible 
explanation  is  afforded  by  the  theory 
that  the  form  of  the  moon  is  not  ex- 
actly  globular,    but    spheroidal,    the 
longest  diameter  being  pointed  towards 


the  earth.  Hansen,  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  moon's  motion  in  her  or- 
bit, drew  a  conclusion  which  not  only 
supports  this  independent  theory,  but 
adds  to  it  an  important  item;  viz., 
that  the  opposite  side  is  heavier  than 
the  nearer,  so  much  so  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  thirty-three  miles 
beyond  the  centre  of  form.  Once 
admit  this  statement  to  be  true,  and 
immediately  it  clears  up  almost  all  the 
dark  problems,  otherwise  unsolved, 
that  may  be  propounded  concerning 
our  satellite. 

Why  should  the  nearest  of  all  the 
planets,  our  earth's  attendant  on  her 
yearly  course,  be  of  all  the  most  unlike 
the  earth  ?  That  it  is  so,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  most  important 
features  of  our  earth's  surface,  —  the 
atmosphere,  the  ocean,  —  features 
known  to  be  possessed  by  every  other 
planet  near  enough  for  our  observation, 
but  entirely  wanting  from  the  visible 
hemisphere  of  the  moon.  Why  should 
a  globe  so  evidently  convulsed  by  vol- 
canic action  be  utterly  devoid  of  gas- 
eous matter,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
such  action  on  the  earth,  or,  at  least,  is 
always  associated  with  it  ?  Hansen's 
theory  answers  all  such  questions  com- 
pletely ;  for,  if  it  be  correct,  every  par- 
ticle of  air  and  every  drop  of  water 
must  eventually  find  its  way  to  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  never  to  return. 
There  an  atmosphere  and  an  ocean 
probably  exist,  with  all  the  resulting 
beauty  of  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  deso- 
lation of  the  visible  surface. 

This  was  the  theory  as  I  learnt  it 
in  my  boyhood ;  and  I  have  since  wit- 
nessed, as  you  will  see,  its  complete 
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vindication.  But  my  conviction  of  its 
truth,  now  that  I  have  the  evidence  of 
my  senses  to  prove  it,  is  scarcely  more 
complete  than  was  my  faith  in  it  be- 
fore I  made,  or  even  anticipated,  the 
voyage ;  for  it  was  thither,  as  my 
readers  have  doubtless  perceived,  that 
my  journey  was  made. 

But  all  the  strength  of  my  faith 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  assistance  of  Richard 
Wenstock,  my  early  and  most  intimate 
friend.  He  sympathized  with  my 
confidence  in  Hansen's  theory,  and 
my  eager  desire  to  prove  it;  and 
through  him  at  last  the  trial  was 
made.  Several  years  since,  he  was 
employed  in  his  business  of  engineer- 
ing, under  George  Orcutt,  the  man 
whose  wealth  and  mechanical  skill 
were  so  generously  bestowed  on  the 
enterprise  of  the  "  Brick  Moon  "  lately 
described  by  Mr.  Fred.  Ingham. 
Wenstock  was  with  him  all  through 
the  period  of  its  construction,  and 
was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  build- 
ers ;  for  in  skill  and  ingenuity  he  was 
scarcely  second  to  Orcutt  himself.  Of 
course,  I  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  enterprise,  especially  when 
Wenstock  pointed  out  its  obvious  con- 
nection with  our  own  pet  project ;  and 
we  often  talked  of  sending  up  another 
smaller  globe,  nay,  of  going  in  it  our- 
selves, and  landing  on  that  fairy-land 
as  yet  unseen  but  by  the  eye  of  fancy. 

Wenstock  spoke  of  doing  this  as 
soon  as  the  first  Brick  Moon  should 
be  successfully  launched;  but  when 
the  terrible  news  came  to  us  of  its  un- 
expected flight,  and  the  vain  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  find  it,  we  of 
course  abandoned  all  thought  of  so 
hazardous  a  project.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  it  announced  that  the 
satellite  had  been  found,  that  the 
men  and  women  who  had  been  unex- 
pectedly carried  in  it  were  alive  and 


well,  having  made  their  journey  in 
perfect  safety,  than  our  courage  be- 
came as  strong  as  ever,  and  our  reso- 
lution was  formed. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  began  to 
construct  a  new  Brick  Moon,  similar 
to  the  original  in  every  respect  but 
size.  It  was  only  sixty  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  the  openings  in  each  of  the 
outer  spherical  chambers  were  made 
small,  and  filled  with  long  cylinders 
of  glass,  thus  completely  excluding 
the  outer  air.  The  chambers  were 
stored  with  abundance  of  provisions ; 
for  though  Wenstock  intended  to 
make  the  trip  in  a  short  time,  yet 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  place 
of  our  destination  would  be  as  barren 
as  the  same  planet's  nearer  side  is 
known  to  be.  Wenstock  also  took 
pains  to  furnish  them  with  , living 
plants  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  our  res- 
piration on  the  air  within,  in  case  we 
should  ba  obliged  to  depend  on  this 
for  a  long  time.  The  plants,  he  said, 
would  exchange  the  carbon  of  our 
breath  for  oxygen,  and  thus  render 
the  air  always  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  machinery  for  propelling  the 
globe  was  to  be  the  same  as  had  been 
employed  for  the  former  one;  and 
Wenstock  had  used  his  influence, 
when  it  was  erected,  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  our  purpose,  by  causing  the 
weight  of  the  northern  fly-wheel  to 
preponderate,  instead  of  the  southern 
as  was  first  intended.  This  circum- 
stance, with  the  smaller  size  of  the 
new  globe,  caused  the  expense  of 
starting  it  to  be  much  less  than  that 
of  the  first ;  and  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  defray  this  without 
depending  upon  outside  subscription. 
Much  of  the  necessary  funds  were 
contributed  by  Wenstock's  cousin, 
Clitus,  who,  with  his  courageous 
wife,  intended  to  accompany  us. 
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We  were  furnished  with  tools  and 
instruments  of  many  kinds;  and 
with  such  perfect  forethought  were 
they  selected,  that  scarcely  any  need, 
either  for  our  own  comfort  or  for  pur- 
poses of  scientific  observation,  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  heen  neg- 
lected. Mr.  Haliburton,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  former  enterprise,  was 
very  helpful  to  us  in  this  respect, 
and  manifested  in  every  way  a  great 
interest  in  our  project.  His  wife's 
younger  sister,  Elsie  Davenport,  be- 
came, through  conversation  with 
Clitus's  enthusiastic  lady,  eagerly 
desirous  to  share  with  her  in  the 
glory  and  pleasure  of  the  journey.. 
So  the  party  consisted  of  five  mem- 
bers all  told.  Wenstock  sustained 
the  duties  of  mathematician  and 
engineer,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  chief 
of  the  expedition.  Clitus  and  his 
wife  represented  various  important 
branches  of  natural  science,  as  chem- 
istry, zoology,  botany,  &c. ;  while 
Elsie's  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness 
was  a  very  mainspring  to  the  ener- 
gies of  all.  As  for  myself,  I  am  now 
discharging  the  most  important  of  my 
duties,  as  historian  to  the  company. 

Wenstock  calculated  the  day  when 
the  moon  would  be  in  the  proper 
direction  from  the  place  of  our  de- 
parture, so  that  the  projectile  appara- 
tus, already  in  place  and  ready  to 
work,  would  send  us  without  fail  to 
the  desired  haven.  On  that  day  — 
Jan.  6,  1869  —  we  were  assembled 
with  a  few  most  intimate  friends 
at  the  ever-memorable  spot  in  "  Num- 
ber Nine,  Third  Range."  All  our 
preparations  were  complete ;  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  we  were  ready  to  bid 
farewell,  for  the  time,  to  earth,  and 
embark  on  our  adventurous  journey 
through  the  air  and  through  the 
depths  of  space,  a  quarter-million  of 
miles. 


II. 


The  morning  on  which  we  started 
was  quite  cold,  but  the  air  was  very 
clear  and  still.  Possibly,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  motion  of  the  air 
might  have  so  deflected  our  course, 
during  the  short  time  that  we  re- 
mained within  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, as  to  have  driven  us  altogether 
away  from  our  destination.  The 
moon  was  already  past  her  quarter; 
and,  as  we  entered  the  globe,  we 
could  see  her  looking  down  upon  us 
as  though  in  calm  contempt  of  our 
effort  to  penetrate  her  secrets.  But, 
hopeful  in  the  means  we  had  em- 
ployed, we  entered,  and  closed  tightly 
the  opening.  Wenstock  had  ar- 
ranged in  the  central  chamber  a  sort 
of  platform,  attached  by  springs  to 
the  walls  in  every  direction,  in  order 
to  break  the  sudden  force  both  of 
starting  and  of  falling.  Upon  this 
we  gathered;  and,  at  the  appointed 
moment,  Mr.  Haliburton  released  the 
fastening  without  which  held  the 
globe  in  place.  It  slid  rapidly  down 
upon  the  flies;  and  in  an  instant, 
too  soon  for  thought  to  comprehend 
it,  we  were  darting  away  through  the 
air,  swifter  than  the  lightning's  flash. 
In  a  very  few  moments  we  were  far 
out  of  sight  of  the  few  friends  below, 
from  whom  we  had  just  parted,  but 
to  whom  who  could  surely  say  that 
we  should  ever  return  ? 

As  we  passed  through  the  atmos- 
phere, the  friction  against  the  globe 
must  have  produced  intense  heat 
without ;  but  in  the  interior  we  per- 
ceived no  evidence  of  it,  except  that 
the  fused  surface  gathered  around  the 
farther  edges  of  the  long  glass 
cylinders  that  served  us  for  windows. 
Brick  is  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat ;  and  it  afterwards  preserved 
us  as  well  from  the  intense  cold  which 
prevails  in  empty  space. 
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Through  the  cylinders  just  men- 
tioned, we  saw,  on  our  journey  up- 
ward, a  sight  that  cheered  and  en- 
couraged our  hearts  —  then  almost 
despondent  —  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mr.  Haliburton  had  telegraphed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brick  Moon 
all  about  our  intended  journey;  and 
it  so  happened  that  their  little  world 
lay  very  nearly  in  our  path  to  the 
farther  satellite.  The  two  bodies  were 
both  so  small,  that  their  attraction, 
though  they  were  in  close  proximity, 
affected  the  motions  of  either  but 
very  little;  and  complete  allowance 
had  been  made  for  that  little  in 
Wenstock's  calculations.  The  time 
had  now  come  when  we  were  most 
nearly  together;  and,  as  we  looked 
off,  we  saw  distinctly  the  whole  outline 
of  the  little  satellite,  and  could  even 
make  out  with  the  naked  eye  the  fig- 
ures of  the  men  and  women  upon  it, 
waving  their  hands,  and  making  all  the 
gestures  and  signs  of  encouragement 
they  could  devise.  Wenstock  had 
brought  with  us  a  small  telescope 
attached  to  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph-apparatus, —  one  of  those  won- 
derful instruments  which  give  you  a 
distinct  photograph  of  the  ball  just 
issuing  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  — 
which  he  intended  to  use  in  observing 
the  nearer  side  of  the  moon  when  we 
approached  it.  He  now  pointed  it  at 
this  smaller  moon,  and  obtained  a 
representation  wonderful  for  its  clear- 
ness and  truth.  Mr.  Haliburton  has 
assured  us,  since  our  return,  that  he 
can  recognize  every  one  of  the  faces, 
and  that  some  are  as  accurate  like- 
nesses as  any  he  has  seen.  Of  course, 
the  sight  of  these  people  and  their 
sympathy  was  very  pleasant  to  all, 
but  Wenstock  was  especially  grati- 
fied; for  he  knew  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Brick  Moon  how  far  it 
was,  and,  comparing  this  with  his 


computed  distance,  found  that  we  had 
gone  in  just  the  direction  that  he 
intended  and  desired. 

In  this  part  of  our  voyage,  although 
the  sun  was  shining  in  full  splendor 
upon  one  side  of  the  globe,  the  oppo- 
site side  was  shrouded  in  the  black- 
est darkness,  —  much  darker  than  any 
midnight  on  the  earth.  The  stars  and 
planets  shone  with  surprising  bril- 
liancy, and  could  be  as  distinctly  seen 
very  near  the  sun  as  in  any  other  di- 
rection. The  moon's  brightness  also 
transcended  all  our  previous  experi- 
ence, and  continually  increased  as  our 
distance  grew  less.  Wenstock  now 
began  his  observations  on  the  nearer 
hemisphere ;  but,  while  each  photo- 
graph which  was  obtained  showed 
more  clearly  than  the  previous  one 
those  minor  irregularities  of  the  moon's 
surface  which  could  never  have  been 
observed  from  the  earth,  yet  the  cres- 
cent-shaped figure  which  they  repre- 
sented grew  more  and  more  narrow  as 
we  approached.  The  reason  was,  we 
were  passing  the  moon  on  the  dark 
side,  and  consequently  the  illuminated 
portion  was  going  every  moment  out 
of  sight.  From  the  same  cause,  the 
direction  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens 
grew  every  moment  nearer  that  of 
the  sun.  While  the  "  silver  bow " 
was  waning,  Wenstock  noticed  several 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  it,  which 
at  some  future  time  I  may  describe  to 
your  readers.  At  length  the  visible 
surface  of  the  moon  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  thread,  now  extended  sufficient- 
ly to  enclose  whole  constellations.  In 
another  moment  it  had  vanished ;  and, 
in  a  moment  more,  the  face  of  the  sun 
began  to  be  rapidly  shut  off  from  our 
view.  Soon  his  light  was  altogether 
hidden  behind  the  broad  disc  of  the 
moon.  This  fact  was,  of  course,  evi- 
dent enough  to  those  who  were  look- 
ing towards  the  sun,  or  into  the  inte- 
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rior  of  our  globe ;  for  when  the  sun's 
rays  were  shut  off,  our  day  was  instan- 
taneously changed  to  midnight :  but 
to  Clitus,  who  was  looking  at  Venus 
through  another  window,  the  change 
was  altogether  imperceptible;  for,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  sky,  except  the  ex- 
act place  of  the  sun,  was  constantly 
that  of  total  darkness.  About  this 
time  we  first  became  sensible  of  the 
moon's  attraction.  Hitherto,  for  quite 
a  while,  we  had  felt  no  attraction  but 
that  of  our  own  little  globe,  which  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  absence  of 
weight  caused  sensations  quite  amus- 
ing. By  merely  pressing  our  feet 
to  the  floor,  we  would  rise  to  the 
ceiling,  like  a  cork  in  water.  We 
had  little  inclination,  however,  to  try 
experiments  of  this  nature,  but  en- 
deavored to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  brick  floor,  where  we  felt  that 
we  belonged.  Now,  however,  we  wel- 
comed returning  weight,  and  found  it 
gradually  increasing  till  we  reached 
our  journey's  end.  We  passed  nearly 
around  the  moon  while  the  eclipse 
continued;  but  when  the  sun  and 
moon  again  appeared,  we  saw,  as  Wen- 
stock  had  told  us  to  expect,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  latter  had  very  per- 
ceptibly bent  our  course,  and  that  we 
were  now  approaching  in  a  curving 
path  the  edge  of  the  illuminated  por- 
tion. Wenstock  now  became  almost 
wild  with  delight  as  he  noticed  and 
pointed  out  to  us  the  indisputable 
signs  of  an  atmosphere  on  the  side 
now  becoming  visible  to  us;  and, 
later,  a  round  sea  in  the  centre  of 
the  disc,  with  lakes  lying  here  and 
there  about  it.  But  our  joy  at  these 
things  was  soon  moderated  as  we  saw 
the  bright  orb  which  now  represented 
to  us  the  earth  we  had  left,  gradually 
becoming  eclipsed  behind  the  body 
of  the  moon,  as  the  sun  had  been  just 


before.  We  knew  that  we  should  see 
it  no  more  while  we  remained  in  our 
new  home ;  and,  as  it  rapidly  sunk  out 
of  sight,  the  tears  stood  unbidden  in 
our  eyes. 

Wenstock  now  reminded  us  to  has- 
ten to  the  platform  in  the  central 
chamber ;  and,  as  we  took  our  places 
upon  it,  the  globe  rushed  whizzing 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon, 
till  presently  the  shock  informed  us 
that  we  had  reached  the  ground.  We 
then  all  turned  to  the  chamber  we 
had  just  left,  —  the  lower  one  as  the 
globe  now  stood ;  when,  imagine  our 
astonishment  at  finding  it  complete- 
ly dark,  though  we  knew  we  had 
landed  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bright 
hemisphere  !  We  climbed  from  this 
through  the  passage-way  which  con- 
nected the  chambers ;  but,  as  we  en- 
tered one  after  another,  we  found  them 
all  alike :  total  darkness  reigned. 
At  this  inexplicable  and  terrible  phe- 
nomenon we  stood  horrified ;  despair 
seemed  taking  possession  of  our  hearts, 
just  before  filled  with  eager  hope 
and  expectation. 

III. 

This  was  a  sad  opening  for  our 
eagerly  anticipated  visit.  As  we 
hastened  to  one  after  another  of  the 
little  chambers  which  formed  the 
globe,  none  of  us  could  say  why  we 
expected  or  hoped  to  find  one  of  them 
different  from  another,  since  no  one 
could  imagine  the  cause  of  the  singu- 
lar darkness.  At  length  we  reached 
the  highest  chamber  of  all.  Elsie 
opened  the  door,  and,  almost  before 
she  spoke,  we  felt  a  thrill  of  joy,  as 
though  already  conscious  of  her  dis- 
covery. There  was  light !  Dim,  in- 
deed ;  but  it  seemed  bright  to  us,  for 
some  had  began  to  despair  of  seeing 
another  ray.  Through  the  cylinder- 
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window  we  saw  a  patch  of  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
black,  irregular  wall,  rising  on  every 
side  of  us  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Then  first  we  compre- 
hended the  cause  of  our  alarm,  and 
laughed  at  our  own  stupidity,  it  was  so 
plain.  We  had  fallen  on  a  tract  of 
marshy  land,  which  was  soft  and  free 
from  stones ;  and  the  heavy  globe, 
impelled  with  an  immense  velocity, 
had  penetrated  the  soil  as  aerolites  do, 
and  buried  itself  below  the  surface. 
This  was  Wenstock's  explanation, 
and  it  satisfied  all.  And,  now  that  we 
saw  the  clear  sky  above  us,  nothing 
remained  but  to  go  forth  and  explore 
our  new  home.  We  immediately  be- 
gan to  transform  our  window  to  a  door, 
by  cutting  away  the  glass  cylinder 
from  the  wall.  This  accomplished, 
Clitus' s  test  of  the  atmosphere  was 
next  in  order;  for,  of  course,  we  had 
as  yet  no  means  of  knowing  that  it 
was  composed  of  good,  wholesome 
air.  Clitus  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  exposing  an  animal  to  its  in- 
fluence :  he  wanted  a  regular  chemi- 
cal analysis.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
arranged  various  solids  and  fluids,  of 
different  names  and  properties,  —  all 
mysterious  to  the  rest  of  us,  —  in  an 
air-tight  box,  which  he  now  lifted  to 
the  place  of  the  cylinder,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  outer  air.  While  within 
the  globe,  they  had  been  kept  in  vacuo; 
but  now  the  action  of  the  various 
gases  produced  visible  effects  upon 
them,  by  observing  which,  Clitus  in- 
ferred the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  others  were  more  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  movements  of 
a  little  mouse  suspended  in  a  cage  in 
the  same  box,  who  was  nibbling  his 
piece  of  cheese  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
he  were  at  no  greater  distance  than 
two  feet,  instead  of  two  hundred 
thousand  miles,  from  his  hole  in  the 


pantry  wall.  Clitus  soon  announced 
his  result,  saying  that  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  earth's :  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  little  less  nitrogen,  but  the 
difference  was  trifling.  Wenstock 
noticed,  that,  as  soon  as  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  wall  by  the  removal 
of  the  cylinder,  the  barometer  which 
we  carried  at  once  indicated  reduc- 
tion of  pressure ;  showing  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  less  dense  than  our  own. 
This  barometer  contained  no  mercury, 
but  the  motions  of  its  index  were  reg- 
ulated by  a  very  delicate  spring  within 
it.  A  mercurial  barometer  would 
have  been  unreliable,  because  the 
weight  of  the  mercury  would  have 
undergone  a  change. 

All  our  precautions  having  been 
duly  taken,  we  erected  a  rude  ladder, 
and,  one  by  one,  climbed  forth  upon 
the  soil.  Elsie  was  first,  by  unani- 
mous vote ;  then  Wenstock,  then  Cli- 
tus and  his  wife,  and  last  myself. 
We  had  all,  for  many  weeks,  looked 
forward  to  this  moment,  and  antici- 
pated our  emotions  at  so  extraordinary 
an  epoch  of  our  lives ;  but  we  found, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  that  we 
were  quite  calm  and  collected,  scarcely 
conscious  of  any  emotion  whatever, 
unless  one  may  dignify  by  that  name 
a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity.  Look- 
ing around,  we  saw  a  cloudless  sky 
tinged  with  the  familiar  blue  of  our 
native  home,  and  the  sun  shining  from 
it  with  his  wonted  brightness,  ap- 
parently about  an  hour  high.  Im- 
mediately below  him  was  the  darker 
blue  of  a  sea,  which  we  could  just 
distinguish  in  the  distance,  and  per- 
haps should  not  have  noticed,  had  we 
not  observed  it  during  our  descent. 
Nearer,  we  saw  a  varied  landscape  of 
hills,  valleys,  and  woods  ;  and,  as  the 
eye  still  descended,  it  rested  at  last 
upon  the  level  meadow  on  which  we 
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stood.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant 
scene ;  but  we  were  almost  surprised 
at  its  resemblance  to  what  we  were 
accustomed  to  see  on  our  native 
planet.  The  grass  at  our  feet  was 
indeed  of  a  new  variety,  as  we  saw  on 
closer  examination ;  but  its  color  was 
the  same  dark  green  we  knew  so  well 
before  :  and,  on  looking  abroad  over 
the  plain,  we  should  not  have  known 
it  from  a  terrestrial  one.  This  analo- 
gy held  good  in  almost  every  thing  we 
observed ;  minor  features  were  new, 
but  the  essential  qualities  were  gen- 
erally unchanged.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  difference  was  so  marked  as 
to  suggest  the  comparison  of  a  new 
picture  in  an  old  frame. 

Thinking  that  we  could  distinguish 
a  river-channel  not  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  our  position,  we  walked 
slowly  in  that  direction,  noticing  as 
we  went  every  little  thing  that  was 
new  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
versing on  our  voyage  just  completed. 
Our  average  speed  had  been,  as 
Wenstock  intended,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  her  orbit ; 
so  that  we  accomplished  the  distance 
in  about  three  hours.  We  started 
with  a  much  greater  velocity,  indeed, 
the  greatest  of  any  part  of  our  course ; 
but,  before  we  reached  the  Brick  Moon, 
this  speed  was  greatly  reduced,  and  it 
continued  to  diminish  slowly  till  near 
the  end  of  the  journey,  when  the 
moon's  attraction  rapidly  accelerated 
our  motion.  The  spot  on  which  we 
had  landed  —  as  Wenstock  found 
some  time  afterwards,  by  observations 
of  the  sun  —  was  about  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  moon's  equator, 
and  therefore  just  within  the  tropics, 
since  these  circles  on  the  moon  are 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
apart. 

The  first  specimen  of  animal  life 
which  we  noticed  in  our  walk  was 


found  by  Clitus,  who  suddenly  dropped 
the  axe  he  was  carrying,  to  snatch  up 
something  from  the  ground,  laconi- 
cally announcing,  "  Grasshopper  !  " 
Quite  as  quickly  he  let  it  fall  again,  in 
deference  to  a  sting  with  which  the 
insect  revenged  itself  for  its  captivity. 
As  it  was  making  good  its  escape,  I 
seized  it  again  with  more  care ;  and, 
holding  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
its  weapon,  we  examined  it  at  leisure. 
It  was  small,  of  a  bright  blue  color, 
wingless,  and  rather  longer  in  shape 
than  its  cousins  of  the  neighboring 
planet.  The  most  marked  diversity, 
in  Clitus's  judgment  at  least,  was 
the  presence  of  the  sting,  which  in- 
flicted a  wound  as  painful,  at  first,  as 
that  of  a  wasp ;  but  it  caused  no 
swelling,  and  the  pain  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes.  These  little  insects 
were  quite  abundant ;  and  we  noticed 
several  other  singular  species. 

In  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  we  found 
to  be  a  stream  of  moderate  width, 
and  about  three  feet  in  depth.  Its 
waters  were  very  clear,  and  proved  to 
be  heavier  than  those  of  earth ; 
that  is,  they  would  support  a  greater 
weight.  Wenstock  had  in  his  pocket 
a  piece  of  wood  loaded  with  lead  so 
that  it  would  just  sink  in  water,  —  but 
here  it  floated;  and,  on  being  forced  be- 
neath the  surface,  it  slowly  rose.  At 
the  same  time,  the  river-water,  in 
common  with  all  other  bodies  on  the 
moon's  surface,  partook  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  weight  occasioned  by  the  fee- 
ble attraction  of  the  planet.  The 
moon  attracts  bodies  on  its  surface 
with  exactly  one-sixth  as  much  force 
as  the  earth.  This  diminution  of 
weight  was  at  first  a  cause  of  great 
inconvenience  to  us.  We  always 
found  our  muscular  strength  appar- 
'ently  six  times  as  great  as  it  .had 
been  before ;  for  to  that  extent  it  was 
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out  of  the  accustomed  proportion  to 
our  own  weight,  and  that  of  familiar 
objects.  Thus  Wenstock,  the  heaviest 
of  our  party,  found  his  lusty  energies 
matched  with  a  frame  of  thirty 
pounds  in  weight ;  and  all  of  us  to- 
gether were  scarcely  heavier  than  the 
lightest  had  been  alone. 

As  I  had  become  thirsty,  I  stooped 
to  drink  of  the  water,  but  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  singular  taste, 
which  was,  however,  not  strong,  nor 
altogether  unpleasant.  I  know  of 
no  other  flavor  with  which  I  can 
compare  it,  so  as  to  give  a  correct 
idea.  It  was  a  little  sweet,  but  this 
was  by  no  means  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic. The  others,  on  tasting  it, 
were  divided  in  their  judgment,  — 
some  pronouncing  it  quite  tolerable, 
while  others  were  disgusted ;  but  we 
all  learned  to  like  it  on  becoming  ac- 
customed to  its  flavor.  We  supposed 
at  first  that  this  water  must  be  of 
different  chemical  combination  from 
that  of  the  earth ;  but  afterwards 
found  that  its  taste  was  merely  ow- 
ing to  certain  elements  of  the  lunar 
soil,  which  occur  much  less  frequently 
in  that  of  the  earth. 

After  walking  a  little  farther  down 
the  stream,  we  came  to  a  sort  of  bar 
of  hard  rock,  like  granite,  which  ex- 
tended across  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  the  alluvial  meadow 
above.  It  had  anciently  dammed  up 
the  river  at  this  point,  causing  a 
large  lake,  in  which  the  detritus  of 
the  stream  was  deposited.  By  this 
means  the  lake  was  gradually  filled 
up,  and  converted  to  a  marsh,  over 
which  the  water  flowed  only  in  sea- 
sons of  flood. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gran- 
ite bar  was  a  series  of  picturesque 
rapids  and  cascades  ;  after  which  the 
river  flowed  onward  as  calm  and  deep 


as  ever.  Here  we  found  a  thicket  of 
tall  canes,  similar  to  bamboo,  but  less 
in  height ;  being  only  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  tall,  while  the  bamboo 
grows  in  Southern  Asia  to  the  pro- 
digious height  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  stems  were  as  thick  as  those  of 
ordinary  trees,  and  quite  as  strong, 
though  very  light.  At  Clitus's 
suggestion,  we  cut  a  few  of  them 
down,  and  made  a  raft,  on  which  we 
embarked,  and  were  soon  floating 
down  the  stream.  The  rudely-shaped 
oars,  with  a  very  slight  exertion  of 
our  strength,  —  which,  remember,  was 
now  increased  six-fold,  —  would  give 
us  a  speed  quite  sufficient  for  our  de- 
sire; and  so  we  journeyed  at  our 
own  will,  checking  our  progress  now 
and  then,  or  occasionally  touching 
the  shore  to  examine  the  various 
objects  of  interest  scattered  along 
our  path. 

IV. 

The  wood  soon  became  dense 
around  us  as  we  floated  onward ;  and 
we  saw  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  penetrate  it  on  foot. 
We  judged,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  river-banks,  that  the  water  was 
now  somewhat  below  its  usual  level. 
This,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was 
owing  to  the  periodic  character  of 
the  rains  of  this  region.  The  day 
of  the  moon  is  nearly  as  long  as  our 
month,  so  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  a  fortnight  together.  As 
soon  as  he  rises  upon  the  hemisphere 
which  is  covered  with  air,  winds  like 
our  "  trades  "  are  at  once  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  blow  towards  the  equator, 
where  the  sun  is  always  nearly  verti- 
cal. Within  the  narrow  tropical  re- 
gion there  is  a  continual  calm,  like 
that  found  on  the  earth  in  places 
where  the  sun  is,  for  the  time,  di- 
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rectly  overhead.  Here  the  moisture 
brought  by  the  trade-winds  is  depos- 
ited ;  but  because  such  immense 
machinery  of  winds  and  storms  re- 
quires a  length  of  time  to  get  into 
operation,  the  periodic  rain  does  not 
begin  till  nearly  noon.  It  continues 
—  at  least  within  the  tropics  —  till 
after  sunset,  a  continual  pour ;  which, 
of  course,  fills  all  the  streams  to  over- 
flowing, and  in  some  places  daily 
floods  the  country  for  many  miles. 
During  the  night  the  sky  is  clear; 
and,  by  early  morning,  —  which  was 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  —  the  streams 
are  at  their  lowest  point.  The  na- 
ture of  the  water  here  is  different 
from  the  earth's;  its  freezing-point 
is  much  lower,  —  otherwise  the  long, 
cold  night  would  convert  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country  to  a  sheet  of 
ice.  The  heat  given  out  by  this  wa- 
ter, in  cooling,  moderates  in  a  great 
degree  the  temperature  of  the  night, 
and  prevents  injury  to  vegetation  or 
to  animal  life. 

The  character  of  the  forest  through 
which  we  were  now  sailing  was  such 
that  we  were  sure  we  were  within 
the  tropics;  though  Wenstock  had 
not  had  time  as  yet  to  prove  this  by 
astronomical  methods.  The  deep 
green  of  the  foliage,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation,  the  thick  growth 
of  large  trees  and  underwood,  —  all 
suggested  the  jungles  of  India.  And 
yet,  on  examination,  we  saw  that  every 
thing  was  provided  with  some  means 
of  protection  from  cold.  The  great 
leaves  were  green  only  on  one  side, 
while  the  other  was  covered  with  a 
dense  brown  coat,  so  that,  when  they 
folded  at  night,  the  tender  fibres  of 
the  inner  surface  were  kept  safe  from 
the  cold  air.  Large  fruits  of  a  lus- 
cious appearance,  and  bright  red,  yel- 
low, or  green  in  color,  were  abundant, 
and  frequently  hung  from  vines 


which  extended  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
sometimes  spanned  the  river  over 
our  heads ;  but  they  were  all  pro- 
vided with  thick  husks,  which  now 
were  opened,  and  exposed  the  fruit  to 
view,  but  would  close  over  it  in  the 
night,  and  cover  it  completely.  Most 
of  the  trees  we  noticed  were  endoge- 
nous, like  the  sugar-cane  :  that  is,  the 
growth  was  altogether  internal ;  not 
effected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak, 
maple,  elm,  &c.,  by  successive 
growths  of  wood  just  under  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  appeared  to  be  of  the  pine 
family,  and  were  surrounded  with  a 
very  thick  bark.  Clitus  remarked 
that  the  absence  of  all  species  of 
vegetation  except  endogens  and 
pines,  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
earth's  forests  in  those  remote  periods 
of  her  history  whose  record  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  beds  of  coal.  But 
the  animals  that  we  noticed  here, 
though  all  quite  small,  were  of  a 
much  more  perfect  type  than  any 
that  existed  in  the  coal-forests.  The 
earth  at  that  time  produced  no  higher 
forms  than  fish  and  swimming  rep- 
tiles. Here,  however,  we  noticed 
occasionally  a  quadruped  feeding  on 
the  leaves  or  the  bark  of  trees ;  and 
there  were  many  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  though  they  rarely  excelled 
in  song.  Insects  of  various  kinds, 
still  more  gaudy  in  their  appearance, 
were  flitting  in  gay  companies  over 
the  river.  The  reptiles  were  quite 
abundant.  Some  small  animals, 
similar  in  appearance  to  crocodiles, 
were  at  first  a  terror  to  the  ladies, 
and,  in  fact,  an  unwelcome  sight  to 
all,  until  we  discovered  that  their 
jaws  and  teeth  were  adapted  only 
for  vegetable  food. 

Some  parts  of  the  river,  among  the 
thick  woods,  abounded  in  fish ;   and 
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we  noticed   that  they  often  came  to  they  were  all  so  small !     There  were 

the    surface   to    seize    certain   white  no  strong  lions,  no  fierce   tigers,  no 

blossoms  which  fell  occasionally  from  majestic    elephants.      We   were    in- 

the  trees,  and  floated   on  the  water,  clined,  therefore,  to  abandon  our  ex- 

We  were  not  slow  to  obtain  the  idea  pectation,    and   to   surmise  that   our 

of     angling ;     and    with    bent    pins  expedition  might  result  in  adding  a 

furnished  by  the  ladies,   and  baited  new  province  to  the  dominion  of  the 

with   these   blossoms,   we   soon   cap-  hnman   race.     But   in   this   idea  we 

tured  quite  a  large  number.     A  little  were  disappointed, 
farther  on  we  found  a  suitable  place        We  had  floated  down  the  stream 

to  make  a  fire;   and   having  cooked  for     nearly    twelve     hours      by    our 

our    prey    with    some    difficulty,  on  watches   before   any  break  appeared 

account  of  the  "  primitive "  style  of  in    the   continuous    forest.      Several 

our   apparatus,    we   returned   to   the  times  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  way 

raft,    and    ate   our  meal   while    still  for  our  raft,  on  account  of  the  fallen 

floating  down  the  stream.     We  did  trees   and   other   obstructions   which 

not   dare   to    add   to   our  repast  the  lay  in  our  path.     Sometimes  skilful 

tempting   fruits  which  hung  around  use  of  the  poles  and  oars  was  needed 

us,  for  we  feared  that  some  of  them  to  avoid  the  numerous  "  snags ; "  at 

might   prove   poisonous ;    but   Clitus  other  times  the  channel,  for  a  great 

said   there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  distance,  was   entirely  free  from  ob- 

that   the    fish   would  be    wholesome  stacles  to  our  progress.     The  general 

food,  provided  they   were   palatable,  direction  of  our  course  was  eastward, 

This  they  certainly  were ;  and  expe-  towards  the  sun :  and,  in  all  this  time, 

rience  proved  his  opinion  true.  his   rays  scarcely  changed   their  in- 

At    our    meal    we    discussed    the  clination ;  but  he  appeared  at  nearly 

probability  of  finding  here  intelligent  the  same  height  in  the  heavens  as 

beings  like  ourselves.     We  had  not  when  we  set  out. 
for  a    moment   doubted,  before    our        At    length    the    forest    began    to 

arrival,  that,  if  the  suspected  atmos-  appear  less  dense,  and  then  we  began 

phere    and    ocean    actually    existed,  to   see    stumps    of    pines    near    the 

with  the  life  they  would  render  pos-  stream,  which  looked  as  though  the 

sible,  we  should  find  beings  to  fill,  in  trees    had    been   felled    and    floated 

this  world,  the  place  of  man  in  ours,  away,  since   the   tops  were   nowhere 

But   now   the    appearance   of    every  visible.      We   had    not    yet  decided 

thing  seemed  to  point  to  the  ancient  wrhether    this     indicated    intelligent 

periods  of  geology,  thousands  of  years  workmen,  or  was  merely  the  work  of 

before  earth  felt    the    tread   of    the  beavers    or    similar    animals,    when 

"lord  of    creation;'7    and,  in   conse-  suddenly  the    forest    seemed    ended 

quence,  our  faith  began  to  fail.     We  altogether,  and  we  saw  a  wide  trench, 

did  not   forget  that  the  animal  life  — evidently   the    result    of    manual 

was    evidently    far    in    advance    of  industry, — which  separated  the  woods 

vegetation;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the   arable  land  beyond.     The 

we  could  not   deny  that  the  highest  country  here  was  very  level ;  and  the 

forms  we  saw  appeared  very  imper-  trench  extended  back  from  the  river 

feet.     The   form  of    the   quadrupeds  as  far  as  we  could  see.     After  we  had 

somehow  suggested  that  of  birds,  —  left  this  behind,  we  came  to  a  large 

a  lower  order  of  animals;  and  then  extent   of    land    which   was    thickly 
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covered  with  trellises.  These  were 
made  of  the  cane  of  which  our  raft 
was  constructed,  and  covered  with 
vines,  some  of  which  were  in  blossom, 
others  loaded  with  large  fruits  like 
those  we  had  noticed  in  the  woods ; 
but,  if  possible,  still  more  tempting 
in  appearance.  Occasionally  a  tree 
was  seen,  supporting  one  end  of  a 
trellis ;  and  we  saw  that  they  were 
of  a  fruit-bearing  kind.  Our  wonder 
was  great,  to  behold  so  large  an 
orchard  or  vineyard  —  for  such  it 
certainly  was  — just  at  the  edge  of 
that  dense  forest ;  and  we  were  sur- 
prised, too,  that  we  saw  no  trace  of 
the  owners,  nor  any  sign  of  their 
abodes.  But  we  did  not  make  any 
search  for  them,  for  we  were  by  this 
time  very  tired.  We  resolved  to  ex- 


plore these  fields,  and  make  trial  of 
the  fruits,  before  going  any  farther ; 
but  concluded  to  postpone  both  till 
we  could  be  refreshed  by  sleep.  We 
were  not  hungry,  having  made  two 
meals  of  the  fish  we  had  taken ;  and 
we  knew  of  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  well  afford  to  wait.  So  we  fas- 
tened our  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  by  forcing  down  poles  into 
the  bed  on  both  sides  of  the  raft,  as 
well  as  below  it.  This  was  done,  of 
course,  to  avoid  danger  from  the 
shore.  Five  piles  of  green  leaves 
were  then  arranged  upon  the  raft ; 
and  recumbent  upon  these,  with  our 
faces  turned  from  the  sun,  we  were 
soon  under  the  power  of  "  all-subdu- 
ing sleep.'7 

(To  be  continued.) 


[We  had  not  supposed  it  more  neces- 
sary to  state  the  origin  of  the  most  fami- 
liar of  Persian  poems,  than  to  give  a 
reference  to  a  well-known  ode  of  Horace. 
"The  court  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing," said  Judge  Marshall ;  and  this  is 
true  of  the  largest  of  tribunals.  But,  as 
there  are  those  who  think  otherwise,  we 
gladly  print  a  note  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke, 
to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arism.] 

EDITOR  OF  "OLD  AND  NEW,"  — 
I  observe  that  I  omitted  to  prefix  to 
the  little  poem  I  sent  to  you,  "  Grass 
and  Roses,"  the  words,  "From  the 


Gulistan ;  "  and  that,  in  consequence, 
I  have  been  accused  by  some  sharp- 
sighted  newspaper  critics  of  inten- 
tional plagiarism.  I  amused  myself, 
years  ago,  in  turning  into  verse 
some  of  Saadi's  sentences,  but  I 
really  never  meant  to  deprive  the 
great  poet  of  his  proper  honors.  If 
you  will  print  this  note,  it  may  re- 
lieve the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
critics,  and  spare  trouble  to  future 
antiquaries. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES   FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
JAMAICA  PLAIN,  June  1, 1870. 


(Examiner* 


THE  marked  event  in  which  the  month  of  June  exhibits  to  the  ob- 
server of  literature,  its  present  hold  upon  the  world,  its  history  in  the 
recent  past,  its  connection  with  the  real  heart  and  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple,—  is  the  death  of  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  full  generation  of  readers  had  actually  grown  up  with  him ;  for  it 
is  just  about  thirty-three  years,  since  the  pages  of  "  Pickwick  "  so  far 
arrested  public  attention  that  no  reading  person  in  England  or  the 
United  States  pleaded  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  existence,  the  char- 
acteristic powers,  or  the  influence  of  "  Boz."  This  familiar  title  of  those 
days  has  more  or  less  dropped  from  men's  lips ;  as  the  class  of  witticisms 
embodied  in  the  "  Wellerism,"  —  as  the  veiled  conversational  profanity 
of  the  "  dem'd  body  "  of  Mantalini,  once  threatening  the  purity  of  even 
cultivated  talk,  —  and  many  other  of  the  rich  originalities  of  the  author, 
have  been  swept  out  of  public  use  and  abuse  by  time,  and  by  his  rapidly- 
succeeding  personations  and  forms  of  humorous  speech  and  thought. 
But  the  genial  recognition  of  "  Dickens,"  in  larger  and  always  growing 
circles,  followed  upon  the  hasty,  titillating  pleasure  with  which  "  Boz  " 
had  been  received ;  and  year  has  followed  year,  in  which  those  who 
began  with  him,  as  young  readers,  in  the  extravagance  of  delight  over 
the  blunders  of  the  Winkles  and  the  unrivalled  cockney  philosophy  of 
the  Wellers,  have  hung  with  interest  over  new  creations,  constantly 
awakening  their  tenderest  sympathies,  and  appealing  to  their  highest 
motives,  —  while  story  and  theory  and  purpose  were  enveloped  in  a  char- 
acterization and  a  style  of  such  wit,  and  such  a  peculiar  wit,  that  it  drove 
away  completely  the  demon  dulness,  and  charmed  away  the  sadness 
and  soothed  the  tears  which  many  of  the  pathetic  tales  evoked. 

But,  if  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  us  who  began  at  the  beginning 
with  Dickens,  what  an  accession  his  following  and  surrounding  has  had 
in  the  mean  time !  He  goes  to  his  grave,  with  his  pall  borne  by  the 
kindly  admiration,  the  fond  appreciation,  the  tender,  yearning,  sympa- 
thetic affection,  of  a  larger  number  of  living  readers,  probably,  than  have 
ever  given  such  a  tribute  of  the  heart  to  any  author  of  their  own  day. 

There  was  a  short  time,  in  this  country,  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  partly 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  We  speak  advisedly:  this  was  the 
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time  of  "  Mr."  Dickens.  The  jovial  nickname  of  "  Boz  "  passed  away  ; 
and  the  quiet  and  respectful,  but  yet  home-like  address  of  "  Charles 
Dickens  "  was  postponed  for  a  while.  This  was  the  time  following  the 
publication  of  "  American  Notes  "  and  of  u  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  Peo- 
ple who  read  these  books  now  will  find  it  hard,  we  suppose,  to  see  how 
or  why  the  American  public  became  sore  about  them ;  because  the  ex- 
coriations of  their  incidental  satire  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  this 
country  are  no  more  stinging  than  those  we  applaud  in  the  books  of  the 
same  author  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  England  or  France ;  and  the 
satire  is  exhibited,  perhaps,  in  less  exaggeration  of  portrait-painting. 
But  the  extremely  ephemeral  nature  of  the  disease  which  appeared  upon 
the  thin  skin  of  our  nation,  on  this  occasion,  was  showed  by  the  cordial 
greeting  which  was  given  to  Dickens  on  his  second  visit,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  another  character,  and  appealed  directly  to  general  public 
support.  He  asked  and  received  a  plebiscitum,  which  was  a  better  con- 
donation of  the  previous  offence  than  could  have  been  made  by  the 
verdict  of  any  coterie  of  critics,  or  the  decree  of  any  EXAMINER. 

This  last  visit  is  of  course  fresh  in  the  mind  of  everybody,  who,  either 
young  or  old,  is  now  telling  to  himself  how  much  he  has  been  and  is 
under  the  thrall  of  this  potent  magician.  But  we  like  to  pause  a  moment 
to  recall  to  those  who  remember,  and  to  tell  to  those  who  do  not,  some 
of  the  significance  of  the  first  visit  to  America. 

It  was  the  habit  afterwards  to  speak  of  many  of  the  attentions  paid  to 
Mr.  Dickens  on  this  occasion  as  "  snobbish ;  "  to  show  that  many  of 
them  were  exhibitions  of  individual  or  civic  bad  taste  and  personal  osten- 
tation, and  not  for  the  honor  of  the  guest ;  and  that  most  of  them  were 
wholly  without  precedent,  in  the  method  in  which  they  received  a  pro- 
fessional author  visiting  a  foreign  country. 

Be  it  so.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  bad  taste,  to  a  cultivated 
taste,  at  every  banquet  prepared  by  promiscuous  hands.  But  the  beauty 
of  this  national  banquet  proffered  to  Dickens  was,  that  it  was  the  spon- 
taneous offering  of  "  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people,"  who  had  never 
seen  him,  but  who  had  been  so  overcome  by  his  humor,  his  pathos,  his 
desire  to  help  along  humanity  either  by  a  tear  or  a  laugh,  or  a  pretty 
sharp  poke  under  the  ribs,  that,  when  they  heard  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  water  that  separated  them  from  him,  they,  with  a  very  common 
accord,  stretched  out  their  arms  to  embrace  him.  This  was  an  ovation 
such  as,  we  believe,  has  not  an  equal,  if  it  has  a  parallel,  in  the  history  of 
literature,  or  in  the  biography  of  any  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  conquests  of  peace.  Its  brilliancy  as  a  fact  was  dimmed  by  its  con- 
stant self-repetition,  —  the  imitation,  the  rivalry,  the  competition,  the 
eventual  sameness,  tawdriness,  commonplace,  of  the  show,  —  when  the 
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same  guest  was  received  in  public  time  after  time  by  hundreds  of  eager 
communities.  But  the  motive  —  as  seen,  and  still  remembered,  by 
those  who  as  young  men  attended  the  gatherings,  which,  weeks  before 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dickens,  used  to  get  together  to  consult  on  the  best 
way  to  do  him  honor,  and  to  let  the  most  people  have  a  chance  to  share 
in  it  —  the  motive  was  highly  creditable  to  the  public  taste  as  well  as  to 
the  sentiment  of  America ;  and  its  expression,  however  imperfect,  was 
one  of  the  brightest  chaplets  ever  placed  on  a  poet's  head. 

What  position  Charles  Dickens  will  occupy  in  the  literature  of  the 
future ;  what  were  the  sources  of  his  fascination,  what  the  limitations  of 
his  talent  and  his  genius  ;  how  far  did  he  have  genius ;  how  deep  was 
his  real  insight,  how  large  his  real  grasp,  how  true  and  self-impressed 
his  real  sentiment,  —  these  are  questions  for  the  future  not  only  to  settle, 
but  to  discuss.  The  feeling  of  to-day  is  only  that  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  commanding  powers  and  confiding  friends  of  our  generation  and  of 
our  homes,  with  whom  we  have  laughed  and  wept,  and  drunk  wine  and 
broken  bread.  Fortunate,  may  we  not  even  now  pronounce  him,  both 
in  his  life  and  in  his  death !  Born  to  labor,  but  finding  an  honorable 
career  growing  from  apparent  drudgery  of  labor,  which  gave  him  an 
interest  in  all  that  belonged  to  humanity,  and  interested  in  him  person- 
ally half  the  Christian  people  of  his  time  ;  at  the  age  of  thirty  welcomed 
as  by  acclamation,  in  the  New  World,  as  a  leading  spirit  and  interpreter 
of  that  which  that  hemisphere  liked  best  in  the  Old  ;  dying,  in  harness, 
before  age  had  dimmed  or  custom  staled  his  powers  or  their  effects ; 
having  printed  no  line  "  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot,"  although 
his  writings  fill  long  shelves  in  every  library  in  every  nation  of  Christen- 
dom, —  who  shall  say  that  this  industrious  life  was  not  a  success,  or  that 
this  painless  death  at  its  acme  is  one  that  he  could  regret  ? 


THE  WAY,  TRUTH,  AND  LIFE.  the  way  in  which  this  labor  of  love 

has   been   performed.      A   model   of 

IN  the  preface  to  this  little  book,1  brevity,  every  line  is  weighted  with 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  "  There  are  three  meaning  ;  and,  like  the  lines  of  a  true 

persons,  who,  better  than   any  other,  artist,  they  all  lead  directly  to    the 

could  have  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Sta-  perfect  picture ;  so  that,  reading  what 

ples's  life ; "  but  the  readers  of  the  story  Mr.  Chadwick  has  written  with  a  cer- 

Mr.  Chadwick  tells,  will  be  led  first  tain  tender  jealousy  that  he   should 

to  doubt,  and  then  to  disbelieve,  these  not  say  what  would  be  more  or  less 

modest   and   graceful   words,   and  to  than   true,    the  truth  as  it  is  in   the 

feel  that  nothing  can  be  better  than  life  he  opens  to  us  is  beautifully  told. 

Here  and  there,  those  that  knew  Mr. 

1  Way,  Truth,  and  Life.  By  John  W.  Chadwick.  ,                                                   ,                        , 

Boston :  William  v.  Spencer.   1870.  Staples  most  intimately  can  see  now 
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a  line  might  be  deepened  with  advan- 
tage, or  a  touch  of  light  or  shadow 
thrown  in,  that  would  bring  into  still 
clearer  relief  the  man  as  he  was  to 
them.  One  feels,  also,  that  more  let- 
ters might  have  been  introduced  with  a 
good  advantage,  especially  some 'that 
reveal  the  racy  humor,  that  brimmed 
and  flowed  so  richly ;  and  the  book 
would  well  bear  to  be  larger  by  such 
an  addition.  But.  just  as  it  is,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Chadwick  for  it 
heartily  and  sincerely,  as  a  noble  and 
faithful  picture  of  a  noble  and  faithful 
man. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  Staples  for  the  first  time  about 
five  years  before  his  death,  and  to 
know  him  thenceforth  as  intimately 
perhaps  as  one  man  ever  can  know 
another.  The  shadow  of  death  had 
even  then,  I  think,  begun  to  touch 
him ;  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
but  was  shielded  in  that  tender  mercy 
that  always  comes  between  the  con- 
sumptives and  their  terror,  until  it  is 
a  terror  no  longer.  He  always  had 
to  struggle,  therefore,  with  uncertain 
health,  and  a  tendency  to  depression 
of  spirits  rising  out  of  that.  Yet  I 
still  feel,  as  I  felt  when  he  was  first 
dead,  —  that  very  few  men  so  earnest, 
helpful,  resolute,  and  cheerful,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  generation. 

Going  through  his  life  again  in  Mr. 
Chadwick's  good  companyy  as  more 
than  once  I  went  over  it  in  his  own 
up  to  the  time  when  we  first  met,  and 
then  taking  up  the  thread  again  where 
the  strands  of  my  own  life  begin  to 
be  twined  into  this,  and  to  find  a  new 
strength  in  the  relation,  it  all  comes 
back,  and  touches  me  with  a  sense  of 
the  everlasting.  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
made,  I  think,  one  mistake,  and  only 
one,  in  telling  this  noble  story.  It  is 
where  he  speaks  of  those  entries  in 
the  journal  Staples  kept,  that  relate  to 


his  conversion.  I  would  have  let 
these  stand  just  as  they  are,  without 
note  or  comment ;  or,  if  any  thing  must 
be  said,  it  should  be  in  a  larger  and 
more  generous  spirit,  both  towards  the 
experience  recorded  there  so  far  as  it 
lies  within  the  circle  of  Orthodox  in- 
fluences, and  towards  those  in  the  Or- 
thodox church  that  were  interested  in 
the  spiritual  struggles  of  the  young 
student.  The  words  are  uncouth,  but 
the  thing  is  true.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  bitter  sense  of  sin,  and  the  painful 
strife  to  be  free  from  it,  and  the  ex- 
istence in  his  nature  of  a  far  more 
palpable  and  dangerous  devil  than 
the  desire  to  show  off.  As  little  can 
I  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  have 
been  where  he  was  at  last,  but  for 
these  Orthodox  influences  at  that  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life.  Some  such  ex- 
perience I  have  myself  to  look  back 
to ;  and,  as  I  do  so,  to  feel  very  grateful 
to  certain  good  Methodist  men  and 
women,  mostly  dead  and  gone  now, 
who  were  of  inestimable  use  to  me  in 
their  sympathy  and  counsel.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  new  birth  to  him ; 
he  was  not  born  into  his  own  very 
home,  but  he  found  it  after  a  while, 
and  lived  in  it  thenceforth  with  a  vast 
content.  He  often  looked  over  his 
journal.  He  could  not  blot  out  this  ear- 
ly record ;  it  stood  to  him  for  a  divine 
reality  in  his  life.  It  must  be  left  as 
he  left  it ;  and  these  are  the  only  lines 
in  what  Mr.  Chadwick  has  done,  that 
are  not  quite  true  to  me  as  I  read  the 
book. 

Mr.  Staples  felt  that  he  had  not  yet 
said  his  best  word  in  the  pulpit,  when 
the  sentence  was  passed  that  he  must 
never  try  again.  This  made  him,  I 
think,  quite  morbidly  anxious  that 
what  he  had  done  should  not  be  print- 
ed, or,  at  best,  the  merest  fragment  of 
it.  The  editor  of  these  sermons  and 
selections  has  tried  faithfully  to  keep 
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within  the  bounds  the  dying  man 
prescribed.  Much  more  might  be 
given  than  is  given  here ;  and  the 
friends  who  could  not  rest  until  they 
had  this  much,  would  not  be  con- 
tent at  all  with  less.  If  the  pledge 
has  been  broken  in  letter  or  spirit,  I 
made  it,  and  I  know,  that,  when  I  meet 
him  again,  I  can  make  it  all  right. 
Still,  only  those  that  heard  the  ser- 
mons can  quite  understand  their  beau- 
ty and  power.  It  \vas  the  living  pres- 
ence of  the  man  that  gave  them  gran- 
deur and  grace.  When  the  great  gray 
eye  kindled,  and  the  tall  frame  arose 
to  its  full  stature,  and  shook  with  the 
might  of  its  utterance ;  when  the 
pale  face  flushed  in  the  hidden  fires, 
and  the  voice  made  music  of  all  the 
words,  breaking  them  into  cadences 
that  answered  now  to  the  flash  and 
flame  of  his  thoughts,  and  then  to 
their  sweet  sympathy  with  a  great 
sorrow,  or  to  a  solid  four-square  truth, 
or  a  ringing  triumph,  —  only  those 
that  heard  the  preacher  then  can  fully 
feel  the  sermon  now.  Yet  to  all  other 
readers  of  these  sermons  and  selec- 
tions, I  think  there  will  be  instruction 
and  pleasure;  and  the  feeling  that 
here  is  performance  as  well  as  promise, 
a  fruit  that  was  perfected  in  the  flush 
of  the  summer  of  life,  and  needed  not 
to  wait  for  the  November  frosts. 

R.  COLLYER. 


MULFORD'S  "NATION."* 

THE  two  great  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity have  given  us,  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  their  views  as  to  the 
proper  constitution  of  the  state,  —  the 
supreme  political  organization  to 
which  each  man  owes  allegiance.  In 

1  The  Nation :  the  Foundations  of  Civil  Order 
and  Political  Life  in  the  United  States.  By  E.  Mul- 
ford.  New  York :  Kurd  and  Houghton.  1870.  pp. 
xiv.  and  418. 


Plato's  ideal  state,  individuality  was  to 
be  abolished ;  the  word  own  was  not  to 
be  heard ;  the  citizen,  from  his  birth 
or  before  it,  was  to  be  moulded  by  wise 
ordinance  into  the  shape  which  phi- 
losophy demands. 

Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  setting  up  an  ideal,  a  pattern  of 
conduct  to  which  all  actions  are  to  be 
made  to  conform,  sought  first  of  all  to 
grasp  the  idea  upon  which  all  human 
society  necessarily  proceeds  in  its  rud- 
est as  well  as  its  highest  forms.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  point  out  what  all  good 
citizens  should  do  ;  for  this,  if  it  goes 
beyond  the  merest  generalities,  must 
be  empiricism,  though  it  may  be  a  noble 
empiricism,  —  but  he  said,  Man  is  a  po- 
litical animal,  and  society,  or  the  state, 
is  not  an  accident,  or  a  contrivance 
that  may  be  good  for  him,  but  it  is  a 
necessity  of  his  nature  as  a  rational 
being.  The  animal  feels  pleasure  and 
pain ;  i.e.,  he  perceives  what  is  useful  or 
harmful  to  him  as  an  individual ;  but 
man  alone  perceives  good  and  evil, 
justice  and  injustice,  or  what  is  useful 
or  hurtful  to  man ;  and  it  is  the  in- 
terchange of  these  common  sentiments, 
and  not  a  league  for  mutual  protection, 
or  a  tariif  for  trade,  that  makes  the 
family  and  the  state.  Aristotle  does 
not  seek  to  define  what  ought  to  be, 
but  he  seeks  to  ascertain  what  is  and 
must  be  ;  and  his  idealism  consists  in 
the  assumption  that  the  given  fact 
must  conform  to  its  own  standard. 
Nothing  more  than  this,  and  nothing 
less,  can  be  demanded  from  every  thing 
that  exists;  and  the  rule  applies  to 
human  conduct  just  as  well  as  to  any 
thing  else.  That  the  stream  cannot 
rise  higher  than  the  source,  is  as  true 
in  politics  as  it  is  in  hydraulics. 

These  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
matter  are  typical  of  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  political  reasoners 
may  be  divided,  —  the  .  theorizers,  in- 
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eluding  men  who  individually  are  as  far 
apart  as  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill ; 
and  the  men  of  ideas.  Mr.  Mill  thinks 
that  the  amount  of  coercion  which  soci- 
ety should  bring  to  bear  upon  its  indi- 
vidual members  ought  to  be  as  small 
as  possible.  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Kus- 
kin  think  it  should  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. But  they  all  agree  in  thinking 
that  the  problem  of  social  organization 
is,  how  individual  energy  may  be  best 
utilized  for  an  end  which  is  outside  of 
the  individual.  In  any  scheme,  there- 
fore, which  may  be  formed  upon  this 
basis,  the  individual  is,  morally  speak- 
ing, left  out ;  that  is,  he  does  not  enter 
as  a  moral  unit,  a  whole,  but  as  a  frag- 
ment, which  must  be  taken  together 
with  others  to  make  up  the  whole. 
He  is  not  an  end  in  himself,  but  means 
to  an  ulterior  end.  His  immediate 
position,  accordingly,  is  an  immoral 
one.  He  is  to  be  treated,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  as  a  thing,  not  as  a 
person.  The  other  view,  indicated  by 
Aristotle,  but  more  explicitly  stated 
by  Kant  and  Hegel,  looks  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  state,  and  the  ground  of  its 
authority,  as  Mr.  Mulford  says,  not 
in  the  circumstance  of  neighborhood, 
but  in  the  consciousness  of  relations  to 
one's  neighbor.  The  consciousness 
of  organic  relation,  of  moral  unity,  is 
the  ground  alike  of  the  normal  action 
of  the  individual,  .and  of  his  duty  to 
to  the  state.  The  nation  is  thus  amoral 
personality.  As  such  it  has  called 
forth  the  willing  sacrifice  of  those  who 
were  worthy.  The  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  given  for  the  life  of 
;th<3  nation.  If  the  nation  had  only 
a  formal  existence,  this  moral  spirit 
could  have  no  justification  ;  and  if  its 
origin  was  in  self-interest,  to  call  for 
self-sacrifice  would  be  the  negation 
of  it.  If  its  end  was  only  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  and  property  of  the 
individual,  this  surrender  of  them 


would  be  the  immediate  defeat  of  its 
end.  The  profound  view  of  the  "  reason 
of  the  state "  is  unfolded  in  a  very 
striking  and  interesting  way  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

Its  method  is  aphoristic  rather  than 
deductive ;  and  Mr.  Mulford  appeals 
to  the  patriotic  consciousness  more 
than  to  ethical  systems.  He  declares 
his  philosophic  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hegel ;  but,  in  the  application 
of  them,  his  more  fortunate  position 
frees  him  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
the  realization  of  the  idea  in  the  for- 
mulas of  a  Prussian  bureaucracy. 
Kant,  he  says,  asserted  that  the  rights 
of  man  exist  only  in  conformance  to 
an  abstract  moral  law.  Now,  Kant  no 
doubt  treated  his  own  doctrine  as  if  it 
were  too  good  to  be  true,  and  postponed 
the  existence  of  the  "  rational  commu- 
nity "  to  the  millennium,  or  to  anoth- 
er world.  But  Kant's  central  idea  — 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness,  the  infinite 
worth,  of  personality  —  is  not  an  ab- 
straction, a  formula  whereby  the  liberty 
of  each  is  to  be  made  compatible  with 
the  liberty  of  the  others :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  implies  that  this  separation  of 
interests  is  merely  apparent,  not  real, 
and  hence  that  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  seek  his  own  highest  good,  if 
fully  exercised,  does  not  lead  him  into 
collision  with  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bor, but  makes  collision  impossible  j 
that  the  largest  liberty  of  each  does 
not  contravene,  but  re-enforces,  the  lib- 
erty of  every  other.  The  personality, 
the  will,  is  sacred,  because  it  is  not 
private,  but  universal.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  Kant  places  the  justifica- 
tion of  coercion  and  punishment. 
It  is  not  the  real  will  of  the  offender, 
but  his  want  of  will,  his  behavior  as  a 
thing,  not  as  a  person,  that  is  disre- 
garded and  set  aside.  We  ought  to 
consider  it  as  an  injustice  to  him  to 
treat  this  passivity  to  outward  cir- 
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eumstances  as  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality. 

It  is  fundamentally  this  same  idea 
which  is  expanded  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Mulford's  essay.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  by  a  few  extracts  any 
adequate  representation  of  so  weighty 
an  argument ;  but  we  may  indicate 
its  general  scope.  The  state,  or,  as 
Mr.  Mulford  prefers  to  say,  the  na- 
tion, has  its  origin  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  It  is  a  moral  or- 
ganism ;  i.e.,  its  members  are  persons, 
and  the  nation  is  the  realization  of 
their  personality.  The  manifestation 
of  personality  is  freedom.  Man  has 
in  his  nature  impulses,  and  the  power 
of  following  them ;  and  desires,  and 
the  power  of  gratifying  them :  but 
his  being  is  not  in  these;  and  deeper 
than  these,  and  beyond  these,  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  an  I,  —  a  person. 
In  the  assertion  and  the  realization 
of  this,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  all  that 
is  alien  from  this,  alone  is  freedom. 
It  is  the  realization  in  man,  through 
his  own  self-determination,  of  his  true 
being.  In  personality,  man  has  the 
condition  of  all  rights;  and  a  realized 
personality  is  to  have  its  normal  ex- 
pression in  the  nation,  as  the  nation  is 
the  natural  and  normal  condition 
of  human  society.  Thus  freedom 
does  not  mean  the  right  to  ignore  the 
state  ;  for  in  the  state,  truly  considered, 
each  realizes  his  own  purpose,  and  em- 
bodies his  own  moral  aim.  As  mere 
individual  power,  will  is  emptied  of 
its  own  freedom,  and  moves  as  if  im- 
pelled by  some  fate.  The  desires  and 
the  emotions,  the  impulse  and  the  pas- 
sion of  men,  whether  singly  or  in  the 
aggregate,  as  separate  from  person- 
ality, are  external  to  the  will ;  and 
subjection  to  them  is  ignoble,  the  deg- 
radation of  personality,  and  the  nega- 
tion of  the  true  and  real  self  in  man. 

Thus  political  freedom  comes  in  the 


self-determination  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  conscious  order  of  the  state,  in 
which  there  is  no  bondage,  no  sense 
of  hindrance  or  impediment ;  it  is  a 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  us  in.  In 
political  freedom  the  nation  is  realized 
as  an  ethical  organism  ;  and  its  order 
is  the  expression  of  the  moral  being 
and  longing  of  the  individual  person, 
and  therefore  of  his  own  true  and  in- 
ner self;  thus  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  them.  The  separation  of  nat- 
tural  from  legal  or  positive  rights  fal- 
sifies both,  and  severs  the  organization 
of  society  from  its  moral  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividual are  not  to  be  confounded. 
The  nation  is  not  an  abstraction,  a  col- 
lective name  for  a  number  of  isolated 
individuals,  nor  is  the  individual  to  be 
considered  as  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate. The  nation,  as  a  moral  person- 
ality, has  its  law  of  being  in  itself, 
and  its  own  vocation  and  its  own  end 
in  history :  the  individual,  in  his  own 
personality,  has  therein  also  his  own 
law  of  being,  and  his  own  vocation  and 
end.  Neither  is  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  other,  yet  each  is  a  neces- 
sary and  integral  element  in  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  other.  Thus 
their  relation  to  each  other,  though 
necessary,  is  not  immediate,  but  only 
through  relation  to  a  higher  unity.  The 
personality  of  the  individual  has  not 
its  origin  nor  its  foundation  in  the 
nation  ;  the  personality  of  the  nation 
has  not  its  origin  nor  its  foundation 
in  the  individual:  but  each  has  its 
origin  and  foundation  immediately  in 
God,  and  its  vocation  is  only  from 
him.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessary 
antagonism,  but,  in  the  law  of  their 
being,  an  inner  unity.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  in  their  normal  development 
no  real  conflict ;  and  there  can  be  no 
apparent  or  external  conflict,  which 
does  not  involve  in  the  one  or  the 
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other  the  precedent  contradiction  of 
its  own  nature,  and  of  the  law  of  its 
own  action,  as  determined  in  person- 
ality. There  is  but  one  primitive  and 
eternal  right,  and  that  is  the  right  of 
a  man  to  be  himself:  the  right  of  per- 
sonality; and  to  this  all  others  may 
be  referred.  The  rights  of  the  spirit 
alone  are  inalienable  rights.  These 
are  withdrawn  from  the  state,  and 
over  them  the  state  has  neither  the 
power,  nor  is  it  called  upon,  to  rule ; 
and,  when  it  attempts  to  do  so,  it 
acts  in  violation  of  the  law  of  its  own 
being. 

The  tendency  of  Greek  and  Roman 
thought  was,  to  regard  the  state  as 
above  and  before  the  individual.  The 
tendency  of  modern  political  specula- 
tion has  been,  to  regard  the  individual 
as  above  and  before  the  state.  In 
either  case,  the  state  is  looked  upon 
as  an  artificial  and  temporary  associa- 
tion, and  as  subservient  to  private 
interests,  individual  or  collective. 
But  this  leaves  no  ground  for  authority 
except  accident  or  force,  —  the  unrea- 
son,, not  the  reason,  of  the  State.  It  is 
in  the  law  of  a  moral  unity  —  the  unity 
in  which  the  realization  of  personality 
subsists  —  that  the  foundation  of  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  nation  is 
laid.  It  is  the  law  which  has  its 
highest  manifestation  in  sacrifice. 
But  there  is  in  this  moral  unity,  also, 
the  preclusion  of  individualism,  of 
the  assumption  that  the  nation  exists 
only  for  the  institution  and  protection 
of  private  interests  and  the  further- 
ance of  private  ends.  The  funda- 
mental thought  of  Plato  is,  the  per- 
fect unity  of  the  state,  through  the 
surrender  of  the  individual  will.  The 
fundamental  thought  of  Rousseau  is, 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  individual ; 
so  that,  when  he  obeys  the  state,  he 
obeys  only  himself.  Their  reconcilia- 
tion is  in  the  perception  that  the  will 


of  the  state  and  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual hold  substantially  the  same 
determination,  and  that  each  holds  a 
moral  determination. 

Like  Hegel,  Mr.  Mulford  distin- 
guishes three  stages  of  development 
in  the  social  organism,  —  the  Family, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Nation. 
In  the  organization  of  society,  the 
family  is  precedent  to  the  nation ; 
while  in  its  continuance  it  is  subor- 
dinate to  it.  The  nation  has  not  its 
origin  in  the  family,  but  it  exists  in 
a  necessary  correlation  with  it.  The 
first  indications  of  the  organization  of 
society  are  in  the  family ;  for  that  pre- 
sumes the  assertion  and  continuity  of 
a  moral  determination,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  impulse  and  transient 
choice.  In  it  the  individual  grows 
into  the  consciousness  of  a  whole,  in 
which  he  is  borne  beyond  his  own 
separate  and  selfish  end.  The  fam- 
ily is  the  primary  form  of  human  so- 
ciety; but,  in  the  natural  growth  of 
society,  the  family  does  not  remain 
single,  it  branches  outward,  and  leads 
to  separate  interests,  which,  obtain- 
ing a  common  recognition  by  force  of 
usage,  form  the  community  or  com- 
monwealth, the  formal  organization 
of  civil  rights.  The  commonwealth 
has  for  its  end  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate interests,  individual  or  collective  ; 
the  securing  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property ;  and  the  suppression  of  what- 
ever may  be  a  public  nuisance  or  a 
public  peril.  The  individual  demands 
from  the  commonwealth  the  security 
of  his  rights,  and  the  commonwealth 
demands  from  him  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  The  commonwealth, 
however,  —  the  formal  organization  of 
civil  rights,  —  is  of  itself  incomplete, 
and  presumes  the  being  of  the  nation, 
in  which  it  subsists.  It  has  no  perma- 
nence, but  in  the  nation  alone  has  its 
consistent  end.  There  it  is  no  longer 
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simply  the  private  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual which  is  its  end,  but  it  is  the 
end  of  the  nation  itself,  —  a  moral 
interest  which  gives  it  strength  and 
permanence.  The  commonwealth  in- 
stitutes and  administers  justice  as  to 
the  individual,  and  acts  in  the  main- 
tenance of  private  interests ;  but  its 
work  is  no  more  for  a  private  end 
alone,  nor  simply  that  each  individual 
shall  be  secure  in  his  special  rights, 
but  that  all  sources  of  disorder  shall 
be  removed,  and  all  that  hinders  the 
administration  of  justice  shall  be 
overcome. 

This  distinction  of  the  common- 
wealth from  the  nation,  or  the  state, 
is  the  focus  of  Mr.  Mulford's  whole 
inquiry.  The  point  is,  that  the  com- 
monwealth, though  of  the  highest  value 
and  necessity,  is  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary realization  of  freedom,  its  em- 
bodiment in  forms  and  institutions; 
— just  as  the  physical  body,  with  its 
distribution  of  parts  and  localization 
of  functions,  is  essential  to  animal  life, 
yet  if  disturbed,  and  taken  for  some- 
thing final  and  self-subsistent,  loses 
its  vitality,  and  must  yield  to  dissolu- 
tion and  decay ;  just  as  the  physical 
frame  decays  without  the  soul.  The 
commonwealth,  he  says,  is  not  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  its  or- 
ganic being,  but  a  formal  sovereignty, 
limited  to  a  certain  process,  and  to  the 
formal  exercise  of  certain  powers  for 
the  prosecution  of  that  process.  Its 
organization  is  formal ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  people  in  its  organic  and  moral 
being,  that  is,  the  nation,  that  there 
is  the  ultimate  obligation,  although 
not  always  the  immediate  action,  in 
the  institution  of  rights  through  the 
whole  and  for  the  whole.  The  evil 
theory  which  confounds  the  common- 
wealth with  the  political  people,  and 
makes  of  the  nation  a  mere  confed- 
eracy, had  its  logical  sequence  in  the 


action  of  Calhoun  and  Davis  and 
Stephens ;  in  the  subordination  of  the 
whole  to  a  special  interest,  and  the 
consistent  assumption  of  slavery  as 
that  interest.  This  theory  sought  to 
obtain  realization  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  precedent  to  the  Con- 
stitution; but  these  Articles  failed, 
because  they  were  an  abstraction,  and 
had  no  correspondence  to  the  real 
constitution  of  the  people.  In  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  the  action  of 
the  people  was  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  through  the  existent  social 
forms, — the  town  meeting,  the  county, 
the  municipality,  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  a  certain  period  acts  in 
a  certain  form  does  not,  therefore, 
make  that  form  necessary  to  its  being. 
Sovereignty  subsists  in  a  unity,  not  in 
an  aggregate ;  and  is  existent  in  the 
people  not  simply  as  a  territorial  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  people  as  organic  and 
moral.  It  is  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  each  or  any  particu- 
lar State,  whose  will  is  the  supreme 
law. 

The  principle  of  confederacy,  or 
the  combination  of  separate  individu- 
als or  societies  for  securing  and  fur- 
thering private  interests,  is  the  im- 
mediate antithesis  to  the  national 
principle.  These  opposite  principles 
represent  the  forces  in  conflict  in  hu- 
man society.  The  confederate  prin- 
ciple, in  its  necessary  sequence,  can 
bring  only  division  ;  and  unity  and 
order  are  established  only  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  it  is  overcome.  The 
pages  of  history  contain  everywhere 
the  record  of  its  disaster.  In  Greece 
and  in  Germany,  for  instance,  as  the 
confederate  spirit  came  to  prevail, 
strength  and  unity  were  lost,  the 
national  purpose  effaced,  and  in  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  private  am- 
bition,and  the  devotion  to  private  ends, 
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the  life  of  the  nation  destroyed.  In 
our  civil  war,  the  nation  and  the  con- 
federacy meet  at  last  in  martial  con- 
flict. It  is  not  alone  the  conflict  of 
ideas,  but  it  reaches  the  very  passion 
and  contradictions  of  life.  It  is  not 
primarily  the  conflict  of  freedom  and 
slavery,  but  of  freedom  as  realized  in 
the  being  of  the  nation,  and  of  slavery 
as  destruction  of  that.  It  is  the  na- 
tion contending  for  its  unity,  which  is 
in  God,  and  for  its  continuity,  in 
which  the  generations  from  the 
fathers  to  the  children  bear  its  holy 
purpose,  for  the  fulfilment  in  humani- 
ty of  a  law  of  righteousness.  The 
nation  was  battling  for  her  very  be- 
ing as  she  rose  to  victory  from  the 
fields  of  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg 
and  Atlanta,  and  the  lines  before 
Richmond.  The  confederate  theory 
has  its  ground  in  the  false  assumption 
that  the  national  unity  means  the 
unity  of  an  empire, —  the  subjection  of 
the  whole  to  an  individual,  a  class, 
or  a  section.  On  the  contrary,  the 
empire  is  only  another  manifestation 
of  the  same  want  of  organic  unity,  of 
a  national  consciousness  of  freedom, 
which  makes  the  confederacy.  The 
unity  wanting  is  replaced  in  the  em- 
pire by  an  external  order,  which  may 
be  very  imposing  arid  offer  many 
immediate  advantages,  —  more  uni- 
form method  and  system  in  the  public 
administration,  a  greater  external 
splendor,  and  a  greater  care  for  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  But 
it  suppresses  public  spirit,  and  saps 
the  moral  strength  and  energy  of  the 
people,  and  thus  as  surely  comes  to  an 
end  in  fatalism  and  apathy  as  the 
confederacy  does  in  jealousy  and  self- 
will.  "  The  nation  may  exist  in  some 
transient  period,  through  confederate 
or  imperial  forms ;  but  their  character- 
istic, if  the  nation  does  not  fail  in  its 
integral,  organic,  and  moral  power,  is 


the  lack  of  permanence.  .  .  .  The 
close  of  the  history  of  two  of  the 
great  nations  in  the  ancient  world  is 
the  warning  of  the  evil.  The  life  of 
the  nation  perished  in  Greece  in  the 
confederacy,  in  Koine  in  the  empire. 
The  nation  has  always  to  contend 
with  the  dissolution  of  a  confederate 
principle,  and  the  domination  of 
an  imperial  principle."  "  The  nation, 
on  the  contrary,  comes  forth  in  the 
realization  of  the  life  of  humanity. 
The  life  of  humanity  is  not  a  restric- 
tion, as  in  some  external  limitation, 
to  the  nation  as  a  moral  person,  but 
its  fulfilment  is  in  the  nation  as  a 
moral  person.  It  is  thus  that  there 
is  in  the  nation  a  constant  exclusion 
of  a  selfish  egoism,  instead  of  a  con- 
struction of  society  out  of  it."  The 
nation  is  the  work  of  God  in  history  ; 
and  there  is  before  it  the  attainment 
of  the  end  of  history,  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  individual  personality,  — 
the  formation  of  human  character. 
"  The  moral  order  of  the  world  is  the 
fulfilment  of  humanity  in  God.  This 
is  the  development  of  history.  The 
realization  of  the  moral  is  towards  a 
definite  Christian  principle.  This  is 
necessarily  implied  in  the  Christian 
principle,  as  the  universal  and  the 
immutable,  that  is,  the  moral."  "  The 
nation  can  meet  the  forces  with  which 
it  has  to  contend,  only  as  it  realizes 
its  own  moral  being,  and  recognizes 
its  origin  and  end  in  God."  "  In  this 
only  there  is  the  reconciliation  of 
freedom  and  law,  —  the  law  of  the 
spirit,  the  law  which  is  laid  in  person- 
ality ;  in  this  only  does  personality 
subsist  in  those  relations  which  are 
necessary  to  its  being ;  in  this  only 
there  is  the  unity,  without  the  con- 
tradiction of  humanity  and  personal- 
ity. Therefore  the  nation,  as  it  has 
its  end  in  the  moral  realization  of  the 
life  of  humanity,  is  to  regard  each 
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individual  person  also  as  an  end  ;  for 
there  is  for  each  the  infinite  sacred- 
ness  which  is  revealed  in  the  Christ,  — 
the  Life  of  humanity." 

These  extracts  may  perhaps  suffice 
to  justify  our  opinion,  that,  in  this 
sketch  of  Mr.  Mulford,  we  have,  in  its 
leading  lines,  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation than  before  of  the  true 
meaning  and  functions  of  the  state. 
It  is  mainly  Hegel's  idea,  though 
bettered  in  the  statement  by  one 
whom  a  more  fortunate  position  has 
helped  to  a  more  assured  faith  in 
his  ideas.  We  say  "ideas,"  although 
Mr.  Mulford  is  a  little  impatient 
of  ideas ;  calls  them  "  spectral "  and 
"  barren,"  and  inclines  to  suspect 
"scholars"  and  "idealists"  of  "a 
tendency  to  resolve  history  into  the 
conflict  and  progress  of  abstract  ideas, 
or  the  development  of  what  is  called 
an  intellectual  conception,"  and  of 
an  incapacity  to  apprehend  "  the  real 
passion  of  history,  "  —  in  other  words, 
of  a  want  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit.  But  what  is  this  great  "  fact " 
upon  which  Mr.  Mulford  so  much  in- 
sists,—  this  unity  and  moral  personali- 
ty of  the  nation,  this  national  con- 
sciousness, —  but  the  idea  of  the 
state,  not  abstract  indeed,  but  con- 
crete, that  is,  operative  as  at  least 
partly  conscious  motive,  instead  of 
being  operative  only  as  Fate,  or  the 
law  of  history  ?  What  hinders  men 
from  being  free  is,  their  deadness  to 
ideas,  their  indifference  to  truth,  their 
sensitiveness  only  to  personal  comfort. 
This  is  what  enslaves  them ;  and  it  is 
this  also  that  makes  the  state,  the  ra- 
tional community,  a  chimera,  a  glit- 
tering generality,  a  mere  intellectual 
entertainment  for  idealists)  until  the 
surge  of  some  moral  impulse  from  the 
unknown  ocean  behind  takes  them 
up,  and  sweeps  them  forward  a  step  or 
two,  to  lie  there  inert  until  the  next 


uplifting.  History,  Hegel  said,  means 
progress  in  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom. The  history  of  political  organi- 
zation means  progress  towards  the 
perception  of  the  fundamental  identity 
of  all  human  interests,  of  the  folly  of 
endeavoring  to  provide  for  them  as 
if  they  were  or  could  be  really  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  wisdom 
of  treating  each  as  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal concern.  These  ideas  are  far 
from  being  realized ;  but  that  is  none 
the  worse  for  the  ideas,  but  only  for 
the  facts  and  for  those  who  can  see 
nothing  else.  J.  ELIOT  CABOT. 


BEECHER  AND   BELLOWS. 

Two  of  the  religious  prints  have 
lately  been  agitated  by  a  discussion 
of  doctrine  between  these  distin- 
guished clergymen.1  The  points  in- 
volved are  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
our  readers ;  not  so  much  from  the 
personal  interest  in  these  gentlemen, 
as  from  the  principles  represented  by 
each  of  them,  —  principles  of  which 
they  are  types  and  fair  exponents. 

Dr.  Bellows  has  close  relations  with 
this  journal;  but  in  this  connection 
we  do  not  consider  him  as  a  friend 
and  able  contributor,  but  in  his 
broader  relation  to  the  church  as  a 
whole  church,  and  to  the  people  of 
America  as  a  whole  people. 

Mr.  Beecher's  life  is  so  identified 
with  the  great  popular  current  of  this 
generation,  that  a  statement  of  its 
progress  would  make  a  not  indifferent 
history  of  the  time. 

At  an  early  day  he  felt  that  the 
vital  force  had  died  out  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  Calvin ;  that  the  mystical 
element  which  had  carried  the  Puritan 
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mind  through  a  dogmatic  development 
more  cruel  than  any  semi-civilized 
religion  had  ever  produced,  had  faded 
away,  and  left  the  mere  forms  of  the 
dogmas  standing  like  scorched  and 
blackened  tree-trunks  amid  the  ad- 
vancing growth  of  a  new  religious 
civilization. 

In  one  of  his  controversial  articles 
he  adduces  Edwards,  among  others,  as 
an  advanced  thinker  and  exponent  of 
the  higher  truth  in  his  time.  With- 
out doubt,  this  is  true.  No  man 
makes  such  a  mark  as  Calvin  or  Ed- 
wards made  on  the  life  of  the  world, 
unless  he  in  his  time  stands  in  the 
fore  front  of  progress.  But  if  he  be 
a  permanent  force,  a  light  which  shall 
shine  through  all  time  and  through 
all  lives,  and  not  a  mere  lamp  which 
shall  expire  when  its  oil  is  exhausted,  — 
an  eternal  light,  and  not  a  time  light, 
—  then  he  will  project  this  progressive 
spirit  into  his  followers  for  all  time  to 
come.  If  he  is  a  builder  of  a  system, 
he  will  fall  with  the  temporary  and 
material  frame-work,  when  the  occa- 
sion has  passed  which  called  the  sys- 
tem, and  with  it  the  author,  into  action. 

Just  here  lies  the  point  of  depar- 
ture, —  the  small  pebble  which  divides 
the  two  great  streams  of  religious 
thought,  and  has  divided  them  in 
every  age.  The  pseudo-orthodox  sys- 
tem claims  that  a  principle,  once  en- 
forced and  consolidated  in  the  creed, 
shall  prevail  over  the  individual 
consciences  of  men,  —  is  essential  to 
salvation,  stretches  forward  into  the 
aeons  of  eternity,  and  grinds  the  soul 
of  the  damned  under  a  pressure  resist- 
less as  the  roll  of  Sisyphus's  stone. 
The  real  orthodox  church,  the  Eoman, 
that  church  which  circles  about  the 
centre  of  the  world,  —  where,  as  our 
Democratic  politicians  in  their  appeals 
to  the  Irish  vote,  fondly  say,  "the  re- 
ligion which  was  a  mustard-seed  in 


Nazareth  and  Judea  became  a  great 
tree,"  —  is  even  more  liberal  than  the 
great  body  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion which  assumes  the  title  of  ortho- 
dox or  evangelical.  The  mother- 
church  does  allow  that  there  is  within 
humanity  still  a  power  which  can 
dispute  the  awful  decree  of  fate ;  that 
she  has  still  within  her  own  bosom  the 
nexus  which  shall  renew  the  broken 
link  of  the  spirit,  and  by  a  new  revela- 
tion bring  the  soul  of  humanity  back 
into  communion  with  the  Father.  If 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  swung 
mankind  off  and  away  from  the  har- 
mony of  the  Father  and  the  spirit, 
the  church,  by  a  new  inspiration,  can 
again  come  into  the  mystic  circle,  and 
carry  with  her  the  millions  of  her 
suffering  children. 

Beyond  doubt,  if  the  children  of 
God  are  to  be  saved  by  a  system,  this 
is,  in  that  view,  the  best  and  strongest 
the  world  has,  or  has  ever  had.  Our 
pseudo-orthodox  friends  will  not  allow 
so  much  liberty  to  mankind  as  this. 
They  hold  that  negotiations  are  fin- 
ished. The  Bible  of  humanity  is 
closed  and  sealed.  Not  only  this,  but 
practically  the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture is  finished.  To-day,  unless  the 
soul  can  receive  the  system  of  Au- 
gustine, Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Ed- 
wards, there  is  no  hope. 

God  is  implacable,  man  fell.  God 
is  himself  sacrificed  to  himself,  to 
save  man  from  the  results  of  God's 
own  plan. 

This  iron  suit,  forged  by  the  fathers 
out  of  the  ores  of  Paganism  and 
Judaism  combined,  has  been  riveted 
and  linked,  moulded  and  jointed  by 
the  theologians,  for  centuries  j  beaten, 
hammered,  re-jointed,  and  refitted, 
but  seldom  enlarged. 

Luther  annealed  it  anew  by  his 
fiery  purpose  and  his  triumphant 
faith. 
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Channing  broke  through  the  smoth- 
ering visor,  shook  off  the  heavy  helmet, 
and  bared  his  head  to  the  breeze, 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  God. 
He  lifted  the  universal  man,  —  not 
the  haughty  warrior  clad  in  the  armor 
of  theology  alone,  but  the  poor  serf  as 
well,  —  into  the  sunshine  of  Christ's 
love,  into  the  mystic  communion  of 
the  spirit.  What  men  had  asserted 
in  unbelief  he  caused  to  prevail  by  a 
higher,  a  deeper,  a  stronger  belief. 
For  the  first  time,  since  the  crucifix- 
ion, did  the  stone  which  the  builders 
had  rejected  become  the  head  of  the 
corner. 

This  great  throe  of  humanity,  which 
at  last  sprang  into  separate  existence, 
forming  a  new  family  in  the  church, 
though  it  had  always  beat  through 
the  common  ecclesiastical  life,  as 
surely  as  the  nerve-current  follows 
the  flow  of  the  blood,  Mr.  Beecher 
terms  il  a  fragment  exploded  from  the 
great  evangelical  body."  Now,  this 
is  unfair.  The  whole  ethics  of  his 
ministry  would  have  been  impossible 
under  a  fair  construction  of  the  creed 
which  his  denomination  hold,  and 
which  makes  the  evangelism  of  their 
hierarchy.  Without  Channing  we 
could  have  had  no  Beechers  of  the 
Brooklyn  pattern. 

As  we  said  above,  he  saw  that  the 
afflatus,  the  divine  energy,  of  the 
Edwards  theology,  had  passed  away. 
What  that  was,  we  in  another  gene- 
ration can  never  know.  How  people 
could  see  in  King  James's  Bible  in- 
spired adverbs  and  commas,  in  the 
passions  of  the  Jews  inspired  wisdom 
addressed  to  modern  life,  and  in  the 
divine  life  and  death  of  Christ  means 
for  complacent  anticipations  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  will  ever  be 
a  marvel  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  only  know  that  a  noble 
race  of  men  and  women  were  reared 


who  believed  these  dogmas.  In  the 
depths  of  their  souls  they  cherished 
these  symbols,  which  were  to  them 
dearer  than  fortune,  or  friends,  or  life 
itself.  Mark,  they  believed  them,  in 
letter  and  spirit.  Two  generations 
later,  and  civilization  had  changed  its 
base.  The  American  and  French 
revolutions  had  aroused  the  whole 
Western  world ;  philosophy  had  in- 
vaded the  pulpit  more  and  more  ;  and 
a  gentler  life  prevailed. 

Now,  what  is  Mr.  Beecher's  course  ? 
He  builds  one  of  the  strongest  social 
institutions  ever  founded  by  one  man, 
almost  in  defiance  of  his  weaker 
brethren  of  the  same  creed.  More 
sagacious  than  they,  he  took  the  ethics 
they  despised,  and,  infusing  them  with 
the  fire  of  his  own  earnest  life,  carried 
new  strength  and  energy  into  the 
whole  evangelical  church. 

In  his  late  controversy  with  Dr. 
Bellows,  there  is  the  following  re- 
markable statement :  "  We  are  not 
considering  now  whether  they  (the 
Unitarians)  have  the  truth,  or  not,  in 
their  points  of  dissent  from  orthodox 
creeds,  but  whether  they  have  not 
given  up  elements  which  in  preaching 
take  hold  with  amazing  power  on  the 
human  heart,  rouse  up  the  moral 
sense,  fascinate  the  imagination,  and 
induce  in  the  wayward  and  wicked 
repentance  and  reformation.  This  is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  essential  weak- 
ness of  Unitarianism  as  a  working 
force." 

This  is  not  an  accidental  statement. 
That  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy hold  their  fiercer  doctrines  in  this 
exoteric  sense  has  been  well  known 
by  those  familiar  with  their  tactics. 
But  we  seldom  see  the  fact  brought 
out  in  so  definite  a  manner  as  it  is 
now  by  Mr.  Beecher.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  inside  and  outside  view 
of  dogmas  which  are  at  other  times 
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maintained  as  the  true  future  fences 
which  shall  separate  the  boundaries 
of  heaven  and  of  hell,  causes  Dr. 
Bellows  to  glow  with  some  just  indig- 
nation. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  power  of 
the  Plymouth  Church,  or  of  any  other 
strong  Protestant  organization,  comes 
not  from  terrorism  in  its  pulpit,  but 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  working  through  its  earnest 
preacher;  from  the  Christ-life  which 
animates  by  its  living  force  its  throng 
of  eager,  restless,  and  energetic  peo- 
ple. How  does  this  living  Christ 
penetrate  these  people  ? 

As  we  said  above,  by  a  system  of 
ethics  which  absolutely  defy  the  the- 
ology on  which  our  friend  says  the 
liberal  orthodox  body  rests,  —  on 
which  it  must  continue  to  rest,  if  it 
would  "  fascinate  the  imagination  and 
induce  in  the  wicked  repentance  and 
reformation."  The  "universal  de- 
pravity of  man,'7  "  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment," under  whatever  form  the  most 
ingenious  advocate  may  put  them, 
must  carry  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  with  them.  Whoever  holds 
that  man  is  absolutely  or  "  univer- 
sally "  depraved,  and  that  the  Christ- 
God  died  to  save  those  who  believed 
in  his  Christ-Godship,  if  he  holds 
these  flesh-creeping  opinions  strongly 
enough  to  "fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion," must  also  hold  that  the  elect 
are  saved  by  them.  Saved,  not  by 
the  efforts  of  their  own  lives,  but  by 
the  possession,  or  damned  by  the 
non-possession,  of  these  fascinating 
theories.  Do  the  people  of  the  lib- 
eral orthodox  line  believe  this,  —  be- 
lieve that  any  theory  of  life,  present 
life  or  future  life,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  life  itself.  What 
is  life  ?  How  do  we  know  it,  except 
in  its  ethical,  its  moral  form  ? 

"But,"  cries  the  orthodox  follower 


of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  "  works  are 
nought, — give  us  faith.  You  can  have 
no  morals  except  they  come  through 
this  medium  :  not  through  Christ,  but 
through  this  view  of  Christ.  Unless 
the  ethics  of  your  life  are  first  dyed 
in  this  atoning  blood,  you  have  no 
ethics, — your  morality  is  damnation." 
This  is  "  evangelism."  Here,  as  we 
said,  lies  the  point  of  departure.  The 
party  in  the  Christian  world  which 
calls  itself  "liberal,"  but  which  had 
much  better  claim  the  name  of  "Chris- 
tian," has  always  contended  that  the 
dogmatic  faith  should  be  founded  on 
the  work,  —  on  the  fruit  of  the  life  of 
the  believer.  That  if  his  nature  was 
such  that  he  could  not  accept  the  sac- 
rificial atonement  without  blasphem- 
ing his  own  finer  sense  of  God's 
infinite  love,  then  the  Church  must 
allow  him  grace,  and  let  his  faith 
speak  through  his  own  daily  life. 
That  Mr.  Beecher  has  done  this,  that 
the  great  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple responds  to  this  divine  charity,  is 
well  known. 

Dr.  Bellows  says  that  "  orthodoxy, 
married  to  liberty,  makes  the  charm 
for  the  people."  And  Mr.  Beecher 
replies,  "  Orthodoxy  and  liberty ! 
We  are  willing  to  accept  this  as  our 
motto."  Yes :  but  the  people  will 
demand  that  it  be  no  morganatic 
marriage.  The  great  idea  of  liberty, 
which  has  cost  this  American  race  so 
much,  can  in  no  wise  be  sacrificed  to 
any  other  symbol,  even  though  it  be 
one  so  dear  as  the  established  form  of 
the  so-called  popular  Church,  bedded, 
as  it  is,  in  the  dogmatic  mail  of  bar- 
baric and  half-civilized  centuries.  No 
left-handed  alliance,  but  a  true  and 
holy  union,  must  preserve  this  heav- 
enly germ  in  the  Church,  against  the 
destructive  energy  of  advancing  scep- 
ticism. 

If  this  is  a  mere  vagary  of  Mr. 
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Beecher's,  —  this  stroke  at  his  natural 
allies,  —  it  is  of  little  consequence. 
But  the  force  which  he  throws  into 
the  attack,  the  vigor  with  which  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  various  sub- 
jects underlying,  would  indicate  that 
he  has  an  object  in  his  eye.  Can  this 
be  so  ? 

This  great  man  has  many  of  the 
great  and  some  of  the  weak  features 
in  our  national  character.  That  Yan- 
kee smartness,  which  makes  him  a 
dangerous  foe,  perhaps  endears  him 
as  much  to  the  universally  smart  Yan- 
kee as  do  the  stronger  and  divine 
parts  of  his  many-sided  nature.  This 
tendency  has  seemed  to  lead  him  at 
times  to  double  on  his  track  and  hedge 
his  position.  He  is  secure  of  his  own 
great  following.  Now,  if  he  could 
only  bring  in  the  outlying  body  who 
have  lagged  in  the  rear,  while  he  and 
his  brother  radicals  have  been  fighting 
the  battle,  then  the  great  army  would 
be  strengthened  in  numbers. 

There  is  his  temptation.  His  effort 
to  help  our  late  president,  in  his  pro- 
gress around  the  circle,  will  serve  as 
an  illustration.  Our  readers  will  un- 
derstand that  we  say  this  in  no  petty 
sense,  and  in  no  sense  impugn  the 
integrity  or  sincerity  of  the  man. 
But  if  his  eye,  sharpened  at  the  cor- 
ners, seize  only  the  point  or  granu- 
lated apex  of  fragmentary  truth, 
instead  of  the  fair  globe  in  its  natu- 
ral perspective,  then  he  will  change 
from  an  inspired  seer  into  a  shrewd 
observer.  Of  this  let  him  beware.  A 
severe  Providence  has  ordained,  that, 
when  a  man  reaches  this  point  in  his 
career,  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  will 
shrink  into  the  garment  of  the  every- 
day man  of  the  world,  and  leave  the 
wearer  grubbing  on  the  level  of  the 
earth. 

The  living  church  of  America  must 
be  free.  Put  under  it  the  strongest 


foundation  we  can,  bind  it  as  we  may 
with  all  the  cords  of  experience  which 
humanity  has  consecrated  in  the 
forms  of  theology  and  the  forms  of 
the  church,  still  it  must  be  left  free. 
There  must  still  be  a  way  open  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  enter  at 
will,  —  a  very  Jacob's  ladder,  leading 
up  to  heaven  and  reaching  down  to 
earth. 

This  great  truth  Dr.  Bellows  has 
labored  to  show  forth  in  his  opinions 
and  by  his  acts.  At  times  yearning 
too  much  for  the  tender  memories  of 
the  past,  and  then  looking  too  hope- 
fully to  the  future,  yet  he  has  ever 
been  true  to  this  idea.  With  a  mag- 
nanimity which  sometimes  led  him 
into  inconsistency,  he  has  striven  for 
this,  the  inspiration  of  his  soul. 

The  mind  which  could  project  the 
Sanitary  Commission  in  the  day  of 
its  birth  must  have  been  well  up  to 
its  time;  but  greater  than  this  was 
the  heart  which  brought  forth  loyal 
sympathy  in  every  hamlet  from  Maine 
to  California.  The  man  who,  more 
than  any  other  one,  led  that  Christian 
army  in  its  devoted  march,  must  be 
very  near  to  the  love  of  the  Master, 
who  died  that  others  might  live. 

We  alluded  to  the  mystic  element 
which  animated  the  theological  nature 
of  Edwards  in  his  century,  and  which 
sent  those  cruel  opinions  into  the 
hearts  of  saintly  men  and  tender 
women,  until  they  ceased  to  be  opin- 
ions, and  came  forth  transmuted  into 
love  and  kindly  fellowship.  It  is  not 
for  one  age  to  repeat  the  mystery  of 
another.  This  century  has  said,  by  a 
thousand  voices,  that  he  who  does 
most  for  his  fellows,  best  knows  the 
life  of  Christ,  best  follows  the  way  of 
salvation.  This  is  the  Aaron's  rod 
which  has  swallowed  all. 

The  church  of  the  past,  the  church 
of  the  future,  —  they  are  one  church ! 
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DANTE    GABRIEL    110SSETTL 
"  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky," 

Comes  not  a  snow-storm,  but  a  new 
poet.1  For  many  years,  a  few  stray 
pieces  and  sonnets  have  appeared  in 
English  periodicals,  and  have  been 
unmistakably  marked  by  a  very  high 
poetic  power.  A  volume  has  now 
been  published  which  at  once  secures 
to  its  writer  a  place  among  the  poets 
which  few  will  be  found  unwilling  to 
accord.  It  is  often  said,  that,  in  our 
material  age,  poetry  is  dying  out ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  our  faith 
strengthened  by  actual,  living  ex- 
amples, that  art  can  never  die. 

The  poems  now  given  in  this  vol- 
ume date  from  1847.  Their  author 
is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet,  and 
perhaps  we  owe  to  the  practised  eye 
of  the  artist,  who  has  embodied  his 
creations  in  color  and  outlined  form, 
some  of  the  exquisite  touches  which 
he  has  now  embodied  in  words.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  poems  is  that  of  a 
tender,  idealized  love,  which  bears  in 
its  own  divine  longings  and  aspira- 
tions the  realizations  of  its  own  di- 
vine power.  "  The  blessed  damosel " 
has  been  dead  scarce  a  day,  and  — 

"  The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers : 

Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years." 

She  sees  and  hears  the  angelic 
choirs ;  but  how  far  away  is  the  light, 
the  music,  from  her  soul ! 

"  She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,  — 
'  All  this  when  he  comes.'     She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  filled 
With  angels  in  strong,  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 
(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  ; 

1  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  London: 
F.  8.  Ellis,  33  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1870. 


And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.)" 

By  the  "level  flight  of  angels," 
and  the  "golden  barriers,"  we  are 
reminded  of  a  sort  of  imagery  too 
common  with  Mrs.  Browning,  but  all 
unlike  her  stiff  and  unpliant  verse 
is  this  rhythmic  flow,  this  modulated 
music  of  expression,  this  perfect 
obedience  of  words  to  the  marshal- 
ling tune  that  the  soul  plays. 

The  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  refined  suggestiveness 
of  the  thought,  are  very  wonderful. 

"  Poets'  fancies  all  are  there  : 

There  the  elf-girls  flood  with  wings 
Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air; 

There  breathe  perfumes  ;  there  in  rings 
Whirl  the  foam-bewildered  springs  ; 

Siren  there 
Winds  her  dizzy  hair  and  sings." 

Love  is  the  key-note  of  these 
poems,  whether  as  in  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted ;  or  in 
"Love's  Nocturn,"  where  it  is  in- 
voked to  bring  the  loved  one  near 
in  dreams ;  or  in  "  The  Staff  and 
Scrip,"  where  the  knight  dies  in 
meeting  the  foe  whom  all  fear  and 
fly  from,  and  where,  when  the  queen 
dies,  after  long  years,  — 

"  The  lists  are  set  in  heaven  to-day, 

The  bright  pavilions  shine ; 
Fair  hangs  thy  shield,  and  none  gainsay  ; 
The  trumpets  sound  in  sign 
That  she  is  thine." 

And  mingled  with  this  purely  hu- 
man love,  which  is  yet  spiritualized 
by  the  purity  of  its  aim,  and  the 
constancy  of  its  devotion  for  union  in 
the  heavenly  and  immortal  sphere, 
the  one  to  the  one,  there  are  realistic 
touches  of  the  most  earthly  sort,  as 
in  "  Jenny,"  and  "  A  last  Confes- 
sion," which  show  us  that  "to  the 
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pure  all  things  are  pure."  There 
lies  a  large  range  of  experience  and 
power  included  between  "  Eden's 
Bower,"  with  its  wild  strains  of  hate 
and  jealousy,  and  the  tender  breath- 
ings of  the  "  Stream's  Secret,"  where 
the  wave  is  in  vain  invoked  to  im- 
part its  message,  and  the  poet  sings,  — 

"  Ah  !  by  another  wave, 

On  other  airs,  the  hour  must  come, 
Which  to  thy  heart,  my  love,  shall  call 

me  home. 

Between  the  lips  of  the  low  cave, 
Against  that  night  the  lapping  waters  lave, 
And  the  dark  lips  are  dumb." 

But  the  most  characteristic  poems 
are  the  sonnets.  We  open  them  any- 
where, and  each  is  a  study  like  a 
picture.  In  fact,  we  linger  over  any 
one  upon  which  the  eye  may  fall,  just 
as  we  do  over  some  beautiful  painting 
whose  deepest  expression  we  try  again 
and  again  to  catch.  A  whole  poem 
is  in  a  few  lines,  often  in  only  a  few 
words.  There  is  a  deep  repose  in 
the  atmosphere,  with  no  straining 
for  effect,  notwithstanding  that  the 
words  are  sometimes  so  loaded  with 
meaning,  that,  at  the  first  look,  all 
their  force  is  not  taken  in.  They 
require  not  so  much  the  logical  un- 
derstanding as  a  peculiar  state,  in 
order  to  be  fully  understood.  There 
is  a  spiritual  undertone,  which  is  to 
be  heard  only  by  those  who  are  in 
harmony  with  that  spiritual  mood  in 
which  the  verse  originated.  One  has 
that  rare  feeling  which  belongs  to  the 
master-works  of  art,  that  here  is  a 
baptism  of  the  spirit,  and  that  he 
\vho  would  fully  feel  its  power  must 
for  the  time  be  anointed  by  the  same 
influence,  and  his  inner  being  re- 
spond to  the  same  touch. 

Of  many  a  verse  in  these  poems 
it  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
reader,  — 


"  The  meaning  reached  him  when  this  music 

rang 

Clear  through  his  frame,  a  sweet  possessive 
pang." 

And  not  till  then. 

Thus  all  true  productions  of  genius 
are  apprehended,  and  thus  the  gen- 
uine sphere  of  poetry  is  vindicated. 
It  is  truly  the  open  secret,  that  — 

"  The  heart's  each  pulse  shall  keep  the  sense 

it  had 

With  all,  though  the  mind's  labor  run  to 
nought." 

Since  Keats,  from  the  prodigal 
wealth  of  his  rich  store  of  imagery, 
lavished  so  much  of  beauty  in  ex- 
pression, modern  poetry  has  been 
straining  after  eifect,  and  writers  like 
Swinburne  and  his  school  have  mis- 
taken the  true  path.  They  have 
thought  to  take  the  kingdom  by 
storm,  and  make  words  do  a  work 
which  words  can  never  perform. 
They  have  piled  up  epithets,  mixed 
glaring  colors  which  they  have 
daubed  on  with  unsparing  hand,  and 
set  up  idols,  the  work  of  their  own 
cunning  handicraft.  But  who  feels, 
in  reading  them,  that  he  is  in  a 
poetic  atmosphere  ?  Who  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  reverence,  beauty, 
and  ideal  aspiration  ?  Who  listens 
with  hushed  breath  and  tender  awe 
to  catch  the  falling  strains  ?  There 
is  a  straining  after  something  which 
is  never  reached,  a  painful  exertion 
evident  which  it  only  gives  pain  to 
attempt  to  follow  and  understand. 

But  with  these  poems  of  Eossetti, 
removed  as  the  full  meaning  may  be 
from  the  first  casual  glance,  there  is 
a  calm  depth,  and  an  indefinable 
grace  and  repose,  which  assure  us  of 
a  power  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
submit  ourselves,  and  of  a  meaning 
that  will  reward  us  for  finding  out. 

Of  these  sonnets  and  songs,  varied 
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in  subject  as  they  are  in  melody  and 
rhythm,  we  have  room  to  give  only 
one,  —  the  vital  and  central  one,  per- 
haps, of  the  whole  series,  as  well  as 
of  the  poet's  own  inner  experience 
and  state,  —  that  entitled  "On  the 
'Vita  Nuova'  of  Dante." 

"  As  he  that  loves  oft  looks  on  the  dear  form, 
And  guesses  how  it  grew  to  womanhood, 
And  gladly  would  have  watched  the  beauties 

bud, 

And  the  mild  fire  of  precious  life  wax  warm, 
So  I,  long  bound  within  the  threefold  charm 
Of  Dante's  love  sublimed  to  heavenly 

mood, 

Had  marvelled,  touching  his  Beatitude, 
How  grew  such  presence  from  man's  shame- 
ful swarm. 

At  length  within  this  book  I  found  por- 
trayed 

Newborn  that  Paradisal  love  of  his, 
And  simple  like  a  child ;  with  whose  clear 

aid 

I  understood.     To  such  a  child  as  this, 
Christ,  charging  well  his  chosen  ones,  for- 
bade 

Offence :   '  for  lo !    of  such    my   kingdom 
is.' " 

Our  readers  will  soon  be  able  to 
judge  of  these  poems  for  themselves, 
as  Roberts  Brothers  have  the  work 
now  in  press.  And  we  are  not  afraid 
to  promise  every  cultivated  lover  of 
poetry  a  rare  delight. 


LIFE   OF   BISHOP   BURGESS. 

WE  find  in  this  volume1  a  grand 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
revered  bishop  whose  services  and 
whose  character  it  canonizes.  Like 
the  "Washington  Monument,"  with 
its  stones  gathered  from  various 
States,  this  monument  is  reared  by 
many  loving  and  faithful  hands,  far 

1  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend 
George  Burgess,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Maine. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Burgess,  D  D., 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island.  Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsem,  &  Haf- 
felfinger.  1869. 


and  wide.  The  book  is  composed  of 
sixty  sections,  most  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  separate  individuals.  Yet, 
though  it  lacks  that  interest  of  con- 
tinuity which  some  one  judicious 
friend  might  have  given  it,  no  can- 
did person,  whatever  his  theological 
opinions,  can  close  the  volume  with- 
out saying  that  our  common  Chris- 
tianity sustained  a  sharp  loss,  when 
so  brave,  so  true,  so  energetic,  so 
self-denying,  so  humble  a  follower  of 
his  Lord  and  Master  was  called 
home. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  Work  was  his  pas- 
time, as  well  as  his  occupation.  The 
boy  who,  when  seven  years  old,  read 
through  Benedict's  History  of  the 
Baptists,  with  its  nine  hundred 
pages,  is  found  afterwards,  though 
pressed  down  with  "  the  care  of  all 
the  churches,"  as  zealous  in  prepar- 
ing his  two  sermons  a  week  as  if  he 
were  a  young  man  fresh  from  the 
schools,  and  were  not  a  patient,  inde- 
fatigable student,  and  a  specially 
self-sacrificing  pastor  also.  Of  this 
latter  trait  we  have  an  illustration,  in 
his  sending  a  father  away  from  his 
sick  household  to  his  engrossing 
business,  while  he  himself  staid  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  children.  So, 
too,  does  his  walking,  when  at  Cape 
Haytien  (just  before  his  death),  a 
half  a  mile  to  "administer  consola- 
tion "  to  a  sick  man,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, was  more  vigorous  than  the 
invalid  bishop. 

Bishop  Burgess  was  one  of  those 
earnest,  practical  men  who  will  not 
be  led  away  by  transient  disputes 
from  his  main  work. 

It  seems  evident  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  far  from  being  with  Ritual- 
ism ;  yet  when  a  stranger  once  asked 
him,  in  Maine,  "Is  this  a  High  or  a 
Low  Church  diocese  ?  "  he  replied, 
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"My   dear   sir,    we    are    not    strong 
enough  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries." 

Writing  to  a  candidate  for  orders, 
he  says,  "  But  if  you  mean  that  the 
great  object  of  your  ministry  is  to  be, 
not  to  do  directly  the  will  and  obey 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  to  observe  whatever  you  imagine 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  Protestant,  Primitive,  or 
Catholic ;  if  you  mean,  that,  instead  of 
studying  directly  to  promote  the  sal- 
vation of  men  through  their  renewal 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  are  only  to 
bring  them  to  the  sacraments ;  that 
instead  of  preaching  repentance, 
Christ  crucified,  the  remission  of  sins, 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness,  you  are  to  make  it 
your  great  end  to  carry  out  an  out- 
ward system,  to  fulfil  rubrics  to  the 
utmost  letter,  to  be  righteous  over- 
much in  all  forms ;  then  be  assured 
you  are  mistaken."  * 

Bishop  Lee  says  of  him,  "  All  the 
weight  of  his  practical  wisdom,  ripe 
experience,  and  warm  attachment  to 
his  own  communion,  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  judicious,  timely,  and 
liberal  adaptation  of  the  services  and 
operations  of  the  Church  to  the  com- 
munity and  age  in  which  Divine 
Providence  had  placed  it."  Bishop 
Coxe  says,  "  He  was  no  Calvinist." 

His  patriotism  was  conspicuous; 
and  that,  of  itself,  ought  to  endear 
his  memory  to  us  all.  "  Conspicuous 
ever  for  Christian  meekness  and 
love,  by  disposition  and  grace  a 
peacemaker,  he  stood  forth  the  un- 
flinching supporter  of  his  country's 
cause."  Both  in  1862  and  in  1865, 
in  the  House  of  Bishops,  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  cause  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  one  among  a  minority  of  seven 
bishops  who  took  strong  ground 

i  Pages  192, 193. 


against  an  undue  desire  to  conciliate 
Southern  sentiment,  even  though 
God  himself  should  go  unthanked 
for  the  full  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  loyal  cause. 

In  1862,  he  writes,  in  a  letter  of 
consolation  to  a  bereaved  mother, 
"  He  died  in  the  best  cause  in  which 
a  patriotic  man  could  expose  himself 
to  the  perils  of  war.  ...  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  one  who  dies  thus,  at 
the  post  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren,  would  have  been  a  gainer 
by  living  longer."  Moreover,  Bishop 
Clark  says,  that  "  some  of  the  lyrics 
which  broke  from  him  during  his 
earlier  years,  at  a  period  of  high 
excitement,  when  the  red  hand  of 
civil  war  threatened  to  deluge  his 
native  State  with  blood,  are  among 
the  household  words  in  Rhode  Is- 
land." 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  weight  of  so  high  an  example 
was  given  in  behalf  of  temperance. 
We  read,  that  "it  is  believed,  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he 
never  drank  wine  except  at  the  com- 
munion, or  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  sanitary  reasons."  l 

Bishop  Southgate  regards  him  "  as 
being  a  man  cast  in  a  mould  of  his 
own,  bearing  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  stamp  of  common  hu- 
manity." 

B/ev.  Dr.  B/udder,  whose  pastor  he 
had  once  been,  calls  him  "  the  man 
who,  of  all  I  have  ever  known,  seems 
most  constantly  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  heaven." 

Among  his  last  words  to  the  church 
at  Gardner,  before  he  left  his  home 
never  to  return,  was  this  touching 
exhortation  :  "  My  friends,  if  I  never 
speak  to  you  again,  obey  the  gos- 
pel." 

He  died  on  board  of  a  brig  which 

i  Page  349. 
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was  on  its  passage  from  Port-au- 
Prince  to  Miregoane.  The  voyage 
was  taken  for  his  health,  but  it  was 
only  as  a  missionary  to  Hayti  that  he 
could  probably  have  been  induced  to 
leave  Maine.  His  work  was  unre- 
mitting, even  on  this  brief  missionary 
tour.  His  wife  was  worthy  to  share 
the  companionship  of  so  true-hearted 
a  man.  Think  of  the  bravery  and 
self-denial  evinced  in  what  she  says 
of  her  conduct  in  his  last  moments : 
"  Then  he  said,  1 1  will  lie  down  now.7 
These  were  his  last  words.  I  took 
my  place  again  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  he  laid  himself  down,  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep ;  but  in 
a  moment  they  partly  opened,  and  I 
saw  that  the  light  was  gone  from 
them. '  There  were  a  few  quick  sobs, 
and  he  was  at  rest.  He  died  April 
23  (1866),  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  All  the  time  I  knew  he 
was  dying-  but  I  could  not  tell  him 
so,  and  ask  a  farewell  word.  It  was 
better  for  him  as  it  was  ;  for  it  would 
have  distressed  him  greatly  if  he 
could  have  known  how  he  was  leav- 
ing me" 

Bishop  Clark  says,  "  His  soul  was 
tender  as  a  child's,  and  he  would  not 
let  a  worm  suffer  if  he  could  help 
it.  ...  There  are  not  many  men  who 
bear  being  seen  through  as  he  could  ; 
and,  if  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph  in 
a  single  word,  that  word  would  be  — 
Trustworthy.  As  a  preacher,  he 
kept  on  growing  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  more  popular  in  the  pulpit 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
than  ever  before." 

The  volume  contains  a  numerous 
list  of  the  bishop's  publications. 

He  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford,  from  1834  to  1847,  and 
bishop  of  Maine  from  1847  to  his 
death  (in  1866),  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  His  friends  seem  to  agree 


that   his    incessant    devotion   to   his 
work  greatly  curtailed  his  life. 

NOTE.  —  Bishop  Coxe,  in  his  commem- 
orative discourse  on  Bishop  Burgess,  finds 
occasion  to  speak  of  "the  splendid  fail- 
ure "  of  Channing.  He  calls  him  "  the 
meteor  of  a  sect,  sparkling  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  expiring  in  a  marsh,  leaving  no 
definite  track,  and  pointing  out  no  way 
in  which  successive  generations  may  be 
made  and  moulded  for  glory  in  Christ 
Josus.  .  .  .  One  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  his  feet  were  in  the 
quicksands,  and  that  his  fine-spun  theo- 
ries gave  him  no  support  at  the  last." 

It  is  cheering  to  turn  from  such  an 
Episcopalian  as  Bishop  Coxe  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Hear  what  Quillinan  says 
to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  :  1  «•  I  hug  to 
my  heart  such  a  Unitarian  as  that.  ...  I 
am  not  the  less  nor  the  more  a  Papist 
for  my  cordial  admiration  of  Channing. 
He  was  really  what  he  called  himself, 
a  liberal  Christian,  and  thoroughly  con- 
sistent, according  to  his  views,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  to  the  end. 
The  phrase  uttered  or  written  by  him  at 
a  late  period  of  his  life,  "  I  am  little  of  a 
Unitarian,"  is  but  another  proof  of  his 
consistency,  though  it  has  been  inter- 
preted to  his  prejudice.  It  merely  meant, 
that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  wiser  in 
charity,  that  he  was  still  more  liberal  than 
before  to  sincere  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations, —  not  that  he  was  the  less  a 
Unitarian  in  his  theology.  From  him  I 
have  at  last  learnt  what  is  meant  by  a 
Christian  Unitarian." 


ORIENTAL  HISTORY.i 

MOST  students  of  antiquity  must 
have  wished  that  there  were  a  brief 

1  Memoir  of  II.  C.  R.  Boston  edition.  Vol.  ii. 
page  391. 

A  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  Median  Wars;  by 
Frangois  Lenormant,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France,  and  E.  Chevallier,  member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London.  Vol.  i.,  com- 
prising the  History  of  the  Israelites,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  London:  Asher  & 
Co.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1869.  16mo, 
pp.  538. 
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and  authentic  compendium  of  early 
Oriental  history,  which  should  em- 
brace the  recent  discoveries  in  that 
field,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  less 
compass  and  cost  than  Mr.  George 
Rawlinson's  "Five  Great  Monarchies." 
To  such  the  "Manual"  of  Messrs. 
Lenormant  and  Chevallier  offers  pre- 
cisely what  they  had  desired,  and  it 
may  almost  be  pronounced  indispen- 
sable to  them.  Especially  in  Bible 
history  it  will  be  found  serviceable ; 
for  what  is  true  of  all  times  and 
nations  is  evidently  true  here,  that 
the  history  of  no  people  can  be  really 
understood  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  .of  contemporary  events. 
Now,  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
great  empires  upon  whose  wars  and 
revolutions  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
people  so  largely  depended  has  been, 
until  the  present  time,  wholly  un- 
known, and  worse  than  unknown, 
because  foolish  fables  have  stood  in  the 
place  of  genuine  history.  Nobody 
ever  could  make  the  Hebrew  annals 
harmonize  with  the  stories  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  Semiramis  and  Sesostris; 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  were  left 
to  stand  by  themselves,  utterly  dis- 
connected with  other  currents  of  his- 
torical events, — a  circumstance  which 
has  largely  aided  in  throwing  over 
them  the  glamour  of  superstition  and 
mystery.  But  now  that  we  know  the 
detailed  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon,  —  that  we  can  chronicle 
the  reigns  of  Sennacherib  and  Necho 
as  accurately  as  those  of  Darius  and 
Antiochus,  —  Scripture  history  re- 
ceives on  every  side  corroboration  and 
illustration  which  enhance  its  true 
dignity  and  value  ten  times  more 
than  the  mystery  and  isolation  it  has 
lost. 

The  present  volume  embraces  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, and  Babylonians,  together 


with  a  general  introduction  upon 
Primeval  Times.  This  introduction 
contains  much  desirable  information 
in  regard  to  the  races  of  mankind, 
and  those  early  stages  of  humanity 
wThich  are  known  as  the  "  stone  "  and 
"  bronze  ages."  It  is  combined,  how- 
ever, with  much  —  we  will  not  say 
irrelevant,  but  unnecessary  matter,  — 
repetitions  of  the  Bible  account  of  the 
Deluge,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
&c. ;  discussions  as  to  where  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was ;  and  much  of  a 
similar  sort,  which  one  would  gladly 
exchange  for  more  definiteness  and 
minuteness  upon  the  really  important 
points  mentioned  above. 

In  like  manner,  the  book  which 
treats  of  the  Israelites  is  hardly  more 
than  a  re-hash  of  the  Bible  account, 
with  a  few  important  notes  as  to  dates 
and  contemporary  events,  but  with 
hardly  any  discussion  of  points  which 
concern  the  national  and  popular  life, 
hardly  any  allusion  to  such  topics  as 
the  true  position  of  the  prophets  with 
regard  to  the  priesthood,  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Jews  with  the  Phoenician 
religion,  —  points  that  are  so  well 
treated  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  "  He- 
brew Monarchy  "  and  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
"  Hebrew  Men  and  Times."  We  can- 
not in  truth  say  that  this  portion  of 
the  work  'is  worth  much,  except  in 
regard  to  the  "  dry  bones  "  of  history, 
—  dates  and  names.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  an  entire  want  of  courage, 
and  we  must  think  sincerity,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  biblical  accounts,  to 
which  there  is  hardly  an  effort  at 
applying  the  principles  of  historical 
criticism.  The  writers  do  not  even 
venture  to  say  whether  they  believe, 
or  not,  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down  at  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets, 
but  dodge  behind  the  equivocal  phrase, 
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"  to  follow  the  expressions  of  the 
Bible."  When  they  come  to  Samson, 
indeed,  whose  exploits  are  altogether 
too  monstrous  to  pass  over  in  this 
way,  they  gather  courage  to  say  that 
"  he  can  find  no  place  in  a  purely  his- 
torical work  such  as  ours;"  but  we 
recollect  no  other  instance  in  the  book 
of  a  frank  and  hearty  declaration  like 
this. 

The  succeeding  portions  of  the 
volume,  on  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lon, are  in  every  respect  satisfactory ; 
and  it  is  here  that  its  value  resides. 
They  contain  just  what  the  student 
wants,  well  and  clearly  stated.  At 
best,  however,  it  is  not  a  book  for 
general  readers,  being  made  up  mainly 
of  names  and  dates,  details  of  war 
and  administration,  and  the  geogra- 
phy and  ethnography  of  a  period  that 
has  long  since  passed  away.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  reading,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  materials.  The  chapters  upon 
institutions  and  religion  are,  however, 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  occasion- 
ally we  find  things  of  peculiar  value 
and  interest.  All,  for  instance,  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  or  "Fu- 
nereal Ritual,"  which  is  exceedingly 
instructive  to  one  who  takes  an  inter- 
est in  primitive  forms  of  faith.  Of 
similar  interest  are  the  analyses  of  the 
epic  poem  upon  the  reign  of  Kemeses 
II.,  and  the  fine  lyric  which  celebrates 
the  conquests  of  Thothmes  III. ;  it  is 
the  god  Amun  who  addresses  the 
king :  — 

"  I  am  come :   to  thee  have  I  given  to 

strike  down  Syrian  princes  ; 
Under  thy  feet  they  lie  throughout  the 

breadth  of  their  country. 
Like  to  the  Lord  of  Light,  I  made  them 

see  thy  glory, 
Blinding  their  eyes  with  light,  the  earthly 

image  of  Amun." 


Seven  stanzas  of  this  poem  are 
given  j  and  certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  and  suggestive  than 
such  a  fragment  of  literature,  trans- 
lated directly  from  the  hieroglyphics 
of  1600,  B.C. 

We  do  not  find  fault  with  this  work 
for  consisting  so  largely  in  mere 
names,  dates,  and  events.  It  was  just 
what  was  wanted  for  purposes  of 
study ;  and  we  are  only  grateful  to  the 
compilers  for  adding  so  much  of 
higher  interest  as  the  things  cited 
above.  We  only  wish  that  the  intro- 
duction contained  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  geography  and  na- 
tions of  these  times.  Occasionally 
an  allusion  is  tantalizing  for  the  want 
of  fulness.  For  instance,  p.  260, 
under  the  reign  of  Menepthath,  "Pel- 
asgiac  Tyrrhenians  for  Italy "  are 
spoken  of.  Now,  are  the  words  "  for 
Italy  "  a  part  of  the  inscription,  or  at 
least  clearly  taught  by  it,  or  are  they 
the  inference  of  the  authors  ?  If  the 
former,  they  settle  a  much  disputed 
point  in  classical  ethnology ;  but,  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  fact  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  its  way 
into  works  upon  classical  history,  and 
be  recognized  by  such  writers  as 
Mommsen  and  Curtius :  so  that  we 
suspect  it  is  a  mere  inference. 

A  similar  neglect  to  state  evidence 
is  found  in  the  question  of  the  early 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  B.C.  789, 
which  these  authors  think  historical, 
while  the  Rawlinsons  reject  it.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  we  have  at  this  time 
a  period  of  depression  in  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  followed  by  its  revival  with 
greater  power  and  splendor  than  ever, 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  and  his  succes- 
sors. And  we  infer,  from  all  these 
writers,  that  the  monuments  give 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  that 
Messrs.  Lenormant  and  Chevallier  go 
to  Ctesias  for  their  details  as  to  this 
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destruction  of  the  city  under  Sarda- 
uapalus.  If  this  is  so,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  hold  with  the  Rawlinsons  ; 
for  a  statement  like  this,  which  in 
Herodotus  would  probably  have  some 
historical  foundation,  is  in  Ctesias 
likely  to  be  pure  fable :  so  that  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  only  in  the 
unquestionable  destruction  of  Nin- 
eveh, B.C.  625  or  606,  and  not  in  any 
earlier  one.  And,  at  any  rate,  this 
book  ought  to  state  unequivocally 
where  the  authority  of  the  monu- 
ments ends,  and  that  of  Ctesias 
begins. 

The  second  volume,  not  yet  pub- 
lished in  the  translation,  contains  the 
history  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Indians. 


ITALIAN    AUTHORESSES. 

IN  Italy,  in  modern  times,  the 
education  of  women  has  been  until 
very  lately  most  sadly  neglected, 
and  yet  there  are  many  female 
authors  of  merit.  In  poetry  especi- 
ally, in  works  of  fiction,  and  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  they  often  compare 
favorably  with  men,  and  almost 
always  are  superior  to  them  in  moral 
tone  and  generous  aspiration.  Where 
is  the  Italian  statesman  who  wrote 
on  Italian  politics  a  better  work  than 
Christina  Trivulzio's  "  Osservazioni 
sullo  stato  attuale  dell'  Italia  e  sul 
suo  avvenire "  ?  the  Italian  trav- 
eller who  has  given  a  more  inter- 
esting and  faithful  account  of  his 
travels  than  she  did  of  her  residence 
in  Turkey  and  journey  to  Jerusalem  ? 

I  will  not  say  any  thing  of  the 
Princess  of  Belgiojoso :  it  might 
be  said  that  she  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  it  would 
take  many  pages  to  give  the  reader 
a  fair  account  of  all  she  has  written 
and  done  as  a  patriot,  a  traveller, 


and  a  writer.  She  is  well  known  in 
Europe  as  both  an  Italian  and  a 
French  author,  and  a  liberal  philan- 
thropist. Nor  shall  I  speak  of  the 
dead :  their  large  number  would  ren- 
der the  selecting  of  a  few  names  a 
very  difficult  task.  Even  among  the 
living  we  find  so  many  noble  writers 
who  have  published  works  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  should  be  mentioned 
first.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  class 
in  which  a  good  writer  cannot  be 
found,  from  the  ladies  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  to  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  humblest  trader.  Had  they 
written  in  a  language  more  generally 
cultivated  than  the  Italian,  in  a 
country  of  more  extensive  book-trade 
with  other  nations,  many  of  their 
productions  would  be  known  and  ad- 
mired by  those  very  men  who  think 
women  their  inferior.  Some  of  the 
most  learned  professors  in  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  University  of  Bologna 
have  been  women;  and  the  works 
they  left  us  bear  witness  to  their 
fitness  for  the  places  to  which  they 
were  from  time  to  time  appointed. 

Of  course,  not  all  female  writers  in 
Italy  are  first-class  authors.  It  can- 
not be  expected ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  such  to  be  the  fact.  We 
do  not  even  know  of  one  who  stands 
at  the  head  in  any  of  the  various 
departments  of  literature.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose — more  than 
enough,  under  the  circumstances  —  if 
they  compare  favorably  with  men  in 
worth,  as  they  do  in  number,  every 
thing  being  taken  into  consideration. 
For  every  hundred  male  writers,  there 
are,  perhaps,  fifteen  female  writers. 
But,  of  those  hundred  male  writers, 
probably  not  more  than  ten  possess 
any  real  merit ;  whilst  five,  at  least, 
out  of  the  fifteen  female  authors  are 
admitted  to  be  good,  —  a  percentage  of 
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more  than  two-thirds  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  As  writers  of  novels,  their 
influence  over  their  sisters  and  the 
youth  of  Italy  is  by  far  better,  with 
few  exceptions,  than  that  of  their 
brother  novelists.  Manzoni,  Grossi, 
and  two  or  three  others  excepted,  — 
who  will  dare  say  that  novels  written 
by  Italian  women  are  not  better,  in 
many  and  most  important  points, 
than  those  written  by  Italian  men  ? 
In  so  far  as  moral  elevation  and 
tendency  are  concerned,  they  will  be 
found  superior  to  a  great  many  of 
the  same  productions  in  this  country 
or  England.  There  are  neither 
George  Sands  nor  George  Eliots 
among  them ;  yet  the  novels  of  Ama- 
lia  Paladini,  Virginia  Pulli-Filotiro, 
and  Erminia  Fusinato  are  elegantly 
written  and  sufficiently  interesting. 
Had  they  moved  in  the  same  social 
atmosphere,  and  enjoyed  the  same 
opportunities,  they  might  honorably 
compete,  not  with  those  two  greatest 
of  novelists,  but  with  many  others 
whose  stories  are  read  and  admired 
everywhere.  Their  merit  is  not  little 
in  a  country  where  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  was  done  to  educate 
them.  Poets,  we  may  say,  they  were 
born ;  but  good  prose  writers  they 
made  themselves. 

Massimina  Kosellini  must  be  added 
to  the  list  both  of  Italian  poetesses 
and  authors  of  works  of  fiction.  She 
has  composed  many  beautiful  come- 
dies and  plays  for  children,  by  no 
means  inferior  to  Berquin's  well- 
known  "  L'Ami  des  Enfants."  They 
are  intended  for  representation  in 
boarding-schools  and  private  families ; 
and,  to  a  great  simplicity  of  style, 
they  unite  a  purity  and  freshness  of 
expression,  a  liveliness  and  ease  of 
thought  and  action,  that  cannot  fail 
to  please  both  the  young  for  whom 
they  were  written,  and  the  old  who 


delight  in  going  back  with  their 
imagination  to  the  happy  days  of 
childhood,  when  every  trifle  is  an 
event,  and  every  movement  a  joy. 
All  the  little  vices  to  which  children 
are  liable,  all  the  charming  virtues 
that  can  grace  their  age,  and  make  us 
love  them  more  and  more,  are  illus- 
trated in  those  commediole ;  exposed, 
blamed,  or  encouraged,  made  contempt- 
ible or  attractive,  without  stiffness  or 
pedantry,  austerity  or  narrow-minded- 
ness. I  confess  to  having  been  much 
more  interested  in  reading  them 
than  I  ever  was  in  reading  many  a 
comedy  or  play  of  higher  pretensions. 
Neither  habit  nor  age  can  make  us 
forget  that  we  have  been  children, 
when  nature,  and  not  art,  reminds 
us  of  it ;  and  nature,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, is  the  great  feature  of  Signora 
Rosellini's  writings.  Her  numerous 
children  love  and  worship  her;  she  is 
respected  and  admired  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Her  learning  adds 
to  her  charms  as  a  friend,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother. 

Faustina  Buonarroti  is  the  author 
of  graceful  "Idyls  and  Anacreon- 
tics "  which  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  best  period  of  the  Italian 
literature.  If  her  modesty  with 
regard  to  giving  a  wider  circulation 
to  her  poems  could  be  overcome,  she 
would  be  considered  second  to  no 
writer  of  verses,  man  or  woman.  To 
please  and  edify  her  children  seems 
to  be  the  height  of  her  ambition 
since  she  was  left  a  widow.  Her  hus- 
band's name  was  Sturlini ;  but  she  is 
better  known  by  her  maiden  name. 
In  Italy,  on  getting  married,  girls  do 
not  forsake  their  father's  name  :  they 
add  it  to  that  of  their  husband's 
whilst  he  is  living,  and  resume  it 
after  his  death,  simply  stating  whose 
widows  they  are.  Faustina  Sturlini, 
born  Buonarroti,  or  Faustina  Buonar- 
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roti,  widow  Sturlini,  as  the  case  may 
be :  they  are  generally  equally  known 
and  called  by  either  name,  especially 
among  the  educated  portion  of  the 
community. 

Elvira  Rossi,  born  Giampieri,  is 
another  elegant  writer  of  stories, 
comedies,  and  poems.  Her  Anacreon- 
tics are  charming,  and  breathe  all  the 
perfume  of  the  Florentine  Contado, 
where  she  resides,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arno.  It  is  so  long  since  I  read 
her  prose  works,  that  I  will  not  ven- 
ture on  quoting  from  or  giving  any 
account  of  them.  I  cannot,  however, 
forbear  giving  one  of  her  Anacreon- 
tics, not  on  account  of  its  being  one 
of  the  best,  but  because  it  is  the 
only  one  within  my  reach.  The 
reader  must  not  look  for  a  translation. 
How  could  its  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness be  rendered  into  English  by 
my  inexperienced  pen  ?  Here  it  is, 
light  and  soft  like  the  summer  breeze 
to  which  it  is  addressed ;  simple  and 
pure,  like  the  heart  from  which  it 
sprang : — 

Vanne,  gentile  auretta, 

Ove  il  mio  cor  t'  invia, 
Caro  sospiro  aspetta, 
Recalo  tosto  a  me. 

Odor  di  fresca  rosa 
Avra  quel  dolce  fiato, 
Sul  labbro  mio  lo  posa, 
E  vita  avrb  da  te. 

Vita  che  sol  mi  alletta, 

Finche  il  sospiro  amato, 
Gentil,  pietosa  auretta, 
Sull'  ali  tue  verra. 

Ala  se  tu  riedi  un  giorno 
Priva  di  quel  sospiro, 
L'ora  del  tuo  ritorno 
L'ultima  mia  sara. 

More  space  would  be  required  than 
can  be  allowed  in  a  magazine,  were 
an  appropriate  mention  given  of  all 
whose  works  deserve  to  be  known,  — 
the  "  Scritti  per  le  Giovanette,"  by 
Countess  Fantoni ;  the  beautiful  and 


noble  "Note  Campestri,"  with  the 
"  Riccordanza  "  and  "  Miscellaneous 
Poems,"  by  Alinda  Bonacci  of  Re- 
canati ;  the  elegant  "  Prose  e  Versi," 
by  Virginia  del  Bono  of  Rome ;  and 
the  poetical  effusions  of  an  Oliva,  a 
Nobile,  a  Colonna,  with  scores  of 
others;  some  remarkable  for  purity 
and  elegance  of  diction,  others  for 
delicacy  and  depth  of  thought,  all 
for  elevation  of  mind,  and  dignity  of 
purpose.  Blemishes  and  faults  they 
have :  who  has  not  ?  But  the  de- 
fects of  their  writings  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  country  they  live  in, 
and  of  the  prejudices  that  mar  their 
aspirations.  They  are  not  of  a  per- 
nicious nature,  like  those  of  some 
writers,  and  never  tend  to  corrupt  the 
heart.  What  good  there  is  in  them, 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  women 
who  have  made  themselves  what  they 
are.  I.  B.  T. 

HIPPOLYTE    ADOLPHE     TAINE. 

A  NEW  work  by  Mr.  Taine  leads 
us  to  recall  his  former  writings,  which 
have  been  on  subjects  quite  different 
from  the  present.  His  province  has 
been  that  of  literature  and  art.  His 
largest  work,  —  largest  as  to  the 
number  of  its  volumes  and  in  its 
scope,  —  his  "  Litterature  Anglaise," 
has  supplied  a  want  which  none  of 
our  English  wrriters  have  filled.  He 
was  especially  happy  in  his  represen- 
tation of  the  brilliant  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  apparently 
himself  in  love  with  this  age,  and 
could  not  help  picturing  it  in  glowing 
and  striking  colors.  For  this  reason 
he  could  venture  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  Shakspeare,  the  flower  of  this 
age,  and  he  considers  him  the  nat- 
ural result  of  it ;  and  his  chapters 
upon  Shakspeare  are,  by  all  odds, 
the  most  original  and  refreshing 
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study  of  Shakspeare  that  we  have. 
So  many  of  our  English  literary 
writers  find  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  their  greatest  writer,  to  find  out 
some  reason  for  his  being,  in  his  de- 
fects,—  that  he  would  have  been 
buried  by  his  critics  long  ago,  but 
that  somehow  his  plays  never  go  out 
of  print,  and  he  is  able  to  defend  him- 
self. The  youthful  student,  who  is 
fresh  from  the  charm  of  "Komeo 
and  Juliet,"  "  Midsummer-night's 
Dream,"  and  all  the  rest,  naturally 
must  form  a  poor  opinion  of  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  when  he  finds  a 
few  dull  pages  consecrated  to  this 
great  name. 

From  this,  of  course,  we  can  hap- 
pily except  Lowell's  "Among  my 
Books,"  and  some  other  familiar  pas- 
sages of  genial  admiration  of  Shak- 
speare. But  it  is  striking  to  find  in 
a  French  author  a  more  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish poets  than  is  usually  given  in 
the  formal  critical  analyses  in  our 
own  tongue.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Taine's  admiration  for 
this  great  period,  —  the  sixteenth 
century :  — 

"  Here  is  the  great  age  of  Europe  and 
the  most  admirable  moment  of  human 
vegetation.  We  live  yet  to-day  upon  its 
sap ;  and  we  now  scarcely  more  than  con- 
tinue its  impulse,  and  keep  up  its  effort. 
Such  a  spirit  brought  to  light  an  extraordi- 
nary fervor  of  soul,  a  superabundant  and 
magnificent  imagination :  half  visions, 
whole  visions,  artists,  believers,  founders, 
creators.  For  Luther  and  St.  Ignatius, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Shakspeare,  were 
creators  of  no  mere  abstract  ideas,  dry  and 
incomplete ;  but  their  works  were  creations, 
instinct  with  life  and  light.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar sign  of  the  times  that  the  men  were 
more  dressed,  and  more  fickle  in  their 
dress,  than  women.  A  folly  this  may  have 
been,  but  poetry  too.  There  was  some- 
thing higher  than  the  mere  amusement 


of  a  coxcomb  in  this  splendid  masquerade 
of  costume.  The  excess  of  sap  over- 
flowed in  this  direction  as  well  as  in 
dramas  and  poems.  An  artist's  enthusi- 
asm spurred  them  on ;  there  was  a  seeth- 
ing of  living  forms  in  their  brains.  They 
were  like  the  engravers  of  their  day,  who 
lavished  fruit,  flowers,  animated  figures, 
animals,  and  the  gods  pouring  out  and  heap- 
ing up  all  the  treasures  of  nature,  in  every 
corner  of  their  frontispieces  and  engrav- 
ings. They  felt  a  necessity  for  enjoying 
the  beautiful :  they  needed  to  be  happy 
through  their  eyes ;  consequently  they  felt 
a  natural  delight  in  the  energy  of  out- 
ward forms.  At  such  a  time,  in  such  an 
universal  outbreak  and  sudden  unfolding, 
men  are  interested  in  themselves,  and 
find  their  life  beautiful,  worthy  of  being 
represented  and  brought  out  vividly  upon 
the  stage.  They  play  with  it,  enjoy 
looking  at  it;  they  love  it  through  and 
through,  and  gladly  make  of  it  an  object 
of  art." 

As  M.  Taine  has  an  especial 
power  of  discovering  and  giving  color 
to  all  works  of  art,  to  every  thing 
that  represents  itself  in  form  and. 
color,  we  have  opened  his  new  vol- 
umes *  upon  a  more  abstract  subject 
with  some  questionings.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  interested  himself  in 
the  philosophy  of  art  and  of  litera- 
ture, and  prefaced  his  work  upon 
English  literature  with  a  statement 
of  his  philosophic  views  upon  history ; 
yet  his  especial  gift  has  been  dis- 
played in  his  power  of  vividly  rep- 
resenting works  of  art,  and  giving 
individuality  to  artists  and  writers. 

We  are  not  leaving  ourselves  space 
to  discuss  this  book  in  its  philosophic 
points,  but  we  find  that  M.  Taine 
has  not  failed  to  make  it  charming 
and  readable.  He  passes  over  ground 
frequented  by  many  other  writers,  ac- 
cepting many  of  the  analyses  of 
Bain,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Stuart 

*  De  L'Intclligence,  par  H.  Taine.  Paris :  Li- 
brario,  Harbotte  et  Cie.  1870. 
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Mill,  establishing  at  the  same  time 
his  own  theories.  Through  all  this 
his  language  is  clear,  while  it  is  full 
of  color,  suggestive  if  it  does  not  con- 
vince. He  thus  closes  his  preface :  — 

"  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  laws  which 
rule  formation,  nutrition,  locomotion,  for 
bird  or  reptile,  are  but  one  example  and 
application  of  more  general  laws  which 
rule  the  formation,  nutrition,  locomotion,  of 
every  animal.  In  the  same  way  we  begin 
to  admit  that  the  laws  which  rule  the  de- 
velopment of  religious  conceptions,  literary 
creations,  scientific  discoveries,  in  a  nation, 
are  only  an  application  and  example  of 
laws  that  rule  this  same  development  at 
every  moment  and  with  all  men.  In 
other  terms,  the  historian  studies  psychol- 
ogy in  its  application,  and  the  psychol- 
ogist studies  history  in  its  general  forms. 
He  first  notes  and  follows  the  general 
transformation  presented  by  a  certain  hu- 
man molecule,  or  a  certain  peculiar  group 
of  human  molecules  ;  and,  to  explain  these 
transformations,  he  writes  the  psychology 
of  the  molecule  or  its  group.  Carlyle  has 
written  that  of  Cromwell,  St.  Beuve  that 
of  Port  Royal ;  Stendhal  many  times  has 
taken  up  that  of  the  Italian,  Renan 
that  of  the  Semite.  Every  clear-sighted 
historian  and  philosopher  labors  upon  that 
of  an  epoch,  a  people,  or  a  race  :  the  re- 
searches of  linguists,  mythologists,  eth- 
nographists,  have  no  other  object.  It  is 
that  of  describing  the  human  soul,  or  the 
traits  common  to  a  national  group  of  hu- 
man souls ;  and,  what  historians  accom- 
plish for  the  past,  the  great  romance- writ- 
ers and  dramatists  effect  for  the  present. 
I  have  contributed  for  fifteen  years  to 
these  special  psychologies.  I  now  at- 
tempt a  general  psychology.  To  embrace 
the  subject  completely,  this  theory  of  the 
Intelligence  ("faculty  of  knowing)  needs  a 
theory  of  the  will  added  to  it.  If  I  should 
judge  of  this  latter  work,  which  I  do  not 
dare  to  undertake,  by  that  which  I  have 
essayed  to  accomplish,  my  powers  are  too 
weak  :  all  that  I  venture  to  wish  is,  that 
the  reader  will  grant  to  this  his  indulgence, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and 
the  length  of  the  effort  required." 


It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Taine 
favors  the  modern  effort  of  bringing 
unity  into  the  world  of  thought,  as 
well  as  in  the  domain  of  science. 

The  point  upon  which  he  takes 
issue  with  Stuart  Mill  is  upon  the 
question  of  the  necessary  truth  of  cer- 
tain axioms.  But  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  here  upon  this  subject.  We 
can  only  say  that  M.  Taine  presents 
with  clearness  the  succession  of  his 
thoughts,  avoiding  the  use  of  mere 
technical  terms,  and  lighting  up  his 
argument  by  brilliant  illustrations. 
It  is  a  subject  which  must  end  with  a 
question.  This  questioning  M.  Taine 
has  rendered  interesting  by  his  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  language.  His 
very  beginning  awakens  an  interest 
in  his  book  :  — 

"When  you  ascend  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  de  PEtoile,  and  look  below  you, 
along  the  Champs  Elysees,  you  perceive 
a  multitude  of  black  or  many-colored  spots 
moving  up  and  down  the  street  and  side- 
walks. Your  eyes  distinguish  nothing 
more.  But  you  know,  that,  beneath  each 
of  those  gay  or  sombre  points,  there  is  a 
li ving  body,  —  limbs  in  motion,  a  wise  econ- 
omy of  vital  organs,  a  thinking  brain,  all 
nerved  on  by  some  inner  desire  or  project, 
—  in  short,  each  is  a  human  being.  The 
presence  of  spots  indicates  the  presence 
of  persons.  The  first  was  the  sign  of  the 
second." 

This  is  the  introduction  to  the  first 
chapter  upon  Signs.  In  this  great 
family  of  signs  are  found  certain 
species,  of  peculiar  qualities,  called 
names. 

"  Consider  first  proper  names,  which 
are  easy  to  study  because  they  design  a 
peculiar  and  present  thing ;  for  example, 
such  names  as  the  Tuileries,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  Luxembourg,  Notre-Dame,  &c. 
Evidently  they  belong  to  the  family  just 
described ;  and  each  is  the  first,  sensible, 
apparent  term  of  a  proposition.  When 
I  hear  these  words,  Lord  Palmerston,  pro- 
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nounced,  or  if  I  read  the  fourteen  letters 
that  comprise  them,  an  image  is  formed 
in  my  mind,  —  that  of  a  tall,  spare,  solid 
figure,  clothed  in  black,  with  a  phlegmatic 
smile,  such  as  I  saw  in  Parliament.  So 
when  I  read  or  hear  this  word,  Tuileries, 
I  imagine  more  or  less  vaguely,  with 
more  or  less  marked  forms,  a  flat  piece  of 
ground,  parterres  fenced  in,  white  statues, 
round-topped  chestnut  trees,  the  feathery 
curve  of  a  fountain,  and  so  on.  This 
sudden  little  sensation  entering  the  eye  or 
ear  has  the  property  of  awakening  in  us  a 
certain  image,  or  series  of  images,  more 
or  less  positive  ;  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  term  of  the 
proposition  is  so  close,  that  in  a  hundred 
million  of  cases,  and  for  two  millions  of 
men,  the  first  term  would  always  lead  to 
the  second." 

We  cannot  always  promise  the 
same  easy  reading  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  two  volumes,  but 
•we  can  promise  that  the  interest  will 
not  be  disappointed.  There  are  no 
mysteries  solved,  and  new  questions 
are  raised ;  but  the  wide  field  of 
thought  is  opened,  and  its  subjects 
rendered  vivid. 


HEPWORTH'S    LECTURES. 

WE  can  only  express  our  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  main 
drift  of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Hepworth.1 
They  touch  upon  the  temptations  and 
exposures  of  young  men  in  cities,  and 
exhort,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  an  up- 
right, manly,  and  religious  life.  De- 
livered extemporaneously,  they  have 
the  merits  and  the  defects  of  such  off- 
hand discoursing.  They  necessarily 
unfold  the  more  prominent  points  only 
in  a  rhetorical  and  general  way,  and 
are  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  the  heart. 

1  Rocks  and  Shoals.  Lectures  to  Young  Men, 
by  George  H.  Hepworth.  Boston :  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 


We  should  demur  at  one  or  two 
statements,  however :  as  where  it  is 
said,  "  You  did  well,  all  of  you,  to 
come  to  the  city."  This  is  stated  too 
broadly.  We  feel  sure  that  many 
who  heard  this  must  have  said  to 
themselves,  "We  were  too  weak,  too 
ignorant,  too  foolish  in  our  imaginings 
and  our  expectations,  to  come  into  this 
vast  maelstrom  of  crime  and  wicked- 
ness." Again  it  is  said,  "The  love 
of  gold  is,  and  ever  will  be,  one  of  the 
divinest  impulses  of  progress."  And 
in  another  place,  "  If  your  ledgers  are 
right,  then  your  souls  are  right."  We 
know  that  in  another  lecture  it  is  said 
that  "a  man  must  have,  nestling  in 
the  very  centre  and  core  of  his  heart, 
the  divine  weight  of  religious  princi- 
ple." And  we  know  that  the  keeping 
a  ledger  right  may  be  a  truly  reli- 
gious act;  but  we  think  that  too  great 
concessions  have  been  made  to  what 
may  be  called  the  mercantile  stand- 
point, perhaps  arising  from  the 
necessary  generalities  of  a  purely  ex- 
temporaneous handling  of  the  great 
subject  treated  of  by  the  speaker. 

The  book  contains  six  lectures, 
entitled:  1,  Snares;  2,  Not  Luck, 
but  Hard  Work;  3,  Honesty;  4, 
How  to  get  Money;  5,  Hurry  and 
Worry ;  6,  Undefiled  Eeligion.  There 
are  scattered  through  them  all  noble 
appeals  and  bursts  of  sympathetic 
eloquence  which  must  meet  a  response 
from  many  youthful  hearts.  Some 
of  these  we  had  marked  for  extract, 
but  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  omit 
them ;  and  we  do  this  with  the  more 
readiness,  because  such  extracts  are 
not  in  themselves  satisfactory  "  speci- 
mens "  of  a  book,  and  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  deprive  the  reader  of 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  such  pas- 
sages for  himself,  and  enjoying  them 
in  their  proper  connection. 

c.  c.  s. 


Hetarfc  of 


WHAT  will  be  called  the  progress  of  America,  by  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  the  orators  of  this  month,  is  the  flow  westward  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  flow  eastward  from  the  Pacific,  of  the  wave  of  white 
population.  When  De  Tocqueville  wrote,  in  1833,  he  made  the  state- 
ment, which  has  since  been  repeated  everywhere,  that  this  wave  was 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  a  year.  A  rough 
statement  of  the  distance  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  new 
States,  in  1790,  and  the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  when  De 
Tocqueville  was  here,  would  be  about  seven  hundred  miles.  Dividing 
this  by  forty  years,  the  French  philosopher  obtained  the  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half,  which  has  done  such  good  duty  since  as  the  statement  of  the 
rate  of  the  progress  of  American  civilization. 

The  tide  is  now  flowing  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Atlantic.  It 
will  no  longer  answer  any  good  purpose  to  keep  to  De  Tocqueville's 
statement  of  its  rapidity.  What  is  much  more  important  in  the  study 
either  of  national  greatness,  or  of  the  real  improvement  of  the  world,  is 
inquiry  into  the  quality  of  the  so-called  civilization,  which  has  dis- 
placed old  French  habitans,  Mandan  Indians,  mixed  races  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  origin,  Diggers,  and  Coyotes  generally. 

There  is  no  question,  that,  as  a  growing  girl  of  fourteen  needs  every 
whit  of  her  strength  and  vital  power  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  her 
physical  frame,  and  ought  not  to  be  pestered  by  an  ounce  weight  more 
than  she  can  carry  lightly  of  science,  language,  or  other  accomplish- 
ments, the  country,  in  its  seventeen-mile  paces,  has  gained  its  enlarge- 
ment with  the  postponement  of  many  of  the  gifts  and  many  of  the 
graces.  There  are  a  great  many  dropped  stitches  to  be  picked  up,  when 
people  will  knit  rapidly.  And  the  record  of  true  national  progress, 
therefore,  does  not  simply  study  the  statistics  of  the  advance  of  the 
frontier,  but  the  work  which  is  done  far  behind  the  frontier,  even  at  the 
very  base  of  operations.  May  all  the  orators  remember  this  in  the  grat- 
ulations  of  Independence  Day ! 

None  of  the  critical  problems  of  the  country  are  so  far  from  a  solution 
as  those  which  regards  the  government  of  large  cities.  England  and 
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France  have  determined  that  London  and  Paris  shall  be  ruled,  not  by 
their  own  citizens,  but  by  the  general  government  of  the  land.  The 
United  States  has  determined  the  same  for  Washington.  But  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  a  new  charter,  have  reversed 
this  decision,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  interested,  and  have 
placed  the  responsible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor  selected  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  people  of  the  city.  So  many  people  will 
believe  that  an  account  of  this  charter  is  rightly  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  our  Record  of  Progress.  For  ourselves,  we  wish  we  were  as  sure 
that  it  belongs  there,  as  we  are  of  the  success  of  the  great  engineering 
enterprise  which  is  next  explained. 

The  hardest  struggle  of  our  own  country  is  going  on  in  the  sections 
where,  for  a  century  or  two,  men  have  struggled  so  desperately  .to  main- 
tain the  lowest  form  of  human  labor,  and,  of  course,  the  lowest  type  of 
civilized  life.  The  Southern  States  are  now  crowding  into  a  few  years 
work  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  done  none  too  well  in 
a  centurv.  With  a  good  many  mistakes,  of  course,  with  a  good  deal  of 
blind  feeling  in  directions  where  nothing  was  possible,  some  admirable 
beginnings  have  been  made  so  thoroughly  that  we  may  take  them,  not 
merely  as  encouragements,  but  as  examples.  We  may  speak  thus  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Freedmen's  savings  banks  and  in  the  normal  schools. 
Of  the  Hampton  School,  and  of  the  general  savings-bank  system,  we 
are  able  to  speak  with  precision  ;  and  the  careful  reader  will  take 
courao-e  as  lie  reads  our  narrative  of  these  successes. 


THE  NEW  CHARTER  OF  NEW  city  was  Democratic  ;  and  Democracy 

YORK,  meant  Fernando  Wood.  It  was  be- 

THE  distinguishing  feature  of  the  lieved  by  the  Republicans  that  good 

new  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  government  could  be  provided  for  the 

is  the  abrogation  of  the  State  Com-  metropolis  by  giving  it  into  the  hands 

missions,  which  have  exercised  import-  of  those  who  represented  the  rural 

ant  functions  for  a  number  of  years  districts.  To  realize  this  idea,  several 

past,  and  the  restoration  of  the  city  commissions  were  organized :  the 

to  what  is  called  "  self-government."  Metropolitan  Police,  Fire,  Health,  and 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  this  Excise  Departments ;  the  Board  of 

means  practically,  for  some  ye.ars  Commissioners  of  Central  Park ;  the 

to  come,  government  by  the  Hon.  A.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 

Oakey  Hall.  tion;  and  the  Croton  Aqueduct  De- 

The  charter  which  has  just  been  partment,  —  which  were  free  from  the 

abolished  was  adopted  in  1857,  dur-  control  of  the  "  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

ing  the  reign  of  Fernando  Wood.  The  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York." 
State  was  Whig,  or  Eepublican :  the  The  Comptroller  and  Corporation 
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counsel  were  elected  by  the  people. 
The  heads  of  departments,  other  than 
those  named,  were  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  board  of  aldermen.  These 
heads  might  be  removed,  for  cause, 
by  the  governor,  or  by  the  mayor 
with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen ;  or  they  might  be  removed 
by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

Thus  the  charter  of  1857.  But  the 
contest  of  1869  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  legislature,  and 
in  the  revolution  of  the  State  govern- 
ment was  avowedly  involved  the  re- 
organization of  that  of  the  city.  Now 
this,  though  a  Democratic  measure, 
was  accepted  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  —  their  accept- 
ance of  it  being  ostensibly  the  price 
of  a  new  election  law.  We  may  add 
that  this  law  has  utterly  failed  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  voting. 

After  several  abortions  had  been 
produced,  the  new  charter  was 
adopted,  April  5, 1870,  and  extensive- 
ly amended  by  the  statute  called  the 
"  Tax  Levy,"  April  26. 

Under  it,  the  mayor  is  the  only  ex- 
ecutive officer  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  He  may  be  impeached  by  the 
common  council  before  the  full  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  he  may  im- 
peach heads  of  departments  before 
the  same  court.  In  case  of  his  ab- 
sence or  removal,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  is  to  act  in  his 
place. 

Heads  of  all  executive  depart- 
ments are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
elected  mayor,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  removal,  by  the  comp- 
troller; and  the  governor  no  longer 
has  power  to  remove  them.  They 
may  appoint  and  remove  subordinates, 
except  that  the  comptroller  may  not 
remove  the  chamberlain.  They  may 


regulate  the  number  of  their  employ- 
ees ;  but  the  aggregate  amount  paid  as 
compensation  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  legally  appropriated. 

The  executive  branches  mentioned 
in  the  charter  are  the  following  :  — 

Finance  Department,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  comptroller,  whose 
appointment  is  now  for  five  years, 
and,  after  the  present  term,  is  to  be 
for  four  years.  The  chamberlain  has 
charge  of  a  bureau  of  this  department, 
for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
money. 

Law  Department,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  present  corporation  counsel 
is  to  remain  until  Jan.  1,  1873 ; 
after  which  his  successor  is  to  hold  of- 
fice for  four  years. 

Police  Department,  consisting  of 
four  commissioners  appointed  respect- 
ively for  eight,  seven,  six,  and  five 
years,  and  afterwards  for  eight  years. 

Department  of  Public  Works, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Street 
and  Croton  Aqueduct  Departments, 
under  a  commissioner  appointed  for 
four  years. 

Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  controlled  by  a  board  of 
five  members,  appointed  for  five  years. 

Fire  Department,  managed  by  a 
board  of  five  commissioners,  appointed 
for  five  years. 

Health  Department,  consisting  of 
the  police  commissioners,  the  health 
officer  of  the  port,  and  four  commis- 
sioners of  health,  appointed  for  five 
years. 

Department  of  Public  Parks,  hav- 
ing five  commissioners  without  salary, 
appointed  for  five  years. 

Department  of  Buildings,  under  a 
superintendent  appointed  for  five 
years. 

Department  of  Docks,  consisting 
of  a  board  of  five  persons  appointed 
for  five  years,  with  power  to  re-ar- 
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range  and  rebuild  wharves,  piers,  &c., 
upon  plans  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund,  at  an  ex- 
pense not  to  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

Departments  of  Street  Openings, 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  comptroller, 
and  commissioner  of  public  works, 
together  with  the  commissioners  of 
taxes  and  assessments  of  the  city  and 
county,  with  power  to  lay  out  new 
streets,  or  to  widen,  straighten,  extend, 
alter,  or  close  old  ones,  in  that  portion 
of  the  city  below  Fourteenth  Street. 

There  is  also  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking-fund,  composed 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  chamberlain, 
and  comptroller,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  finance  committees  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  common 
council. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  each 
of  the  departments  of  police,  public 
works,  fire,  and  health,  are  to  be 
made  by  the  mayor  and  comptroller, 
and  the  head  of  the  department  in- 
terested. 

The  common  council  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a 
board  of  assistant  aldermen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  aldermen  are  to 
be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  instead 
of  by  districts  as  heretofore.  No  or- 
dinance interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  an  executive  department 
may  be  passed  by  the  common  council, 
except  upon  the  previous  application 
of  its  head. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  desire  so 
often  expressed,  that  the  mayor  might 
be  clothed  with  extended  power  and 
responsibility,  has  been  amply  grati- 
fied. It  should  also  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  act  provided  that 
appointments  should  be  made  within 
a  few  days  after  its  passage,  Mayor  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  whose  term  is  shortly  to 
expire,  was  invested  with  the  power 


of  arranging  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments for  some  years  to  come,  thereby 
relieving  his  successor  of  the  much- 
vaunted  responsibility. 


THE  BROOKLYN   SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 

THE  genuine  New  Yorker  does  not 
know  much  about  Brooklyn :  he 
thinks  that  it  is  a  great  way  off,  and 
very  difficult  of  access ;  that  it  can 
only  be  reached  by  ferry-boats  which 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  colliding 
while  going  at  full  speed,  or  of  being 
detained  for  hours  by  dense  fogs  or 
great  masses  of  floating  ice.  And  it 
is  true  that  serious  collisions  have  oc- 
curred ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
river  has  been  blocked  by  ice  for  some 
hours,  and  that  the  number  of  daily 
trips  has  sometimes  been  lessened  on 
account  of  fog. 

Nevertheless,  about  forty  millions 
of  persons  cross  annually  on  the  five 
lines  belonging  to  the  Union  Ferry 
Company,  and  find  themselves  unin- 
jured in  wind  or  limb.  New  Yorkers 
do  not  usually  go  to  Brooklyn ;  but 
Brooklyn  people  go  to  New  York,  — 
and  come  back  safely. 

Brooklyn  is  an  enterprising  city; 
and,  being  also  a  prosperous  city,  she 
has  laid  out  large  sums,  latterly,  upon 
public  improvements,  —  the  Academy 
of  Music,  the  Mercantile  Library, 
Prospect  Park,  &c.,  which  have  in- 
creased her  attractions  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  has  grown  much  more  rapidly 
than  her  larger  sister. 

But  for  the  relief  of  this  same  tim- 
orous sister,  and  also  because  the  time 
seems  ripe  for  the  undertaking,  a  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  projected, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  a  triumph 
of  engineering  worthy  of  our  com- 
mercial metropolis. 
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This  bridge  is  to  have  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
high  tide,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage 
of  large  vessels  beneath  it,  with  a 
span  between  the  piers  of  sixteen 
hundred  feet,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  more  than  the  new  suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Niagara.  There  will 
be  secondary  spans  on  each  side,  of 
nine  hundred  and  forty  feet  to  the 
anchor  walls,  at  which  points  the 
height  will  be  eighty-five  feet  eight 
inches  above  tide.  From  the  anchor- 
walls  to  the  termini,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet 
in  New  York,  and  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  in  Brooklyn,  the  ap- 
proaches will  be  supported  by  iron 
guides  and  trusses  resting  at  intervals 
upon  small  piers  of  masonry  or  iron 
columns.  It  is  proposed  that  these 
columns,  &c.,  shall  form  parts  of  walls 
dividing  the  space  beneath  the  bridge 
into  stores,  offices,  &c.,  of  which  the 
fire  and  water  proof  floor  of  the 
bridge  shall  be  the  roof. 

The  landing-place  in  New  York  is 
to  be  on  Chatham  Street,  opposite  the 
Register's  office  in  the  City  Hall  Park ; 
in  Brooklyn,  it  is  to  be  near  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Sands  Streets. 
The  whole  distance  between  these 
points  is  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet,  or  about  a  mile 
and  one  ninth ;  and  the  maximum 
grade  required  is  three  feet  six  inches 
per  hundred  feet. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  eighty-five  feet 
in  width,  and  have  a  broad,  elevated 
path  for  pedestrians  in  the  middle, 
with  a  railroad  track  and  two  roads 
for  vehicles  upon  each  side.  On  the 
railway,  two  passenger-trains  will  run 
forth  and  back  alternately,  drawn  by 
endless  wire-ropes  worked  by  a  sta- 
tionary engine  on  the  Brooklyn 
side.  Five  minutes  will  probably 
be  consumed  in  charging,  moving, 


and  discharging  a  train  on  each 
track. 

The  weight  of  the  central  span, 
with  all  the  load  which  can  conve- 
niently be  placed  upon  it,  will  be  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  tons.  This  span  will  be  steadied 
and  supported  by  stays  from  the  great 
piers  or  towers,  and  by  four  large 
cables,  which  are  to  bear  upon  the 
towers,  and  be  anchored  under  heavy 
masonry  at  the  points  indicated.  It 
is  believed  that  the  work  can  be  done 
so  perfectly  that  there  will  be  no  per- 
ceptible movement,  even  during  a 
high  gale. 

The  towers  are  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  fifty-six 
feet  wide  at  the  water-line,  and  to 
have  an  elevation  above  high  water  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  On 
the  New  York  side,  a  great  excava- 
tion must  be  made,  on  account  of 
quicksands  which  extend  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  On 
the  Brooklyn  side,  where  work  has 
been  begun,  the  bottom  is  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet  will  suffice.  A  great 
caisson,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  constructed 
of  solid  timbers  at  Webb's  ship-yard, 
is  now  in  position  a  short  distance 
above  Fulton  Ferry,  and  rests  upon 
the  bottom  at  low  tide.  This  has  a 
wedge-shaped  flange  all  around  its 
base,  enclosing  a  chamber  nine  feet 
in  height,  which  can  be  reached  by  a 
ladder  through  a  circular  iron  shaft. 

The  visitor  has  to  pass  through  a 
sort  of  valve  on  his  way  from  the  free 
air  without  to  that  which  is  confined 
under  steam-pressure  within.  In 
making  the  transit,  the  ears  undergo 
serious  pangs,  which,  however,  are 
only  temporary.  Below,  one  finds 
himself  in  one  of  a  series  of  long 
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chambers,  partly  floored,  and  in  part 
enclosing  muddy  pools,  in  which,  if  so 
unfortunate  in  the  dim  candle-light, 
he  may  flounder  up  to  his  arm-pits. 
All  around,  men  are  busily  engaged 
in  levelling  the  surface  by  removing 
earth  and  bowlders.  Calcium  lights 
are  to  be  used  soon  ;  and  the  excava- 
tions preparatory  to  the  sinking  of  the 
caisson  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  the 
debris  being  removed  by  means  of  a 
well. 

Upon  this  immense  structure  of 
timbers,  masonry  will  be  laid ;  and  it 
will  form  the  foundation  for  the  sup- 
porting towers.  On  the  New  York  side, 
the  same  process  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  John  A.  E-oebling,  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  constructor  of  the 
Niagara  bridge  and  of  the  splendid 
bridge  at  Cincinnati,  while  locating 
the  pier  last  summer,  met  with  an  ac- 
cident which  caused  his  death  ;  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  substan- 
tially upon  the  plans  as  he  left  them, 
has  been  intrusted  to  his  son.  It  is 
supposed  that  five  or  six  years  will  be 
needed  for  its  completion,  and  that  it 
will  cost  six  or  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  enterprise  is  under  the 
control  of  a  company,  and  some  money 
has  been  obtained  from  individuals ; 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  five 
millions  hitherto  subscribed  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  city  governments. 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE  object  of  this  institution  is  "  to 
prepare  youth  of  the  South  for  the 
work  of  organizing  and  instructing 
schools  in  the  Southern  States."  Its 
object  is  the  diffusion  throughout  the 
South,  where  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural schools  have  not  been  established 
as  yet,  of  the  best  methods  and  ad- 


vantages of  education ;  and,  if  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  people  be  more 
immediately  anticipated,  it  is  only 
from  the  apprehended  unwillingness 
of  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Institute.  It  pro- 
poses to  combine  education  and  train- 
ing with  opportunity  for  self-help. 
It  would  provide  a  body  of  colored 
teachers,  the  best  and  the  only  avail- 
able agency  for  the  work,  thoroughly 
trained,  not  only  in  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  in  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  but  also  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  right  living,  including  habits 
of  intelligent  labor.  The  freedmen 
need  discipline  and  training  even 
more  than  teaching;  and  the  Insti- 
tute would  avoid  the  mistake,  some- 
times made  on  missionary  grounds,  of 
so  training  teachers  as  to  put  them 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  people  in 
their  present  condition,  and  in  the 
struggle  that  is  before  them  if  they 
are  to  rise.  It  therefore  makes  much 
of  the  feature  of  self-help,  not  only 
as  relieving  the  benevolent  from  a 
burden,  but  as  inspiring  self-respect 
and  self-reliance,  and  as  tending  to  a 
consistency  and  solidity  of  character 
that  are  especially  needed.  It  would 
aim  at  reaching,  and  to  be  effectual  it 
must  reach,  those  who  cannot  pay 
their  way  except  by  their  own  labor. 

Having  been  opened  only  since  the 
spring  of  1868,  it  is  still  two  years  too 
young  to  have  turned  out  any  grad- 
uates. Yet  its  results,  so  far  as  fig- 
ures will  show  them,  have  been  as 
follows :  — 

The  number  of  its  pupils  who,  after 
trial,  have  proved  efficient  as  teachers, 
is  31 ;  the  number  of  its  pupils  who 
kept  up  schools  over  two  months  of 
the  hot  weather  during  the  last  vaca- 
tion is  9 ;  the  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  was,  in 
the  seventh  month,  302 ;  in  the  eighth 
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month,  398 ;  in  the  ninth  month,  421. 
The  attendance  averaged  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  enrolment.  Besides 
the  summer  schools,  opportunity  for 
practice  in  teaching  is  given  during 
term-time  to  all  suitable  pupils  in 
rotation.  At  present,  there  are  four- 
teen so  employed  at  or  near  Hampton. 
These  teacher-pupils  teach  in  eight 
schools,  of  which  only  two  are  under 
constant  supervision  of  white  teachers. 
The  remaining  six  schools  are  occa- 
sionally inspected. 

The  enrolment  of  the  two  schools 
in  charge  of  the  white  ladies  is  225  ; 
the  enrolment  of  the  six  schools  taught 
exclusively  by  colored  teachers  is  430 ; 
the  number  of  pupils  at  the  Normal 
School  proper,  including  fifteen  day- 
scholars,  is  75,  —  making  a  total  num- 
ber now  enrolled  for  instruction  by 
five  white  ladies  and  their  pupils  of 
730,  or  146  scholars  either  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  influence  of 
each  white  teacher  employed.  This 
large  number  justifies  the  employ- 
ment of  a  high  grade  of  ability  at 
the  school  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  system. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  zeal 
of  the  colored  people  in  welcoming 
educators  reacts  most  favorably  on 
the  young  teachers  themselves,  so  that 
very  few  of  them  become  discouraged. 

The  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars  now  enrolled  at  and  near 
Hampton  are,  with  almost  no  excep- 
tion, compelled  to  pay  something  for 
all  they  receive.  Gifts  to  the  negro, 
whether  of  money,  clothing,  or  edu- 
cation, have  not  built  up  his  foresight 
or  his  self-respect.  The  idea  of  value 
for  value  has  shaped  the  whole  policy 
pursued  at  Hampton.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  negro,  and 
with  a  similar  race  in  similar  position 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  had  con- 
vinced Gen.  Armstrong,  the  principal 


of  this  institution,  that  character  was 
quite  as  much  to  be  desired  as  educa- 
tion. To  form  habits  of  self-denial 
for  a  worthy  object,  to  exchange 
foresight  for  an  utter  shiftlessness, 
have,  therefore,  been  his  leading  aims, 
rather  than  to  produce  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  capacity  of  the  race  for 
culture.  A  few  things  being  well 
taught,  —  a  basis  of  strength  being 
formed  in  those  points  of  character 
where  the  freedman  is  peculiarly 
weak,  —  and  the  teacher  is  sent  out 
on  his  mission.  Thus  prepared,  he 
has  more  real  weight  with  his  class, 
and  less  vanity  to  unfit  him  for  its 
society,  than  if  he  were  merely  a 
master  of  arts. 

The  manual-labor  system  at  Hamp- 
ton; the  monthly  statement  of  all 
debts  and  credits ;  the  unusual  enforce- 
ment of  punctuality,  of  neatness 
in  dress  and  rooms,  and  of  the  use 
of  civilized  forms  of  speech,  —  are  all 
features  of  a  system  which  aims  pri- 
marily to  cultivate  self-respect. 

A  method  of  combining  labor  and 
study  with  the  least  possible  mutual 
interference  is  peculiar  to  Hampton. 
Instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  devoting 
a  part  of  each  day  to  labor,  the  school 
is  divided  into  five  companies,  to  each 
of  which  successive  working-days  are 
assigned.  Every  student  has  thus 
one  whole  day  in  the  week  for  labor, 
besides  the  forenoon  of  the  seventh 
day,  during  which  all  are  at  work. 
This  time,  at  ten  cents  per  hour,  is 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  board-bill, 
which  is  twenty-five  cents  per  day. 
Special  working  holidays,  and  some 
labor  in  vacation,  not  only  enable 
the  student  to  meet  the  deficiency, 
but  also  to  supply  himself  with  books 
and  clothing  made  up  by  the  female 
pupils  in  a  well-organized  sewing 
department. 

Manual   labor   in    schools    at    the 
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North  has  not  generally  proved  a  suc- 
cess ;  but,  for  the  freedmen  at  Hamp- 
ton, it  has  the  following  peculiar 
recommendations :  — 

First,  The  students  being  destitute, 
it  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can 
earn  an  education.  Second,  Labor  is 
neither  new  to  the  freedman,  nor  is 
it  degrading  in  his  estimation.  Third, 
In  spite  of  a  determination  to  admit 
only  such  students  as  will  be  likely  to 
teach,  many  prove  to  be  not  of  the 
right  material.  These  boys,  while 
they  will  mostly  be  farmers,  have  seen 
no  examples  of  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment adapted  to  small  farms.  Ac- 
customed to  the  exhaustive  methods 
of  the  Southern  planter,  the  Normal 
School  farm  gives  them  the  first  les- 
sons in  systematic  improvement  of 
soils.  Fourth,  As  improvidence  is 
one  of  the  freedman's  worst  faults,  it 
is  better  to  teach  him  to  earn  a  farm, 
and  how  to  take  care  of  it,  than  to 
give  him  the  land.  And,  as  he  had 
no  examples  around  his  home  of  suc- 
cessful farming  on  small  estates,  he 
needs  instruction  in  its  simplest  prin- 
ciples. Fifth,  Perhaps  the  crowning 
argument  in  favor  of  the  system  is  its 
popularity.  While  no  privileged  non- 
laboring  class  would  be  allowed,  no 
request  for  exemption  has  ever  been 
made.  On  holidays,  the  volunteer 
force  is  crowded  with  willing  and 
faithful  workers;  and  the  constant 
stream  of  applications  for  admission, 
amounting  to  about  twelve  per  month, 
speaks  well  for  a  class  who  are  so  glad 
to  be  self-helpful. 

To  the  account  thus  given  by  an 
intelligent  observer  on  the  spot,  we 
are  tempted  to  add  a  single  observa- 
tion communicated  to  us  by  a  Northern 
inspector,  who  visited  this  school  in  a 
round  of  inspection  duty.  It  is,  that 
the  general  verdict  against  manual- 


labor  schools  does  not  belong  to  this 
case,  for  the  single  reason  that  the 
scholars  here  are,  without  a  single 
exception,  used  to  such  labor,  so  that 
no  new  habits  have  to  be  acquired, 
nor  is  any  acclimatization  needed  if 
they  work  in  the  field.  He  adds,  that 
the  selection  of  a  staff  of  teachers 
has  been  curiously  happy,  and  that 
the  result  is  a  degree  of  animation 
and  content  in  the  work  of  the  school 
such  as  could  not  have  been  asked  for. 
Gen.  Armstrong  is  the  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished missionary  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  approaches  his  task  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  problem  before 
him,  derived  from  early  experience  in 
those  islands,  such  as  no  man,  however 
thoroughly  trained  in  our  Northern 
processes,  could  receive;  while  he 
brings  to  that  task  whatever  can  be 
transmitted  by  a  favorite  pupil  — 
shall  we  say  —  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  The 
ladies  who  work  together  in  the  charge 
of  the  school  are  carrying  to  that 
duty  intelligence,  energy,  and  spirit, 
which  command  success.  Hampton 
is  a  place  curiously  well-fitted  for  a 
model  normal  school  for  blacks.  Its 
climate,  —  nay,  its  life,  —  are  those  of 
the  South,  while  by  the  Bay  it  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  great 
Northern  centres. 


THE  SEA-ISLANDS. 

ON  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  Port  Koyal  Harbor  was  the 
scene  of  a  naval  attack,  admirably 
planned  and  successfully  executed. 
Admiral  Dupont,  in  his  flag-ship, 
headed  the  procession  of  gunboats. 
The  movement  he  led  was  in  a  circle. 
As  each  ship  came  abreast  the  rebel 
earthworks  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  its 
well-directed  cannon  were  discharged. 
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This  circular  movement  was  repeated 
several  times,  the  distance  between 
ship  and  shore  heing  shortened  with 
each  fresh  start.  Hence,  if  the  pieces 
mounted  on  the  walls  were  re-adjusted 
since  the  last  swing,  and  the  gunner 
said,  "  I  have  them  now,"  disappoint- 
ment ensued.  The  ships  were  almost 
untouched,  while  the  garrison  was 
driven  from  the  fort.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  island,  to  steam  up  Port 
Boyal  Creek  to  Beaufort,  and,  at  lei- 
sure, to  place  garrisons  on  St.  Helena, 
Ladies',  and  the  other  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful Sea-Islands. 

With  the  military  operations,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  concerned;  but 
"What  will  he  do  with  it?"  Do 
with  what  ?  This  property,  — to  wit, 
eight  thousand  slaves  (with  more  con- 
stantly coining  in),  and  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  long-staple  cotton.  Mr. 
Chase,  into  whose  hands,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  this  property  fell, 
said,  "  The  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  this  cotton  must  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury, of  course,  because  that  is  the 
place  for  money ;  but  I  will  keep  it  some- 
what separate."  It  was  termed  the 
"  cotton-fund."  The  Secretary  seemed 
thus  further  to  soliloquize :  "  These 
slaves,  or  contrabands-of-war,  or  what- 
ever we  must  call  them,  raised  the 
cotton.  This  fund  may  be  drawn 
from  to  furnish  mules  and  hoes  and 
ploughs,  with  which  they  may  till  the 
land.  From  it,  the  War  Department 
must  be  paid  for  whatever  rations  are 
issued  to  them  ;  but  of  these  the  fewer 
the  better.  This  people  must  be 
taught,  and  encouraged  to  earn  their 
own  living.  But  first  their  numbers 
and  condition  must  be  ascertained. 
How  much  corn  have  they  on  hand  ?  " 

Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce  was  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment, to  obtain  this  and  all  other 
information  which  would  help  to  an- 
swer the  question,  what  to  do  with  it. 

He  made  his  report.  There  are,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  eight 
thousand  people.  They  have  (but  on 
this  point  statements  proved  falla- 
cious, as  are  those  sometimes  made  to 
the  assessor)  about  so  much  corn. 
They  had  a  good  deal  more ;  but 
"folks  will  lie,"  —  black  as  well  as 
white. 

Mr.  Chase  laid  out  his  plans. 
"  These  people  must  first  be  cared  for 
as  regards  their  material  condition. 
This  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Government  to  do.  They  ought  also 
to  be  taught.  But  for  this  the  Gen- 
eral Government  cannot,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  furnish  money.  But 
what  say  the  philanthropists  of  the 
North  ?  If  they  will  provide  teachers, 
the  Government  will  furnish,  in  its 
steamers,  transportation  to  the  field 
of  labor  (the  War  Department  having 
consented  to  this) ;  also  one  ration  for 
each  person,  and  such  quarters  as  may 
be  found  in  the  abandoned  plantation 
houses,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

The  records  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
associations,  the  best  missionary  soci- 
eties in  the  world's  history,  are  the 
answer  to  this  appeal. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  be  one  of  the  first  seventy-five 
teachers  who  went  to  Port  Royal  in 
March  and  April,  1862.  The  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm presided  over  the  movement. 
There  were  young  women  fitted  for 
beneficent  work  by  their  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  by  culture,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity. 
Thanking  God  for  the  privilege,  they 
promptly  entered  through  this  open 
door.  Two  of  the  most  efficient  of 
these  remained,  at  the  last  dates  ob- 
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tained  by  the  writer,  in  their  original 
field  of  labors  —  St.  Helena  Island. 
Frank  Barnard  of  Dorchester  was 
the  first  who  consecrated  the  enter- 
prise, and  "  bid  the  work  proceed,"  by 
giving  his  life.  After  six  months  of 
service,  he  was  buried  on  the  planta- 
tion where  his  last  labor  was  per- 
formed, beneath  the  palmetto-trees. 

Although  the  general  style  of  those 
employed  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated was  "  teachers,"  only  a  part 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  larger  number  acted  as 
superintendents.  To  each  of  those 
employed  in  this  capacity,  several 
plantations  —  in  one  instance  as 
many  as  seven  —  were  assigned.  It 
was  his  business  to  lay  out  and  keep 
account  of  work  done  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  freedmen  in  raising  cot- 
ton, and  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
corn  for  their  own  use.  He  also  drew 
rations  for  those  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

These  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents, when  hooted  at  by  Pennsylvania 
soldiers  as  Gideonites,  and  by  Twenty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  men  as  Naygur- 
teachers,  felt  as  did  the  Jews  of  old 
when  toiling  on  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem rising  from  its  ruins,  —  "I  am 
doing  a  great  work."  Amid  all  dis- 
couragements, there  was  a  conscious- 
ness that  a  grand  beginning  was 
being  made,  and  that  part  of  it  each 
one  was.  Without  daring  to  antici- 
pate what,  thank  God,  has  already 
come  to  pass,  they  yet  felt  that  a  new 
life  was  ushered  into  our  land,  and 
that  it  was  their  privilege  to  assist  at 
its  birth.  They  were  forbidden  to 
tell  the  colored  people  that  they  were 
freemen.  The  Lord  only,  at  that 
time,  knew  what  they  were.  "  The 
Government  must  not  be  embar- 
rassed." It  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  to  remand  them  to 


slavery,  return  them  to  their  old  mas- 
ters. At  any  rate,  the  President  has 
not  pronounced  upon  their  status  or 
their  future,  so  you  must  keep  silent. 

These  directions  were  received  obe- 
diently; but  one  thing  was  resolved 
upon,  —  "  We  will  prepare  them  to  be 
very  bad  slaves."  But  put  it  not  so, 
said  a  voice  within ;  witness  the  con- 
fidence in  God's  future  which  abides 
in  the  hearts  of  these  long-oppressed 
colored  men.  The  question  which 
you  are  so  anxiously  prepared  to 
parry  is  never  asked.  Their  trusting 
souls  need  no  assurance  on  this  point : 
they  know  that  God  has  delivered 
them,  to  be  freemen  for  evermore. 
Share  their  sublime  faith !  Zion  is 
free.  Waste  not  a  moment  in  doubt : 
prepare  them  for  their  new  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

But  there  was  one  question  which 
troubled  men  very  much,  and  one 
which  could  not  then  be  answered. 
Its  solution  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
future.  Time  only  could  answer  it. 
"  Can  these  freedmen,  these  Sea-Isl- 
and negroes,  ever  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  If  yes,  then  the  question 
is  answered  for  all  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  For  these  are  the  most  igno- 
rant, undeveloped,  the  most  closely 
related  to  their  African  brethren 
(some  of  the  older  ones  being  natives 
of  Africa),  of  the  whole  four  millions." 
No,  said  most  of  the  officers  around 
us.  They  were  born  to  be  slaves,  and 
slavery  is  all  they  are  fit  for. 

Yet  there  was  one  ground  of  hope. 
Coming  in  daily  contact  with  them 
in  business  relations,  we  found  the  or- 
gan of  acquisitiveness  well  developed. 
Their  desire  to  get  and  to  keep  was 
very  evident.  The  very  common  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry  of  the  superintend- 
ent as  to  the  amount  of  corn  stored 
in  the  cabin,  was  "None:  we  have 
been  out  for  tree  week."  This  asser- 
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tion,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  face 
whose  roundness  and  oiliness  gave  the 
lie  to  the  assertion  of  three  weeks' 
starvation,  assured  us  that  they  meant 
to  keep  what  they  had  got  in  the 
article  of  corn,  and  to  get  what  they 
could  in  the  way  of  rations.  Thus 
early  in  our  work  we  gained  a  hope, 
reasoning  thus :  "  The  quality  here 
manifested  is  that  which  enables  the 
white  man  to  take  care  of  himself: 
why  may  it  not  serve  the  negro  as 
well?" 

But  time  passed  on.  Falsehood 
was  found  to  be  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity, as  in  slavery,  and  became  less 
and  less  common.  Nearly  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  when  there  was 
the  prospect  of  a  large  land-sale. 
The  assessment  had  been  made  by 
the  United  States  tax-commissioners ; 
and,  the  rebel  owners  not  appearing, 
many  plantations  were  to  be  sold  for 
taxes.  The  writer  was,  at  that  time, 
general  superintendent  of  the  third 
division  of  plantations,  having  his 
office  at  Hilton  Head.  Thither  came 
Cuffee,  foreman  of  the  Jenkins- island 
plantation,  whose  superior  executive 
qualities  were  worthy  of  a  name  much 
more  dignified  than  the  one  he  bore. 
But  a  weakness  in  his  character,  not 
before  perceived,  was  discovered  at 
this  time.  Never  before  had  he  ap- 
peared with  any  artificial  aids  to  his 
organs  of  vision.  There  was  no  need 
of  any,  his  sight  being  good ;  besides, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing :  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  mounted  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  Business  of  importance 
was  to  be  considered.  He  proposed, 
with  others,  to  purchase  the  planta- 
tion on  which  they  had  formerly 
wrought  as  slaves.  As  it  happened, 
the  property  was  not  offered  for  sale. 
But  this  encouraging  fact  was  devel- 


oped, —  these  freedmen  were  ready  to 
produce  the  money  they  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  purchase. 
Surely,  we  thought,  negroes  may  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

T.  D.  H. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

NOTES    BY    A    VISITOR. 

"WHY  were  the  college  buildings 
erected  on  low  grounds,  rather  than 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  broad 
hills  ?  "  said  I  to  one  of  the  trustees, 
as  we  were  driving  out  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  "Mr.  Vassar  found  that  in 
the  present  locality  good  drainage 
could  be  had,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  —  two  things  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  so  easily 
anywhere  else."  At  first,  water  was 
obtained  from  a  pond  near  by ;  but, 
as  that  filled  with  a  slimy  vegetable 
growth  in  the  summer,  it  is  now  got 
from  a  natural  spring,  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  the  whole  establishment. 
Carried  up  to  the  fourth  story  in  the 
college  (the  fifth  story  should  never 
have  been  built,  or,  if  built,  not  occu- 
pied by  students),  after  having  done 
service  in  two  dozen  bath-rooms  and 
hundreds  of  basins,  it  runs  down  into 
the  drain  that  carries  off  the  sewer- 
age of  the  whole  building. 

We  went  down  into  the  basement. 
A  hot  pipe  overhead  runs  the  whole 
length  of  a  long,  narrow  gallery,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  feet,  and  then,  at  either  end, 
branches  off  at  right  angles,  to  run 
under  the  wings  of  the  building.  This 
pipe  conveys  the  steam  from  the  boil- 
ers near  the  gas-works,  for  heating 
the  entire  block ;  another,  in  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  carries  back  to  the  works 
the  hot  water  formed  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam.  Coils  of 
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pipe  for  the  heaters,  encased  in  brick, 
are  placed  along  at  suitable  intervals : 
each  has  rods  controlling  registers 
placed  in  the  different  stories. 
Through  the  open  windows  at  the 
sides  enters  the  fresh  air  from  with- 
out, which,  when  heated,  is  distributed 
to  every  apartment. 

The  cellar  is  as  dry  as  a  sand- 
bank ;  no  appearance  of  water,  or  even 
of  dampness,  in  any  part  of  it.  No 
miasma,  nor  foul  exhalation  of  any 
kind,  can  arise  from  this  detritus,  the 
pulverized  cliffs  of  the  drift  period, 
rolled  hither  and  thither  in  clear 
water  for  ages,  before  it  was  laid  away 
here  high  and  dry.  A  brick  sewer, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  is  laid 
along  in  a  trench  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar;  it  is  carried  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  the  college,  and 
then  pours  its  contents  into  a  ravine, 
whose  waters  bear  them  away  to  the 
Hudson.  Next  spring,  the  mouth  of 
this  sewer  is  to  be  placed  farther  off 
than  now,,  to  stop  the  foul  air  arising 
from  the  sediment  from  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  of  the  college.  Gas  of 
an  excellent  quality,  made  on  the 
premises,  is  used  for  lighting  the 
buildings. 

In  winter,  fresh  air  heated  by 
steam,  as  has  been  said,  is  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  establishment,  one 
register  for  its  ingress  and  another 
for  its  egress  being  furnished  each 
room  and  corridor.  Special  contriv- 
ances, besides,  have  been  adopted  to 
keep  the  air  pure  in  the  dining-room 
and  chapel ;  these-  appliances  have 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  success, 
though  the  ventilation  is  not  yet  per- 
fect. In  summer,,  the  open  windows 
and  long,  spacious  halls  allow  the 
breezes  to  sweep  through  every  nook 
and  corner.  Some  time  during  the 
day,  sunlight  can  enter  every  room  in 
the  block,  a  longitudinal  section  of 


which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and 
which  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  more 
than  two  rooms  in  thickness. 

Food,  excellent  in  kind  and  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  is  prepared  in  the 
adjoining  kitchens  and  bakery.  Ex- 
ercise can  be  had  when  wanted, 
either  by  walking  in  the  grounds, 
which  consist  of  two  hundred  acres, 
or  by  skating  on  the  pond  in  one  sea- 
son, "and  rowing  in  another.  Many 
of  the  young  ladies  handle  the  oar  as 
skilfully  as  their  brothers  at  other 
colleges;  and  as  many  as  six  boats 
are  sometimes  out  at  a  time.  There 
is  also  the  riding-school,  built  at  an 
expense  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  containing  at  present  about 
twenty  horses.  In  one  portion  of  it  is 
a  bowling-room,  containing  two  alleys. 
Croquet  is  a  favorite  game  in  summer. 
A  base-ball  club  was  started,  but  is 
not  now  in  existence ;  there  was  but 
little  enthusiasm  for  that  game.  A 
certain  amount  of  exercise  is  neces- 
sarily obtained  by  the  working  of  the 
rule  that  requires  each  pupil  to  walk 
an  hour  a  day,  or,  on  stated  days,  to 
practise  calisthenics  twenty  minutes 
and  walk  the  balance  of  the  hour. 
The  sick  list  averages  one  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number ;  to-day  it  is 
two  per  cent.  Thus  it  is  seen,  that, 
from  the  very  start,  attention  has 
been  paid  to  matters  that  daily  affect 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  stu- 
dents,—  to  drainage,  warmth,  venti- 
lation, food,  sunlight,  and  exercise. 

The  college  certainly  is  wise  in  one 
respect:  it  has  a  lady  physician,  a 
regular  graduate  of  the  Boston 
Female  Medical  College^  residing  on 
the  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting rather  than  curing  disease. 
She  does  not  allow  her  office  to 
remain  a  sinecure,  but  makes  her 
presence  felt  by  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out on  all  matters  affecting  the  health 
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of  the  pupils.  Suddenly  a  change  is 
ordered  in  the  diet :  one  dish  must  be 
served  every  day,  another  not  suffered 
to  be  put  on  the  table;  this  young 
lady  must  drop  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  her  studies.  She  is  overworked, 
and  her  lessons  must  be  given  up  for 
the  present.  Three  recitations  a  day, 
of  forty  minutes  each,  are  assigned 
each  pupil ;  in  preparing  for  which, 
she  is  supposed  to  use  about  six 
hours,  —  an  amount  of  time  for  reci- 
tations that  seems  small,  for  study 
large. 

For  social  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Poughkeepsie,  there  is  but 
little  opportunity,  nor  scarcely  any 
chance  to  go  to  a  good  theatre,  opera, 
or  concert,  outside  the  college  walls. 
Three  chapters  of  the  same  literary 
society  exist  here,  among  which  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  rivalry. 
They  have  a  fine  hall,  neatly  fur- 
nished, used  by  the  three  in  common. 
The  singing  at  chapel  services  is  fine ; 
and  the  interest  in  music  is  enhanced 
by  the  Cecilian  Society,  a  club  formed 
of  those  who  have  taste  and  skill  in 
that  art.  There  is  also  a  Floral 
Society,  whose  flower-beds  in  their  sea- 
son are  said  to  be  beautiful.  Dan- 
cing twice  a  week  in  a  good  hall  is 
allowed:  I  should  have  preferred  to 
say,  encouraged. 

Is  there  "hazing,"  or  any  thing 
like  it,  in  the  college?  Professors 
and  students  answer  invariably  and 
emphatically,  No;  nor  is  there  any 
conduct  that  borders  on  rudeness,  or 
any  disposition  shown  for  practical 
jokes.  But  suppose  a  Fresh-" girl" 
dresses  extravagantly  or  absurdly, 
boasts  of  her  parents'  riches  or  the 
family  jewels ;  that  she  repeats,  with 
self-important  air,  stories  of  what  she 
has  done ;  is  always  at  hand  when 
others'  boxes  are  opened,  but  keeps 
dark  when  her  own  arrives :  is  there 


no  healthful  snubbing,  no  heroic 
treatment  of  any  kind,  for  such  ?  It 
was  refreshing  to  find,  that  even  here 
the  like  meet  with  their  deserts ;  that 
human  nature  everywhere  has  some 
points  in  common.  Yet  perhaps  not 
even  age  and  traditions,  handed  down 
from  classes  of  an  elder  time,  can 
make  hazing  appear  here  in  that  pro- 
nounced and  offensive  form  that  it 
does  in  the  older  colleges. 

Are  "ponies"  used  by  the  lady- 
students  ?  or  do  the  dull  and  the  lazy 
get  their  work  done  for  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  quick  and  the 
needy  ?  I  have  put  this  question,  in 
different  forms,  to  at  least  twenty  per- 
sons, —  professors,  teachers,  seniors, 
and  juniors.  The  reply  is  almost 
unanimously  in  the  negative ;  so 
nearly  so,  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  push  my  inquiry  more  carefully, 
but  still  can  discover  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  evil,  for  evil  it  is  most  decided- 
ly in  many  seats  of  learning.  At 
present  there  is  here  —  and  may  it 
long  continue,  for  it  is  an  ornament 
to  the  college  —  that  genuine  desire 
for  improvement,  and  high  sense  of 
honor,  that  would  reject  with  scorn 
the  suggestion  to  resort  to  such  assist- 
ance, to  frustrate  the  purpose  for 
which  most  of  them  are  here,  —  their 
own  improvement.  Bohn  is  not  their 
chief  classic ;  "jokers  "  are  unknown ; 
the  marked  advantages  of  wristbands 
not  appreciated ;  the  great  end  of  re- 
citations, and  the  gaining  of  which 
constitutes  the  chief  mental  exertion 
of  many  students,  —  that  is,  to  cheat, 
—  not  understood. 

In  the  many  recitations  and  lectures 
that  I  have  attended  during  the  past 
week,  the  usual  "Not  prepared,  sir," 
or  its  equivalent,  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  heard.  Promptness  and  punc- 
tuality mark  all  the  exercises.  Every 
thing  is  done  with  a  will,  as  if  it  all 
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means  something  :  in  this  the  college 
reminded  me  of  the  Normal  School 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Bridge- 
water. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  course 
the  studies  are  chiefly  prescribed ;  for 
the  last  two  largely  elective.  The 
popular  electives,  judging  from  the 
numbers  that  take  them,  are  Chemis- 
try, Physics,  Logic,  Natural  History, 
French,  and  German. 

Colleges  differ  from  one  another 
chiefly  in  two  ways  :  in  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  pupils  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering, and  in  the  lectures  and  higher 
kinds  of  instruction  given  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  in  post-graduate 
courses.  The  differences  at  entering 
are  somewhat  due  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admis- 
sion, but  mainly  to  the  state  of  the 
preparatory  schools  that  yearly  send 
their  quotas  up  to  them.  Harvard 
College,  with  its  buildings,  collections, 
tutors,  and  professors,  removed  en 
masse  to  Central  Arkansas, — more 
injured  by  the  change  than  that  State 
benefited  by  it,  —  would  soon  perish 
for  lack  of  support. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rank  of 
Vassar  in  the  scale  of  colleges,  that  it 
has  a  large  preparatory  department, 
— more  than  one-third  of  its  pupils, — 
which  unavoidably  drags  it  down ; 
since  it  requires  a  large  additional 
force  of  teachers,  and  uses  that  time 
and  strength  of  the  professors  in  ex- 
ecutive action  that  should  be  devoted 
to  their  special  departments  solely. 
This  evil,  which  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Western  colleges,  can  with  difficulty 
be  cured  in  this  case,  since  the  treas- 
ury would  stand  aghast  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  income  by  more  than  a 
third,  consequent  on  the  refusal  to  ad- 
mit the  "Preps;"  and  here,  as  else- 
where, exists  that  natural  weakness, — 
a  liking  for  long  lists  of  names  on  the 


catalogue.  Is  there  not  something 
wrong  in  all  our  colleges,  a  waste  of 
most  precious  material,  in  using  up 
the  brains  of  professors  in  prolonged 
faculty  meetings,  and  in  sessions  of 
parietal  committees  ?  Had  Mr.  Vassar 
invested  one-half  of  the  money  spent 
on  the  buildings  to  endow  professor- 
ships, greater  efficiency,  more  inde- 
pendence, higher  rank  for  the  college, 
and  an  additional  impulse  to  the  edu- 
cation of  woman,  would  have  resulted ; 
for,  I  take  it,  it  is  no  great  gain  to 
add  one  more  to  the  number  of  female 
seminaries  already  in  existence ;  cer- 
tainly a  legacy  of  a  million  dollars 
can  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  that. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  institution  will  prove  to  be 
a  decided  gain  for  women ;  but  might 
not  present  success  have  been  deferred 
for  future  usefulness,  unam  sed  le- 
cenam  ? 

The  well-furnished  observatory  is  in 
daily  use  for  the  instructions  of  a  class 
of  advanced  students,  now  sixteen  in 
number.  Through  the  use  of  the  in- 
struments, the  making  and  recording 
of  observations,  and  teaching  physical 
and  mathematical  astronomy,  it  does 
more  for  a  class  of  undergraduates 
than  any  other  college  in  the  country. 
Chemistry  is  a  favorite  study  with 
these  girls ;  and,  in  the  finely-equipped 
laboratory,  they  may  be  seen  conduct- 
ing analyses,  for  which  their  facile 
fingers  and  quick  perceptions  make 
them  peculiarly  well  fitted.  I  have 
attended  recitations,  this  week,  in 
the  Ars  Poetica,  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso,  and  in  Logic, 
Mental  Philosophy,  and  Analytical 
Geometry,  that  would  have  been  cred- 
itable to  any  college ;  also  two  lec- 
tures,—  one  on  cell-growth  and  the 
origin  of  life,  the  other  on  the  history 
of  galvanism  and  electro-plating. 
Through  a  mistake  about  the  hour. 
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I  was  not  present  at  a  lecture  on 
Acoustics ;  but  some  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  among  them  several  after 
Tyndall,  were  repeated  for  my  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  calisthenic  exercises  make  a 
very  pleasant  show  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Gymnasium,  where  a  class  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  misses  of  about 
the  same  age  might  be  seen  going 
through  their  graceful  evolutions  to 
the  music  of  the  piano,  the  rhythm  of 
motion  undulating  in  living  lines  be- 
fore the  spectator.  In  their  marching, 
and  forming  ranks  and  columns,  keep- 
ing step  to  the  music,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  manoeuvres  of  a  troop 
of  girls  that  had  something  of  a  mil- 
itary cast ;  but,  if  women  by  their  ac- 
tion in  Congress  shall  some  time  here- 
after involve  the  country  in  a  war  to 
which  the  men  as  a  class  shall  be 
averse,  may  not  regiments  of  women 
then  be  seen  ?  Should  not  those  who 
vote  for  a  war  help  fill  up  the  ranks  ? 

While  the  educational  department 
seems  well  furnished,  the  commissary 
department  is  supplied  with  no  nig- 
gardly hand.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  of 
coal  are  used  annually  at  the  gas  and 
steam  works  together;  the  steam  is 
largely  used  in  the  kitchen  for  cooking. 
The  steward  employs  seventy  servants, 
mostly  women.  This  department  has 
sometimes,  in  the  past,  run  beyond  the 
estimated  expenses,  a  thousand  dollars 
a  month ;  of  course,  the  deficit  must 
be  made  up  from  other  funds.  I  heard 
no  teacher  or  professor  complain  of 
being  overpaid:  some  of  them  are 
overworked.  There  are  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils  at  the  tables, 
and  possibly  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a 
half  teachers;  the  professors  mostly 
keep  house  by  themselves  in  the  col- 
lege buildings.  As  one  item,  the  ca- 


terer told  me  that  he  prepares  two 
hundred  quarts  of  ice-cream  on  the 
days  when  that  article  is  served. 
Those  skilled  in  household  matters 
must  form  their  own  judgment  from 
the  above  exhibit.  But  economy  in 
the  administration  of  a  great  legacy 
concerns  the  public  at  large,  no  less 
than  do  inexpensive  habits  the  recipi- 
ents of  it. 

A  college  for  women,  not,  it  may 
be,  for  woman,  nor  intended  to  be.  Its 
trustees,  the  board  and  its  committees, 
the  president,  and  a  majority  of  the 
professors,  all  men;  let  the  women 
take  what  they  can  get,  bide  their 
time,  and  look  further  ;  let  them  either 
share  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  con- 
trol their  own. 

There  is  throughout  this  institution 
such  an  air  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding,  so  genial  a  spirit  prevades 
all  the  relations  between  teachers  and 
taught,  that  those  parents  who  must 
send  their  daughters  away  from  home 
for  an  education  are  fortunate  in  find- 
ing here  so  good  a  substitute  for  their 
own  homes.  From  the  president  and 
honored  lady  principal,  down  to  the 
youngest  of  the  teachers,  all  seem 
very  worthy  people,  and  abundantly 
able  to  fill  with  honor  the  positions 
allotted  them.  Equally  removed  from 
espionage  on  the  one  hand  and  evasion 
on  the  other,  the  guardians  and  pupils 
unconsciously  have  met  on  the  middle 
ground  between  undue  restraint  and 
license,  and  there  they  are  living  on 
together.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
pass  a  week's  vacation  among  them 
which  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  place 
alone,  with  the  Catskills  stretched 
along  on  the  northern  horizon  and  the 
Fishkills  on  the  southern,  would  be 
suificient  to  keep  the  visit  long  fresh 
in  my  memory. 
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AMERICAN     UNITARIAN     ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THIS  association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  on  the  25th  of 
May.  The  treasurer's  account  showed 
the  receipt  of  one  hundred  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  in  the 
year  preceeding  May  1.  Of  this 
amount,  about  sixty  thousand  dollars 
was  received  from  donations;  about 
seven  thousand  from  the  income  of 
funds;  about  twenty  thousand  from 
the  sales  of  books.  The  publishing 
department  substantially  pays  for 
itself.  The  contributions  were  re- 
ceived from  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  societies,  the  largest  number  of 
auxiliaries  which  have  ever  contrib- 
uted. The  Secretary's  Annual  Report 
summed  up  the  work  of  the  year 
under  the  heads:  "Work  at  the 
West,"  "Headquarters  in  New 
York,"  "Ladies'  Commission,"  "In- 
dia Mission,"  "Mission  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,"  "Mission  to  Seamen," 
"Denominational  Building  in  Bos- 
ton," "  Mission  in  Paris,"  "  Unitarians 
Abroad,"  "  Hungarian  Consistory." 

In  anticipation  of  a  proposal  look- 
ing towards  some  manual  or  authori- 
tative declaration  of  faith,  the 
secretary  read  a  review  of  the  policy 
of  the  association  in  its  appointment 
of  missionaries  and  in  its  publications. 
This  referred  distinctly  to  the  criti- 
cism that  there  has  been  too  much 
liberality  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  as  regards  differences  of  theo- 
logy. In  reply  to  this  criticism,  the 
review  spoke  first  of  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  such  a  dividing  line  in 
the  Unitarian  body  as  was  proposed ; 
second,  of  its  doubtful  expediency; 
and,  thirdly,  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing argument :  — 

"  Another  point  referred  to  in  that 
article  was  this  :  that,  in  considering  this 
whole  question,  we  must  remember  that 


there  is  such  a  thing  as  corporate  life,  as 
real  and  distinct  as  individual  life  ;  that 
the  denomination,  as  such  a  living  entity, 
is  going  through  phases  just  as  these  in- 
dividuals are,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  If  Unitarianism  were  now 
going  to  be  by  some  process  instantly 
petrified,  and  so  forever  fixed  and  per- 
petuated just  such  as  it  is  to-day,  there 
are  many  features  that  I,  for  one,  should 
not  think  of  tolerating,  which  now  I  am 
ready  to  leave  to  the  gradual  remedy  of 
growth. 

"  If  it  were  a  piece  of  dead  material, 
we  might  address  ourselves  to  it  with 
chisel  and  line,  and  shape  it  to  our  will ; 
but,  being  a  living  organism,  we  have  to 
do  this  gradually  and  by  the  laws  of  in- 
fluence and  growth.  There  are  things, 
which  arbitrarily  to  clip  them  now  would 
endanger  the  very  life  of  the  denomina- 
tion, that  will,  under  proper  influences, 
drop  of  themselves  in  God's  own  time, 
just  as  the  rough  outer  leaves  that  en- 
close the  bud  will  in  due  time  open  of 
themselves,  and  let  the  flower  out,  but 
cannot  with  impunity  be  cut  away  before, 
impatient  as  we  may  be  to  see  the  shading 
of  the  rose.  There  are,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  institutions  and 
social  and  religious  systems,  full  of  sap 
and  life  from  the  currents  of  living 
thought  and  feeling,  things  which  require 
as  delicate  handling  as  the  rosebud,  or  as 
the  stems  of  our  grape-vines  in  the  spring, 
that  bleed  their  very  life  out  if  you  trim 
them  then. 

"  It  is  the  right  influence  that  we  want ; 
and  so  my  great  longing  is,  that  our 
brethren  of  earnest  faith,  instead  of 
using  severity,  and  instead  of  giving  too 
much  time  and  thought  to  criticism  or  to 
measures  of  exclusion,  —  above  all,  instead 
of  keeping  themselves  aloof  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disapprobation,  —  wi,ll 
lend  all  their  energies  to  give  their 
wholesome  and  positive  influence,  in  ways 
that  their  own  love  and  Christian  fervor, 
and  matured  and  furnished  minds,  make 
them  so  fitted  to  command.  What  we 
need  is  not  so  much  the  pruning-knife,  as 
that  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
can  come  from  such  influences  as  these. 

"  The  fourth  point  which  I  wish  espe- 
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cially  to  emphasize  to-day,  and  which  I 
think  contains  the  essence  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  this,  viz. :  that  whatever  of  evil 
may  appear  in  the  condition  of  our  de- 
nomination, —  I  mean  as  regards  this 
theological  aspect,  —  is  a  consequence, 
and  an  inevitable  consequence,  of  the 
great  principle  on  which  Unitarianism 
rests.  That  principle  is,  that  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  union  can  co-exist 
with  individual  liberty.  In  theory,  men 
have  often  professed  to  believe  in  this; 
but  in  practice,  when  the  difficulties  have 
appeared,  they  have  sacrificed  one  or  the 
other.  With  us  it  is  being  tested.  For 
one,  I  have  faith  in  it,  and  mean,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  me,  that  it  shall  be  fairly 
tried. 

"  Liberty  and  Christian  faith,  —  this  is 
the  dualism  of  our  policy,  and  that  of 
radicalism  and  conservatism  is  merely 
incidental  to  it.  And  important  as  these 
distinctions  are  of  right  wing  and  left 
wing,  yet  they  are  so  subordinate  to  the 
greater  issue,  whose  inevitable  accom- 
paniment they  are,  that  while  individu- 
ally caring  for  them  very  much,  yet  in  the 
administration  of  your  affairs  we  have 
given  to  them  comparatively  little  heed, 
and  have  simply  tried  to  forget  individual 
preferences,  and  act  without  partiality 
lor  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  this  im- 
partiality which  is  complained  of,  and 
which  we  must  try  to  justify. 

"  I  have  said,  that  if  we  once  adopt, 
and  consistently  abide  by,  the  principle 
of  liberty  which  Unitarians  from  the  first 
have  always  gloried  in,  certain  evils  which 
are  complained  of  must  follow.  And 
what  are  they  ? 

"  I  desire  to  state  them  very  frankly. 
The  way  the  matter  is  usually  put  to  me 
is  this  :  They  say,  '  Does  not  the  associ- 
ation sometimes  give  money  that  goes 
towards  the  spread  of  doctrine  which 
some  of  the  donors  believe  to  be  subver- 
sive of  what  they  in  contributing  meant 
to  uphold?'  And  I  always  answer, 
'Yes.' 

"I  should  myself  state  it  somewhat 
differently,  knowing  that  there  is  no  such 
unmixed  perversion  of  the  donor's  intent. 
I  should  say,  instead,  we  are  liable  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  men 


who,  however  wholesome  all  may  allow 
their  influence  in  general  to  be,  yet  hold 
some  views  which  many  of  those  who 
gave  the  money  most  stoutly  oppose,  and 
who  will,  doubtless,  sometimes  preach 
these  views.  But  let  us  take  the  objec- 
tion squarely  as  it  is  usually  proposed. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  you  must  con- 
tinue to  be  party  to  such  an  evil,  or  else 
incur  a  worse  one  by  abandoning  the 
great  principle  through  which  you  are 
doing  so  grand  a  work  for  Christianity 
and  human  redemption !  And,  if  this 
seems  startling,  remember  that  life  is  full 
of  these  antinomies.  In  the  system  of 
things  to  which  we  are  born,  there  are  no 
blessings  without  alloy.  And,  if  we  once 
declare  that  we  cannot  accept  what  is  not 
purely  and  wholly  good,  we  leave  out  the 
best  part  of  life.  On  such  a  rule  we 
certainly  should  never  breathe ;  for  there 
is  no  atmosphere  in  which  we  do  not  take 
in  noxious  particles  with  every  breath  we 
draw. 

"  When  we  give  our  influence  to  main- 
tain a  republican  form  of  government,  we 
incidentally  help  to  foster  some  evils 
which  always  hang  as  parasites  about  it, 
and  give  unfriendly  lookers-on  occasion  to 
hold  up,  with  truth,  against  us  that  we 
support  what  is  hostile  to  the  well-being 
of  society. 

"  The  progress  of  civilization  is  always, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  inevitably,  ac- 
companied by  great  moral,  social,  and 
physical  evils.  Shall  we,  therefore,  de- 
cline to  help  its  great  onward  march,  —  in 
the  main  so  glorious,  —  because  out  of  it 
these  minor  ills  and  wickednesses  are 
evolved  ? 

"  The  enterprise  that  builds  large  cities, 
and  gives  food  and  scope  to  blessed  activ- 
ities, and  develops  human  energies,  and 
provides  for  happy  homes,  and  culture, 
and  organizations  of  philanthropy,  and 
makes  the  world  its  debtor,  just  as  surely 
also  opens  the  way  to  crime,  which  large 
cities  never  fail  to  harbor.  Was  there 
ever  a  wheat-field  that  had  not  some  tares  ? 

"  We  could  wish  it  were  not  so.  We 
could  wish  that  every  dollar  given,  and 
every  effort  made  out  of  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, could  go  purely  and  only  for  that 
which  our  purpose  breathes. 
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"  We  could  wish  there  were  no  eddies 
in  the  great  sweep  of  earnest  endeavor ; 
but  there  always  are.  And  it  is  always 
possible  for  those,  who,  instead  of  helping 
to  swell  its  beneficent  current,  choose  to 
sit  on  the  bank  and  watch  to  see  if  all  is 
going  right,  —  it  will  always  be  possible 
for  them  to  point  to  some  of  the  chips  that 
are  floating  the  other  way. 

"The  only  alternative,  while  we  are 
human  and  dealing  with  finite  conditions, 
is  either  to  be  willing  to  give  and  labor 
with  generous  fidelity  towards  the 
agencies  which  best  represent  our  ideal 
of  true  Christian  work,  without  waiting 
for  the  perfect  realization  of  this  ideal  to 
appear ;  —  or  else  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
all  endeavor,  and  when  our  great  Master 
and  Head  shall  come,  and  ask  us  of  our 
stewardship,  say,  *  I  knew  thee,  that  thou 
art  an  hard  man,  demanding  perfection 
or  else  nothing,  and  so  I  hid  thy  talent  in 
the  ground;  Lo,  here  thou  hast  that  is 
thine.'  " 

After  this  review  of  the  criticism  on 
the  Association's  policy,  the  secre- 
tary considered  the  proposal  for  the 
adoption  of  a  creed.  This  proposal 
requires  some  consideration  of  what  is 
connected  with  a  creed. 

"  Perhaps  the  extreme  sensitiveness  that 
exists  about  creeds  in  this  age,  and  among 
our  people,  is  a  sort  of  credophobia  and  a 
disease.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  exists. 
And  it  exists  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  to- 
day it  were  attempted  among  us  to  intro- 
duce a  statement  of  faith,  to  be  used  as  an 
authoritative  declaration,  a  large  portion, 
including  some  of  our  best  men,  would 
withdraw  from  our  fellowship.  Even  of 
those  who  might  agree  essentially  with  the 
statement,  the  greater  number  would  refuse 
to  vote  for  it  in  that  guise ;  and  thus  the 
result  would  make  us  appear  to  the  outside 
world,  whose  good  opinion,  after  all,  we  are 
chiefly  aiming  at,  to  be  less  united,  and 
less  evangelical,  than  we  really  are.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  feeling,  —  a  little 
while  ago  I  heard  a  man,  who  is  conserva- 
tive in  his  views,  a  man  of  a  calm  temper- 
ament and  as  mature  judgment  and  as  de- 
cided conviction  as  any  man  I  know,  speak- 


ing of  this  subject,  express  himself  thus  : 
He  said,  if  he  should  sign  any  thing  like  a 
creed,  he  should  first  indorse  it,  as  they 
do  tickets  for  railroads  and  concerts, 
'  Good  for  this  day  only/ 

"  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  ignore  this 
temper  of  our  people  and  our  times,  and 
try  to  force  upon  them  something  at  which 
they  so  reluct.  Let  us  consider,  moreover, 
how  this  sensitiveness  in  part  has  grown. 
Remember  that  the  scars,  and  even  in 
some  measure  the  living  sores  and  the  ag- 
gravating chains,  are  still  upon  the  Chris- 
tian world,  —  of  that  system  which  for  a 
thousand  years  ruled  by  councils  and  in- 
quisitions. Its  great  principle  was, '  Blessed 
are  they  who  believe  this  and  that.'  Jesus, 
on  the  contrary,  always  said  instead, 
'  Blessed  are  they  who  are,' — who  are  meek, 
who  are  sufferers,  who  are  thirsting  for 
righteousness.  It  is  the  earnest  struggling 
from  this  enthralment  back  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Jesus  that  we  see  in  this  recalcitra- 
tion  against  formulas  and  creeds.  We 
may  think  it  excessive,  and  feel  impatient 
because  it  prevents  now  some  reasonable 
measures  that  we  desire ;  but  we  cannot 
help  respecting  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  take 
heed  how  I  offend  it. 

"  One  prominent  reason  assigned  for 
wishing  our  denomination  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon statement  of  faith  is,  that  now  those 
who  are  disposed  to  misrepresent  us  can 
take  up  the  most  extreme  utterance  of 
some  man  who  because  of  our  freedom  has 
a  right  to  call  himself  Unitarian,  and  can 
say,  '  That  is  Unitarianism ; '  and  we  all 
have  to  bear  the  imputation  of  holding 
views  which,  perhaps,  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  refute. 

"  Now,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  in 
every  denomination  who  will  misrepresent 
other  denominations,  whose  habit  it  is  to 
do  so.  They  consider  it  a  good  way  of 
strengthening  their  sect  to  decry  other 
sects.  Probably  no  degree  of  caution  could 
prevent  them.  Unitarianism  has  doubt- 
less suffered  in  this  way  more  than  most 
systems  of  faith,  and  we  have  all  shared 
in  the  feeling  of  annoyance  which  this  has 
caused.  Moreover,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
in  part  a  penalty  for  the  wide  liberty  we 
have  allowed,  and  which  gives  more  lat- 
itude to  views  among  us,  —  and  a  better 
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material  for  detractors  to  work  with.  But 
it  is  certain  that  we  suffer  less  than  our 
fathers  did,  or  than  the  elders  among  us 
suffered  in  days  which  they  can  well  recall. 
I  have  lately  looked  back  with  reference 
to  this  over  the  early  records  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  find  continual  indications 
of  it.  Especially  is  it  noticeable  in  the 
account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1829.  Dr.  Channing  was  one 
of  the  speakers,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
his  remarks  had  reference  to  this  kind  of 
trial.  '  It  was  well  known,'  he  said, '  that 
no  body  of  men  in  our  country  had  been 
so  traduced.  .  .  .  Unwearied  efforts 
have  been  made  to  cover  its  professors 
with  reproach.  .  .  .  They  have  been 
declared  to  be  the  enemies  of  that  Saviour 
whose  character  was  their  model  and  de- 
light.' ...  He  commends  his  fellow 
Unitarians  for  their  calmness  and  charity 
in  view  of  this  calumny.  But  then  he 
speaks  of  the  danger  lest  under  the  an- 
noyance of  it,  or  in  excess  of  charity,  they 
let  these  feelings  lead  to  timidity  or  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  principles.  '  On  this 
subject,'  he  said,  '  he  could  not  but  speak 
warmly.  He  said  that  if  he  had  found  life 
an  increasing  good,  if  he  had  in  any  meas- 
ure succeeded  in  enlarging  his  own  mind, 
if  he  had  risen  to  any  generous  views  of 
the  Christian  religion  or  human  nature,  he 
owed  this  happiness  under  God  chiefly  to 
the  intellectual  freedom  which  lie  had  en- 
joyed. This  has  been  to  him  the  breath 
of  life,  and  he  must  vindicate  it  for  others  as 
well  as  for  himself! ' 

"  I  should  like  to  have  been  there  if 
some  one  at  that  meeting  had  proposed  to 
escape  from  these  misrepresentations  of 
evil -disposed  opponents,  by  all  taking  shel- 
ter in  a  creed  !  No,  brethren,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  must  screw  our  courage 
up  to,  and  strengthen  ourselves,  and  curb 
our  impatience,  by  remembering  that  the 
principle  of  freedom,  which  in  part  oc- 
casions it,  is  worth  the  cost ! 

"  It  is  not  among  us  alone  that  the  an- 
tipathy to  creed  exists.  Among  those 
churches  who  have  inherited  a  creed,  one 
from  an  age  gone  by,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  such  as  we  know  little  of.  And 
many  a  one,  feeling  oppressed  by  the  en- 
forced insincerity  of  his  position,  is  yearn- 


ing to  come  out  into  precisely  the  liberty 
which  we  enjoy." 

After  some  illustrations  of  the  last 
point,  the  review  closed  with  this 
statement  of  the  Christian  character 
of  the  policy  of  the  Association :  — 

"  And  now,  having  endeavored  to  make 
clear  the  entirely  liberal  character  of  our 
policy,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  just  as  clear 
as  to  its  Christian  character. 

"  I  trust  your  officers  have  never  lost 
sight  of  that  which  is  the  most  essential 
element  in  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. It  is  not  the  agency  of  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  but  of  a  Christian 
communion.  The  term  '  Christian  '  is  so 
incorporated  into  the  articles  of  constitu- 
tion of  this  Association,  and  into  all  its 
history,  that  no  one  has  a  right  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  for  one  instant 
to  forget  it,  or  do  any  thing  that  would 
make  others  doubt  that  it  is  first  of  all  a 
Christian  organization.  For  my  own  part, 
this  appears  so  obvious  and  so  well  under- 
stood, that  I  do  not  consider  any  further 
statement  of  it  necessary.  But,  if  any  do 
desire  occasionally  to  re-affirm  our  posi- 
tion by  a  new  expression  of  our  adherence 
to  it,  I  should  not  think  it  a  thing  to  be 
opposed.  And  if  to-day,  or  at  any  time, 
a  resolution  were  offered,  simply  declaring 
our  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
acceptance,  for  our  guide,  of  his  teachings 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  I  should 
most  heartily  vote  for  it.  Mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  creed  to 
which. I  object.  This  does  not  define  the 
test  of  discipleship  as  regards  particulars 
of  one's  belief,  but  leaves  every  one  free 
to  his  own  interpretation.  No  one  would 
be  excluded  who  should  profess  and  call 
himself  Christian.  It  would  only  be  pre- 
sumed, as  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  no  one 
would  thus  profess,  who  did  not,  in  some 
real  sense,  so  look  to  Christ  as  to  make  it 
fitting  to  adopt  the  name. 

"  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
our  brethren,  which  would  make  them  re- 
luct even  at  this  much  of  a  declaration. 
They  say  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  once  declared,  and  may 
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well  be  assumed,  —  that  it  is  like  saying, 
'  Lord,  Lord,'  and  has  an  aspect  of  cant. 

"  But  let  us  not  carry  this  sensitiveness 
too  far.  When  a  child  every  morning  re- 
peats her  *  dear  papa/  you  do  not  stop  her 
by  telling  her  that  she  said  that  yesterday, 
and  you  are  willing  to  assume  that  her 
affections  remain  the  same.  When  the  sol- 
dier in  the  midst  of  conflict  shouts  out  the 
motto  of  his  cause,  and  makes  it  his  rally- 
ing cry,  you  do  not  deny  it  to  him  by  say- 
ing that  his  very  presence  there,  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  is  sufficient  to  attest  his 
adherence  to  the  cause.  And,  in  any  great 
national  campaign,  we  do  not  call  it  super- 
fluous if  our  familiar  party-words  are  re- 
peated on  every  banner,  and  woven  into 
every  speech  and  song. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  instinct  which 
makes  us  like  to  repeat  some  things,  when 
reason  would  say  there  was  no  need.  And 
it  is  just  as  much  a  forcing  and  fettering 
of  our  free  nature  to  repress  this  instinct, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fettering  of 
our  free  reason  to  tie  it  by  a  creed. 

"Besides,  perhaps  there  is  a  positive 
use  in  such  re-affirmation.  Sometimes 
high  authorities  are  ready  to  pronounce 
even  the  solemn  declarations  of  a  consti- 
tution, formed  fifty  years  before,  '  glitter- 
ing generalities.'  In  an  age  so  active  as 
ours,  principles  are  liable  to  be  submerged 
in  the  great  currents  of  life  and  thought, 
and  there  is  use  in  sometimes  holding 
them  up  to  show  that  our  position  remains 
unchanged. 

"  Providentially,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
founders  of  this  Association  have  not  con- 
nected with  it  any  thing  that  could  not 
probably  unanimously  be  re-affirmed. 

"  I  have  greatly  prolonged  this  discus- 
sion of  a  creed,  but  it  directly  illustrates 
the  principles  which  have  determined  the 
policy  of  the  Association.  And  that  is 
what  I  am  attempting  to  explain.  The 
whole  key  to  it  is,  that  we  have  assumed 
and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a  perfect  compatibility  between  a  positive 
Christian  faith  and  entire  individual  lib- 
erty. It  is  the  old  question ;  and  on  it  the 
permanency,  not  only  of  Unitarianism,  but 
of  Protestantism  as  an  organized  institu- 
tion, depends.  And  it  is  given  to  us  es- 
pecially to  work  it  out. 


"  Bossuet,  with  his  imperturbable  logic, 
hurled  it  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Mother  Church,  that  there  is  no  standing- 
place  between  absolute  submission  to  au- 
thority, and  a  condition  from  which  they 
shrunk  as  much  as  he,  where  there  should 
be  as  many  churches  as  individual  minds. 
Channing  was  willing  to  face  it  by  doing 
what  he  i'elt  to  be  right,  believing  that  in 
the  practical  evolving  of  his  principles 
would  appear  new  premises  and  new  con- 
ditions of  which  this  logic  had  taken  no 
account.  In  his  letter  to  M.  de  Gerando, 
in  1831,  he  says,  '  What  especially  char- 
acterizes Unitarianism  is  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  individualism.  We  have  nei- 
ther a  creed  nor  an  established  confession 
of  faith.  Every  one  thinks  for  himself, 
and  differs  from  everybody  else.' 

"  This  is  our  principle  still.  And  we 
believe  that  on  it  may  be  established  a 
church  with  a  measure  of  unity  and  ear- 
nestness, such  as  dogmas  and  articles  with 
enforced  and  often  merely  pretended  ac- 
ceptance cannot  create. 

" '  Every  one  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  Protestantism,'  says  Labou- 
laye,  '  has  failed  to  maintain  union  among 
its  members,  except  in  appearance.  And 
this  appearance  they  have  preserved  by 
concessions  without  number,  by  a  toler- 
ance which  is  broader  every  day,  and 
which  is  destroying  the  very  unity  of 
which  it  is  the  price.'  " 

This  report  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived. A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
communion  spoke.  Mr.  Hepworth, 
Mr.  Mayo,  Mr.  Robert  Collyer,  from 
different  points  of  view,  urged  the  im- 
portance and  the  possibility  of  some 
authoritative  declaration  which  should 
embody  what  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation believes  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  ministry.  Mr.  Hatch, 
Dr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Sargent,  and  Dr. 
Hedge  spoke  on  the  other  side.  The 
discussion  was  one  of  marked  ability 
and  earnestness.  As  to  the  conviction 
of  the  assembly,  there  was  no  question. 
Every  proposal  looking  to  an  "  author- 
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itative  statement "  was  voted  down  by 
large  majorities  ;  and,  by  a  vote  which 
seemed  to  be  unanimous,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  review  of  policy,  from  which 
we  have  made  extracts,  should  be 
printed,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  listened  with 
lively  interest  and  profound  satisfaction  to 
the  statement  of  our  Secretary,  relating 
to  the  principles  which  have  governed  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  we 
hereby  assure  him  of  our  most  hearty 
approval." 

This  declaration  is  one  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  Unitarian  body. 


THEODOKE   PARKER    IN   PARIS. 

I  COULD  not  help  smiling  at  the  droll 
sound,  as  I  caught,  the  other  evening, 
in  a  lecture  here  in  Paris,  the  familiar 
names,  Lexington,  West  Roxbury, 
Melodeon,  Music  Hall,  Harvard,  &c., 
£c.  It  was  worth  the  sea-sickness  to 
come  here  and  find  that  dear  Boston 
had  got  so  far  as  the  Boulevard  and 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

The  occasion  of  it  was  a  lecture  in 
the  Salle  St.  Andre,  —  one  of  a  course 
for  April,  the  programme  of  which  I 
send  you.  The  subject  of  it  was 
Theodore  Parker;  which  accounted  for 
hearing  "West  Koxbury,"  "Kidnap- 
pers," "  Fugitive-Slave  Bill,"  and  such 
Englishisms,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pari- 
sian French.  The  lecturer  was  M. 
Clamageran,  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
repute  here,  who  has  written  a  well- 
reputed  book  upon  the  Doctrine  of 
Taxation.  He  is  a  Liberal  to  the 
backbone,  —  on  the  Left  in  politics, 
and  the  president  of  the  association 
that  represents  the  side  of  tolerance 
and  freedom,  and  national  belief  in 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France. 


Some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the 
Thirteen,  tried  and  punished  in  the 
famous  ft  Proces  de  Treize" — fam- 
ous then,  but  now  pretty  much  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting 
here,  as  a  specimen  of  what  imperi- 
alism could  do  in  the  way  of  mean- 
ness, before  it  had  got  done  with  the 
insolence  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and 
wanted  folks  to  forget  it.  It  seems 
there  was  a  law  then,  —  is  now,  I  dare 
say,  —  which  forbade  more  than  twen- 
ty-one men  meeting  to  talk  over  poli- 
tics. Upon  this  law,  Mr.  Clamageran 
and  his  twelve  friends  were  brought 
before  court.  "  But  the  law  does  not 
touch  our  meetings." — "  Yes,  it  does." 
—  "But  we  are  not  twenty-one."  — 
"Oh,  yes,  you  are !" — "But we  are  only 
thirteen,  —  eight  less  than  the  criminal 
number."  —  "  No:  you  are  twenty-one, 
and  more."  —  "But  how?"  —  "You 
are,  it  is  true,  only  thirteen  in  your 
meetings;  but  you  write  to  friends 
enough  to  bring  you  under  the  law." 
So,  by  this  wonderful  arithmetic,  they 
were  condemned.  You  see,  that,  if 
only  for  derision,  our  lecturer  must 
be  an  anti-imperialist. 

His  lecture  showed  him  to  be  a  lib- 
eral in  social,  political,  religious 
questions.  And  it  was  excellent, — 
not  so  much  a  lecture  as  a  talk.  It 
was  not  a  reading  at  all,  but  a  familiar 
telling  of  the  story  of  Theodore's  life  ; 
beginning  at  the  little  child's  first 
lesson  of  sacred  conscience,  with  the 
azalea  bush  and  the  yellow-spotted 
turtle,  and  ending  with  the  dying 
man's  confession  of  the  good  fight  and 
finished  course  of  sacred  conscience, 
when  he  told  Frances  Cobbe  of  the  two 
Theodore  Parkers,  one  dying  in  Flo- 
rence, and  the  other  planted  in  New 
England. 

The  main  events  of  the  life  were 
rapidly  and  clearly  put ;  and  with  this 
the  spirit  and  work  of  the  man 
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were  admirably  brought  out.  The 
emphasis,  of  course,  lay  upon  what 
he  wrote  and  did  in  social  and  political 
affairs,  and  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Slavery  and  the  Fugitive-Slave 
Bill.  Here  there  were  many  quota- 
tions read  from  his  sermons,  —  forcible 
and  telling  passages,  full  of  the  doc- 
trines of  democratic  freedom  and  of 
Parker's  hatred  of  all  slaveries.  These 
were  the  things  that  were  applauded, 
and  most  heartily  too.  Was  it  not 
good  to  find  that  he  was  having  a 
hearing  here  in  Paris,  as  he  used  to 
have  in  the  Music  Hall  ? 

Let  no  one,  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
went  home,  say  that  a  good  man's 
work  ever  comes  to  an  end,  or  that 
free  and  honest  and  wise  speech  is 
empty  breath,  that  dissipates  at  once, 
and  goes  no  farther  than  the  speak- 
ing. Politicians  never  told  a  greater 
lie  than  did  Mark  Antony,  when  he 
said :  — 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  is  a  good  return  that  Boston 
makes,  for  Paris  fashions  of  fallals  and 
furbelows,  to  send  back  the  fashion  of 
lectures,  —  Conferences,  they  call  them 
here.  The  fashion  has  taken,  it  seems. 
For,  beside  this  course  in  the  Cite  d' An- 
tin,  I  find  some  four  more  advertised. 
They  are  on  scientific,  literary,  and 
social  subjects,  —  such  as  "American 
Institutions,"  "Light,  and  the  Spec- 
tral Analysis,"  "Woman,"  "Palissy," 
&c.  M'me  Olympe  Andouard  re- 
plies, in  one,  to  the  younger  Dumas's 
famous  "Preface"  In  Eouen,  too, 
there  is  a  Cercle,  where  the  folks  may 
hear  about  "  George  Washington " 
and  "  Mirabeau." 

All  of  this  in  big  Paris,  with  its 
two  million  people,  its  crowded,  mov- 
ing life,  and  its  various  interests, 
seems  a  slight  matter.  But  the  leav- 
en is  always  a  small  bit  in  the  big 


lump.  And  there  is  always  the  one 
poor  man  with  wisdom,  or  the  ten 
righteous  in  the  city  to  save  it. 

I  must  not  forget  to  note,  for  your 
"  Notes  of  Progress,"  "  Eefuge  of  the 
Oppressed,"  —  what  do  you  call  it  in 
"OLD  AND  NEW?"  —  the  excellent 
preaching,  in  this  same  hall,  by  M. 
Athanase  Coquerel.  He  is  one  of 
those,  who,  being  cast  out,  enter  into 
good  and  large  usefulness,  and  the 
open  place  of  reasonable  beliefs  and 
a  pure  faith.  I  heard  him  preach,  as 
I  hear  few  preach,  upon  the  Psalm, 
"De  Profundis."  As  the  old  ladies 
say,  "  I  felt  to  enjoy  the  time."  He 
inherits  no  small  measure  of  his  fath- 
er's eloquence,  as  he  keeps  still  all 
his  freedom.  He  is  here  fighting  the 
good  fight  that  liberal  thought  in 
things  religious  is  fighting,  on  better 
vantage-ground,  at  home.  I  was  glad 
to  see  he  had  so  large  and  earnest  a 
following  as  the  crowded  hall  that 
Sunday  showed. 

Good-by.  Europe  is  a  good  place, 
and  we  have  lessons  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  learn  from  it,  —  of  things  to 
avoid,  and  also  of  things  to  copy  and 
adopt.  But  I  think  the  greater, 
nobler  lessoning  is,  what  we  have  to 
give  to  it;  and  that  the  people  are 
finding  it  out.  L.  G.  w. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON,  June  4, 1870. 

"  THE  other  end  of  the  Avenue  "  is 
a  phrase  that  has  passed  into  the  com- 
mon political  currency  of  Washington. 
Congressmen  use  it  in  speaking  of  the 
Executive  and  his  associates  ;  and  the 
President  uses  it  in  referring  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  fact  is  a  small  one,  but  it  seems 
to  me  of  some  interest  as  a  sign  of  the 
times. 

There  is  no  more  any  such  leader- 
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ship  here  as  there  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  President  has  no 
great  personal  following,  nor  is  there 
any  one  in  either  branch  of  Congress 
whose  individual  word  or  influence 
controls  in  important  questions  of  le- 
gislation. It  is  a  time  of  political  free- 
thinkers and  free-thinking.  In  the 
good  old  Democratic  days,  the  party, 
as  represented  in  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  was  practically  a  unit : 
some  difference  of  opinion  was  allow- 
able in  debate,  but  the  lines  closed  up 
and  presented  a  solid  front  when  ac- 
tion was  required.  We  have  reformed 
all  this,  and  do  these  things  better  in 
our  day  and  generation.  More  and 
more,  senators  and  representatives 
come  into  sovereignty ;  less  and  less, 
the  White  House  puts  its  impress  into 
our  statute-books. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  no  sense  what- 
ever a  leader.  In  my  judgment,  he 
sought  only  oneness  with  the  will  or 
conviction  of  the  people,  —  doubting, 
examining,  hesitating,  questioning, 
but  at  last  expressing  the  desire  or 
emotion  of  the  country.  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Staiiton,  differing  widely  as 
to  opinions  and  methods,  had  some  dis- 
position and  some  qualifications  for 
leadership ;  and  each  was  able  to  carry 
certain  measures  by  personal  effort. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  a  man  of  many 
whims  and  many  ideas,  who  often 
wasted  his  power  on  impracticable  and 
extraordinary  projects ;  but,  while  all 
this  is  conceded,  it  must  still  be  said 
that  he  stood  in  the  House  as  some- 
thing of  a  leader.  Mr.  Fessenden  had 
none  of  the  arts  or  grace  of  a  politician, 
and  somewhat  scorned  the  noisy 
clamor  of  the  hour;  but  he,  too,  by 
the  mere  force  of  intellect,  was  able  to 
do  much  in  moulding  legislation  to  the 
ends  he  had  at  heart. 

To-day  there  are  twenty  leaders,  but 
no  leader  at  either  end  of  the  Avenue. 


The  recommendations  of  the  President 
are  of  less  consequence  than  those  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Fish  has 
not  a  single  ardent  supporter  in  Con- 
gress for  his  foreign  policy ;  Mr.  Bout- 
well  in  the  Treasury  is  just  what  he 
was  in  the  House ;  Mr.  Schenck  has 
conquered  in  nothing  of  consequence ; 
Mr.  Dawes  drives  the  House  to  econ- 
omy of  appropriation,  solely  because 
he  is  sustained  by  the  country ;  the 
Senate  is  but  a  field  whereon  a  dozen 
men  wrangle  and  struggle  for  the 
leadership  that  neither  could  hold  if  it 
were  obtained. 

All  these  years  since  the  war  began 
we  have  been  growing  into  individual 
independence.  The  Democratic  party 
in  Congress  is  puerile  in  its  opposition, 
while  the  Republican  party  is  not  able 
to  strike  any  blow  with  its  full  strength. 
Whether  there  is  more  or  less  of  prom- 
ise for  the  country  and  its  institutions 
in  this  condition  than  in  the  former 
state  of  partisan  leadership,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  may  be  conscien- 
tious differences  of  opinion.  There 
are  some  men  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress who  still  hold  that  the  President's 
advice  should  be  the  final  word  of  par- 
ty fealty ;  but  thus  far  in  the  session 
they  have  failed  to  get  any  thing  like 
general  acquiescence  in  their  shib- 
boleth. The  President  wrote  a  special 
message  in  aid  of  the  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  half  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  voted  against  his  recommenda- 
tions ;  he  makes  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  the  distinctive  measure  of  his 
first  year  in  the  White  House,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  advises  and  insists  upon  its 
rejection.  In  a  word,  between  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  at  one  end 
of  the  Avenue,  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Avenue,  there  is  no  unity  of  purpose 
or  action. 
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Looking  at  the  situation  from  a 
party  stand-point,  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  Democrats  are  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  vantage-ground  in  the 
canvass  of  next  fall,  if  they  act  with 
even  moderate  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Congressional 
record  made  by  that  party  since  last 
December  on  which  to  base  the  con- 
clusion that  they  will  so  act.  They 
are  wedded  to  their  broken  and  over- 
thrown idols,  and  seem  utterly  unable 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  moves.  Once,  the  party  in 
power  would  have  used  its  whole  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  return  of  every 
member  willing  to  stand  for  a  re-elec- 
tion. To  suggest  that  such  a  course 
will,  or  even  can,  be  now  pursued,  is 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  one's 
good  sense. 

It  is  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  —  the 
day  of  leadership  is  over.  I  do  not 
note  the  fact  with  the  least  regret. 
"  Republican  "  success  is  not  so  much 


necessary  as  good  government,  wise 
laws,  and  a  wise  administration  of  law. 
But  the  Republican  party  is  neither 
dead  nor  on  the  brink  of  its  grave. 
In  the  very  discordance  of  its  elements 
I  find  most  hopeful  signs  of  perma- 
nence ;  the  general  end  at  which  its 
prominent  representatives  aim  are 
ends  that  the  "  common  sense  of 
most "  will  approve  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions, as  it  has  in  past  campaigns. 

But  more  and  more  the  people  is 
its  own  ruler  and  its  own  law-maker ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  that,  in  these  last 
six  or  eight  years,  we  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  idea  of  a 
Democratic  form  of  government  on 
which  the  Constitution  is  based,  —  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  government  in  which  Congress 
and  the  President  have  no  duty  but 
that  highest  duty  under  the  flag  of  a 
republic,  —  to  embody  in  statute  and 
administration  the  noblest  purposes 
and  wisest  judgment  of  the  country. 

SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 


BECAUSE  we  have  not  room  enough  for  it,  we  postpone  the  article  describing 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Country,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  our 
introduction  to  this  number.  For  the  same  reason,  we  omit,,  for  this  month, 
the  continuation  of  the  story,  "  She  Writes." 
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"  I  looked,  — aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled; 
The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too : 
Up  springing  from  the  ruined  Old, 

I  saw  the  New."  J.  GK  WHITTEER. 

THE  closing  days  of  June,  and  the  first  half  of  July,  have  been 
occupied,  and  fully  occupied,  by  the  oratory  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Commencements  of  the  different  colleges  of  the  land.  In  days  not 
long  ago,  Commencements  used  to  be  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in 
August,  or  some  of  those  in  September.  The  earliest  we  find,  on  a 
register  of  1828,  was  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August ;  and  that 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  of  that  year,  was  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. They  say  at  Cambridge  that  the  joys  of  the  end  of  a  term, 
of  "  Class-Day,"  as  they  call  the  valedictory  of  the  senior  class,  of 
Commencement  proper,  and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  are  such  that  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  wait  a  full  Gregorian  year  for  them.  They 
say  there  is,  therefore,  a  certain  precession  of  equinoxes  going  on 
which  will  eventually  place  these  exercises  as  early  as  Christmas,  and 
even  earlier.  The  well-known  retired  sea-captain,  at  Marblehead,  so 
longed  for  his  dinner  daily,  that  his  wife  finally  served  it  at  eleven, — 
and,  after  some  weeks  more,  at  half-past  ten,  —  and  yet  the  morning 
still  seemed  long  to  him ;  so  that  he  ordered  it  at  ten,  and  at  half-past 
nine,  —  and  so  earlier  and  earlier.  When  he  was  last  heard  from,  he 
had  "  backed  round  "  with  his  dinner  three  whole  days,  and  ate  his 
codfish  on  Wednesday,  and  his  Sunday's  beef  on  Thursday.  Com- 
mencements are  following  a  like  law. 

If  there  be  two  hundred  and  seventy  colleges,  and  an  average  of 
forty-one  students  graduated  at  each  this  year,  we  have  now  eleven 
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thousand  and  seventy  bachelors  of  arts  more  than  we  had  a  month 
ago.  These  young  men  and  young  women  have  received  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  in  public  as  often  as  any  one  asks  them  to  do  so,  — 
"  privilegium  publice  prselegendi,  quotiescumque  ad  hoc  munus  evo- 
cati  fueritis,"  is  the  Latin  of  the  formula.  Considering  how  few 
people  there  were  before,  who  read  well  in  public,  —  not  more  than 
ten,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country,  —  so  large  an  addition  as  eleven 
thousand  to  their  number  may  be  expected  to  increase  materially  the 
number  of  mild  dissipations  for  the  winter.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  make  varied  selections,  and  not  all  of  them  insist  on  reading 
"  The  Raven."  There  is  this  relief,  that,  by  the  terms  of  their  diplo- 
mas, they  have  no  right  to  read  in  public,  unless  some  one  asks 
them  to. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  eager  that  the  readers  of  PINK  AND  WHITE  TYRANNY, 
of  which  we  now  publish  the  first  number,  shall  not  fear  that  they 
are  launched  upon  a  novel,  of  which  the  end  is  far  in  the  future.  In- 
deed, she  says,  "  It  is  no  novel  at  all."  Is  it,  perhaps,  too  true  ?  "A 
novel,"  she  writes  to  you,  dear  reader,  "in  our  days  is  a  three-story 
affair ;  a  complicated,  complex,  multiform  composition,  requiring  no 
end  of  scenery  and  c  dramatis  personae,'  and  plot  and  plan,  together 
with  trap-doors,  pit-falls,  wonderful  escapes,  and  thrilling  dangers ; 
and  the  scenes  transport  one  all  over  the  earth,  to  England,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Japan,  and  Kamtschatka.  But  PINK  AND  WHITE 
TYRANNY  is  a  little  commonplace  story,  all  about  one  man  and  one 
woman,  living  straight  along  in  one  little  prosaic  town  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  run  through  five  or  six  numbers  of  OLD  AND  NEW,  and 
end  with  a  moral ;  and,  lest  you  should  not  find  out  what  the  moral 
is,  we  shall  adopt  the  plan  of  the  painter,  who  wrote  under  his  pic- 
tures, 4  This  is  a  bear,'  and  ;  This  is  a  turtle-dove.'  We  shall  tell  you 
in  our  last  number  succinctly  just  what  the  moral  is,  and  send  you  off 
edified  as  if  you  had  been  hearing  a  sermon.  So  please  to  call  this 
little  sketch  a  parable,  and  wait  for  the  explanation  thereof." 

Without  further  "general  lesson,"  we  liberate  the  class  to  the 
enjoyment  and  improvement  of  the  summer  reading  provided  for 
them. 

"  With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 
The  Avatar  of  Love  unfold 
The  Eternal  Beauty,  new  and  old." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  WHO  is  that  beautiful  creature  ?  " 
said  John  Seymour,  as  a  light,  sylph- 
like  form  tripped  up  the  steps  of  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel  where  he  was 
lounging  away  his  summer  vacation. 

"  That !  Why,  don't  you  know, 
man?  That  is  the  celebrated,  the 
divine  Lillie  Ellis,  the  most  adroit 
'fisher  of  men'  that  has  been  seen 
in  our  days." 

"By  George,  but  she's  pretty, 
though ! "  said  John,  following  with 
enchanted  eyes  the  distant  motions 
of  the  sylphide. 

The  vision  that  he  saw  was  of  a 
delicate  little  fairy  form,  a  complex- 
ion of  pearly  white,  with  a  cheek  of 
the  hue  of  a  pink  shell,  a  fair,  sweet, 
infantine  face  surrounded  by  a  fleecy 
radiance  of  soft  golden  hair.  The  vis- 
ion appeared  to  float  in  some  white 
gauzy  robes  ;  and,  when  she  spoke  or 
smiled,  what  an  innocent,  fresh,  un- 
touched, unspoiled  look  there  was  up- 
on the  face  !  John  gazed,  and  thought 
of  all  sorts  of  poetical  similes :  of  a 
"  daisy  just  wet  with  morning  dew ;  " 
of  a  "  violet  by  a  mossy  stone ; "  in 
short,  of  all  the  things  that  poets  have 
made  and  provided  for  the  use  of 
young  gentlemen  about  to  fall  in 
love. 

This  John  Seymour  was  about  as 
good  and  honest  a  man  as  there  is 
going  in  this  world  of  ours.  He  was 
a  generous,  just,  manly,  religious 
young  fellow.  He  was  heir  to  a  large, 
solid  property;  he  was  a  well-read 
lawyer,  established  in  a  flourishing 
business ;  he  was  a  man  that  all  the 
world  spoke  well  of,  and  had  cause  to 
speak  well  of.  The  only  duty  to  so- 


ciety which  John  had  left  as  yet  un- 
performed was  that  of  matrimony. 
Three  and  thirty  years  had  passed; 
and,  with  every  advantage  for  support- 
ing a  wife,  with  a  charming  home  all 
ready  for  a  mistress,  John,  as  yet, 
had  not  proposed  to  be  the  defender 
and  provider  for  any  of  the  more 
helpless  portion  of  creation.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  in  the  first  place, 
that  John  was  very  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  sister,  a  little  older  than 
himself,  who  managed  his  house  admi- 
rably, and  was  a  charming  companion 
to  his  leisure  hours  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  had  a  secret,  bashful 
self-depreciation  in  regard  to  his  pow- 
er of  pleasing  women,  which  made 
him  ill  at  ease  in  their  society.  Not 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  marry.  He 
certainly  did.  But  the  fair  being 
that  he  was  to  marry  was  a  distant 
ideal ;  a  certain  undefined  and  cloud- 
like  creature  ;  and,  up  to  this  time,  he 
had  been  waiting  to  meet  her,  without 
taking  any  definite  steps  towards  that 
end.  To  say  the  truth,  John  Sey- 
mour, like  many  other  outwardly  solid, 
sober-minded,  respectable  citizens, 
had  deep  within  himself  a  little  pri- 
vate bit  of  romance.  He  could  not 
utter  it,  he  never  talked  it ;  he  would 
have  blushed  and  stammered  and 
stuttered  wofully,  and  made  a  very 
poor  figure,  in  trying  to  tell  any  one 
about  it ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  there, 
a  secluded  chamber  of  imagery,  and 
the  future  Mrs.  John  Seymour  formed 
its  principal  ornament. 

The  wife  that  John  had  imaged, 
his  cZram-wife,  was  not  at  all  like  his 
sister,  though  he  loved  his  sister 
heartily,  and  thought  her  one  of  the 
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best  and  noblest  women  that  could 
possibly  be. 

But  his  sister  was  all  plain  prose,  — 
good,  strong,  earnest,  respectable  prose, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  prose.  He  could 
read  English  history  with  her,  talk  ac- 
counts and  business  with  her,  discuss 
politics  with  her,  and  valued  her  opin- 
ions on  all  these  topics  as  much  as 
that  of  any  man  of  his  acquaintance. 
But,  with  the  visionary  Mrs.  John 
Seymour  aforesaid,  he  never  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  either  reading  his- 
tory, or  settling  accounts,  or  talking 
politics ;  he  was  off  with  her  in  some 
sort  of  enchanted  cloudland  of  happi- 
ness, where  she  was  all  to  him,  and 
he  to  her ;  a  sort  of  rapture  of  pro- 
tective love  on  one  side,  and  of  confid- 
ing devotion  on  the  other,  quite  inex- 
pressible, and  that  John  would  not 
have  talked  of  for  the  world. 

So  when  he  saw  this  distant  vision 
of  airy  gauzes,  of  pearly  whiteness, 
of  sea-shell  pink,  of  infantine  smiles, 
and  waving,  golden  curls,  he  stood  up 
with  a  shy  desire  to  approach  the  won- 
derful creature,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of 
embarrassed  feeling  of  being  very 
awkward  and  clumsy.  He  felt,  some- 
how, as  if  he  were  a  great,  coarse  be- 
hemoth ;  his  arms  seemed  to  him 
awkward  appendages;  his  hands  sud- 
denly appeared  to  him  rough,  and  his 
fingers  swelled  and  stumpy.  When 
he  thought  of  asking  an  introduc- 
tion, he  felt  himself  growing  very  hot, 
and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair. 

"Want  to  be  introduced  to  her, 
Seymour  ? "  said  Carryl  Ethridge. 
"  I'll  trot  you  up.  I  know  her." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  John  stiffly. 
In  his  heart,  he  felt  an  absurd  anger 
at  Carryl  for  the  easy,  assured  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  sacred  creature 
who  seemed  to  him  something  too  di- 
vine to  be  lightly  talked  of.  And 


then  he  saw  Carryl  marching  up  to 
her  with  his  air  of  easy  assurance. 
He  saw  the  bewitching  smile  come 
over  that  fair,  flowery  face ;  he  saw 
Carryl,  with  unabashed  familiarity, 
take  her  fan  out  of  her  hand,  look  at 
it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  common,  earth- 
ly fan,  toss  it  about,  and  pretend  to 
fan  himself  with  it. 

"  I  didn't  know  he  was  such  a  pup- 
py ! "  said  John  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
in  a  sort  of  angry  bashfulness,  envy- 
ing the  man  that  was  so  fajniliar  with 
that  loveliness. 

Ah  !  John,  John  !  You  wouldn't, 
for  the  world,  have  told  to  man  or 
woman  what  a  fool  you  were  at  that 
moment. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  ! "  was  his  men- 
tal commentary:  "just  as  if  it  was  any 
thing  to  me."  And  he  turned,  and 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  veran- 
da. 

"I  think  you've  hooked  another 
fish,  Lillie, "  said  Belle  Trevors  in 
the  ear  of  the  little  divinity. 

"Who...?" 

"  Why !  that  Seymour  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  veranda.  He  is  looking 
at  you,  do  you  know?  He  is  rich, 
very  rich,  and  of  an  old  family. 
Didn't  you  see  how  he  started  and 
looked  after  you  when  you  came  up 
on  the  veranda  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  saw  plain  enough,"  said  the 
divinity,  with  one  of  her  unconscious, 
baby-like  smiles. 

"  What  are  you  ladies  talking  ?  " 
said  Carryl  Ethridge. 

"  Oh,  secrets  !  "  said  Belle  Trevors. 
"  You  are  very  presuming,  sir,  to  in- 
quire." 

"Mr.  Ethridge,"  said  Lillie  Ellis, 
"  don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
promenade  ?  " 

This  was  said  with  such  a  pretty 
coolness,  such  a  quiet  composure,  as 
showed  Miss  Lillie  to  be  quite  mis- 
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tress  of  the  situation ;  there  was,  of 
course,  no  sort  of  design  in  it. 

Ethridge  offered  his  arm  at  once; 
and  the  two  sauntered  to  the  end  of 
the  veranda,  where  John  Seymour  was 
standing. 

The  blood  rushed  in  hot  currents 
over  him,  and  he  could  hear  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart :  he  felt  somehow  as 
if  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  coming. 
He  had  a  wild  desire  to  retreat,  and 
put  it  off.  He  looked  over  the  end  of 
the  veranda,  with  some  vague  idea 
of  leaping  it ;  but  alas !  it  was  ten  feet 
above  ground,  and  a  lover's  leap 
would  have  only  ticketed  him  as  out 
of  his  head.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  meet  his  destiny  like  a 
man. 

Carryl  came  up  with  the  lady  on 
his  arm ;  and  as  he  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  in  the  coolest,  most  indiffer- 
ent tone  in  the  world,  said,  "  Oh  !  by 
the  by,  Miss  Ellis,  let  me  present 
my  friend,  Mr.  Seymour." 

The  die  was  cast. 

John's  face  burned  like  fire :  he 
muttered  something  about  "  being 
happy  to  make  Miss  Ellis's  acquaint- 
ance," looking  all  the  time  as  if  he 
would  be  glad  to  jump  over  the  railing, 
or  take  wings  and  fly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  happiness. 

Miss  Ellis  was  a  belle  by  profession, 
and  she  understood  her  business  per- 
fectly. In  nothing  did  she  show  her- 
self master  of  her  craft,  more  than  in 
the  adroitness  with  which  she  could 
soothe  the  bashful  pangs  of  new  vo- 
taries, and  place  them  on  an  easy 
footing  with  her. 

"  Mr.  Seymour,"  she  said  affably, 
"  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  desirous 
of  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance, 
ever  since  I  saw  you  in  the  breakfast- 
room  this  morning." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  flat- 
tered," said  John,  his  heart  beating 


thick  and  fast.     "  May  I  ask  why  you 
honor  me  with  such  a  wish  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  because  you 
strikingly  resemble  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine,"  said  Miss  Ellis,  with  her 
sweet,  unconscious  simplicity  of  man- 
ner. 

"  I  am  still  more  flattered,"  said 
John,  with  a  quicker  beating  of  the 
heart,  "  only  I  fear  that  you  may  find 
me  an  unpleasant  contrast." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  not,"  said  Lillie  with 
another  smile:  "we  shall  soon  be  good 
friends,  too,  I  trust." 

"  I  trust  so  certainly,"  said  John 
earnestly. 

Bell5  Trevors  now  joined  the  party; 
and  the  four  were  soon  chatting 
together,  on  the  best  footing  of 
acquaintance.  John  was  delighted 
to  feel  himself  already  on  easy  terms 
with  the  fair  vision. 

"  You  have  not  been  here  long  ?  " 
said  Lillie  to  John. 

"  No,  I  have  only  just  arrived." 

"  And  you  were  never  here  before  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Ellis,  I  am  entirely  new 
to  the  place." 

"  I  am  an  old  habituee  here,"  said 
Lillie,  "and  can  recommend  myself 
as  authority  on  all  points  connected 
with  it." 

"Then,"  said  John,  "I  hope  you 
will  take  me  under  your  tuition." 

"  Certainly,  free  of  charge,"  she 
said  with  another  ravishing  smile. 

"You  haven't  seen  the  boiling 
spring  yet  ?  "  she  added. 

"  No,  I  haven't  seen  any  thing  yet." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you'll  give  me  your 
arm  across  the  lawn,  I'll  show  it  to 
you." 

All  of  this  was  done  in  the  easiest, 
most  matter-of-course  manner  in  the 
world ;  and  off  they  started,  John  in 
a  flutter  of  flattered  delight  at  the 
gracious  acceptance  accorded  to  him. 

Ethridge  and  Belle  Trevors  looked 
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after  them  with  a  nod  of  intelligence 
at  each  other. 

"  Hooked,  by  George  ! "  said  Eth- 
ridge. 

"  Well,  it'll  be  a  good  thing  for 
Lillie,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  For  her  ?  Oh,  yes,  a  capital  thing 
for  her!" 

"Well,  for/iimtoo." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  John  is  a 
pretty  nice  fellow  ;  a  very  nice  fellow, 
besides  being  rich,  and  all  that ;  and 
Lillie  is  somewhat  shop-worn  by  this 
time.  Let  me  see :  she  must  be  seven 
and  twenty." 

«  Oh>  yes,  she's  all  that ! "  said  Belle 
with  ingenuous  ardor.  "  Why,  she 
was  in  society  while  I  was  a  school- 
girl,—  yes,  dear  Lillie  is  certainly 
twenty-seven,  if  not  more;  but  she 
keeps  her  freshness  wonderfully." 

"  Well,  she  looks  fresh  enough,  I 
suppose,  to  a  good,  honest,  artless  fel- 
low like  John  Seymour,  who  knows 
as  little  of  the  world  as  a  milk-maid. 
John  is  a  great,  innocent,  country 
steer,  fed  on  clover  and  dew,  and  as 
honest  and  ignorant  of  all  sorts  of 
naughty,  wicked  things  as  his  mother 
or  sister.  He  takes  Lillie  in  a  sacred 
simplicity  quite  refreshing;  but  to 
me  Lillie  is  played  out.  I  know  her 
like  a  book.  I  know  all  her  smiles 
and  wiles,  advices  and  devices ;  and 
her  system  of  tactics  is  an  old  story 
with  me.  I  sha'n't  interrupt  any  of 
her  little  games.  Let  her  have  her 
little  field  all  to  herself:  it's  time 
she  was  married,  to  be  sure." 

Meanwhile,  John  was  being  charm- 
ingly ciceroned  by  Lillie,  and  scarce- 
ly knew  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out.  All  that  he  felt,  and  felt  with 
a  sort  of  wonder,  was  that  he  seemed 
to  be  acceptable  and  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  this  little  fairy,  and  that  she 
was  leading  him  into  wonderland. 

They  went  not  only  to  the  boiling 


spring,  but  up  and  down  so  many 
wild,  woodland  paths,  that  had  been 
cut  for  the  adornment  of  the  Carmel 
Springs,  and  so  well  pleased  were  both 
parties,  that  it  was  supper-time  before 
they  re-appeared  on  the  lawn ;  and, 
when  they  did  appear,  Lillie  was 
leaning  confidentially  on  John's  arm, 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbine  in  her 
hair  that  he  had  arranged  there, 
wondering  all  the  while  at  his  own 
wonderful  boldness,  and  at  the  grace 
of  the  fair  entertainer. 

The  returning  couple  were  seen 
from  the  windows  of  Mrs.  Chit,  who 
sat  on  the  lookout  for  useful  informa- 
tion, and  who  forthwith  ran  to  the 
apartments  of  Mrs.  Chat,  and  told 
her  to  look  out  at  them. 

Billy  This,  who  was  smoking  his  ci- 
gar on  the  veranda,  immediately  ran 
and  called  Harry  That  to  look  at 
them,  and  laid  a  bet  at  once,  that  Lil- 
lie had  "  hooked  "  Seymour. 

"  She'll  have  him,  by  George,  she 
will ! " 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  she  is  always  hooking 
fellows,  but  you  see  she  don't  get 
married,"  said  matter-of-fact  Harry. 
"  It  won't  come  to  anything,  now,  I'll 
bet.  Everybody  said  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Danforth,  but  it  all  ended  in 
smoke." 

Whether  it  would  be  an  engage- 
ment, or  would  all  end  in  smoke,  was 
the  talk  of  Carmel  Springs  for  the 
next  two  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  mind 
of  Carmel  Springs  was  relieved  by 
the  announcement  that  it  was  an 
engagement. 

The  important  deciding  announce- 
ment was  first  authentically  made  by 
Lillie  to  Belle  Trevors,  who  had  been 
invited  into  her  room  that  night  for 
the  purpose. 

"  Well,  Belle,  it's  all  over.  He  spoke 
out  to-night." 
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"He  offered  himself?" 

"Certainly." 

"  And  you  took  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did :  I  should  be  a 
fool  not  to." 

"  Oh,  so  I  think,  decidedly !  "  said 
Belle,  kissing  her  friend  in  a  rapture. 
"  You  dear  creature !  how  nice  !  it's 
splendid ! " 

Lillie  took  the  embrace  with  her 
usual  sweet  composure,  and  turned  to 
her  looking-glass,  and  began  taking 
down  her  hair  for  the  night.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  this  young  lady 
was  not  overcome  with  emotion,  but 
in  a  perfectly  collected  state  of  mind. 

"  He's  a  little  bald,  and  getting 
rather  stout,"  she  said  reflectively, 
"  but  he'll  do." 

"  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  dead  in 
love  as  he  is,"  said  Belle. 

A  quiet  smile  passed  over  the 
soft,  peach-blow  cheeks  as  Lillie  an- 
swered, — 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !  He  perfectly  wor- 
ships the  ground  I  tread  on." 

"  Lil,  you  fortunate  creature,  you ! 
Positively  it's  the  best  match  that 
there  has  been  about  here  this  sum- 
mer. He's  rich,  of  an  old,  respecta- 
ble family;  and  then  he  has  good 
principles,  you  know,  and  all  that, " 
said  Belle. 

"  I  think  he's  nice  myself,"  said 
Lillie,  as  she  stood  brushing  out  a 
golden  tangle  of  curls.  "  Dear  me  !  " 
she  added,  "how  much  better  he  is 
than  that  Danforth !  Eeally  Danforth 
was  a  little  too  horrid  :  his  teeth  were 
dreadful.  Do  you  know,  I  should 
have  had  something  of  a  struggle  to 
take  him,  though  he  was  so  terribly 
rich  ?  Then  Danforth  had  been  hor- 
ridly dissipated, —  you  don't  know,  — 
Maria  Sanford  told  me  such  shocking 
things  about  him,  and  she  knows  they 
are  true.  Now,  I  don't  think  John 
has  ever  been  dissipated." 


"  Oh,  no !  "  said  Belle.  "  I  heard 
all  about  him.  He  joined  the  church 
when  he  was  only  twenty,  and  has 
been  always  spoken  of  as  a  perfect 
model.  I  only  think  you  may  find  it 
a  little  slow,  living  in  Springdale. 
He  has  a  fine,  large,  old-fashioned 
house  there,  and  his  sister  is  a  very 
nice  woman ;  but  they  are  a  sort  of 
respectable,  retired  set, — never  go 
into  fashionable  company." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it !  "  said  Lillie. 
"  I  shall  have  things  my  own  way,  I 
know.  One  isn't  obliged  to  live  in 
Springdale,  nor  with  pokey  old  sis- 
ters, you  know;  and  John  will  do  just 
as  I  say,  and  live  where  I  please." 

She  said  this  with  her  simple,  soft 
air  of  perfect  assurance,  twisting  her 
shower  of  bright,  golden  curls,  with 
her  gentle,  childlike  face,  and  soft, 
beseeching,  blue  eyes,  and  dimpling 
little  mouth,  looking  back  on  her,  out 
of  the  mirror.  By  these  the  little 
queen  had  always  ruled  from  her  cra- 
dle, and  should  she  not  rule  now  ?  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  John  was  half  out 
of  his  wits  with  joy  at  thought  of 
possessing  her  ?  Simply  and  honest- 
ly, she  thought  not.  He  was  to  be 
congratulated ;  though  it  wasn't  a  bad 
thing  for  her,  either. 

"  Belle,"  said  Lillie,  after  an  inter- 
val of  reflection,  "  I  won't  be  married 
in  white  satin,  —  that  I'm  resolved  on. 
Now,"  she  said,  facing  round  with 
increasing  earnestness,  "there  have 
been  five  weddings  in  our  set,  and  all 
the  girls  have  been  married  in  just  the 
same  dress,  —  white  satin  and  point- 
lace,  white  satin  and  point  lace,  over 
and  over,  till  I'm  tired  of  it.  I'm 
determined  I'll  have  something  new." 

"Well,  I  would,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Belle.  "  Say  white  tulle,  for  instance : 
you  know  you  are  so  petite  and  fairy- 
like." 

"  No :  I  shall  write  out  to  Madame 
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La  Koche,  and  tell  her  she  must  get 
up  something  wholly  original.  I 
shall  send  for  my  whole  trousseau. 
Papa  will  be  glad  enough  to  come 
down,  since  he  gets  me  off  his  hands, 
and  no  more  fuss  about  bills,  you  know. 
Do  you  know,  Belle,  that  creature  is 
just  wild  about  me :  he'd  like  to 
ransack  all  the  jewellers'  shops  in 
New  York  for  me.  He's  going  up 
to-morrow,  just  to  choose  the  engage- 
ment ring.  He  says  he  can't  trust  to 
an  order ;  that  he  must  go  and  choose 
one  worthy  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  it's  plain  enough  that  that 
game  is  all  in  your  hands,  as  to  him, 
Lillie ;  but,  Lil,  what  will  your  Cous- 
in Harry  say  to  all  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  he  won't  like  it ; 
but  I  can't  help  it  if  he  don't.  Harry 
ought  to  know  that  it's  all  nonsense 
for  him  and  me  to  think  of  marrying. 
He  does  know  it." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  always  thought, 
Lil,  you  were  more  in  love  with  Harry 
than  anybody  you  ever  knew.  " 

Lillie  laughed  a  little,  and  then  the 
prettiest  sweet-pea  flush  deepened  the 
pink  of  her  cheeks. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  Belle,  I  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  in  circumstances 
to  marry.  But,  you  see,  I  am  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  luxuries  are  essen- 
tial. I  never  could  rub  and  scrub 
and  work ;  in  fact,  I  had  rather  not 
live  at  all,  than  live  poor ;  and  Har- 
ry is  poor,  and  he  always  will  be  poor. 
It's  a  pity,  too,  poor  fellow,  for  he's 
nice.  Well,  he  is  off  in  South  Amer- 
ica !  I  know  he  will  be  tragical  and 
gloomy,  and  all  that, "  she  said ;  and 
then  the  soft  child-face  smiled  to  itself 
in  the  glass,  —  such  a  pretty  little  in- 
nocent smile ! 

All  this  while,  John  sat  up  with 
his  heart  beating  very  fast,  writing  all 
about  his  engagement  to  his  sister, 
and,  up  to  this  point,  his  nearest,  dear- 


est, most  confidential  friend.  It  is 
almost  too  bad  to  copy  the  letter  of  a 
shy  man  who  finds  himself  in  love 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  but  we 
venture  to  make  an  extract :  — 

"It  is  not  her  beauty  merely  that 
drew  me  to  her,  though  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  human  being  I  ever 
saw  :  it  is  the  exquisite  feminine  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  her  character, 
that  sympathetic  pliability  by  which 
she  adapts  herself  to  every  varying 
feeling  of  the  heart.  You,  my  dear 
sister,  are  the  noblest  of  women,  and 
your  place  in  my  heart  is  still  what  it 
always  was ;  but  I  feel  that  this  dear 
little  creature,  while  she  fills  a  place 
no  other  has  ever  entered,  will  yet  be 
a  new  bond  to  unite  us.  She  will  love 
us  both ;  she  will  gradually  come  into 
all  our  ways  and  opinions,  and  be  in- 
sensibly formed  by  us  into  a  noble 
womanhood.  Her  extreme  beauty, 
and  the  great  admiration  that  has  al- 
ways followed  her,  have  exposed  her 
to  many  temptations,  and  caused  most 
ungenerous  things  to  be  said  of  her. 

"  Hitherto  she  has  lived  only  in  the 
fashionable  world;  and  her  literary 
and  domestic  education,  as  she  her- 
self is  sensible,  has  been  somewhat 
neglected. 

"  But  she  longs  to  retire  from  all 
this ;  she  is  sick  of  fashionable  folly, 
and  will  come  to  us  to  be  all  our  own. 
Gradually  the  charming  circle  of 
cultivated  families  who  form  our  so- 
ciety will  elevate  her  taste,  and  form 
her  mind. 

"  Love  is  woman's  inspiration,  and 
love  will  lead  her  to  all  that  is  noble 
and  good.  My  dear  sister,  think  not 
that  any  new  ties  are  going  to  make 
you  any  less  to  me,  or  touch  your  place 
in  my  heart.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  you  to  Lillie,  and  she  longs  to  know 
you.  You  must  be  to  her  what  you 
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have  always  been  to  me,  —  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  felt  better  im- 
pulses, more  humble,  more  thankful, 
more  religious,  than  I  do  now.  That 
the  happiness  of  this  soft,  gentle,  fra- 
gile creature  is  to  be  henceforth  in  my 
hands  is  to  me  a  solemn  and  inspiring 
thought.  What  man  is  worthy  of  a 
refined,  delicate  woman?  I  feel  my 
un worthiness  of  her  every  hour  —  but 
so  help  me  God,  I  shall  try  to  be  all 
to  her  that  a  husband  should ;  and  you, 
my  sister,  I  know,  will  help  me  to 
make  happy  the  future  which  she  so 
confidingly  trusts  to  me. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sister,  I  never 
was  so  much  your  affectionate  brother, 

"JOHN  SEYMOUR. 

"  P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Lillie 
remarkably  resembles  the  ivory  minia- 
ture of  our  dear  sainted  mother.  She 
was  very  much  affected  when  I  told 
her  of  it.  I  think  naturally  Lillie 
has  very  much  such  a  character  as  our 
mother ;  though  circumstances,  in  her 
case,  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  it." 

Whether  the  charming  vision  was 
realized;  whether  the  little  sover- 
eign just  enthroned  will  be  a  just  and 
clement  one ;  what  immunities  and 
privileges  she  will  allow  to  her  slaves, 
—  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  this  story. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Springdale  was  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful rural  towns  whose  flourishing 
aspect  is  a  striking  exponent  of  the 
peculiarities  of  New-England  life. 
The  ride  through  it  presents  a  re- 
freshing picture  of  wide,  cool,  grassy 
streets,  overhung  with  green  arches 
of  elm,  with  rows  of  large,  handsome 
houses  on  either  side,  each  standing 
back  from  the  street  in  its  own  retired 


square  of  gardens,  green  turf,  shady 
trees,  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was,  so 
to  speak,  a  little  city  of  country-seats. 
It  spoke  of  wealth,  thrift,  leisure,  cul- 
tivation, quiet,  thoughtful  habits,  and 
moral  tastes. 

Some  of  these  mansions  were  of 
ancestral  reputation,  and  had  been  in 
the  family  whose  name  they  bore  for 
generations  back ;  a  circumstance  some- 
times occurring  even  in  New-England 
towns  where  neither  law  nor  custom 
unite  to  perpetuate  property  in  cer- 
tain family  lines. 

The  Seymour  house  was  a  well- 
known,  respected  mansion  for  genera- 
tions back.  Old  Judge  Seymour,  the 
grandfather,  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Parson  Seymour,  the  pastor  who 
first  came  with  the  little  colony  of 
Springdale,  when  it  was  founded  as  a 
church  in  the  wilderness,  amid  all  the 
dangers  of  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 

This  present  Seymour  mansion  was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  the  house 
of  the  first  minister  was  built  by 
the  active  hands  of  his  parishioners ; 
and,  from  generation  to  generation, 
order,  piety,  education,  and  high 
respectability,  had  been  the  tradition 
of  the  place. 

The  reader  will  come  in  with  us,  on 
this  bright  June  morning,  through  the 
grassy  front  yard,  which  has  only  the 
usual  New-England  fault  of  being  too 
densely  shaded.  The  house  we  enter 
has  a  wide,  cool  hall  running  through 
its  centre  and  out  into  a  back-garden, 
now  all  aglow  with  every  beauty  of 
June.  The  broad  alleys  of  the  garden 
showed  bright  stores  of  all  sorts  of 
good  old-fashioned  flowers,  well  tended 
and  kept.  Clumps  of  stately  holly- 
hocks and  scarlet  paeonies;  roses  of 
every  hue,  purple,  blush,  gold-color, 
and  white,  were  showering  down  their 
leaves  on  the  grassy  turf;  and  honey- 
suckles climbed  and  clambered  over  ar- 
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bors ;  and  great,  stately  tufts  of  virgin- 
white  lilies  exalted  their  majestic 
heads  in  saintly  magnificence.  The 
garden  was  Miss  Grace  Seymour's  de- 
light and  pride.  Every  root  in  it  was 
fragrant  with  the  invisible  blossoms  of 
memory, — memories  of  the  mother 
who  loved  and  planted  and  watched 
them  before  her,  and  the  grandmother 
who  had  cared  for  them  before  that. 
The  spirit  of  these  charming  old-fash- 
ioned gardens  is  the  spirit  of  family 
love;  and,  if  ever  blessed  souls  from 
their  better  home  feel  drawn  back  to 
any  thing  on  earth,  we  think  it  must 
be  to  their  flower-garden. 

Miss  Grace  had  been  up  early,  and 
now,  with  her  garden-hat  on,  and  scis- 
sors in  hand,  was  coming  up  the  steps 
with  her  white  apron  full  of  roses, 
white  lilies,  meadow-sweets,  and  honey- 
suckle, for  the  parlor  vases,  when  the 
servant  handed  her  a  letter. 

"  From  John,"  she  said,  "  poor  fel- 
low ; "  and  then  she  laid  it  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  the  parlor,  while  she 
busied  herself  in  arranging  her 
flowers. 

"  I  must  get  these  into  water,  or  they 
will  wilt,"  she  said. 

The  large  parlor  was  like  many  that 
you  and  I  have  seen  in  a  certain  re- 
spectable class  of  houses, — wide,  cool, 
shady,  and  with  a  mellow  old  tone  to 
every  thing  in  its  furniture  and  belong- 
ings. It  was  a  parlor  of  the  past,  and 
not  of  to-day,  yet  exquisitely  neat  and 
well-kept.  The  Turkey  carpet  was 
faded:  it  had  been  part  of  the  wed- 
ding-furnishing of  Grace's  mother, 
years  ago.  The  great,  wide,  motherly, 
chintz-covered  sofa,  which  filled  a  re- 
cess commanding  the  window,  wras  as 
different  as  possible  from  any  smart 
modern  article  of  the  name.  The 
heavy,  claw-footed,  mahogany  chairs ; 
the  tall  clock  that  ticked  in  one  corner ; 
the  footstools  and  ottomans  in  faded 


embroidery,  —  all  spoke  of  days  past. 
So  did  the  portraits  on  the  wall.  One 
was  of  a  fair,  rosy  young  girl,  in  a  white 
gown,  with  powdered  hair  dressed  high 
over  a  cushion.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  Grace's  mother.  Another  was  that 
of  a  minister  in  gown  and  bands,  with 
black-silk  gloved  hands  holding  up 
conspicuously  a  large  Bible.  This  was 
the  remote  ancestor,  the  minister. 
Then  there  was  the  picture  of  John's 
father,  placed  lovingly  where  the  eyes 
seemed  always  to  be  following  the 
slight,  white-robed  figure  of  the  young 
wife.  The  walls  were  papered  with  an 
old-fashioned  paper  of  a  peculiar  pat- 
tern, bought  in  France  seventy-five 
years  before.  The  vases  of  India-china 
that  adorned  the  mantels,  the  framed 
engravings  of  architecture  and  pic- 
tures in  Home,  all  were  memorials  of 
the  taste  of  those  long  passed  away. 
Yet  the  room  had  a  fresh,  sweet,  so- 
ciable air.  The  roses  and  honeysuckles 
looked  in  at  the  windows ;  the  table 
was  covered  with  books  and  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  familiar  work-basket  of 
Miss  Grace,  with  its  work,  —  gave  a 
sort  of  impression  of  modern  family 
household  life.  It  was  a  wide,  open, 
hospitable,  generous-minded  room,  that 
seemed  to  breathe  a  fragrance  of 
invitation  and  general  sociability;  it 
was  a  room  full  of  associations  and 
memories ;  and  its  daily  arrangement 
and  ornamentation  made  one  of  the 
pleasant  tasks  of  Miss  Grace's  life. 

She  spread  down  a  newspaper  on  the 
large,  square  centre-table,  and,  empty- 
ing her  apronful  of  flowers  upon  it, 
took  her  vases  from  the  shelf,  and  with 
her  scissors  sat  down  to  the  task  of 
clipping  and  arranging  them. 

Just  then  Letitia  Ferguson  came  in 
across  the  garden,  and  entered  the  back 
door  after  her,  with  a  knot  of  choice 
roses  in  her  hand,  and  a  plate  of  seed- 
cakes covered  with  a  hem-stitched 
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napkin.  The  Fergusons  and  the  Sey- 
mours occupied  adjoining  houses,  and 
were  on  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
undress  intimacy.  They  crossed  each 
others'  gardens,  and  came  without 
knocking  into  each  others' doors  twenty 
times  a  day,  apropos  to  any  bit  of  chit- 
chat that  they  might  have,  a  ques- 
tion to  ask,  a  passage  in  a  book  to 
show,  a  household  receipt  that  they 
had  been  trying.  Letitia  was  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of 
Grace.  In  fact,  the  whole  Ferguson 
family  seemed  like  another  portion  of 
the  Seymour  family.  There  were 
three  daughters,  of  whom  Letitia  was 
the  eldest.  Then  came  Mary  and 
Rose,  two  nice,  charming,  well-in- 
formed, good  girls,  always  cheerful 
and  chatty,  and  with  a  decent  share  of 
ability  at  talking  lively  nonsense.  The 
brothers  of  the  family,  like  the  young 
men  of  New-England  country  towns 
generally,  were  oif  in  the  world  seek- 
ing their  fortunes.  Old  Judge  Fer- 
guson was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school, —  formal,  stately,  polite,  always 
complimentary  to  ladies,  and  with  a 
pleasant  little  budget  of  old-gentle- 
manly hobbies  and  prejudices,  which 
it  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  air  in  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Old  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a  pattern  of 
motherliness,  with  her  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  dress,  her  elaborate  caps, 
her  daily  and  minute  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  all  her  acquaintances, 
and  the  tender  pityingness  of  her 
nature  for  every  thing  that  lived  and 
breathed  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
sorrow. 

Letitia  and  Grace,  as  two  older  sis- 
ters of  families,  had  a  peculiar  inti- 
macy, and  discussed  every  thing  to- 
gether, from  the  mode  of  clearing 
jelly  up  to  the  profoundest  problems 
of  science  and  morals.  They  were 
both  charming,  well-mannered,  well- 


educated,  well-read  women,  and  trust- 
ed each  other  to  the  uttermost  with 
every  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose 
of  their  hearts. 

As  we  have  said,  Letitia  Ferguson 
came  in  at  the  back-door  without 
knocking,  and,  coming  softly  behind 
Miss  Grace,  laid  down  her  bunch  of 
roses  among  her  flowers,  and  then  set 
down  her  plate  of  seed-cakes. 

Then  she  said,  "  I  brought  you  some 
specimens  of  my  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison  bush,  and  my  first  trial  of 
your  receipt." 

"  Oh,  thanks  !  "  said  Miss  Grace  : 
"  how  charming  those  roses  are  !  It 
was  too  bad  to  spoil  your  bush,  though." 

"  No:  it  does  it  good  to  cut  them ;  it 
will  flower  all  the  more.  But  try  one 
of  those  cakes  —  are  they  right  ?  " 

"  Excellent !  you  have  hit  it  exact- 
ly," said  Grace ;  "  exactly  the  right 
proportion  of  seeds.  I  was  hurrying," 
she  added,  "to  get  these  flowers  in 
water,  because  a  letter  from  John  is 
waiting  to  be  read." 

"  A  letter !  How  nice  !"  said  Miss 
Letitia,  looking  towards  the  shelf. 
"  John  is  as  faithful  in  writing  as  if  he 
were  your  lover." 

"  He  is  the  best  lover  a  woman  can 
have,"  said  Grace,  as  she  busily  sorted 
and  arranged  the  flowers.  "  For  my 
part,  I  ask  nothing  better  than  John." 

"  Let  me  arrange  for  you,  while  you 
read  your  letter,"  said  Letitia,  taking 
tliQ  flowers  from  her  hands. 

Miss  Grace  took  down  the  letter 
from  the  mantel-piece,  opened,  and 
began  to  read  it.  Miss  Letitia,  mean- 
while, watched  her  face,  as  we  often 
carelessly  watch  the  face  of  a  person 
reading  a  letter. 

Miss  Grace  was  not  handsome,  but 
she  had  a  good,  honest,  kindly,  sincere 
face ;  and  her  friend  saw  gradually  a 
dark  cloud  rising  over  it,  as  one  watches 
a  shadow  on  a  field. 
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When  she  had  finished  the  letter, 
with  a  sudden  movement  she  laid  her 
head  forward  on  the  table  among  the 
flowers,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  She  seemed  not  to  remember 
that  any  one  was  present. 

Letitia  came  up  to  her,  and,  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  hers,  said,  "  What 
is  it,  dear  ?  " 

Miss  Grace  lifted  her  head,  and  said 
in  a  husky  voice,  — 

"  Nothing,  only  it  is  so  sudden ! 
John  is  engaged  !  " 

"  Engaged  !  to  whom  ?  " 

"  To  Lillie  Ellis." 

"John  engaged  to  Lillie  Ellis?" 
said  Miss  Ferguson  in  a  tone  of 
shocked  astonishment. 

"  So  he  writes  me.  He  is  complete- 
ly infatuated  by  her." 

"  How  very  sudden ! "  said  Miss  Le- 
titia. "  Who  could  have  expected  it  ? 
Lillie  Ellis  is  so  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  any  of  the  women  he  has  ever 
known." 

"That's  what's  the  matter,"  said 
Miss  Grace.  "  John  knows  nothing  of 
any  but  good,  noble  women,  and  he 
thinks  he  sees  all  this  in  Lillie  Ellis." 

"There's  nothing  to  her  but  her 
wonderful  complexion,"  said  Miss 
Ferguson,  "  and  her  pretty  little  coax- 
ing ways ;  but  she  is  the  most  utterly 
selfish,  heartless  little  creature  that 
ever  breathed." 

"Well,  she  is  to  be  John's  wife," 
said  Miss  Grace,  sweeping  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flowers  into  her  apron  ; 
"  and  so  ends  my  life  with  John.  I 
might  have  known  it  would  come  to 
this.  I  must  make  arrangements  at 
once  for  another  house  and  home. 
This  house,  so  much,  so  dear  to  me, 
will  be  nothing  to  her;  and  yet  she 
must  be  its  mistress,"  she  added,  look- 
ing round  on  every  thing  in  the  room, 
and  then  bursting  into  tears. 

Now,  Miss  Grace  was  not  one  of  the 


crying  sort,  and  so  this  emotion  went 
to  her  friend's  heart.  Miss  Letitia 
went  up  and  put  her  arms  round  her. 

u  Come,  Gracie,"  she  said,  "you must 
not  take  it  so  seriously.  John  is  a 
noble,  manly  fellow.  He  loves  you,  and 
he  will  always  be  master  of  his  own 
house." 

"  No,  he  won't,  —  no  married  man 
ever  is,"  said  Miss  Grace,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  sitting  up  very  straight. 
"  No  man,  that  is  a  gentleman,  is  ever 
master  in  his  own  house.  He  has  only 
such  rights  there  as  his  wife  chooses  to 
give  him ;  and  this  woman  won't  like 
me,  I'm  sure." 

"  Perhaps  she  will,"  said  Letitia,  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

"  No,  she  won't ;  because  I  have  no 
faculty  for  lying,  or  playing  the  hypo- 
crite in  any  way,  and  I  sha'ii't  approve 
of  her.  These  soft,  slippery,  pretty, 
little,  fibbing  women  have  always  been 
my  abomination." 

"  0  my  dear  Grace  ! "  said  Miss 
Ferguson,  "  do  let  us  make  the  best  of 
it." 

"I  did  think,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  that  John  had  some 
sense.  I  wasn't  such  a  fool,  nor  so 
selfish,  as  to  want  him  always  to  live 
for  me.  I  wanted  him  to  marry ;  and 
if  he  had  got  engaged  to  your  Hose,  for 
instance  ...  0  Letitia  !  I  always  did 
so  hope  that  he  and  Rose  would  like 
each  other." 

"  We  can't  choose  for  our  brothers," 
said  Miss  Letitia,  "  and,  hard  as  it  is, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  love 
those  they  bring  to  us.  Who  knows 
what  good  influences  may  do  for  poor 
Lillie  Ellis  ?  She  never  has  had  any 
yet.  Her  family  are  extremely  common 
sort  of  people,  without  any  culture  or 
breeding,  and  only  her  wonderful 
beauty  brought  them  into  notice ;  and 
they  have  always  used  that  as  a  sort 
of  stock  in  trade." 
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"  And  John  says,  in  this  letter,  that 
she  reminds  him  of  our  mother,"  said 
Miss  Grace,  "  and  he  thinks  that  nat- 
urally she  was  very  much  such  a  char- 
acter. Just  think  of  that,  now  ! " 

"  He  must  be  far  gone,"  said  Miss 
Ferguson ;  "  hut  then,  you  see,  she  is 
distractingly  pretty.  She  has  just  the 
most  exquisitely  pearly,  pure,  delicate, 
saint-like  look,  at  times,  that  you  ever 
saw  ;  and  then  she  knows  exactly  how 
she  does  look,  and  just  how  to  use  her 
looks ;  and  John  can't  be  blamed  for 
believing  in  her.  I,  who  know  all 
about  her,  am  sometimes  taken  in  by 
her." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Grace,  "Mrs. 
Lennox  was  at  Newport  last  summer 
at  the  time  that  she  was  there,  and  she 
told  me  all  about  her.  I  think  her 
an  artful,  unscrupulous,  unprincipled 
woman,  and  her  being  made  mistress 
of  this  house  just  breaks  up  our  pleas- 
ant sociable  life  here.  She  has  no 
literary  tastes  ;  she  does  not  care  for 
reading  or  study  5  she  won't  like  our 
set  here,  and  she  will  gradually  drive 
them  from  the  house.  She  won't 
like  me,  and  she  will  want  to  alienate 
John  from  me, — so  there  is  just  the 
situation. 

"  You  may  read  that  letter,"  added 
Miss  Grace,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  toss- 
ing her  brother's  letter  into  Miss 
Letitia's  lap.  Miss  Letitia  took  the 
letter  and  read  it.  "Good  fellow!" 
she  exclaimed  warmly,  "you  see  just 
what  I  say, — his  heart  is  all  with  you." 
"Oh,  John's  heart  is  all  right 
enough  !  "  said  Miss  Grace  ;  "  and  I 
don't  doubt  his  love.  He's  the  best, 
noblest,  most  affectionate  fellow  in 
the  world.  I  only  think  he  reckons 
without  his  host,  in  thinking  he  can 
keep  all  our  old  relations  unbroken, 
when  he  puts  a  new  mistress  into  the 
house,  and  such  a  mistress." 

"  But  if  she  really  loves  him  "  — 


"Pshaw  !  she  don't.  That  kind  of 
woman  can't  love.  They  are  like  cats, 
that  want  to  be  stroked  and  caressed, 
and  to  be  petted,  and  to  lie  soft  and 
warm,  and  they  will  purr  to  any  one 
that  will  pet  them,  —  that's  all.  As  for 
love  that  leads  to  any  self-sacrifice, 
they  don't  begin  to  know  any  thing 
about  it." 

"  Gracie  dear,"  said  Miss  Ferguson, 
"this  sort  of  thing  will  never  do.  If 
you  meet  your  brother  in  this  way,  you 
will  throw  him  off,  and,  maybe,  make 
a  fatal  breach.  Meet  it  like  a  good 
Christian,  as  you  are.  You  know,"  she 
said  gently,  "  where  we  have  a  right  to 
carry  our  troubles,  and  of  whom  we 
should  ask  guidance." 

"  Oh,  I  do  know,  'Titia  ! "  said  Miss 
Grace ;  "  but  I  am  letting  myself  be 
wicked  just  a  little,  you  know,  to  relieve 
my  mind.  I  ought  to  put  myself  to 
school  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  it 
came  on  me  so  very  suddenly.  Yes," 
she  added,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  course 
of  my  Bible  and  Fenelon  before  I  see 
John,  —  poor  fellow." 

"And  try  to  have  faith  for  her," 
said  Miss  Letitia. 

"  Well,  I'll  try  to  have  faith,"  said 
Miss  Grace ;  "but  I  do  trust  it  will  be 
some  days  before  John  comes  down  on 
me  with  his  raptures,  —  men  in  love 
are  such  fools." 

"  But,  dear  me ! "  said  Miss  Letitia,  as 
her  head  accidentally  turned  towards 
the  window ;  "  who  is  this  riding  up  ? 
Gracie,  as  sure  as  you  live,  it  is  John 
himself!" 

"John  himself!"  repeated  Miss 
Grace,  becoming  pale. 

"  Now  do,  dear,  be  careful,"  said  Miss 
Letitia.  "  I'll  just  run  out  this  back- 
door and  leave  you  alone ; "  and,  just  as 
Miss  Letitia's  light  heels  were  heard 
going  down  the  back  steps,  John's 
heavy  footsteps  were  coming  up  the 

front  ones.  (To  be  continued.) 
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BY    GEORGE  M.    STEELE. 

WHEN      Asa      Whitney,      nearly  tent ;  canons  and  deep  defiles,  where 

twenty-five  years  ago,  hegan  to  agi-  the  winter  snows  are  from  twenty  to 

tate  the   project   of  a  railroad  from  forty   feet   in   depth,    and    in   which 

the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  leagues   of  snow-sheds  would   be  in- 

Ocean,     everybody     was      interested  dispensable  to  uninterrupted  travel,  — 

and  entertained,  — just  as  everybody  these  and  other  difficulties,  impossible 

is  interested  and  entertained  by  the  to  be  appreciated  except  by  practical 

stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     Some  and   intelligent   engineers,  presented 

regarded  it  as  a  magnificent  joke,  like  an  array  of  obstructions  such  that  it 

a  project  of  communication  with  the  is   no  wonder   that   even   those  who 

moon.       Others    saw   in   it  a  daring  were    not    accused   of   lacking    faith 

conception,  not  at  all  unthinkable  or  in  human  capability  could  only  look 

absurd,    and,    indeed,    quite   possible  upon  the  scheme  as  a  remote  possi- 

and  even  plausible  on  paper ;  but  as  bility.       In    a   pamphlet   before    me, 

to  its  practicability  —  why,  that  was  not  yet  two  years  old,  the  impractica- 

quite  another  thing.     Others  still,  in  bility  of  the  completion  of  the  road 

the   fulness   of  their  faith,  expected  over  its   present  route  is   powerfully 

that  this  great  miracle  of  American  argued,  and  the  disastrous  failure  of 

enterprise  would  hereafter  be  accorn-  the  Quixotic  project  confidently  fore- 

plished,  though,  of  course,  not  in  their  told.     But,  for  six  or  eight  months,  — 

day.     If  their  credulity  was  laughed  so  long  that  it  has  got  to  be  an  old 

at,  they  could  fall  back  on  Franklin's  story,  —  a    marvellous   story,    to   be 

extravagant     expectation     that     the  sure,   but   with   a    kind    of    historic 

time   would   come    when    the    news  maturity  about  it,  —  for  six  or  eight 

would  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos-  months  the  great  highway  has  been 

ton  in  two  weeks.  completed ;  and  many  thousands  of 

Yet  I   suppose  very  few  of  those  persons    have    been   carried   over   it 

who   speculated  on    the   subject  had  "from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 

any  thing  like  an  adequate  concep-  to  the  end  of  the  land." 
tion  of  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  the        It  might  be  supposed,  that,  having 

undertaking.      Dreary  deserts  desti-  accomplished  this  marvellous  feat,  we 

tute    of    water    and    of    vegetation,  would   be    content;    that   one   great 

where,   for  considerable   portions    of  highway  across    the   continent,  built 

the  road,  the  ties  even  must  be  ob-  in  defiance  of  such  immense  natural 

tained     hundreds     of    miles     away ;  obstacles,  would  render  us  complacent 

great     mountain-barriers,    the     most  and  satisfied.     It  is  such  an  achieve- 

practicable  passes  in  which  are  near  ment  as  not  only  to  create  a  new  era 

the  line  of  perpetual  frost;    precipi-  in  commerce,  but   as   to   perceptibly 

tous,  rocky   declivities   along   narrow  affect  the  general  current  of  history, 

shelves,  on  which  scarcely  a   single  But  this  being    contented  with  any 

track  can  be  laid,  and  that  in   con-  thing   that   has  been  done  is  not  a 

stant  danger,   during   a  part  of  the  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

year,  from   snow-slides   miles  in    ex-  tury.     Witness   the  Atlantic   Cable. 
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Who  in  other  ages  would  ever  have 
dreamed  that  a  second  line  would  be 
thought  of  for  a  hundred  years  ? 
But,  lo !  we  have  already  three  cables, 
and  projects  for  several  others !  So 
now  of  the  continental  railways.  In- 
stead of  regarding  this  one  as  having 
met  the  great  want,  we  are  more 
clamorous  for  two  or  three  additional 
roads  than  we  were  for  the  first.  It 
was  naturally  thought,  that  if  the 
central  route,  directly  between  the 
central  points  of  trade  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  encountered  obsta- 
cles insuperable  to  any  thing  below 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  faith,  the 
southern,  by  reason  of  the  still  larger 
spaces  of  sparsely  or  not  at  all  in- 
habited country  through  which  it 
must  pass,  and  the  northern,  for 
partly  the  same  reason  and  partly 
because  of  the  higher  latitudes,  would 
prove  still  more  formidable  and  un- 
likely enterprises.  Why,  then,  when 
the  pressing  necessity  has  once  been 
met  at  tremendous  outlay,  proceed,  at 
still  greater  and  more  extravagant  ex- 
pense, to  achieve  that  for  which  there 
can  now  be  only  an  inferior  demand  ? 
It  is  urged,  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  that  it  will  open  up  vast 
regions  of  inhabitable  territory,  rich  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  abounding 
in  mineral  wealth;  that  it  will  not 
only  shorten  the  distance  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  but  that  it  will  bring  us 
within  a  thousand  miles  or  more  of 
ocean  navigation  nearer  the  Asiatic 
commercial  centres ;  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  scarcely  in  any  degree  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  the  completion  of 
the  Central  and  Union  lines ;  and 
that,  by  reason  of  the  milder  climate, 
and  the  lower  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  engineering  difficulties  are 
less,  and  the  facilities  for  construct- 
ing and  operating  the  road  are 
greater. 


It  was  not  unnatural  to  infer,  that 
the  climate  all  along  this  preferred 
route  would  prove  to  be  of  a  forbidding 
character.  The  high  northern  lat- 
itude, and  the  extent  and  altitude  of 
the  mountain  regions,  would  seem  to 
necessitate  this  conclusion.  But,  to 
the  surprise  of  nearly  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  the  various 
explorations  have  entirely  dissipated 
these  notions,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
principal  portions  of  the  country  are 
concerned.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Minnesota,  perhaps,  the  rigor  of  the 
winters  had  not  been  seriously  over- 
estimated. From  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  climate  re- 
sembles that  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Northern  New  York ;  though, 
on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, there  is  less  depth  of  snow. 
But  here  are  no  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  line  of  the  road  is  over  vast  plains, 
the  highest  points  of  which  are  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  After  the  line  leaves  the 
Mississippi,  and  more  arid  more  as  it 
goes  towards  the  mountains,the  climate 
becomes  milder.  It  is  found  that  the 
isothermal  line  of  mean  summer  tem- 
perature, of  65°  Fahrenheit,  which 
runs  through  the  interior  of  Michi- 
gan, and  south  of  the  centre  of  Wis- 
consin, bends  northward  in  the  latter 
State,  crossing  the  St.  Croix  a  few  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi, 
passes  the  latter  river  at  Crow  Wing, 
over  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
St.  Paul,  and  continues  on  into  Brit- 
ish America,  till  it  reaches  a  point 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  international  boundary. 
The  line  of  mean  annual  temperature, 
of  50°,  running  through  Central  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  entering  Illinois  eighty 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  passing 
north-westerly  through  Iowa,  leaves 
Nebraska  far  to  the  south-west,  bounds 
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in  a  large  part  of  Dacotah  and  all  of 
Montana  within  a  belt  of  climate  quite 
as  warm  as  the  central  and  southern 
portion  of  the  States  mentioned.  This, 
fact,  together  with  the  more  moderate 
elevation  of  the  mountain  region, 
makes  the  difficulties  from  cold  and 
snow  over  these  highland  ranges  far 
less  serious  than  those  already  over- 
come by  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific, farther  south.  In  considerable 
portions  of  this  large  region,  cattle  and 
horses  left  to  themselves  manage  to 
obtain  subsistence  without  being  fed 
or  housed.  This  amelioration  contin- 
ues increasingly  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
At  Puget  Sound,  47°  N..  the  mean 
annual  temperature  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Norfolk,  Va.  This  mild 
character  of  the  climate  extends  to 
the  north,  so  that  wheat  is  said  to 
mature  in  the  latitude  of  60°  N.,  or 
seven  hundred  miles  beyond  our  na- 
tional boundary. 

The  productiveness  of  immense  re- 
gions contiguous  to  the  line  of  the 
projected  road,  and  their  capability  of 
sustaining  vast  populations,  claim  our 
attention.  The  bugbear  of  the  "  Great 
American  Desert "  has  in  a  vague  way 
invaded  all  this  portion  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  parts  south  of  it.  in 
many  minds  filling  up  nearly  all  the 
space  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the 
Gulf  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Says  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  "  It  has  been  the  error  of 
geographers,  from  A.  D.  1600,  that 
all  of  North  America  beyond  certain 
latitudes  is  filled  with  Serbonian  bogs 
and  Cimmerian  darkness."  Yet  some- 
how the  lines  of  this  terrible  region 
have  steadily  contracted  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  till  half  a  dozen 
great  States  of  incalculably  productive 
resources  have  already  been  formed 
out  of  these  reputedly  worthless  re- 
gions. To  the  sterility  of  the  desert 


has  been  added,  in  the  regions  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  the  supposed  intensity 
of  an  almost  Arctic  winter  on  the 
plains ;  while  the  mountains  beyond, 
nearly  impassable,  rugged,  hard,  rocky, 
and  still  more  cold,  filled  up  the  re- 
maining space  to  the  Pacific.  But, 
little  by  little,  it  has  come  to  be  known, 
that  most  of  the  country  along  the 
proposed  railroad  line  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Pacific  is  of  better  average 
productiveness  than  in  the  portion  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Lakes,  and 
north  of  Pennsylvania  ;  while  much  of 
it  is  of  veiy  great  fertility,  and  capable 
of  sustaining  an  immense  population. 
The  northern  portion  of  Minnesota  is 
already  noted  as  among  the  most  pro- 
lific wheat-producing  countries  in  the 
world ;  while  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  the  raising  of  stock,  it  is  unsur- 
passed. From  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Mississippi,  it  .abounds  in  forests  of 
valuable  timber.  West  of  the  river 
the  forests  diminish,  though  amply 
sufficient ;  and  the  fine  prairie  lands 
are  in  large  proportion.  The  whole 
country  is  well  watered,  and  the  cli- 
mate exceedingly  salubrious. 

West  of  the  Ked  Eiver  of  the 
North,  which  separates  Minnesota 
from  Dacotah,  the  poorest  portion  of 
the  plain  is  found.  The  vestiges  of 
the  "  terrible  desert "  are  in  this 
region.  The  uncultivable  lands  are 
embraced  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
the  Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri, 
and  in  those  occasionally  sterile  tracts 
known  as  Mauvaises  Terres.  The 
Coteau  du  Missouri  is  an  elevated, 
barren,  gravelly  plain,  east  and  north- 
east of  the  Missouri  River,  and  stretch- 
ing along  nearly  parallel  with  it,  most 
of  the  way  from  Nebraska  to  the  Can- 
ada line.  It  is  from  fifteen  to  forty 
miles  wide.  The  Mauvaises  Terres 
range  along  nearly  east  and  west, 
constituting  a  crest,  or  divide,  between 
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the  Yellowstone  and  Platte  Rivers. 
They  occur  at  intervals  through  some 
four  hundred  miles,  but  are  entirely 
south  of  the  line  of  the  road.  With 
these  exceptions,  all  this  portion  of 
the  country  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  described  by  Gov.  Stevens  ("  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Explorations,"  vol.  xii.)  as 
being  not  unlike  the  drier  portions,  or 
steppes,  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Southern  Russia,  which  are  considered 
very  fair  agricultural  districts,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  as  large  a  pop- 
ulation as  is  now  found  in  the  whole 
of  New  England.  Much  of  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing ;  and 
cattle-raising  may  be  carried  on  here 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  Sa}rs  Gov. 
Stevens  ("Pacific  R.  R.  Explorations," 
vol.  xii.  p.  233),  "  There  is  but  little 
country  between  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  the  Mouse  River,  which 
is  not  adapted  to  almost  continuous 
settlement.  ...  I  have  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  over  this  country  you  can 
plant  farms  of  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
furnishing  all  the  arable  and  grazing 
land  required  to  make  agriculture 
profitable."  The  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, the  most  important  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri,  itself  navigable 
for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
its  junction  .with  the  latter,  abounds 
in  valuable  agricultural  land.  Lieut. 
Saxton  ("  Pacific  R.  R.  Reports,"  vol. 
i.  p.  264)  describes  the  country  as 
"  extremely  fertile,  a  fine  hunting- 
range,  and  full  of  game  ;  innumerable 
herds  of  buffalo  extending  in  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach." 

The  Rocky  Mountains  would,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  furnish  only 
sterile,  rugged  masses  of  upheaved 
land.  But  even  here,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Gov.  Stevens  and  other 
explorers,  there  are  numerous  beauti- 
10 


ful  and  fertile  valleys ;  while  within 
the  mountain  belt  "numerous  rich 
prairies  are  met  with,  and  the  hills 
themselves  are  often  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil."  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain,  says  Mr.  Lambert,  another 
explorer,  there  are  "  thousands  of 
square  miles"  of  valuable  land.  In 
the  vallej^s  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia,  "there  are  over 
eleven  thousand  square  miles  of  tilla- 
ble land  of  the  richest  kind ; "  while 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
east  of  the  Cascade  Range,  —  though 
here  there  are  some  doubtful  tracts,  — 
and  especially  between  the  latter  and 
the  Pacific,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fertile  territory,  much  of  it  ranking 
among  the  richest  in  the  world.  Then 
there  is,  at  intervals,  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  excellent  timber,  —  thousands 
of  square  miles  occupied  by  vast  for- 
ests, which,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  furnish  the  most  valuable  lum- 
ber in  the  world.  The  mineral  re- 
sources, too,  are  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible, and  have  already  attracted  to 
the  territories  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Probably  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  met- 
als have  already  been  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington,  since  1862.  Scarcely  less 
important  than  the  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver  are  the  supplies  of  coal, 
which  are  found  in  great  quantities  at 
various  points  on  the  route,  and  at  in- 
tervals not  far  removed  from  each 
other. 

Gov.  Stevens  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  of  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Red  River  to  Puget  Sound,  only  one- 
fifth  part  is  uncultivable  country ;  and 
this  one-fifth  is  made  up,  in  part,  of 
the  mountain  ranges  or  highlands, 
whose  slopes  are  covered  with  valua- 
ble timber,  and  are  more  valuable, 
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perhaps,  than  the  arable  prairie  por- 
tions. It  appears,  after  making  all 
allowances  which  the  most  unfavorable 
reports  justify,  for  unproductive  soil 
in  the  region  between  the  Red  River 
and  the  ^  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
mountains  themselves,  and  in  the 
region  between  the  Rocky  and  Cas- 
cade Range,  there  is  still  left,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  route,  and 
tributary  to  it,  enough  valuable  and 
richly  productive  territory  to  make 
half  a  dozen  States  as  large  as  Mis- 
souri, and  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  as  large  as  the  whole  pres- 
ent population  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  great  Red- 
River  country  in  British  America,  of 
which  we  have  recently  been  hearing 
such  exciting  political  stories.  But 
this  political  interest  is  a  small  part 
of  that  which  attaches  to  this  region. 
Here  is  a/ country  lying  contiguous  to 
our  own,  the  natural  outlet  of  which  is 
through  it,  comprising  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  habitable 
territory,  with  a  climate  not  more  se- 
vere than  the  northern  half  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  abounding 
in  streams  and  lakes,  and  certain  to 
become  a  populous  region  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  There  are  already  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  There  are,  it 
is  estimated,  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  arable  land  of  the 
first  quality,  with  a  still  larger  area 
of  lands  adapted  to  grazing.  Large 
lakes  and  water  courses  facilitate  the 
communication  between* all  parts  of 
this  great,  rich  region,  and,  with  the 
other  advantages,  indicate  a  future 
population  of  many  millions.  Whether 
this  important  territory  is  destined  to 
become  an  integral  portion  of  our 
own  Union  is  uncertain,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  unlikely ;  but  its  im- 
portant commercial  relation  to  us  is 
in  no  respect  problematical.  Already 


the  railroad  from  St.  Paul  is  rapidly 
creeping  up  in  that  direction ;  and, 
sooner  than  most  can  now  estimate, 
we  shall  be  in  familiar  intercourse, 
by  rail-car  and  steamboat,  with  these 
remote  settlers. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
mountain  ranges,  together  with  the 
immense  obstructions  of  snow,  en- 
hanced by  the  higher  northern  lati- 
tude, presented  such  engineering  dif- 
ficulties as  have  not  elsewhere  been 
overcome.  These  obstacles  have 
wonderfully  diminished  as  more 
thorough  explorations  and  more  ac- 
curate surveys  have  been  made. 
We  have  already  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary relative  mildness  of  the  climate, 
as  indicated  by  the  isothermal  lines. 
We  have  also  to  add  to  this  the  lower 
elevation  of  the  mountains  here  than 
farther  south.  The  fact  has  come 
now  to  be  well  understood,  that  the 
snows  are  not  so  deep,  nor  the  ob- 
structions from  them  so  great,  on  the 
mountains  in  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington Territories,  as  along  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific ;  and  they  are 
not  of  such  a  character  there,  as  up 
to  this  time  to  form  any  serious 
trouble  in  the  running  of  trains. 

On  the  northern  route  there  are 
but  two  principal  summits.  On  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific,  engineer- 
ing skill  has  not  been  at  all  baffled, 
though  it  has  had  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  four  principal  summits, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  about  -a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  the  highest  on 
the  northerii  route;  and  the  highest 
of  these  elevations  is  about  three 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  utmost 
elevation  which  the  northern  road 
will  be  required  to  surmount.  Ac- 
cording to  careful  estimates,  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
latter  will  be  eleven  thousand  feet 
less  than  in  the  former.  Nor  are  the 
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gradients  at  all  formidable,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  highest 
crests.  The  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Clark,  flowing  in 
different  directions,  in  their  various 
branches  interlock  among  the  valleys 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  are 
sometimes  found  in  close  proximity. 
A  singular  fact  is  related  by  Lieut. 
Roberts,  in  his  report  of  the  charac- 
teer  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass.  Some 
parties,- in  gold-mining  in  this  region, 
had  dug  a  ditch  across  the  summit. 
The  ditch  at  the  apex  of  the  divide 
was  only  eighteen  feet  deep. 
Through  this  they  carried  the  waters 
of  the  Divide  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  across  to  the  west  side, 
where  it  was  used  in  gold-washing, 
and  the  waste  water  passed  into  the 
streams  which  flow  to  the  Pacific. 
This,  the  military  and  scientific  in- 
vestigator descends  from  his  dignity 
to  facetiously  represent  as  "  highway 
robbery."  But  it  illustrates  the  fa- 
vorable character  of  the  pass. 

In  chief-engineer  Johnson's  report 
of  1867,  in  which  he  has  added  his 
own  observations  and  extensive  stud- 
ies of  the  region  to  the  intelligence 
derived  from  the.  government  surveys 
by  Gov.  Stevens  and  Lieut.  Mullan, 
Cadet's  Pass  is  represented  as  the 
most  eligible  point  for  crossing  the 
main  ridge  of  the  mountains.  This 
is,  by  the  most  reliable  measure- 
ments, six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  above  the  ocean 
level.  The  construction  of  a  tunnel 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length 
will  lessen  the  elevation  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet ;  giving  for  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  railway 
above  the  sea,  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and 
above  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Missouri,  ninety 
miles  distant,  only  two  thousand  five 


hundred  feet.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  pass,  the  highest  gradient  esti- 
mated is  only  seventy  feet  a  mile, 
and  that  only  for  a  short  distance. 
On  the  west  side  the  gradients  will 
not  exceed  fifty  feet  per  mile,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
main  summit,  where  they  may  reach 
seventy  or  seventy-five  feet.  How 
slight  this  is  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  other  and  successful 
roads.  Even  the  New-York  Central, 
for  two  or  three  miles  as  it  leaves 
Albany,  has  a  grade  of  eighty-one 
feet  per  mile ;  the  Penns3rlvania 
Central,  crossing  the  Alleghanies, 
has  grades  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  per  mile  ;  while  on  the  Central 
Pacific,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  there  is  an  average  grade 
of  ninety  feet  to  the  mile. 

More  recent  surveys,  and  especially 
the  one  of  last  summer  by  Lieut. 
Roberts,  indicate  a  more  eligible 
route  still.  The  Deer  Lodge  Pass, 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  has 
an  altitude  of  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  crossed 
without  any  tunnel.  The  line  up 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
from  the  Jefferson  Fork  to  the  sum- 
mit, gives  a  low  average  grade  ;  while 
on  the  west  side,  even  in  the  highest 
parts,  the  gradient  will  not  exceed 
fifty  feet :  and  Lieut.  Roberts  thinks 
that  "the  whole  forty  miles  from 
Deer  Lodge  City  to  the  summit  can 
be  built  as  cheaply  as  roads  are  built 
through  prairie  countries  generally." 
The  Bozeman  Pass  is  five  hundred 
feet  lower  still;  but  the  ascent  on 
either  side  is  not  so  favorable. 

In  the  Cascade  Range,  the  favorite 
route  is  that  by  the  pass  having  the 
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barbarous  name  of  Suoquolmie. 
This  has  an  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sur- 
veys indicate  that  the  passage  of 
the  Cascade  Range  may  be  made  at 
this  point  without  encountering  any 
formidable  obstacles.  "There  will 
be  no  deep  or  expensive  excavation 
or  tunnelling  at  the  summit  or  else- 
where j  no  very  high  embankments, 
or  very  sharp  curvatures ;  and  no 
gradients  exceeding  seventy-five  to 
eighty  feet  per  mile."  I  mention 
these  particulars  because  they  show 
that  the  engineering  difficulties,  un- 
til recently,  and  perhaps  by  many 
up  to  this  time,  supposed  to  be  nearly 
insurmountable,  are  far  less  than 
those  already  long  since  overcome  by 
some  of  our  most  important  rail- 
roads, and  especially  recently  in  that 
master-piece  of  modern  enterprise,  — 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific.  In 
fact,  they  are  scarcely  greater,  except 
by  reason  of  the  greater  length  of 
the  road,  than  those  surmounted  by 
almost  any  considerable  line  of  road 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears nearly  certain  that  nearly  all 
the  embarrassments  encountered  in 
the  line  already  accomplished,  by 
reason  of  deep  defiles  with  precipi- 
tous sides,  may  here  be  avoided.  The 
other  portions  of  the  route  besides 
those  I  have  spoken  of  present  no 
greater  difficulties  than  such  as  are 
common  to  prairie  country  almost 
anywhere. 

The  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  are  supplied  for  the 
most  part  by  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Even  iron  might 
be  furnished  from  the  abundant  and 
rich  ores  near  some  portions  of  the 
route,  and  the  abundance  of  fuel; 
but  this,  I  believe,  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  cost.  Rocks 


adapted  to  the  purpose  are  found 
along  most  of  the  line,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Wood  and  timber 
of  the  best  quality  and  in  profuse 
quantity  exist  throughout  the  line 
of  the  route,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Red  River,  and  from  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
terminus  of  the  road.  Between  Red 
River  and  the  mountains,  though 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  avail- 
able timber,  probably  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what  is  used  will  have  to 
be  transported  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Another  interesting  and  important 
fact,  connected  with  both  the  build- 
ing and  the  running  of  the  road,  is 
found  in  the  lines  of  water  commu- 
nication in  nearly  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  general  line  of  the  rail- 
way. 

The  Missouri  River  is  now  navi- 
gated by  river  steamers  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton,  near  the  Grand  Falls,  —  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Several  of  its  branches  are 
also  navigable  to  a  limited  extent. 
This  navigation,  especially  upon  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  upper  Missouri, 
can  be  greatly  increased. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  the  Flathead 
and  Clark  Rivers,  even  in  their  upper 
portions,  nine  months  in  a  year  are 
navigable  for  small  steamboats  ;  while, 
lower  down,  the  Clark  and  also  the 
Columbia  Rivers  afford  ample  means 
of  water  communication  to  the 
ocean.  "Within  ninety  miles  of 
the  main  crest  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  west  side,  are  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Bitter  Root  branch  of 
Clark's  River ;  and  from  this  point  an 
improvement  by  short  canals  and 
locks,  in  some  half  a  dozen  places 
only,  extends  the  navigation  to  the 
Pacific.  All  of  these  rivers  have  a 
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remarkably  uniform  flow.  Their 
waters  are  kept  up  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  after  the  effect  of 
the  winter  and  spring  rains  has 
passed  off,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  upon  the  more  elevated 
ranges." 

The  following  table  will  show,  that 
by  constructing  connecting  lines  of 
rail  between  navigable  waters, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  little  more 
than  eight  hundred  miles,  transporta- 
tion by  steam  can  be  effected  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Water.  Rail. 

From  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mis- 
souri River 485 

From  the  Missouri  River  to  the 

Great  Falls 500  ... 

From  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri 

to  Flathead  River,  crossing  the 

mountain 200 

From  Flathead  River  to  foot  of 

Rend  d'Oreille  Lake  .  .  .  175  ... 
From  Rend  d'Oreille  Lake  to  Fort 

Taylor  on  Lewis's  Fork 140 

From  Fort  Taylor  on  Lewis's  Fork 

to  Portland .        .  225 


Total  miles      . 


.      900      825 


The  distances  from  our  great  com- 
mercial cities  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  greatly  reduced  by  this  route. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  by 
the  great  railroad  already  completed, 
according  to  apparently  reliable  esti- 
mates, it  is  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  miles.  From 
Puget  Sound  to  Lake  Superior  it  is 
reckoned  at  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  miles,  and  to 
Chicago  by  way  of  St.  Paul,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  miles. 
If  we  made  allowance,  under  the  rule 
adopted  by  engineers,  for  reducing 
rise  and  fall  to  horizontal  distance, 
the  difference  of  eleven  thousand  feet, 
before  referred  to,  equals  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles;  making  an  actual 
difference  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  Chicago,  and  of  about  eight 


hundred   and    eighty   miles  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Lakes  direct. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of 
distances  between  San  Francisco  by 
the  central  route,  and  Puget  Sound 
by  the  northern,  and  the  eastern, 
centres  of  trade,  was  presented  to  the 
New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  W.  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  late  President 
of  the  North-western  Railway :  — 


Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
"        "  Puget  Sound 

St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco    . 
"        "  Puget  Sound      . 

Cincinnati  to  San  Francisco  . 
"         "  Puget  Sound    . 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  . 
"          "  Puget  Sound    . 

Boston  to  San  Francisco 
"      "  Puget  Sound  . 

Baltimore  to  San  Francisco  . 
"         "  Puget  Sound     . 
Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco 
"  "  Puget  Sound 


Miles. 

.  2,448 

•  1, 

.  2,345 

.  1,981 

.  2,685 

.  2,200 

.  3,417 

.  2,892 

.  3,484 

.  2,942 

.  3,219 

.  2,819 

.  3,271 

.  2,729 


906   542 


364 


485 


525 


542 


400 


542 


We  are  to  remember  that  the  loco- 
motive meets  the  steamboat  almost 
midway  of  the  continent;  and  that, 
by  means  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
canals,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
is  easy  water  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  cities.  Im- 
provements now  in  contemplation 
will  in  no  great  length  of  time 
doubtless  enable  us  to  ship  cargoes 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
European  ports  without  breaking 
bulk.  This  will  then  become  the 
most  eligible  route  for  Asiatic  com- 
merce, not  for  our  own  land  alone, 
but  for  all  Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  known  by  everybody, 
though  perhaps  most  people  have 
been  told  of  it  several  times,  that,  for 
all  purposes  of  navigation,  Puget 
Sound  is  nearer  the  great  Asiatic 
marts  than  is  San  Francisco.  Even 
if  the  vessels  going  out  from  the 
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Golden  Gate  took  their  course  di- 
rect for  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai, 
they  would,  by  reason  of  the  longer 
degrees  of  latitude  farther  south, 
scarcely  have  less  sailing  than  by 
bending  round  more  to  the  north. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prevailing 
winds  and  ocean  currents  of  the 
Pacific  are  such  that  vessels  from 
Asia  find  their  most  eligible  route 
bringing  them  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound ;  thus 
making  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
when  completed,  a  saving  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  of  ocean  navigation. 
This,  added  to  the  diminution  of  dis- 
tance overland  already  alluded  to, 
gives  us  a  route  from  our  Eastern 
cities  to  the  coast  of  Asia  shorter 
than  any  other  by  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  When  this  road  shall  be 
in  successful  operation,  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
means  of  it  from  New- York  City 
will  not  exceed  about  four  days,  al- 
lowing an  average  rate  of  movement 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Thence  to 
Shanghai,  in  China,  the  voyage  will 
occupy  eighteen  to  nineteen  days, 
at  the  mean  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour ;  making  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
three  days  in  all  from  New  York,  — 
a  less  time  than  is  now  occupied  in 
making  the  voyage  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco. 

The  journey  from  London  or 
Paris,  allowing  the  same  rate  of  trav- 
el, will  be  accomplished  in  a  little 
more  than  a  month,  and  will  be  still 
further  reduced  when  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  is  completed  to  Hali- 
fax or  the  Gut  of  Canso.  One 
might  go  from  London  to  Shanghai 
by  this  route  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  would  require  to  reach  the 
same  point  by  way  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  scarcely  so 
much  as  two-thirds  the  time  re- 


quired to  go  by  the  latter  route  from 
England  to  Calcutta.  It  has  been 
for  years  growing  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, that  through  America  lies  the 
direct  and  expeditious  path  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  importance 
of  our  continental  railroad  lines  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  thus  be- 
comes conspicuous.  An  English 
writer  says,  "It  is  believed  that 
the  amount  of  direct  traffic  which 
would  be  created  between  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  England,  by 
a  railway  from  Halifax  to  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  would  soon  more  than 
cover  the  interest  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended. .  .  .  Vancouver's  Island  is 
nearer  to  Sydney  than  [is]  Panama, 
by  nine  hundred  miles ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  proposed  route  by 
trans-American  railway,  the  latter 
is  the  most  expeditious  that  has  been 
found. 

"  By  this  inter-oceanic  communica- 
tion, the  time  to  New  Zealand  would 
be  reduced  to  forty-two,  and  to  Syd- 
ney to  forty-seven  days ;  being  at 
least  ten  less  than  by  steam  from 
England  via  Panama." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
received  by  England  from  China  are 
of  comparatively  small  bulk  and 
costly  quality.  Their  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  quick  transportation. 
For  instance,  we  learn  that  the  Lon- 
don merchants  will  pay  sixty  dollars 
a  ton  for  tea  by  steamer  eighty  days 
from  Foochow,  rather  than  wait  a 
hundred  and  twenty  days  for  the 
sailing  vessels  with  freights  at 
twenty  dollars.  When  the  eighty 
days  are  reduced  to  forty  by  direct 
communication  through  America,  we 
may  expect  a  correspondent  increase 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  trade. 
For  our  own  land  the  advantage 
must  be  vastly  greater. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  most  natural 
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course  to  build  the  first  Pacific  rail- 
road where  it  has  been  built.  With 
the  knowledge  hitherto  acquired,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
achievement  is  worthy  of  the  age  and 
the  nation ;  and,  though  we  may  dis- 
regard the  spread-eagle  eulogy  ex- 
pended on  it  by  vaporing  rhetoricians, 
scarcely  too  much  can  be  said  in 
sober  praise  of  it.  The  Government 
did  wisely  in  lending  its  credit  to  aid 
in  the  construction.  No  doubt  it  is 
equally  wise  in  refusing  to  lend  its 
credit  to  other  schemes,  and  even  to 
so  important  enterprises  as  additional 
routes  for  the  North  and  the  South : 
though  there  is  little  doubt,  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  if 


not  of  the  Southern,  the  Government 
would  find  large  profit  in  so  doing. 
But  there  must  be  a  stop  somewhere, 
and  perhaps  it  will  find  no  better 
or  more  satisfactory  place  than  where 
it  has  now  made  its  stand.  The 
munificent  grants  of  land  given  to 
aid  and  encourage  the  enterprise, 
together  with  the  certainty  of  im- 
mense patronage  almost  as  soon  as 
the  work  can  be  completed,  are  call- 
ing into  co-operation  comprehensive 
capitalists  and  energetic  business-men ; 
and  we  may  expect,  that,  within  five 
years  at  farthest,  another  great  route 
across  the  continent  will  be  opened, 
another  great  path  for  the  mighty  and 
still  growing  commerce  of  the  world. 


SHE    WEITES. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ON  the  next  morning  the  dreaded 
lecture  came;  but,  in  truth,  it  was 
much  more  mild  than  Lulu  expected. 
She  was  in  an  unusually  gentle  frame 
of  mind,  from  the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  she  had  enjoyed  on 
the  previous  day;  and  the  self-re- 
proaches of  her  betrothed,  who  ac- 
cused and  justified  himself  in  one 
breath,  brought  about  a  more  speedy 
reconciliation  than  she  had  antici- 
pated. Little  Lulu  was  indeed  so 
charming  after  the  ball,  in  her  per- 
fect freshness  and  beauty,  that  those 
accusations  against  himself  arose  in- 
voluntarily in  her  presence,  though 
they  had  not  stood  in  the  original 
programme  of  the  day.  But  when 
they  took  their  lessons  afterwards,  as 
usual,  Lulu  was  still  very  inattentive. 

The  dancing-music  was  ringing  in 


her  ears,  and  she  was  expected  to  tell 
about  the  goddesses  of  Fate.  They 
had  never  danced ! 

As  Altenberg  stood  upon  the  stairs, 
taking  his  leave,  Herr  Von  Marcewsky 
was  announced.  A  charming  blush 
rose  to  Lulu's  face.  "Oh,  he  has 
come  to  see  the  birds ! "  she  cried. 
"  Take  him  into  papa's  room,  Jacob. 
I  will  come  directly !  " 

"  But,  Lulu,  that  is  no  way  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  gentleman. 
Papa  is  not  there.  Thou  wilt  not  go 
down  without  thy  mother?  Why 
dost  thou  not  dismiss  him  without 
ceremony  ?  " 

There  was  the  old  lordly  tone  again. 
"Papa  knows  that  his  friend,  Herr 
Von  Marcewsky,  is  coming;  and  he 
will  certainly  return  soon.  What 
could  mamma  tell  him  about  the 
birds  and  flowers  ?  " 

"Then  caU  Aunt   Elsbeth.     It   ia 
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not  proper  for  thee  to  receive  a  young 
man's  visit  alone !  " 

"Lulu,  where  are  you?"  called 
her  father's  voice. 

"  I  am  coming !  Adieu,  Oswald  ! " 
she  cried,  as  she  sprang  down  stairs. 
Then  the  study  door  closed;  Lulu 
had  vanished. 

Oswald  left  the  house  slowly,  in 
deep  thought.  A  jealous  pain  took 
possession  of  him.  He  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Lulu,  with  himself,  with 
the  whole  world.  Did  she  make 
teaching  hard  for  him  ?  or  had  he  no 
talent  for  education  ?  Did  he  love 
this  wild  child?  or  did  he  love  the 
Lulu  who  would  exist  at  some  future 
period,  —  the  woman  of  his  dreams, 
formed  by  his  hand,  as  it  were  ? 

At  times  he  was  inclined  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  education,  and  take 
this  fair  creature  to  his  breast  like  a 
fresh  rose,  with  all  her  charms. 
Marriage  itself  would  educate  her. 
But  could  he  give  up  the  work  of 
education,  and  thus  confess  that  he 
had  been  conquered  by  the  little  fee- 
ble hands  of  a  young  maiden  ?  No : 
she  should  first  learn  to  obey,  to  sub- 
mit every  ^bought  and  wish  to  him, 
receive  mental  and  spiritual  food 
from  him  alone ;  the  luxuriant  vines 
of  imagination  must  be  pruned :  he 
would  be  her  lord  ! 

During  all  this  subtle  investiga- 
tion, a  young  couple  sat  in  the  bird- 
chamber,  chatting  together  like  old 
friends.  The  professor  had  left 
them  in  this  seclusion,  after  a  few 
friendly  words  to  his  young  guest. 
It  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale  to  the 
young  man,  as  he  looked  at  the 
maiden,  and  saw  how  she  talked  with 
those  twittering,  fluttering  creatures 
in  a  language  which  every  bird 
seemed  to  understand;  for  the  most 
timid  flew  without  fear  upon  her  lit- 
tle white  finger,  while  others  plucked 


at  her  hair,  or  perched  upon  her 
shoulder.  It  was  all  like  a  dream. 
How  much  had  he  seen,  notwith- 
standing his  youth  !  how  many  things 
had  enticed  and  allured  him  in  the 
life  of  the  great  city  at  home  !  —  but 
such  fascination  as  this  had  never 
surrounded  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
this  charmed  retreat  must  dissolve 
before  his  eyes,  and  pass  away  in 
mist,  together  with  the  lovely  girl  by 
his  side.  The  form  of  the  old  man 
seated  in  that  strange  apartment, 
divided  from  them  by  a  glass  door, 
seemed  to  him  like  that  of  some  en- 
chanter. Of  what  did  he  talk  with 
his  young  companion  ?  Well,  —  she 
chatted,  and  he  listened.  His  usual 
readiness  had  left  him.  He  could 
not  carry  on  with  her  such  conversa- 
tion as  had  already  given  him  the 
reputation  of  a  piquant  member  of 
society  in  the  saloons  of  the  great 
world.  The  subjects  which  were 
there  discussed  were  as  strange  to 
her  as  the  birds  and  flowers  among 
which  he  now  found  himself  were  to 
him. 

But  Lulu  considered  his  embarrass- 
ment very  agreeable ;  his  astonish- 
ment and  his  questions  did  not  amuse 
her,  but  rather  gave  delight. 

Oswald  never  asked  questions ; 
she  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
teach  him,  she  was  only  taught  by 
him ;  and  here  she  could  let  her 
knowledge  of  flowers  shine  out  so 
brilliantly  !  How  soon  an  hour  flew 
by,  as  she  led  him  from  one  group 
to  another  !  He  did  not,  indeed,  re- 
tain the  slightest  of  all  her  learned 
distinctions,  nor  did  he  remember  the 
name  of  a  bird  or  a  flower;  he  was 
only  conscious  of  a  voice  infinitely 
charming,  eyes  shining  and  innocent, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  and  a 
grace  of  movement  which  enraptured 
him. 
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"What  a  shame  that  she  is  des- 
tined to  the  melancholy  obscurity  of 
a  citizen's  existence  !  "  he  thought,  as 
he  was  going  home.  "Why  is  she 
not  at  least  rich  ?  or  why  do  you  need 
so  much,  Hippolytus  Von  Mar- 
cewsky  ?  Why  do  you  ruin  so  many 
horses,  and  play  so  willingly  and  — 
so  unfortunately  ?  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  how  all  this  has  come  about! 
Surely  I  have  had  no  pleasure  in  it. 
It  is  well  that  in  this  little  nest  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  extrava- 
gances. Grandmamma  may  really 
feel  easy.  At  all  events,  I  will  go 
very  often  to  the  professor's ! "  So 
ended  his  wise  soliloquy. 

Oh,  how  did  papa's  new  friend 
please  Lulu !  He  was  the  only  man 
of  whom  she  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
fear,  who  did  not  awe  her  in  the  least. 
The  men  whom  she  was  accustomed 
to  see  every  day  had  each  some 
peculiarity,  which  she  involuntarily 
either  feared  or  admired.  The  sar- 
castic raillery  of  Uncle  Fritz  was 
hard  to  bear ;  when  the  organist  sat 
at  the  piano  or  the  organ,  the  halo  of 
a  higher  being  surrounded  him  ;  and 
then  Oswald  Altenberg  —  alas  !  she 
felt  so  far  below  him,  she  looked  up  to 
him  with  a  sort  of  reverence ;  she 
would  have  given  up  a  part  of  her  life 
to  be  able  to  reach  him ;  but  it 
wounded  her  very  deeply  that  he 
seemed  to  consider  himself  so  de- 
cidedly a  sun,  and  looked  upon  her  as 
a  little  faded  star.  Lovers,  in  all  the 
books  she  had  read  in  Aunt  Elsbeth's 
room,  always  took  a  very  low  seat  at 
the  feet  of  the  lady  whom  they  adored. 
How  beautiful  that  must  be !  She 
admired  every  thing  that  these  lovers 
did,  or  that  they  did  not  do.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  their  mistresses,  and 
sang  their  charms  in  verses  of  every 
possible  kind.  Was  not  that  real 
love?  Could  Oswald  write  a  poem 


on  her  ?  And  yet  that  belonged  to 
love ;  the  poets  in  the  books  and 
Aunt  Elsbeth  must  know  best!  In 
Hippolytus  she  saw  a  sort  of  knight, 
who  would  just  fit  in  to  one  of  these 
romances.  How  amiably  he  talked  ! 
how  merry  he  could  be  !  how  child- 
ishly he  laughed  at  the  birds !  and  how 
unrestrainedly  could  she  prattle  with 
him  !  There  was  no  sign  of  a  learned 
man  about  him.  Lulu  felt  that  he 
did  not  know  much  more  than  herself, 
—  she  had  now  and  then  sounded  him 
with  true  womanly  skill,  —  and  this 
conviction  made  her  very  happy.  He 
could  never  correct  her,  never  censure 
her,  never  abash  her ;  not  one  particle 
of  anxiety  did  she  feel  in  his  presence. 
And  occasionally  he  said  things  that 
sounded  so  pretty,  they  ought  to 
be  put  in  verse  immediately.  She 
noticed  that  he  was  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  she  said  or  did ;  and 
when  she  was  with  him,  she  felt  like 
a  bird  that  has  escaped  from  its  cage. 

At  first  the  two  young  people  saw 
each  other  very  rarely  in  the  profess- 
or's house ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
often  they  happened  to  meet  else- 
where !  Altenberg's  presence  never 
disturbed  these  meetings,  for  Lulu 
chatted  with  perfect  freedom  with  her 
new  friend  before  him.  Summer 
favored  their  meetings ;  picnics  were 
arranged,  in  which  Werner  took  part 
with  his  daughter;  and  they  met  in 
walks,  and  in  garden  concerts. 

Oswald  accompanied  his  betrothed 
on  such  occasions  with  secret  reluc- 
tance ;  but  he  began  to  say  to  himself 
again  and  again,  "She  is  so  young, 
she  needs  now  the  sunshine  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  soon  the  sunshine  of  love 
alone  will  satisfy  her ! "  But  it  was  a 
strange  feeling  which  darted  through 
him,  when  Lulu  would  suddenly  spring 
up,  and,  with  a  sweetly  pleading 
"Thou  wilt  allow  it,  Oswald?"  invite 
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her  young  friend  to  gather  a  bouquet 
of  field-flowers  with  her ;  and  the  two 
young  forms  then  went  on  side  by  side, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  his  sight. 
How  gladly  would  he  have  followed 
them !  He  knew  that  he  might  hear 
every  word  of  their  conversation,  for 
he  had  smiled  often  enough  at  the 
childish  talking  which  went  on  freely 
in  his  presence;  and  sometimes  he 
would  have  given,  he  hardly  knew 
what  himself,  if  he  could  only  talk  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  about  nothing,  as 
the  young  lieutenant  did,  just  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  Lulu  smile  so  charm- 
ingly. The  time  often  seemed  to  him 
endlessly  long  while  such  a  bouquet 
was  gathered !  Indeed,  they  did  not 
hurry  particularly  about  it !  They  had 
not  much  to  say  about  botanical 
names  in  this  merry  seeking  and 
finding ;  but  the  young  girl  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  instruct  her  companion,  and  that 
was  a  very  remarkable  pleasure  :  she 
laughed  at  him  heartily  when  he 
asked  her  the  name  of  the  simplest 
flower.  How  sweet  and  pleasant  was 
such  intercourse !  though  she  confessed 
in  her  heart  that  the  society  of  such 
men  as  Oswald  and  papa,  who  knew 
every  thing,  would  really  be  much 
more  useful  to  her. 

Werner  himself  was  evidently  re- 
joiced at  this  addition  to  his  circle. 
The  cheerful  face  of  his  child  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness  ;  and,  sinee 
her  betrothal,  she  had  often  seemed 
more  grave  than  was  pleasing  to  him. 
He  esteemed  his  future  son-in-law 
very  highly;  but  doubts  sometimes 
arose  in  his  mind  whether  he  was 
just  the  right  man  for  Lulu.  Aunt 
Elsbeth  also  showed  the  strongest 
predilection  for  Hippolytus,  —  that 
amiable  youth,  who  so  promptly 
picked  up  her  ball  of  yarn  or  her 
knitting-needle,  never  forgot  to  in- 


quire for  her  health,  and  hastened  to 
offer  her  his  arm  whenever  they  came 
to  a  steep  place  in  their  walks.  His 
fine  face  and  chivalrous  bearing  re- 
minded her  forcibly  of  her  favorite 
heroes  of  romance.  His  very  name 
charmed  her.  Erau  Ernestine  was 
the  only  one  who  maintained  a  more 
than  cool  reserve  towards  the  de- 
scendant of  that  woman  who  had 
once  possessed  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band; and  in  this  respect,  also,  she 
was  Altenberg's  silent  ally.  Never 
did  an  invitation  to.  enter  her  house 
pass  her  lips ;  and  thus  the  visits  of 
Hippolytus  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessor's room  and  the  garden.  All 
the  manifest  attempts  of  the  young 
man  to  change  this  coldness  to  friend- 
liness were  in  vain ;  the  aversion  of 
the  mother  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  interest  of  the  daughter.  Not 
a  word  of  reproach  or  of  warning  fell 
upon  Lulu,  however.  Frau  Ernestine 
had  vowed,  in  that  hour  she  had  spent 
in  her  husband's  study,  never  to 
speak  of  Werner's  protege ;  but  she 
almost  wished  that  the  cloud  which 
was  seen  at  times  on  Oswald's  brow 
might  develop  into  a  storm,  so  that 
she  could  say,  "  See  how  that  woman 
still  brings  misfortune  upon  us,  and 
what  reason  I  have  to  hate  her  for- 
ever ! " 

The  lessons  bet\veen  Lulu  and  her 
betrothed  had  by  no  means  ceased  in 
the  mean  while ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  heedless  as  she  used  to  be. 
She  was  friendly  and  attentive,  al- 
most without  exception ;  and  a  slight 
jealous  pang  smote  the  heart  of 
Alteriberg,  as  he  thought  that  not  he, 
but  another,  had  wrought  this  change. 
Hippolytus  appeared  more  frequently 
than  ever  in  the  room  of  his  fatherly 
friend,  without  exciting  the  wonder 
of  any  one  but  Frau  Ernestine ;  and 
Lulu's  old  friends  thought  it  very 
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natural  that  she  should  sit  with  him 
among  the  birds  and  flowers,  or 
wander  with  him  through  the  garden. 
Her  father  thought  it  was  very 
agreeable  to  work  when  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  clear,  human  voices 
mingling  with  the  chirping  of  birds ; 
and  now  and  then  Lulu's  silvery 
laugh  arose,  or  Hippolytus,  with  his 
fine  tenor,  sang  half  aloud  some 
popular  song  which  he  had  heard 
from  "  grandmamma."  Then,  indeed, 
the  pen  of  the  professor  rested,  and 
his  thoughts  floated  away,  over- 
whelming his  heart  with  the  tide  of 
memory ;  the  water  rose  and  fell 
about  the  lonely  fisherman's  cot,  and 
she,  with  her  enchanting  voice  and 
magic  eyes,  "spake  to  him" 
and  "sang  to  him." 

Sometimes  the  two  children,  as 
Altenberg  always  called  them,  read 
together.  Lulu  took  her  exercises, 
which  she  could  not  prepare  alone,  to 
him;  "but  Oswald  must  not  know 
it ! "  she  softly  pleaded. 

Then  they  sat  down  together  in 
the  professor's  study,  —  the  girl  on  the 
old  sofa,  and  Hippolytus  in  a  chair 
by  her  side.  The  dark,  manly  head 
was  close  to  Lulu's  fair  hair ;  and  his 
eyes,  wandering  from  the  book,  rested 
on  the  little  rosy  face  before  him, 
which  was  bent  over  her  book,  with 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense 
eagerness.  His  assistance  was  cer- 
tainly not  very  valuable ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  at  home  only  in  Italian, 
which  language  his  "  grandmamma  " 
spoke  like  her  mother-tongue,  he  said. 
It  was  the  scene  between  Sophia  and 
Sargino  over  again,  —  a  sportive 
teaching  and  learning,  the  prettiest 
picture  which  one  could  see.  Amid 
smiles  and  jests  was  the  work  begun, 
amid  smiles  and  jests  was  it  ended. 

On  a  mild  autumn  afternoon,  Lulu 
sat   with   her  young   friend   on   the 


veranda,  by  the  door  of  §the  study. 
Altenberg  could  not  come  until  even- 
ing ;  as  a  distinguished  scholar,  pass- 
ing through  the  town,  had  requested 
the  pleasure  of  his  society.  Hippo- 
lytus had  just  told  her  the  history  of 
his  lonely  youth,  his  little  tricks  in 
the  corps  of  cadets,  also  a  few  —  but 
only  a  few  —  episodes  from  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  Lieutenant ;  "  and  then  had 
spoken  rather  mysteriously  of  all 
sorts  of  unfulfilled  and  unattainable 
wishes:  and,  brushing  away  the 
smoke  of  his  cigarette  with  his  hand, 
that  it  might  not  blow  over  to  her, 
for  the  first  time  he  appeared  some- 
what sad.  Lulu  looked  upon  him  in 
surprise.  Never  had  he  looked  so 
handsome  to  her.  This  touch  of 
melancholy  was  so  we'll  suited  to  his 
fine  features,  and  —  woman's  heart  is 
so  foolishly  compassionate ! 

"  I  was  alone   also,"  she  said,  with 

a  desire  to  comfort  him.    "  It  must  be 

beautiful  to  have  brothers  and  sisters !" 

"  At  least  a  sister,  to  whom  we  could 

tell  every  thing  ! " 

"  Or  a  brother,"  she  said  softly. 
The  young  man  turned  hastily  to- 
wards her,  and,  flinging  away  his  cig- 
arette, cried    passionately,  "Fraulein 
Lulu,  take  me  for  your  brother ! " 

She  started,  almost  in  terror.  A 
deep  blush  spread  over  cheeks  and 
brow.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
then  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Do  you 
need  a  sister  ?  " 

"Do  I  need  her!"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant in  the  most  solemn  voice.  "  I 
have  so  many  secrets  which  I  could 
confide  to  no  one  but  a  sister ;  for  we 
should  naturally  tell  each  other  every 
thing." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  course.  Well, 
I  think  that  Altenberg  and  papa  will 
allow  it." 

"  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  any 
one  about  a  brother,  I  think." 
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"  I  must  certainly  ask  papa.  I  have 
never  had  a  secret  from  him." 

"Then  tell  no  one  else." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  papa  at  once  ?  " 

"  You  know,  Fraulein  Lulu,  that  tins 
is  his  strict  hour  for  study,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  be  interrupted.  Tell 
him  afterwards,  and  confess  to  me  now, 
before  all  things,  whether  you  would 
like  to  have  me  for  a  brother  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  it ! " 

A  little,  warm  hand,  not  entirely 
quiet,  was  hesitatingly  laid  in  his. 

Hippolytus  drew  it  to  his  lips,  and 
then  bent  a  little  to  look  into  Lulu's 
drooping  face,  and  whispered,  "  But 
brothers  and  sisters  must  say f  Thou ' ! " 

"  Is  that  absolutely  necessary?"  she 
asked,  smiling  and  confused. 

(t  Have  you  ever  known  a  sister  who 
addressed  her  brother  as  '  You '  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!" 

"  Then  let  my  fair  little  sister  try 
once  :  she  need  only  say, (  Dear  Hip- 
polytus, do  thou  bring  me  yonder 
rose.'  " 

Blushing  again  and  again,  she  laugh- 
ingly repeated  his  words.  He  sprang 
up,  and  rushed  away  to  pluck  the 
flower ;  then  he  sank  011  one  knee  be- 
fore her,  handed  her  the  rose,  and 
said,  "  Little  sister,  I  adore  thee ! " 

It  was  really  very  easy  to  say  "  thou," 
— so  easy  that  Lulu  wondered  at  it 
herself;  and,  when  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed,  she  could  hardly  under- 
stand that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
she  called  her  new  brother  "You." 
"Now  thou  must  make  confession  to 
me,  of  two  kinds,"  said  Lulu,  as  they 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  garden 
together. 

"Any  thing  that  thou  wilt." 

"  I  would  like  to  know  whether  thou 
hast  ever  —  loved  any  one  —  except 
thy  grandmamma  —  and  thy  relatives 
generally —  I  mean  a  woman ;  for  that 


is  so  interesting.  And  then  —  thou 
must  tell  me  what  is  the  greatest 
desire  of  thy  heart,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  thou  didst  declare  impossible." 

The  young  lieutenant  hesitated  a 
moment  before  he  answered  in  a  some- 
what unsteady  voice,  "  I  have  never 
yet  really  loved  —  that  is,  what  is 
called  actually  loving.  Why,  I  have 
liked  to  see  a  pretty  face  now  and 
then,  sister  dear.  What  is  love  ?  "  he 
continued  with  pathos.  "  I  believe  it 
is  best  not  to  rush  into  this  passion. 
It  is  not  well  even  to  talk  about  it. 
As  for  that  wish  which  distresses  me, 
and  which  may  cause  my  ruin  if  it  is 
not  fulfilled  "  — 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  "  she  -in- 
terrupted in  horror.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Besides  the  longing  to  pay  my 
debts,  it  is  —  a  yellow-dun  horse,  —  a 
horse,  a  noble,  beautiful  animal,  in- 
stead of  my  tiresome  nag ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, grandpapa  has  declared 
he  will  not  give  me  another  horse 
until  I  learn  to  ride  more  reasonably, 
or  until  I  become  a  captain ! " 

"  A  yellow-dun  horse  ?  "  repeated 
Lulu  thoughtfully.  "How  much  does 
such  an  animal  cost  ?  I  have  not  the 
least  idea." 

"  It  is  in  reality  a  trifle,  —  at  the 
most,  thirty  or  forty  louis  d'or." 

Lulu  became  very  pale,  and  gazed 
at  him  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 
"  But,  I  pray  thee,  dost  thou  call  that 
a  trifle?" 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  A  singer  would 
earn  it  by  singing  three  songs ;  a 
writer  would  shake  it  out  of  his 
sleeve ! " 

"  A  writer  ?  Dost  thou  really  be- 
lieve that  ?  " 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  very  happy  if  thy 
steed  should  be  given  to  thee  ?  And 
then  —  do  not  be  angry,  dear  brother, 
that  I  say  this  —  thou  wouldst  not 
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incur  any  more  debts,  nor  ever  play 
again  ;  for  is  it  not  true  that  you  play 
a  little  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  I  believe  —  but  it  is  only  a  little 
necessary  diversion  after  the  labors 
and  exertions  of  the  service.  But  to 
contract  debts  when  in  possession  of 
such  a  horse  is  out  of  the  question, 
upon  my  honor ! "  he  protested. 

Lulu  walked  along  by  his  side, 
silent  and  thoughtful.  It  was  cool; 
for  the  sun  had  just  set,  and  the 
autumn  twilight  was  falling  upon  the 
garden.  The  lamp s  in  her  father's 
study  glimmered  through  the  vines 
at  the  window,  and  showed  her  a  tall, 
manly  form  just  stepping  upon  the 
veranda. 

"  Oswald  is  coming ! "  she  said. 

"  We  will  not  play  brother  and  sis- 
ter before  him,"  whispered  Hippolytus 
quickly. 

Lulu  nodded,  and  hastened  towards 
her  betrothed.  She  hung  upon  Alten- 
berg's  arm  with  greater  tenderness 
than  usual.  What  would  he  say  to 
her  new  brother  ?  She  was  suddenly 
oppressed  by  a  vague  feeling  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  wrong  towards  him. 
This  was  her  first  secret  from  him. 

"Aunt  Elsbeth,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve a  writer  can  earn  much  money  ? 
How  much  has  Johanna  Schopen- 
hauer, or  Henrietta  Hanke,  or  Frau 
Yon  Wolzogen,  or  any  of  your  favor- 
ites, received  ? "  asked  Lulu  one 
day. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
book,  my  child,  upon  the  publisher, 
and  the  newspapers.  I  cannot  esti- 
mate it  for  thee.  But,  as  I  think 
that  merit  must  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  the  merit,  I  say  that  gold  has 
been  showered  at  their  feet.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
write,  foolish  little  one  ?  " 

And  Aunt  Elsbeth  drew  the  young 


maiden  into  her  arms  with  great  ten- 
derness, as  she  spoke  thus. 

"  I,  auntie  ?  Ah,  what  could  I  write, 
indeed?  I  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience at  all.  At  most,  I  could  only 
tell  about  the  birds  and  flowers." 

"  Well,  that  would  be  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  care  much 
for  such  things  myself.  To  suit  me, 
a  book  must  contain  a  regular  love 
experience,  and  hard  trials ;  it  must 
have  something  about  consumption, 
or,  if  possible,  of  poison,  or  —  perfect 
renunciation." 

"  Then  you  think  that  people  would 
listen  to  stories  about  the  birds  and 
flowers  ?  They  would,  indeed,  be  very 
different  from  these  sad  love  stories ; 
for  love  tales  concerning  the  birds  and 
flowers  are  mostly  merry." 

"The  public  would  surely  accept 
them  5  but  I  prefer  those  old  stories, 
over  which  we  can  weep  a  little." 

The  entrance  of  the  mother  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  "  Altenberg 
is  waiting  for  you,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter.  "  He  seems  quite  impa- 
tient." Lulu  thoughtfully  left  the 
room. 

Frau  Ernestine  seated  herself  as  if 
exhausted.  Her  face  wore  such  a 
restless,  troubled  expression,  that  Aunt 
Elsbeth  anxiously  cried,  "  What  is  the 
matter?  What  have  you  to  say  to 
me  ?  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing  has  happened  yet,  but 
something  dreadful  will  happen,"  was 
the  answer,  uttered  in  a  violent  tone. 
"  Lulu  will  make  us  all  unhappy  with 
her  levity  and  her  childish  ways  ;  and 
Werner  is  helping  her  on !  Have 
none  of  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  child  will  lose  her  be- 
trothed ?  What  has  it  availed  that  I 
have  forbidden  that  youth  to  cross  my 
threshold?  My  husband  opens  his 
doors  to  him,  and  they  meet  freely 
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everywhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them  that  they  cannot  do  so 
in  my  presence.  Oswald  is  too  proud 
to  complain,  but  I  see  how  he  suffers. 
What  a  misfortune  for  our  child,  and 
for  us  all,  that  the  descendant  of  that 
wretched  woman  ever  entered  our 
house  !  I  must  speak  to  my  husband 
about  it;  and  yet  I  have  not  the 
courage.  Will  you  do  it  for  me,  Els- 
beth  ?  » 

"  Undertake  a  conversation  of  that 
kind  ?  That  would  be  an  impossibility 
indeed,  or  —  a  wrong,"  replied  Elsbeth 
quietly.  "  And,  besides,  what  will  you 
really  demand  from  him  ?  What  wrong 
has  been  done  up  to  this  time  ?  Why 
will  you  startle  Lulu  from  her  innocent 
unconsciousness,  and  forcibly  separate 
the  two  children  ?  Is  not  separation 
the  best  means  to  call  out  an  affection 
which  has  never  before  existed  ?  The 
less  notice  you  take  of  them,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  Lulu.  And,  even 
supposing  that  her  heart  is  really 
awakened  now,  could  you  check  the 
feeling  which  has  drawn  her  to  such 
a  fresh,  youthful  companion  ?  Or 
would  your  child  be  happy  if  you 
should  violently  press  her  into  another 


path  ?  She  did  not  love  her  betrothed 
when  she  became  his  bride,  and  Os- 
wald has  not  taken  the  right  means, 
in  his  intercourse  with  her,  to  awaken 
her  slumbering  love  ;  he  torments  the 
child,  in  my  opinion.  Lulu  may  yet 
learn  to  love  him ;  for,  like  every  true 
wroman,  she  will  finally  be  drawn  to 
him  who  inspires  her  with  the  greatest 
awe ;  but  they  must  give  her  time ! 
Men  like  Hippolytus  are  agreeable, 
certainly,  but  seldom  dangerous  in 
these  days,  I  think,  when  such  in- 
creased demands  are  made  on  all 
sides.  If  you  are  not  careful,  now, 
you  will  be  the  very  one  to  bring  about 
the  trouble  you  are  dreading." 

"And  you  too!  Fritz  says  the 
same  thing  to  me  every  day.  But  I 
cannot  allow  that  you  are  right.  I 
shall  talk  with  Oswald,  and  do  as  he 
thinks  best.  Promise  me  only  this 
one  thing,  Elsbeth,  that  you  will  help 
me  bring  Lulu  to  reason ;  for  you 
have  so  much  influence  with  her !  " 

"  Be  at  ease,  Ernestine  !  I  wish  for 
Lulu's  happiness  with  all  my  heart ; 
for  my  love  is  as  deep  as  yours.  God 
bless  her !  Let  us  leave  her  in  peace 
for  the  present." 


FEAR     AND     TEUST. 

BY    S.    K.    CALTHROP. 

WHEN  last  beneath  the  midnight  stars  I  trod, 
An  awe  fell  on  me  from  those  depths  afar : 
"  Great  Gulfs  of  Silence  "  round  each  separate  star 

Fathomless  distances  filled  full  of  God  ; 

Heaven  beyond  heaven,  without  bound  or  bar. 

And  thus  my  lips :  "  Thy  love  I  dare  not  claim, 
Infinite  Heart,  whose  pulses,  like  a  sea, 

Strike  shore  of  sun  and  star,  yet  onward  flame, 
Unspent,  unbroken,  everlastingly ! " 

So  spake  I,  by  Infinitude  oppressed. 

Yet  ever  wrapt  in  peace  for  thought  too  deep, 
Like  some  small  sea-bird  on  the  waves  asleep, 

My  steadfast  heart  all  unaware  did  rest, 
0  Father !  on  the  ocean  of  thy  breast ! 
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BY    S.    FARRINGTOX. 


"  Ix  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,"  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
"there  appeared  in  Italy,  in  the 
beautiful  Umbrian  country,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  a  figure  of  the 
most  magical  power  and  charm,  —  St. 
Francis."  It  is  he  by  whom  Ernest 
Kenan  illustrates  Jesus.  In  him  we 
come  upon  the  divinest  perfections  of 
our  nature.  He  is  a  saint  of  the  most 
exquisite  tenderness,  refinement,  and 
grace.  We  may  not  find  him  ex- 
empted from  the  peculiarities  of  his 
time  ;  yet  he  stands  forth  like  a 
dream  of  celestial  goodness  above 
it,  and  above  all  the  ordinary  re- 
ligious life  of  the  world.  Since  the 
revelation  of  human  possibilities  by 
Jesus  Christ,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  character  of  man  has  had 
elsewhere  a  sweeter  efflorescence. 

He  was  born  at  Assisi,  in  the  year 
1182.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. His  mother  was  a  quiet  woman, 
of  noble  parentage,  .religious  and  de- 
vout. The  boy  was  christened  John. 
But  the  christening  did  not  hold. 
Masculine  and  mercantile  considera- 
tions  changed  the  .name  to  Francis. 
The  merchant  had  business  relations 
with  France. 

The  child  was  a  spontaneous  little 
fellow.  He  was  light-hearted  and 
lovable.  There  was  sunshine  in  his 
eye,  the  wavelets  of  his  hair,  and 
pervading  his  whole  nature.  His 
father  supplied  him  lavishly  with 
money.  He  gave  it  as  freely  as  he 
received.  He  was  the  source  of  in- 
numerable good  things  to  his  mates. 
So  he  became  their  favorite,  their  best 
fellow,  the  gladdener  of  their  eyes. 

As  a  youth,  he  carried  a  gay  and 


careless  heart.  Never  was  a  nature 
more  effervescent.  His  conviviality 
and  hilariousness  were  excessive ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  detecting  even  a 
temporary  subsidence  of  his  pure 
moral  tone.  It  is  said  that  an  im- 
pure expression  never  fell  from  an- 
other's lips  a  second  time  in  his 
presence.  His  father  often  censured 
him,  saying  that  he  lived  more  like 
the  son  of  a  prince  than  the  son  of  a 
merchant.  But  he  was  left  to  have, 
to  do,  and  to  be  very  much  as  he 
listed.  Rarely  does  one  look  upon  a 
more  bright  and  joyous  picture  than 
this  of  the  youth  of  charming  St. 
Francis. 

The  first  break  in  his  happy  for- 
tunes came  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Hostility  arose  between  Assisi  and 
Perugia.  He,  with  several  gay  com- 
panions, went  gallantly  into  the  war. 
In  the  very  first  skirmish,  they  were 
captured,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  reverse  was  severe.  Dejection 
fell  upon  all  except  Francis.  His 
spirits  were  still  irrepressible.  The 
rest  often  grew  provoked  at  his  levity. 
He  retorted  by  -declaring  that  they 
were  blind  to  the  fine  ludicrous  points 
of  the  situation.  His  light  heart 
supported  his  comrades,  even  against 
their  will. 

One  fellow-prisoner  was  exceeding- 
ly depressed  and  irritable.  He  be- 
came so  quarrelsome,  that  all  save 
Francis  shrank  away  from  and  de- 
spised him.  To  him  Francis  turned 
with  special  sympathy  and  devotion. 
He  became  his  most  tender  and  heal- 
ing friend.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  ear- 
liest manifestation  of  that  peculiar 
characteristic  —  love  to  the  unlovely 
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—  which  developed  in  this  admirable 
soul,  until  people  said,  "  This  man 
listens  to  those  to  whom  God  himself 
will  not  listen." 

All  imprisonments  in  that  century 
were  severe  and  abusive  in  the  ex- 
treme. This  one  lasted  an  entire 
year.  When  Francis  came  forth,  he 
was  weak,  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to 
drag  himself  along  with  the  aid  of  a 
staff.  Under  the  native  sunshine  of 
his  soul,  he  soon  regained  himself, 
and  enlisted  for  some  chivalric  war 
adventure.  Halting  at  Spoleto,  one 
day,  he  fell  into  a  thoughtful  mood. 
There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
morbid  about  it,  but  it  was  in  down- 
right earnest.  He  confessed  to  him- 
self that  he  was  living  without  serious 
purpose ;  that  this  careless  gayety 
would  no  longer  satisfy  him;  and  that 
the  present  military  adventure  had 
no  further  charm.  He  went  back  to 
Assisi  full  of  a  vague  unrest.  His 
longings  were  indefinite,  his  con- 
sciousness unsatisfactory.  Old  com- 
rades rallied  him  on  his  abstracted 
manner,  charged  him  with  being  in 
love.  He  confessed  that  he  was  in- 
deed in  love,  but  with  an  ideal  so  fair 
and  noble,  that  it  could  neither  be 
realized  nor  described.  His  soul  was 
swayed  by  an  almost  unearthly  dream. 
He  had  conceived  of  moral  perfection. 

He  struggled  long  with  himself. 
The  sin  and  misery  of  the  world 
weighed  him  down.  The  contrast 
between  ordinary  religious  life  and 
the  life  of  Jesus  overwhelmed  him. 
The  whole  structure  of  Christendom 
seemed  to  need  rebuilding.  Was  he 
competent  to  it  ?  Could  he,  like  that 
Galilean,  make  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion ;  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  de- 
scend to  the  lowest  depths ;  give  him- 
self utterly  to  the  most  abject,  thank- 
less, and  vile  ?  Not  easily.  A 
fastidious  sensitiveness  and  delicacy 


forbade.  The  love  of  family,  of 
friends,  and  the  possibility  of  some 
easier  perfection,  forbade.  He  en- 
tered a  wilderness  of  temptations. 
There  are  traces  of  family  conflicts, 
of  really  violent  endeavors  to  keep 
him  to  the  path  called  sensible.  But 
he  conquered  step  by  step.  One  day 
his  father,  incensed  at  his  course, 
accused  him,  before  the  civil  authori- 
ties, as  one  who,  under  the  plea  of 
charity,  squandered  goods  not  yet  his 
own.  The  magistrates  handed  the 
case  over  to  the  Church.  During  this 
trial  before  the  ecclesiastics,  Francis 
stripped  off  the  garments  for  which 
he  knew  he  was  indebted  to  his 
father,  exclaiming,  "  Till  now  I  have 
called  you  my  father:  henceforth  I 
have  only  the  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  ! "  The  perfect  kindness  with 
which  he  uttered  these  firm  and  thor- 
oughly earnest  words  brought  tears 
to  all  eyes.  The  presiding  bishop 
forgot  both  the  dignity  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  occasion,  and,  falling  upon 
the  young  man's  neck,  allowed  his 
heart  to  say,  "  God  and  all  good 
angels  bless  you !  "  Freed  now  from 
all  family  considerations,  he  devoted 
himself  with  an  angelic  tenderness  to 
the  most  miserable  of  his  fellow-men. 
Outside  of  Assisi,  and  of  all  Italian 
towns  of  that  period,  stood  a  few  iso- 
lated huts,  or  sheds.  They  were  very 
rough  and  rude.  They  were  the 
abodes  of  lepers.  These  unhappy 
creatures  went  off  upon  the  grand 
Crusades  healthy,  enthusiastic,  appar- 
ently beloved  of  God  and  man.  They 
came  back  covered  with  this  loath- 
some disease.  They  were  believed  to 
be  objects  of  divine  vengeance.  The 
Church  had  excommunicated  them. 
They  were  cut  off  from  human  inter- 
course. To  their  pitiful  abodes  Fran- 
cis went,  with  words  of  sympathy,  and 
deeds  of  helpfulness.  His  heart  was 
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never  so  light.  He  sang  amid  the 
huts.  Only  the  suffering  of  others 
prevented  his  entire  content. 

Sometimes,  as  he  went  into  Assisi, 
his  former  companions  jeered  and  re- 
viled the  nature  they  could  not  under- 
stand. Sometimes  the  idlers  pelted 
him  with  stones,  and  cried,  "Ho, 
Francis,  the  leper-loving  ! "  Some- 
times he  might  be  found  working  as  a 
common  laborer,  carrying  brick  and 
mortar  to  repair  the  Church  of  St. 
Damian  in  his  native  city.  And  some- 
times he  wandered  off  over  the  delight- 
ful Umbrian  hills,  singing  hymns  of 
praise  and  joy.  All  nature  was  to  him 
a  divine  panorama.  Into  the  varying 
moods  of  weather,  day,  and  season,  he 
entered.  The  very  flowers  and  birds 
and  beasts  were  his  brothers.  He 
was  married,  he  said.  Poverty  was 
his  bride.  All  the  poor  were  his 
children.  He  blessed  God  for  all. 
By  and  by,  Assisi  began  to  bless 
him.  Only  his  own  family,  to  whom 
he  was  a  constant  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion, ever  annoyed  him  more.  The 
destitute  and  the  abandoned  began  to 
venerate  him.  They  showered  grate- 
ful benedictions  upon  his  head.  To- 
wards such  his  every  deed  was  kind- 
ness, his  tones  tender  with  love. 

A  poor  leper,  suffering  intolerably 
with  his  ulcers,  and  near  his  end,  be- 
came unmanageable.  Francis  was 
sent  for.  "  Be  calm,  be  patient,  my 
brother,"  he  said.  "  May  God  give  you 
his  peace  !  "  "  What,"  cried  the  suf- 
ferer, "  can  I  expect  from  God  ?  It 
is  he  who  has  deprived  me  of  happi- 
ness, of  every  blessing  !  How  can  I 
be  patient  ?  God  has  forgotten  me. 
Nobody  can  endure  me."  "Let  me 
do  for  you,"  said  Francis ;  a  let  me  be 
your  friend.  What  do  you  most 
wish  ?  "  "  Oh  !  to  be  cleansed,  above 
all  things  ! "  returned  the  man,  grow- 
ing rational  in  that  sympathetic 
11 


presence.  Quickly  preparing  warm 
water  and  sweet  herbs,  Francis  began 
to  bathe  the  poor  fellow  with  his  own 
hands.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the 
leper's  tranquillity.  Words  of  con- 
trition for  his  recent  desperation  mur- 
mured from  his  dying  lips.  Gently,  in 
a  perfect  heaven  of  gratitude,  he  sank 
into  the  final  sleep.  No  wonder  St. 
Francis  dreamed  that  night,  and  saw 
the  cleansed  leper  coming  down  upon 
him  from  glory,  saying,  "Christ  re- 
deemed me  through  you." 

Francis  was  now  nearly  thirty. 
He  had  no  systematic  purpose,  no 
zeal  for  converts.  His  single  aim  was 
to  be  perfectly  obedient  and  truthful. 
So  his  first  disciple  was  made  unex- 
pectedly, and  from  the  most  unprom- 
ising social  direction.  Bernard  was  a 
rich  man.  Francis  happened  to  pass 
a  night  under  his  roof.  The  two 
retired  in  the  same  apartment.  Ber- 
nard seemed  asleep.  The  saint,  think- 
ing himself  now  alone  with  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  arose  from  his  bed, 
and,  kneeling  beside  it,  poured  forth 
the  pent-up  emotions  of  his  being. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  new  revelation 
to  the  yet  wakeful  Bernard.  He  was 
convinced  that  this  man  had  the 
secret  of  an  infinitely  sweeter  and 
nobler  happiness  than  he  himself 
knew.  In  the  morning,  Francis,  with 
his  pure  and  happy  soul,  went  his 
way.  Only  a  few  days  had  passed 
before  Bernard  sought  him  out,  and 
confessed  his  desire  to  renounce  lux- 
uries and  wealth,  that  he  might  also 
lead  a  heavenly  life.  Francis  coun- 
selled him  to  know  his  own  strength. 
But  Bernard  persisted,  put  on  the 
garb  of  poverty,  and  became  his  con- 
stant companion.  Other  disciples 
now  straightway  followed.  They  all 
wore  gray  robes.  All  vowed  to  be 
faithful  to  poverty,  never  to  forsake 
her,  never  to  suffer  her  to  escape. 
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They  would  never  receive  money  for 
services  rendered.  Wherever  they 
went,  it  should  be  on  foot.  An  injury 
they  would  never  resent.  They  would 
accept  from  door  to  door  their  daily 
bread. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  fervor,  the  joy,  the  spiritual  aban- 
don, of  these  earliest  Franciscans. 
Never  had  the  gospel  a  more  perfect 
realization.  There  is  no  discipleship 
in  Judea  more  entire  and  touching 
than  this  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
amid  the  villages  which  lie  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Tuscan  seas. 
These  men  were  strict  ascetics,  indeed ; 
but  their  hearts  were  buoyant,  and 
they  drank  in  delight  from  all  outward 
things.  St.  Francis  was  their  life : 
without  him  they  could  do  nothing. 
With  him,  under  all  weathers  and 
skies,  they  went  forth  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, —  carrying  compassion  to  the 
poorest  in  his  poverty,  to  the  vilest  in 
his  degradation.  They  were  not 
preachers,  or  evangelists,  or  dogma- 
tists :  they  were  simply  tender,  human, 
personal  friends  to  such  as  had  no 
friends.  Their  defect  was  neglect  and 
contempt  of  the  body.  This  St.  Fran- 
cis sought  to  correct.  He  told  them 
that  the  only  thing  of  importance  was 
to  have  the  heart  fixed  on  God,  and 
to  be  able  to  manifest  his  love.  "  We 
ought,"  he  said,  "  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  a  superfluity  which  is  injurious 
both  to  soul  and  body ;  and  still  more 
ought  we  to  be  cautious  of  excessive 
abstinences,  since  God  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice." 

He  had  that  mystic  sympathy  with 
all  life  which  seems  Brahminic  rather 
than  Christian,  Oriental  rather  than 
European.  Often,  when  preaching  to 
the  people,  he  would  stop  for  a  quaint 
address  to  birds  or  animals.  Legends 
of  this  characteristic  lingered  long. 
Once  some  larks  were  chattering  in 


the  trees  overhead.  "My  dear  sis- 
ters," he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  talked 
long  enough :  it  is  my  turn  now. 
Listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator, 
arid  be  quiet."  Once  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  swallows,  he  gave  this  little  ser- 
mon :  "  My  tiny  brothers,  you  ought 
always  to  love  and  praise  your  Crea- 
tor for  his  goodness  to  you.  He  has 
given  you  plumage ;  he  has  given 
you  wings.  Without  any  care  of  your 
own,  he  gives  you  lofty  trees  to  build 
your  nests  in.  You  have  no  need  to 
sow  or  reap.  On  all  hands  ripens 
your  food.  Therefore  give  praise  to 
your  bountiful  Creator."  His  kind- 
ness to  brutes,  and  their  affection  for 
him,  are  abundantly  set  forth  in  tra- 
ditions. Francis,  surely,  is  the  patron 
saint  of  every  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals. 

At  one  time,  this  magical  character 
visited  the  army  of  crusaders  in 
Egypt.  A  sudden  impulse  to  set 
forth  divine  love  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saracens  took  him  over  to  their  camp. 
There  was  a  standing  reward  for 
every  Christian  head.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  last  had  been  seen  of 
St.  Francis.  He  went  forth  chanting, 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil."  Being  seized,  he  was  dragged 
before  the  sultan.  Allowed  to  speak, 
the  sweetness  of  his  tones,  the  mild- 
ness of  his  bearing,  the  perfect  char- 
ity of  his  discourse,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  that  fanatical  Christian 
fierceness  to  which  the  Saracens  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  —  this,  and 
the  subtle  effect  of  his  character,  so 
impressed  the  Turkish  officers  that 
the  sultan  permitted  him  to  speak 
again  and  again.  He  was  treated 
with  a  kindness  amounting  almost  to 
veneration ;  and,  when  sent  back  to 
the  Christian  camp,  the  sultan  said 
to  him  at  parting,  "  Pray  for  me,  that 
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God  may  enlighten  me,  and  enable 
me  to  hold  firmly  to  that  religion 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  him." 

Nobody  could  dislike  St.  Francis. 
No  words  of  denunciation  are  remem- 
bered from  his  lips.  His  life  was  love. 
His  mode  of  action  was  a  rebuke  to 
the  entire  Church,  yet  the  Church 
thanked  God  for  him.  The  lives  of 
his  followers  put  to  shame  the  reli- 
gious orders,  the  various  houses  of 
monks  and  priests ;  yet  even  these 
confessed  his  eminence  in  goodness. 
Nothing  stirred  a  town  like  a  rumor 
of  his  coming.  It  was  the  signal  for 
a  joyous  procession,  which  went  forth 
to  meet  him,  waving  its  green  boughs, 
lifting  its  bright  banners,  and  making 
all  things  glad  with  triumphant  music. 

The  time  came  when  no  man  in 
France  or  Italy  was  listened  to  as  he 
was.  The  pope  seemed  quite  an  in- 
ferior person.  St.  Peter  himself  paled 
before  St.  Francis.  He  was  enshrined 
in  the  popular  heart  as  perhaps  no 
man,  while  living,  has  ever  been. 
By  the  time  he  was  forty-two,  he 
brought  five  thousand  active  co-labor- 
ers to  keep  Whitsuntide  in  his  pres- 
ence. Ah,  had  these  all  been  such 
men  as  he  !  But  when  he  was  gone, 
and  they  scattered  abroad  like  shep- 
herdless  sheep,  they  became  these 
mendicant  friars,  —  the  pest  and  scan- 
dal of  the  people.  Why,  one  asks, 
does  so  much  depend  upon  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  these  rare,  pure 
souls  ;  so  much  that  world  and  Church 
alike  sigh  for;  so  much  that  alone 
can  make  them  blest  ? 

Some  little  time  before  St.  Francis's 
death,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  unwonted 
dejection.  Perhaps  the  degeneracy 
already  blighting  his  order  —  perhaps 
his  own  health  —  wras  the  cause. 
His  sorrows  were  not  personal :  he 
said,  "  That  the  humiliation  and  ten- 
derness of  his  Lord  should  avail  so 


little,  that  his  God  had  yet  to  suf- 
fer so  much  before  sinful  men  would 
know  and  love  him,  was  enough,"  hfe 
felt,  "  to  make  the  rocks  weep."  His 
physical  infirmities  increased.  He 
doubted  whether  his  own  austerities 
had  not  impaired  his  usefulness,  — 
doubted  even  "  whether  he  who  had 
destroyed  himself  by  excessive  devo- 
tions can  find  mercy  in  eternity." 
Sadly  he  would  sometimes  say,  "I 
have  sinned  against  my  brother,  the 
ass,"  meaning  that  he  had  neglected 
the  health  of  his  body.  His  sufferings 
became  intense.  A  pain  in  the  eyes 
was  so  intolerable,  that  red-hot  irons 
were  applied  to  the  palms  of  his  hands 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet  for  relief. 
When  his  end  was  near,  they  asked 
him  where  he  wished  to  be  buried. 
"On  the  Infernal  Hill,"  he  replied, 
"where  criminals  are  executed."  It 
was  the  4th  of  October,  1226.  His 
agony  was  so  extreme  that  he  begged 
to  be  taken  from  the  bed,  and  laid 
upon  the  naked  earth.  He  feebly  ut- 
tered portions  of  the  psalm  beginning, 
"I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice,  even  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice."  He  then  desired  two  of  the 
brethren  to  sing  a  hymn  which  he 
himself  had  once  written.  Here  is  the 
last  passage  of  it :  — 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sis- 
ter, the  death  of  the  body,  from  whom 
no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who 
dieth  in  mortal  sin.  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  found  walking  by  thy  most 
holy  will,  for  the  second  death  shall 
have  no  power  to  do  them  harm. 

"  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him,  and  serve 
him  with  great  humility." 

As  Leo  and  Angelo  ceased  their 
chant,  his  lips  moved.  They  knelt  to 
catch  his  parting  words.  The  faint- 
est whisper  reached  their  ears,  "  Wel- 
come, sister  Death." 
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They  buried  him,  as  he  had  desired, 
upon  the  Infernal  Hill.  As  the  In- 
fernal Hill  it  was  known  no  longer : 
henceforth  it  was  "  The  Hill  of  Para- 
dise." Upon  it  stands  now  a  stately 
church,  the  ornament  of  Assisi,  rich 
in  symbolic  adornings,  wonderful  in 
frescoes  by  Giotto,  that  other  Umbri- 
an  boy,  who,  like  Francis,  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  dreamed  only  of  the  Eter- 
nal Beauty. 

For  all  lovers  of  myth  and  miracle, 
there  is  quite  another  picture  of  St. 
Francis  than  this  realistic  one  we  have 
sketched.  Floods  of  romance  strait- 
way  rushed  upon  the  memories  of  this 
charming  character.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  superior  excellence.  People  began 
to  tell  how,  months  before  he  was  born, 
a  pauper  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Assisi,  singing  "  Peace  and  Good." 
It  was  discovered  that  he,  like  the  one 
he  loved,  had  been  born  in  a  stable. 
There  is  a  certain  chapel-door,  above 
which  one  reads  to  this  day,  in  con- 
vincing Latin,  "This  chapel  was  the 
stable  of  the  ox  and  the  ass,  wherein 
was  born  Francis,  the  mirror  of  the 
world."  On  the  night  of  his  birth, 
a  few  vivid  souls  recalled  that  they 
heard  angels  singing  canticles  in  an 
empty  church.  Celestial  strangers 
were  in  attendance  at  his  christening ; 
and  where  they  knelt,  during  the  ser- 
vice, they  left  the  impression  of  their 
knees  in  the  solid  marble.  Who 
doubts  may  see  the  sacred  places  still. 
It  was  said  the  ethereal  saint  some- 
times vanished  through  stone  walls. 
Unearthly  radiance  often  shone  in 
places  where  he  dwelt.  Two  dead 
men,  —  one  killed  by  a  fall,  the  other 
drowned, — he  raised  to  life.  His  soul, 
when  he  died,  was  seen  ascending  to 
heaven  like  a  luminous  star.  The 
marks  of  the  hot  iron  applied  to  his 
hands  and  feet  became  proof  that  he 
had  been  secretly  crucified  by  celes- 
tial beings,  two  years  before  his  death. 


Nay,  more.  He  had  constantly  worn 
the  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the 
source  of  intense  agonies,  and  carried 
an  open  and  bleeding  wound  in  his 
side  two  entire  years.  Testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  is  overwhelming  on  this 
point.  Even  the  fair  and  sober-mind- 
ed Neander  asks,  concerning  the^e 
stigmata,  or  crucifixion  wounds, 
whether,  "in  certain  eccentric  states 
of  the  system,  a  morbidly  over-excited 
fancy  might  not  react  on  the  bodily 
organism,"  producing  such  results? 
After  death  he  re-appeared  several 
times,  and  was  seen  by  various  per- 
sons. People  doubted;  but  the  pope 
issued  a  bull,  and  set  the  matter  for- 
ever at  rest. 

The  great  miracle  about  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  was  his  wonderfully 
pure,  loving,  divinely  sympathetic  life. 
It  is  that  which  fascinates,  inspires, 
and  charms  all  hearts.  His  was  a 
lavish  extravagance  of  love,  helpful- 
ness, humanity.  He  made  himself  a 
servant.  No  one  ever  made  real,  so 
well,  so  long,  —  some  twenty  years,  — 
Jesus'  idea  of  greatness.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  life,  how  vulgar  and 
tawdry  becomes  this  impertinence  of 
myth  and  miracle !  The  significant 
thing  is,  he  could  make  himself  of  no 
reputation.  He  could  love  the  vilest 
of  his  fellows.  He  could  trust  utter- 
ly to  the  Love  that  loves  us  all:  to 
that  his  consecration  was  entire.  And 
how  cheerful !  In  health,  his  glad 
soul  tinted  the  whole  common  world 
divinely.  He  saw  God  in  all,  —  sun. 
water,  wind,  fire,  hardship,  tribula- 
tion. He  thanked  him  for  (( our  sis- 
ter, the  death  of  the  body."  His  life 
was  beatitude,  an  embodiment  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Beside  its  sub- 
lime simplicity,  into  what  figures  dwin- 
dle all  our  pompous  dignitaries  and 
scheming  ecclesiastics  !  Better  than 
all  Protestant  dogmatism  is  the  touch- 
ing character  of  this  Catholic  saint. 
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BY    EDWARD    A.    POLLARD. 


THERE  are  some  especial  reasons,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  why 
the  political  literature  of  our  country 
has  been  so  much  neglected  by  us  as 
readers  and  students.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  but  little  informed  of  it ;  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  many 
reasons  which  invite  its  study,  —  its 
comparative  prominence,  its  peculiar 
excellence,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  by 
a  long  space  the  first  form  and  develop- 
ment of  our  national  literature. 

There  were  obvious  national  causes 
for  this  precedence.  The  American 
mind  displayed  its  earliest  activity  on 
political  subjects  ;  the  Colonial  period 
was  remarkably  that  of  political  specu- 
lations. Not  only  in  the  Royal  and 
Charter  governments  were  reflected 
the  contests  in  the  mother-country; 
but  a  third  and  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  early  America  —  the  Pro- 
prietary—  was  singularly  prolific  of 
political  novelty.  In  the  experiments 
of  Locke  in  Carolina,  of  Penn  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Lord  Baltimore 
in  Maryland,  government  was  reduced 
to  its  first  principles ;  and  the  remark- 
able spectacle  was  afforded  of  political 
structures  raised  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica by  minds  the  most  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  yet  in  their  work  as  free 
from  authority  and  tradition  as  at  the 
first  foundations  of  society. 

A  fondness  for  experiment  may  not 
be  a  happy  one  in  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  men,  as  appears  to  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  failure  or  decay 
of  the  governments  planted  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  individual  will  of  distin- 
guished reformers,  who  appeared  there 
in  the  character  of  more  than  feudal 
proprietors.  Of  the  tendency  of  the 


experimental  mood  in  politics  to  stiff 
or  over-nice  creations,  we  are  reminded 
of  Burke's  fine  thought,  that  "Gov- 
ernment was  a  practical  thing,  made 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uni- 
formity to  gratify  the  schemes  of  vis- 
ionary politicians."  Yet  political 
novelty  has  its  uses ;  and  the  science 
of  government,  as  every  other  science, 
is  perfected  by  experimental  methods, 
which  are  at  once  its  signs  of  activity 
and  its  conditions  of  truth.  In  the 
inventions  of  government  in  the  new 
trans- Atlantic  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
transportation  there  of  the  political 
contests  of  Europe,  the  early  mind  of 
America  was  thoroughly  captivated  by 
political  speculation.  All  its  habits 
of  thought  took  this  direction.  There 
was  a  boundless  field  opened  for  politi- 
cal activity,  and  there  was  rapid  pro- 
gress in  it.  Indeed,  in  the  early 
schools  of  the  Colonies,  the  American 
mind  was  soon  educated  to  a  point  in 
the  science  of  politics  much  in  advance 
of  the  contemporary  culture  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  produced,  along  with  this  intel- 
lectual progress,  a  literature,  the  vigor 
and  even  sometime  elegance  of  which 
became  the  admiration  of  some  of 
the  first  publicists  and  statesmen  of 
England. 

Of  course,  the  remains  of  this  early 
political  literature  are  very  scant. 
Before  the  Revolution  of  1776,  few 
books  were  printed  in  America ;  most 
of  the  school-books  came  from  En- 
gland ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  the 
rejoicings  of  the  young  "  rebels  "  over 
Independence,  for  the  peculiar  reason 
that  unlimited  holidays  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  blockade  of  the  Latin 
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grammars  and  other  literary  supplies 
which  the  mother-country  had  former- 
ly afforded.  The  political  literature 
of  the  Colonial  period  was  necessarily 
or  conveniently  tractarian,  taking  the 
form  of  pamphlets  and  letters,  and 
other  comparatively  light  and  perish- 
able forms  of  the  press.  Yet  many 
of  them  were  perishable  only  in  a 
material  sense  ;  and  the  controversial 
pamphlets  of  Colonial  politics,  the 
prints  of  Franklin  and  Witherspoon 
and  Price,  the  tracts  of  Adams,  the 
"  Farmer's  Letters  "  of  Dickinson,  and 
the  "Common  Sense"  of  Paine,  take 
rank  with  a  literature  that  in  more 
modern  times  has  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  preservation  in  the  best  boards 
of  the  binder's  art,  and  illuminates 
the  libraries  of  our  scholars. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  collect 
these  productions  of  the  Colonial 
period,  in  a  sense  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  reclaiming  strays  and 
fugitives  in  the  general  literature  of 
our  country.  The  form  of  literature, 
so  far  as  print  and  paper  is  concerned, 
is  very  insignificant ;  and  in  some 
sense  the  distinction  between  the 
pamphlet  and  the  book  is  merely  me- 
chanical. Yet  this  minor  literature 
(using  the  comparative  term  as  only 
that  of  the  printer's  art)  attaches  some 
peculiarities  of  style  which  frequently 
give  it  a  character  distinct  and  sui 
generis.  This  is  remarkably  so  in  one 
form  of  literature  even  lesser,  me- 
chanically, than  the  pamphlet,  and 
one  which  was  formerly  much  in  fash- 
ion in  our  politics. 

The  modern  facilities  of  the  press, 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  uses, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  decay  of 
what  at  one  time  figured  largely  in 
the  communication  of  ideas,  and  espe- 
cially those  concerning  political  affairs. 
We  refer  to  the  elaborate  letter,  or 
epistle,  in  times  wherein  the  means 


of  miscellaneous  print  were  less  abun- 
dant, and  men  were  wont  to  compose 
long  dissertations  in  communications 
to  their  friends,  designed,  perhaps,  to 
go  the  rounds  of  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  written  with  an  evident 
view  to  their  preservation  which  but 
little  attaches  to  our  modern  missives 
of  this  sort.  Indeed,  the  modern 
letter  has  come  to  be  more  and  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  telegram,  —  a 
brief  matter  of  business,  an  annota- 
tion of  wants  or  wishes  as  between 
friends  and  acquaintances;  scarcely 
designed  for  preservation  in  a  literary 
sense,  and  supposed,  after  it  has  per- 
formed its  purpose,  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames  or  the  waste-basket.  The 
old  elaborate  letter,  of  careful  compo- 
sition, written  with  much  of  the  same 
care  and  labor  as  we  bestow  now  on 
a  production  for  the  press,  has  disap- 
peared from  our  literature;  and  our 
manuscript  missives  are  now  done  cur- 
rente  calamo,  and  with  but  the  slight- 
est regard  for  the  graces  of  style. 
Sometimes,  in  our  day,  we  find  the 
affectation  of  throwing  a  long  disser- 
tation or  essay  into  the  epistolary 
form;  but  it  is  a  counterfeit  of  the 
letter  proper,  and  has  none  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  made  this  form  of 
literary  composition  remarkable  in 
past  times.  Then,  although  the  let- 
ter might  not  be  limited  to  the  confi- 
dence of  a  single  correspondent,  it 
was  yet  more  exclusive  than  a  modern 
publication  in  newspaper  or  book :  it 
might  be  designed  for  a  circle  of 
friends  or  a  class  of  acquaintances,  or 
it  might  be  written  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  more  largely  divulged 
in  course  of  time.  It  aspired,  evi- 
dently, to  a  certain  permanence  great- 
er than  our  modern  communications 
of  the  same  name ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
it  did  not  have  the  breadth  of  address 
of  public  print ;  and  we  are  disposed 
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to  regard  this  curious,  and  in  some 
sense  aristocratic,  form  of  the  litera- 
ture of  our  ancestors  as  a  happy  and 
interesting  medium  between  the  elab- 
oration of  printed  discourse,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  private  communication 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments.  We 
may  add,  in  passing,  that,  while  re- 
gretting the  decay  of  the  letter  in 
our  more  popular  and  more  diffusive 
forms  of  literature,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  base  imitation  of  it  by 
writers  who  have  merely  preserved  its 
form,  without  any  thing  of  the  genius 
belonging  to  ib  as  a  distinct  species 
of  composition ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
needed  to  remark  how  hollow  and 
unpleasant  is  this  experiment  on  the 
literary  manners  of  another  age. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  made 
some  reclamations  from  the  period  of 
the  letter  in  our  political  literature ; 
but,  considering  the  extent  of  this  field 
and  its  interest,  they  have  been  very 
inadequate,  and  we  may  be  said  to  be 
yet  ignorant  of  the  best  part  of  the 
writings  of  our  pre-Revolutionary  an- 
cestors. Beyond  the  letters  of  Frank- 
lin, but  little  has  been  rescued  from 
what  was  almost  the  exclusive  depart- 
ment of  our  literature  in  Colonial 
times.  Much  of  it  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  perishable  form  of 
manuscript,  or  has  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  discovery.  Yet  there  is 
room  for  research ;  and  we  must  be 
content  here  to  suggest  a  new  pursuit 
for  the  ambition  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  interest  of  the  scholar. 

The  Revolution  of  1776  —  in  which 
the  Colonies  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence in  language  as  vast  and  im- 
pressive as  ever  before  prefaced,  the 
arms  of  any  contest  —  showed,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  world,  the  great  ad- 
vance which  America  had  made  in 
political  affairs.  We  do  not  propose 
here  to  refer  elaborately  to  this  demon- 


stration as  one  of  progress  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  of  political  science,  — 
its  extraordinary  discovery  of  truths 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  advance  of  the  age :  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct wonder.  We  only  design  to  re- 
gard the  literary  aspects  of  the  great- 
est event  in  the  history  of  America. 
These  aspects  were  at  once  novel  and 
engaging  to  the  European  world.  A 
country  supposed  to  be  rude,  which 
was  generally  thought  of  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  presenting  a 
coarse  struggle  of  early  settlers  with 
savages  ;  which  as  yet  had  no  general 
literature  of  its  own,  —  these  wild 
"  plantations  "  were  found  suddenly  to 
produce  men  who  wrote  state  papers 
in  the  English  of  Addison  and  Junius, 
who  gave  lessons  of  classic  eloquence 
to  Europe,  and  who  rivalled  the  most 
cultivated  statesmen  and  orators  of 
England  in  the  choice  and  vigor  of 
the  language  in  which  they  took  issue 
on  the  profoundest  questions  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  time  when  Jef- 
ferson, "  the  Pen  of  the  Revolution," 
illustrated  the  most  difficult  virtues 
of  literary  style  ;  when  Henry  "  spoke 
as  Homer  wrote ;  "  and  when  Adams, 
Dickinson,  the  Lees  of  Virginia,  the 
Rutledges  of  Carolina,  the  then  youth- 
ful bat  already  wise  Madison,  and 
others  little  less  notable,  adorned  the 
revolutionary  council,  and  presented 
the  picture  of  a  Congress  of  a  new 
country,  summoned  on  a  sudden  occa- 
sion, assembled  without  ceremony, 
having  no  element  of  aristocracy  what- 
ever in  it,  and  thus  making  no  partial 
representation  of  the  wisdom  and  cul- 
ture of  the  nation,  yet  equal  in  the 
dignity  of  its  discourse  to  parliaments 
of  the  oldest  powers  of  Europe ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of 
the  interest  of  this  discovery  and  of 
its  power  of  impression,  than  the  trib- 
ute which  Lord  Chatham  paid  to  the 
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Congress  at  Philadelphia.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1775,  on  the 
occasion  of  making  his  motion  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Boston, 
this  generous  and  appreciative  states- 
man of  England  made  the  following 
extraordinary  speech :  — 

"  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow, 
that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation,  — 
and  history  has  been  my  favorite  study, — 
J  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied 
and  admired  the  master  states  of  the 
world,  —  that,  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
sion, under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
*  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men 
can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

At  the  same  time,  in  general  litera- 
ture and  arts,  America,  so  far  from  ob- 
taining the  commendation  of  Europe, 
was  held  up  to  scorn  for  the  poverty 
of  its  genius.  In  1774,  the  Abbe 
Raynal  wrote :  "  On  doit  etre  etonne 
que  I'Amerique  n'ait  pas  encore  pro- 
duit  un  bon  poete,  un  habile  mathe- 
maticien,  un  homme  de  genie  dans  un 
seul  art,  ou  une  seule  science.'"  To 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  more  warmth  of 
contradiction  than  solid  proof  for  his 
assertion :  "  As  in  philosophy  and  war, 
so  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  paint- 
ing, in  the  plastic  art,  we  might  show 
that  America,  though  but  a  child  of 
yesterday,  has  already  given  hopeful 
proofs  of  genius ;  as  well  of  the  nobler 
kinds,  which  arouse  the  best  feelings 
of  man,  which  call  him  into  action, 
which  substantiate  his  freedom,  and 
conduct  him  to  happiness,  as  of  the 
subordinate,  which  serve  to  amuse  him 
only."  But,  whatever  the  merits  of 
this  controversy,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  America  had  reversed  that  order 
which  had  commonly  been  observed 
in  the  productions  of  a  nation's  genius. 
As  a  general  rule  of  history,  the  poet 


precedes  the  statesman  j  or,  in  more 
general  phrase,  the  arts  are  anterior 
to  political  science.  This  rule  we 
shall  see  remarkably  reversed  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  America, 
and  for  reasons  that  a  little  reflection 
will  soon  discover. 

A  long  period  of  political  specula- 
tions had  preceded  in  America  the 
Eevolution  of  1776.  The  mistake  of 
some  historians  is  in  supposing  that 
this  revolution  was  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion on  the  accidental,  unmeditated 
alternative  of  demands  against  the 
Crown.  The  common  histories  of 
America  are  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  movement  for  indepen- 
dence was  constrained  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  British  Government  in 
denying  the  shorter  and  more  moder- 
ate demands  of  the  Colonies,  or  whether 
it  was  a  long-cherished  idea  concealed 
under  the  cover  of  merely  diplomatic 
representations  to  the  contrary,  and 
officially  disavowed,  until  the  time 
came  for  the  American  Congress  to 
unmask  its  real  designs.  Of  the  truth 
of  the  latter  supposition,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  student 
of  history  attentive  to  its  evidences. 
The  idea  of  independence  had  floated 
in  the  American  mind  for  nearly  a 
century.  Chalmers,  a  British  writer, 
declares  that  the  Colonies  had  a  set- 
tled purpose  to  acquire  independence 
throughout  every  reign,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  British  Revolution  in 
1688.  It  was  an  idea  that  essentially 
arose  in  the  early  dawnings  of  politi- 
cal science  in  America.  The  Colonies 
were  well  advanced  in  political  specu- 
lations long  before  they  entered  upon 
the  armed  contest  of  1776  for  their 
rights.  Among  the  earliest  examples 
of  their  height  of  spirit,  was  the  con- 
vention by  which  the  plantation  of 
Virginia,  laying  down  its  arms  to 
Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  in  the 
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year  1651,  declared  that  "  this  submis- 
sion and  subscription  bee  not  acknowl- 
edged a  voluntary  act  not  forced  nor 
constrained  by  a  conquest  upon  the 
country;  and  that  they  shall  have 
and  enjoy  such  freedoms  and  privileges 
as  belong  to  the  free  borne  people  of 
England."  The  Colonies  were  not 
only  studious  of  their  relations  to  the 
British  Crown,  but  they  were  deep 
speculators  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. How  far  they  had  advanced 
in  that  science,  to  what  point  their 
statesmen  had  been  educated,  may  be 
judged  from  the  views  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson delivered  on  the  question  of  a 
dictatorship  in  Virginia,  pending  the 
war  against  England.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence showing  a  profounder  study  and 
a  juster  conception  of  the  nature  of 
government  than  the  proposition  of 
Jefferson  on  this  second  occasion  of  in- 
quiry into  the  foundations  of  political 
science  ;  viz.,  "  Necessities  which  dis- 
solve a  government  do  not  convey  its 
authority  to  an  oligarchy  or  a  monar- 
chy :  they  throw  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  the  powers  they  had 
delegated,  and  leave  them  as  individ- 
uals to  shift  for  themselves." 

It  thus  happened,  from  the  long  and 
severe  political  exercises  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  that  the  Revolution  of 
1776  found  among  its  leaders  men 
adepts  in  statesmanship,  having 
made  advances  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment that  exceeded  the  progress 
of  even  the  most  liberal  minds  in 
Europe,  and  displaying  a  political  lit- 
erature that  excited  the  wonder  and 
employed  the  praises  of  the  world. 

Following  upon  the  Revolution, 
came  a  further  and  more  elaborate  dis- 
play of  our  political  literature.  The 
debates  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution ;  the  early  party  contests 
which  sprung  up  in  President  Adams's 


times ;  the  great  impetus  given  to  the 
popular  mind  by  Jefferson;  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Madison  and  Munroe, 
and  the  loftier  contentions  of  the  parties 
of  those  times,  reaching  to  the  era  of 
Ca.lh.oun,  Cla}r,  and  Webster,  —  com- 
posed a  long  and  lustrous  period  in  the 
political  literature  of  America,  mount- 
ing at  last  to  its  grandest  development. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  of  a  pe- 
riod so  rich  in  the  triumphs  of  our  pub- 
lic men  as  writers  and  orators,  holding 
their  own  in  these  respects  with  the 
first  politicians  of  Europe,  is  the  con- 
temporary inferiority  of  the  general 
literature  of  our  country,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  it.  While  the  political  literature 
of  America  nourished,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most until  it  had  passed  its  zenith,  the 
general  literature  of  the  country  was 
sunk  nearly  beneath  the  contempt 
of  Europe ;  and  what  little  there  was 
of  it  had  as  little  of  natural  char- 
acter as  of  merit  or  interest  of  any 
sort.  It  was  either  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Old  World, 
or  nondescript  and  utterly  unworthy 
in  its  attempts  at  originality.  This 
interval  between  a  special  form  of  lit- 
erature, and  its  various  other  forms, 
is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
history  of  that  particular  literature. 
The  political  was  developed  almost 
curiously  out  of  proportion  to  every 
other  form  of  literature  in  America. 
It  took  rank  with  the  culture  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  before  an  Ameri- 
can book,  outside  of  politics,  had  ever 
been  read  or  heard  of  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  quoted  in  Europe,  of 
whom  Talleyrand  said  he  was  the 
ablest  man  in  America,  and,  then 
pausing,  resumed,  "And  I  am  not 
sure  I  may  add,  without  injustice,  in 
Europe ; "  when  "  The  Federalist "  was 
written,  and  praised  in  the  English 
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reviews  ;  when  Madison  composed  his 
writings  of  philosophical  cast;  when 
American  statesmen  and  orators  were 
achieving  triumphs,  and  were  admit- 
ted to  equality  in  literary  attainments 
with  men  of  correspondent  public  sta- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  world,  —  at  the 
same  time  our  belles-lettres,  or  general 
literature,  was  in  an  absurd  infancy ; 
Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington" 
(probably  the  coldest  and  stupidest 
piece  of  writing  that  ever  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  biography),  Adams's 
"  Silesia,"  and  Joel  Barlow's  "  Colum- 
biad,"  were  amusing  and  mystifying 
the  critics.  The  general  literature 
of  our  country  scarcely  dates  back 
of  Washington  Irving.  It  was  devel- 
oped not  until  our  political  literature 
had  nourished  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation, and  had  almost  attained  what 
may  be  called  its  Augustan  age,  close 
upon  the  triumvirate  of  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster. 

Of  all  the  public  men  of  America, 
Mr.  Webster  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  a  purely  literary 
power  displayed  011  the  theatre  of  pol- 
itics. It  has  been  said  of  him,  by  so 
judicious  and  knowing  a  critic  as 
Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  that 
he  would  have  achieved  a  great  name 
in  literature,  had  he  not  chosen  the 
career  of  a  politician.  His  strength, 
and  that  by  which  he  distanced  such 
competitors  as  Calhoun,  was  peculiarly 
one  of  literary  effects  ;  and  it  was  dis- 
played in  the  most  striking  and  tri- 
umphant manner,  in  those  memorable 
debates  on  the  Tariff  and  Nullification, 
which  constituted,  perhaps,  the  most 
brilliant  passage  in  our  political  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  an  era  in  our  public 
national  history.  The  question  has 
often  been  vexed  between  the  parti- 
sans of  Calhoun  and  Webster :  who  had 
the  better  of  the  argument  in  these 
debates.  But  the  real  question  of  the 


matter  goes  deeper  than  its  dialectics  ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  lo- 
gical accuracy  and  power  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn on  the  legal  and  constitutional 
issue,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
Massachusetts  orator  completely  over- 
threw him  by  the  superior  and  more 
finished  literature  of  his  discourse. 
The  comparison  of  the  two  debates  on 
this  high  and  famous  occasion  fur- 
nishes a  very  precise  and  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  power  contributed  from 
purely  literary  sources,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  even  the  abstrusest  political 
questions.  The  issue  between  Union 
and  Disunion  was  not  decided  by 
arguments ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  public  question 
is  ever  entirely  so  determined.  Sen- 
timentalism,  as  our  statesmen  are  con- 
stantly discovering,  will  do  more  to 
govern  the  opinion  of  the  people  than 
any  amount  of  logic ;  and  all  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  make  of  syllogisms 
and  lawyers'  pleas  could,  and  in  point 
of  fact  did,  have  no  weight  by  Web- 
ster's grand  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  his  splendid  pero- 
rations to  the  "  glorious  Union." 
Those  perorations  are  remembered  by 
the  masses,  are  recited  by  the  school- 
bo}rs,  and  have  been  the  stock  in  trade 
of  all  lesser  politicians,  on  every  oc- 
casion of  arousing  the  patriotic  emo- 
tions of  the  people,  long  after  the  bar- 
ren arguments  of  the  South  Carolinian 
have  been  forgotten,  or  survive  only 
in  a  record  consulted  and  annotated  by 
lawyers  and  polemists. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
very  severity  of  Mr.  Calboun  as  a  de- 
bater was  his  weak  point,  and  stands 
in  significant  contrast  by  the  splendid 
literary  powers  of  Mr.  Webster,  which 
achieved  such  triumphs  over  the  pop- 
ular sentiment,  and  which  prove  what 
aids  may  be  drawn  from  elegant  schol- 
arship in  the  career  of  legislator  and 
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statesman.  "The  Great  Nullifier" 
seems  never  to  have  recognized  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  liter- 
ature of  politics.  He  prided  himself 
on  his  severity  as  a  logician ;  and  he 
did  it  to  his  cost.  The  very  exactness 
of  his  style  was  a  fault.  Language, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  vehicle  of  thought : 
it  is  an  instrument  capable  of  the 
highest  artistic  effects.  It  will  oc- 
cur to  any  reader,  in  the  way  of  the 
criticism  of  style,  that  one  of  the 
pleasures  derived  from  reading  is  in 
silently  supplying  language  of  our 
own  for  the  ideas  of  the  author,  re- 
freshing them,  so  to  speak,  in  forms 
more  proximate  to  our  consciousness, 
or  more  agreeable  to  our  fancy.  A 
full  and  flowing  style  admits  this' en- 
tertainment ;  and  it  is  on  this  pleasure 
we  might  found  a  very  ingenious  crit- 
icism of  writing  as  a  fine  art.  A  too 
exact  language  —  the  employment  of 
words  in  no  higher  sense  than  mere 
algebraical  symbols,  and  so  strictly  so 
that  the  reader  has  no  power  in  his 
consciousness  to  change  the  expres- 
sion— is  utterly  wearisome,  and,  be- 
yond certain  limits,  is  offensive  ;  for  it 
has  degraded  the  theory  of  words  to 
their  narrowest  and  lowest  sense,  and 
would  constitute,  as  the  highest  virtue 
of  style,  a  simple  mathematical  accu- 
racy in  the  conveyance  of  thoughts.  It 
was  on  this  strait  and  Procrustean 
theory  that  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to 
have  formed  his  style.  His  excessive 
accuracy  left  nothing  to  the  reader  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  or  of  that  curi- 
ous pleasure  we  have  remarked  which 
we  have  in  contracting  and  remod- 
elling the  expressions  of  an  author. 
It  was  said  that  the  newspapers  never 
could  manage  to  condense  his  speeches, 
and  that  the  abstracts  of  the  reporters 
could  never  do  him  justice.  Such  a 
test  of  the  style  of  a  public  speaker  is 


scarcely  complimentary.  It  is  a  style 
that  may  suit  very  well  the  delivery 
of  judicial  opinions,  or  commendably 
befit  those  occasions  in  which  the 
prime  service  of  language  is  to  express 
clearly,  inflexibly,  and  even  crucially, 
certain  ideas,  as  after  the  exactness 
of  a  mathematical  proposition,  or  of  a 
legal  document;  but  it  is  certainly 
out  of  place  on  the  theatre  of  popular 
discussions,  where  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  to  be  solicited  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  —  where  their  curiosity  is 
to  be  engaged,  their  passions  aroused, 
and  the  heart  to  be  appealed  to,  as 
well  as,  and  perhaps  even  more  strong- 
ly than,  the  head. 

But  we  must  leave  the  pursuit  of  a 
critical  dissertation,  though  it  involves, 
we  believe,  a  principle  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  literature  of  politics, 
to  pursue  the  history  of  that  peculiar 
literature,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
present  times.  That  there  has  been  a 
decline  here,  we  think  110  one  will  dis- 
pute ;  but  the  causes  of  that  decline 
are  by  no  means  clear,  although  a 
partial  explanation  of  it  is  obvious. 

It  has  been  almost  within  the  pres- 
ent generation  that  there  has  grown 
up  in  America  a  pure  literature, — 
that  is,  a  literature,  standing  by  it- 
self, an  independent  and  close  profes- 
sion, having  its  own  objects  apart  from 
other  concerns.  Since  then,  the  litera- 
ture of  our  politics  has  sensibly  depre- 
ciated. Our  politicians  are  no  longer 
our  best  literary  men,  nor  are  our  best 
literary  men  politicians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  pursuits  appear  to  be 
in  a  measure  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  constantly  divergent;  and  an  in- 
creasing tendency  is  observed,  as  in 
the  growth  of  every  independent 
literature,  to  intensify  its  indepen- 
dence, and  to  separate  itself  yet  more 
severely  from  other  professions. 

A  literary  qualification  is  scarcely 
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considered  now  in  the  election  of  our 
public  men.  Our  Congress  is  illustrat- 
ed by  but  few  names  of  men  who  are 
at  all  known  as  scholars,  in  addition  to 
their  other  claims  upon  popular  atten- 
tion. If  we  may  except  the  undoubted 
instance  of  the  literary  culture  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  the  Senate,  our  Congress 
—  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest 
school  of  literature  in  America  —  has 
become  a  collection  of  men  who  are 
valued  chiefly  for  a  mere  legislative 
adroitness,  or  a  plain  business  capacity. 
Such  men  as  Stevens,  Butler,  Wash- 
burne,  Binghani,  Schenck,  &c.,  have 
never  made,  as  we  are  aware,  any  pre- 
tensions to  literary  accomplishments, 
nor  has  any  one  ever  surprised  the 
public  by  such  a  claim  in  their  behalf. 
We  may  have  clever  politicians  in  our 
Congress ;  we  have  certainly  but  few 
scholars  there. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
changes  of  our  political  literature  is 
the  singular  decay  of  eloquence,  and 
the  curious  decrease  of  that  regard 
which  our  people  were  wont  to  pay  to 
men  who  were  known  peculiarly  as 
orators  in  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs.  It  has  actually  come  now  to 
the  pass,  that  if  any  man  in  Congress, 
or  in  any  of  our  legislative  councils, 
raises  his  voice  above  the  ordinary 
tone  of  a  mere  business  discussion, 
and  attempts,  even  in  excellent  style, 
a  flight  of  fancy  or  of  sentiment,  he 
is  likely  to  be  sneered  at  or  ridiculed. 

The  fact  is,  the  entire  political 
literature  of  America  is  a  curious  and 
well-distinguished  study.  It  has  a 
peculiar  history,  and  it  has  been 
marked  by  the  strangest  vicissitudes. 
It  is  capable  of  a  practical  and  severe 
definition ;  it  has  its  distinct  bound- 
aries ;  and  the  phenomena  it  displays 
are  both  special  and  interesting.  But 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  criti- 
cism on  the  present  literary  aspects 


of  our  politics :  we  can  only  indicate 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  For  the 
present,  we  are  content  to  remark,  that 
the  political,  although  it  has  lost  its 
supremacy,  is  yet  an  important  part  of 
our  literature.  We  have  already  said 
something  of  its  interest  as  the  first 
and  noblest  form  of  American  litera- 
ture; and  we  have  incidentally  re- 
marked how  that  interest  has  been 
cultivated  by  our  scholars,  and  have 
promised  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
this  neglect. 

Heretofore  we  find  the  literary  re- 
mains of  our  great  statesmen  only  in 
the  absurd  and  repulsive  form  of  a 
series  of  octavo  volumes,  —  undigested 
bulks  of  speeches,  correspondence,  &c., 
prefaced  perhaps  by  a  shallow  bio- 
graphy, or  ostentatiously  edited  with 
notes  and  appendices  more  wearisome 
than  the  text.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
almost  universal  form  in  which  our 
political  literature  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  presented  to  the  aver- 
sion of  the  reader.  Who  reads  those 
tomes  ?  Who  has  ever  waded  through 
the  works  of  Daniel  Webster,  the 
Madison  Papers,  or  even  Bives's  bio- 
graphy of  Madison,  incomplete  in  three 
octavo  volumes  ?  Such  records  may 
be  useful  as  encyclopaedias  or  for  pro- 
fessional reference  :  they  may  be  read 
by  a  few  dry  and  patient  scholars 
under  the  sign  of  the  leaden  gim- 
let ;  but,  to  the  general  reader,  they 
are  either  inaccessible  or  insufferably 
dull. 

There  is  no  popular  work  on  our 
political  literature,  —  none  which  has 
attempted  its  compilation  and  analysis 
in  a  purely  literary  light,  and  in  a 
form  convenient  for  general  circula- 
tion, and  suited  to  the  average  of 
readers.  Such  a  work  as  we  indicate 
is  worthy  of  better  metal  than  that  of 
a  desultory  pen.  It  is  needed  to 
preserve  in  popular  form  not  the  least 
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of  the  glory  of  our  nation ;  it  might 
give  a  new  memorial  of  America  to 
the  world ;  and,  in  reviving  the  literary 
remains  of  the  best  of  our  public  men, 
it  would  be  impossible  not  to  resurrect 
with  these  much  of  that  departed 


wisdom  that  governed  our  country 
in  other  days,  and  whose  value  has 
not  yet  been  consumed  by  time.  Surely, 
in  such  noble  interests,  an  inspiration 
might  be  found  for  the  most  ambitious 
of  our  authors*. 


THE  PASSION  PLAY. 


THE  summer  of  1870  sees  many 
pilgrims  wending  towards  the  valley 
of  Oberammergau,  in  the  Tyrol,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  which  recurs  but  once  in 
ten  years.  Nor  is  it  too  late  for  a 
venturesome  reader  of  these  lines,  in 
America,  to  take  passage  yet,  and 
arrive  in  time  to  see  the  repetition  of 
this  year.  Of  the  history  of  this  re- 
ligious service,  and  of  the  performance 
as  he  witnessed  it  in  1860,  Prof.  Evans 
gives  us  an  account,  to  which  we 
add  a  narration  of  this  year's  prepara- 
tions. 

THE   PASSION-FLAY   AT   OBERAMMERGAU. 

Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of 
antagonism  assumed  by  most  religious 
sects  of  the  present  day  towards  the 
theatre,  no  historical  fact  is  more  con- 
clusively established  than  that  the 
drama  is  of  a  religious  origin,  —  that 
the  theatre  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Church.  In  pagan  Greece,  theatrical 
representations  sprung  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine  and 
fruitfulness.  The  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
sis,  like  those  of  mediaeval  Christianity, 
took  the  form  of  dramatic  exhibitions  ; 
and  in  the  finished  tragedies  of  ^Es- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  and  even  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the 
chorus,  on  which  the  poet  always  ex- 
erted his  finest  powers,  constituted  a 
sort  of  sermon,  wherein  morality  was 


preached  to  the  multitude,  and  the 
retributive  government  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  Euling  Fate,  illustrated  and 
justified.  The  law  which  excluded 
from  the  Hebrew  cultus  all  the  form- 
ative arts  as  idolatrous,  prevented  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  drama; 
nevertheless,  the  rich  service  of  King 
David,  the  strophic  and  anti-strophic 
structure  of  his  psalms,  the  music  and 
dance  before  the  ark,  the  originally 
dramatic  form  of  the  books  of  Job, 
Judith,  Tobias,  Esther,  and  even  Sol- 
omon's Song,  show  the  strength  of  this 
natural  tendency,  which  was  repressed 
only  by  positive  enactments.  De- 
vrient  speaks,  also,  of  vestiges  of  the 
Mohammedan  drama  discovered  in 
Persia,  and  bearing  a  historico-reli- 
gious  character,  inasmuch  as  they 
represent  the  conflicts  of  the  prophet's 
successors,  and  the  great  schism  of 
Islam.  '  The  Hindoos  also  regard 
their  theatre  as  a  gift  of  Brahma, 
through  the  inspired  sage  Muni :  the 
personages  are  usually  heroes  and 
demigods ;  but  the  highest  theme  of 
their  drama  is  the  earthly  life  and 
fate  of  the  youthful  Krishna,  the 
eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The 
sacred  character  of  a  Hindoo  play  is 
shown  in  the  fact,  that  it  always  be- 
gins with  a  prayer  or  invocation,  and 
ends  with  a  benediction.  In  mediae- 
val Europe,  the  principal  sources  of  the 
drama  were  the  ritual  ceremonies  of 
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the  Church,  the  merriment  of  carni- 
vals, the  scourgings  and  castigations 
of  Lent  and  Passion  Week,  and  es- 
pecially the  festivals  of  Easter,  in 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection, 
when  the  sun  itself  was  supposed  to 
dance  in  the  joyousness  of  rising  upon 
a  world  redeemed.  Burlesque,  buf- 
foonery, and  the  coarsest  blasphemy, 
were  considered  not  at  all  incompat- 
ible with  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
these  sacred  representations.  The 
conversations  in  heaven  between  the 
angels  and  the  Eternal  Father  were 
often  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  decent  earthly  household.  The 
early  French  mysteries  far  outdid  the 
German  plays,  in  the  gross  travesty 
of  holy  events;  especially  was  this 
true  of  the  so-called  Diableries,  in 
which  troops  of  devils  figured  as  har- 
lequins, and  amused  the  people  by 
their  grotesque  and  frequently  obscene 
performances.  The  waggery  of  the 
actors  sometimes  improvised  extremely 
comical  scenes,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  mediaeval  jest-books, 
of  which  Till  Eulenspiegel,  or  Owl- 
glass,  is  the  most  famous.  A  ludic- 
rous incident  of  this  kind  is  the  trick 
played  by  Owlglass  upon  the  priest 
and  his  one-eyed  concubine.  These 
abuses  became  so  prevalent,  that  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  year  1210,  for- 
bade the  use  of  churches,  or  of  ec- 
clesiastical vestments,  in  representing 
the  Mysteries,  and  prohibited  the 
clergy  from  taking  part  in  them,  or 
encouraging  them  in  any  manner. 
But  this  passing  frown  from  the  seat 
of  St.  Peter  by  no  means  diminished 
the  histrionic  drolleries,  nor  dampened 
the  ardor  of  the  people.  Even  after 
the  Reformation,  the  dramatizing  of 
biblical  subjects  was  recommended  by 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  young  and  edifying 
the  adult.  "These  spectacles,"  says 


the  Reformer  in  his  Table  Talk, 
"  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people 
through  their  eyes,  and  move  them 
often  far  more  than  public  preaching. 
.  .  .  If  Christians  avoid  the  thea- 
tre on  account  of  the  coarse  jests  and 
indecencies  (grobe  Zoten  und  Buhl- 
erey)  which  the  plays  contain,  the 
same  scruple  should  prevent  them 
from  reading  the  Bible."  [Tischre- 
den,  iv.  592.  Ausgabe  von  Foerste- 
mann  und  Blindsei.]  Luther  seems 
to  have  regarded  plays  as  a  kind  of 
object-lessons  in  theology:  he  was 
wrong,  however,  in  asserting  that 
buffoonery  characterized  these  reli- 
gious exhibitions  only  "  as  they  used 
to  be  under  Popery."  The  same 
sacred  themes  were  frequently  treated 
also  by  Protestants  in  what  appears 
to  us  a  highly  indecorous  manner. 
The  most  popular  and  prolific  of  these 
playwrights  was  Hans  Sachs,  shoe- 
maker of  Nurernburg,  friend  of  Luther, 
and  poet  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
"  Comedy  of  Eve's  Unequal  Children," 
he  attains  the  extreme  of  naive  incon- 
gruousness  and  unconsciously  profane 
familiarity,  representing  the  heavenly 
Father  as  a  severe  though  conde- 
scending pedagogue,  who  walks  about 
on  the  earth,  attended  by  two  angels, 
and  instructs  the  children  of  "our 
first  parents  "  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Lutheran  Catechism.  Abel 
is  a  good  and  teachable  child  ;  but 
Cain  is  a  hard  customer,  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  gamin,  —  if  we  may 
apply  to  him  this  Parisian,  rather 
than  Paradisian  term.  In  one  scene, 
he  rushes  into  the  family  circle,  with 
his  nose  all  bloody  from  a  pugilistic 
encounter  with  a  street-boy.  He 
neglects  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  shows 
various  other  signs  of  ill-breeding, 
such  as  giving  his  left  hand  to  the 
Almighty  ;  for  which  breaches  of  po- 
liteness, he  gets  a  vigorous  cuffing  from 
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Mother  Eve,  who  exclaims,  "  What ! 
would  you  give  your  left  hand  to  our 
Lord  God?"1 

After  receiving  these  maternal  cor- 
rections and  admonitions,  Cain  has 
his  face  washed,  and  takes  his  place 
in  the  class  to  recite  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  are  at  that  moment 
the  subject  under  consideration;  but 
the  Devil  sneaks  in,  and  whispers  in 
his  ear.  Thus  prompted,  Cain  gives 
himself  up  to  profane  punning,  trans- 
poses the  words,  and  perverts  their 
meaning,  like  a  wicked  boy  who 
knows  his  lesson  but  will  not  say  it. 
In  the  final  scene,  poetic  justice  is 
meted  out :  the  good  children  receive 
all  kinds  of  rewards,  and  grow  up  into 
great  lords  and  ladies ;  while  the  bad 
children  suffer  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ments, and  become  dirty  menials  and 
"rude  mechanicals."  Such  plays 
formed  the  spiritual  food  of  our  pious 
forefathers,  and  did  not  prove  the  less 
palatable  to  them  for  being  strongly 
spiced  with  jests  and  even  indecencies. 
As  the  Mysteries  grew  up  out  of  the 
Churches,  so  in  connection  with  the 
schools  arose  the  so-called  Moralities, 
a  species  of  secular  or  ethical  drama, 
in  which  all  the  characters  were  per- 
sonifications, such  as  Peace,  with  her 
olive-branch  ;  Discord,  with  a  flaming 
torch;  Valor,  with  a  sword,  strutting 
arm  in  arm  with  Arrogance  ;  Craft 
and  Cunning,  in  judicial  robes  ;  Indo- 
lence and  Gluttony,  wearing  the  cowl 
and  the  cassock ;  Piety,  Perseverance, 
Selfishness,  Candor,  Contemplation, 
and  other  incarnate  vices  and  virtues, 


1  For  the  gratification  of  those  of  our  readers 
•who  may  wish  to  see  what  the  original  doggerel 
looks  like,  we  give  the  following  lines,  in  which 
Eve  thus  addresses  her  rude  and  insubordinate 


1  Ey,  reicht  Ir  denn  an  diesers  end 
Unsern  Hergott  die  linke  hend? 
Zieht  auch  cure  huetlein  nit  ab, 
Wie  ich  euch  vor  geleret  hab, 
Ir  groberi  nlz  an  zucht  und  ehr  ?  " 


each  with  appropriate  emblem  and 
costume. 

In  Germany,  the  sacred  drama  has 
never  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
secular  drama ;  but  after  maintaining 
itself  for  a  long  time  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Swabia,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Tyrol,  still  continues  to  flourish  at 
Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian 
Highlands.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
sole  vestige  of  the  old  Mysteries  now 
existing  in  Christendom,  a  solitary 
relic  of  the  mediaeval  institutions, 
which  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
modern  civilization  have  broken  up 
and  swept  away.  It  is  our  purpose  in 
this  article  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  this  remarkable  exhibition,  which 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  in 
the  summer  of  1860.  The  subject  is 
one  of  interest  in  itself,  and  is  ren- 
dered still  more  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  year  in  which  the  representations 
are  to  take  place,  beginning  May  22, 
and  occurring  on  Sundays  and  the 
principal  holy  days  until  Sept.  29. 

Oberammergau  is  a  small,  strag- 
gling village,  situated,  as  its  name 
implies,  high  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammer.  As  the  soil  is  favorable 
neither  to  pasturage  nor  tillage,  the 
inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by 
wood-carving,  which  they  have  prac- 
tised for  centuries,  and  thus  seem  to  be 
endowed  with  a  kind  of  hereditary 
skill  in  it.  The  fine  artistic  sense 
fostered  in  them  by  their  occupation 
shows  itself  also  in  the  neatness  and 
picturesqueness  of  their  homes,  their 
white  chalets  with  projecting  roofs, 
the  front  and  sides  variegated  with 
pictures  of  saints  or  of  biblical  scenes, 
and  each  house  surrounded  with  fruit- 
trees  or  embedded  in  a  flower-garden. 
A  passing  glance  through  the  windows 
would  discover  the  whole  family  —  old 
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and  young,  men  and  women  —  seated 
around  small  tables,  and  engaged  in 
wood-carving.  Of  course,  the  work- 
manship in  different  families  reveals 
different  degrees  of  skill :  it  is  not  rare, 
however,  to  find  specimens  of  art  that 
recall,  and  even  rival,  the  productions 
of  mediaeval  masters.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  the  repre- 
sentation, we  left  Munich,  and  taking 
the  cars  to  Lake  Starnberg,  which  we 
crossed  in  a  small  steamer,  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Oberammergau.  There 
was  no  lack  of  company  on  the  road. 
Across  the  fields  and  along  the  high- 
ways, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
great  crowds  and  long  processions  of 
people  were  seen,  all  wending  their 
steps  towards  a  common  point,  like 
pilgrims  to  some  holy  shrine.  About 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  village  of 
our  destination,  we  passed  the  old 
monastery  of  Ettal,  built  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  honor  of  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy. 
The  original  buildings  were  burned  in 
1744 ;  but  since  then  the  church  and 
cloister  have  been  reconstructed.  The 
former  was,  however,  not  entirely 
finished,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  decree  of 
secularization  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
the  work.  The  grand  cupola  towers 
above  the  edifice ;  but  the  pillars  of 
the  facade  are  still  without  their  cap- 
itals, which  lie  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  road  and  on  the  hill- 
side, and  serve  as  welcome  seats  for 
weary  pedestrians.  The  richness  of 
the  interior,  with  its  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  its  splendor  of 
many-colored  marbles,  proves  the 
wealth  of  the  brotherhood,  or  rather 
the  power  which  the  monks  possessed 
of  drawing  liberal  supplies  from  the 
purses  of  the  faithful.  Their  immense 
brewery  and  bakery  used  to  furnish 


the  whole  region  with  food  and  drink ; 
and  tribute  was  paid  to  them -by  all 
the  valleys  through  which  the  prelate, 
in  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  duties, 
was  accustomed  to  drive  in  an  elegant 
coach  drawn  by  two  stately  stags. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
monastery  of  Ettal,  at  the  present 
time,  is  its  organ,  which,  although 
inferior  in  size  to  many  others  in 
Europe,  is  surpassed  by  none,  and 
equalled  by  few,  in  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  in  the  power  and 
volume,  of  its  tones.  We  arrived  at 
Oberammergau  a  little  after  sunset, 
and  found  the  village,  which  usually 
numbers  about  eight  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, now  thronging  with  as  many 
thousand  strangers.  It  is  very  cred- 
itable to  the  simple  honesty  of  the 
people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense demand  for  lodgings,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  by  increasing  the 
price  of  them.  Every  house  was  open 
for  the  reception  of  guests,  and  the 
floors  were  strewed  with  fresh-cut  hay 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
could  not  obtain  better  quarters.  The 
charge  in  each  instance  was  a  mere 
pittance,  scarcely  sufficient,  one  would 
think,  to  repay  the  good  people  for 
their  trouble  and  for  the  actual  cost 
of  the  food  they  consumed.  As  the 
dramatic  representation  itself  is  a 
religious  act  on  the  part  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  so  in  every  relation 
which  they  sustain  to  it,  mercenary 
considerations  are  left  entirely  out 
of  the  account.  A  festive  tone  per- 
vades the  whole  village;  and  the 
presence  of  so  many  strangers  is 
regarded  with  pleasure,  as  enhancing 
the  dignity  and  magnificence  of  the 
celebration. 

As  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  the  Passion  Play  of 
Oberammergau  originatf^  in  a  vow 
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taken  by  the  pious  villagers,  in  1633, 
that  if  the  pestilence,  then  devastating 
the  country,  should  be  staid,  they 
would  give,  every  ten  years,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour, 
"  for  the  grateful  reverence  and  edify- 
ing contemplation  of  the  public."  In 
consequence  of  this  solemn  pledge, 
says  the  pious  chronicler,  "no  more 
died  of  the  plague,  albeit  the  plague- 
marks  were  upon  many  when  the  vow 
was  made."  The  first  representation 
took  place  in  1634.  After  that  year, 
the  representations  occurred  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  of  somewhat  less  than 
the  time  required  by  the  vow;  but 
when,  in  1810,  the  usual  "  permission 
to  play"  was  sought,  the  Bavarian 
government  refused  to  grant  it.  The 
peasants  of  Oberammergau  sent  a 
deputation  to  Munich,  that  was  by  no 
means  well  received  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal council,  the  president  of  which 
sharply  rebuked  them  for  their  im- 
portunacy;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
far  more  useful  and  becoming  to  them 
to  go  home  and  have  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  preached  to  them  by  their  pas- 
tor, instead  of  dragging  the  Lord 
about  as  a  spectacle  in  their  theatre. 
As  a  last  resort  of  desperation,  the 
Oberammergau  deputation  made  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  granted  their  re- 
quest, on  condition  that  the  play 
should  be  purged  from  every  thing 
that  might  giveoifence.  Hitherto  the 
Oberammergau  drama  had  faithfully 
preserved  its  mediaeval  character. 
The  Devil  was  very  prominent  in  it, 
and  afforded  endless  amusement  to  the 
spectators  by  his  clownish  tricks.  He 
was  the  merry-andrew  of  the  mounte- 
bank and  quack-salver,  who  sold  spices 
to  the  three  Marys ;  he  was  the  mot- 
ley fool  of  the  celestial  court,  like  poor 
Yorick,  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  the 
prince  of  jokers  as  well  as  the  prince 
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of  evil.  He  was  the  seducer  of  Judas, 
and  incited  him  to  his  treachery ;  and 
when  the  faithless  apostle  went  out 
and  hanged  himself,  troops  of  imps, 
rushing  forth,  disembowelled  and  de- 
voured him.  In  the  remodelling  of  the 
play  by  Dr.  Ottmar  Weiss  and  a 
Benedictine,  all  this  too  literal  diabol- 
ism was  banished  from  the  stage. 
Satan  is  now  nowhere  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  person.  The  drama  was  also 
greatly  simplified;  the  allegorical  in- 
terludes, with  their  symbolical  figures, 
were  omitted,  and  the  old  doggerel 
rhymes  replaced  by  simple,  colloquial 
prose.  It  is  in  this  revised  form  that 
the  Passion  Play  was  given  in  1811, 
1815,  and  1820 ;  since  which  time, there 
has  been  a  regular  decennial  represen- 
tation of  it ;  and,  as  it  has  undergone 
no  material  modifications  during  the 
past  half-century,  a  description  of  it, 
as  we  witnessed  it  in  1860,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  spectacle, 
which  will  be  seen  by  thousands  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  pres- 
ent summer. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival,  we 
were  conducted  from  house  to  house 
by  a  young  peasant  in  search  of  ac- 
commodations for  the  night.  As  they 
were  not  easily  obtained,  we  wandered 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  village, 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  many 
dwellings.  In  all  of  them  we  saw 
evidences  of  preparations  for  the  next 
day's  performance.  Here,  for  example, 
among  the  ordinary  implements  of 
husbandry  glittered  the  bright  lance 
of  a  Eoman  soldier,  or  the  gilded  hel- 
met and  armor  of  a  Roman  centurion ; 
there,  by  the  side  of  the  coarse  costume 
of  Bavarian  rustics,  hung  the  richly- 
bespangled  robe  of  a  Jewish  high- 
priest,  or  the  silvered  turban  and  long 
veil  of  an  Oriental  princess.  The  little 
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children  playing  around  the  watering- 
troughs  of  the  fountains,  or  in  the 
gutters  of  the  streets,  had  their  hair 
elaborately  rolled  on  papers,  in  order 
that  they  might  represent  on  the 
morrow  the  curly-headed  youth  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  younger  generation 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

Cows  and  goats,  too,  returning  from 
pasture,  ran  bellowing  and  bleating 
hither  and  thither,  bewildered  by  the 
unwonted  throng. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  music  of  the  village 
band  and  the  ringing  of  the  village 
bells,  of  whose  sonorousness  the  Ober- 
ammergauers  are  justly  proud,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  festive 
day.  At  six  o'clock,  high  mass  is  held 
in  the  church ;  and,  at  eight,  the  seats 
of  the  theatre,  which  consists  of  an 
immense  booth  of  rough  boards  erected 
in  a  neighboring  meadow,  are  crowded 
with  spectators,  —  monks  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  respective  orders  j  peas- 
ants in  their  quaint  and  picturesque 
.attire ;  Tyrolese  in  sugar-loaf  hats 
adorned  with  gold-lace  and  heavy  tas- 
sels, black  velvet  breeches,  and  bright 
scarlet  waistcoats  encircled  with  broad 
belts  of  shining  leather ;  and  finally  a 
multitude  of  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
^but  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  any  conspicuous  peculiarities 
in  their  monotonous  travelling  ap- 
;  parel.  A  succession  of  nine  cannon- 
shots,  fired  in  series  of  three,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
The  stage  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  corresponded  in  this  respect  to  the 
spectacle  itself  which  was  of  two 
kinds.  The  front  part,  or  proscenium, 
was  about  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty 
:feet  deep,  and  open  to  the  sky.  This 
platform  is  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
and  was  used  not  only  by  the  chorus, 
but  also  by  the  actors  in  many  scenes. 
In  the  centre  of  the  background,  on  the 


same  level  as  the  proscenium,  was  the 
inner  theatre,  provided  with  a  drop- 
curtain  and  a  pointed  roof,  the  gable 
of  which  was  turned  towards  the  spec- 
tators, and  adorned  with  a  picture  of  a 
pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own 
blood,  and  also  with  allegorical  paint- 
ings of  colossal  size,  representing 
Faith,  Love,  and  Hope.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  native  artist  by  the  name 
of  Pflunger,  the  same,  who,  in  1840 
and  1850,  had  sustained  the  part  of 
Christ  in  the  play,  but  who  now  chose 
the  role  of  Pilate,  as  less  fatiguing  for 
a  man  far  advanced  in  years.  On  each 
side  of  this  inner  theatre  was  a  build- 
ing with  a  balcony,  the  one  on  the  left 
being  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  the  one 
on  the  right  the  house  of  the  high- 
priest,  Annas.  Near  these  dwellings 
were  open  arches,  through  which  one 
could  see  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem : 
on  the  curtains  of  the  inner  theatre 
was  also  painted  a  street,  so  that,  when 
it  was  down,  the  whole  background  of 
the  stage  represented  the  sacred  city. 
Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  last 
cannon-shot  died  away,  when  the  over- 
ture by  the  orchestra  began,  and  the 
chorus,  entering  through  doors  on 
either  side,  stood  in  a  row  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  proscenium,  and,  after  bow- 
ing in  a  solemn  manner,  burst  forth 
into  a  song  celebrating  the  mystery 
of  man's  redemption.  After  singing  a 
few  stanzas,  the  chorus  separated  in 
the  centre,  and  fell  back  so  as  to  form 
an  oblique  line  on  each  side  of  the 
stage ;  the  curtain  of  the  inner  theatre 
drew  up,  and  brought  to  view  a  tableau 
of  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from  Para- 
dise by  an  angel,  who  stood  behind 
them  with  a  flaming  sword.  The 
Coryphaeus  then  resumed  the  chant, 
and  explained  the  scene  as  a  symbol 
of  the  curse  which  had  befallen  the 
race  as  the  result  of  sin.  The  curtain 
dropped,  but  soon  rose  again,  and 
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showed  a  tableau  of  heavenly  angels, 
bringing  glad  tidings  upon  earth ;  the 
chorus  kneeling  reverently  before  this 
celestial  vision,  and  singing  the  inter- 
pretation of  it.  The  chorus  then  re- 
tired as  they  entered.  Suddenly  in  the 
distance  were  heard  triumphant  shouts 
and  hosannas.  Crowds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  green  boughs  of 
palm-trees  in  their  hands,  filled  the 
streets,  and  strewed  the  way  with 
flowers ;  in  the  rear  of  the  enthusias- 
tic throng  appeared  Christ,  meek  and 
lowly,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  followed  by 
his  twelve  apostles.  Perfect  stillness 
prevailed  throughout  the  vast  theatre, 
as  if  every  one  of  the  eight  thousand 
spectators  feared  to  breathe  while  the 
wonderful  spectacle  passed  by.  The 
illusion  was  rendered  more  complete, 
and  the  impression  more  profound,  by 
the  striking  realization  of  the  tradi- 
tional form  and  features  of  Jesus  in 
the  person  of  the  actor :  the  same  mild 
and  benignant  eye,  pale  and  pensive 
face,  clear  and  intellectual  brow,  long, 
soft,  brown  hair  and  beard,  reddish 
lilac-colored  vesture,  and  mantle  of 
mingled  purple  and  scarlet,  which, 
since  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  have  been 
accepted  by  artists  as  the  stereotyped 
physical  appearance  and  typical  cos- 
tume of  the  Saviour.  All  his  attitudes 
and  movements,  too,  were  suitable  to 
the  character ;  and  one  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  man  felt  the  sacredness  of  the 
person  in  whose  place  he  stood;  that 
his  acting  was  to  him  a  reality,  a  wor- 
ship. While  the  pageant  is  moving 
along  in  the  foreground,  the  curtain 
rises,  and  reveals  the  courts  of  the 
temple  in  which  the  money-changers 
and  merchants  are  trafficking.  Sud- 
denly Christ  appears  among  them, 
overturns  their  tables,  makes  a  whip 
out  of  the  cords  with  which  the  lambs 
were  tied,  and  scourges  the  raging 
dealers  out  of  the  temple.  The  doves, 


now  set  free,  flutter  about  the  stage  for 
a  moment,  and  then  fly  away  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience  to  their  cotes 
in  Oberammergau.  The  Master  then 
takes  leave  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
first  act  closes  with  his  departure  to 
Bethany.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  several  scenes  in  their 
regular  succession.  The  play,  which 
lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
nearly  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  an 
intermission  of  one  hour,  was  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  beginning  with 
Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and 
ending  with  his  betrayal ;  the  second 
beginning  with  his  appearance  before 
Annas,  and  closing  with  his  ascension. 
The  tableaux  which  preceded  the 
various  dramatic  scenes  were  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  in 
every  instance  explained  by  the 
chorus  as  foreshadowing  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Thus,  a  tableau  of 
Joseph's  brethren  conspiring  against 
him  preceded  the  scene  in  which  the 
high  priests  and  elders  take  counsel 
together  against  Jesus ;  Joab  slaying 
Amasa,  and  Samson  overpowered  by 
the  Philistines,  prefigure  Jesus  be- 
trayed by  the  kiss  of  Judas,  and  car- 
ried away  captive  by  his  enemies,  &c. 
The  finest  and  most  impressive  of 
these  tableaux  were,  perhaps,  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  scapegoat,  as  typi- 
cal of  the  healing  influence  of  the 
expiatory  death  of  Christ.  In  some  of 
them,  the  application  was  very  obscure 
and  overstrained ;  and  the  too  evi- 
dent violence  done  to  the  plain  sense 
of  the  biblical  narrations,  for  the  sake 
of  making  out  parallelisms,  betrayed 
the  influence  of  the  old  Jesuit  plays, 
which  abounded  in  hermeneutical 
subtleties  of  this  kind.  The  remote- 
ness and  unintelligibleness  of  these 
allusions  often  interfered  with,  and 
retarded,  the  action  of  the  drama,  and 
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injured  its  effect  by  imposing  upon 
the  chorus  a  heavy  burden  of  exegesis, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
introducing  tableaux  whose  meaning 
would  immediately  be  evident  to  every 
spectator.  In  other  respects,  these 
living  pictures  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged and  admirably  performed ;  and 
the  resemblance  which  the  groups 
bore  to  mediaeval  paintings,  in  atti- 
tude, color,  and  costume,  showed  the 
origin  of  the  art-ideal  of  the  Oberam- 
mergauers. 

The  several  characters  were  also 
conceived  and  portrayed  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  circumstantial 
fidelity.  From  a  purely  histrionic 
point  of  view,  Judas  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  successfully  delineated.  He  was 
represented,  not  as  the  calculating, 
conscious  traitor,  nor  as  the  unmiti- 
gated miser ;  but  rather  as  a  common- 
place, prosaic  nature,  narrow,  selfish, 
and  worldly-minded,  with  no  spark  of 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and,  there- 
fore, utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  his  Master,  whom  he 
regards  as  a  dreamer,  amiable  and 
philanthropic,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
practical  talent,  —  an  object  of 
mingled  love,  pity,  and  contempt. 
Even  in  the  act  of  betraying  his 
Lord,  he  exclaims,  "Aber  derMeister! 
er  ist  dock  ein  so  yuter  Mann!" 
Goodness  lapsing  into  goodiness  is  all 
that  he  sees  in  him ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
passion  at  the  weakness  that  permits, 
and  even  encourages,  Mary  in  wasting 
so  much  precious  ointment,  he  is  met 
by  some  of  the  scribes  and  enraged 
money-changers,  and  conducted  by 
them  to  the  Sanhedrim,  where  the 
work  of  treachery  is  accomplished. 
But  when  he  sees  Jesus,  the  "  good 
man/'  led  by  rude  soldiers  from  one 
tribunal  to  another,  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  crime  is  awakened  in  him. 
Repentant  and  despairing,  he  hurries 


back  to  the  high  priest  and.  elders, 
crying  "  Das  hab'  ich  nicht  gewollt" 
and,  throwing  down  the  money,  rushes 
away  through  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  finally  re-appears  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  inner  theatre  in  the  act 
of  hanging  himself  on  a  tree.  The 
curtain  then  falls  upon  the  remorse- 
ful suicide. 

A  crucial  test  of  the  performance 
was  the  success  with  which  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  scenes  of  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  were  ex- 
hibited ;  for  here  the  least  incongruity 
would  have  transformed  into  irrever- 
ent burlesque  what  was  intended  to 
be  earnest,  dignified,  and  supernatural 
in  its  solemnity.  Yet  the  whole  was 
gone  through  with  in  close  adherence 
to  the  description  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  yet  in  no  feature  of  it  was  there 
a  perceptible  approach  to  the  perilous 
line  that  separates  the  sublime  from 
the  ridiculous.  Every  thing  was  done 
with  moderation  and  tact.  The  most 
delicate  feeling  was  shown,  particular- 
ly in  the  descent  from  the  cross,  which 
at  once  called  to  mind  the  famous  pic- 
ture by  Rubens  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp.  The  singular  beauty  and 
impressiveness  of  this  silent  scene 
(for  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it)  excited  the  live- 
liest sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  and  called  forth  tears  and 
sobs  from  men  and  women. 

The  question  as  to  the  worth  and 
significance  of  this  drama  for  our  own 
day  we  have  no  space  here  to  enter 
upon  at  length.  That  this  most 
sacred  of  all  themes  can  be  brought 
upon  the  stage  without  desecration, 
and  without  the  least  trace  or  sugges- 
tion of  impropriety,  is  amply  proved 
by  the  effect  which  the  performance 
of  these  peasant  artists  of  the  Bava- 
rian highlands  produced  upon  all 
classes  of  beholders.  At  the  repre- 
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sentation  which  I  have  described,  there 
were  present  persons  belonging  to 
every  grade  of  culture  and  to  every 
caste  and  condition  of  society,  —  from 
the  king  and  queen  down  through  the 
whole  scale  to  the  poorest  and  lowest 
subject,  —  and  yet  all  seemed  to  fol- 
low the  progress  of  the  play  with  the 
intensest  interest.  Even  a  smart 
shower  —  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  audience  was  exposed  —  drove 
no  one  from  his  seat.  Sometimes  a 
continuous  rain  pours  for  hours  upon 
their  uncovered  heads ;  but  it  does  not 
suffice  to  stop  the  play.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  people  still  keep 
their  places,  and  do  not  appear  to  de- 
tect any  thing  comical  or  ludicrous  in 
the  fact  that  the  actors,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  possible  damage 
which  might  accrue  to  their  rich  cos- 
tumes, protect  themselves  with  red 
umbrellas.  Even  Judas,  as  he  hastens 
out  to  hang  himself,  and  the  angels 
that  come  in  white  cotton  gloves  to 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre, 
do  not  forget  their  red  umbrellas. 
These  things  show  that  a  play  of  the 
most  sacred  character  may  be  effective 
in  spite  of  striking  incongruities  and 
glaring  defects. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Lessing 
asserted  that  the  theatre  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  a  means  of 
popular  diversion,  and  that  its  highest 
and  noblest  tendency  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  moral  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. If  its  mission  be  to  teach  truth 
and  to  inculcate  virtue,  why  should  it 
not  seek  to  unfold  the  divinest  truth, 
and  to  portray  the  most  perfect  virtue  ? 
If  the  story  of  the  Saviour  be  not  des- 
ecrated by  the  Passions  Musik  of 
Sebastian  Bach  and  the  Messiah  of 
Handel ;  if  it  be  not  sacrilegious  to  de- 
lineate it  in  fresco  or  on  canvas, — why 
should  it  lose  any  of  its  sacredness  by 
an  association  with  the  higher  art  of 


the  drama,  in  which  the  grace  of 
architecture  and  painting,  the  charms 
of  music,  and  the  magic  of  scenic  illu- 
sion, are  combined  and  enlivened  by 
histrionic  action,  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  grandest  revelations  ever 
made  to  the  human  mind,  and  the 
finest  and  purest  feelings  ever  excited 
in  the  human  heart. 


REHEARSAL    OF    THE    PASSION    PLAY 
FOR    1870. 

THE  following  account,  by  Herman 
Schmid,  of  a  rehearsal  of  this  perform- 
ance last  spring,  explains  itself  without 
need  of  further  preface :  — 

The  report  has  spread  through  the 
various  newspapers,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oberammergau  are  again 
about  to  perform  their  great  Passion 
Play ;  and  the  general  interest  ex- 
pressed in  it  leads  us  to  expect  that 
strangers  from  all  countries  will  come 
to  witness  the  rare  and  thoroughly 
peculiar  spectacle,  which  occurs  only 
once  in  ten  years.  In  the  last  decade, 
I  was  one  of  the  doubting  novices  who 
wandered  into  the  mountain  to  see  for 
myself  how  much  of  its  extraordinary 
fame  might  be  attributed  to  religious 
ecstasy  or  exaggeration.  My  highly- 
strained  expectations  were  not  only 
fulfilled,  but  exceeded.  I  had  long 
determined  to  see  the  play  again  this 
year,  and  prove  whether  the  impres- 
sion would  remain ;  but  I  was  also  de- 
sirous to  learn  how  such  a  mighty 
problem  was  solved  by  a  little  village 
community,  and  how  that  surprising 
effect  had  been  obtained,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  was  just  as  fresh  after 
ten  years  as  on  the  first  day.  I  had 
seen  the  representation  in  its  complete- 
ness, and  wished  to  study  it  in  the 
process  of  its  development.  Although, 
for  various  reasons,  the  people  of  Am- 
mergau  do  not  like  to  be  watched  by 
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strange  eyes  in  their  drilling  and  gen- 
eral preparations,  yet  I  decided  to 
make  an  attempt. 

Undeterred  by  the  fear  of  winter 
weather,  which  would  be  still  more  in- 
exorable among  the  mountains,  I  set 
out,  and  struggled  on  between  black 
firs,  groaning  beneath  the  burden  of 
snow,  and  bare  bushes  to  which  the 
sudden  advance  of  winter  had  not 
given  time  to  shake  off  entirely  the 
reddish-brown  leaves ;  then  journeyed 
along  the  shore  of  the  solidly-frozen 
Starnberg  Lake,  which  looked  like  a 
gigantic,  opaque  mirror,  and  on  into 
the  impenetrable  mist,  behind  which 
the  mountains  were  enthroned  in  sol- 
emn invisibility,  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  Peissenbergs.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, through  darkness  and  gusts  of 
snow,  the  light  wagon  brought  me  to 
the  object  of  my  winter  search,  before 
the  hospitable  door  of  the  much-praised 
Schwaber  Wirths.  In  spite  of  the 
driving  snow,  a  long  row  of  brilliantly- 
lighted  windows  glimmered  before  me ; 
and  a  fest-march,  powerfully  and  firm- 
ly executed  by  a  large  band,  greeted 
me  as  I  alighted.  I  had  come  at  just 
the  right  time;  for,  as  the  talkative 
postilion  informed  me,  the  Ammergau 
band,  thirty  in  number,  were  rehears- 
ing the  march  which  is  played  on  the 
evening  before  the  play,  and  also 
awakens  the  strangers  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  great  day.  Soon  I  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  homely  guest-room,  car- 
ing little  that  I  was  saluted  with  some 
astonishment,  and  evidently  taken  for 
a  Musterreiter,  as  the  country  people 
are  wont  to  call  any  commercial  trav- 
eller. I  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
company  and  the  room  over  a  glass  of 
Murnau  beer,  which,  if  it  is  as  good  at 
the  time  of  the  Passion  Play,  will  quite 
restore  the  fast-vanishing  renown  of 
the  Bavarian  national  drink.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  wainscoted  room  is  old ;  and 


coats  of  arms  are  fastened  on  its  beams 
in  rows,  a  memorial  of  the  times  when 
the  trade  of  the  world  took  its  way 
from  the  South  through  Parten,  Kir- 
chen,  and  Ammergau.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Ammergau  had  the  privilege 
of  storing  all  wares,  and  only  by  them 
could  they  be  carried  farther.  The 
high  tide  of  prosperity  has  long  since 
subsided,  leaving  only  these  coats  of 
arms  as  proof  of  its  former  existence. 
The  company  had  a  peculiar  stamp, 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  as- 
pect of  villagers.  It  consisted  princi- 
pally of  young  people,  who  were  merry, 
but  not  noisy,  over  their  games  of  cards. 
The  gray  jacket  with  its  high  collar, 
which  has  become  typical  of  the  Ty- 
rolese,  was  the  only  thing  which  gave 
them  a  rustic  air.  The  shape  of  their 
heads,  the  long,  flowing  hair  of  most 
of  them,  the  well-kept  beards,  remind- 
ed one  of  a  company  of  painters  or 
art-students.  Nor  is  this  appearance 
deception;  for  three-quarters  of  the 
inhabitants  are  wood-carvers,  and, 
besides,  many  of  them  are  to  take  part 
in  the  Passion  Pla}^  and  are  preparing 
in  time  to  conform  their  outward  ap- 
pearance to  it.  I  learn,  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  they  have  a  re- 
hearsal every  Sunday,  and  every 
Thursday  a  musical  rehearsal,  when 
half  the  play  is  acted. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  so  in  the 
morning  I  went  up  to  the  cloister-like, 
somewhat  desolate  parsonage,  where 
Pastor  Mueller  received  my  request  in 
the  kindest  manner,  but  feared  it  could 
not  be  fulfilled,  because,  since  his  short 
exercise  of  office  here,  the  fixed  prin- 
ciple that  no  stranger  should  be  ad- 
mitted had  been  strictly  observed.  Be- 
sides, he  thought  that  the  recent  fall 
of  snow  would  lead  them  to  give  up 
the  rehearsal  of  the  day.  However, 
the  sight  of  my  disappointment,  my 
eloquence,  such  as  it  was,  and  still 
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more  the  recommendation  of  an  influ- 
ential friend,  induced  him  to  declare, 
that,  if  there  were  a  rehearsal,  he 
would  urge  the  players,  with  whom 
the  decision  rested,  to  admit  me.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  waited  the  decision 
impatiently  in  the  inn.  I  soon  found, 
from  the  bustle  without,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  rehearsal  ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  need  of  me.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  away, 
and  I  had  already  recalled  the  inscrip- 
tion over  Dante's  Hell,  "Leave  all 
hope,"  a  watchman  appeared  to  guide 
me  to  the  desired  goal. 

I  entered  into  a  low,  very  long  hall, 
crowded  full  of  people,  and  found  my- 
self among  the  actors  already  per- 
forming. By  a  table  sat,  with  the 
present  pastor,  the  former  one,  the 
venerable  Daisinberger,  to  whom  the 
text  owes  its  present  form  and  arrange- 
ment. One  of  the  chief  citizens  had 
the  book  before  him,  and  followed  the 
text.  I  withdrew  into  a  window-niche, 
and  soon  became  completely  absorbed 
in  the  unwonted  spectacle.  This  was 
quite  different  from  an  ordinary  play : 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
thrilling  tragedy  which  is  the  motive 
of  the  whole,  free  it  from  all  the  haste, 
inattention,  and  restlessness  which  be- 
long to  other  rehearsals.  The  parti- 
cipants do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  acting  something  outside 
of  themselves,  but  express  their  own 
simple  feeling,  without  any  art  or 
study.  Just  in  this  complete  uncon- 
straint,  and  truth  to  nature,  consists 
their  power  over  their  audience. 

No  manager  watches  over  the  course 
of  the  scenes :  there  is  no  need  of  one. 
All  listened  attentively,  with  silent 
sympathy,  and  spoke  or  acted  their 
part  at  the  right  moment.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  the  director  to 
notice  once  or  twice  a  slight  omission. 
Every  sentence  was  spoken  without 


hesitation,  at  the  exact  moment ; 
every  emotion  was  distinct;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  comparatively  small  room, 
even  the  scenes  where  great  numbers 
took  part  were  executed  with  a  repose 
and  security  which  excited  my  aston- 
ishment. As,  for  example,  the  taking 
of  Jesus  prisoner  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  falling  back  of  the 
soldiers,  terrified  at  his  advance,  who 
really,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  fell 
down  in  perfect  order ;  while,  apart 
from  the  words  of  the  dialogue,  not  a 
single  syllable  had  been  uttered,  nor  a 
single  sign  given.  The  explanation 
is  simple  :  neither  vanity,  nor  desire 
of  gain,  bring  the  players  together ; 
they  feel  a  moral  obligation  upon 
them,  and  so  enter  soul  and  body  into 
the  matter ;  and,  besides,  the  Passion 
Play  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  each  sin- 
gle scene,  in  its  form  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  it,  is  common  property, 
firmly  fixed  through  tradition,  living 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  So 
that  we  can  say,  without  exaggeration, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  actors  know, 
not  only  all  the  parts,  but  also  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  each  of 
these  should  be  played,  as  every  group, 
every  position,  has  its  historical  pre- 
cedent ;  and  the  children,  when  they 
succeed  to  the  younger,  and  then  the 
more  important  parts,  already  know 
and  understand  them;  so  that  each 
individual  has  only  to  reproduce  a  de- 
lineation of  character  already  ap- 
proved of  as  the  true  one.  This  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  accessories, 
which  are  the  wonder  of  all  connois- 
seurs of  the  stage,  and  to  the  very 
complicated  tableaux.  And  this  as- 
tonishment is  all  the  more  justifiable, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  the  play ;  for 
it  contains  one  hundred  and  four 
speaking  parts  for  men,  and  fifteen  for 
women.  Including  the  mute  parts, 
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some  two  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
the  choir  of  angels,  the  orchestra,  the 
workmen,  the  director,  &c.,  there  is  a 
company  of  almost  five  hundred  peo- 
ple,—  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village. 

It  is  an  inviolable  rule,  that  only 
those  belonging  to  the  village  by  birth 
or  citizenship  shall  take  part  in  the 
performance  ;  and,  when  it  is  difficult 
to  find  all  the  necessary  qualifications, 
no  great  help  can  be  expected  from 
strangers,  who  have  not  grown  up 
amid  all  the  associations  connected 
with  the  play. 

The  common  occupation  of  wood- 
carving  seems  to  exert  a  refining  in- 
fluence. They  have  to  exercise  great 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  parts. 
The  principal  members  vote,  and 
wisely  retain  those  who  have  already 
proved  their  capacity.  So  the  wood- 
carver,  Hett,  who  represents  the  apos- 
tle Peter  with  inimitable,  simple 
truth,  as  well  as  his  companion,  Lech- 
ner,  the  able  representative  of  Judas, 
remain  in  possession  of  their  parts ; 
also  Caiphas,  the  high-priest  (the  pos- 
sessor of  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of 
carvings),  Annas,  Pilate,  and  others. 
Christ  is  represented  by  a  new  person 
(the  previous  one  has  left  the  village), 
the  carver,  Joseph  Maier,  a  tall,  slen- 
der young  man,  who  has  an  earnest 
face,  and  also  a  thick,  dark  beard,  an 
abundance  of  long  hair,  dignified 
bearing,  and  a  good  voice,  so  that  he 
will  not  compare  unfavorably  with  his 
distinguished  predecessor. 

The  Mary  is  also  a  new  person, 
Franziska  Flunger.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wood-carver  and  drawing- 
teacher,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  took 
the  part  of  Christ,  but  now  appears  a 
second  time  as  Annas,  the  high  priest. 
She  has  a  slender,  delicate  figure,  a 
mild,  pleasing  expression,  and  voice, 
which,  though  not  powerful,  is  agree- 


able, and  avoids  the  shrill,  whining 
tones  which  the  former  Mary  did  not 
entirely  escape.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  effect  is  a  little  singular, 
when,  on  his  departure,  Jesus  thanks 
his  mother  for  the  love  and  care  dis- 
played by  her  for  thirty-three  years ; 
and  she,  who  should  be  by  this  time 
a  mature  woman,  stands  before  him 
in  youthful  maidenhood;  but,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  Madonna 
can  never  be  thought  of  except  as 
clothed  with  eternal  youth.  Finally, 
the  part  of  the  well-beloved  John  is 
taken  by  another  wood-carver,  John 
Zwink,  a  youth  whose  appearance  is 
in  such  complete  harmony  with  the 
ideal,  that,  clothed  in  the  customary 
dress,  he  must  give  the  impression  of 
having  stepped  out  of  a  frame  of  an 
old  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Mar- 
tha and  Mary  are  happily  selected : 
the  former  expresses  a  simple  nature, 
absorbed  in  household  cares ;  the  lat- 
ter, one  more  ideal  and  dreamy.  I  was 
rather  anxiously  questioned,  during 
the  rehearsal,  as  to  how  I  liked  it,  but 
took  good  care  not  to  criticise ;  for  I 
had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  whole 
performance  could  remain  effective 
only  through  its  naivete  and  individ- 
uality. 

In  the  evening,  we  sat  a  long  time 
together  in  friendly  conversation, — 
Peter  with  his  honest  face,  which,  with 
its  naturally  bald  head,  and  its  beard, 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a 
sculptor  at  any  moment ;  Judas,  with 
full  red  beard,  pale,  cunning  counte- 
nance, and  dark,  glowing  eyes ;  An- 
nas, with  his  face  surrounded  by  an 
iron-gray  beard,  and  a  thoughtful,  al- 
most sad  expression.  They  were  sim- 
ple, but  well-instructed  men,  whose 
life  passes  in  homely  occupations,  and 
is  divided  into  epochs  by  the  Passion 
Play,  just  as  the  history  of  the  world 
is  by  brilliant  events.  They  are  re- 
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joiced  at  the  growing  sympathy  in  the 
play,  are  anxious  to  succeed,  and  the 
characters  which  they  sustain  are  re- 
membered with  pride.  Annas  seemed 
to  think  with  a  kind  of  respect  of  the 
time  when  he  personated  the  Saviour. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  how  he 
had  felt  when  he  was  raised  on  the 
cross  for  the  first  time,  from  whose 
height  (nine  feet  from  his  feet  to  the 
ground)  he  looked  down  as  into  an 
abyss ;  how  the  cross,  in  spite  of  appar- 
ent steadiness,  continually  shook,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  to  fall  forward,  so 
that  strong  nerves  were  needed  to  re- 
sist giddiness  and  sudden  fear.  Be- 
sides, though  the  body  is  sustained  by 
a  girdle,  and  the  hands  are  held  up, 
the  position,  lasting  fifteen  minutes, 
causes  a  stricture  of  the  muscles  of 
the  breast,  and  the  hands  become  dark 
blue;  so  that,  in  the  descent,  every 
sudden  movement  must  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  keep  in  practice  for  the 
Passion  Play  during  the  interval  of 
ten  years,  various  pieces  are  played, 
mostly  but  not  entirely  religious. 

The  day  after,  I  went  through  the 
painting-room,  where  they  were  paint- 
ing the  architectural  designs  of  the 
proscenium,  and  the  chief  gable  of 
the  centre  stage ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  taken  heed  to  criticism, 
and  were  endeavoring  to  make  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  more  historically 
true.  They  were  making  the  same 
exertions  in  the  matter  of  costumes. 
One  story  of  a  pretty  country-house 
was  given  up  to  seamstresses  and  the 
dresses  they  were  working  upon, 
which  were  generally  copied  from  the 
Alliolischen  Bible.  The  resources  of 
the  stage  are  extraordinary.  It  occu- 
pies an  immense  space,  nearly  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  thea- 
tre, which  is  shut  off  by  a  curtain,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  style.  It  has 
twelve  side-scenes.  This  theatre  is 


quite  far  back  ;  so  that  the  proscenium 
in  front  is  of  great  size,  while  on  each 
side  are  represented  streets  in  Jerusa- 
lem. On  each  corner  of  the  inner 
theatre  is  a  real  building,  —  one  the 
palace  of  Pilate,  the  other  of  Herod. 
These  are  two  stories  high,  and  con- 
tain eight  rooms,  in  which  scenes  are 
enacted  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
arrangement,  actors  can  be  grouped 
in  such  masses  as  would  be  impossible 
in  a  common  theatre ;  and  fine  effects 
are  produced  in  such  scenes  as  the  en- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  or 
the  raging  people  who  demand  the  re- 
lease of  Barabbas. 

The  orchestra  of  thirty  men,  with 
the  chorus,  performed  their  parts  with 
great  precision  and  beauty.  Especial- 
ly the  strength  of  the  voices  of  the 
women,  as  well  as  of  the  men,  was 
quite  as  charming  as  it  was  wonder- 
ful ;  and  among  the  solos  were  many 
whose  merits  would  be  recognized  on 
any  stage.  The  music,  though  sim- 
ple, is  never  trivial,  and  often  rises  to 
a  beauty,  which  proves  a  decided  talent 
in  the  native  author.  I  was  especial- 
ly delighted  with  the  opening  chorus, 
effective  through  its  simple  strength, 
with  the  hallelujah  at  the  close ;  also 
with  a  duet  from  the  "Hymn  to  the 
Highest,"  of  singular  charm  and  depth. 
The  chorus  of  protecting  spirits  ap- 
pear between  the  single  sections  of 
the  drama,  to  elevate  and  express  the 
various  sentiments,  and  also  to  explain 
the  tableaux  vivants  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: they  give  their  parts  with 
great  beauty  and  effect.  They  hope 
to  get  a  soprano  singer,  who  is  prepar- 
ing to  become  a  nun ;  but  some  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  about  her  coming 
into  the  world  again,  and  meanwhile 
they  are  quite  in  suspense  until  they 
learn  the  decision. 

Mr.  Schmid  concludes  with  a  pleas- 
ant description  of  the  village.  In  al- 
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most  every  house  the  occupants  were  of    whom    Longfellow    writes    such 

busy  carving.     He  says,  "  Friend  Ju-  a  charming  description  in  his  "  Golden 

das  had  just  finished  a  Mary  on  her  Legend." 

flight  into  Egypt,  riding  upon  an  ass,        He  suggests  that  the  journey  from 

and  a  pretty  figure  of  Walter  von  der  Munich  through  Weilheim  and  Mur- 

Bogelweide,"  the  famous  Minnesinger  nau  is  very  delightful. 


CHINESE    TRANSCENDENTALISM.1 


BY   JOHN    EDGAR    JOHNSON.  - 


"Neither  men,  nor  things,  nor  ideas,  nor  religions, — nothing  dies." —  Coqiierel,  fils. 


PEOPLE  should  not  be  alarmed  at 
what  is  sometimes  called  "the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  ;"  for  "the  religion 
of  yesterday "  is  sure  to  be  "  the  re- 
ligion of  to-morrow."  There  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  In  the  great 
ocean  of  thought,  the  tides  ebb  and 
flow  continually.  "  Gradually  and 
naturally  —  as  it  were  a  soul  entering 
into  a  body  that  had  been  prepared 
for  it  —  the  new  takes  the  form  of  the 
old."  The  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
flows  around  the  world  in  one  uninter- 
rupted circle.  Every  thing  reproduces 
itself.  The  culture  and  the  scepti- 
cism of  ancient  Rome  gave  way  be- 
fore the  barbarity  and  superstition  of 
the  Gauls ;  now,  after  ages  of  moral 
and  intellectual  darkness,  the  light  of 
civilization  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
earth  once  more.  In  a  work  written 
at  Babylon,  about  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 2  we  discover  that  the 

1  Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Opinions  de  Lao-tseu. 
Par  M.  Abel  Itemusat. 

Article  "  Lao-tseu  "  in  L'Universe. 

Chine  :  Entwurf  einer  beschreibungder  Chineei- 
schen  Literatur.  Schott. 

Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics,  by  Rev.  A. 
W.  Loomis.  A.  Roman  &  Co.  San  Francisco  :  1867. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  by  Rev.  John  L.Nevius. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  :  1869. 

2  Ueber  die    Ueberreste    der  altbabylonischen 
Literature,  in   arabischcn  Ubersetzungen,  von  D. 
Cwolson.    St.  Petersburg :  1859 


old  battle  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Free  Religion  was  waged  as  warmly 
four  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  to- 
day. Five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  a  man 
was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  great- 
est exponent  of  Orthodoxy  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  For  more 
than  twenty-three  hundred  years,  he 
has  been  a  law'  to  a  people  that  now 
numbers  four  hundred  millions  of 
souls.  At  the  birth  of  Confucius,  the 
prevalent  philosophy  of  the  Chinese 
was  a  kind  of  transcendentalism  very 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  among 
us  at  the  present  day.  He  sought  to 
restore  the  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  succeeded. 

Lao-tsse,  the  Chinese  apostle  of 
Free  Religion,  was  born  604  B.C., 
and  consequently  was  already  an  old 
man  when  Confucius  began  to  teach. 
"  He  never  quotes,  as  a  model  of  virtue, 
or  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
any  ancient  emperor  of  China,  or  any 
historical  personage  whatever.  His 
doctrine  is  not  bound  to  the  past  by 
any  traditional  bond  or  historical  an- 
tecedent. His  social  conceptions  are 
independent  of  all  human  authority." 
—  Panthier. 
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Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  sought 
only  to  ascertain  what  the  ancients 
had  taught  upon  any  subject,  and  then 
insisted  upon  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  same.  He  declared  himself 
"one  fond  of  antiquity,"  "a  transmitter 
and  not  a  maker,  believing  in  and 
loving  the  ancients." 

Lao-tsse,  or  Lao-Kiun,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  falling  star.  He  remained 
eighty-one  years  in  his  mother's  womb; 
and,  when  he  was  born,  his  hair  was 
already  white  with  age.  To  these 
circumstances  he  owed,  without  doubt, 
his  two  names,  which  mean  respect- 
ively, "The  Old  Boy"  and  "The  Old 
Prince."  His  great  work  is  called 
the  Tauteh  King,  "  Treatise  on  Truth 
and  Virtue;"  and  his  doctrine  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tauism,  from  the  first 
character  in  this  book,  Tau,  which 
means  truth,  or  doctrine.  His  writ- 
ings, however,  have  never  been  popu- 
lar, being  too  abstruse  and  transcen- 
dental for  ordinary  readers.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  wonderful  resemblance  be- 
tween his  teachings  and  those  of  a 
celebrated  American  philosopher.  Ac- 
cording to  Lao-tsse,  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  is  reason.  By 
it  every  thing  was  created,  and  into  it 
every  thing  will  finally  return.  His 
doctrine  was  pantheistic,  and  he  main- 
tained the  eternity  of  matter.  His 
notions  were  extremely  mystical  and 
abstruse.  Mankind  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  Tao,1  whose  only  cult  is  self-cul- 

1  The  Tao  resembles  the  Nirvana  of  the  Hin- 
doos. There  are  many  circumstances  which  go  to 
show  that  Lao-tsse  was  indebted  to  the  doctrines  of 
India  for  much  of  his  philosophy,  but  in  just  what 
manner  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  make  the  fol- 
io wing  extract  from  a  private  letter  written  by  John 
D.  Baldwin.  A.M.,  the  learned  author  of  an  able 
work  recently  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  entitled  "  Pre-Historic  Nations."  He  says :  "  I 
wish  we  could  have  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the 
older  literature  of  China,  and  especially  with  the 
part  of  it  which  the  Confucians  do  not  consider 
orthodox.  ...  I  desire  to  know  more  about  Lao- 
tsse  and  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  antecedents  of 


ture.  No  prayers  and  no  offe rings. 
Profound  and  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion is  the  only  virtue. 

"Lao-tsse,  as  well  as  Confucius, 
wished  to  lead  men  to  their  original 
purity,  but  not  backwards,  not  by  re-es- 
tablishing the  blessedness  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  but  forwards,  and  that,  too, 
by  a  most  *  destructive '  way.  The 
'  great  end/  which  he  wished  to  see  ac- 
complished was  the  entire  demolition 
of  every  human  thesis,  in  which  process 
even  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  should  cease  to  exist.  Very 
few  Chinese  thinkers  have  opposed 
with  such  boldness  the  established 
faith.  Lao-tsse  was  sententious  in 
his  style,  and  did  not  seek  to  convince 
by  dialectical  reasoning.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  use  single,  mostly  dis- 
jointed thoughts,  and  occasionally  an 
illustration.  In  his  writings,  meta- 
physics and  morals  are  thrown  to- 
gether without  plan  or  arrangement : 
one  moment  he  gives  a  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  the  next  moment 
he  sinks  himself  abruptly  in  the  abso- 
lute, like  some  ( doctor  ecstaticus,'  and 
wrestles  visibly  with  the  language, 
which  appears  too  material  to  express 


the  doctrine  of  Lao-tsse  are  completely  unknown 
to  us.  But  doctrines  do  not  issue  complete  from 
the  first  head  that  conceives  them.  Therefore  we 
must  suppose  either  that  Lao-tsso  borrowed  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  doctrine  from  some  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  sages;  or  that  lie  borrowed  them 
from  some  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  to  whose 
doctrine  his  had  an  astonishing  resemblance."  It 
was  about  the  year  1120  B.C.  that  the  Chou  dynas- 
ty began  in  China,  which  lasted  873  years.  The 
golden  age  of  Chinese  literature  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  this  dynasty. 
One  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  speaks  of  the  literature  of  that 
period  as  follows:  ''These  books,  in  style,  dic- 
tion, and  manner  of  treating  and  developing  sub- 
jects, must  be  admired  for  their  superiority  over 
all  writers  of  the  following  ages."  Nevertheless, 
the  Confucians  regarded  the  literature  of  that  time 
as  heterodox.  It  was  full  of  a  doctrine  that  has 
the  same  basis  as  Buddhism.  Did  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  some  one  of  the  "  six  Buddhas  "  who  pre- 
ceded Sakhya  Mune  go  to  China,  and  make  con- 
verts, previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chou  dynas- 
ty? I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 
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his  ideas.  Partly  on  this  account,  — 
sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  author, — many  passages 
in  his  writings  bid  defiance  to  all  in- 
terpretation, and  will  always  remain 
an  enigma."  —  Schott.  His  doctrine 
consisted  mainly  in  negation,  and  de- 
generated at  last  into  the  boldest 
positivism. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  in  all  this  a 
marked  resemblance  to  what  the 
French  call  the  "American  Philoso- 
phy." The  further  we  examine  into 
this  subject  the  more  we  are  impressed 
with  the  similarity.  We  give  here  a 
few  extracts  from  "  The  Book  of  Con- 
stant Purity,"  which  is  regarded  as  a 
good  specimen  of  primitive  Tauist 
writings  :  — 

"  Lao-tsse  said  Reason  is  without 
form :  it  produced  heaven  and  earth. 
Reason  is  without  passion :  it  caused 
the  sun  and  moon  to  revolve.  Reason 
is  without  a  name :  it  supports  the 
life  of  all  things.  I  do  not  know  its 
name.  For  want  of  a  better,  I  call  it 
Reason." 

"  When  the  passions  have  ceased 
to  be  active,  that  is  true  rest.  Man 
has  then  found  his  place,  and  his  na- 
ture reached  its  perfection.  Having 
attained  this  purity  and  rest,  man 
gradually  enters  the  region  of  true 
reason.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
knowing  and  feeling  the  first  principles 
of  religion;  yet  it  is  not  right  to  say 
that  any  thing  is  known  or  felt.  All 
that  is  meant  is,  that  he  who  can 
renovate  and  save  other  beings  may 
be  regarded  as  knowing  the  principles 
of  religion." 

The  following  is  from  "  The  Won- 
derful Book  on  the  Removal  of  Calam- 
ities and  Preservation  of  Life,"  —  a 
specimen  of  recent  Tauist  literature : — 

"  The  honored  one  of  heaven  (Lao- 
tsse)  then  addressed  them.  Ye  living 
beings,  having  your  being  from  what 


is  not  being;  having  your  nothing- 
ness from  what  is  not  nothing,  — 
know  ye  that  what  is  does  not  really 
exist,  and  what  is  not  is  not  really 
non-existent.  He  who  knows  that 
emptiness  is  not  emptiness,  and  that 
form  is  not  form,  has  gained  wisdom. 
He  can  then  enter  the  various  paths 
of  knowledge.  His  mind  will  grow 
enlightened.  He  will  be  freed  from 
doubts.  He  will  not  rest  on  the  de- 
ceiving sensations  of  the  corporeal 
frame." 

Lao-tsse  says,  "  The  truly  virtuous 
man  makes  no  parade  of  his  virtue : 
he  does  not  announce  to  the  world 
that  he  is  a  wise  man."  One  ima- 
gines that  he  detects  in  this  a  shaft 
aimed  at  "cant,"  which  has  always 
been  the  raw-bones  in  every  system 
of  "  Radical  Ethics,"  and  from  which 
even  those  times,  probably,  were  not 
exempt.1 

But  Chinese  rationalism  has  sadly 
degenerated  since  the  time  of  its 
founder.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  forms  of  idolatry  in  the  world, 
and  its  devotees  are  sunk  in  the  vilest 
superstition  and  ignorance.  By  de- 
grees, they  have  adopted  the  worst 
features  of  paganism,  and  shrouded 
the  life  of  Lao-tsse  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous mythology.2  Tschu-hi,  a  cele- 

1  The  expression  of  any  pious  sentiment  that  we 
do  not  understand,  or  have  never  felt  the  force  of, 
is  apt  to  be  called  "  cant."    When  people  say  what 
they  do  not  really  mean,  or  pretend  to  that  which 
they  do   not  experience  or  fully  believe,  that  is 
"  cant."    There  is  oftentimes  more  cant  displayed 
by  sedulously  and  ostentatiously  avoiding  all  allu- 
sion to  one's   religious  feelings  and  experiences, 
than  there  is  by  a  full  and  frank  relation  of  them ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
you  will  hear  more  genuine  "  cant"  in  a  few  hours 
at  a  convention  of  so-called  liberal  Christians  than 
you  would  at  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  in  two 
weeks. 

2  As  an  example  of  this  mythological  tendency, 
we  translate  the  following  from  the  German  of 
Schott.     It  is  taken  from  a  work  called  "ScMn- 
sian-kian,"  which  is  a  history  of  the  disciples  of 
Tao:  — 

"Lao-tsse  wished  to  scale  the  snow-capped 
mountains  which  form  the  boundary  of  Thibet, 
Steep  and  almost  impassible  rocks  obstructed  his 
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brated  commentator  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  says,  "The  Buddhists  steal 
all  the  good  out  of  Lao-tsse ;  but  the 
later  disciples  of  the  Tao  steal  all  the 
bad  out  of  the  books  of  the  Buddhists." 
And  yet  without  doubt, the  "Great  Rad- 
ical," seeing  that  the  people  stood  aloof 
from  his  doctrines,  was  accustomed  to 
gather  his  handful  of  disciples  about 
him,  and  frequently  discourse  to  them 
from  the  text,  "  The  Religion  of  To- 
morrow." It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  followers,  without  any  idea  of 
sarcasm,  called  him  the  "  Holy  Ruler 
of  Wonderful  Nonentity,"  and  the 
"  Holy  Ruler  of  Chaotic  Confusion." 

It  is  not  difficult,  even  here,  to  dis- 
cover the  resemblance  which  exists 
between  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions of  rationalism.  The  legitimate 
result  of  scepticism  is  superstition; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem, 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  free  reli- 
gion is  the  grossest  idolatry.  In  our 
own  country  to-day,  we  see  the  pro- 
cess of  transition  going  on.  The  Ra- 
tionalists have  adopted  a  more  ornate 
form  of  worship  than  is  usual  among 
Protestants.  The  first  step  is  being 
taken  back  to  Rome.  A  harmless 
form  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the 

path.  All  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  who  was 
felling  trees.  Lao-tsse  pretended  that  he  was  lame 
and  unable  to  climb.  The  wood-chopper  was 
touched,  and  said  to  him,  "I  pity  you,  poor  old 
man:  let  me  carry  you  over  the  mountain;'  and 
immediately  he  took  Lao-tsse  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  climbed  the  steep  with  all  his  might.  When 
they  had  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  Lao-tsse 
said  to  his  benefactor,  '  On  the  mountain  Huan- 
schan,  in  Schu,  grow  peach-trees  which  bear  fruit 
the  whole  year  round ;  but  the  mountain  is  so  steep 
that  no  one  can  ascend  it  on  foot.'  Then  he  cut 
a  branch  with  the  wood-chopper's  axe,  made  a  sort 
of  rocking-horse,  and  showed  the  man  how  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  it,  so  that  it  moved 
rapidly  forwards.  This  wooden  animal  would  bear 
a  man  over  the  steepest  rocks  without  making  one 
false  step.  The  wood-chopper  expressed  to  Lao- 
tsee  his  warmest  thanks.  The  latter,  as  soon  as 
they  had  parted,  moved  as  though  he  had  been 
provided  with  wings,  and  seemed  to  have  become  a 
different  order  of  being.  The  wood-chopper  was 
now  convinced  that  he  had  beon  dealing  with  a 
supernatural  creature.  As  he  turned  back  to- 


adoption  of  a  liturgy;  then  follow 
at  successive  stages  stained  windows, 
clerical  robes,  paintings  for  the  altar ; 
and  the  bolder  spirits  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  our  temples  be  dec- 
orated with  the  statues  of  good  men, 
such  as  Jesus,  Moses,  Socrates,  Con- 
fucius, &c.  That  is  the  last  deliver- 
ance of  scepticism ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  them  to  retrace  their  steps 
one  by  one,  until,  at  last,  they  may  be 
expected  to  fall  down  and  worship 
those  statues.  Man  came  by  all  the 
idolatry  he  ever  knew  in  precisely  this 
manner.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  pure  Theism  was  the  primi- 
tive form  of  religion;  and  images 
were  at  first  used  merely  to  aid  minds 
which  were  too  material  to  grasp  and 
hold  the  spiritual  idea.  In  course  of 
time,  the  true  use  of  the  image  was 
lost  sight  of,  and,  at  last,  it  became 
an  object  of  worship  in  itself. 

That  this  tendency  to  idolatry  ex- 
ists among  our  modern  rationalists  is 
shown  by  the  ease  with  which  such 
men  as  0.  A.  Brownson  and  Father 
Hecker  swing  from  Free  Religion  over 
into  Catholicism. 

Confucius  saw  and  regretted  the 
growing  want  of  reverence  for  an- 

wards  home,  he  cut  several  branches,  and  trimmed 
them  as  he  had  seen  Lao-tsse  do.  Arrived  at 
home,  he  carried  his  wooden  horses  to  the  market- 
place, but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  them.  The 
wood-chopper  inquired  for  the  mountain  Huan- 
schan,  and  learned  that  it  lay  south-west  of  the  city 
of  O-mei.  So  one  day  he  mounted  his  wooden 
horse,  and  rode  through  the  city,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  its  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  They  saw 
him  as  he  rode  up  the  steep  mountain ;  and,  arrived 
at  the  top,  he  was  seen  to  pluck  and  eat  the 
peaches.  No  one  could  follow  him.  In  answer 
to  the  shouts  and  heckonings  of  those  who  stood 
below,  he  threw  some  of  the  fruit  down  to  them. 
They  contended  for  it  eagerly,  and  declared  that  it 
tasted  exceedingly  good.  The  wood-chopper  built 
a  chapel  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  led  there  a 
pious  and  contemplative  life.  From  that  time  forth 
he  never  descended:  but  he  frequently  threw 
peaches  into  the  valley ;  and  every  one  who  ate  of 
them  received  so  light  a  body,  that  he  also  could 
climb  the  mountain,  and  partake  of  Its  spiritual 
refreshment." 
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tiquity  in  his  time,  and  he  sought  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  sages. 
Once,  when  looking  at  a  stream,  he 
compared  its  ceaseless  current  to  the 
transmission  of  good  doctrine  through 
succeeding  generations ;  and,  as  one 
race  had  received  it,  they  should  hand 
it  down  to  others.  "  Do  not  imitate 
those  isolated  men  (the  Rationalists), 
who  are  wise  only  for  themselves  :  to 
communicate  to  others  the  modicum 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  we  possess 
will  never  impoverish  ourselves." 

Confucius  did  not  establish  a  re- 
ligion, as  some  have  supposed,  but 
merely  insisted  upon  a  more  faithful 
observance  of  the  ancient  law.  "  He 
revised  the  Sacred  Books,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  the  source  of  all 
true  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He 
pruned  them  of  some  of  their  extrav- 
agances, and  added  many  notes  of  his 
own.  These  writings  are  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Holy  Books,  of  the  Chi- 
nese. They  furnish  the  texts  on 
which  Chinese  moralists  of  modern 
times  found  their  discourses  and 
tracts  designed  to  exhort  the  people 
to  virtue"  (Loomis). 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  mankind 
were  doomed  to  grasp  but  one  idea 
at  a  time ;  and  that  so  the  Chinese,  in 


striving  to  do  justice  to  the  past,  have 
stereotyped  their  thoughts  in  the 
mould  of  antiquity,  so  that,  if  you 
wish  to  know  what  they  believe  to- 
day, you  have  only  to  lift  the  sheet 
from  the  form  of  four  thousand  years 
ago.  He  who  wishes  to  fix  his  gaze 
intently  upon  the  past  must  turn  his 
back  upon  the  future,  and  becomes,  in 
a  great  measure,  oblivious  of  the  pres- 
ent. Nor  has  this  tendency  been 
altogether  without  its  disadvantages 
in  China.  If  the  Chinese  Empire 
may  be  said  to  resemble  any  one  bib- 
lical character  more  than  another,  it 
is  Lot's  wife.  Always  looking  back, 
her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  past, 
she  suffered,  as  a  consequence,  the 
penalty  of  all  undue  conservatism,  — 
God  turned  her  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
The  "Middle  Flowery  Kingdom"  re- 
minds us  to-day  of  an  embalmed 
mummy.  It  is  a  paralyzed  limb  on 
the  body  of  humanity. 

He  who  burdens  himself  unduly 
with  the  doctrines  of  men  who  are 
already  antiquated  finds  that  he  has 
taken  "  the  old  man  of  the  sea  "  upon 
his  shoulders  :  he  is  retarded  in  his  own 
spiritual  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  beast  of  burden,  not  only  by  his 
master,  but  by  all  the  world  besides. 


JOHN   WHOPPER  THE  NEWSBOY. 
CHAPTER  H. 


HOW    JOHN     GOT     INTO     TROUBLE    IN 
CHINA. 

IT  was  Tuesday  evening  in  good 
old  Massachusetts,  but  not  far  from 
the  break  of  day  in  China.  In  order 
that  I  might  be  more  sure  to  catch 
the  bundle  of  papers  on  its  arrival,  I 


had  woven  a  net-work  with  my  strong 
twine,  and  securely  fastened  it  to  a 
stout  wooden  hoop.  This  I  then  at- 
tached to  a  pole  about  six  feet  in 
length,  and  stood  ready  to  swing  the 
net  under  the  package  as  soon  as  it 
came  within  reach.  The  hour  at 
which  I  had  calculated  that  the  bun- 
dle ought  to  come  in  sight,  provided 
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Bob  had  been  prompt  to  the  time  that 
I  had  prescribed,  had  now  passed,  and 
I  began  to  feel  excited  and  uneasy. 
"  What  if  Bob  had  forgotten  to  hold 
the  package  high  enough  from  the  sur- 
face when  he  dropped  it,  and  so  the 
momentum  had  not  proved  sufficient 
to  drive  it  clear  through  the  hole  ? 
What  if  it  had  struck  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavity,  and  so  the  friction 
had  stopped  it  on  the  way  ?  What 
if  the  velocity  with  which  it  must 
have  fallen  during  the  first  few  thou- 
sand miles  had  torn  the  package  in 
pieces,  and  the  papers  had  been  left 
floating  about  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ?  What  if  Bob  had  been  taken 
ill  ?  "  — just  at  this  moment  my  fears 
and  speculations  were  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a  small  white  object,  looking 
like  a  flake  of  snow,  away  down  the  hole, 
hundreds  of  feet  away,  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  My  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat : 
the  white  object  was  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  looking  larger  and 
larger  every  second.  But  it  is  moving 
slower  and  slower  all  the  time,  as  if 
it  was  nearly  tired  out !  Perhaps  it 
will  not  come  quite  within  reach  after 
all  ?  What  an  awful  disappointment 
that  would  be  !  No  !  it  doesn't  quite 
stop  —  up  it  comes  — ten  feet  more  and 
I  will  have  it ;  five  feet  more  —  hur- 
ra !  underneath  goes  the  stout  net, 
and  the  precious  bundle  is  clasped 
safely  in  my  arms. 

I  was  so  exhausted  by  anxiety  and 
excitement,  that  I  had  to  sit  down  for 
a  while,  that  I  might  recover  my 
strength.  I  really  do  not  think  that 
I  was  half  as  much  overcome  when  I 
first  came  out  of  the  hole  myself. 

And  now  for  the  city,  to  keep  my 
appointment  with  the  gentlemen  at 
the  Coffee  House.  I  had  hired  a  pony 
to  carry  me  to  Canton,  and  had  fast- 
ened it  to  a  tree  near  by ;  and  very 
soon  I  was  galloping  off  like  light- 


ning. About  ten  o'clock,  I  reached 
the  hotel ;  and,  after  stopping  for  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  office  to  clear  my 
throat,  I  entered  the  room  where  I 
knew  my  patrons  would  be  assembled, 
and  threw  my  bundle  down  upon  the 
table. 

Every  man  there  started  to  his 
feet ;  but  such  was  their  surprise  at 
my  appearance,  —  for  not  a  soul 
amongst  them  ever  dreamed  that  I 
would  keep  my  appointment,  —  that 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  as  before,  not 
a  word  was  spoken.  While  they  all 
stood  around  staring  at  me  as  if  I  had 
just  dropped  from  the  clouds,  I  pro- 
ceeded very  leisurely  to  untie  the 
strings  of  the  package ;  when,  with 
a  simultaneous  movement,  my  eager 
customers  rushed  towards  the  table, 
reaching  out  their  hands  frantically 
for  the  papers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I  in  a  clear,  col- 
lected voice,  "before  proceeding  to 
distribute  the  mail,  allow  me  to  offer 
a  few  brief  remarks."  I  had  written 
out  this  speech,  and  committed  it  to 
memory.  "It  is  very  natural  that 
you  should  have  great  curiosity  to 
know  by  what  means  I  have  managed 
to  redeem  the  pledge  that  I  gave  you 
a  short  time  ago.  In  the  presence  of 
gentlemen  so  enlightened  as  you  are, 
I  hardly  need  to  say  that  the  speedy 
communication  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make  with  the  Western 
world  is  effected  by  no  supernatural 
agency,  but  by  a  wonderful  discovery 
in  the  realms  of  nature,  the  precise 
character  of  which  I  do  not  at  present 
consider  ijt  expedient  to  disclose.  Let 
it  suffice,  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  to 
you,  at  reasonable  rates,  with  the  latest 
intelligence  from  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  if  I  ever  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  my  movements 
are  watched,  or  that  any  efforts  are 
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made  to  detect  my  secret,  from  that 
time  my  contract  with  you  is  at  an 
end.  I  also  desire  to  stipulate  that 
no  statement  of  my  transactions  with 
you  shall  be  allowed  to  find  its  way 
into  the  public  prints,  either  in  China 
or  America.  Let  the  whole  matter 
remain  a  profound  secret  between  us : 
your  own  interest  will  be  consulted  by 
this  as  well  as  mine.  If,  indeed,  it 
should  so  happen  that  you  should  ever 
see  any  remarkable  and  novel  move- 
ment in  the  heavens,  of  course  I  can- 
not hinder  you  from  forming  your  own 
impressions,  and  making  your  own 
deductions  from  the  phenomena. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  every  morn- 
ing between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  I 
propose  to  be  here  with  the  papers ; 
price  one  dollar  per  copy,  cash  on  de- 
livery" 

The  bundle,  containing  one  hundred 
papers,  was  immediately  disposed  of; 
some  gentlemen  taking  two  or  three, 
and  others  half  a  dozen. 

The  tongues  of  my  patrons  were 
now  unloosed,  and  they  all  acceded 
unhesitatingly  to  the  terms  which  I 
had  proposed.  An  elderly  English- 
man, with  a  very  white  waistcoat,  and 
a  very  large  watch-chain,  came  up  to 
me,  and,  patting  my  shoulder,  said, 
"  Why,  my  son,  you  have  done  better 
than  you  promised:  you  have  given 
us  the  newspapers  in  much  less  than 
thirty-six  hours  after  their  issue  at 
home." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied :  "  I  intended 
to  get  them  here  in  about  sixteen 
hours  ;  but  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  say  thirty-six,  because  —  because  " 
—  I  hardly  knew  what  reason  to  give, 
without  betraying  myself —  "because, 
sir,  I  wasn't  certain  how  the  magnet- 
ic currents  might  operate." 

"  Ah-hah-ah,  I  begin  to  see.  Mag- 
netic currents  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
atmosphere." 


"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered  promptly, 
" in  the  atmosphere" 

This  was  true  enough ;  but  I  could 
not  say  in  the  heavens,  without  telling 
an  untruth ;  and  this  I  always  re- 
garded as  a  great  sin.  ^ 

"Don't  you  think,"  continued  my 
English  friend,  "that,  when  you  bring 
the  American  papers  over,  you  could 
just  stop  on  the  way,  and  get  a  copy 
or  two  of  *  The  London  Times  '  ?  " 

"I  do  not  go  for  the  papers  my- 
self." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they 
come  entirely  by  themselves?"  he 
replied,  looking  more  perplexed  and 
astounded  than  I  can  describe. 

"  Of  course  not, "  I  said,  breaking 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  "I  have  a 
partner  on  the  other  side,  who  will 
forward  them  to  me  every  morn- 
ing." 

"  Then  they  do  come  of  themselves, 
after  they  are  once  started  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  said,  feeling  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  very  inuch  afraid 
that  I  might  commit  myself,  "  after 
the  proper  impulse  and  direction  are 
given,  they  do  come  of  themselves." 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  marvellous,  after  the  package  gets 
into  the  right  magnetic  current,  does 
it  manage  to  alight  in  this  vicinity  ?  " 

"  That  is  easily  explained  by  the 
laws  of  gravity." 

The  attention  of  all  present  was 
arrested  by  this  conversation,  and  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  was  getting  upon 
dangerous  ground. 

"Excuse  me,"  gentlemen,  I  said, 
taking  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door, 
"  from  answering  any  more  questions 
at  this  time.  My  mind  is  getting  a 
little  confused ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
am  very  hungry."  Upon  which  I  re- 
tired to  the  dining-room. 

Every  thing  went  on  successfully 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week: 
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all  the  packages  arrived  safely  and 
in  good  order,  and  on  Friday  evening 
I  was  ready  to  remit  several  hundred 
dollars  to  my  brother.  At  the  same 
time,  I  thought  that  it  was  proper  for 
me  to  write  a  few  lines  to  my  good 
mother;  and  accordingly  I  sat  down 
and  made  out  quite  a  long  letter, 
which  I  enclosed  in  the  same  bundle 
with  the  money. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  papers 
arrived  half  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
as  I  had  arranged  with  Bob  ;  and  on 
the  wrapper  I  was  delighted  to  read, 
in  great,  scrawling  letters,  "All  right  : 
money  and  letters  received" 

On  Sunday,  as  I  was  tying  in  my 
hammock,  and  thinking  of  home,  it 
came  to  my  mind  that  my  dear  moth- 
er had  probably  expected  me  to  pass 
the  day  with  her ;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  it  flashed  across  me,  that, 
when  I  wrote  her  on  Friday,  I  entire- 
ly forgot  that  she  supposed  me  all  the 
while  to  have  been  in  the  little  town 
of  Canton,  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad.  "What  on  earth," 
I  said  to  myself,  "will  she  imagine 
when  she  reads  my  letter  ?  I  certain- 
ly must  have  betrayed  myself.  I 
don't  remember  exactly  what  it  was 
that  I  wrote ;  but  there  must  have  been 
some  things  in  the  letter  that  will 
lead  the  poor  old  lady  to  suppose  that 
I  am  crazy.  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
know  more  about  it  when  the  next 
bundle  comes ;  and  I  will  try  to  be  pa- 
tient until  then." 

The  next  morning  I  awaited  the 
usual  arrival  with  great  anxiety ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  package  came  into  my 
hands,  I  tore  off  the  outer  covering, 
and,  to  my  great  relief,  found  a  let- 
ter in  my  mother's  handwriting, 
addressed,  — 

"  Master  John  Whopper,  Canton, 
Mass." 

18 


It  read  as  follows :  — 


ROXBURY,  March,  1867. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHN,  —  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  that  you  did  not  come 
home  to  pass  the  sabbath.  I  had  a  nice 
dinner  all  ready  for  you ;  and  your  little 
sister  cried  hard  when  she  found  that  you 
were  not  to  sit  down  with  us.  We  were 
all  very  glad,  however,  to  get  vour  ]etter . 
and  I  am  thankful  that  you  have  been  so 
prospered  in  your  business.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  would  be  able  to  make  so  much 
money  by  selling  papers  in  Canton  :  they 
must  be  a  great  reading  community.  I  hope, 
my  dear  son,  that  all  is  made  honestly. 
There  are  some  things  in  your  letter  which 
have  puzzled  me  a  little,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  exactly  understand  all  that  you  say. 
You  also  speak  of  visiting  the  Joss-house 
once  or  twice.  I  never  knew  any  family 
of  that  name  :  only  I  happen  to  remember, 
that,  up  in  Manchester,  there  were  quite  a 
large  number  of  people  by  the  name  of 
Josslyn ;  and  sometimes  the  boys  used  to 
call  them,  in  sport,  "  the  Josses."  It  is  not 
a  good  habit  to  give  nicknames  to  other 
persons,  especially  where  you  visit  the 
family.  You  also  speak  of  their  burning 
a  great  deal  of  colored  paper,  and  a  great 
many  scented  sticks  before  an  image.  I 
asked  Bob  what  he  thought  this  meant :  but 
he  jumped  right  behind  the  closet-door,  and 
made  the  most  extraordinary  noises  with 
his  mouth  that  I  ever  heard ;  and  when  he 
came  out  again  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  fit. 
"  Bob,"  said,  I,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"I  have  had  a  high-strike,"  —  he  should 
have  said,  high-sterick,  —  "I  do  have  'em 
sometimes."  "  Robert,"  I  said  very  seri- 
ously, "  what  do  you  think  your  brother 
means  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  Josses  had  a  bust  of  Daniel  Webster 
or  Henry  Clay  in  their  parlor,  and  perhaps 
they  burn  things  round  it  to  keep  off  the 
flies."  Then  he  began  to  laugh  again,  and 
I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in  earnest 
or  not.  I  am  not  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  go  out  in  the  after- 
noon to  fly  kites  with  a  parcel  of  old  man- 
darins. I  think  that  you  might  find  some 
better  use  for  your  time  ;  and  I  am  afraid, 
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from  the  way  in  which  you  speak  of  them, 
that  these  old  mandarins  are  not  very 
respectable  characters.  Your  brother  says 
that  kite-flying  means  speculating,  and  that 
the  mandarins  are  probably  brokers.  I 
trust,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  not 
making  any  of  your  money  in  this  way. 
Who  is  this  Chim-jung-tsee,  who  is  to  be 
your  teacher  ?  It  is  a  very  strange  name 
for  a  Christian  to  be  called  by,  and  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  it.  And  what  do  you 
mean,  when  you  say  you  want  to  learn  the 
language,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  talk 
with  the  natives '(  I  never  stopped  in 
Canton  but  once,  and  that  was  when  the 
axle-tree  of  the  engine,  or  something  else, 
broke  down.  There  were  a  good  many 
people  from  the  village  came  up  to  the 
depot  then ;  and  I  heard  them  talk  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  I  understood 
every  word  they  said.  I  am  almost 
afraid  that  your  application  to  business, 
and  selling  your  papers  at  such  a  profit,  is 
turning  your  brain.  You  must  not  work 
too  hard,  and  you  must  be  careful  about 
your  diet.  I  shall  try  and  send  you  a 
bundle  of  doughnuts  next  week,  when  I 
fry.  There  is  something  in  your  letter 
about  eating  rats  and  birds'-nests,  and 
other  horrible  things.  I  suppose  that  you 
intend  that  for  a  joke.  I  wish  that  you 
would  tell  me  where  you  pass  your  even- 
ings, and  what  kind  of  books  you  are 
reading,  and  how  many  meeting-houses 
there  are  in  Canton,  and  where  you  go  to 
meeting.  Whenever  you  have  to  stay 
there  over  the  sabbath,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  write  out  a  full  account  of  the  sermons 
that  you  hear.  We  all  hope  that  you  will 
come  to  see  us  next  Saturday  night.  Bob 
says  that  you  are  so  busy  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  leave ;  and  that  you  have 
to  sit  up  all  night,  and  then  sleep  in  the 
day-time.  Bob  and  Mamie  send  their 
best  love.  I  will  send  a  pair  of  socks 
with  the  doughnuts.  Your  little  sister 
says,  "Tell  brother  that  I  want  him  to 
bring  me  something  pretty  from  Canton." 
I  don't  know  but  she  thinks  you  are  away 
off  in  the  great  city  of  Canton,  in  China. 
Write  as  often  as  you  can  to 

Your  very  affectionate  mother, 

DEBORAH  WHOPPER. 


I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  when  I  had  read  the  letter,  and  so 
I  did  a  little  of  both.  I  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  my  mother  should  be  so 
deceived,  and  so  bewildered ;  but  it 
would  distress  her  sadly  if  she  really 
knew  where  I  had  gone,  and  how  I 
got  there.  I  had  some  doubts,  too, 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
secret  long,  for  they  worm  every  thing 
out  of  her  at  the  Dorcas  Society.  So 
I  concluded  that  I  would  write  her 
another  letter,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
which  wouldn't  give  her  any  trouble. 
Week  after  week  passed  by  without 
•any  interruption  of  my  business ;  and 
I  devoted  three  hours  every  day  to  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  under 
the  direction  of  Chirn-jung-tsee,  a 
young  Chinaman  who  spoke  pigeon- 
English  very  well,  and  had  been 
highly  recommended  by  one  of  the 
waiters  at  the  hotel.  He  was  a  very 
sleek,  smooth-spoken  fellow:  the  top 
of  his  shaved  head  shone  like  a  billiard 
ball,  and  his  tail  hung  four  feet  and  a 
half  from  his  shoulders.  I  didn't  al- 
together like  the  expression  of  his 
eyes ;  for  although  they  were  usually 
turned  up  at  the  outside  corners,  like 
other  Chinese  eyes,  sometimes  I  would 
catch  him  with  one  of  them  turned 
down  at  the  corner,  and  then  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  with  one 
eye,  and  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  the  other.  His  nails  were  longer 
than  any  I  had  seen  in  Canton ;  and  he 
usually  wore  stout  leather  cots  on  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  to  protect  them 
from  injury.  I  never  knew  him  to 
lose  his  temper  but  once ;  and  that  was 
when,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I 
managed  to  snip  off  an  inch  or  two 
from  one  of  his  nails  with  my  pen- 
knife. From  that  moment,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  became  my 
deadly  foe.  He  couldn't  have  made 
more  of  an  outcry,  had  he  lost  his  arm. 
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One  day,  as  I  entered  my  room,  I 
found  the  young  man  carefully  study- 
ing a  copy  of  "The  New- York  Times," 
which,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  had 
thoughtlessly  left  exposed  on  the  desk. 
After  the  hours  of  study  were  over,  he 
asked,  in  an  off-hand  kind  of  way,  how 
far  New  York  was  from  Canton.  I 
thought  it  likely  that  the  fellow  knew 
already,  and  therefore  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  him.  He  then  took  up 
the  New- York  paper  again,  and,  look- 
ing with  great  care  at  the  date,  began 
to  count  his  fingers,  mumbling  some- 
thing to  himself  in  Chinese  which 
I  could  not  understand.  Nothing 
more  passed  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  felt  from  that  day  that  I 
had  a  spy  upon  me.  I  did  not  like  to 
discharge  him  from  my  service,  be- 
cause that  would  only  excite  him  to 
greater  mischief,  and  I  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  taking  him  into  my 
confidence. 

One  Friday  morning,  just  as  I  had 
finished  dressing,  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  of  my  room ;  and 
three  Chinese  officials  entered,  who, 
having  first  tied  my  arms  behind  my 
back,  and  fastened  a  short  chain  to 
my  ankles,  proceeded  to  search  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  premises. 

The  evening  before,  I  had  fortu- 
nately converted  all  the  money  that  I 
had  on  hand  into  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  this  was  concealed  about  my  per- 
son. The  great  object  of  their  search 
appeared  to  be  newspapers ;  and,  after 
rifling  my  boxes  and  desk  of  every 
thing  in  this  form,  I  was  marched  off 
into  the  street,  without  a  word  being 
said  by  my  captors.  To  all  my 
remonstrances,  the  only  reply  that  I 
got  was  the  holding  up  before  my  face 
of  a  piece  of  yellow  paper,  with  a 
huge  green  seal  in  the  corner.  With- 
out being  subjected  to  any  form  of 
trial,  I  was  taken  at  once  to  prison.  I 


found  myself  the  occupant  of  a  cell 
about  ten  feet  square,  with  one  win- 
dow secured  by  an  iron  grating.  The 
furniture  of  the  cell  consisted  of  a 
bamboo  chair,  a  small  table,  and  a  low 
bedstead.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
every  thing  looked  neat  and  clean.  I 
remained  in  this  place  for  several  days 
in  utter  solitude,  except  when  my 
meals  were  brought  to  me  ;  and  then 
all  that  I  could  get  out  of  my  attend- 
ant was,  "Me  no  talkee."  I  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  who  it  was  that 
had  caused  me  to  be  imprisoned ;  and 
I  determined,  that,  if  Chim-jung-tsee 
ever  came  within  my  reach  again,  I 
would  cut  off  every  one  of  his  atro- 
cious finger-nails.  As  I  lay  there 
thinking  over  all  my  wonderful  expe- 
riences, I  could  not  but  feel  sad  at 
what  I  knew  must  be  Bob's  disap- 
pointment, when,  after  waiting  hour 
by  hour  for  my  package  to  arrive  on 
Saturday  morning,  nothing  appeared. 
Anticipating  that  I  might  have  trouble 
in  China,  I  had  directed,  in  case  my 
remittance  did  not  reach  him,  that  he 
should  send  no  more  papers  through 
the  hole,  so  that  no  loss  would  occur 
on  this  score  ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  my  mother 
and  sister  from  having  any  undue 
anxiety.  Then  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  my  friends  at  the  coffee- 
house had  all  forgotten  me,  and  how 
they  managed  to  get  along  without 
their  papers.  I  soon  found  out  that 
they  had  not  quite  forgotten  me ;  al- 
though, for  obvious  reasons,  it  would 
not  do  for  them  to  interfere  with  the 
authorities  in  my  behalf. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  stood  looking 
out  from  my  window  upon  an  open 
square,  where  hundreds  of  people, 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  were 
amusing  themselves  by  flying  kites,  I 
observed,  among  the  monsters  that 
filled  the  air,  —  dragons,  griffins,  cor- 
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aiorants,  sharks,  and  numberless  other 
fantastic  shapes,  —  one  kite  that  ar- 
rested my  eye  and  fixed  my  attention. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  an  American 
eagle,  with  red  and  white  stripes  on  the 
wings,  and  brilliant  stars  all  over  the 
loody.  From  the  peculiar  movements 
of  this  kite,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  an  omen  of  hope  for  me,  and 
that  whoever  held  the  string  intended 
to  do  me  a  service.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  the  kite  was  floated  di- 
rectly across  my  window,  and  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  paper  pinned  on  the 
back.  As  soon  as  it  came  within 
reach,  I  thrust  my  hands  through  the 
bars,  and  in  an  instant  tore  the  paper 
off.  Unfolding  it,  I  found  in  the  in- 
side three  steel-spring  saws,  and  read 
these  words:  "As  soon  as  you  have 
sawed  away  the  bars,  tie  a  white  rag 
on  the  grating.  On  the  first  evening 
after  this,  when  the  wind  is  favorable, 
a  kite  will  be  flown  to  the  window. 
Pull  in  the  string  very  carefully,  and 
you  will  come  to  a  larger  cord.  Keep 
pulling  until  a  rope-ladder  reaches 
you.  Fasten  this  securely  to  the  win- 
dow, and  follow  the  ladder  down  over 
the  wall.  You  will  there  find  your  old 
pony  fastened  to  a  tree :  jump  on 
and  be  off.  Strapped  on  his  back 
you  will  see  a  can  of  condensed 
food  and  ajar  of  water,  enough  to  sup- 
ply you  for  some  days.  Success  to 
you ! "  This  paper  I  at  once  tore  into 
small  pieces,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  threw  the  fragments  out  of  the 
window.  I  now  went  to  work  with 
a  light  heart  to  saw  away  the  iron 
bars,  preserving  the  filings,  which  I 
moulded  up  with  a  bit  of  bread,  to  fill 
the  gaps  that  I  made  with  my  saws 
in  the  grating,  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
tection in  case  the  room  should  be 
-examined.  In  the  course  of  about  a 
week,  I  had  cut  through  the  iron  so 
»far  that  I  knew  it  would  be  easy  with 


one  good  wrench  to  tear  away  the 
grating ;  and  then,  with  a  throbbing 
pulse,  in  the  afternoon  I  tied  a  piece 
of  white  cloth  on  the  sash,  as  I  had 
been  directed.  That  night  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  I  knew  that 
I  had  no  hope  of  rescue  at  present. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  found  myself  con- 
stantly rising  up  and  listening  for  the 
breeze.  The  next  day  the  kites  were 
flying  merrily  j  and  among  them  I  saw 
the  good  old  eagle,  with  a  large  round 
white  spot  on  his  back,  which  I  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  my  signal  had 
been  discovered.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  sun  would  never  set  that  even- 
ing, and  I  was  in  mortal  fear  that 
when  it  did  the  wind  woiild  also  go 
down.  At  last,  the  shadows  of  night 
descended  upon  the  earth,  and  still 
the  breeze  blew  finely.  I  waited  at 
the  window,  and  watched  with  all  my 
eyes  until  near  midnight,  when,  to  my 
delight,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  kite 
coining  between  me  and  the  stars. 
With  one  quiet,  strong  pull  I  wrenched 
the  grating  out,  and  stood  with  my 
head  projecting  from  the  hole,  ready 
to  catch  the  kite.  As  soon  as  I  got 
hold  of  it,  I  found  that  there  were  two 
strings  attached ;  and  I  was  careful  to 
cut  only  one,  as  the  other  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  remove  the  kite,  and 
pull  it  to  the  ground  again.  After 
hauling  in  the  twine  and  the  stronger 
cords  fastened  to  it,  I  found  the  rope- 
ladder  in  my  grasp;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  was  fastened  to  the  iron 
bars  below  the  grating  that  I  had 
removed.  At  the  same  moment,  I 
felt  that  some  one  at  the  other  end 
was  hauling  the  ladder  in  tight,  and 
no  doubt  securing  it  below.  Five 
minutes  later  and  I  was  free  !  Not  a 
human  being  was  in  sight  as  I  stood 
once  more  on  the  earth :  my  confed- 
erate, whoever  he  was, — now  that  every 
thing  was  accomplished  that  he  could 
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do,  —  probably  thinking  it  was  safer 
for  him  to  be  out  of  the  way.  But 
there  stood  my  beloved  pony,  who  had 
carried  me  so  often  from  the  Air  Line 
Station  to  Canton ;  and,  before  many 
seconds  had  passed,  he  was  making 
the  sparks  fly  under  his  feet  as  we 
headed  for  the  old  familiar  spot  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  guide  him :  dark  as  it  was, 
the  pony  knew  the  way  well  enough ; 
and  I  soon  reached  the  cavity,  through 
which  I  hoped  to  visit  "  my  own,  my 
native  land,"  where  people  are  not  ar- 
rested without  knowing  what  is  the 
crime  with  which  they  are  charged. 
Removing  the  jar  of  water  and  the 
can  of  food  from  my  pony's  back,  with- 
out stopping  to  think  why  I  did  it, 
but  following  a  sort  of  instinct  which 
afterwards  saved  me  from  perishing,  I 
fastened  these  articles  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  around  my  waist ;  then,  sob- 
bing, threw  my  arms  around  poor 
pony's  neck,  and  with  a  pang  bade  him 
good-by.  He  flew  snorting  away  to 
his  stable,  where  I  have  no  doubt  he 
soon  found  comfort  in  a  quart  or  two 
of  rice  and  a  peck  of  oats. 

And  now,  strange  to  say,  although 
I  had  accomplished  the  journey 
through  the  earth  three  times  with 
entire  safety,  I  shrank  with  dread 
from  the  thought  of  jumping  once 
more  into  the  dark  hole  beneath.  I 
suppose  the  trials  which  I  had  just 
endured  had  unstrung  my  nerves,  and 
that  the  solemn  hour  of  the  night 
made  the  leap  seem  all  the  more  fear- 
ful. And  yet  through  I  must  go. 
China  was  not  the  place  for  me  to  re- 
main in  any  longer ;  and  so  I  stepped 
down  some  two  or  three  feet  into  the 


cavity,  and  stood  upon  a  little  projec- 
tion of  rock,  feeling  that  it  would 
require  less  effort  to  drop  from  this 
place  downward  than  to  leap  from 
the  surface.  Seizing  the  projecting 
rock  with  my  hands,  I  then  let  go, 
and  down  I  went.  It  was  a  relief  to 
find  that  I  was  now  fairly  under  way ; 
and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  I  began  to  see  daylight  bright- 
ening around  me,  I  thought  that  all 
my  cares  were  about  to  end.  Bright- 
er and  brighter  it  grew,  and  I  had 
almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
when,  to  my  horror,  I  found  that  the 
motion  of  my  body  was  ceasing  alto- 
gether. Could  it  be  that  I  had  made 
a  fatal  mistake  in  dropping  from  that 
inner  ledge  on  the  other  side,  instead 
of  jumping  boldly  from  the  surface  ? 
It  must  be  so.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was !. 
I  might  have  known  that  the  pro- 
jectile power  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
take  me  clear  through !  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  For,  at  this  moment, 
I  felt  myself  beginning  to  sink  back 
again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
And  there  through  the  long,  long  hours, 
I  swung  backwards  and  forwards  like 
an  enormous  pendulum,  —  every  time 
that  I  rose  and  fell,  with  a  shorter  and 
shorter  range,  —  until  I  stopped  in 
equilibrium  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  sensation  of  absolute  rest  was 
more  terrible  than  motion.  There  I 
was  alive,  buried  deeper  than  any 
other  being  ever  was  before.  Was 
there  any  possible  way  in  which  I 
could  extricate  myself?  I  now  made 
a  great  effort  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  give  to  this  question  careful  con- 
sideration. At  last,  a  bright  idea  came 
into  my  mind.  (To  be  continued.} 
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AT  LAST. 

OH,  the  years  I  lost  before  I  knew  you,  love ! 
Oh,  the  hills  I  climbed  and  came  not  to  you,  love ! 
Ah !  who  shall  render  unto  us,  to  make  us  glad, 
The  things  which  for  and  of  each  other's  sake 
We  might  have  had  ? 

If  you  and  I  had  sat  and  played  together,  love,  — 
Two  speechless  babies,  —  in  the  summer-weather,  love ; 
By  one  sweet  brook,  which,  though  it  dried  up  long  ago, 
Still  makes  for  me  to-day  a  sweeter  song 
Than  all  I  know,  — 

If  hand  in  hand  through  the  mysterious  gateway,  love, 
Of  womanhood,  we  had  first  looked,  and  straightway,  love, 
Had  whispered  to  each  other,  softly,  ere  it  yet 
Was  dawn,  what  now  in  noonday  heat  and  fear 
We  both  forget,  — 

If  ah1  of  this  had  added  its  completeness,  love, 
To  every  hour,  would  it  be  added  sweetness,  love  ? 
Could  I  know  sooner  whether  it  were  well  or  ill 
With  thee  ?  one  wish  could  I  more  surely  tell  ? 
More  swift  fulfil  ? 


Ah !  vainly  thus  I  sit  and  dream  and  ponder,  love, 
Losing  the  precious  present  while  I  wonder,  love, 
About  the  days  in  which  you  grew  and  came  to  be 
So  beautiful,  and  did  not  know  the  name 
Or  sight  of  me. 


But  all  lost  things  are  in  the  angels'  keeping,  love 

No  past  is  dead  for  us,  but  only  sleeping,  love. 

The  years  of  heaven  will  all  earth's  little  pain  make  good. 

Together  there  we  can  begin  again 

In  babyhood.  H.  H. 


v 
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BY    ORVILLE   DEWEY. 


THERE  is  a  feeling  in  many  thought- 
ful minds,  about  the  Divine  Infinitude, 
which  seems  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
Some  profound  writers,  of  late,  have 
been  reasoning  about  the  infinitude 
of  God,  till  they  have  appeared  to 
reason  away  nearly  all  knowledge  of 
him.  Their  method,  the  path  they 
have  pursued,  has  been  one  of  nega- 
tions, and,  it  seems  to  me,  a  descend- 
ing path,  —  a  path  not  leading  upward 
to  God,  but  downward  and  away  from 
him.  The  more  they  study,  the  less 
they  seem  to  know.  As  if  the  sun, 
while  they  gazed  upon  it,  should  re- 
tire and  retire,  and  dwindle  and  sink 
farther  and  farther  into  the  depths  of 
infinitude,  till  nothing  remained  but 
the  faintest  speck  of  light. 

I  would,  in  this  essay,  pursue  the 
opposite  course.  I  would  trace  the 
ascending  path  to  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

There  is  a  natural  and  boundless 
desire  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  demands 
a  boundless  object.  It  is  the  first 
human  characteristic  in  the  child,  — 
the  desire  to  know.  It  grows  with 
our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength.  I  would  know  all  that  I 
can  know.  I  would  know  all  I  can 
of  things  around  me.  Nothing  can 
be  presented  to  me,  no  new  thing, 
no  secret,  no  mystery,  but  the  imme- 
diate questions  arise,  —  What  is  it? 
and  what  is  it  for  ?  Yet  more  would  I 
know  all  of  my  kind  that  is  best  worth 
knowing.  I  would  know  all  I  can  of 
the  most  gifted  men  that  have  acted 
their  part  in  the  world.  I  read  his- 
tory, biography,  —  I  read  books  for 
this :  I  want  to  know  what  the  no- 
blest men  have  thought,  and  said,  and 


written.  And,  in  this  ascending  se- 
ries, surely  of  all  the  beings  that  have 
been  in  this  world,  he  whom  I  most 
desire  to  know  and  understand,  and 
draw  nigh  to,  is  Jesus  the  Christ.  If 
I  would  penetrate  into  the  secret,  in- 
to the  sanctuary  of  his  thoughts  and 
life ;  if  I  would  know  his  innermost 
meditation  and  trust,  arid  patience  and 
calmness,  —  I  should  account  it  better 
than  to  understand  the  experience  of 
any  other.  Let  all  Christian  profes- 
sions be  put  aside ;  let  any  one  read 
the  Gospels,  and  take  the  natural  im- 
pression ;  and  then  let  him  say  wheth- 
er there  is  any  other  being,  that  he 
ever  read  of,  whose  experience,  whose 
thoughts  and  mind,  he  so  desires  to 
understand,  as  that  of  him,  who,  many 
centuries  ago,  walked  by  the  hill-sides 
of  Judea,  dropping  words,  which,  gath- 
ered up  in  the  simple  and  inartificial 
reports  of  his  disciples,  have  been  read 
and  remembered  in  all  the  civilized 
world,  as  no  other  have  ever  been 
read  and  remembered.  Libraries  have 
been  written  concerning  him ;  and, 
notably  to-day,  books  are  multiplied, 
coming  alike  from  men  of  every  creed 
and  no  creed,  which  show  that  he  is 
the  theme  of  universal  and  unabated 
interest. 

But  can  we  stop  here  ?  When  we 
have  travelled  up  on  tbe  path  of  ascend- 
ing excellence  to  the  highest  that  we 
can  find  on  earth,  then  does  there  not 
open  to  us  a  higher  perfection  for  us  to 
study  and  meditate  upon  ? 

That  such  a  perfection  exists,  all 
things  prove.  If  any  one  has  atheistic 
doubts,  I  would  ask  him  one  question. 
Has  something  originated  this  uni- 
verse, or  nothing  ?  Does  some  cause 
lie  behind  it,  —  say,  rather,  is  inter- 
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fused  with  it,  —  or  no  cause  ?  Reason 
cannot  hesitate  which  alternative  to 
adopt.  Much  as  is  said  of  a  scientific 
materialism  prevailing,  or  atheism,  as 
some  indignantly  call  it,  yet,  after  all, 
I  know  of  no  writer  nor  man  who  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  the  universe  has 
a  cause. 

But  the  nature,  the  character,  of 
this  cause, — do  we  understand  it  ?  Or, 
as  some  would  say,  can  we  understand 
it  ?  One  said  to  me  lately,  "  I  heard 
of  your  preaching  a  sermon  on  the 
love  of  God ;  and  that  you  said,  or  im- 
plied, that  you  loved  God.  How  could 
you  say  that?"  "Why  not?"  I 
said.  "  Because,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  cause,  power,  or  being,  that  we 
call  God,  is  infinitely  beyond  your 
comprehension,  —  is,  in  its  nature,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  you."  I  saw  at 
once  from  whence  this  reasoning  came, 
and  will  give  in  a  few  words  my  reply 
to  it.  It  came,  let  me  first  say,  from 
a  habit  of  mind  which  reasons  thus : 
God  is  infinite.  We  speak  of  Infinite 
Power,  Infinite  Knowledge,  Infinite 
Love.  When  we  use  these  words,  we 
necessarily  affix  to  them  ideas  that 
are  drawn  from  our  own  experience. 
Can  we  suppose  that  Infinitude  in 
God  is  but  the  expansion  of  what  is 
in  us  ?  More  precisely,  and  to  come 
to  the  very  point,  can  we  suppose  that 
Intelligence  in  God  is,  in  any  respect, 
like  intelligence  in  us  ?  or  that  Love 
in  God  is,  in  any  respect,  like  love  in 
us  ?  I  answer,  with  the  solemn  res- 
ervation that  we  have  been  always 
taught  to  make  for  our  human  limita- 
tions, that  I  think  we  can.  And  this 
is  the  ground  I  take  in  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  God's  Infinitude  debars 
us  from  knowing  any  thing  of  his  na- 
ture. You  confound  things  that  are 
entirely  different.  You  confound 
the  nature  of  a  thing  with  its  magni- 
tude. You  confound  comprehension 


with  intellection.  You  say,  that,  be- 
cause we  cannot  comprehend  a  subject, 
therefore  we  can  know  nothing  about 
the  kind  of  subject  that  it  is.  That 
would  debar  us  from  all  knowledge. 
We  do  not  comprehend  the  growth  of 
any  spire  of  grass,  or  the  life  of  any 
insect  about  us,  —  why,  or  how,  one  or 
the  other  of  them  is  what  it  is.  Do 
we,  therefore,  know  nothing  concerning 
its  quality  or  structure  ?  The  growth, 
the  life,  of  each  is  a  mystery :  do  we, 
therefore,  make  no  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  a  vegetable  and  the  na- 
ture of  an  animal  ?  Now,  to  apply  this 
to  that  Infinitude  before  which  we  all 
bow  down  with  solemn  awe :  We 
cannot  comprehend  infinitude ;  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  Infinitude  of 
God.  But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  we  cannot  understand  any  thing 
of  his  moral,  his  divine  nature.  If  it 
does,  farewell  to  all  religion  !  Let  us 
erect  the  Athenian  altar,  and  bow  down 
before  it,  —  not  in  awe,  but  in  despair. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  I  cannot 
grasp  the  Infinitude  of  God's  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  but  I  can  know  and 
feel  something  of  their  nature.  Hum- 
bler instances  might  show  us  this.  I 
know  something  of  what  thought  was 
in  the  mind  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but 
I  cannot  comprehend  all  his  mind  or 
knowledge.  Standing  upon  a  moun- 
tain, I  look  upon  a  forest  with  a  mil- 
lion of  trees  in  it.  I  cannot  count  them, 
and  could  not  comprehend  them  all 
if  I  could  count  them.  But  I  can  un- 
derstand something  of  the  nature  of 
trees.  Looking  upon  the  ocean,  it  were 
vain  for  me  to  tell  or  comprehend  how 
many  drops  there  are  in  it ;  but  I  can 
comprehend  something  of  the  nature 
of  each  drop,  —  can  analyze  and  under- 
stand it;  or,  in  other  words,  I  can 
comprehend  something  of  the  nature 
of  water,  though  I  cannot  comprehend 
an  ocean  of  it.  I  cannot  comprehend 
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infinite  space,  but  I  know  what  space 
is.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  numbers,  but  I  know 
what  numbers  are  ;  nay,  more,  I  know 
that  they  do  not  change  their  nature 
by  multiplication. 

Why  should  knowledge  or  love  be 
supposed,  by  increase,  to  change  its 
nature  ?  We  do  not  see  it  to  be  so,  as 
we  trace  their  progress,  from  childhood 
to  maturity.  The  method  of  knowing 
may  change,  but  not  the  essence ;  the 
proof,  but  not  the  result.  We  do  not 
ascribe  the  processes  of  our  mind  to 
the  Infinite  Mind  ;  we  do  not  ascribe 
reasoning  to  it.  We  think  of  its 
knowledge  as  an  infinite  intuition; 
but  we  understand  what  intuition  is. 
Omniscience  is  "all-knowing."  If 
"knowing"  loses  its  meaning  because 
"  all "  is  prefixed  to  it,  then  the  word 
Omniscience  is  without  meaning.  And 
so,  for  the  same  reason,  is  every  other 
word  by  which  we  speak  of  God ;  and 
we  are  left  to  worship  an  unknown 
God ;  that  is,  to  worship  nothing. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  originating  cause. 
It  is  to  be  known,  if  at  all,  by  its  effects. 
What  are  the  effects  ?  What  is  this 
system  of  things  around  us?  It  is 
full  of  relations  and  adjustments  of 
one  thing  to  another.  The  soil  nour- 
ishes vegetables ;  vegetables  feed  ani- 
mals; animals  serve  man, —  work  for 
him,  feed  and  clothe  him.  In  each  of 
these,  science  finds  exquisite  and  won- 
derful arrangements.  Means  subserve 
ends.  Ends  in  turn  become  means. 
Nothing  stands  apart;  nothing  stops; 
but  things  go  on,  so  to  say,  in  logical 
sequence.  Animals  produce  their  like. 
The  bird  chips  the  shell ;  and  how  is 
this  done?  Let  us  dwell  upon  this 
instance  a  moment,  as  standing  for 
thousands  of  similar  indications.  The 
shell,  this  little  prison,  is  found  to  be 
cut  all  round  the  diameter  of  its  inner 


surface,  so  that,  in  hatching,  it  falls 
apart.  And  how  does  the  little  prison- 
er, the  embryo  bird,  contrive  to  do 
that?  It  is  so  folded  in  the  shell, 
that  its  bill  lies  against  the  part  to  be 
cut.  But  this  is  not  all.  Upon  its  bill 
grows  a  little,  hard  excrescence,  like  a 
knife  or  a  saw.  With  this  tool,  it  cuts  its 
way  out ;  and,  soon  after  it  is  freed,  the 
excrescence — the  knife,  no  longer  wan- 
ted— falls  off.  Now  I  do  not  care  what 
this  provision  is  called.  Some  philo- 
sophers object  to  the  word  design. 
They  talk  of  development,  evolution, 
tendency.  They  tell  us,  and  truly,  of 
a  correlation  of  forces.  All  may  be 
resolved,  it  is  thought,  into  one  simple 
principle, —  motion ;  nay,  all  may  be 
resolved  back  into  a  simple  germ.  Be 
it  so.  But  germ  and  product,  or  force, 
or  motion,  whatever  it  be,  it  all  pro- 
ceeds in  a  certain  order,  in  a  certain 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Now,  here  is  intelligence.  It  is  IN 
these  things,  whatever  be  the  cause. 
It  is  here :  it  is  in  the  structure  of 
every  plant  and  animal ;  in  man 
above  all.  Intelligence  is  here,  how- 
ever it  came  to  be  here.  By  what  in- 
dication could  intelligence  be  proved 
to  be  anywhere,  if  it  is  not  manifest 
in  such  a  system  as  this  ?  If  a  book 
were  opened  before  me,  containing 
only  a  jumble  of  words,  having  no  re- 
lation to  one  another,  I  should  say, 
Here  is  nothing,  or  nothing  but  idiot- 
cy.  But  if  the  book  had  an  orderly 
construction  of  words,  conveying  a 
meaning,  I  should  say,  Here  is  intelli- 
gence ;  within  the  covers  of  this  book 
is  intelligence. 

In  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  ob- 
servation, goodness  is  proved  to  be  in 
this  system  of  things.  All  conscious 
existence  is  naturally  happy.  No  one 
can  look  with  healthy  eye  upon  the 
world  in  general,  whether  of  brute 
or  human  life,  without  seeing  this. 
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Animalism  is  naturally  happy.  In- 
tellect is  naturally  happy.  The  hu- 
man affections  are  naturally  happy. 
There  is  one  attribute  of  animal  life, 
which,  as  illustrative  both  of  intelli- 
gence and  goodness,  is  especially  sig- 
nificant ;  and  that  is  instinct.  Without 
any  reasoning,  without  any  delibera- 
tion, without  knowing  why,  the  whole 
animal  creation  is  guided  to  its  food,  to 
its  way  of  life,  and  thousand-fold  en- 
joyment. It  is  the  vehicle  of  an  intelli- 
gence not  its  own.  Suspend  this  all- 
directing,  this  omniscient  guidance, 
take  away  the  electric  spark  from  this 
vast  tissue  of  animal  nerves  and  fi- 
bres, and  the  whole  system  would  fall 
into  collapse  and  utter  ruin.  The 
light  shines  through  it,  and  the  me- 
dium knows  no  more  of  it  than  the 
glass  knows  of  the  sunbeam  that 
passes  through  it. 

And  now,  is  it  reasonable —  nay,  is 
it  possible — for  a  rational  being  to 
do  any  thing  else  but  ascribe  all  this 
manifest  intelligence  and  goodness  to 
the  great  Originating  Cause  ?  Can 
he  set  up  mere  impersonal,  blind  ten- 
dency, instead  of  Infinite  Knowledge 
and  Goodness  ?  When  you  read  the 
pages  of  a  book,  and  find  them  full  of 
thought,  you  cannot  doubt  that  some- 
body wrote  it, —  some  mind  produced 
it.  You  would  be  thought  a  fool,  if 
you  said  that  all  these  words  and  sen- 
tences dropped  from  the  dictionary, 
and  fell  into  their  places  by  "  natural 
selection."  And  will  any  one  say  that 
all  the  words  and  sentences  of  this  in- 
finite volume  of  the  Creation  dropped 
into  their  places  without  any  percep- 
tion or  idea  of  their  relations  to  one 
another,  on  the  part  of  the  Originat- 
ing Cause. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Why  did  not 
the  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Goodness 
make  every  creature  perfect  and  per- 
fectly happy  ?  "  What  is  this  impossi- 


bility, which  the  objector  demands? 
That  the  creature  should  be  made  as 
God, —  free  from  all  ignorance,  error, 
imperfection,  and  trial?  If  these 
things  exist  of  necessity,  in  a  created 
system,  then  the  only  question  is,  Are 
they  turned  to  good  account?  Do 
trials  and  suiferings  in  the  human  lot 
tend  to  make  men  better,  or  worse  ? 
Does  humanity,  does  the  world,  rise, 
or  sink,  under  the  discipline?  Cer- 
tainly it  rises ;  it  improves.  Certain- 
ly to  suffer,  to  struggle,  to  resist  evil, 
to  conquer  temptation,  is  an  upward 
path  for  individual  man,  and  a  path 
in  which  millions  have  walked.  So, 
we  are  bound  to  judge,  must  a  finite 
and  free  moral  nature  work  out  its 
own  wisdom  and  welfare.  We  see 
that  its  trials,  faithfully  met,  minister 
to  this  end ;  and  no  reasonable  being 
can  doubt  that  this  was  meant  to  be 
their  ministry.  And  if  they  were 
meant  for  this,  then  is  the  system  be- 
nevolent in  what  is  darkest.  As  well 
object  to  any,  to  all  education,  because 
it  costs  efforts  and  pains.  A  wealthy 
man  founds  a  seat  of  learning.  There 
will  be  difficulties  and  trials  for  the 
pupils'  minds,  —  difficulties  and  trials 
incident  to  the  process,  inevitable  in 
the  ascent  from  ignorance  to  knowl- 
edge. Does  any  one  deny,  for  this 
reason,  the  value  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, or  the  benevolence  of  its  found- 
er? 

Look  at  that  training  of  studious 
youth.  See  what  unfolding  of  the 
noblest  faculties  there  will  be ;  what 
fountains  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
unsealed ;  what  hierarchies  of  science 
built  up  ;  what  authors,  orators,  states- 
men, will  come  forth  from  these  haunts 
of  study,  to  enlighten,  delight,  im- 
prove, and  guide  the  world !  Is  this 
the  work  of  man  alone,  as  it  seems, 
perhaps,  to  him  who  looks  upon  it  ? 
Nay,  it  is,  in  the  implanting  of  all 
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the  germs  of  this  culture,  God's  work. 
This  could  not  be  done  for  brutes. 
The  Cause,  that  is  behind  and  above 
all  causes,  has  given  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  and  means  that  have 
made  a  noble  seat  of  learning  to  stand 
upon  the  spot  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  barren  heath,  or  a  waste 
common,  wandered  over  by  wild 
savages.  And  such  a  school,  with 
such  toil  and  pains  and  patience,  is 
this  universe  made  to  be. 

And  suppose  it  were  not  so.  Ima- 
gine the  very  reverse  to  exist  of  that 
which  we  see.  Suppose  that  the 
whole  creation,  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
were  one  mass  of  deformity  and  mis- 
ery; that  all  plants  and  trees  grew 
gnarled  and  misshapen ;  that  all  flow- 
ers were  black,  and  exhaled  offensive 
odors ;  that  all  animals  were  hide- 
ous to  the  sight ;  and  that  the  human 
constitution  bred  only  disease  and 
pain,  and  the  human  soul  was  in- 
telligent and  sensitive  only  to  see  and 
feel  the  all-surrounding  horror;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  beneficently 
adapted  to  one  another,  all  things 
were  in  a  state  of  contradiction, 
thwarting,  and  confusion  :  what 
should  we  think?  I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  any  atheists  then.  It  would 
be  felt  that  there  was  ill-will,  an  infi- 
nite ill-will,  that  worked  such  ill  upon 
us.  No  philosopher,  I  judge,  would 
then  be  found  coldly  speculating  about 
the  origin  of  things,  and  complaisantly 
imagining,  that  blind,  impersonal  laws, 
heaving,  senseless  evolutions,  causeless 
tendencies  of  things,  were  the  authors 
and  agents  of  such  horrible  disaster 
and  misery.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  goodliness  and  beauty  of  all  things 
around  us,  and  the  natural  joy  of  our 
own  existence,  be  attributed  to  a  cause 
altogether  different  in  its  character, 
and  equally  real  in  its  intent. 

But,  in  truth,  such  is  the  overflow- 


ing beneficence  of  things ;  so  are  our 
minds  wrapped  up  in  its  investment ; 
so  is  it  the  thought  and  spirit  of  every 
scene  around  us,  that  the  very  famili- 
arity, and  the  inborn  assurance  of  it, 
make  it  less  distinct,  less  impressive, 
less  intentional  to  us.  We  glide  down 
the  smooth  stream  :  all  is  right ;  all  is 
as  it  should  be.  We  are  so  content  and 
happy,  that  we  think  of  nothing  but 
the  stream  and  its  verdant  banks;  and 
it  is  only  when  we  are  flung  upon  the 
hard  rock  of  affliction  and  misery,  that 
we  lift  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  say, 
"  Why  has  the  Almighty  Will  dealt 
with  us  so  ?  " 

But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  habit 
of  our  minds.  The  testimony  of  hu- 
man experience  and  feeling  is  the 
other  way.  Naturally  we  feel  that  we 
do  not  owe  our  existence  and  condition 
to  a  malignant  cause.  Naturally  we  feel 
that  we  were  made,  not  to  be  miserable, 
but  to  be  happy.  Naturally  we  feel 
bound  not  to  be  bad,  but  good.  What- 
ever evils  there  be,  or  seem  to  be,  in 
the  system,  yet  the  preponderance  of 
good,  or  of  good  tendency,  is  such  that 
our  minds  naturally  lean  that  way. 
The  main  tide  of  human  thought  runs 
in  that  direction.  Let  any  one  malign 
the  good  order  of  things,  the  good 
Providence,  or  the  good  Being  who  is 
over  all,  and  the  whole  world  brands 
him  as  a  traitor  to  reason,  to  common 
sense.  Considering  what  we  do  suf- 
fer, this  is  a  powerful  testimony.  If 
the  universal  feeling  and  judgment 
of  men  have  weight,  this  is  entitled 
to  special  consideration. 

And  now,  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  convictions  of  mankind,  we 
believe  that  we  can  know  something 
of  the  character  of  God,  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  his  infinitude ; 
and  if  what  we  do  know  and  see 
around  us  is  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  then,  to  cultivate  this  knowl- 
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edge,  to  study  this  transcendent  per- 
fection, and  to  grow  into  its  likeness, 
is  surely  the  most  rational  as  well  as 
the  highest  aim  of  our  being.  Noth- 
ing can  justly  seem  more  strange, 
more  astonishing,  or  more  lamentable, 
than  the  absence  of  this  aspiration 
from  our  literature,  from  our  science, 
and  apparently  from  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  most  men,  and  even  of 
most  cultivated  men  around  us.  The 
Buddhists,  the  Brahmins,  and  even  the 
Stoic  Sages,  put  shame  upon  us  in 
this  respect.  "  They  sought  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find  him." 

But  I  will  not  take  on  the  tone, 
now  of  complaint  or  rebuke.  Bather 
would  I  patiently  reason  with  myself 
and  with  others,  to  remove  obstacles 
and  to  open  the  way  to  the  highest. 
There  are  obstacles  besides  moral 
alienation.  The  theme  is  full  of  awe ; 
and  few  have  come  to  see  that  it  is 
equally  full  of  light  and  joy.  Nay,  by 
many,  God  is  regarded  not  as  Infinite 
Love,  but  rather  as  Infinite  and  All- 
repelling  Wrath.  Then  the  laws  of 
nature  —  its  unbroken  order,  the  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  its  beneficence — turn 
away  our  thoughts  from  a  real  bene- 
factor; and  the  very  arguments  for 
gratitude,  sad  to  say,  lull  it  to  sleep. 
We  have  much  to  do  in  resistance  to 
these  tendencies.  Devotion,  a  con- 
stant sense  of  God's  presence,  a  habit 
of  seeing  his  will  and  wisdom  in 
every  thing  around  us,  —  this  is  the 
top  and  crown  of  human  culture,  and 
it  will  cost  us  care  and  patience  and 
prayer  to  rise  to  it. 

But  what  grandeur  of  elevation, 
what  fulness  of  joy,  can  compare  with 
that!  I  cannot  doubt  that  most 
thoughtful  persons  are  sensible,  and 
are  satisfied,  that  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  would  be  a 
blessing  and  a  joy  beyond  all  others ; 


a  strength  in  weakness,  a  calmness  in 
trouble,  a  trust  and  a  solace  in  afflic- 
tion, beyond  every  other.  "  But  ah," 
they  say,  "  how  to  get  the  love  and 
gratitude  ! "  And  they  rest  in  this 
vague  and  sad  feeling  of  estrangement 
or  indifference,  without  ever  consider- 
ing what  they  are  to  do  to  draw  nigh 
to  the  all-quickening  truth. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  there  are 
various  ways  of  looking  at  the  mani- 
festations of  God  in  nature  and  in  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  only  one  of  them  can 
help  us.  There  is  the  worldly  and 
thoughtless  way,  that  sees  nothing. 
There  is  the  hard  scientific  way,  that 
sees  nothing  but  facts  and  laws.  And 
there  is  the  reverent  and  affectionate 
view,  that  which  is  emphatically  the 
Christian  view.  For  Jesus  first  taught 
men,  with  trust  and  tenderness,  to 
say,  "  Our  Father."  Why,  then,  can- 
not he  who  would  thus  know  God 
cultivate  this  habit  of  looking  at  his 
works  and  ways  !  He  is  surrounded 
with  manifestations  of  an  Infinite  In- 
telligence and  Goodness.  They  are 
here,  I  say.  They  are  manifest  and 
undeniable.  Even  if  he  were  an 
atheist,  he  would  be  bound  to  sur- 
vey these  manifestations  with  admi- 
ration and  delight.  But  he  is  not 
an  atheist :  he  believes  in  God.  What, 
then,  are  these  works,  these  elements 
and  agencies,  that  surround  him? 
They  are  sent  and  meant  for  his  good. 
"  The  round  world  and  all  that  is  in 
it ; "  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
products  for  food  and  building  and 
clothing  ;  mountains  and  valleys, 
oceans  and  streams,  light  and  shadow, 
day  and  night, —  are  all  forever  appeal- 
ing to  his  admiration,  to  his  mind's 
highest  thought  and  holiest  feeling. 
Why,  then,  when  evening  folds  him  in 
its  shadow,  and  lays  him  down  to  his 
nightly  rest,  does  he  not  say,  "  There 
is  a  care  for  me  ?  "  Why  does  not  the 
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morning's  beam  wake  him  to  thanks- 
giving? I  say  that  a  rational  being 
should  charge  himself  to  think  of 
this.  How  is  it,  that  when  food  and 
refreshment  come  from  all  around 
him  —  how  is  it,  that  when  his  whole 
being  is  interfused  with  a  divine  be- 
neficence, he  seldom  thinks  of  any 
thing  but  senseless  elements  ?  The 
fragrance  of  flowers  might  be  to  him 
as  the  incense  of  praise.  The  sweet 
and  healthful  air  might  breathe  with 
inspiration.  In  the  fruit  that  hangs 
upon  our  summer  boughs,  he  might 
taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is. 
Oh,  purposeless  and  thoughtless  life, 
that  suffers  itself  to  be  moulded  by 
material  influences,  when  celestial 
grace  and  goodliness  breathe  all  around 
it,  and  are  seeking  to  win  it  to  sym- 
pathy, to  love,-  and  thanksgiving ! 
The  complaint  of  many  is,  "  they  can- 
not come  nigh  to  this  divine  benefi- 
cence." But  it  comes  nigh  to  them. 
It  "compasses  their  path  and  their 
lying  down,  and  is  acquainted  with 
all  their  ways." 

This  religious  homage  to  what 
is  divine  in  nature  is  a  true,  just, 
and  reasonable  feeling.  It  is  not 
fanaticism ;  it  is  not  presumption ;  it 
is  the  simple,  logical  result  of  the 
premises.  Either  there  is  a  God,  or 
there  is  no  God.  If  there  be  no  God, 
then  there  is  no  place  for  moral  ad- 
miration, for  reverence,  gratitude,  or 
love.  If  there  is  a  God,  then  there  is 
the  same  intrinsic  reason  for  studying 
reverently  and  earnestly  what  is  writ- 
ten on  the  earth  and  sky,  as  there  is 
for  studying  a  volume  that  is  written 
by  human  hands.  Do  we  try  to  un- 
derstand only  that  which  is  on  a  level 
with  ourselves  ?  No :  we  strive  to 
rise  to  loftier  minds,  —  to  minds,  that, 
in  their  soaring,  are  almost  out  of  our 
reach.  We  are  afraid  of  being  piet- 
ists; but  we  are  not  afraid  of  being 


artists,  poets,  orators.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  being  enthusiastic  critics 
upon  the  great  works  of  genius.  We 
labor  to  'appreciate  the  fineness  and 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  thoughts. 
We  are  eager  to  know  all  that  we  can 
of  the  men  that  have  interested  and 
charmed  us.  Is  all  this  swelling  en- 
thusiasm to  stop  and  turn  away  when 
it  approaches  the  shrine  of  the  Infinite 
Glory  and  Beauty  ? 

If  we  were  houseless  and  helpless, 
hungry  and  desolate,  and  some  human 
benefactor  were  to  come  and  give  us 
an  abode,  and  replenish  it  day  by  day, 
all  our  life  long,  we  could  never  think 
of  him  without  a  vivid  sense  of  obli- 
gation. But  we  should  be  houseless 
and  homeless,  destitute  and  miserable, 
without  a  divine  provision  for  us.  I 
expect  some  of  my  readers  to  pause 
and  hesitate  upon  such  a  comparison. 
They  will  say,  "  We  know  men ;  we 
understand  their  feelings  and  can 
sympathize  with  them ;  but  we  do  not, 
in  this  wise,  know  God.  We  dare 
not  to  say  that  we  sympathize  with 
God."  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  words. 
If  there  is  an  Infinite  Being  who  love's 
his  creatures;  if,  by  unnumbered, 
million-fold  reduplications  of  evidence, 
he  has  shown  it ;  if,  especially,  he  has 
formed  us  to  love  excellence,  and,  there- 
fore, his  own  supreme  perfection, — then 
there  is  accordance,  and  may  be  union 
and  communion,  between  us  and  him. 
I  stand  firmly  upon  the  ground  I  have 
already  taken.  Intelligence  and  good- 
ness are  here;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  them  to  any  cause  but  an  Infi- 
nite Intelligence  and  Goodness.  To 
s&y  that  all  this  around  us,  and  all  these 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  our  own 
breasts,  have  sprung  from  the  evolutions 
of  blind  and  senseless  forces  and  agen- 
cies, is  as  intolerable  logic  as  it  is  bad 
theology.  Still,  to  some  minds  wrapped 
in  speculation,  which  has  deadened  their 
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natural  feeling,  the  old  and  wearying 
trouble  and  doubt  return.  I  do  not 
disguise  the  difficulty.  The  divine 
does  not  come  to  us  as  the  human 
does.  Shrouded  in  the  infinitude  of 
its  attributes,  silent,  unseen,  unknown 
in  much  that  belongs  to  it,  unima- 
gined,  unimaged  to  us  by  any  visible 
form,  it  seems,  to  our  weakness  and 
blindness,  hidden,  far  off,  and  unap- 
proachable. So  Job  complained  of 
old :  "  Oh  that  I  kneV  where  I  might 
find  him  !  Behold  I  go  forward,  but 
he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand 
where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  be- 
hold him ;  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him." 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  thus 
complain,  to  whom  God  is  a  reality, 
such  as  nothing  else  is,  who  live 
habitually  in  his  presence;  but  I 
think  they  are  few.  What  is  it  that 
makes  this  difference  ?  Is  it  a  more 
affectionate  nature  in  some  than 
others  ?  Is  it  imagination,  —  the  fac- 
ulty that  realizes  the  objects  of 
thought  ?  Is  it  a  mind  that  is 
naturally  touched  with  the  sense  of 
what  is  sublime  and  lovely  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  all  of  these  ;  but  it  would  natural- 
ly be,  more  than  any  thing,  in  a  true 
religious  consciousness,  a  juster  view 
of  the  object  of  the  soul's  adoration  and 
love.  In  this  respect,  the  ages  advance, 
and  we  stand  on  vantage-ground. 
And  yet  here  arises  a  question  of  pro- 
found concern  to  our  modern  expe- 
rience. The  degree  of  interest  which 
one  will  take  in  any  being  will  depend 
on  the  congenialness  and  the  relations 
between  them.  The  old  idolator  wor- 
shipped with  terrible  sincerity,  for  he 
saw  a  hand  that  might  strike  him 
down.  The  Hebrew  regarded  Jeho- 
vah as  his  nation's  God ;  and  in  Chris- 
tianity there  have  been  views  of  God, 
as  rescuing  certain  elect  persons,  hav- 


ing from  eternity  concentrated  his 
purpose  and  love  upon  them,  which 
have  awakened  raptures  of  selfish 
gratitude.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  sectarian  convert  has  been  alto- 
gether selfish,  nor  that  the  Hebrew 
thought  was  altogether  local.  David's 
song  of  praise,  we  cannot  but  see,  often 
bursts  over  all  such  barriers.  But 
certainly  we  have  come  to  entertain 
larger  and  juster  thoughts  of  a  Benevo- 
lence which  has  no  favorites ;  which  is 
good  to  all ;  which  neither,  as  a  man, 
loves  us,  nor,  as  an  idol,  threatens  us, 
but  which  embraces  all  creatures  with 
a  universal,  impartial,  and  invisible 
beneficence ;  and  this  is  the  cause,  in 
part,  of  that  decay  of  passionate  emo- 
tions and  pietistic  fervors,  which  char- 
acterizes the  present  age.  And  now 
we  have  to  resist  the  tendencies  and 
dangers  of  our  time.  We  have  to 
break  through  the  environment  with 
which  infinitude  and  immutability  and 
silence  and  universal  law  surround 
the  Incomprehensible  God.  We  have 
to  learn  to  delight  in  his  goodness 
because  it  is  diffusive  and  universal ; 
aud  thus  may  we  come  to  find  a  new 
place,  a  rest,  and  a  home,  and  an  all- 
sufficiency  in  the  bosom  of  Infinite 
Beneficence. 

I  believe  that  place  will  be  found. 
I  believe  that  a  new,  a  higher  piety, 
will  come.  It  must  come  if  the  world 
is  to  rise  and  not  to  sink ;  for  piety, 
that  is  love  of  the  All-Divine  and 
Beautiful,  is  the  highest  thing.  Those 
who  do  not  believe  in  human  progress 
may  think  otherwise ;  but,  for  me,  it  is 
certain  that  this  social  and  moral  sys- 
tem of  our  religion,  and  very  civiliza- 
tion, is  not  to  run  down  into  an  un- 
believing, brutish,  and  godless  world. 
A  piety  will  come  which  will  not  be 
local,  occasional,  exceptional,  but  will 
be  the  pervading  spirit  of  life,  —  when 
men  shall  not  say  to  one  another, 
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"  Know  the  Lord,"  for  all  shall  know 
him,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
Once  let  men  come  to  look  upon  the 
creation  around  them  as  it  is  ; 
once  let  them  see,  not  things  alone, 
but  the  divine  light  and  life  that 
stream  through  them  ;  and  then  shall 
every  day  open  revelations ;  then 
shall  the  bird  upon  the  wing  and  the 
flower  in  the  field  speak  to  them  of 
God;  then  shall  the  ocean  roll  an- 
thems, and  the  streams  murmur 
hymns ;  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
telling  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Avhole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his 
praise. 

And  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  —  man  himself,  who  beholds 
all  these  revelations,  —  shall  we,  in 
this  survey,  pass  by  him  ?  Humanity 
is  a  clearer  revelation  of  God  than  the 
material  universe;  for  what  can  the 
naturalist  find  in  earth  or  ocean,  — 
what  can  the  astronomer  see  in  the 
starry  heavens,  —  that  tells  him  of 
the  unseen  God  like  his  own  invisible 
thought  ? 

The  thinker  is  nearer  to  the  source 
of  thought  than  aught  beside.  Man 
stands  nearest  to  God.  Child  of  some 
heavenly  parentage  he  must  be,  — 
child  of  wisdom  and  love,  —  else  why 
does  he  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven,  taught 
to  love  and  adore  ?  The  poorest  crea- 
ture in  the -world  may  look  upward, 
and  say,  "My  God."  He  who  may 
say  that  needs  no  other  argument  for 
praise.  That  man  would  be  envied 
who  could  call  but  his  earthly  sove- 
reign his  protector  and  his  friend. 

And  it  is  not  individual  man  alone, 
but  congregated  man,  that  moves  our 
wonder  and  thanksgiving.  From  what 
infinite  urn  is  poured  forth  this  flood 
of  human  affections,  human  love,  en- 
thusiasm, and  adoration  ?  What  is 
it  that  has  built  up  in  this  world  great 
systems  of  social  and  over-ruling  or- 


der,—  great  hierarchies  of  literature 
and  science  and  art  and  religion, — 
and  is  now,  more  than  ever,  stirring 
the  human  heart  to  self-development 
and  progress?  It  will  not  stop  nor 
pause  till  it  has  brought  forth  a  con- 
summation grander  than  has  ever  yet 
been  seen  or  imagined.  Jesus,  —  the 
greatest  prophet  and  power  that  has 
appeared  in  the  world  to  lead  on  this 
consummation, — he  said,  "The  kin  g- 
dom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, which  is  indeed  the  least  of 
all  seeds  ;  but,  when  it  is  grown,  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  be- 
cometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  come  and  lodge  in  its  branches." 

And,  if  we  speak  of  the  infinitude 
of  God  as  removing  him  from  us,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
infinitude  in  man,  a  range  of  bound- 
less desire  and  aspiration,  —  the  im- 
press upon  his  nature  of  the  Infinitude 
from  which  it  came.  We  lift  our 
thoughts,  we  stretch  out  our  hands, 
to  the  Infinite ;  and  nothing  else  can 
satisfy  us.  That  great  word  —  God,  — 
the  one  word  that  stands  alone  in  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  —  I  cannot 
understand,  though  superstition  may 
shrink  from  it,  and  materialism  may 
seem  willing  to  blot  it  out,  how  any 
rational  mind  can  live  far  from  it. 
How  does  it  penetrate  all  the  depths 
of  our  being,  —  striking  every  chord 
of  love  and  wonder  and  delight !  How 
does  it  irradiate  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  with  its  splendor  and  loveli- 
ness !  How  does  it  bring  calmness 
and  breathe  peace  into  all  souls  when 
it  comes  !  "  0  God !  thou  art  my 
God,"  says  the  Psalmist :  "  early  will 
I  seek  thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee ;  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee.  Be- 
cause thy  loving-kindness  is  better 
than  life,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee. 
Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live  :  I 
will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name." 
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BY    CHARLES    HERBERT    TUTTLE. 


THE  last  Fenian  raid  on  the  Ver- 
mont border  differs  in  several  particu- 
lars from  that  of  1866.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  a  little  less  ridiculous 
because  a  little  more  sanguinary. 
Gen.  Spear's  campaign,  four  years 
ago,  was  confined  to  strategic  move- 
ments upon  poultry-yards,  small  beys, 
and  old  women,  while  the  main  ad- 
vance was  at  another  point.  But  this 
year  the  death  of  two  or  three  poor 
fellows  gives  a  tragic  aspect  to  a  most 
extraordinary  farce.  Folly  of  this 
kind,  that  digs  fresh  graves  and 
makes  widows  and  orphans,  demands 
a  more  serious  rebuke  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  cartoon  of  the  artist,  or 
the  ridicule  of  "  our  own  correspond- 
ent." So  far,  the  attention  of  critics 
seems  to  have  been  directed  altogether 
toward  the  comical  side  of  the  enter- 
prise, toward  the  arrest  of  O'Neill,  the 
military  blunders,  and  the  inglorious 
rout  of  the  Fenian  forces.  But  ridicule 
will  not  soon  crush  Fenianism,  or  pre- 
vent Fenian  raids.  The  shafts  of  sat- 
ire never  had  a  fairer  mark  than  the 
demonstration  of  1866 ;  yet,  four  years 
later,  we  find  as  many  men  ready  to 
repeat  the  discreditable  performance. 
Folly  persevered  in  becomes  a  sort  of 
wisdom  ;  and  the  politicians  long  since 
discovered  the  usefulness  of  Fenian- 
ism.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  organ- 
ization itself  exists,  it  must  engage 
occasionally  in  some  warlike  enter- 
prise. Fenianism  cannot  live  without 
activity  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, —  without  an  occasional  outburst 
in  the  line  of  its  suppressed  energy. 
Two  attempts,  unsuccessful  though 
they  were,  have  given  the  "  raid "  a 
sort  of  permanence ;  and,  so  long  as  we 


treat  it  as  a  harmless  humbug,  the  man 
in  green  will  frequently  march  up  to 
the  border  with  his  musket. 

The  managers  of  the  last  raid  also 
deserve  credit,  beyond  those  of  the 
former,  for  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  carried  out  their  plans.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  preliminary 
preparations  were  quite  skilfully  con- 
trived. In  1866,  the  raid  was  loudly 
advertised  for  many  days  before  the  ad- 
vance took  place.  The  Fenian  offi- 
cers swaggered  about  the  villages  on 
the  border,  and  with  cocktails  and 
champagne  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  inebriated  belli- 
gerency. They  sharpened  their  swords 
in  public.  They  made  stump-speeches 
across  the  line.  They  called  upon 
the  United  States  of  America  to 
witness  the  conquest  of  the  Dominion. 
And  when  the  United  States,  in  the 
persons  of  a  few  regulars,  responded 
to  the  call,  the  Fenian  army  disap- 
peared like  the  morning  dew.  But 
this  year  every  thing  was  different. 
The  movement  was  not  suspected 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  Fenian 
bayonets  glistened  in  the  Canada  sun. 
Arms  and  supplies  had  been  collected 
so  gradually  and  so  quietly,  that 
their  existence  was  not  known  to 
any  but  the  chosen  few.  The 
false  alarm  a  few  weeks  before  had 
so  disgusted  all  parties,  that,  when 
the  real  wolf  came,  the  cries  of  the 
watch  were  long  unheeded.  The 
United-States  Government  was  incred- 
ulous. The  Canadian  officials,  as  the 
writer  has  since  learned  from  the  best 
authority,  suspected  no  danger  till 
Monday  night,  about  thirty-six  hours 
before  the  actual  movement  was  made. 
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When  the  record  of  O'Neill  and  his 
colleagues  is  made  up,  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  collected  their  stores  and 
men  at  the  front  must  be  set  down  to 
their  credit. 

A  third  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  raid  was  the  general  expec- 
tation in  Northern  Vermont  that  it 
would  do  some  serious  work.  Its 
sudden  and  ignominious  failure  sur- 
prised —  not  to  say  disappointed,  —  a 
great  many.  The  United-States  mar- 
shal said  to  the  writer,  not  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  repulse  at  liich- 
ards's  Farm,  that  the  Fenians  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  marching  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  marshal  is 
a  soldier,  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
He  knew  that  the  only  force  in  the 
Missisquoi  district  was  a  few  battal- 
ions of  raw  militia,  while  there  were 
very  few  regulars  even  in  the  city  of 
Montreal.  He  believed,  and  subse- 
quent developments  Iiave  justified  the 
belief,  that  the  Fenian  army  had 
every  element  of  temporary  success. 
It  was  well  armed  and  equipped.  It 
contained  many  veteran  soldiers  in 
the  rank  and  file ;  the  officers  had  all 
seen  service.  The  men  were  enthusi- 
astic and  hopeful,  and  had  confidence 
in  their  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Canadian  force  which  stood  imme- 
diately in  their  front  was  known  to 
be  composed  of  a  few  farmers,  assem- 
bled for  self-defence.  They  were 
largely  outnumbered,  and  were  neither 
so  well  armed  nor  so  well  disciplined 
as  the  Fenians.  They  had  the  advan-r 
tage  of  position,  and  the  courage  of 
men  defending  their  own  homes, 
and  nothing  more.  On  a  previous 
occasion,  when  the  discrepancy  in 
numbers  was  no  greater,  the  Cana- 
dians had  retreated  before  a  volley  was 
fired.  With  these  facts  in  his  view, 
the  future  historian  of  the  Fenian 
campaign  will  have  to  explain,  if  he 
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can,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  affair 
before  even  an  entrance  had  been 
made  in  Canada.  Very  few  supposed 
that  O'Neill's  force  could  long  main- 
tain themselves  in  Canada,  but  none 
supposed  they  would  turn  back  at  the 
first  fire. 

Gen.  O'Neill's  "plan"  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  very  few  words.  The 
chief  object  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  Canada,  not  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  an  Irish  republic,  but  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  England.  The 
Fenians  needed  the  ports  and  ship- 
yards of  the  Dominion  ;  and  from  them 
they  would  have  despatched  privateers 
to  prey  upon  English  commerce,  and 
expeditions  to  wrest  Ireland  from  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor.  If  this  scheme 
had  the  merit  of  practicability,  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  best  general  prin- 
ciples of  strategy.  But  practical 
considerations  have  no  place  in  the 
Fenian  manual.  Moreover,  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme,  as  Gen.  O'Neill 
has  made  them,  public,  will  not  bear 
examination.  He  thought  if  he  could 
once  get  across  the  line  with  a  few 
men,  and  intrench  himself,  his  small 
force  would  form  the  nucleus  around 
which  a  large  army  would  promptly 
gather.  Now,  the  plan  of  invading  a 
hostile  country  with  the  "  nucleus  "  of 
an  .army,  is  certainly  a  new  feature  in 
the  art  of  war.  An  invasion  should 
be  made  with  the  largest  possible 
force  ;  and  it  should  be  progressive,  in 
order  that  the  proper  cohesion  among 
those  engaged  in  it  may  be  preserved. 
The  business  of  an  invading  army  is 
to  take,  not  to  build,  fortifications.  It 
must  carry  on  an  offensive  campaign. 
There  is  no  glory  in  the  achievements 
of  a  force  which  makes  a  sudden 
irruption  into  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  sits  down  and 
intrenches,  itself.  Such  a  movement 
has  no  power  to  reassure  the  timid,  or 
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to  attract  the  backward,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  has,  argues  ignorance,  both  of 
military  science  and  of  human  na- 
ture. The  best  commentary  on  Gen. 
O'Neill's  strategy  is  the  fact,  that 
Gen.  Spear,  four  years  ago,  carried 
out  its  main  principles,  and  failed. 
He  crossed  the  line  with  a  thousand 
men,  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong 
position,  and  waited  for  re-enforce- 
ments. But  the  re-enforcements  never 
came ;  and  the  "  nucleus "  soon  dis- 
banded and  went  home.  This  criti- 
cism is  made  from  Gen.  O'Neill's 
own  point  of  view;  from  any  other, 
the  scheme  is,  of  course,  unworthy  of 
serious  comment. 

The  Fenian  general  expected  one 
thousand  men  at  Franklin  by  Tuesday 
night,  which  was  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  the  forward  movement.  Not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  number  presented 
themselves.  By  Wednesday  morning, 
there  were  perhaps  four  hundred  in 
camp  near  Franklin.  But  every 
hour's  delay  increased  the  strength  of 
the  Canadians,  and  rendered  more 
imminent  the  interference  of  the 
United-States  authorities ;  and  the 
Fenian  commander  feared  to  postpone 
the  advance  any  longer.  It  was 
ordered  for  Wednesday  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Soon  after  daybreak  that  morn- 
ing, the  writer  found  O'Neill  and 
his  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  Donnelly, 
at  the  Franklin  Hotel,  buckling  on 
their  spurs,  and  otherwise  equipping 
themselves  for  battle.  They  were 
cheerful  and  confident,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disappointment  at  the  num- 
ber of  their  men.  In  fact,  O'Neill's 
chief  anxiety  was  lest  the  Canadians 
should  give  him  no  chance  to  fight. 
He  misapprehended  the  temper  of  the 
enemy,  as  events  have  since  shown ; 
but  that  was  an  error  into  which 
others  than  Fenian  partisans  fell. 


Gen.  O'Neill  is  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  is  of  about  the  medium  height, 
speaks  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  has 
an  appearance  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination, and  is  an  intelligent  talker, 
and  a  most  agreeable  gentleman.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age.  Previous  to 
the  war,  he  served  under  Robert  E. 
Lee,  in  the  United-States  army,  and, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  embraced 
the  Union  cause,  and  became  a  cav- 
alry officer  under  McClellan.  He 
fought  through  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  West.  He  distinguished 
himself  there  as  a  trooper,  and  had 
the  honor  of  driving  John  Morgan 
out  of  Kentucky.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
was  seriously  wounded,  and  retired 
from  active  service.  In  the  raid  of 
1866,  it  will  be  remembered  he  crossed 
the  line  near  Niagara,  and  fought  a 
sharp  and  successful  engagement  with 
the  British.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
been  prominent  in  the  Brotherhood, 
and  is  believed  to  have  had  the  full 
management  of  the  late  raid.  Not- 
withstanding the  disgraceful  failure 
of  that  enterprise,  and  the  ridiculous 
—  not  to  say  suspicious  —  manner  of 
his  arrest,  no  one  who  witnessed  Gen. 
O'Neill's  personal  bearing  on  the 
field  at  Richards's  Farm  will  deny  that 
he  behaved  with  coolness  and  bravery, 
and  that  he  made  desperate  efforts  to 
rally  his  panic-stricken  men. 

Gen.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  of  Utica,  N.Y., 
is  a  little  over  thirty,  and  also  has 
a  marked  Irish  look  and  manner. 
Like  his  chief,  he  served  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  with  credit.  He 
was  a  staff-officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  being  for  some  time  an 
engineer  on  Gen.  Rosecrans's  staff. 
He  is  a  civil  engineer  of  a  high  order, 
and,  before  engaging  in  the  Fenian 
movement,  was  compelled  to  throw  up 
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a  very  lucrative  and  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  city  of  Utica.  His  heart 
was  thoroughly  in  the  work;  and, 
though  he  is  more  reserved  than 
O'Neill,  he  appeared  to  be  no  less  enthu- 
siastic and  hopeful.  Between  him  and 
his  leader,  the  closest  friendship  sub- 
sists. The  most  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Fenians  should  have  been  convinced 
by  the  tears  which  Donnelly  shed  at 
O'Neill's  arrest,  that  the  man  was 
conscientious  and  sincere  in  the  part 
he  took.  We  found  him  in  an  upper 
room  at  the  Franklin  House,  which 
had  been  stripped  of  nearly  all  its 
furniture  but  a  bed.  A  few  hours 
from  that  time,  Donnelly  was  brought 
back  to  that  same  room,  and  laid  on 
that  bed,  with  a  ball  in  his  body. 

Of  the  other  officers,  Col.  J.  H. 
Brown  and  Col.  Humphrey  Sulli- 
van are  Massachusetts  men ;  and  the 
former,  at  least,  was  prominent  in  the 
previous  raid.  Capt.  Fitzpatrick, 
Major  Murphy,  Col.  Lewis,  and 
Capt.  Cronan  are  well  known  in 
Fenian  circles.  In  fact,  one  great 
trouble  with  the  Fenian  army,  as 
Gen.  O'Neill  has  since  said,  was 
the  superabundance  of  officers.  Crom- 
well governed  with  major-generals, 
and  did  it  well ;  but,  when  he  set  out 
on  an  active  campaign,  it  is  not  re- 
corded that  every  other  man  wore 
epaulettes.  In  the  squad  which  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  the  Domin- 
ion, however,  there  were  several 
generals,  a  number  of  colonels,  and 
lesser  officers  in  great  profusion. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  high  authority 
for  regarding  Gen.  O'Neill's  position 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  officers  as 
peculiarly  felicitous  and  honorable. 
For  Bacon  says,  "  He  that  seeketh 
to  be  eminent  amongst  able  men  hath 
a  great  task  before  him,  but  that  is 
ever  good  for  the  public ;  but  he  that 
plots  to  be  the  only  figure  amongst 


ciphers  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age." 
Some  such  reasoning  as  this,  doubt- 
less, reconciled  the  Fenian  chief  to 
his  anomalous  military  following. 

Hubbard's,  the  Fenian  rendezvous 
and  camp,  is  at  the  summit  of  a  little 
rise  in  the  road,  about  one  mile  from 
the  line.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot, 
with  broad  meadows  stretching  out  on 
the  south-east,  and  a  rocky  bluff  over- 
hanging it  on  the  west.  Underneath 
the  tall  trees,  which  stand  like  a  line 
of  sentinels  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
the  Fenians  stored  their  supplies  and 
made  their  bivouac.  It  was  at  this 
point,  that  all  the  munitions  for  the 
force  had  been  collected  during  the 
week.  With  a  view  to  guarding 
against  the  mistake  of  the  first  raid, 
when  there  were  plenty  of  men  but 
no  guns,  the  brotherhood  had  on  the 
ground  arms  sufficient  for  five  thous- 
and men.  This  is  Gen.  O'Neill's 
statement,  and  it  was  confirmed  by 
appearances;  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
advance,  some  four  hundred  men  had 
been  armed,  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  guns  had  been  unpacked. 

After  the  extreme  and  uniform 
enthusiasm  of  the  men,  the  next 
characteristic  was  their  youth.  Some 
of  them  appeared  to  be  not  more  than 
fifteen,  while  a  large  proportion  could 
not  have  been  twenty.  There  were  a 
few  at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  who 
appeared  full  of  vigor  and  spirit.  One 
gray-haired  veteran  told  me  that  he  was 
fifty-five  years  old,  but  was  "not  too 
old  to  fight  with  the  Irish  boys."  He 
was  from  Saratoga,  N.Y. ;  and  his 
comrade,  from  the  same  place,  was  but 
five  years  younger.  When  the  retreat 
took  place,  they  were  not  the  first  to 
leave  the  field. 

The  diminutive  size  of  some  of  the 
youthful  warriors  exposed  them  to 
mortifying  affronts  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  respected  not  the  awful 
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dignity  of  the  Fenian  uniform.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  the  Fenians  were 
busy  drilling  at  Hubbard's,  and  had 
guards  stationed  to  keep  the  "  parade- 
ground  "  clear  of  teams.  By  and  by 
a  carriage  drove  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  lines  and  stopped ;  while  the 
inmates,  two  sturdy  farmers,  coolly 
surveyed  the  curious  scene  around 
them.  The-  guard,  a  little  fellow  who 
would  be  qualified  for  the  army  of 
Liliput,  commanded  them  to  move  on. 
There  was  no  response  from  the  wag- 
on. "Are  you  going  to  move  on?" 
said  the  warlike  child.  "  No."  —  "  My 
orders  are  to  allow  no  team  to  stop 
within  the  lines."  No  response  ;  and 
the  men  in  the  carriage,  hardly  aware 
of  the  enemy's  presence,  continued 
their  survey  of  the  proceedings.  The 
little  Fenian  stared  in  blank  amaze- 
ment at  the  hardihood  with  which 
they  tempted  his  vengeance,  and 
finally  concluded  to  pocket  his  dignity 
and  resume  his  beat. 

A  sadder  interest  attaches  to  an- 
other stripling  soldier, whom  we  picked 
up  on  the  road,  and  carried  in  our 
carriage  to  the  camp.  He  was  a  fair- 
skinned,  delicate  boy,  and  as  unfitted 
for,  as  he  was  unused  to,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field. 
It  was  just  previous  to  the  advance 
when  we  met  him ;  and  he  was  quite 
anxious  about  the  coming  fight.  "  I 
tell  you,"  said  he,  "  there  '11  be  hard 
work  to-day  and  a  good  many  hurt ; 
and  I  know  I  '11  be  one  of  them.  No 
use  to  contradict  me.  I  know  I'll  be 
'hurt."  We  could  not  drive  this  feel- 
ing out  of  the  boy's  mind.  It  was 
not  fear,  but  a  mournful  presentiment 
that  fate  had  selected  him  for  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  expected  battle. 
We  did  not  see  him  again  that  day. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  called  at 
the  Franklin  House  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  we  found  this  boy  stretched 


out  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  with 
a  ball  through  his  hip.  "  What  did 
I  tell  you  ?  "  shouted  he  when  we  en- 
tered the  room.  "  I  told  you  I  'd  be 
shot ;  and  here  I  am."  His  name  was 
Daniel  Ahern,  and  he  belongs  at 
Winooski,  Vt.  He  was  not  seriously 
wounded,  and  will  soon  recover. 

The  story  of  the  engagement  at 
Bichards's  Farm  has  been  often  told, 
and  is  familiar  to  all  who  care.  On 
the  part  of  the  Fenians,  it  was  a 
succession  of  disasters  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  imbecility  and  cowardice 
produced  a  complete  failure.  Each 
new  movement  seemed  to  complicate 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  A 
company  of  skirmishers,  in  close  order 
and  with  fixed  bayonets,  ran  down 
the  hill,  received  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  then  ran  back  up  the  hill. 
They  took  shelter  at  the  inhospitable 
house  of  Mr.  Alvah  Richards.  The 
rest  of  the  army  ran  up  into  the  woods, 
and  got  behind  trees.  Here  they 
received  volleys  from  the  Canadians 
and  a  speech  from  O'Neill.  Then 
O'Neill  went  after  re-enforcements,and 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  United- 
States  marshal.  Then  the  "  flanking 
party  "  in  the  woods  retreated  to  their 
camp.  Then  there  was  a  council  of 
war.  As  the  result  thereof,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  concluded  to  go 
home.  A  few  remained  to  relieve 
Donnelly  and  his  men  at  night,  which 
they  did  in  extraordinary  style.  They 
brought  up  a  field-battery  of  one  gun, 
and  fired  several  six-pound  balls  into 
the  swamp,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
position  of  the  Canadians.  They  also 
kept  up  a  lively  musketry  fire  ;  the 
only  victim  being  one  of  their  own 
men  at  Bichards's  house.  In  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  however,  the 
latter  contrived  to  make  their  escape 
from  their  peculiar  prison,  but  not 
until  Gen.  Donnelly,  who  brought 
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up  the  rear  in  the  retreat,  like  a  brave 
soldier  as  he  is,  had  been  seriously 
wounded.  The  next  morning,  a 
couple  of  constables  went  up  and  took 
possession  of  the  stores  at  Hubbard's, 
with  the  exception  of  the  battery, 
which  a  couple  of  boys  had  wheeled 
over  the  line,  and  sold  to  the  victorious 
red-coats. 

If  serious  criticism  of  this  farcical 
performance  may  be  allowed,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  dash  down  to  the  line 
was  to  the  Fenians  the  direful  spring 
of  woes  unnumbered.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  Canadian  hill,  the 
force  was  criminally  inadequate.  For 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  skirmish- 
line,  neither  the  officers  nor  the  men 
of  the  company  appeared  .to  under- 
stand what  was  to  be  -  done.  They 
simply  rushed  down  across  the  line, 
huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
under  the  keen  rifles  of  the  Canadians, 
and  almost  at  the  first  volley 
broke  and  fled  in  disorder.  They 
showed  none  of  that  steadiness  under 
fire  which  is  such  an  indispensable 
quality  in  soldiers  who  expect  to  con- 
quer the  Dominion.  This  repulse 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  It 
discouraged  and  demoralized  the  whole 
force,  and  thenceforth  the  Fenian 
officers  labored  in  vain. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
Canadians  on  Eccles  Hill  would  have 
stood  a  flank  movement,  or  even  a 
determined  assault  in  front.  Their 
position  was  a  surpassingly  strong 
one,  and  they  had  the  Fenian  advance 
at  a  terrible  disadvantage  when  they 
opened  fire.  But  they  were  outnum- 
bered, and  were  without  any  organi- 
zation, and  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
Irish  prowess.  It  is  to  be  wished  — 
for  the  satisfaction  of  history,  at  least 
—  that  Gen.  O'Neill  had  made  a 
more  serious  attempt  to  dislodge 
them. 


If  one  seriously  reflects  upon  the 
situation  of  the  opposing  forces  during 
the  brief  skirmish  that  day,  its  char- 
acter will  appear  most  extraordinary. 
The  Canadians  and  one  body  of  the 
Fenians  confronted  each  other  from 
the  summits  of  two  hills.  Half-way 
between,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  ra- 
vine, runs  the  boundary-line,  indicated 
only  by  an  iron  post  at  the  roadside, 
telling  the  traveller  where  the  treaty 
of  Washington  divided  the  two  coun- 
tries. Across  this  line,  the  Canadians 
did  not  wish  to  go ;  and  the  Fenians 
wished  to,  but  dared  not.  So  they 
contented  themselves  with  firing  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  pretty  sharply 
as  long  as  the  Fenians  held  their 
ground.  The  angry  bullets,  whizzing 
across  the  peaceful  line,  carried  death 
to  one  or  two  poor  Irishmen  in  their 
unfriendly  course,  and  seemed  to  call 
on  Webster  and  Ashburton  to  come 
forth  and  rebuke  the  desecration  of 
their  work. 

At  Kichards's  house,  the  situation 
was  even  more  novel.  Within  its 
walls  were  some  fifty  Fenians  and  a 
dozen  civilians;  and  across  the  road 
—  behind  the  barn  and  other  outbuild- 
ings —  were  a  score  or  two  more  Fe- 
nians. These  were  all  American 
citizens,  and  on  American  soil ;  yet  not 
one  —  combatant  or  non-combatant  — 
could  venture  outside  of  shelter  with 
impunity.  Across  the  line,  on  Eccles 
Hill,  lay  seventy-five  Canadians,  point- 
ing their  remorseless  Snider  or  Spen- 
cer rifles  at  every  uncovered  spot,  and 
sending  a  shower  of  bullets  at  any 
head  that  showed  itself  in  range. 
From  noon  till  dark,  the  Dominion 
riflemen  preserved  their  restless  vigil, 
while  the  Fenians  kept  the  shelter  of 
Richards's,  unable  even  to  retreat. 
Anon  the  word  would  come,  that  the 
Canadians  were  advancing  upon  the 
house  j  and  the  terrified  Irishmen  would 
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huddle  together,  and,  with  pale  faces, 
count  the  minutes  they  had  to  live. 
Then  Donnelly  would  storm  at  them 
for  their  cowardice,  order  them  out 
into  the  angle  behind  the  house,  form 
them  in  military  order,  and  await  the 
onset  of  the  enemy.  But  the  onset 
never  came ;  for  the  Canadians  were 
careful  to  violate  no  law,  and  kept 
strictly  on  their  own  soil. 

Soon  after  the  flanking-party 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Gen. 
O'Neill  wished  to  send  a  despatch  to 
Donnelly  at  Richards's,  and  called 
for  a  messenger.  The  men  shrank 
back,  for  the  duty  was  a  perilous 
one.  The  messenger  was  required 
to  traverse  the  side  of  the  hill  for 
twenty  or  thirty  rods,  directly  in  face 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  young  lad 
named  Timothy  Sullivan,  of  Marlboro', 
Mass.,  stepped  forward,  and  volun- 
teered for  the  service.  The  despatch 
was  given  him ;  and  he  started  down 
the  hill,  waving  his  hat  defiantly,  and 
running  a  gauntlet  of  bullets  all  the 
way.  But  he  made  the  passage  in 
safety,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers 
by  his  comrades.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  he  ride  away  O'Neill's 
horse,  which  had  been  left  at  Bichards's ; 
and  he  promptly  accepted  this  dan- 
gerous duty  also.  Mounted  on  the 
animal,  and  watched  by  every  man  at 
the  house,  the  brave  fellow  dashed  up 
the  road,  exposed  as  before  to  volleys 
of  bullets,  and,  as  before,  escaping  un- 
harmed. 

John  Rowe  was  shot  at  the  head 
of  the  advance,  —  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  line,  —  and  fell  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  with  his  head  to- 
wards the  south.  But  he  was  not 
shot  in  the  back.  He  had,  perhaps, 
staggered  around  after  the  ball  struck 


him,  and  fallen  forward.  His  hands 
clutched  his  musket  with  a  grasp  that 
death  had  tightened.  "  Poor  fellow," 
said  a  kind-hearted  Canadian  who 
accompanied  a  flag  of  truce,  "he'd 
better  have  staid  at  home."  There 
was  no  one  in  the  little  knot  gathered 
around,  not  even  a  Fenian,  to  object. 
On  Eccles  Hill,  next  day,  they  showed 
us  the  man  who  shot  poor  Rowe,  the 
rock  behind  which  he  lay,  and  the 
gun  from  which  he  sent  the  fatal  bul- 
let. He  was  the  symbol  of  retributive 
justice  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
neighbors.  As  his  achievement  is 
considered  so  praiseworthy,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  hero  all  possible  pub- 
licity. His  name  is  Pell,  and  he  is  a 
noted  marksman  and  hunter  of  that 
region.  He  bears  his  honors  meekly. 
All  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
Fenians  bear  testimony  to  their  uni- 
form good  behavior.  They  were  civil 
and  obliging  to  those  who  made  in- 
quiries, and  seemed  pleased  at  the 
curiosity  which  drew  so  many  to 
their  camp.  It  is  not  known  that  a 
single  farmer  can  complain  of  any 
trespass  on  his  premises.  Even  on 
the  retreat,  when  the  poor  fellows 
were  tired,  hungry,  and  moneyless, 
they  molested  no  one.  In  the  streets 
of  St.  Albans,  which  for  several  days 
were  filled  with  the  fugitives  unable 
to  obtain  transportation  home,  and 
dependent  largely  on  the  kindness  of 
the  citizens  even  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  not  a  case  of  disorder  or 
lawlessness  is  reported.  They  ac- 
knowledged their  defeat  with  a  mourn- 
ful frankness  that  touched  every 
heart ;  but  made  no  complaint.  The 
crumbs  of  charity  were  never  more 
gratefully  received  than  by  those 
weary  Fenians. 


(Examiner. 


THE  careless  reader  has,  perhaps,  never  measured  his  own  tastes  or 
his  habits  by  the  laws  discovered  by  statistics,  the  results  of  climate, 
of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  world,  and  of  its  movement  through 
ether.  The  careless  reader  does  not  know  on  what  days  he  reads 
most,  and  on  what  days  he  reads  least,  on  the  average,  as  the  year 
goes  by.  He  does  not  know,  therefore,  why  one  season  is  dull  with 
the  bookseller,  and  another  crowded  and  busy.  For  what  is  the 
bookseller,  —  careless  reader,  or  careful  reader,  —  but  the  purveyor 
for  your  comfort,  instruction,  happiness,  and  general  edification  ? 

Remember,  then,  careless  reader,  what  you  have  been  reading  on 
the  day  when  your  eyes  light  upon  these  lines.  The  newspaper,  — 
and  has  there  been  any  thing  more  ?  You  could  not  resist  buying  one 
blue  monthly,  thick  and  looking  interesting,  and  taking  that  with  you 
for  your  ride  in  the  train,  or  to  look  over  at  home  ;  but,  if  you  think 
of  it,  you  have  read  nothing  else.  Mrs.  Fitz-Mortimer  has  run  through 
Lothair,  as  she  sat  on  the  cool  piazza,  and  she  has  compelled  you  to 
begin  upon  it ;  and  now  you  are  about  to  finish  it  after  she  goes  to 
bed,  —  you  sitting  up  under  the  pretence  of  letters  to  answer.  But, 
for  the  week  past,  you  and  she  have  read  very  little.  The  days  are 
long :  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  spend  the  afternoons  in  riding,  or 
driving,  or  sailing.  So  the  reading  lies  over  till  winter.  Now,  it  is 
the  repetition  of  this  experience  in  eight  million  American  families, 
changing  the  changeable  parts  of  it,  of  course,  which  makes  June  and 
July  to  be  the  dull  season  with  publishers. 

Thanksgiving  week  is  the  week  when  most  books  are  taken  from 
any  great  public  library  in  New  England.  The  day  before  or  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving  is,  in  general,  the  busiest  day  of  the  year  at  such 
a  library.  These  days  of  midsummer  are  the  most  leisurely. 

And  do  you  know,  Mistress  Phoebe,  on  which  day  of  the  week 
John  is  most  apt  to  bring  you  home  a  new  novel,  or  a  picture-news- 
paper, or  a  magazine  from  the  news-dealer's  ?  "  Of  course  I  do," 
says  buxom  and  pretty  Mistress  Phoebe.  "  He  brings  it  home  on  Sat- 
urday." Yes :  and  all  the  Johns  are  most  likely  to  bring  it  on  Satur- 
day ;  most  of  them  have  been  paid  off,  and  their  money  burns  in  their 
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pocket,  just  a  little.  Then  there  is  Sunday,  —  a  good  day  for  read- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  buy  books  on  Monday,  because 
the  Phoebes  will  be  tired  with  washing  ;  nor  on  Tuesday  much,  —  for 
they  will  be  scorched  with  ironing.  On  Wednesday,  the  news-room 
becomes  more  active  ;  the  week's  supplies  are  beginning  to  come  in. 
Thursday  and  Friday  see  things  in  order ;  and  brisk  little  girls  who 
want  to  know  how  "  She  Writes  "  is  turning,  and  brisk  little  boys 
eager  about  John  Whopper,  come  in  to  inquire  if  the  magazines  are 
ceme.  So,  by  Saturday,  we  are  ready  again  to  expect  the  greatest 
sale-day  of  the  six. 

Do  you  know,  once  more,  careless  reader,  why  your  "  Old  and 
New,"  your  "Harper,"  your  "Atlantic,"  your  "  Blackwood,"  your 
"  Lady's  Book,"  and  your  "  Lippincott"  are  not  printed  on  long,  gen- 
erous lines,  like  this  ?  Do  you  know  why  they  are,  in  general,  divided 
into  two  columns  ?  It  is  because  you  and  the  rest  want  to  read  so 
much  in  the  moving  railway  train.  That  little,  steady  joggle  of  the 
car  compels  your  humble  servants  to  furnish  for  you  short  lines,  and 
not  many  of  these  long  ones.  We  will  have  mercy  on  you,  nor  keep 
you  longer  from  LOTHAIR. 


LOTHAIR. 

WE  understand  very  well  why  so 
many  of  the  English  journals  say 
such  hard  things  of  Lothair.1  For 
it  is  one  bright  blaze  of  satire  from 
end  to  end,  hitting,  and  hitting  hard, 
the  follies  and  the  pretensions  of  Eng- 
lish society  and  of  English  religion, 
so-called.  It  must  require,  one  would 
say,  more  than  usual  courage  for  Mr. 
D'Israeli  now  to  enter  a  drawing-room, 
and  meet  the  offended  wrath  of  peo- 
ple of  whatever  turn,  wrho  will  be 
sure  to  say  that  he  has  been  saying 
something  too  hard  of  their  special 
circle,  theory,  or  performance.  Then 
Mr.  D'Israeli  has  said,  truly  enough, 
of  us  critics,  "  The  critics  are  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  or  in  art." 

i  Lothair,  by  the  Right  Honorable  B.  D'Israeli. 
"  Nosse  omnia  haec  salua  est  adolescentulis."  — 
TEKENTIUS.  [To  have  known  all  these  things  is 
good  for  boys.  J 


Most  of  us  are  too  conscious  that  this 
is  true  to  forgive  him ;  so  most  of 
us  have  to  punish  him  by  showing,  if 
we  can,  that  he  has  failed  also.  Hence, 
as  we  construe  it,  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish critics. 

But  why  we,  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, should  be  disgusted  or  distressed 
to  see  Mr.  D'Israeli  hit  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  hit  it  hard ; 
hit  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  hard;  hit 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  and  portray  with 
exquisite  humor  her  devices  ;  why  we 
should  be  pained  to  have  him  describe 
the  brutalities  of  one  young  Eng- 
lish lord,  or  mortified  and  annoyed 
when  he  shows  us  that  another  acts 
like  a  fool,  —  this  is  not  so  clear.  Nor 
do  we  understand  that  the  book  is  set 
out  of  the  way  by  the  dictum  that  it 
is  a  political  pamphlet  and  a  novel  to- 
gether. That  is  just  what  it  is,  and 
just  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  It  is  a 
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political  pamphlet  of  very  bitter  sever- 
ity, and,  as  we  believe,  of  lasting  ef- 
fect ;  and  at  the  same  time,  because 
it  is  a  novel,  it  will  be  read  in  every 
family  which  really  has  an  important 
share  in  the  government  of  England 
or  of  America. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  critics, 
in  our  own  antipodes,  of  "  The  Cath- 
olic World,"  have  elected  the  line  of 
which  evangelical  orthodoxy  in  our 
days  is  fond,  and  speak  of  this 
book  as  too  frivolous  for  real  consider- 
ation, —  hardly  worth  the  notice  of 
contempt.  Time  will  show.  But,  as 
we  rate  the  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  had  been  better  for  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  and  his  operations  in 
England  to  have  had  ten  folios  of  at- 
tack published  by  ten  doctors  of  di- 
vinity, than  this  one  little  "pamphlet 
novel."  We  do  not  do  that  prelate 
the  injustice  to  suppose  he  ever  whis- 
pers his  secret  thought  to  any  but  his 
God :  if  he  did,  we  believe  he  would 
express  this  same  opinion  of  Lothair. 

Jesuitism !  A  country  like  this, 
which  was  founded  by  men  who  hated 
Jesuitism  as  truly  as  they  dreaded 
it;  a  country,  every  line  of  whose 
history  and  every  word  of  whose  con- 
stitutions is  in  antagonism  to  it ;  a 
country  which  has  revelled  and  rioted 
in  its  freedom  from  these  hollow  in- 
trigues in  which  Jesuitism  has  its 
being,  —  may,  for  the  instant,  fancy 
that  here  such  intrigues  have  no  room. 
But,  in  truth,  this  melancholy  mo- 
ment, when  all  that  is  free  and  gen- 
erous and  brave  in  the  great  Catholic 
Church  is  succumbing,  faint  and  dead, 
in  the  constrictor  gripe  of  the  Jesuit 
fraternity,  is  not  the  moment  for  us  to 
speak  as  if  that  fraternity  had  lost  its 
power,  or  were  no  longer  fit  object 
of  attack  or  of  satire. 

LOTHAIR,  a  weak  boy,  the  heir  of 
immense  English  estates,  is  sedulously 


approached  and  seduced  by  a  "  ring  " 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  who,  when 
he  is  recovering  from  a  wound,  all  but 
bring  him  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Church.  They  have  two  wo- 
men on  their  side.  On  the  side  of  his 
Protestant  friends  are  two  women  also. 
One  of  these  is  killed  in  battle.  Her 
influence  survives  her,  however;  and 
she  and  the  other  woman  prove 
stronger  than  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
ladies.  Lothair  remains  in  the  Eng- 
lish communion.  This  is  the  story. 

The  Roman  Catholic  critic  says, 
very  truly,  that  it  shows,  if  it  shows 
any  thing,  that  the  English  Established 
Church  has  no  firm  hold  on  anybody, 
or  any  thing.  The  nominal  victory  of 
that  Church  is,  in  this  case,  due  merely 
to  the  charms  of  a  lovely  woman,  who 
succeeds  where  an  English  bishop  and 
all  his  dependants  have  failed.  Pre- 
cisely does  the  book  show  this,  and  it 
is  one  of  two  things  which  it  is  writ- 
ten to  show.  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  English  Church.  A  deep-seated 
consciousness  of  such  integral  weak- 
ness is  one  more  cause  of  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  English  critics  regard 
it.  Never  did  the  English  establishment 
appear  to  less  advantage  ;  for  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  it  been  sketched 
so  cleverly  in  so  few  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  novel, 
with  consummate  art,  describes  the 
spider-toils  with  which  this  silly  fly 
is  wound  up  in  the  Roman  web,  the 
innocent  and  amiable  criticism  of 
Catholic  critics  is,  "But  you  know 
bishops  and  priests  do  not  do  such 
things."  That  is  precisely  what 
needs  to  be  proved. 

But  why  make  Lothair  a  fool,  or  a 
weak  boy  ?  Why  not  make  him  a 
strong,  rugged,  well-disciplined  man  ? 
That  is  another  question  of  the  critics. 
To  which  we  reply,  "  Why  not  make 
him  a  Sandwich  Islander,  or  a  sailor 
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seeking  the  North  Pole  ?  Of  this  par- 
ticular book,  the  object  is  to  show 
what  Roman  prelates  do  with  weak 
young  noblemen.  It  is  not  its  object 
to  show  what  vigorous,  rugged,  well- 
disciplined  men  of  sense  do  with  Ro- 
man  prelates.  It  will  be  a  very  good 
thing  when  somebody  writes  that 
novel,  —  perhaps  Mr.  D'Israeli.  But 
that  novel  is  not  this  novel.  Just  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  D'Israeli  thought 
this  novel  was  the  more  needed.  For 
our  own  part,  we  agree  with  him. 

For  a  determined  E-oman  Catholic, 
or  for  a  partisan  of  the  English  Es- 
tablishment, it  is  easy  to  say  that  a 
"pamphlet  novel"  like  this,  which 
strikes  as  hardly  at  one  of  the  two 
churches  as  the  other,  is  a  skeptic's 
sneer,  and  leaves  the  poor  reader 
without  place  for  foothold.  So  easy 
is  it  for  either  partisan  to  forget  that 
there  was  a  Christian  religion  before 
there  was  ever  an  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil or  a  State  Establishment. 

Lret  the  disputants  forget  this  if 
they  choose.  The  author  of  Lothair 
does  not  forget  it ;  and  in  a  few  vig- 
orous chapters,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
dramatic  purposes  of  his  novel,  and 
quite  enough  for  a  thoughtful  reader, 
he  enforces  this  central  reality  of  re- 
ligion. In  Dr.  Newman's  "Devel- 
opment," he  tenderly  lifts  aside  the 
hypothesis,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  Christianity  uncorrupted  by 
paganism  or  by  platonism.  He  does 
so  by  saying,  that,  till  that  hypothesis 
is  "scientifically  developed,"  it  need 
not  be  considered  by  scientific  men. 
The  world  of  common  sense,  however, 
is  coming  to  believe  in  such  a  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  it  can  be  as  well 
stated,  perhaps,  by  the  simplest  doer 
of  God's  word  as  by  the  most  learned 
writer  upon  it.  For  the  world  of  com- 
mon sense  sees,  that,  with  the  absolute 
and  immanent  presence  of  the  Holy 


Spirit,  the  simple,  early  records  of 
Christianity  are  quite  enough  for  a 
statement  of  what  it  was  before  its 
corruptions.  It  is  this  Christianity, 
at  once  primitive  and  eternal,  which 
Mr.  D'Israeli  shows  as  that  real  Life 
of  the  world  which  the  prelates  of 
both  establishments  fail  to  apprehend. 
It  is  that  simple  religion  which  is 
content  to  believe  that  man  is  a  child 
of  God ;  that  "  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image ; "  that  "  God  works  by 
races,  and  that  by  the  various  families 
of  nations  his  designs  are  accom- 
plished ; "  and  that  that  child  of  God 
has  clearest  light  as  to  his  purposes 
who  distrusts  creed  or  ritual  of  any 
of  the  great  church  establishments, 
and  prefers  for  himself  to  trace  "  the 
footsteps  of  his  divine  Master,  musing 
over  his  life  and  pregnant  sayings 
among  the  mountains  that  sancti- 
fied, and  the  waters  he  loved  so 
well."  These  are  little  fragments 
from  the  religious  system  of  the 
"Paraclete,"  in  which  Lothair  finds 
rest  between  the  wrangling  of  the 
men  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  the  men 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We  know 
that  to  them  such  words  seem  vague 
and  intangible.  But  they  are  the 
simplest  household  words  to  Chris- 
tians beyond  number,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  a  present  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
great  reality  of  life,  and  to  whom 
therefore  all  religious  records  find  their 
true  place  arid  sacredness. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  chose  the  form  of 
novels  for  his  purpose,  when,  for  the 
party  of  young  England,  he  gave  the 
best  help  it  ever  had,  and,  indeed,  res- 
cued that  name  from  forge tfulness. 
Coningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tancred  are  to 
this  hour  the  best  political  history  we 
have  of  the  partisanship  of  England, 
in  the  years  that  followed  the  Reform 
Bill.  Many  a  man  now  in  active  life 
in  England  and  in  America  thanks 
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Mr.  D'Israeli  for  the  lessons  these 
books  taught  him  a  quarter  century 
ago, — the  great  lesson  that  great  states- 
manship must  rest  on  great  ideas  and 
not  on  war-cries ;  and  the  second  les- 
son, which  is  like  the  first,  that  the 
largest  majorities  fade  away  when 
they  have  not  an  essential  political 
principle  worth  dying  for,  to  give  them 
life  and  organic  vigor.  Lothair  is 
written  in  another  interest.  It  will 
win  no  favor  from  prelates,  of  what- 
ever robes.  But  none  the  less  will 
young  men  read  it  and  praise  it, 
because  it  shows  the  vanity  of  the 
mechanical  establishments  of  religion, 
while  it  is  true,  through  and  through, 
to  religion  in  its  spirit  and  reality. 


SICILIAN  TALES.  * 

ALTHOUGH  the  materials  for  these 
volumes  was  gathered  in  Sicily,  the 
books  could  hardly  have  appeared 
elsewhere  than  in  Germany.  The 
sweet  and  naive  nursery  or  popular 
tales  which  make  up  their  substance 
are  such  as  the  heart  of  the  German 
child,  and  man  as  well,  receives  with 
peculiar  zest ;  while  in  Kohler's  work 
is  illustrated  that  patient  German 
scholarship  which  dives  so  deep  and 
comprehends  so  much,  which  sees  so 
far  and  yet  so  fine,  at  once  so  teles- 
copic and  so  microscopic. 

The  volumes  contain  a  collection 
of  ninety-two  Marchen,  —  a  word  for 
which  we  have  no  proper  equivalent, 
the  traditional  stories  of  a  people,  — 
written  down  carefully  as  they  are 
told  by  the  peasants  of  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  The  collector,  a  lady  of  Ger- 

1  Sicilianische  Marchen,  aue  dem  Volksmund 
gesammelt  von  Laura  Gouzenbach,  mit  einer  Ein- 
leitung  von  Otto  Hartwig  und  Aumerkungen  Rein- 
hold  Kohler's.  Zweii  Bande.  Leipzig:  Wilhehn 
1870. 


man  parentage,  but  Sicilian  birth  and 
education,  has  translated  them  into  ex- 
cellent German ;  and  the  work  stands 
among  the  most  attractive  issues  of 
the  German  press  for  the  present 
year.  The  collector  says,  "I  have 
done  my  best  to  give  the  Marchen 
faithfully  as  they  were  related  to  me ; 
but  the  peculiar  charm  which  lies  in 
the  manner  of  the  story-telling  Sicilian 
women,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ren- 
der. Most  of  them  give  their  tales 
with  infinite  vivacity,  while  they  act 
out  meanwhile  the  whole  thing ;  make 
with  their  hands  gestures  full  of  ex- 
pression, even  start  to  their  feet,  and, 
if  it  is  appropriate,  go  about  the 
room."  One  can  see,  after  reading 
the  volumes,  that  this  dramatic  ren- 
dering would  give  the  stories  a  charm- 
ing life  j  but,  taking  them  as  they 
stand,  they  are  interesting. 

The  notes  are  by  Dr.  Reinhold 
Kohler,  librarian  at  Weimar,  one  of 
the  greatest  living  experts  in  Mar- 
chen literature.  The  reader  who  has 
not  given  attention  to  the  matter  will 
be  surprised  to  know  the  pains  which 
has  been  taken  of  late  years  to  collect 
the  stories  of  the  people  of  all  nations, 
and  the  body  of  literature  that  has 
sprung  %up  in  consequence.  From 
Iceland  to  South  Africa,  and  in  lands 
east  and  west,  curious  listeners,  like 
the  Fraulien  Gouzenbach,  have  sat  in 
the  huts  of  peasants  and  savages,  and 
carefully  treasured  what  their  ears 
have  received.  The  Orientalist,  Theo- 
dor  Benfey,  showed  a  strange  simi- 
larity, as  existing  between  the  Marchen 
of  India  and  those  of  the  West.  It 
may  seem  to  some  that  such  labor  as 
this  of  Kohler,  whose  notes  are  a  mi- 
nute comparison  of  each  one  of  the 
ninety-two  tales  with  all  similar  tales 
anywhere  to  be  found,  is  only  time 
thrown  away.  He  is  a  rash  man  who 
ventures  to  say  that  any  fact  that  can 
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be  observed  is  too  trifling  to  be  noted 
down.  When  Fraiinhofer  laboriously 
noted  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun,  it  appeared  then  to  be  work  done 
almost  for  naught;  but  the  results 
reached  by  the  fine  eye  of  the  Munich 
optician  have  come  in  our  time  to  be 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  great 
process  of  spectral  analysis ;  and  who 
can  say  what  light  may  not  come,  in 
time,  to  history,  ethnology,  or  the 
tracing  of  the  religious  development 
of  mankind,  through  the  patient  work 
of  scholars  like  Kohler  ? 

In  every  old  land,  there  bloom  in 
the  popular  heart,  like  pleasant  flow- 
ers, the  Marchen.  They  are  a  \\ild 
growth,  always  artless,  and  full,  often, 
of  beauty  and  perfume.  Within  the 
present  century,  this  wild  flora  has 
found  a  Linnaeus  to  subject  it  to  sci- 
entific treatment  in  the  most  philo- 
sophic student  of  antiquity  and  lan- 
guage of  modern  times,  Jakob  Grimm. 
As  the  botanist  studies  stamen,  petal, 
and  pistil,  so  Grimm  and  his  followers 
study  and  compare  the  giant  and 
dwarf,  the  enchanted  castle  and  ma- 
gic wand,  the  wicked  step-mother,  the 
heroic  younger  son,  the  robber-cave,  — 
each  circumstance  and  feature,  every 
whiff  of  aroma  and  line  of  tinting,  in 
the  Marchen,  all  with  scientific  pur- 
pose. As  a  first  result,  Grimm  dared 
to  propound  the  striking  theory,  that 
the  genuine  Marchen  are  many  of 
them  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
remains  of  the  great  legends  of  the 
old  religious  faiths,  softened  down,  but 
still  living  in  the  souls  of  the  people. 
"How  much  yet,"  exclaimed  Nie- 
buhr,  "  of  the  old  Roman  mythology 
may  live  in  the  region  of  the  Marchen, 
if  only  some  dweller  among  the  homes 
of  the  peasants  of  the  Apennines 
could  investigate."  In  like  manner, 
Grimm  and  his  school  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  phantoms  of  the 


mighty  Norse  gods  still  haunt  the 
hearth  in  the  races  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 
It  has  even  been  said  we  must  give 
up  William  Tell,  and  perhaps  William 
Wallace,  as  flesh  and  blood  heroes; 
and  that  Robin  Hood  is  a  purely 
mythical  being,  no  other  than  the 
god  Odin,  who,  although  the  faith  of 
which  he  was  the  central  figure  has 
been  so  long  displaced,  yet  refuses  to 
be  exorcised  from  the  popular  mind. 
"Balder  the  beautiful  is  dead,  is 
dead,"  sings  the  Swedish  poet  Tegner, 
after  the  old  Saga ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner with  Balder,  we  have  believed 
that  Odin  and  Thor  and  Freya  were 
also  buried.  These  students  would 
have  us  believe  that  their  ghosts,  at 
any  rate,  refuse  to  be  laid.  The  grim 
circumstance  that  attended  them  in 
their  old  pre-eminence  is  laid  aside  ; 
but,  often  in  blithe  and  merry  guise, 
they  continue  to  appear  in  the  souls 
of  the  great  races  whose  forefathers 
worshipped  them.  It  is  hard  to  have 
our  dearest  heroes  fade  away  into 
mist ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  we  have 
more  than  an  adequate  recompense  in 
the  wonderful  grandeur  of  the  thought, 
how  these  rough  hands  of  the  old  gods 
refuse  to  become  decrepit  through 
time,  or  beaten  off  by  culture,  —  how 
they  reach  round  the  new  altars  that 
have  crowded  out  their  own  simple 
fanes,  and  across  the  widest  oceans  to 
the  homes  of  the  farthest  wanderers, 
clasping  still  the  hearts  of  the  men 
whose  wild  sires  held  them  dear. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
these  scholars  push  their  theory  too 
far.  Still,  even  if  we  decline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Marchen  are  in  their 
origin  so  dignified,  and  look  upon 
them  as  merely  the  simple  product  of 
child-like  natures,  there  is  plenty  of 
charm  in  them,  commonly,  to  please 
children  and  all  such  as  retain  any  of 
the  freshness  of  their  early  time.  It 
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is  so  with  these  Marchen  of  Sicily. 
We  translate  one,  to  which  Dr.  Kohler 
finds  parallels  in  Sanscrit,  in  modern 
Hindoo,  in  South  Africa,  in  Albanian, 
Svvabian,  Danish,  and  numerous  other 
languages. 

• 

THE   LION,    HORSE,    AND    FOX. 

A  lion  was  once  caught  in  a  narrow 
pass,  and  could  not  get  out  again.  A  horse 
happened  to  go  by ;  and  the  lion  cried  out 
to  him,  "  Help  me  out  of  this."  "  I'll  do 
so,"  said  the  horse ;  "  but  promise  you 
won't  eat  me."  The  lion  promised ;  and 
the  horse  worked  with  his  hoofs,  until  he 
had  got  the  lion  out.  But,  when  the  lion 
saw  he  was  fairly  out,  he  said  to  the  horse, 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  eat  you."  "  What 
was  the  agreement?"  said  the  horse. 
"  Didn't  we  bargain  you  shouldn't  eat  me  ?  " 
"  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  lion  ; 
"  but,  if  you  care  about  it,  we  will  leave  it 
to  a  judge."  "  Good,"  answered  the  horse  ; 
"  but  whom  shall  we  choose  for  judge  V  " 
"  The  fox,"  said  the  lion.  The  horse  was 
satisfied.  They  went  to  the  fox,  and  the 
lion  laid  the  case  before  him.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  fox,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  were  right 
about  it,  Mr.  Lion.  But  I  cannot  decide 
until  I  see  just  how  things  were."  So  they 
all  three  went  to  the  narrow  pass,  and  the 
horse  went  to  the  same  place  where  he  was 
before.  The  fox  told  the  lion  to  push  him- 
self into  the  narrow  pass  again.  "  Did 
you  stand  precisely  that  way  V  "  said  the 
fox.  "  This  leg  was  pushed  a  little  farther 
in,"  said  the  lion.  "  Then  push  it  in,"  said 
the  fox.  "  You  must  put  yourself  exactly 
as  you  were  when  you  asked  the  horse  to 
help  you."  The  lion  pushed  it  in,  and  the 
fox  asked  again  :  "  Did  you  stand  precisely 
so  ?  "  This  foreleg  was  a  little  bit  farther 
in,"  said  the  lion.  "Then  press  it  in," 
said  the  fox.  At  last  the  lion  had  pushed 
himself  in  so  far  that  he  couldn't  get  out 
again.  "  Now,"  said  the  fox,  "  you  are 
just  as  you  were  before;  and  the  horse 
can  say  whether  he  has  a  mind  to  help 
you  again."  The  horse  wouldn't,  but 
kicked  stones  at  the  lion  until  he  killed 
him. 

Oh,  the  fox  is  sly ! 


Here  is  another  tale,  having  a 
stronger  flavor  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  grew  than  the  one  just  cited.  Nat- 
urally, Kohler  has  been  able  to  find 
only  a  few  analogues. 

THE    PIOUS    BOY   WHO    WENT    TO    ROME. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor 
washerwoman  who  had  an  only  son.  He 
was  very  stupid,  but  he  had  a  good  and 
pious  heart.  The  poor  woman  sent  him 
into  the  woods  with  her  ass.  There  he  got 
wood,  and  took  it  to  the  city  to  sell ;  and 
so  they  managed  to  live  along  in  a  miser- 
able way.  One  day  when  his  ass  was 
carrying  a  load,  he  happened  to  go  past 
a  little  church,  where  somebody  was  just 
preaching.  He  tied  the  ass  outside,  and 
went  in  to  hear  what  the  priest  was  say- 
ing. "  Hear,  my  friends,  what  the  Lord 
says,  '  Whoever  in  my  name  gives  any 
thing  to  the  poor  shall  receive  it  again 
a  hundred-fold.'"  When  the  boy  heard 
that,  he  went  out,  sold  the  wood  and  the 
ass,  and  gave  it  all  to  the  poor.  "  Now 
the  Lord  must  give  it  to  me  back  again  a 
hundred-fold,"  he  thought.  He  went  into 
the  church,  and  got  into  a  corner  where 
nobody  saw  him.  When  mass  was  over, 
the  sexton  shut  up  the  church,  and  didn't 
notice  that  the  boy  staid  inside.  He 
waited  till  all  was  still,  and  then  went  up 
to  the  altar  where  stood  a  great  crucifix. 
He  said  to  this,  "  Just  listen  to  me  now." 
He  was  so  simple,  you  see,  that  he  spoke 
in  this  familiar  way.  "Now,  just  listen. 
I  have  obeyed  your  command,  sold  all 
I  had,  and  given  the  money  to  the  poor. 
You  must  give  it  back  to  me  a  hundred- 
fold, or  else  I  sha'n't  have  any  thing  to 
carry  home  to  mother."  He  talked  a  long 
time  in  this  way  to  the  crucifix.  At  last 
the  Lord  answered,  "  I  am  poor,  and  can- 
not give  you  any  money.  But  go  to  Rome, 
to  the  largest  church.  My  brother  lives 
there,  who  is  far  richer  than  I  am.  Per- 
haps he  can  give  you  some  money." 
"  True,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  must  be 
poor,  for  you  are  all  naked."  So  he  got 
into  his  corner  again,  and  waited  till  the 
sexton  opened  the  doors  again  the  next 
morning  to  let  him  out. 

Then  he  set  out  for  Rome,  without  say- 
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ing  any  thing  to  his  mother.  He  travelled 
all  day,  and  about  twilight  came  to  a  con- 
vent. "  This  is  a  good  place  to  stay  all 
night,"  he  thought ;  so  he  knocked,  and 
begged  for  a  lodging.  He  was  kindly 
treated.  The  prior  sent  for  him  to  have 
a  little  talk.  "  Where  are  you  going,  my 
son  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I've  got  to  go  to  Rome 
to  speak  with  the  Lord  about  a  sum  of 
money  that  he  is  to  give  me."  The  prior 
thought  at  first  the  boy  was  joking  with 
him  ;  but,  when  he  saw  his  simple  nature, 
he  said  to  him,  "  You  might  do  me  a  favor 
if  you  would.  My  monks  quarrel  so  every 
time  they  eat,  that  their  heads  are  all 
bloody  from  blows.  At  all  other  times 
they  are  good  and  well-behaved ;  but,  when 
they  eat,  it  is  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  got 
into  them.  Now,  when  you  are  talking 
with  the  Lord,  ask  him  how  that  comes 
about ;  and,  if  you  bring  me  the  right  an- 
swer when  you  come  back,  I'll  give  you  a 
hundred  gold  pieces.  The  boy  promised, 
rested  that  night  in  the  convent,  and  the 
next  morning  went  on.  He  travelled  all 
day,  and  came  at  evening  to  a  little  city. 
He  knocked  at  a  neat-looking  house  he 
saw  there,  and  begged  for  a  lodging,  which 
the  master  allowed  him.  The  man  was 
a  merchant,  and  had  three  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. The  man  asked  the  boy  where  he 
was  going.  "  I've  got  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
speak  to  the  Lord  about  a  sum  of  money 
he  is  to  give  me,"  answered  the  boy.  The 
merchant,  too,  thought  he  meant  to  joke 
with  him  ;  but,  when  he  saw  his  simplicity, 
he  said,  "  Do  me  a  favor  :  I've  got  three 
beautiful  daughters,  and  haven't  been  able 
to  get  one  of  them  married,  although  I  am 
rich.  When  you  are  talking  with  the 
Lord,  just  ask  him  how  that  happens; 
and,  if  you  bring  me  back  the  right  answer, 
I'll  give  you  a  hundred  gold  pieces."  The 
boy  promised,  and  the  next  morning  trav- 
elled on.  When  it  got  to  be  evening,  he 
came  to  the  house  of  a  peasant.  He 
knocked,  and  begged  a  night's  lodging. 
The  peasant  received  him  kindly,  let  him 
eat  with  him,  and  asked  him,  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?  "  The  boy  answered  again,  he 
was  going  to  Rome  to  speak  to  the  Lord 
about  a  sum  of  money.  "  You  might  do 
me  a  favor,  if  you  would,"  said  the  peasant. 
"  I've  got  a  beautiful  orchard,  which  used 


to  bear  much  fruit ;  but  for  some  years  the 
trees  have  all  been  barren,  and  I  haven't 
seen  a  fig  or  a  cherry.  When  you  are 
talking  with  the  Lord,  just  ask  him  how 
that  comes  about ;  and,  if  you  bring  me  the 
right  answer,  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pieces 
of  gold."  The  boy  promised,  spent  the 
night  with* the  peasant,  and  the  next 
morning  went  on. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  Rome.  He  in- 
quired immediately  for  the  largest  and 
finest  church,  where  mass  was  just  going 
on.  When  he  saw  the  robes  of  the  priests, 
all  silk  and  gold,  and  the  golden  Pyx,  set 
with  jewels,  he  thought,  "  The  Lord  was 
right :  his  brother  is  much  richer,  and  can 
certainly  give  me  my  money  again."  So 
he  got  into  a  corner,  and  waited  patiently 
until  the  sexton  shut  tne  church-door. 
Then  he  went  up  to  the  altar  and  said, 
"  Just  hear  once  !  your  brother  has  sent  me 
to  you.  He  was  to  give  me  a  large  sum 
of  money,  but  he  is  too  poor ;  and  so  told 
me  to  tell  you  to  give  it  to  me  instead." 
The  Lord  let  him  ask  a  long  time ;  then 
answered,  "  It  is  well ;  only  go  home,  and 
on  the  road  you'll  get  your  money." 
"  But,"  said  the  boy,  "  I've  got  some  other 
questions  to  ask.  Half  a  day's  journey 
from  here  lives  a  peasant.  He  has  an 
orchard  that  used  to  bring  him  in  much 
fruit.  But  for  some  years  the  trees  have 
been  barren.  How  does  that  happen  ?  " 
The  Lord  answered,  "  Formerly  the  peas- 
ant had  no  wall  about  his  orchard ;  and,  if  a 
poor  man  went  by,  he  only  needed  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  take  a  pear  or  some  other 
kind  of  fruit,  and  so  get  refreshed.  But 
the  peasant  was  covetous,  and  wouldn't 
let  the  poor  have  a  little  fruit.  So  he  had 
a  wall  built  round  the  orchard,  and  since 
then  his  trees  have  been  barren.  If  he 
tears  down  that  wall,  his  trees  will  bear 
again."  "  But  tell  me  something  more," 
said  the  boy.  "  In  such  a  city  lives  a  mer- 
chant, who  has  three  beautiful  daughters ; 
but,  although  the  father  is  rich,  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  marry  one  of  them.  Why  is 
that?"  The  Lord  said,  "The  maidens 
think  too  much  of  their  dress,  and  in  that 
way  hope  to  get  a  husband  ;  but  if  they'd 
only  be  modest,  and  go  to  church  in  simple 
dress,  they  would  soon  get  a  husband." 
"  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  more," 
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said  the  boy.  "  In  such  and  such  a  con- 
vent, the  monks  are  pious  and  well-be- 
haved all  day  long ;  but  at  meal  times 
they  begin  to  fight,  and  there  is  a  great 
disturbance.  How  does  that  happen?" 
"  They  have  an  evil  spirit  for  a  cook,"  an- 
swered the  Lord,  "  who  charms  the  food, 
so  that  it  excites  this  passion."  Then  the 
boy  thanked  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  felt 
in  his  side,  and  gave  him  a  stone  as  he 
went  away,  which  he  was  to  take  good  care 
to  keep.  The  boy  got  back  into  his  cor- 
ner; and,  when  the  sexton  opened  the 
church-door  next  day,  he  went  out  and  set 
out  for  home.  When  he  came  to  the  peas- 
ant, the  peasant  asked,  "  Have  you  spoken 
with  the  Lord  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  boy ; 
"  the  trees  in  your  orchard  are  barren  be- 
cause you  have  built  a  wall  about  it.  Only 
take  down  the  wall,  and  don't  find  fault 
with  the  poor,  if  now  and  then  they  take 
a  fig  or  two,  and  your  orchard  will  do  well 
again."  "  Good,"  said  the  peasant :  "  I'll 
try  it  at  once.  But  you  must  stay  here 
till  I  see  the  trees  in  blossom,  or  else  I 
shall  not  give  you  the  hundred  gold 
pieces."  So  the  boy  staid  with  him,  and 
the  peasant  took  down  the  wall ;  and  lo  !  in 
a  few  days,  the  trees  were  all  in  bloom. 
The  peasant  gave  him  the  hundred  gold 
pieces,  thanked  him,  and  let  him  go. 

Then  the  boy  came  to  the  merchant, 
who  also  asked  him  if  he  had  spoken  with 
the  Lord.  "  Yes,"  said  he :  "  your  daugh- 
ters cannot  get  married  because  they  think 
too  much  of  dress  and  ornaments.  But,  if 
they  would  only  go  to  church  in  modest, 
plain  attire,  they  would  soon  get  hus- 
bands." "  Stay  a  few  days  with  me,  till  I 
see  whether  you  say  right,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "  Then  I  will  give  you  the  hundred 
gold  pieces."  So  the  boy  staid ;  and  the 
merchant  took  the  ornaments  and  beau- 
tiful clothes  away  from  his  daughters,  and 
sent  them  to  church  dressed  modestly  and 
properly.  Lo !  in  a  few  days  so  many 
lovers  presented  themselves,  that  the 
father  had  only  to  choose.  Then  he  gave 
the  boy  the  hundred  gold  pieces,  thanked 
him  for  his  good  advice,  and  let  him  go. 

In  the  evening,  the  boy  came  to  the 
convent.  He  was  led  to  the  prior,  who 
asked  him,  "Have  you  spoken  with  the 
Lord?"  "You  have  an  evil  spirit  for 


cook  in  your  convent,"  answered  the  boy, 
"who  charms  the  food,  so  that  it  causes 
discontent."  "If  that  is  true,"  said  the 
prior,  "  I  will  have  the  evil  spirit  driven 
out  immediately."  So  he  took  holy  wa- 
ter, dressed  himself  in  his  holy  robes,  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  drove  out  the  evil 
spirit,  so  that  he  left  the  convent ;  and  the 
monks  then  lived  on  in  peace.  The  prior 
thanked  the  boy,  gave  him  the  hundred 
gold  pieces,  and  let  him  go. 

But,  when  the  boy  approached  his  na- 
tive town,  the  stone  which  he  carried  in 
his  bosom  began  to  glow,  and  spread  abroad 
such  a  wonderful  glory,  that  people 
could  see  it  many  miles  away.  The 
priests,  when  the  fame  of  it  went  abroad, 
set  out  in  solemn  procession  towards  the 
wonderful  stone.  The  boy  had  to  tell 
every  thing ;  and,  because  he  had  been 
found  worthy  to  speak  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
his  part  now  to  bear  the  stone ;  so  he  went 
under  the  sacred  canopy  with  the  stone  in 
his  hands.  But  when  he  got  into  the 
church,  and  had  placed  the  stone  on  the 
altar,  he  sank  down,  and  died ;  and  his 
soul  flew  to  heaven.  His  mother  was  in 
the  church,  and  recognized  her  son.  When 
she  saw  him  sink  down,  she  hurried  to 
him,  and  threw  her  arms  around  him. 
Then  she  found  the  three  hundred  gold 
pieces,  with  which  she  led  a  pious  life, 
doing  much  good  to  the  poor ;  and,  when 
she  died,  she  was  united  to  her  son  in 
heaven. 

We  will  give  one  more  tale  from 
the  Fraulein  Gouzenbach's  collection. 

TRUTH,   THE   PEASANT. 

Once  there  was  a  king  who  had  a  goat, 
a  lamb,  a  ram,  and  a  wether.  He  thought 
so  much  of  these  animals,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  charge  of  them  only  to 
somebody  whom  he  could  fully  trust.  The 
king  had  a  peasant  whom  he  never  called 
any  thing  but  "  Peasant  Truth,"  because 
he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie.  The  king 
sent  for  him,  and  gave  the  animals  to  him, 
to  take  care  of.  Every  Saturday  the  peas- 
ant had  to  come  into  the  city,  and  let  the 
king  know  about  them.  When  he  came 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  always  took 
off  his  cap,  and  they  would  say  to  each 
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other,  "  Good  morning,  your  royal  Majes- 
ty. "  "  Good  morning,  Peasant  Truth : 
how  is  the  goat  ?  "  "  She  is  white,  and 
full  of  play."  "How's  my  lamb?" 
"That's  white  and  beautiful."  "How's 
the  ram?"  "That's  beautiful  to  see." 
"  How 's  the  wether  ?  "  "  That 's  beautiful 
to  look  at."  When  they  had  talked  that 
way  together,  the  peasant  went  off  to  his 
mountain  again ;  and  the  king  believed  all 
he  said. 

Now,  among  the  king's  courtiers  was 
one  who  envied  the  favor  the  king  showed 
the  peasant.  So,  one  day,  he  said  to  the 
king,  "  Is  the  old  peasant  really  incapable 
of  lying  ?  I  '11  bet  he  will  tell  you  a  lie 
next  Saturday."  "  If  my  peasant  tells  a 
lie,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  lose  my  head." 
So  the  bet  was  agreed  upon,  —  whoever 
lost  was  to  lose  his  head.  The  more  the 
courtier  thought  about  it,  the  harder  it 
grew  to  think  of  a  way  to  induce  the  peas- 
ant to  tell  a  lie  by  Saturday.  He  thought 
all  day  long  in  vain.  When  night  came, 
and  the  first  day  was  gone,  he  went  dis- 
contentedly home.  When  his  wife  saw  he 
was  in  such  bad  humor,  she  said,  "  What 
troubles  you,  that  you  are  so  out  of  sorts." 
"Be  still,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  tell  you 
now."  But  she  begged  so  kindly,  that  at 
last  he  told  her.  "  Oh !  "  said  she,  "  is  that 
all  ?  I  can  soon  bring  that  about." 

The  next  day  she  dressed  herself  in 
her  finest  clothes,  put  on  her  best  orna- 
ments, and  fastened  over  her  forehead  a 
diamond  star.  Then  she  got  into  her 
coach,  and  drove  to  the  mountain  where 
Peasant  Truth  pastured  the  animals.  As 
soon  as  she  appeared  before  the  peasant, 
he  stood  as  if  he  were  turned  to  stone ;  for 
she  was  beautiful  beyond  measure.  "  Ah," 
said  she,  "  dear  peasant  1  will  you  do  me 
a  favor  ?  "  "  Noble  lady,"  answered  the 
peasant,  "whatever  you  command  I  will 
do."  "  I  have  an  irresistible  longing  after 
rqasted  wether ;  and,  if  you  do  not  give  it 
to  me,  I  must  die."  "  Noble  lady,"  said 
the  peasant,  "  ask  of  me  what  you  will, 
but  this  one  thing  I  cannot  get  for  you. 
This  wether  belongs  to  the  king,  and  I 
cannot  kill  it."  "  Unhappy  me  1  "  lament- 
ed the  lady :  "  I  shall  die  if  you  do  not 
grant  my  wish.  Ah,  dear  peasant !  do  it 
for  me.  The  king  doesn  't  know  any  thing 


about  it ;  and  you  can  tell  him  the  wether 
fell  off  the  mountain."  "  No  :  I  can  't  say 
that,"  said  the  peasant ;  "  and  I  cannot 
give  you  the  meat."  Then  the  lady  began 
to  cry  all  the  more,  and  acted  as  if  she 
were  going  to  die.  Through  her  great 
beauty  the  peasant's  heart  was  at  last 
touched.  He  killed  the  wether,  roasted 
a  piece,  and  brought  it  to  her.  The  lady 
eat  it  full  of  joy,  took  leave  of  the  peasant, 
and  went  away. 

The  poor  peasant  was  troubled  now 
about  what  he  should  say  to  the  king.  In 
his  doubt,  he  took  his  stick,  planted  it  in 
the  earth,  and  hung  his  coat  on  it.  Then 
he  went  a  few  steps  off,  and  began : 
"  Good  morning,  your  royal  Majesty  ;  " 
but  when  he  came  to  the  king's  last  ques- 
tion, about  the  wether,  he  always  stuck 
fast,  and  could  find  no  answer.  He  tried 
it  with  lying,  — "  The  wether  has  been 
stolen,"  or  "  He  has  fallen  off  the  moun- 
tain," —  but  the  lie  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  set  his  stick  up  in  another  place,  and 
hung  his  coat  on  it  again ;  but  nothing 
better  occurred  to  him.  The  whole  night 
long  he  could  not  sleep ;  but  at  last,  in 
the  morning,  a  tolerable  answer  occurred 
to  him.  "Yes,"  he  thought;  "that  will 
do."  So  he  took  his  stick  and  coat,  and 
set  out  to  see  the  king,  for  it  was  Saturday. 
On  the  way,  he  stopped  from  time  to 
time,  represented  the  king  with  his  stick 
and  coat,  went  through  the  whole  conver- 
sation with  the  king,  and  every  time  his 
answer  pleased  him  better. 

When  he  entered  the  castle,  at  last, 
there  sat  the  king,  with  his  whole  court ; 
for  now  the  wager  was  to  be  decided. 
The  peasant  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  began 
as  usual :  "  Good  morning,  your  royal  Ma- 
jesty." "  Good  morning,  Peasant  Truth : 
how  is  my  goat  ?  "  "  She  is  white,  and 
full  of  play."  "  How's  my  lamb  ? " 
"  That 's  white  and  beautiful."  "  How's 
my  ram  ? "  That 's  beautiful  to  see." 
"  How 's  my  wether  ?  " 

"  My  sovereign  lord  and  gracious  king  ! 
I  scorn  lies  more  than   any  thing. 
On  the  steep  mountain-side  afar 
Appeared  the  beauty  with  her  star. 
I  could  not  stand  the  lady's  look  : 
For  Tier  the  wether's  neck  I  broke" 
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Then  all  clapped  their  hands;  and  the 
king  made  the  peasant  rich  presents.  But 
the  courtier  had  to  pay  for  his  envy  with 
his  head. 

It  would  take  the  far-seeing  and 
perhaps  somewhat  mist-clouded  vision 
of  a  German  scholar  to  see,  in  the 
Marchen  here  quoted,  or  in  any  of 
those  contained  in  the  Fraulein  Gou- 
zenbaeh's  collection,  traces  of  any 
such  grand  origin  as  Grimm  or  his 
school  would  perhaps  claim  for  them. 
They  are  always,  however,  innocent 
and  artless,  and  give  the  reader  a 
pleasant  impression  of  the  people  that 
live  to-day  among  the  vineyards  on 
the  slopes  of  ^Etna  and  on  the  ruin- 
cumbered  shores  close  by.  A  charm- 
ing book  for  children  might  be  made 
out  of  translations  from  these  volumes. 


RECENT     THEOLOGICAL    PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN  GERMANY. 

DR.  FRITZ  B-ATZEL,  in  his  popular 
history  of  the  Creation  and  Substance 
of  the  Organic  World  (Leipsic :  1869, 
pp.  xi.  514),  says  nothing  very  new, 
though  he  is  not  skilful  in  evading 
difficult  questions.  He  states  the 
Development  theory  candidly,  yet 
cannot  be  classed  as  absolutely  its 
advocate.  His  book  is  rather  a 
work  of  information  than  of  original 
thought. 

Dr.  Antony  Henne,  born  a  Catholic, 
makes  himself  known  as  an  extreme 
and  savage  rationalist  in  his  small 
work  on  Written  Revelation  and  the 
Human  Soul.  Perhaps  its  extrava- 
gance has  made  it  popular,  and  car- 
ried it  speedily  to  a  second  edition 
(Zurich :  1870).  Henne  ridicules  all 
idea  of  special  revelation,  lampoons 
Moses  and  Jesus,  finds  the  Bible  to 
be  "  vanity  of  vanities,"  and  values 
15 


no   religion   except   that   of  Nature. 
His  psychology  is  not  profound. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Giebel,  in  his  study  of 
"  Man  "  (Leipsic :  pp.  viii.  470),  keeps 
closer  to  the  popular  idea  than  many 
German  anthropologists.  He  holds 
that  the  present  races  of  men  are  not 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Deluge ; 
that  their  bond  to  the  lower  races  is 
only  of  analogy ;  that  men  are  not 
lineal  children  of  apes ;  that  the 
original  creation  was  in  several  pairs, 
which  have  given  five  human  varie- 
ties, —  American,  Turanian,  Cauca- 
sian, Australian,  and  Negro.  The 
volume  is  interesting,  and  the  thought 
is  fresh  and  free. 

Christian  H.  Weisse,  one  of  the 
most  acute,  learned,  and  large-souled 
of  German  theologians,  too  early 
taken  away,  will  be  well  kept  in 
memory  by  the  volume  on  Pyschology 
and  Immortality,  which  Prof.  B/udolf 
Leydel  has  edited  from  his  remaining 
MSS.  (Leipsic :  1869,  pp.  xvi.  328). 
In  these  lectures,  which  treat  also 
on  Materialism  and  kindred  topics, 
Weisse  tries  to  reconcile  modern 
science  to  the  instincts  and  longings 
of  the  soul.  The  marginal  notes  and 
aphorisms  are  especially  valuable  and 
suggestive. 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  a  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate theorizer,  has  in  his  two  solid 
volumes  of  "  The  Ante-Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Immortal  Life "  (Leipsic : 
1870),  brought  forward  some  interest- 
ing facts  along  with  fantastic  etymo- 
logies. The  basis  of  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  immortality  he  finds  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  regular  going  and  coming 
of  the  sun.  The  physical  heavens 
declare  the  eternity  of  the  human  soul. 

A  treatise  against  Atheism,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  to  be  worth  much, 
should  be  calm  and  thoughtful.  Such 
is  not  the  tone  or  character  of  the 
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"Liberal  Polemic"  of  Frederic  Carl 
Friedenbach  (Frauenfeld  :  1869,  pp. 
viii.  474).  With  all  its  parade  of 
redundant  philosophic  quotations,  the 
work  shows  no  philosophic  spirit.  It 
is  violent,  bitter,  and  one-sided.  Its 
chief  praise  is  that  it  is  not  sectarian, 
and  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of 
any  religious  party. 

Spinoza,  in  our  time,  is  not  likely 
to  lack  prophets  to  vindicate  his  fame. 
His  latest  defender  is  Dr.  Richard 
Avenarius,  who  explains  the  relation 
of  the  second  to  the  third  phase  of 
Spinoza's  Pantheism,  and,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, discusses  and  classifies  the  ear- 
lier writings  of  Spinoza.  His  work 
will  find  readers.  And  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Spinoza's  treatise  of  "  God, 
Man,  and  Happiness"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Christopher  Sigwait, 
with  a  critical  introduction  and  notes. 
New  MSS.  have  been  compared,  and 
former  errors  corrected.  The  work  is 
published  in  Tubingen. 

An  excellent  translation  of  the 
famous  Chinese  classic,  "Lao-Tse- 
Taate-King,"  —  the  way  of  virtue,  — 
by  Reinhold  von  Plaenckner,  has  just 
been  published  by  Brockhaus  in  Leip- 
sic.  It  is  known  to  French  and  English 
readers  by  versions  in  both  of  those 
languages ;  but  Plaenckner  has  made 
a  new  study  of  the  work,  and  has 
been  able  to  correct  the  errors  of  those 
translations.  It  is  edifying  to  com- 
pare this  work  with  Christian  ethical 
works. 

A  curious  book  is  that  of  H.  Nissen, 
on  the  Temple  (Berlin  :  1869,  pp.  viii. 
249),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show 
the  significance  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
heathen  temples,  and  connect  them 
by  their  names  with  successive  steps 
in  cosmology,  and  also  with  the  civil 
and  warlike  life  of  the  Romans.  The 
Jewish  Temple  is  not  considered. 

That   Hebrew  studies  flourish   in 


Germany  is  shown  by  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  by  the  renowned 
Rabbi  Frankel,  the  Maimonides  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Frankel  writes 
equally  well  in  the  speech  of  Germany 
and  of  Canaan,  and  is  a  scholar  of 
encyclopaedic  grasp  and  attainment. 

And  Rabbi  Ludwig  Geiger  has 
added  to  his  numerous  works  one  on 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur}^. 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  He 
explains  the  relation  of  this  study  to 
the  great  religious  movement ;  speaks, 
in  order,  of  the  predecessors  of  Reuch- 
lin  ;  of  Reuchlin;  of  John  Boesch  en- 
stein  and  Matthew  Adrianus  ;  of  the 
pupils  of  Elias  Levita,  Munster,  and 
Fagius  ;  of  the  universities  and  the 
schools.  As  a  master  in  Hebrew, 
Geiger  is  only  second  to  Frankel. 

A  new  edition  of  De  Wette's  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament  could 
not  have  been  intrusted  to  a  better 
man  than  Eberhard  Schrader.  His 
additions,  explanations,  and  correc- 
tions make  of  it  almost  a  new  work. 
His  reverence  for  the  mastei  has  not 
held  him  back  from  brmging  the  work 
up  to  the  time,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  historical  books  and  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  Possibly 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  an  original  work  on  the  basis 
of  De  Wette's.  (Berlin  :  1869,  pp. 
xxiv.  620.) 

Max  Krenkel's  Lectures  on  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Leipsic :  1869,  pp.  233) 
are  well  written  and  liberal,  but  do 
not  add  much  to  the  numerous  bio- 
graphies of  the  apostle.  His  theory 
of  Paul's  conversion  is  not  scientific  ; 
and  he  handles  his  material  in  a  con- 
fused and  inconsistent  way,  accepting 
some  things  which  criticism  has 
discredited,  and  passing  over  some 
important  questions. 
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Very  careful,  learned,  and  ingenious 
are  the  exegetical  essays  of  Pastor 
Adolf  Stoelting  upon  certain  passages 
of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  and  Thessalonians  (Got- 
tingen  :  1869.  pp.  v.  196).  But  his 
conclusions  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
He  examines  carefully,  but  he  reasons 
wildly  and  illogically,  with  an  evident 
dogmatic  prejudice.  His  pretended 
"  new  light "  is  false  light.  He  severs 
contexts  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion. 

One  of  the  characteristic  undertak- 
ings of  the  Leipsic  press  now  in 
progress  is  a  complete  lexicon  and 
vocabulary  of  Martin  Luther's  works, 
for  the  uaC  of  theologians  and  philo- 
logists. The  first  volume,  from  A  to 
F  (pp.  852),  is  just  completed.  It  is 
sold  by  subscription. 

Of  new  histories  of  the  Jewish 
people,  there  is  no  end.  Daniel  Ehr- 
mann's volumes  are  small,  only  234 
pages  in  all  (Brunn :  1869).  While 
the  first  only  condenses  the  biblical 
story,  the  second  gives  in  very  concise 
and  readable  form  all  the  more  valu- 
able facts  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
Jewish  life,  their  books,  their  scholars, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  persecutions. 
The  tone  is  calm  ;  and  Christians  as 
well  as  Jews  can  read  the  story  with 
pleasure. 

Hagenbach's  new  edition  of  his 
"  Lectures  upon  Church  History " 
(Leipsic :  1869)  adds  valuable  matter 
to  the  former  edition.  Though  it  is 
written  for  the  people  rather  than  for 
scholars,  it  is  still  a  very  convenient 
"students'  manual."  Questions  of 
the  time  are  incidentally  touched ; 
and  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  and  the  papal 
claim.  The  relations  of  science  to 
the  Church  are  not  omitted. 

An  anonymous  writer,  but  a  woman 
who  has  suffered  in  the  cause  of  her 
faith,  and  can  sympathize  with  her 


subject,  writes  the  Life  of  Renata, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  friend  of 
Calvin  and  protector  of  the  Reformers. 
(Gotha:  1869,  pp.  viii.  159).  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer  is  exem- 
plary ;  and  she  has  studied  her  mate- 
rials faithfully.  But  she  fails  to  show 
Renata  as  a  saint,  or  to  prove  that  her 
vagaries  were  all  pardonable. 

The  second  enlarged  edition  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Wultke's  work,  "German 
Popular  Superstitions,"  has  appeared 
at  Berlin  (pp.  500).  Some  of  its 
derivations  are  fanciful.  The  general 
treatment  of  superstitions  is  rather 
from  the  theological  than  the  psy- 
chological standpoint ;  but  the  book  is 
pleasant  to  read. 

The  fortunes  of  war  and  the  arts 
of  diplomacy  have  brought  some  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Scandinavia  into 
the  Russian  dominion.  But,  though 
their  political  allegiance  has  been 
changed,  the  tribes  have  not  relin- 
quished their  religious  faith.  One  of 
the  tragic  chapters  of  religious  history 
is  told  in  the  struggles  of  the  Lutheran 
peasantry  in  these  provinces  against 
the  arts  and  cruelties  of  the  Greek 
Church  propagandists,  by  Dr.  Adolf 
von  Harless  (Leipsic :  1869).  Apart 
from  its  tale  of  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing, his  book  gives  graphic  sketches 
of  the  land  and  people. 

The  last  work  which  we  notice  is 
the  "History  of  the  Mormons,  with 
an  Exposition  of  their  Faith  and  their 
Present  Social  and  Political  Rela- 
tions," by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  (Leipsic : 
1870,  pp.  viii.  348).  Perfect  accuracy 
in  a  work  on  the  Mormons  by  a  Ger- 
man student  could  hardly  be  looked 
for  ;  yet  very  few  books  on  that  anom- 
alous sect  and  community  impart 
more  accurate  information,  or  criticise 
more  justly,  than  this  of  Dr.  Busch. 
From  one  who  has  never  visited  the 
Salt-Lake  region,  so  wise  and  thorough 
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a  volume  is  quite  remarkable.  He 
treats  Mormonism  as  the  theocratic 
solution  of  a  socialist  problem,  ac- 
knowledges the  great  ability  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  and  apostles,  par- 
ticularly of  Orson  Pratt ;  finds  in  Joe 
Smith  not  much  more  than  a  fanatic ; 
thinks  that  polygamy  is  doomed  to 
extinction,  but  doubts  if  its  end  will 
be  hastened  by  the  use  of  force.  The 
general  views  of  the  book  are  such  as 
this  magazine  has  recently  presented. 
It  ought  to  be  translated  by  a  com- 
petent hand. 


RECENT    THEOLOGICAL    PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN  ITALY. 

WE  do  not  look  to  Italy  for  impor- 
tant or  learned  contributions  to  theo- 
logical knowledge;  but  the  press 
there  is  reasonably  active,  both  in 
the  Church  and  outside  of  the  Church. 
We  give  a  list  of  the  most  weighty 
recent  issues,  though  we  have  no 
space  for  any  critical  appreciation. 
J.  Perrone  writes  on  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  against  the 
infidels,  rationalists,  and  mythists  of 
this  age  (Turin :  3  vols.  pp.  1211). 
On  the  other  hand,  Miron,  the  flaming 
radical,  shows  "Jesus  reduced  to  his 
Proper  Worth"  in  an  octavo  of  400 
pages  (Milan).  G.  Bennici  writes  about 
Athanasius  the  Great  and  George 
of  Cappadocia  (Palermo :  pp.  179).  A 
Caravita  writes  about  "Manuscripts 
and  Arts  at  Monte  Cassino,"  and  pub- 
lishes the  first  volume  of  his  work  at 
Monte  Cassino  (pp.  496).  G.  Villanti 
gives  a  study  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  a  sketch  of  Aretin  at  Rome. 
E.  Cecconi  publishes  the  first  part 
of  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  from  new  manuscripts. 
Of  the  numerous  works  which  the 


present  Council  has  called  out,  in  book 
and  pamphlet,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  work  of  A.  Isaia,  — 
a  good  name  for  a  bold  prophet,  — 
on  the  "  Pope  King  and  the  Catholic 
Nation,  in  presence  of  the  Council " 
(Florence,  pp.  276) ;  and  the  work 
of  Salvator  Randazzini,  "  Christianity 
in  Face  of  Italian  Civilization  "  (Milan : 
pp.  63).  Tomasselli's  work,  published 
at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  a  critical  and 
polemical  dissertation  on  the  Italian 
evangelical  movement,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Most  of  the  Italian 
people,  however,  are  hopelessly  igno- 
rant of  all  other  Christianity  than  the 
Eomish  Catholic,  and  treat  all  out- 
side of  that  as  infidelity.  That  fact 
does  not  hinder  infidelity  from  grow- 
ing bolder  and  franker  in  the  cities 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  even  in  fanat- 
ical Sicily  and  Naples. 


LIFE  OF  GALILEO. 

THIS  elegant  little  volume  *  is  a  re- 
print from  the  edition  by  Macmillan. 
It  makes  no  claim  to  originality,  but 
avows  in  the  preface  that  it  is  a  com- 
pilation, chiefly  from  the  original  doc- 
uments at  Florence  and  Home,  edited 
in  Alberi's  "  Opere  di  Galileo,"  Ardu- 
ini's  "  Primogenita  di  Galileo,"  and 
1'Epinois's  "  Galilee,  son  Proces  et  sa 
Condamnation."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  compiler  —  are  we  wrong  in 
believing  this  to  be  a  lady  ?  —  has 
placed  no  name  on  the  title-page. 

The  book  is  strictly  what  it  is  called, 
—  the  private  life  of  Galileo.  His 
scientific  labors  and  discoveries  are  in 
no  case  discussed  at  length,  and  in 
most  instances  merely  alluded  to  as 

1  The  Private  Life  of  Galileo,  compiled  princi- 
pally from  his  correspondence  and  that  of  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste.  Boston :  Nich- 
ols &  Noyes.  1870.  pp.300. 
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affecting  the  general  tenor  of  his  life. 
This,  although  it  certainly  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan,  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  be  regretted ;  for,  with  a  man 
like  Galileo,  his  public  work  is  part  of 
even  his  inmost  life ;  it  is  that  on 
which  his  life  turns,  and  Galileo's 
life  without  his  telescope  is  like  Scott's 
without  his  novels,  or  Washington's 
without  his  battles.  For  instance,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  (at  page  17)  the 
account  is  not  fuller  of  Galileo's  cel- 
ebrated pendulum  experiments  :  in  the 
first  place,  because  any  such  investiga- 
tions, when  made  by  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
can  never  be  detailed  too  often ;  and 
secondly,  because,  in  spite  of  their 
renown,  they  are  still  little  under- 
stood. We  know  more  than  one  in- 
telligent person  who  has  confounded 
Galileo's  discovery  of  oscillation,  made 
before  1600,  with  Foucault's  illustra- 
tion of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  pendulum,  made  after 
1850. 

As  a  revelation  of  private  life  in 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  age  of 
modern  times,  the  book  is  most  inter- 
esting. Galileo  was  born  three  years 
after  Bacon,  in  the  same  year  as 
Shakspeare,  and  seven  years  before 
Kepler.  The  principal  amusement  in 
the  earlier  chapters  turns  on  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  good-for-nothing  bro- 
ther, who,  finding  nobody  cared'  to 
trust  him  in  Italy,  moved  off  to  the 
courts  of  Germany,  and  made  it  his 
only  serious  occupation  there  to  milk 
poor  Galileo  of  all  the  money  he 
could.  In  the  latter  part,  our  interest 
is  chiefly  directed  to  Galileo's  daugh- 
ter, Sister  Maria  Celeste. 

There  are  few  characters  that  touch 
the  heart  more  than  this  poor  girl. 
Dishonored  in  her  birth,  crushed  by 
the  narrow  rule  of  a  convent,  very 
poor  in  reality  as  well  as  by  vows, 
entirely  unable  to  appreciate  the 


greatness  of  her  father,  —  the  pure 
warmth  of  her  heart,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  piety,  — pietas  in  the 
whole  original  sense,  —  make  her  let- 
ters a  worthy  response  to  what  we 
may  conceive  her  father's  to  have 
been.  In  the  abounding  affection 
that  breathes  from  every  line  of  them, 
we  find  something  more  than  mere 
homeliness  in  such  sentences  as  these, 
taken  at  random  :  "  I  had  been  keep- 
ing these  twelve  sweet  biscuit  for  you, 
but  send  them  now,  lest  they  should 
spoil.  We  thank  you  for  the  wine 
and  the  fruit,  both  extremely  ac- 
ceptable." If  there  is  any  one  yet 
living  who  supposes  that  the  convent- 
ual life  elevates  the  minds  of  the  in- 
mates from  the  affairs  of  earth,  let 
him  —  or  her  —  read  the  letters  of 
Sister  Maria  Celeste,  who,  when  act- 
ing from  a  sweet  outpouring  of  love  to 
her  father,  —  a  passion  which  monas- 
tic life  is  supposed  to  kill,  —  talks 
chiefly  of  sweet  wine  and  stewed 
pears. 

But  the  main  value  of  the  book  is 
to  tell  once  more,  what  indeed  has 
been  told  again  and  again,  but  leaves 
some  still  unconvinced,  the  true  story 
of  Galileo's  connection  with  the  Inqui- 
sition. Ever  since  the  truth  of  his 
opinions  has  been  established,  and 
Jesuit  fathers  have  turned  the  dis- 
coveries of  their  telescopes  into  new 
glories  for  their  Church,  they  have 
also  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
Church,  the  monks,  or  the  Inquisition, 
ever  attacked  Galileo's  astronomy. 
It  was  only  his  false  theology,  it  was 
only  his  attempt  to  reconcile  his  dis- 
coveries with  Scripture,  which  should 
be  the  business  of  the  Church.  "  In 
short,"  as  Bergier  said,  "they  con- 
demned him  not  for  being  a  good  as- 
tronomer, but  a  bad  theologian."  Now, 
this  is  precisely  like  saying  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  condemn  the  philo- 
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sophic  doctrines  of  Socrates,  but  only 
his  enticing  away  young  men  to 
hear  him;  when  it  was  a  part  of 
his  whole  philosophic  system,  not 
to  publish  it  by  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, but  to  bring  it  into  his 
talk.  It  would  be  like  saying  that 
the  opponents  of  the  slave-trade  did 
not  condemn  the  transportation  of 
negroes,  but  only  the  close  packing. 
This  book  shows  that  the  attack 
was  made,  with  the  help  of  the  basest 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  an  early  friend  of  Galileo, — 
the  same  Barberini  who  completed  the 
work  of  the  Barbarians  on  the  Colos- 
seum and  the  Pantheon,  —  on  Galileo 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world,  un- 
taught by  the  monastic  system,  and 
as  teaching  men  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes.  It  was  his  astronomy  that  in 
their  thoughts  constituted  his  false 
theology  :  his  theory  that  the  earth 
moved  was  his  heresy.  To  prove  this 
assertion,  we  commend  this  book  to 
our  readers ;  quoting  only  from  the 
condemnation  pronounced  on  him,  of 
which  the  original  may  be  found  in 
the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica."  It 
is  the  "  Sentence  of  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Supreme  Inquisition  against  Gali- 
leo Galilei,  given  the  22d  day  of 
June,  of  the  year  1633." 

"It  being  the  case  that  thou,  Galileo, 
son  of  the  late  Vincenzio  Galilei,  a  Flor- 
entine, now  aged  seventy,  wast  denounced 
in  this  Holy  Office  in  1615  : 

"  That  thou  heldest  as  true  the  false 
doctrine  taught  by  many,  that  the  Sun 
was  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  immov- 
able, and  that  the  Earth  moved,  and  had 
also  a  diurnal  motion.  That  on  this  same 
matter  thou  didst  hold  a  correspondence 
with  certain  German  mathematicians ; l 
That  thou  hadst  caused  to  be  printed  cer- 
tain letters  entitled  «  On  the  Solar  Spots,' 
in  the  which  thou  didst  explain  the  said 
doctrine  to  be  true :  And  that,  to  the  objec- 
1  Welser  and  Kepler  are  alluded  to. 


tions  put  forth  to  thee  at  various  times, 
based  on  and  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture, 
thou  didst  answer,  commenting  upon  and 
explaining  the  said  Scripture  after  thy  own 
fashion :  And  thereupon  following,  was 
presented  *(to  this  tribunal)  a  copy  of  a 
writing  in  form  of  a  letter,1  which  was 
said  to  have  been  written  by  thee  to  such 
an  one,  at  one  time  thy  disciple,  in  which, 
following  the  position  of  Copernicus,  are 
contained  various  propositions  contrary  to 
the  true  sense  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  : 

"  This  Holy  Tribunal,  desiring  to  obviate 
the  disorder  and  mischief  which  had  re- 
sulted from  this,  and  which  was  constantly 
increasing,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Holy 
Faith  ;  by  order  of  our  Lord  (Pope)  and 
of  the  most  Eminent  Lords  Cardinals  of 
this  supreme  and  universal  Inquisition,  the 
two  propositions  of  the  stability  of  the  Sun 
and  of  the  motion  of  the  Earth  were  by 
the  qualified  theologians  thus  adjudged : 

"  That  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  doth  not  move  from  his  place,  is 
a  proposition  false  and  absurd  in  philoso- 
phy, and  formally  heretical ;  being  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Writ :  That  the 
Earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe 
nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves,  even 
with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  likewise  a  propo- 
sition absurd  and  false  in  philosophy,  and 
considered  in  theology  ad  minus  erroneous 
in  faith."  .  .  . 


GREGORY'S  SERMONS.2 

INTRINSICALLY,  these  six  sermons 
have  little  value.  But  to  an  Ameri- 
can, and  for  instruction  on  their  sub- 
ject and  on  England,  they  are  worth 
more  than  would  be  the  ablest  six 
sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Eobert 
Hall.  They  afford  a  very  sufficient 
example  of  the  helpless  aristocratic 
goodyism  which  is  the  medicine  by 
which  conventional  England  tries  to 

1  Galileo's  letter  to  Benedetto  Castelli. 

2  Sermons  on  the  Poorer  Classes  of   London; 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  Rob- 
ert Gregory.    8vo.    Oxford  and  London :  J.  Par- 
ker &  Co. 
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cure  her  ills.  Let  us  briefly  follow 
the  discussion  of  the  Oxford  Master 
of  Arts  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
see  what  he  can  do  towards  checking 
a  flood  of  ignorance,  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime,  which  is  (in  London  at 
least)  doubling  in  volume  once  in 
ten  years.  Really,  —  it  sounds  like  a 
jest,  but  it  is  not, — really  he  sug- 
gests very  little  more  than  this  :  Let 
the  .lower  classes  be  diligently  taught 
the  Apostles'  Creed ! 

He  states  with  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  horror  the  condition  of  things 
among  the  poor  of  London.  This  is, 
in  short,  irreligion,  together  with  its 
attendant  evils.  "  Forty-nine  out  of 
every  fifty  working-men  in  South 
London,"  he  says,  "  never  enter  any 
place  of  worship."  What  he  further 
particularizes  as  to  insufficiency  of 
school  accommodations,  ignorance 
of  children,  prostitution,  sickness, 
misery,  social  disaffection,  &c.,  con- 
stitute a  body  of  facts  awfully  repul- 
sive, and  so  well  known  that  we  need 
scarcely  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 
They  have  been  fully  and  distinctly 
confirmed  by  an  authority 'as  dissimi- 
lar and  as  well  informed  as  Newman 
Hall.  The  whole  is  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which  he  calls  "  the  canker  of 
isolation  of  classes  ;  "  where  the  poor 
are,  moreover,  absolutely  hopeless ;  can- 
not acquire  property  themselves,  nor 
educate  their  children,  and  so  enable 
them  to  do  it ;  and  where  the  "  pub- 
lic charities"  (so-called)  provided  for 
this  pariah  caste  are  such  hells,  that 
by  computation  one  person  a  week,  in 
London  alone,  deliberately  starves  at 
home  rather  than  go  to  them  for  aid. 

In  the  past,  he  says,  "  the  gentry  " 
used  to  do  much  to  prevent  such  a 
condition  of  things,  by  taking  care 
of  the  poor  on  their  estates ;  and,  to 
some  extent,  it  is  still  so  in  the  coun- 
try. But,  in  London,  there  is  no  such 


relation.  There,  now,  the  relation  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  is  a  financial 
one  only ;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect 
sympathy  or  help,  on  the  secular  side, 
for  the  British  poor.  What  is  need- 
ed, as  he  supposes,  is  not  civilization, 
not  progress,  but  something  to  en- 
able these  wretches  to  be  pious  in 
their  hopelessness  and  misery.  In 
the  preacher's  own  words,  "These 
wants  "  (namely,  "  of  our  people,") 
"are,  that  our  religious  instruction 
should  be  such  as  will  enable  our 
half-educated  poorer  classes  to  stand 
alone." 

This  panacea  is  still  further  de- 
fined, and  its  administration  described, 
as  comprehended  under  four  heads. 
First,  the  poor  must  be  brought  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  Christian 
worship ;  second,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  sound  dog- 
mas ;  third,  they  must  have  teachers 
of  their  own  class  ;  and,  fourth,  the 
instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  characters  of  its  recipients. 
(See  pp.  33,  et  seq.)  It  is  the 
Church  of  England,  argues  Mr.  Greg- 
ory, and  that  Church  alone,  which 
can  do  this  work.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic organization  cannot  do  it,  he 
says,  for  the  reason  that  it  results  in 
a  union  of  the  members  of  the 
church  which  is  indirect  only, 
through  their  head,  —  a  sacramental 
but  not  practical  one.  The  Dissent- 
ers cannot  do  it,  because  their  ma- 
chinery (he  specifies  the  Methodists 
and  Independents)  produces  no  union 
through  a  head  at  all,  and  is  practi- 
cal and  not  sacramental.  And  (this 
is  the  point  of  application  to  his  offi- 
cial audience)  the  universities  are  to 
supply  th%  means,  by  turning  out  an 
increased  number  of  clergymen  who 
will  devote  themselves  to  this  task. 
And  (we  quote  again,  to  show  that 
our  first  summarizing  of  Mr.  Greg- 
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ory's  plan  was  not  satirical)  he  says 
(p.  100),  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  full 
enforcement  of  the  idea,  "  I  take  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  right  under- 
standing it,  to  be  the  special  weapon 
on  which  we  must  depend  for  the 
resistance  of  evil  and  the  practice  of 
good." 

But  even  then,  certain  as  he  is 
that  the  cancer  of  England  is  curable 
by  sticking  a  creed  on  the  outside  of 
it,  he  is  tormented  with  doubts  and 
fears  whether  it  will  be  properly 
stuck  on ;  and,  if  it  is  not  done  just 
right,  the  alternative  is  despair. 
These  are  our  own  words,  but  they 
are  justified  by  pp.  82,  85. 

Now,  it  is  vain  to  compare  two  na- 
tional characters  in  a  paragraph.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  one  need  no  explanation  of 
the  American  half  of  the  monstrous 
contrast.  But  this  Christian  minis- 
ter, apparently  sincere  enough,  in 
sermons  so  adapted  to  the,  public 
opinion  of  the  nation  that  some  of 
them  were  preached  a  second  time 
after  being  delivered  before  the  high- 
est seminary  of  learning  and  religion 
in  the  land,  has  done  his  best  to  set 
forth  his  country's  worst,  its  cause 
and  its  cure ;  and  he  only  succeeds 
in  taking  the  permanency  of  the  evil 
-for  granted,  and  in  advising  the 
.remedy  of  a  radically  unjust  social 
structure  by  means  of  a  deliberate 
*  organized  impertinence. 

The   upper   classes   must    instruct 

the   lower  classes;  that  is  the  whole 

.  story;  :and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower 

..classes  'to  receive  this  instruction.     It 

is    the    ^very    existence    of    "upper 

.•  classes  "  -and  "lower  classes"  which 

is   the    evil    to    be     cured.      Dwid- 

,  dling  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin 

:•  is   more   likely  to   result   in   a   fatal 

seizure  of  the  vitals  than  in  a  cure 

»of  the  disease.     In  vain  will  the  up- 


per classes  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  seek  to  quiet  and  to 
cleanse  the  foul  human  peat-bog  that 
is  growing  all  the  time  beneath  them, 
while  they  msist  on  its  remaining  in 
the  mud  of  its  lower-class  pit.  Let 
them  cease  to  be  upper  classes  and 
lower  classes,  and  hasten  to  be  fellow- 
citizens.  Give  the  poor  man  a 
chance  to  rise,  and  he  will  quietly  do 
his  best.  But,  while  you  stand  on 
him,  he  will  not  lie  still  if  he  can  help 
it ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  creeds, 
what  is  needed  is,  not  that  the  lower 
classes  should  understand  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  but  that  the  upper  classes 
should  practise  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  faithful 
following  of  that  code  would  greatly 
improve  the  characters  of  English 
policy,  both  home  and  foreign. 


KEBLE'S  POEMS,  i 

KEBLE'S  life  was  so  beautiful,  so 
devoted,  so  lowly,  that  every  thing  from 
his  pen  is  welcomed  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  "  The  Christian  Year."  Nor 
is  that  collection  without  great  claims 
upon  the  love  of  all  fervent  hearts. 
Lyrics  like  that  beginning  with  "  Lord, 
and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  are  un- 
surpassed in  the  English  language : 
hymns  such  as  "  'Tis  gone,  that  bright 
and  orbed  blaze,"  are  permanent  con- 
tributions to  the  piety  of  Christen- 
dom. Bits  of  verse  like  — 

"  A  son  that  never  did  amiss, 
That  never  shamed  his  mother's  kiss, 

Nor  crossed  her  fondest  prayer : 
Even  from  the  tree  he  deigned  to  bow 
For  her  his  agonized  brow, 

Her,  his  sole  earthly  care." 

have  made  his  friends  anxious  to  pub- 

1  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Rev.  John  Keble. 
Oxford  and  London :  1869. 
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lish  every  line  he  ever  wrote.  The 
final  collection,  partly  of  alterations 
of  what  he  had  before  published,  of 
translations  of  old  Latin  hymns,  of 
some  love  verses,  one  ballad,  and  va- 
rious poetical  trifles,  is  interesting, 
as  showing  that  Keble  wrote  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  way  from  what 
would  be  inferred  from  a  succession 
of  poems  upon  successive  Church  holi- 
days. It  was  really  on  momentary 
impulse  and  in  a  gush  of  holy  feeling 
that  these  pieces  were  hastily  thrown 
off,  with  such  consciousness  of  unwor- 
thiness  that  he  did  not  think  of  per- 
fecting them,  and  with  such  pleasure 
in  the  act  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  any  thing  beyond.  These  Remains 
will  add  nothing  to  his  fame,  —  hardly 
any  of  them  but  might  have  been 
more  highly  finished.  They  are  not  in 
the  least  adapted  to  the  popular  style, 
but  they  help  to  bring  the  man  more 
closely  home.  They  open  the  depths 
of  his  prayerful  nature  j  they  show 
the  modern  Herbert  in  the  undress 
of  common  life ;  and  so  we  are  de- 
voutly thankful  even  for  the  lines  to 
Bernard  Wilson's  dog.  The  "  Visit 
to  the  Ruins  of  Farleigh  Castle" 
shows  Keble's  nearness  to  Words- 
worth :  — 

"  Thou  who  in  Farleigh's  ivied  bower 
Sit'st  musing  on  remembered  pOAver ; 
To  whom  reflection's  eye  recalls 
The  glories  of  her  roofless  halls ; 
Reminded  by  the  fitful  breeze 
Of  long-forgotten  memories,  — 
By  shrubs  that  crown  the  turret's  height 
Of  the  red  flag  that  streamed  so  bright 
When  warriors  laid  them  here  to  rest, 
And  bowed  to  dames  the  blood-dyed  crest, 
And  Cromwell  sheathed  his   untired 

sword 

To  share  the  feast  with  Hungerford,  — 
Though  mournful,  o'er  thy  musing  heart 
Give  not  the  rising  sigh  its  way, 
Nor  grieve  that  pride  should  so  decay. 


High  blazed  the  hall  in  regal  state, 
But  want  hung  shivering  at  the  gate ; 
Unclad,  untilled,  the  desert  scene, 
Nor   glowed   in   gold,  nor   smiled  with 

green. 

Who  battles  shared  might  feasts  attend ; 
The  spoiler  was  the  chieftain's  friend : 
While  pined  unwelcome  and  forgot 
The  tenant  of  the  peaceful  cot. 
For  him,  nor  jasmine  bloomed  beneath, 
Nor  woodbine  clomb  with  upward  wreath 
To  meet    the    slanting    thatch,  where 

played 

From  darksome  elms  the  waving  shade. 
Nor  portal  brown,  nor  rustic  aeat, 
Gave  air  and  shade  for  noon's  retreat ; 
Nor  flower-entangled  casement  peeped 
Through   bowers   in   tears   of   morning 

steeped ; 

No  comfort  smoothed  his  lowly  bed  ; 
No  Houlton  lived  to  bless  his  shed. 


THE  MAGYARS.* 

AN  English  student  of  political 
history,  after  mastering  the  Magyar 
language,  explored  Hungary  in  three 
different  visits,  and  lays  before  us  the 
results  in  a  calm,  wise,  hopeful  spirit. 
These  rude,  ignorant,  and  very  iso- 
lated peoples,  divided  in  religion,  in 
language,  in  traditions  and  sympathy, 
are  slowly  getting  civilization  and 
culture,  schools  and  railroads.  A  clear 
majority  of  the  Magyar-speaking 
population  are  now  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
Lutherans  uniting  with  the  Calvin- 
ists,  this  majority  is  on  the  increase  : 
a  tendency  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
government  is  on  the  side  of  Roman- 
ism, that  female  children  are  educated 
as  Catholics,  that  theirs  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  aristocracy,  and  that 
they  are  the  most  zealous,  aggressive, 


1  The  Magyars :  Their  Country  and  Institutions. 
By  Arthur  J.Patterson.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1869. 
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proselyting  body.  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Protestants  make 
different  complaints,  but  everywhere 
the  government  is  felt  to  be  unfriend- 
ly. The  Catholic  scholars,  for  instance, 
are  exempted  from  military  conscrip- 
tion on  producing  certificates  of  dili- 
gent study,  —  a  privilege  denied  to  the 
Protestant.  The  Protestant  school  is 
heavily  taxed,  while  the  Catholic  re- 
ceives pecuniary  grants.  Conversion 
from  the  old  church  to  the  new  is  im- 
peded every  way.  Mixed  marriages 
are  discouraged  by  the  Romish  priest, 
who  offers  all  his  church  privileges  so 
as  to  underbid  the  Protestants.  Uni- 
tarianism  flourished  under  John  Sigis- 
inund,  a  fellow-believer ;  since  then,  it 
has  barely  held  its  own,  being  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  other  Prot- 
estants, many  of  whom,  however, 
secretly  accept  its  tenets,  but  are 
afraid  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  so  de- 
cided a  minority.  Could  it  be  expected 
to  spread  in  a  country  where  books  are 
almost  unknown,  where  no  reading 
class  exists,  and  hardly  the  newspa- 
per has  begun  its  quickening  influ- 
ence? 

A  funny  instance  of  respect  for  a 
heretic  was  given  by  a  Hungarian 
magistrate,  who,  as  he  was  sending 
the  Johannite  to  prison,  insisted  upon 
shaking  hands  with  him,  out  of  re- 
spect for  his  pure  character ;  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  complicity  of 
superstition  with  crime,  in  three  Wal- 
lachians  murdering  a  traveller  for  a 
petty  sum  of  money,  but  throwing  his 
roasted  fowl  to  the  dog  because  it  was 
Friday  !  No  English  book  upon  Hun- 
gary as  it  is  approaches  this  simple 
narrative  in  accuracy  of  intelligence, 
breadth  of  view,  and  sympathy  with 
social  progress ;  but  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect for  it  general  popularity,  or  the 
honor  of  a  reprint  in  America. 


A  BOOK  ON  THE  CLERGY.  1 

MK.  JEAFFRESON  states  in  his 
preface  the  purpose  for  which  this 
work  and  its  two  precursors  with  sim- 
ilar titles  were  intended,  —  "to  sup- 
ply a  want  in  English  literature,  by 
writing  a  book  that  should  commem- 
orate the  usages  and  characteristics 
of  the  followers  of  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Physic  in  past  times  of  English  story, — 
a  book,  that,  without  arrogating  to  it- 
self the  dignity  of  history,  should  be 
useful  to  historians ;  and,  whilst  afford- 
ing diversion  to  all  readers  of  general 
literature,  should  be  of  special  service 
to  artists  bent  on  illustrating  the  life 
of  our  ancestors  with  pen  or  pencil." 
He  at  first  contemplated  a  single  work  : 
but,  from  the  extent  of  the  subject, 
his  plan  expanded  itself  to  the  produc- 
tion of  three ;  and  the  simple  and  sig- 
nificant title  which  he  chose  has  been 
adopted  by  other  writers,  among 
them  by  the  author  of  the  racy  "  Book 
about  Dominies." 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan 
as  this  by  a  cultivated  layman  of  the 
English  Church,  we  find,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  good  sense,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  old  English  customs  and 
literature,  fair  because  moderate  judg- 
ment on  questions  that  present  them- 
selves, and  an  entertaining  style. 
Giving  to  his  first  part  the  title  of 
"  Wycliffe's  England,"  our  author  goes 
back,  in  his  first  chapter,  to  "The 
Pioneers,"  the  early  guides  of  the 
Saxons  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Thence  he  passes  to  the  Monastery,  its 
architecture  and  its  inmates,  perceiv- 
ing alike  the  merits  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Romish  Church  in  former 

i  A  Book  about  the  Clergy.  By  John  Cordy 
Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon.  Author  of  "  A  Book  about 
Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  &c.,  &c.  In 
two  volumes.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1870. 
8vo.  pp.  360,  314. 
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days ;  tells  us  of  Lollardy,  the  Protest- 
antism of  that  early  time;  gives,  in 
his  second  part,  the  history  of  Perse- 
cution from  its  rise  to  its  death,  —  if, 
indeed,  it  be  really  dead ;  then,  in  his 
third  part,  speaks  of  the  wives  of 
clergymen,  allowed  sometimes  even  in 
Catholic  times  in  spite  of  papal  pro- 
hibition, of  priestly  marriage  in  the 
old  Protestant  period,  and  of  the  mod- 
ern clergyman's  home.  The  fourth 
part  treats  of  "  Old  Ways  and  New 
Fashions;"  the  fifth  of  «  Religion  un- 
der the  Commonwealth;"  and  the  sixth 
surveys  it  as  it  appeared  "  Before  and 
after  the  Restoration." 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Life  Assur- 
ance" gives  us  curious  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  that  method 
of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  families 
who  would  otherwise  be  in  destitution. 
It  appears,  that,  during  the  Protec- 
torate, a  society  was  instituted  under 
the  name  of  "  Sons  of  the  Ministers," 
the  object  of  which  was  "  to  confer  on 
the  indigent  orphans  of  clergymen  a 
small  amount  of  nurture  and  education, 
and  to  afford  pecuniary  relief  to  cleri- 
cal widows.  This  society  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Sons  of  the 
Clergy."  The  relief  afforded  proved 
but  scanty.  A  benevolent  clergyman, 
however,  Dr.  William  Assheton,  ob- 
served that  in  many  instances  even 
the  poorer  among  his  brethren  had 
been  able  to  save  small  sums  annually, 
thus  guarding  their  families  from  utter 
want  in  case  of  their  own  decease.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  by  co-operation 
these  scanty  hoardings  might  be  made 
more  available.  He  presented  his  plan 
first  to  the  corporation  of  the  clergy, 
then  to  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and,  finding  it  rejected  by 
both  of  these,  at  length  obtained  a 
favorable  hearing  from  the  Mercers' 
Company,  Nov.  11,  1698.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  Life  Assurance. 


Of  the  priestly  life  of  former  times, 
the  chapter  entitled  "  Dons  and  Sirs  " 
presents  an  entertaining,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  a  discreditable  view.  But 
many  in  this  country  will  find  them- 
selves more  interested  in  the  accounts 
of  modern  clerical  life  in  England,  —  a 
subject  which  has  to  us,  from  a  distance, 
the  charm  which  the  descriptions  of 
the  past  derive  from  their  antiquity. 
Of  this  modern  clerical  life,  however, 
one  characteristic  is  by  no  means  free 
from  objection.  It  is  simony,  an 
evil  so  at  variance  with  American 
thought,  and  impossible  under  Ameri- 
can institutions,  that  few  readers,  com- 
paratively, among  us  know  even  what 
the  word  means.  But  we  have  lately 
been  scandalized  by  the  discovery  that 
members  of  Congress  have  sold  their 
right  of  nominating  cadets  at  West 
Point,  and  that  some  were  proved 
guilty.  What  this  sale  of  cadetships 
has  been  on  a  small  scale,  that,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  is  the  sale  of  be- 
nefices in  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  additional  stain  upon  the  trans- 
action, that  the  article  trafficked  in  is 
closely  connected  with  interests  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
says,  "that,  in  spite  of  prohibition, 
livings  were  extensively  sold  and  pur- 
chased in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  there  is  no  need  to  ob- 
serve; but  the  open  and  methodical 
traffic  in  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  cleri- 
cal life  at  the  present  time,  is  a  thing  of 
quite  recent  origin.  Our  ancestors' 
general  forbearance  from  the  practice 
of  simony  was  mainly  due  to  their  re- 
spect for  law,  and  their  superstitious 
abhorrence  of  arrangements  which  they 
had  been  trained  to  regard  as  abomi- 
nably sinful ;  but,  without  detracting 
from  the  merit  of  their  usual  abstinence 
from  reprehensible  dealings  in  clerical 
patronage,  I  may  remark  that  their 
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temptation  to  disregard  the  orders 
against  simony  was  far  weaker  than 
the  temptation  to  which  patrons  and 
clerks  of  our  own  time  no  less  gener- 
ally succumb."  (Page  323.) 

"It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  in 
the  time  when  livings  were  almost 
universally  given  away,  instead  of  be- 
ing sold,  the  fairly  educated,  intelli- 
gent, well-mannered  young  clergyman 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  as  well  as 
to  hope,  that,  before  he  had  entered 
middle  life,  he  would  acquire  a  parson- 
age and  a  living  by  the  un'bought 
favor  of  a  patron.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  professional  chances  of 
the  average  curate  at  the  present  time, 
when  young  clergymen,  entertaining 
conscientious  scruples  against  simon- 
iacal  dealings,  are  soon  taught  that 
they  must  either  set  aside  their  scru- 
ples, and  make  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  a  living,  or 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  go  un- 
beneficed to  the  grave."  (Page  324.) 

In  judging  the  abuses  of  an  old 
civilization,  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  very  gradual  manner  of  their 
increase ;  the  tolerated  wrong  of  one 
generation  becoming  a  vested  right  in 
the  view  of  the  next.  We  know,  too, 
that  it  may  be  urged,  that  though  a 
spiritual  charge  be  not  properly  sala- 
ble, yet  a  beautiful  house  and  a  hand- 
some salary  are  things  of  this  world; 
and  that  no  one  can  be  inducted  into 
a  benefice,  whatever  he  may  have  given 
for  it,  unless  the  bishop  has  seen  fit 
to  ordain  him.  But  we  have  not 
thought  the  sale  of  cadetship  excusable 
because  it  happened  that  a  youth  lost 
the  place  for  which  his  father  had 
paid,  from  not  being  able  to  pass  the 
examination.  Every  such  system 
necessarily  degrades  the  office ;  sub- 
stituting money  for  merit,  and  impair- 
ing the  high  conceptions  of  patriotism 
or  religion.  We  congratulate  the 
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on  her  freedom  from  this  stain  ;  and 
wonder  the  more  at  those  among  her 
sons,  who,  not  satisfied  with  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  strength,  and  purity,  desire 
her  to  imitate  the  wrinkles  of  her  ven- 
erable English  mother,  if  not  those  of 
her  still  more  venerable  Roman  grand- 
mother. 

A  much  more  pleasing  view  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  upon  the  influence  of 
the  clerical  household  :  — 

"  Though  I  cordially  concur  in  the 
praise  universally  bestowed  by  intelli- 
gent laymen  on  the  zeal,  efficiency, 
and  beneficial  labors  of  our  country 
clergy,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
influence  of  the  average  clerical  house- 
hold as  scarcely  less  conducive  to  our 
national  health  than  the  influence  of 
the  average  pastor.  In  the  purely 
agricultural  parish,  in  which  there  are 
no  resident  gentry  outside  the  rectory 
garden,  the  clerical  home  is  often  the 
one  social  power  which  softens  the  man- 
ners, elevates  the  minds,  and  mitigates 
the  distresses,  of  a  rude  and  indigent 

community Of  incalculable 

value,  also,  is  the  clerical  home  as  a 
school  of  manners  to  the  offspring 
of  petty  farmers  and  small  tradesmen, 
of  ignorant  artisans  and  boorish  labor- 
ers. The  pleasant  arts,  the  graceful 
courtesies,  the  dress  and  refined  ways, 
of  the  ladies  of  the  parsonage  are 
imitated,  —  always  awkwardly,  some- 
times with  touches  of  grotesque  exag- 
geration, by  the  women  of  the  lowly 
households,  that  look  to  their  'betters  ' 
for  guidance  on  matters  of  decorum 
and  taste  no  less  than  on  matters  of 
opinion  and  duty."  (Page  334.) 

The  American  reader  will  smile  as 
he  thinks  how  far  these  influences 
would  be  valuable,  or  indeed  possible, 
in  our  country  communities.  But  the 
hint  is  a  good  one. 


of  JJrogrcse. 


THERE  is  no  reason  for  the  surprise  frequently  expressed  at  the 
discussion  which  has  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
question  whether  Charles  Dickens  were  or  were  not  a  Christian  man. 

That  discussion  simply  marks  the  division  which  always  exists 
between  the  great  Orthodox  Church  and  the  great  Liberal  Church. 
It  would  be  idle  to  gloss  over  the  division. 

Since  the  definitions  of  Augustine  of  Hippo  were  distinctly  drawn, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  party  in  the  Christian  Church,  who  have 
thought,  and  have  said,  that  the  desire  and  effort  of  Christ  was  to  save 
certain  individual  men  and  women  from  their  sins.  The  escape  from 
sin  and  its  punishment  gained  by  such  persons  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  great  work  of  Redemption. 

The  other  party  in  the  Church  have  held  steadily  to  Christ's  own 
statement,  that  he  lived  and  died  for  the  whole  world,  that  all  men 
might  come  to  him  and  to  God ;  and  that  in  this  world,  also,  God's 
kingdom  might  come. 

The  first  class  of  believers  turn  their  eyes  inward,  contemplate  their 
own  sin  and  repentance,  and  sing,  — 

"  "Tis  a  point  I  want  to  know, 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought : 
Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no  ? 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

The  other  class,  —  indifferent,  in  comparison,  to  this  question,  — 
often  forgetful  whether  they  have  any  souls,  in  their  eagerness  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  join  in  the  great  chorus  of  mortals  and  im- 
mortals, singing,  — 

«  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 
Be  thy  glorious  name  adored." 

In  practice,  of  course,  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  the  two 
systems  mingle,  —  the  selfishness  of  the  one  statement  mingles  with 
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the  self-forge tfulness  of  the  other ;  or,  rather,  in  the  same  life,  one 
word  now  shows  itself,  and  now  another :  but,  at  the  bottom,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  individual  soul  of  the  elect-believer  is  the  central  desire 
of  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  theology  ;  the  burning  passion  that 
God's  kingdom  may  come  over  the  whole  world,  and  all  men  know 
him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  is  the  leading  impulse  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Christian  scheme. 

Occasionally,  this  distinction  shows  itself  so  that  all  men  see  it. 
Generally,  it  is  concealed  beneath  words  and  forms,  and  vague  gen- 
eralizations. But  when  a  man  like  Dickens  dies, — of  whom  the 
best  that  you  can  say  is,  that  he  has  lived  to  make  the  world  happier 
and  better;  that  he  has  but  an  humble  estimate  of  himself,  and 
never  took  much  pains  to  make  examination  or  retrospect  or  forelook 
as  to  his  own  individual  salvation, — it  is  inevitable  that  the  discussion 
shall  be  renewed  as  to  the  two  theories  of  Christianity.  For  such 
discussion  we  have  no  regrets.  We  believe  that  no  mistake  has  been 
made  by  the  Creator  of  this  world  ;  we  believe,  that,  in  nineteen  cen- 
turies now,  since  he  gave  to  it  a  new  element  of  life,  that  new  life 
has  been  working  its  miracles.  Not  the  least  of  these  miracles  is  the 
blessing  wrought  on  the  world  by  a  child  of  God,  who,  in  thirty  years 
of  laborious  duty,  has  wiped  away  so  many  tears  of  sadness,  and 
started  so  many  of  sympathy,  —  has  united  so  many  men  and  women 
who  were  else  lonely,  and  who  has  brought  cheerfulness  to  so  many 
homes  which  were  else  sad,  —  as  has  Charles  Dickens. 

Our  effort,  in  the  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS,  is  to  chronicle  every  month 
a  few  of  those  steps  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  certainly  comes 
in.  All  thoughtful  readers  have  taken  comfort,  when  they  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Sanborn's  exhaustive  article  in  the  "  North- Ameri- 
can Review  "  for  January,  that,  in  the  one  State  from  which  we  have 
complete  statistics,  and  very  probably  in  all  the  other  States  of  this 
Union,  pauperism  is  steadily  declining.  Five  years  of  war,  and  four 
of  recovery  from  war,  with  welcome  given  to  exiles  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  —  some  from  Irish  and  Scotch  and  English  poor-houses, 
—  sum  up  thus  cheerfully.  To  that  encouraging  statement,  we  are 
able  now  to  add  Mr.  Sanborn's  study  of  the  prison  system  of  the 
country. 

We  beg  that  the  reports  published  in  this  number,  and  in  our  last 
number,  on  the  condition  of  the  Freedmen,  by  men  who  have  lived 
for  years  in  the  midst  of  them,  may  be  weighed  for  their  worth  against 
the  wails  of  any  hasty  traveller,  who  has  not  the  time  or  the  spirit  to 
enter  a  school-house,  when  he  comes  to  it  in  his  survey. 
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A  practical  question  of  immense  importance,  which  will  demand  a 
decision  in  this  generation  whether  we  like  to  look  at  it  or  no,  is  the 
question  whether  the  Great  Railroads  shall  own  the  States  through 
which  they  pass,  or  whether  the  States  shall  own  them.  The  early 
experiences  of  railroad-building  by  States,  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where, were  certainly  not  encouraging.  There  has  grown  up,  there- 
fore, a  very  natural  feeling  that  the  State  Governments  are  best  rid 
of  such  complications.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  Board  of  Directors  electing  or  even  owning  a  State  Government, 
that  does  not  seem  an  improvement.  Indeed,  the  dogmas  of  Say  and 
Spencer,  and  even  Mill,  as  to  the  dangers  which  arise  when  civil  gov- 
ernments manage  affairs  called  more  "  practical "  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  or  the  fighting  of  battles,  are  dogmas  which  need,  for 
many  reasons,  to  be  reconsidered  in  a  republic.  Few  people  in 
America  would  say  that  the  supply  of  water  of  the  city  of  New  York 
would  be  best  carried  on  by  an  incorporation  or  by  an  individual. 
But  Mr.  Spencer  and  most  of  the  writers  claim  this. 

Such  considerations  give  special  value  to  Mr.  Rowland's  studies 
of  the  European  railroads. 


THE  PROGRESS  IN   OUR   PRISONS,  that  it  seems  almost  miraculous,  when 

such  results  are  attained  by  any  prison 

IT  is  in  vain  to  vaunt  our  rapid  ad-  reformer  as  Maconochie  effected  at 
vancement  in  prison  discipline  of  late  Norfolk  Island  thirty  years  ago,  or 
years,  for  it  is  only  by  making  com-  such  as  have  followed  the  labors  of 
parisons  which  show  how  wretched  Burnham  Wardwell  in  the  Virginia 
our  former  condition  was,  that  we  can  State  Prison,  at  Richmond,  within 
exhibit  any  considerable  progress  at  the  last  two  years.  Success  in  the 
all,  while,  in  certain  respects,  we  have  management  and  reformation  of  con- 
actually  gone  backward.  However,  victs  is  looked  upon  with  general  in- 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  bear  dan-  credulity,  and  exceptional  supersti- 
cing  in  chains,  the  wonder  is  that  we  tion,  as  the  first  experiments  in  chem- 
have  done  it  at  all ;  for  few  can  esti-  istry  were  believed  to  be  either  magic 
mate  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  or  humbug ;  and  no  conception  of  a 
the  way  of  improvement  in  prison  dis-  regular  system,  by  which  the  improve- 
cipline.  So  complete  is  the  indifference  ment  of  prisoners  can  be  secured,  has 
of  the  great  majority  of  persons,  so  yet  dawned  on  the  popular  mind, 
misguided  are  many  of  the  best  inten-  In  such  a  bare  vacuum,  where  there 
tioned  philanthropists  who  interest  is  no  medium  of  ideas  to  assist  or  re- 
themselves  in  the  subject,  so  sharp  is  tard  one's  flight,  the  wings  of  progress 
the  controversy  between  the  partisans  flutter  as  vainly  as  those  of  Milton's 
of  different  systems,  and  so  unreason-  Satan,  when  journeying  across  Chaos, 
able  are  people's  prepossessions,  —  Nevertheless,  something  has  been  at- 
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tained,  and  the  nature  and  possible 
consequences  of  the  advantage  gained 
begins  to  be  apparent  to  many  per- 
sons. 

The  "  Irish  system  "  of  prison  dis- 
cipline is  now  much  talked  about, 
and  is  becoming  understood  and  ad- 
vocated in  the  United  States.  Prob- 
ably the  higher  officials  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  prison  question  have, 
in  behalf  of  our  States,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  expressed  themselves  as 
favoring  the  Irish  system;  meaning 
thereby,  not  the  precise  method  of 
convict  treatment  now  in  vogue  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  they  know  little,  but 
the  probationary,  self-acting,  and  per- 
petually uplifting  system,  which  is 
most  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  our  prisons.  Everywhere 
this  ideal  system  is  viewed  with  favor, 
as  a  theory.  In  a  few  States,  it  is 
partially  attempted  in  practice,  and 
usually  with  such  results  as  to  in- 
crease its  popularity.  It  is  in  this  di- 
rection that  progress  has  been  made, 
and  here  is  the  best  outlook  for  the 
future.  Not  a  year  passes  without 
the  adoption,  in  one  or  more  States, 
of  the  "commutation  system,"  by 
which  sentences  are  shortened  for 
good  conduct ;  and  though  these  new 
statutes  are  not  enforced  in  prac- 
tice so  as  to  produce  their  maximum 
effect,  they  are  universally  pronounced 
to  be  salutary.  The  much  more  un- 
accustomed idea  of  sentencing  crimi- 
nals, not  for  any  definite  period,  but 
until  their  comparative  reformation,  is 
also  making  headway  in  its  applica- 
tion to  adult  culprits  (having  estab- 
lished itself  with  regard  to  young  of- 
fenders long  ago)  ;  and  has  taken  the 
form  of  law  in  several  of  the  States, 
though,  as  yet,  nowhere  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  appeared  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Workhouse  Act  of  1866,  and 
in  the  Michigan  law  of  1869,  which 


authorized  the  sentence  of  prostitutes 
to  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction 
for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  ex- 
perience in  both  States  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  the  provision  which  allots 
long  sentences  to  the  so-called  "  minor 
offences"  of  drunkenness,  vagrancy, 
and  prostitution.  Along  with  these 
lengthened  sentences  also  goes  the 
provision  for  conditional  discharge 
upon  evidence  of  reformation,  which 
is  the  final  stage  of  the  Irish  system. 

The  education  of  prisoners,  in  books, 
in  labor,  and  in  morals  and  religion, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Irish  system. 
But,  in  some  of  the  Irish  prisons,  it 
has  been  carried  further  than  in 
any  American  prison.  In  most  of  our 
prisons,  while  labor  is  taught  with 
more  or  less  effect1,  secular  instruction 
has  been  wholly  neglected.  A  change 
for  the  better,  in  this  respect,  is  now 
discernible  ;  and,  within  the  past  year, 
schools  have  been  established  in  the 
State  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Hhode  Island,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and 
California.  In  none  of  these  prisons, 
however,  has  the  business  of  week-day 
secular  instruction  been  so  methodi- 
cally carried  on,  as  in  Mr.  Brockway's 
county  prison,  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  where,  since  the  middle  of 
last  September,  regular  schools  for 
both  sexes  were  organized.  As  Mr. 
Brock  way  has  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  prison-officer,  and  has 
personal  experience  of  four  prisons  in 
three  different  States,  as  well  as  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  condition 
of  prisons  elsewhere  than  most  men 
have,  his  remarks  on  this  topic  de- 
serve to  be  quoted.  He  says,  in  his 
report  for  1869,  — 

"  The  experiment  of  educating,  in  well- 
organized  schools  within  the  prison,  the 
class  of  prisoners  confined  in  such  institu- 
tions as  this,  has  never  been  so  thoroughly 
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made,  to  my  knowledge,  as  here  during 
the  past  year.  The  teachers'  reports  give 
so  fully  and  correctly  the  means  and  meth- 
ods used,  and  the  very  remarkable  progress 
of  the  scholars,  that  I  refrain  from  remark, 
except  to  say  that  there  is  discernible  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  progress 
of  intellectual  development  and  improved 
moral  character.  Good  physical  condi- 
tion renders  possible  intellectual  activity 
and  growth ;  and  these  together  put  the 
prisoner  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  benefit  by  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences. There  is  little  hope  that  those  who 
have  inherited  tendencies  to  vicious  and 
criminal  practices,  intensified  and  stimu- 
lated by  long  indulgence,  will  return  to 
society  seeking  new  and  better  associa- 
tions, after  a  brief  imprisonment,  unless 
they  find  themselves  fitted  for  the  new 
condition  as  they  were  not  before.  To 
make  clear  to  one's  consciousness  that  his 
thoughts  and  impulses  are  in  common 
with  a  given  class  in  community,  is  to  in- 
cline him  to  their  society ;  and  to  create  or 
develop  in  prisoners  capabilities  for  good 
and  conscious  sympathy  for  good  society, 
is  indispensable  to  their  social  elevation, 
without  which  there  cannot  be  reformation. 
Education  in  school,  as  conducted  in  this 
prison  the  past  year,  has  done  this  for  very 
many,  and  therefore,  I  say,  has  promoted 
their  reformation." 


The  average  number  of  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  in  this  prison  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  of  whom 
about  one-third  were  women.  A  school 
for  the  women  was  opened  in  January, 
1869 ;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  women  and  girls  were  pupils  in 
it  during  the  year.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  three,  or  nearly  half, 
could  not  read  at  all,  while  the  other 
half  read  with  difficulty.  Of  two  hun- 
dred and  six  who  studied  arithmetic, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  could  not 
add  numbers  when  they  began,  and 
many  of  them  could  not  count;  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  the  writ- 
ing classes  during  the  year,  only 
16 


twenty-seven  knew  how  to  write. 
These  figures  show  how  greatly  the 
poor  creatures  stood  in  need  of  school- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  year,  more 
than  half  could  read  fluently,  and 
nine-tenths  easily ;  nearly  half  could 
carry  on  an  ordinary  correspondence, 
and  more  than  half  had  learned  the 
needful  operations  of  arithmetic. 
Their  progress  was  carefully  recorded, 
and  was  found  to  be  greater  than  in 
ordinary  public  schools.  The  same 
fact  was  observed  among  the  men,  for 
whom  schools  were  opened  Sept.  16, 
1869.  The  whole  number  of  men 
taught  in  fifteen  weeks  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six ;  of  whom  thirty- 
nine,  or  nearly  a  third  part,  could  read, 
either  none  or  next  to  none  ;  eighty- 
nine  could  not  write  numbers  as  far 
as  a  hundred,  and  twenty-five  could 
not  count  twenty.  These  figures 
show  that  the  men,  though  more  in- 
telligent than  the  women,  were  nearly 
all  grossly  illiterate,  as  are  the  major- 
ity of  prisoners  everywhere.  Their 
progress  was  even  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  women.  In  regard  to  his 
pupils,  the  prison  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Tarbell,  says,  — 

"  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  is  considerably  greater  than 
in  a  corresponding  number  of  pupils  in 
our  public  schools.  I  judge  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  are  reason- 
ably anxious  to  learn.  Some  who  have 
visited  the  school  pronounce  the  propor- 
tion greater  than  this.  The  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  prisoners  is  very  mani- 
fest. When  men  first  come  down  to  the 
schoolroom,  they  appear  vacant  and  heed- 
less, and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  their  at- 
tention or  any  mental  effort ;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  this  soon  changes 
to  wide-awake  interest.  The  range  of 
attainment  of  those  enrolled  is  very  great, 
covering  about  seven  years  of  public 
school  life ;  but  the  range  of  mental  capa- 
city is  far  greater,  the  men  in  the  higher 
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classes  having  far  more  intellectual  force 
and  clearness  than  their  mere  scholastic 
advancement  would  indicate.  The  men 
who  are  getting  advanced  in  years  are  less 
apt  and  successful  than  younger  men. 
Those  who  are  doing  best  are  the  young 
men  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  — 
old  enough  to  have  some  of  the  resolution 
and  solidity  of  manhood,  but  whose  minds 
are  still  fresh  and  pliable.  The  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners  well  advanced  works 
well,  and  might  be  extended.  Instruction 
in  penmanship,  spelling,  and  composition 
would  be  of  great  practical  utility,  and 
yield  the  largest  return  of  desirable  re- 
sults, in  proportion  to  the  effort  required, 
of  any  form  in  which  instruction  could  be 
imparted." 

With  such  results  before  him,  no 
wonder  Mr.  Brockway  declares  that 
"  no  prison  which  leaves  out  the 
thorough  mental  education  of  the 
prisoners  can  ever  achieve  uniform 
reformatory  results;"  for,  until  the 
mind  is  aroused,  little  good  can  be* 
wrought  in  the  moral  nature.  The 
publication  of  these  facts  in  the 
Detroit  report,  and  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New- York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, will  inspire  all  prison-officers 
with  fresh  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
their  convicts. 

The  volume  just  named  —  the  work 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  New- York  Prison 
Association  —  is  just  out  of  the  press 
at  Albany,  and  has  even  more  than 
the  usual  value  of  these  annual  vol- 
umes. It  contains  a  careful  summary 
of  the  State-prison  establishments  of 
the  United  States,  —  forty-two  in 
number,  although  three  States,  Del- 
aware, West  Virginia,  and  Nebraska, 
have  none  as  yet,  —  and  gives  their 
statistics  for  the  year  1868,  with  brief 
general  remarks  respecting  them  as  a 
whole.  The  number  of  their  prison- 
cells,  reported  and  estimated,  is  thir- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and 


thirty-eight ;  their  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  1868  was  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  must  have  been  more  than  seven- 
teen thousand  last  year ;  their  cost 
of  support  was  $3,340,535,  and  the 
earnings  from  labor,  &c.  were  $2,376,- 
909 ;  leaving  a  net  cost  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  or  about  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  a  week  for  each 
convict  above  his  earnings.  Only  ten 
of  these  forty-two  prisons  were  self- 
supporting,  as  all  of  them  ought  to  be ; 
and  in  only  eleven  is  school  instruc- 
tion given  on  week-days.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  reported  in  the 
prison  libraries  is  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  or  about  one  to  each  pris- 
oner of  the  average  number. 

Dr.  Wines  does  not  state,  but  from 
other  sources  of  information  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  of  these  seventeen  thousand 
State  prisoners,  of  whom  less  than  a 
thousand  are  women,  nearly  half  had 
been  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  late  civil 
war.  For  several  years  after  1864, 
the  proportion  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
among  the  State-prison  commitments 
in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
was  about  two-thirds.  It  has  now 
fallen  to  less  than  one-half;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  than  half  of  the 
present  inmates  of  the  prisons  in  those 
States  have  become  persons  of  this 
class.1  In  many  of  the  States  the 
proportion  is  quite  as  high  as  this; 
but  at  the  South,  and  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  it  is  not.  The  num- 
ber of  colored  prisoners  at  the  South 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
the  colored  population.  In  Mary- 
land, of  seven  hundred  State  prison- 
ers, at  least  four  hundred  are  col- 


1  Of  three  hundred  and  two  committed  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  in  1865,  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  had  served  in  the  army  or 
navy ;  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  committed 
to  the  Charlestown  prison  (Mas*.),  eighty-three 
had  served. 
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ored;  out  of  six  hundred  in  Vir- 
ginia, more  than  four  hundred  are 
colored ;  in  North  Carolina,  there  are 
eighty-nine  colored  convicts,  and 
thirty-two  whites;  in  Mississippi, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  col- 
ored, and  ninety-seven  whites  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  Southern  and 
border  States.  For  this  last  fact,  there 
are  many  reasons  to  be  given,  some  of 
which  are  as  creditable  to  the  colored 
people  as  to  the  whites.  In  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  improvement 
in  prison  discipline  is  as  great  as  any- 
where at  the  North. 

This  is  notably  true  in  Virginia, 
where  for  two  years  the  Richmond 
prison  has  been  in  charge  of  a  North- 
ern man,  with  a  gift  for  controlling 
convicts.  Mr.  Wardwell,  already  men- 
tioned, is  as  yet  but  little  known  in 
this  connection ;  but  he  richly  deserves 
to  be  celebrated,  and  Dr.  Wines  has 
begun  to  describe  his  work.  Writing 
from  the  Richmond  prison,  last  win- 
ter, he  said,  — 

"Since  April,  1868,  Mr.  Burnham 
Wardwell  has  been  at  its  head ;  and  his 
great  study  and  aim  have  been  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminals.  He  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  practicability  of  reforming 
them,  and  hence  he  works  with  a  will  to 
that  end.  The  former  system  was  one  of 
stern  coercion;  the  whipping-post,  cow- 
hide, shackles,  bucking  irons,  gag,  and  ball 
and  chain  being  in  daily  use.  There  was 
no  heating  apparatus  in  the  prison,  —  nei- 
ther furnace,  stove,  nor  grate  (with  fire) 
in  cell  or  corridor,  —  and  only  one  blanket 
was  furnished  to  each  convict  in  the  cold- 
est weather;  numbers  had  their  feet  so 
frozen  as  to  be  crippled  for  life,  and  others 
only  escaped  this  calamity  by  spending  the 
night  in  pacing  their  cells.  Not  more  than 
forty  prisoners  were  allowed  in  the  prison- 
yard  at  the  same  time,  nor  these  without 
six  men  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets  to  guard  them.  Forty  was  the 
largest  number  ever  allowed  in  the  chapel 
at  once,  and  they  were  guarded  in  the  same 


manner.  But  Mr.  Wardwell  has  changed 
all  this.  His  is  pre-eminently  a  moral  and 
not  a  coercive  method,  and  the  results  fully 
vindicate  that  method.  They  are,  indeed, 
most  extraordinary.  The  prisoners  now 
assemble  every  morning  for  prayers  in  the 
open  yard,  when  the  weather  is  favorable ; 
otherwise,  in  the  chapel.  At  seven,  the 
drum  beats  as  a  signal  for  assembling. 
At  the  first  stroke,  the  prisoners  begin  to 
file  off  from  their  respective  galleries,  and 
fall  into  line.  They  march  slowly,  in  single 
file,  and  form  in  concentric  circles  in  the 
prison-yard,  five  or  six  circles  deep.  This 
occupies  about  ten  minutes ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that,  while  it  is  going  on,  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  yard  except  the  little 
drummer-boy,  Mr.  Ward  well's  son ;  and  yet, 
day  after  day,  more  than  six  hundred  im- 
prisoned felons  (cut-throats  and  despera- 
does many  of  them)  assemble  there  in 
perfect  silence  and  without  the  slightest 
disorder.  Mr.  Wardwell  never  has  any 
officers  with  arms  inside  of  the  prison-yard. 
The  only  punishment  now  used  in  this  pen- 
itentiary is  confinement  in  a  darkened  cell, 
with  a  diminished  ration,  and  only  until 
the  offender  promises  obedience  for  the 
future.  Even  this  has  become  rare,  so 
that  over  the  door  of  each,  in  large  letters, 
is  painted  the  inscription,  'This  cell  to 
let.'  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Wardwell  had 
the  old  whipping-post  dug  up,  and  placed 
in  the  prison-chapel,  and  the  following 
notice  conspicuously  attached  :  *  For  Sale 
—  Price,  one  thousand  Union  Spellers,  or 
five  hundred  Gospel  Primers.'  Here  it 
remained  for  several  weeks,  until  that  ec- 
centric philanthropist,  H.  C.  Dorsey  of 
Rhode  Island,  having  heard  of  it,  pur- 
chased it  on  the  terms  proposed.  Some 
weeks  ago,  certain  ladies  of  Richmond  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  charitable  fair,  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  invited  to  contribute. 
When  the  articles  were  ready,  a  dozen 
convicts  were  sent  to  convey  them  to  the 
fair,  with  Mr.  W.'s  little  son,  a  child  of 
eleven  years,  as  their  only  guard.  When 
about  to  start,  one  of  them  jocularly  said 
to  the  superintendent,  *  Major  Wardwell, 
what  would  you  do  if  we  were  to  run 
away?'  He  quietly  replied,  'I  should 
give  Wally  an  awful  scolding.'  *  Well,' 
said  the  convict,  <  we  will  not  go,  then.' 
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Nor  did  they.  The  prison  burying-ground 
is  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  Formerly, 
a  convict  who  died  had  the  burial  of  a  dog. 
Now  the  remains  are  placed  in  a  decent 
coffin,  and  more  than  one  hundred  prison- 
ers attend  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  a 
regular  funeral  service  is  held.  No  guard 
accompanies  the  funeral  train,  the  super- 
intendent and  chaplain,  unarmed,  being 
the  only  officers  in  attendance.  When 
this  was  first  done,  the  chaplain  remon- 
strated, saying,  *  They  will  surely  break 
and  run.'  The  superintendent  replied,  *  If 
they  do,  we  shall  fill  up  with  others.'  But 
no  attempt,  then  or  since,  was  made  to  es- 
cape." 

Of  course,  all  persons  familiar  with 
prison  affairs  know  that  such  a  warden 
has  been  removed,  or  soon  will  be. 
The  average  public  sentiment,  even 
when  not  strongly  tinctured  with 
political  feelings,  cannot  understand, 
much  less  tolerate,  a  prison  officer  who 
governs  in  this  way.  Mr.  Wardwell 
has  been  superseded  at  Richmond, 
since  reconstruction  was  completed, 
just  as  Machonochie  was  at  Norfolk 
Island  in  1844,  and  at  the  Birming- 
ham jail  a  few  years  later ;  but  he 
has  shown  his  capacity,  and  before 
long  will  doubtless  be  at  the  head  of 
some  other  prison,  doing  the  same 
good  work. 

Dr.  Wines  closes  his  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  forty  American  State 
prisons  with  a  summary  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  prison  reform,  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  intelligent  per- 
sons in  this  country  are  now  agreed. 
They  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  are 
as  follows :  Punishment  should  be 
reformatory,  not  vindictive  ;  prisoners 
should  be  classified  according  to  char- 
acter and  merit,  by  a  progressive 
scale ;  rewards  for  good  conduct 
should  be  given ;  a  probationary  stage 
to  test  convict  reformation  should  ex- 
ist, as  in  Ireland ;  moral  and  religious 
agencies  should  be  more  actively  em- 


ployed in  prisons;  secular  education 
should  be  insisted  on ;  industrial  train- 
ing is  indispensable ;  time  sentences 
should  be  replaced  by  those  depending 
on  conduct  for  their  duration ;  the 
social  element  in  prison  life  is  to  be 
more  cultivated ;  political  influence 
must  be  banished  from  prison  man- 
agement; moral  suasion  should  sup- 
plant brute  force  in  discipline  ;  prisons 
as  well  as  prisoners  should  be  classi- 
fied, so  that  women,  young  offenders, 
&c.,  shall  have  establishments  by 
themselves;  truant  and  industrial 
schools  must  be  made  common,  as 
preventives  of  crime;  discharged 
prisoners  must  be  watched  over  and 
encouraged  in  honesty;  the  contract 
system  of  labor  in  prisons  must  cease  ; 
short  sentences  must  be  discontinued 
for  habitual  offenders;  prisons  inter- 
mediate between  jails  and  State  pris- 
ons must  be  established  ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  prison  system  of  a  State 
must  be  directed  by  one  central  au- 
thority. These  principles,  here  so 
briefly  stated,  are  explained  by  Dr. 
Wines  in  ten  pages  (194-203)  of  his 
report,  and  are  at  the  foundation  of 
the  present  agitation  for  prison  reform 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  special  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  the  present 
year,  having  for  its  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  prisons  set  apart  for 
women,  and  the  better  classification 
of  all  minor  offenders.  Gov.  Claflin, 
Senator  Wilson,  Chief-Justice  Chap- 
man, Judges  Pitman,  Abbot,  Bacon, 
and  other  high  magistrates,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  ladies,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  editors,  and  merchants, 
have  joined  in  this  movement,  which, 
in  due  time,  has  proved  successful. 
The  prison  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, after  several  public  hearings, 
reported  a  bill  establishing  prisons 
for  women,  and  giving  a  board  of 
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commissioners  power  to  classify  both 
prisons  and  prisoners.  The  bill  was 
opposed  in  the  Legislature,  but  passed 
with  some  modifications;  as  it  stands, 
while  allowing  separate  prisons  for 
women,  it  does  not  establish  any. 
The  new  commissioners  may  do  this, 
however.  These  are  to  be  three  in 
number,  besides  a  secretary,  who  may 
be  taken  from  the  three,  or  added  to 
them,  but  is  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  board.  This  law  makes  chapter 
370  of  the  Acts  of  1870.  It  went  in- 
to effect  July  18 ;  but  the  commission- 
ers are  not  yet  named.  Should  per- 
sons of  the  requisite  experience,  re- 
solution, and  activity  be  appointed  on 
the  commission,  the  law  must  result 
in  a  very  great  improvement  of  the 
Massachusetts  prison  system.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
State,  exclusive  of  some  800  in  refor- 
matories, is  upwards  of  2,700,  of 
whom  more  than  800  are  women.  Of 
these,  however,  only  from  1,500  to 
2,000  will  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  new  Prison  Board,  —  the  two 
State  prisons  at  Charlestown  and 
Bridgewater  being  otherwise  con- 
trolled. One  of  the  new  commission- 
ers should  be  a  woman.  The  law  pro- 
vides, also,  for  an  advisory  board  of 
women  to  inspect  the  prisons  where 
women  are  confined.  A  similar  board 
of  women  has  just  been  appointed  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  most  important  event  in  the 
discussion  of  prison  reform  in  Amer- 
ica seems  likely  to  be  the  National 
Convention  or  Congress  of  Peniten- 
tiary and  Reformatory  Discipline,  to 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  from  the  llth 
to  the  20th  of  October  next.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  American  republics,  will  be 
represented  in  this  convention,  which 
will  have  for  its  presiding  officer  Hon. 


James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Upwards 
of  forty  papers  on  the  most  urgent 
topics  of  Prison  and  Reformatory  Dis- 
cipline will  be  read  and  discussed ;  and 
a  platform  of  principles  will  be  pro- 
posed for  adoption,  embodying  the 
results  of  the  discussions.  Among  the 
authors  of  papers  will  be  Drs.  E.  C. 
Wines,  S.  G.  Howe,  E.  M.  Snow,  T. 
W.  Dwight,  and  B.  K.  Pierce,  and 
Messrs.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  J.  R.  Chand- 
ler, J.  A.  Gorfield,  and  James  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  United  States ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  Miss  Joanna 
Hill,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy, 
Baron  von  Holtzendorff,  and  Signor 
Scalia,  from  among  the  European 
writers  on  these  subjects.  No  such 
meeting  as  this  has  ever  been  held  in 
America ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
great  international  congress  of  the 
same  character  will  follow  it  next 
year,  either  at  London  or  Paris.  The 
increasing  interest  in  this  subject 
seems  to  justify,  and  even  demand, 
these  gatherings. 

R  B.  SANBORN. 


FREEDMEN'S    SAVINGS    BANKS. 

THERE  have  come  to  hand,  to  as- 
sist us  in  answering  the  question  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves,  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Freed- 
men's  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
to  March  10,  kindly  supplemented 
by  Col.  D.  L.  Eaton,  actuary,  to 
April  1 ;  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
and  rules  and  regulations ;  and  two 
numbers  of  the  "National  Savings 
Bank,"  a  newspaper  in  the  interests 
of  this  institution,  of  which  fifteen 
thousand  copies  a  month  are  dis- 
tributed, exerting  a  great  influence. 

The   act  of   incorporation  was  ap- 
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proved  March  3,  1865.  The  first 
three  names  of  those  constituting  the 
body  corporate  are,  Peter  Cooper, 
William  C.  Bryant,  and  A.  A.  Low. 
The  machinery  prepared,  the  first 
impetus  was  given  to  the  work  by 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard.  He  saw  early,  in 
his  labors  for  the  colored  man,  that 
thrift  and  economy  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  freedom.  So  he  spoke 
and  wrought  earnestly  in  the  cause. 
And  the  advertising  of  such  a  novelty 
to  this  ignorant  people  was  no  easy 
task.  It  had  to  be  done  to  the  ear. 
Hence,  meetings  innumerable  on  the 
subject,  in  pine  wood  and  school- 
house  and  church.  The  teachers 
helped,  and  the  officers  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau. 

The  principal  or  central  office  is 
at  Washington.  The  actuary  has 
principal  charge  of  this  office,  edits 
the  periodical  named  above,  visits,  as 
occasion  requires,  the  different  branch- 
es, and  establishes  new  ones. 

Each  branch  has  a  local  advisory 
board,  and  a  cashier.  The  duties  of 
the  cashier  are  simply  to  receive  de- 
posits, keep  their  books,  make  weekly 
and  monthly  returns  to  the  central 
office,  and  remit  thither  all  the 
money  they  have  over  and  above  a 
balance  for  their  own  work.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  meet  every  month 
in  Washington,  to  examine  the  secu- 
rities in  hand,  pass  upon  the  month's 
business,  and  discuss  and  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  future. 

There  seems  to  be  every  guard 
against  dishonesty,  or  the  improper 
handling  of  money,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  central  board  or  of  the  local 
officers.  Still,  as  all  constitutions 
and  reports  of  moneyed  institutions 
read  alike  to  the  uninitiated,  one  tan- 
gible proof  should  be  given :  as  yet, 
not  one  cent  has  been  lost  through 
the  cashiers.  Of  these,  eleven  out 


of  the  twenty-seven  are  colored 
men. 

By  section  twelve  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  trustee  can  borrow  any  of 
the  money  in  the  bank  ;  a  wholesome 
provision  which  "  white  banks  "  may 
advantageously  adopt. 

But  are  the  negroes  disposed  to 
use  this  institution  as  a  means  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  ?  In  re- 
plying to  this  question,  it  is  needless 
to  quote  tables,  showing  the  small 
beginnings  and  the  increase  of  de- 
posits. This  is  a  matter  of  course. 
We  will  merely  give  the  operations 
of  the  latest  month  of  which  a  report 
can,  at  the  present  writing,  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  grand  total  of  the 
whole  up  to  April  1. 

Deposits,  March,  1870 
Drafts, 

Net  gain     .... 


$797,034.24 
602,274.29 

$194,759.95 


Total  amount  from  the  first :  — 
Deposits  (in  round  numbers)      .  $13,400,000 
Drafts 11,500,000 


Now  due  depositors 


$1,900,000 


The  drafts  have  a  significance. 
Merely  to  lay  up  money,  and  count 
the  figures,  is  either  a  childish  or  a 
miserly  delight.  Have  the  freedmen 
learned  to  make  their  money  more 
productive  than  are  the  deposits  in  a 
savings  bank  ? 

Col.  Eaton  writes,  "  I  am  able  to 
say,  from  actual  observation  of  cash- 
iers reported  to  me,  that  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  money 
drawn  out  has  gone  into  houses,  land, 
mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
....  The  Vicksburg  branch  has  in- 
creased one  hundred-fold.  I  was  at 
Vicksburg  in  February  last,  and 
learned  that  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, lately  slaves  in  and  about  that 
city,  have  become  thrifty  land-holders 
to  the  value  of  from  one  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  dollars.  .  .  .  While  I 
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was  standing  in  the  bank  there,  an 
old  colored  woman  came  in  and  de- 
posited two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars,  net  proceeds  of  cotton  raised 
by  herself  and  son." 

One  step  further  has  been  taken. 
They  have  begun  to  learn  the  value 
of  money  as  a  working  force,  so  as  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  its  use.  With 
an  extract  substantiating  this  state- 
ment, we  will  rest  our  argument ;  or, 
rather,  we  will  rejoice  that  such  a 
sum  of  wealth,  moral  and  material, 
has  accrued  to  our  reconstructed 
country. 

"  An  old  man,  named  Joshua  Washing- 
ton, came  into  the  Bank,"  —  the  date  is  the 
central  office,  507  Seventh  Street,  op- 
posite the  Post-Office  Department,  a  place 
which  the  sojourner  at  Washington  may 
be  glad  to  visit,  —  "  and  interrupted  me 
since  I  began  this.  He  came  in  to  bor- 
row money  for  improvements,  offering  me 
real-estate  security  worth  two  thousand 
dollars."  

RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

THE  system  of  circulation  in  the 
body  politic  is  as  definite  and  unfail- 
ing an  indication  of  organization  and 
life  in  society  as  it  is  in  the  animal 
world.  From  the  polyp  to  man,  the 
ascending  gradations  of  completeness 
in  the  circulatory  system  are  evidences 
of  a  more  perfect  organization  of  life, 
and  of  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  same  test  may  be  ap- 
plied to  society ;  and  the  growth  of 
civilization  will  be  found  always  ac- 
companied with  perfecting  the  roads, 
so  that  the  circulation  of  men  and 
material  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
less  expenditure  of  force,  and  in  a 
more  thorough  manner.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  invention  of  the 
railroad  is  the  most  important  event 
in  the  modern  history  of  society,  and 
is  peculiarly  important  in  this  coun- 


try, since  it  affords  a  means  tor  the 
necessary  intercommunication  of  the 
most  distant  portions,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  renders  the  organization 
of  a  nation,  spread  over  as  large  a  ter- 
ritory as  ours,  possible  without  a  cen- 
tralization which  represses  the  activity 
of  the  distant  portions  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  Oregon  and 
Maine  are  now  practically  nearer  to- 
gether than  Boston  and  Pittsburg 
were  seventy  years  ago. 

Our  railroad  system  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  our  progress. 
The  railroads  are  as  important  to 
the  nation  as  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
the  roads  of  a  village  are  to  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  as  mistaken  a 
policy  to  allow  them  to  be  governed 
by  private  corporations,  as  it  would 
be  to  place  the  right  to  our  streets 
and  turnpikes  in  the  same  hands. 
The  people  made  a  great  mistake  in 
ever  surrendering  to  corporations  the 
ownership  of  the  railroads.  There 
is  an  excuse  for  it ;  the  advantage  of 
a  railroad  seemed  so  great  when  they 
were  first  introduced,  we  did  not  know 
how  important  they  would  become, 
and  we  followed  the  English  plan. 
But  now  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  to 
remedy  the  error. 

It  would  have  been  the  best  course, 
at  the  beginning,  to  build  our  railroads 
as  we  do  our  county  roads,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county,  or  the  State,  and 
thus  have  made  them  public  property, 
to  be  used  for  the  public  benefit.  All 
of  the  European  countries,  except 
England,  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  railroads  at  their  introduction  ; 
they  saw  how  necessary  it  was  that 
so  valuable  a  right  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered by  the  public  to  any  private 
corporation,  and  were  wise  enough  to 
act  accordingly. 
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In  FRANCE,  railways  were  first  in- 
troduced in  1836 ;  and  there  are  now 
over  nine  thousand  miles  in  operation, 
making  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  every  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, or  four  and  a  half  miles  to  every 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  average  cost  of  the  construction 
of  these  railroads  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  mile.  The  roads  are  leased  to  six 
great  companies,  who  operate  them, 
and  pay  the  State  ten  per  cent  upon 
their  gross  receipts.  The  government 
aided  in  their  construction  by  loans 
of  money,  and  by  constructing  the 
earth-works  and  the  bridges.  The 
leases  under  which  the  companies  hold 
possession  are  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  after  which  the  roads,  with 
their  stock  and  buildings,  are  to  revert 
to  the  government  entirely.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  mails  are  trans- 
ported by  the  roads  free  of  charge, 
and  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
government  are  transported  at  a  re- 
duced charge ;  while  the  government 
fixes  the  rates  for  both  passengers  and 
freight  which  the  roads  charge  to  the 
public,  and  guarantees  the  roads  from 
any  infringement  upon  their  business 
by  the  construction  of  any  competing 
road.  The  rates  are  low,  but  yet  high 
enough  to  make  the  enterprise  so  prof- 
itable that  the  stock  of  all  the  French 
railways  commands  a  premium  in  the 
market.  From  their  yearly  profits, 
the  railroads  are  also  obliged,  by  the 
conditions  of  their  lease,  to  put  by 
yearly  a  fund  for  paying  back  their 
capital  to  the  shareholders,  when,  the 
term  of  the  lease  having  run  out,  the 
roads  will  become  the  property  of  the 
government.  By  this  means,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  shareholders  being  rendered 
secure,  and  paying  a  good  dividend, 
the  shares  are,  of  course,  steadily  at  a 
premium ;  and  the  element  of  stabil- 


ity, so  entirely  wanting  in  railway  in- 
vestments in  England  and  this  coun- 
try, is  given  to  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment. The  average  working  expenses 
of  the  French  railways  is  about  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts. 

In  BELGIUM,  there  are  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road, making  an  average  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  every  ten  thousand  of 
the  population,  or  ten  miles  to  every 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 
These  railroads  were  constructed  at 
an  average  cost  of  $91,500  a  mile. 
They  were  partly  constructed  by  the 
State,  and  partly  by  companies,  who 
were  given  the  privilege,  on  condition 
that  they  should  absorb  their  capital 
by  a  system  called  amortization,  and 
by  which  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
should  be  used,  not  as  dividends,  but 
to  repay  their  capital ;  and  that,  when 
this  was  done,  the  roads  should  be 
the  unencumbered  property  of  the 
State.  At  first,  the  railways  in  Bel- 
gium paid  no  profit,  as  the  fare  was 
placed  very  low ;  but,  as  this  system  in- 
creased the  public  prosperity  by  offer- 
ing a  means  of  cheap  circulation,  the 
business  so  increased  that  the  lines 
have  become  very  profitable,  and 
their  receipts  help  largely  towards 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  1865,  M.  Vaaderstichelen, 
the  minister  of  public  works,  in  his 
report  to  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Brussels,  said,  "  Since  1856, 
that  is  to  say,  in  eight  years,  — 

"First,  The  charges  on  goods  have 
been  lowered  on  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight  per  cent. 

"Second,  The  public  have  despatched 
2,706,000  tons  more,  while  they  have 
economized  more  than  twenty  millions 
francs  ($4,000,000)  on  the  cost  of 
carriage. 

"  Third,  The  public  treasury  has 
realized  5,781,000  francs  ($1,156,200) 
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more,  after  having  paid  the  cost  of 
working,  and  the  interest  on  capital. 
Being  in  this  prosperous  situation, 
the  government  have  asked  if  the 
time  has  not  come  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  second  part  of  the 
problem  of  cheap  transportation.  In 
other  words,  whether  it  is  not  proper 
to  apply  to  the  service  of  passengers 
the  principles  which  have  given  such 
satisfactory  results  to  that  of  goods. 
The  government  is  of  opinion  that 
facility  and  cheapness  of  travelling 
are,  in  principle,  as  fruitful  of  benefits 
to  all  classes  of  society  as  the  econom- 
ical transport  of  goods  can  be  for  the 
producers  and  consumers." 

The  Chamber  having  agreed,  the 
rates  of  fare  were  lowered,  and  the 
success  has  been  better  than  was  an- 
ticipated. The  Belgian  roads  now 
return  a  larger  profit  than  ever  before, 
being  an  average  of  seven  per  cent. 
The  relative  cheapness  of  the  fares  is 
shown  in  the  following  comparison. 
From  London  to  Dover,  seventy-eight 
miles,  a  first-class  ticket  costs  £1, 
about  five  dollars ;  a  second-class, 
fifteen  shillings,  $3.75 ;  while  from 
Ostend  to  Brussels,  eighty-nine  miles, 
a  first-class  ticket  costs  five  shillings, 
— $1.25,  and  a  second-class  ticket, 
three  shillings  and  four-pence, —  72 
cents,  —  the  rate  of  travel  on  both 
lines  being  about  the  same,  —  a  little 
under  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  following  extract  from  the  tes- 
timony given  by  M.  Fassiaux,  the 
director-general  of  the  posts,  railways, 
and  telegraphs  of  Belgium,  before  an 
English  commission,  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Belgian  government 
considers  the  railways,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  their  system  :  "  The  experi- 
ence obtained  in  Belgium  of  the 
working  by  the  State  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  railways  existing  in 
that  country  is  entirely  in  favor  of 


that  system.  The  results  are  better 
in  a  financial  point  of  view  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding this  superior  financial 
result,  the  lines  worked  by  the  State 
are  those  kept  in  the  best  order.  The 
working  of  them  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  commercial  world 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  as  re- 
gards regularity  and  convenience, 
cheapness  of  transit,  and  comfort  of 
passengers.  The  State,  not  being 
solely  guided  by  the  prospect  of  finan- 
cial gain,  but  having  constantly  in 
view  the  interest  of  the  public  which 
it  represents,  is  in  a  better  position 
than  private  companies  to  introduce 
all  desirable  improvements,  not  only 
as  regards  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  service,  but  also  as  respects  the 
cost  of  conveyance ;  without,  however, 
altogether  disregarding  the  increase 
of  revenue  which  its  operations  bring 
into  the  public  treasury." 

PRUSSIA  has  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  making  an 
average  of  two  miles  to  each  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  or  four  miles 
to  each  one  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  average  cost  of  con- 
struction was  $83,700  a  mile.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  their  con- 
struction comes  from  the  fact  that 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  organization.  As  was 
said  before  the  Parliamentary  Royal 
Commission  upon  railways,  "The 
various  expenses  of  one  kind  and 
another  accompanying  the  passing 
of  railway  bills  in  England,  before 
a  sod  was  dug,  would  amount  to 
something  very  nearly  like  the  cost 
of  the  whole  Prussian  railway 
system."  Of  the  Prussian  railways, 
about  one-half  are  worked  by  the 
government,  and  the  other  by  pri- 
vate companies,  under  concessions 
from  the  government  upon  terms 
similar  to  those  in  France.  The 
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government  is  also  very  careful  in  not 
allowing  any  line  to  be  constructed 
which  shall  compete  with  any  other. 
The  fares  on  all  the  roads  are  fixed  by 
the  government.  The  profit  upon 
the  capital  invested  has  averaged  from 
five  to  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 
higher  rate  being  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

In  AUSTRIA,  there  are  about  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
roads, making  an  average  of  one  mile 
to  each  ten  thousand  of  population, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  each  one 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  average  cost  of  their  construction 
was  $108,500  a  mile.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  State  forced  it  to 
leave  the  construction  of  these  roads 
to  companies,  but  under  the  condition 
that  at  the  end  of  ninety  years  the 
roads  become  the  unencumbered  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  rates  of  fare 
are  fixed  by  the  government,  who  have 
reserved  the  right  to  alter  them  when- 
ever the  necessity  should  arise.  The 
roads  have  proved  profitable  to  the 
stockholders,  paying  an  average  divi- 
dend of  seven  per  cent. 

In  all  these  countries,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  railroad  as  a  public  con- 
venience has  been  recognized,  and  the 
mistake  of  placing  so  indispensable  a 
monopoly  in  private  hands  has  been 
avoided.  The  advantages  have  been, 
to  the  public,  —  first,  that  the  rates 
have  been  made  low;  second,  that 
railroad  stocks  have  been  made  stable 
and  secure ;  third,  that  the  profits 
have  not  gone  into  private  hands,  thus 
tending  to  strengthen  a  monopoly  in 
opposition  to  the  public,  but  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  taxes  ;  and,  fourth,  that  the 
sentiment  between  the  railroads  and 
the  public  is  one  of  friendship,  since 
their  interests  are  mutual,  instead  of 
being  antagonistic. 


In  ENGLAND,  an  entirely  different 
policy  was  pursued,  and  has  produced 
entirely  different  results.  Railways 
have  been  built  by  private  companies ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  compe- 
tition would  secure  for  the  public 
cheapness  of  transit,  and  stability  in 
railroad  investments.  The  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Railways 
gives  us  the  data  for  judging  how  far 
this  supposition  has  proved  true.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was 
opened  in  18*25,  but  the  speculative 
mania  for  railways  did  not  set  in  until 
1844.  That  year,  projected  railways  re- 
quiring a  capital  of  nearly  $75,000,000 
were  granted  charters  by  Parliament. 
The  next  year,  1845,  the  amount  was 
$220,000,000;  and  the  next,  1846, 
$607,000,000.  The  amount  asked  for 
in  1846  was  $2,000,000,000 ;  but  Par- 
liament was  prudent,  and  limited 
their  favors  to  $607,000,000.  This 
conservatism  is  the  more  praiseworthy, 
since  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty- seven  members  of  Parliament 
were  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
schemes  proposed  that  year.  The 
parliamentary  expenses  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway  were 
$135,000,  about  $5,000  a  mile ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  solicitors'  bill  for 
promoting  a  scheme  which  never 
reached  Parliament  was  $410,000. 

There  are  now  14,247  miles  of 
railway  in  England,  representing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,511,314,435, 
and  occupying  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  square  miles  of  territory, 
or  one  acre  in  every  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  England  and  Wales, 
one  in  every  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
teen in  Scotland,  and  one  in  every 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  Ire- 
land. These  lines  carry  on  the  aver- 
age nearly  1,000,000  of  passengers 
every  day,  and  in  1866  despatched 
6,000,000  trains,  for  freight  and  pas- 
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sengers,  which  travelled  more  than 
163,000,000  miles.  It  would  seem 
that  an  amount  of  business  like  this 
should  be  made  profitable ;  and  yet  the 
railway  system  of  England  is  next 
door  to  bankruptcy.  In  fact,  the  sta- 
tistics of  1867,  as  compared  with  those 
of  1866,  show  that  the  gross  receipts 
had  increased  $6,578,225,  while  the 
working  expenses  had  increased  $5,- 
186,395,  which  was  a  higher  ratio 
than  before,  and  caused  a  decrease  of 
their  already  slim  dividends.  So  in- 
volved have  the  railways  become,  and 
their  market  value  is  so  depressed, 
causing  such  wide-spread  disaster, 
that  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
government  should  purchase  all  the 
lines.  The  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
has  never  paid  any  dividend,  nor  even 
the  interest  on  its  first  issue  of  bonds, 
and  is  now  hopelessly  insolvent,  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Yet  this  is  the 
chief  route  connecting  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  this  the  only  one  of  the 
English  railways  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  receiver's  hands,  while  the 
stock  of  every  one  of  them  is  heavily 
depreciated  on  the  market. 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  va- 
rious, and  not  the  least  of  them  is  in- 
competent management.  The  lines 
have  been  organized  and  engineered 
upon  the  market  as  stock  specula- 
tions rather  than  as  industrial  enter- 
prises. To  every  railroad  was  attached 
an  army  of  directors,  managers,  clerks, 
and  officials  of  all  kinds,  who  were 
generally  paid,  not  for  services  ren- 
dered, but  for  the  influence  their 
reputation  and  credit  might  have  in 
inducing  subscriptions  to  the  stock. 
The  free  competition  in  railways  made 
it  a  good  speculation  to  propose  lines 
which  should  compete  or  interfere 
with  some  previously  established  line, 
which  would,  in  self-defence,  be  forced 


to  buy  them  up.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses were  so  heavy.  Then,  too,  the 
English  railways  have  never  learned 
the  true  theory  of  railway  manage- 
ment, that  of  cheap  rates.  Great  as 
the  travel  in  England  has  been,  the 
inducement  of  cheapness  has  never 
been  held  out  to  the  masses  to  use  the 
railroads;  and  cheapness  is  the  only 
inducement  which  can  influence  them. 
In  1866,  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers to  a  train  was  only  seventy- 
five;  although  one  thousand  is  not 
enough  to  overload  a  train.  Yet ;  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  some  isolated 
cases  in  England,  it  has  been  proved, 
beyond  question,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  always  increases  the  number 
of  travellers  in  a  ratio  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  the  loss.  It  is  the 
same  problem  which  the  post-ofiice 
has  solved.  A  high  rate  of  postage 
makes  the  post-ofiice  service  an  ex- 
pense, while  a  cheap  postage  gives  a 
revenue. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  rail- 
roads have  been  built  and  are  owned 
by  private  corporations ;  and  the  evils 
of  allowing  so  valuable  a  monopoly  to 
remain  in  private  hands  have  more 
than  begun  to  display  themselves. 
The  corporations  have  seen  the  folly 
of  competing  with  each  other,  and 
have  thus  combined ;  and  now  there 
are  States  of  the  Union  whose  politi- 
cal and  financial  policy  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  railway  rings.  The  in- 
increased  cost  of  coal,  in  which  every 
one  is  interested,  is  one  of  the  evils. 
The  monopoly  of  railroads  lies  like  an 
embargo  between  the  grain  fields  of 
the  West  and  the  sea-coast.  With 
corn  in  the  East  over  one  dollar  a 
bushel,  it  is  burned  in  Illinois  by 
the  producers.  Gov.  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  in  a  letter  to  a  convention 
of  farmers  at  Bloomington,  proposes, 
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as  a  remedy,  that  the  roads  should 
be  made  free  to  all  carriers  of  freight 
and  passengers,  upon  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  the  State,  and  under  the 
laws  applicable  to  turnpikes.  This 
would,  however,  be  a  mere  half-way 
measure.  Every  man  has  neither  the 
time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  means  to 
be  his  own  railway  carrier,  so  that  the 
business  would  ultimately  fall  into  few 
hands ;  and  our  experience  with  the 
express  companies  shows  how  natu- 
rally they  would  combine,  and  keep 
their  charges  high. 

In  an  address  before  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1866,  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy  urged  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  Western  railroads,  and  that  they 
should  then  be  managed,  aas  they 
should  be,  by  the  people  for  the  peo- 
ple." Mr.  Quincy  has  gathered  statis- 
tics from  reliable  sources,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  the  circulation  can 
be  carried  on  by  railroads  with  a 
cheapness  which,  even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  has  not  yet  been  dreamed 
of,  and  which  at  present  sounds  as 
strange  and  as  ridiculous  as  a  sugges- 
tion for  carrying  a  letter  from  Maine 
to  California  for  three  cents  would 
have  sounded  in  the  days  of  high 
postage. 

He  assumes  that  the  railroads  were 
own^d  by  the  State,  and  the  tariff 
of  fares  was  calculated,  not  to  make 
an  income,  but  simply  to  pay  the  cost 
of  administration,  of  running,  and  of 
keeping  the  road-beds,  the  rolling- 
stock,  and  the  buildings,  in  repair; 
then  that  the  roads  were  worked  to 
their  capacity.  By  an  English  esti- 
mate, the  cost  of  running  a  train, 
carrying  two  or  three  hundred  tons, 
would  be  for  each  mile  only  sixty- 
three  cents.  It  seems  hardly  possible, 
yet  here  are  the  items :  — 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  CARRYING  A  TRAIN  A  MILE. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  works  .    11  cents. 

Locomotive  power 18  " 

Repairs  and  renewal  of  carriages      5  " 

General  traffic  charges  ....    18  " 

Rates  and  taxes 5  " 

Compensation  for  injury  and  loss      1  " 

Legal  and  parliamentary  expenses    1  " 

Miscellaneous  working   expenses  )  tj 
not  included  in  the  above            ) 

Total  .  .  63  cents. 

This  estimate  is   made    from   the 
data  furnished  by  the  English  com- 
panies to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the 
account  of  their  average  expenses  for 
the  year  1863,  and  is  the  average  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    Suppose   the    estimate  in   the 
United  States  should  be  double  this, 
say  $1.25  a  mile,  which  would  make 
ten  cents  a  hundred  miles  a  fair  price. 
The  cost  of  running  a  train  a  hundred 
miles   would   be    $125.      If  a   train 
carries  200  tons,  and  we  estimate  only 
ten  persons  to  a  ton,  this  makes  2,000 
persons,  who  at  ten  cents  each  would 
make  $200,  which  is  $75  more  than 
the  cost.     It  has  been  the  policy  of 
railroad  managers  to  conceal  from  the 
public  the  secrets  of  their  trade ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  facts  con- 
cerning  either  the    expenses  or   the 
profits  of  railroads.     Here,  however, 
we    have   an  estimate   given  by  the 
railroads  themselves  in  England ;  and 
it  only  needs  that  the  people  should 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  can  be  made  to  pay 
its  expenses  at  these  rates,  — ten  cents 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  fif- 
teen cents  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  from  Boston 
to  Chicago,  —  in  order  to  have  it  rea- 
lized. 

The  chief  objection  brought  against 
the  control  of  railroads  by  the  State 
is  a  dislike  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence with  private  business,  and  a  fear, 
which  is  perhaps  just,  of  "  the  admin- 
istrative ability  of  government  offi- 
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cials."  But  experience  will  teach  us, 
if  it  has  not  already  taught  us,  that 
the  railway,  heing  essentially  a  mon- 
opoly, should  never  be  intrusted  to 
private  hands.  The  circulation  of  a 
country,  like  the  coining  of  its  money, 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  public  for 
its  own  convenience  and  benefit.  The 
continent  of  Europe  has  shown  that 
governmental  control  of  the  railways 
is  in  every  way  an  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  that  their  management 
can  be  so  organized  as  to  be  at  once 
efficient  and  economical.  If  this  is  so 
there,  why  can  it  not  be  done  here, 
where  the  government  is  really  insti- 
tuted by  the  people  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. If  it  is  not  possible  now,  then 
it  simply  remains  for  the  people  to 
make  it  possible.  But  we  have  now 
specimens  of  public  administration 
which  show  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  the  railroads  managed  honestly 
and  well  in  the  public  interest.  The 
post-office  administration  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  Its  administration 
might  be  improved;  but  its  faults  come 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  political  in- 
fluences are  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  management  of  the  railroads 
should  be  free  from  politics,  and  this 
could  be  easily  accomplished.  The 
administration  of  the  mint,  the  con- 
stitution of  our  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  bodies  which 
are  intrusted  with  public  works,  will 
show  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
public  interests  properly  attended  to, 
if  the  people  only  demand  it  earnestly. 

EDWARD  ROWLAND. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT    WASHING- 
TON. 

THE  agitation  of  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  National  Capital  has 
developed  the  existence  of  a  strong 


feeling  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
the  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  Washington.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  removal  is  unwise  and 
inexpedient,  I  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  to  render  the  capital  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  republic. 

Washington  having  been  laid  out 
upon  a  magnificent  scale  expressly  for 
a  great  capital,  its  wide  avenues,  its 
parks,  and  public  reservations,  have 
thus  far  been  a  great  drawback  to  it. 
The  beauty  of  the  plan  can  never  be 
fully  seen  until  it  becomes  a  well-built 
and  populous  city.  This  work  of 
completing  the  capital,  I  hold,  belongs 
to  the  nation. 

The  founders  of  the  government 
wisely  intended  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Capital,  which  should  be  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Government.  It  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  located  in  a 
large  manufacturing  or  commercial 
city,  where  Congress  might  be  over- 
awed by  mobs,  or  exposed  to  other 
undue  influences.  Washington  has 
thus  far  grown  with  the  necessities  of 
the  nation.  Public  sentiment  now 
demands  that  the  work  of  adornment 
shall  begin,  in  order  that  we  may 
soon  have  a  capital  of  which  we  may 
justly  be  proud. 

The  improvements  needed  at  Wash- 
ington are  so  numerous  and  vast,  that 
I  will  attempt  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eral specification  of  them  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  execution  of  the  work  in 
detail  will  require  the  exercise  of  great 
judgment  and  taste,  and  the  liberal 
and  generous  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

1st.  The  Capitol  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted by  making  the  proposed  centre 
extension.  By  doing  this,  improving 
the  ventilation  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  removing  the  library  and  the 
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courts  to  other  buildings,  the  Capitol 
would  afford  ample  accommodations 
for  Congress  and  its  committees. 

2d.  The  whole  of  the  Capitol  being 
required  for  the  use  of  Congress,  a 
special  building  ought  to  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Judiciary  constitutes  an.  inde- 
pendent department  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  accommodated 
in  a  stately  and  magnificent  building 
worthy  of  its  dignity  and  import- 
ance. 

3d.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
already  out-grown  the  small  space 
allowed  to  it  *  in  the  Capitol.  The 
government  ought  to  establish  at 
Washington  a  great  National  Library, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
building  provided  for  such  a  library 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  well-lighted, 
fire-proof,  and  ample  in  its  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  provided  with  every 
convenience  which  would  facilitate  the 
labors  of  scholars. 

4th.  Appropriate  buildings  ought 
to  be  erected  for  the  War,  Navy,  and 
State  Departments.  Special  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  design  them 
upon  such  an  ample  scale  that  they 
would  afford  sufficient  room  for  all  the 
ordinary  offices  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. This  would  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  renting  other  buildings  to 
accommodate  offices  crowded  out,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

5th.  The  present  Executive  Man- 
sion is  unworthy  of  the  nation,  as  the 
residence  of  its  chief  magistrate. 
Congress  ought  to  provide  a  new  resi- 
dence without  delay.  Without  being 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Europe,  it  ought  to  be  extensive, 
stately,  and  beautiful  in  its  architec- 
tural proportions.  It  ought  to  be  sur- 


rounded by  a  park,  and  might  appro- 
priately have  connected  with  it  galler- 
ies of  art.  Under  our  popular  form 
of  government,  the  public  receptions 
of  the  President  must  always  be  open 
to  all.  The  task  of  designing  recep- 
tion rooms,  which  will  be  ample  in 
size,  and  grand  and  well-proportioned, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  architectural  genius. 

6th.  The  founders  of  Washington 
designed  that  a  great  National  Uni- 
versity should  be  established  there. 
This  design  should  be  carried  out,  so, 
that  there  might  be  brought  to  the 
capital  of  the  nation  a  body  of  learn- 
ed men  to  refine  and  enlighten  its 
society.  Washington  ought  to  be 
made  not  only  the  political,  but  the 
literary,  capital  of  the  country;  for 
when  it  becomes  what  it  ought  to  be, 
its  magnificent  architecture,  its  libra- 
ries, its  museums,  its  galleries  of  art, 
its  refined  and  cultivated  society, 
will  afford  advantages  and  attractions 
to  scholars  which  no  other  city  can 
offer.. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS. 

ClRCLEVILLE,  OHIO. 


VIEWS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON,  July  4,  1870. —If 
you  were  to  ask  me  for  what  the  For- 
ty-First Congress  is  notable,  I  should 
find  this  for  my  readiest  answer,  — 
the  disposition  of  its  members  to  de- 
bate every  thing  !  Judged  by  the  rec- 
ord it  has  made  for  itself  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1869,  I  do  it  no  in- 
justice in  saying  it  will  go  into  the 
memories  of  those  who  frequent  the 
Capital,  as  the  Talking  Congress. 

Coming  out  of  the  war,  and  the 
changes  directly  resulting  therefrom, 
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it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  public 
men  of  the  hour  should  be  somewhat 
in  the  fog  as  to  the  wisest  method  of 
dealing  with  the  questions  by  which 
they  were  confronted.  A  large  meas- 
ure of  debate  was  allowable  in  view 
of  this  circumstance,  but  Congress  has 
not  been  content  with  such  measure  : 
all  through  the  session  just  closing, 
an  unusual  proportion  of  its  members 
have  seemed,  even  to  the  most  charit- 
able of  us,  to  talk  merely  for  the  sake 
of  talking. 

Reconstruction  was  the  foremost 
concern  of  four  or  five  preceding  ses- 
sions. We  have  spent  many  hours  in 
wrangling  over  it  since  the  year  be- 
gan, but  it  has  not  been  in  any  sense 
a  leading  question.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  men  felt  that  the 
issue  was  of  the  past,  and  the  chief 
desire  of  the  great  majority  was  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :  to  take  the  two  or  three  steps 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  fifteenth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  have  done  with  the  mat- 
ter forever. 

We  have  talked  much  of  politics 
and  parties,  though,  in  truth,  there 
are  few  well-defined  party  issues. 
The  Republicans  have  little  but  "  The 
maintenance  of  what  has-  been  done," 
for  a  rallying  cry ;  and  the  Democrats 
appear  willing  to  go  into  the  next 
canvass  solely  on  the  slogan  of  "  Oppo- 
sition to  what  has  been  done."  Some 
of  the  Eepublicans  are  for  fighting  the 
coming  fight  with  rebel  hostility,  Ku- 
Klux  outrages,  insecurity  of  Union- 
ists, as  ammunition ;  while  others  will 
speak  of  amnesty,  and  breathe  of  re- 
conciliation ;  and  the  Democrats  will 
have  nothing  but  vehement  periods 
of  condemnation  and  glittering  gener- 
alities of  promise. 

The  belief  is  somewhat  widely 
prevalent  among  thoughtful  members 


that  there  will  be  a  reorganization  of 
parties  in  1871  and  1872 ;  and  I  have 
fancied  that  a  certain  vagueness  of 
declaration,  by  not  a  few,  on  questions 
relating  to  taxation  and  the  tariff  and 
finances,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  quicksands  of  doubt  and 
change.  There  are  signs  of  a  renewal 
of  the  tariff  discussions  of  former 
times.  That  there  is  to  be  some  re-ad- 
justment of  party  lines  on  financial 
issues,  I  no  longer  doubt.  In  my 
judgment,  it  was  not  wise  to  attempt 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  session ; 
the  country  was  not  ready  for  it,  nor 
was  it  demanded  by  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people.  But  I  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  a  tariff  plank  is 
not  put  into  many  of  the  Congression- 
al-district platforms  made  in  August : 
the  question  of  revision  will  be  dis- 
cussed before  hundreds  of  mass-meet- 
ings during  the  next  four  months,  and 
the  new  Congress  will  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  give  us  that  revision.  In 
making  it,  the  high-protectionists  will 
not  have  so  potential  a  voice  as  they 
have  had  in  all  these  last  years.  The 
signs  of  the  times  on  this  point  are 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
ask  for  special  legislation ;  and  one  of 
the  just  complaints  against  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  is,  that  they 
have  shown  something  too  easy  a  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  inter- 
ests for  which  their  legislation  is  re- 
quested. Against  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  set  the  record  made  on  the  subsidy 
question.  Of  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  bills  for  grants  of  land  or  money 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  few  have 
become  laws.  Internal  improvements 
are  a  necessity  to  be  sure ;  but  sound 
policy  requires  that  the  general  govern- 
ment be. cautious  in  making  such  as 
are  of  merely  local  benefit.  I  have 
real  satisfaction  in  noting  the  active 
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hostility  of  members  to  the  greater 
part  of  these  subsidy  schemes. 

In  point  of  ability,  this  Congress 
compares  favorably  with  any  other 
elected  by  the  Republicans.  It  has  no 
leader  in  either  branch ;  but  in  each 
there  are  a  dozen  men  who  would  be 
of  mark  in  any  deliberative  body  of 
the  world.  Legislation  proceeds  more 
rapidly  and  more  certainly  towards  a 
definite  end  when  there  are  one  or 
two  members  greatly  superior  to  their 
associates ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  we  get  our  best  legislation  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  House  has  indulged  some  of 
its  members  in  far  too  much  personal 
wrangling,  and  thereby  the  country 
has  been  disgraced  in  its  high  places. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  rancor  and  ill- 
will  may  be  worked  oif  during  the 
political  campaign,  in  fervent  labor 
against  the  cause  of  the  common 
enemy.  A  very  sensible  course  was 
pursued  in  this  body  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  its 
members  to  defend  their  joint  action 
in  the  canvass  now  about  to  open. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  good  temper. 
It  took  to  itself  in  Johnson's  time  cer- 
tain powers  and  prerogatives,  that  it 
is  slow  to  relinquish.  It  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  repeal  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  and  it  persists  in  treating  many 
of  the  President's  appointments  from 
an  attitude  of  hostility.  Three  or 
four  of  its  members  are  earnestly  for 
a  thorough  reform  in  the  entire  civil 


service  of  the  country ;  but  the  large 
majority  cling  to  the  old  vicious  sys- 
tem with  a  tenacity,  that  would  be 
vastly  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  public  good  in  its  con- 
sequences. There  are  financial  quacks 
in  the  body,  as  I  suppose  there  always 
will  be  ;  but  we  owe  the  Senate  grate- 
ful words  for  saving  us  from  some  of 
the  wild  projects  brought  out  in  the 
lower  branch. 

In  signifying  his  formal  acceptance 
of  office,  the  President  said  he  should 
have  no  policy  to  enforce  against  the 
will  of  the  people.  So  far  as  I  see, 
he  has  made  but  one  departure  from 
this  declaration.  The  country  does 
not  want  San  Domingo,  and  there  was 
never  any  reason  for  thinking  it  did. 
It  was  a  grave  blunder  to  push  the 
treaty  as  the  President  did,  and  we 
shall  be  fortunate  if  we  escape  with 
no  more  serious  consequences  than 
have  yet  resulted.  Some  mistakes  of 
appointment  to  office  have  been  made, 
and  on  this  account  there  is  local  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  administration; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  either  deep  or 
wide-spread.  I  expect  the  country  to 
give  him  and  his  friends  in  Congress 
a  hearty  indorsement  in  October  and 
November.  The  Republican  vote  in 
the  next  house  will  not  be  so  strong 
as  it  is  in  this ;  but  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt  that  it  will  be  large  enough 
to  insure  the  President  a  cordial  sup- 
port during  the  last  half  of  his  term. 
SIDNEY  ANDREWS. 
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"  Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  lad, 
Who  stood  expectant  hy ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head." 

WE  were  sitting  together  on  the  piazza  at  the  New  Sybaris,  on 
McSparren  Hill.  We  had  seen  the  express-wagon  pass  round  to  the 
kitchen,  with  its  parcels  and  stores ;  and,  of  course,  in  'a  moment, 
little  Adrian  came  stumbling  round,  important  with  "  The  Herald  " 
and  the  news.  The  boy  had  been  well  instructed  by  Jonas,  and  was 
reading  the  headings  of  the  despatches. 

"  Great  news,  great  news,  grandpapa !  "  said  the  boy. 

"  And  what  is  the  news,  my  son  ?  "  said  his  fond  grandpapa,  laying 
down  Carlyle's  "  Frederic." 

"  The  French  have  made  war  against  Prussia :  the  whole  army  is 
moving  ;  and  a  great  battle  is  expected  to-morrow  on  the  Rhine  !  " 

"  Pshaw,  my  boy ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  never  scolds 
Adrian  when  he  can  help  it.  "  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
sell  your  poor  old  grandfather  with  news  that  was  old  before  he  was 
born  ?  "  and  he  went  on  with  the  battle  of  Minden. 

The  rest  of  us  chuckled  inwardly,  and  bade  Adrian  go  tell  his 
grandmother.  The  dear  saint  likes  sugar  as  well  as  ever,  and  she 
likes  a  good  novel  a  little  better  than  ever ;  but  she  loves  children 
more,  and  our  children  most  of  all.  So  she  laid  down  her  "  Three 
Guardsmen  "  kindly,  as  the  boy  came  to  her  in  the  parlor,  and  lis- 
tened kindly  as  he  began  to  deliver  himself,  a  little  more  cautiously,  of 
the  lesson  he  had  learned  so  well. 

"  There  is  great  news,  grandmamma." 

"  News  ?     Is  there,  my  darling  ?     And  what  is  the  news  ?  " 
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"  The  French  have  declared  war.  The  French  army  is  in  motion ; 
and  the  Germans  are  massing  their  troops  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  there 
will  be  a  great  battle  to-morrow." 

The  old  lady  tried  to  look  sympathetic ;  but  ghe  had  too  often  told 
the  children  that  there  "  was  no  joke  where  there  was  a  lie."  So  she 
put  her  arms  round  the  boy,  and  said,  "  Adrian,  dear,  it  is  not  nice 
to  make  fun  of  your  old  grandmother.  A  joke  is  very  well ;  but  you 
must  not  stretch  the  truth,  you  know."  So  she  kissed  him,  and  went 
on  with  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan  and  the  king  in  the  trenches. 

The  boy  is  a  brave  boy,  but  he  is  not  used  to  be  snubbed  by  his 
grandmother ;  and  he  came  out  on  the  piazza  again,  a  little  disturbed, 
and  took  refuge  with  Josiah,  who  was  sitting  on  the  side-steps,  whit- 
tling out  the  rafters  for  Caesar's  bridge.  This  boy  will  be  examined 
for  entrance  at  Antioch  in  September.  Josiah  saw  that  he  was  hurt, 
and  comforted  him  by  saying,  "  Never  mind  them,  old  fellow.  Get 
out  your  knife,  and  come  and  shorten  these  trabes  for  me." 

"Well,"  said  Ade,  "I  don't  mind  much;  but  the  whole  French 
nation  is  up,  and  are  going  to  put  down  the  Germans  forever." 

"  Oh,  stuff !  "  said  Josiah :  "  I  have  enough  of  that  in  the  Latin.  Just 
you  measure  this  shingle  on  the  square ;  and  mark  it  off  with  the 
green  pencil,  so." 

And  then  our  poor  little  newsmonger  broke  down ;  and,  for  all  his 
manliness,  his  face  screwed  up,  and  he  began  to  cry. 

The  present  generation  had  to  interfere  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  take  a  little  interest  in  the  thousandth  and  first  tale,  which 
tells  of  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  Gaul. 

Fortunate  for  us  who  have  only  to  look  upon  the  lightnings  of 
the  distant  storm.  So  the  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  proclamations  in 
New  England,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  follow  the  marches  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Marlborough  ;  and  the  fathers  and  the  children  believe  that 
the  same  God  educes  good  out  of  the  selfishness  of  Louis  or  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon. 

"  To  thee  there's  nothing  Old  appears; 
Great  God,  there's  nothing  New." 


But  we  must  wait  for  cable  despatches  no  longer.  The  day  of  issue 
has  come  ;  and  here  is  the  month's  magazine  of  collections. 

"  But  you  have  given  us  no  order,  Mr.  Editor." 

"  Ah,  no  !  Take  the  natural  order :  go  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Begin  with  Homer,  and  come  out  with  the  adjournment  of 
Congress." 
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MR.  EMEUS  ox,  in  his  essay  on 
"Books/'  says,  "Of  the  old  Greek 
books,  I  think  there  are  five  which  we 
cannot  spare.  1.  Homer,  who,  in 
spite  of  Pope  and  all  the  learned  up- 
roar of  centuries,  has  really  the  true 
fire,  and  is  good  for  simple  minds,  is 
the  true  and  adequate  germ  of  Greece, 
and  occupies  that  place  in  history 
which  nothing  can  supply."  .  And,  of 
translations,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  read  all  the  books  that 
I  have  named,  and  all  good  books,  in 
translations.  .  .  .  The  Italians  have  a 
fling  at  translators,  —  i  traditori  tra- 
duttori,  —  but  I  thank  them.  ...  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  swimming 
across  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to 
go  to  Boston,  as  of  reading  all  my 
books  in  originals,  when  I  have  them 
rendered  for  me  in  my  mother-tongue." 

This  is  the  first  considerable  Ameri- 
can attempt  at  the  translation  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  we  shall  hardly  be  charged 
with  national  vanity  in  pronouncing 
it  the  best  translation  that  has  ever 
been  made.  In  the  minute  details  of 
scholarship,  others  have  equalled  or 
surpassed  Mr.  Bryant ;  and  Chapman 
or  Cowper  had,  perhaps,  as  keen  an 
eye  for  all  those  subtle  matters  which 
are  "  only  within  eyeshot  of  a  poetical 
spirit's  inspection;"  but  no  one  has 
so  subordinated  his  power  in  the  use 
of  English,  and  his  own  poetical 
genius,  to  the  duty  of  rendering  the 
original  with  entire,  substantial  accu- 
racy, and  in  a  smooth-flowing,  simple 
verse,  that  might  worthily  represent 
it. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us 
that  he  has  endeavored,  first,  to  add 
nothing  of  his  own,  and  to  give,  so 
far  as  our  language  would  allow,  all 
that  he  found  in  the  original  j  and, 


second,  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of 
style  of  Homer,  "who  wrote  for  the 
popular  ear,  and  according  to  the 
genius  of  his  language.  ...  I  have 
sought  to  attain  what  belongs  to  the 
original,  —  a  fluent,  narrative  style, 
which  shall  carry  the  reader  forward 
without  the  impediment  of  unexpect- 
ed inversions  and  capricious  phrases." 
Mr.  Bryant  further  states,  that  he 
chose  blank  verse  because  it  enabled 
him  to  keep  close  to  the  original, 
"  without  any  sacrifice  either  of  ease 
or  spirit  in  the  expression."  He  did 
not  adopt  the  ballad  measure,  because 
it  would  have  had  the  disadvantage 
of  rhyme,  the  use  of  which  "  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  petty  infidelities," 
and  would  have  tended  to  make  the 
version  conform  in  style  and  spirit  to 
the  old  ballads  of  our  own  literature ; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  truly  suggests  that 
the  Homeric  poems,  although  in  some 
particulars  resembling  ballads,  are  yet 
"beyond  the  popular  ballads  of  any 
modern  nation  in  reach  of  thought, 
and  richness  of  phraseology."  He 
abandoned  the  hexameter  "princi- 
pally for  the  reason,  that,  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  confessedly  an  imperfect 
form  of  versification,  the  true  rhythm 
of  which  is  very  difficult  for  those 
whose  ear  is  accustomed  only  to  our 
ordinary  metres  to  perceive;"  and 
again,  after  speaking  of  certain  ex- 
periments of  his  own  with  the  hexam- 
eter, he  says,  "  This  difficulty  of  sub- 
duing the  thought,  by  compression  or 
expansion  of  phrase,  to  the  limits  it 
must  fill,  would  alone  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  deter  me  from  attempting  a 
translation  in  hexameters." 

In  thus  stating  what  he  sought  to 
do,  Mr.  Bryant  has  truly  indicated 
what  he  has  done.  It  was  a  difficult 
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task,  worthy  to  be  set  before  himself 
by  a  man  of  a  simple,  sincere,  and 
lofty  strain;  and  it  has  been  performed 
with  very  distinguished  success.  As 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  hexameter 
measure,  we  must  accept  Mr.  Bryant's 
statements  as  conclusive  on  the  point 
of  a  translation  to  be  made  by  him  in 
that  measure.  And  yet,  both  in 
Englislj  and  German,  specimens  of 
Homeric  translation  into  hexameter 
have  been  printed,  which  leave  us  good 
ground  to  expect  that  the  difficulties 
referred'to  will  some  time  be  overcome. 
We  regret  that  the  glory  of  conquer- 
ing them  was  not  to  be  added  to  the 
other  trophies  of  our  author. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  poet  who  partakes 
in  full  measure  of  all  that  most  plainly 
distinguishes  modern  poetry  from  the 
ancient.  His  lines  "To  a  Water- 
Fowl  "  —  a  poem  so  characteristic  of 
him,  and  one  which  penetrates  so  sure- 
ly and  so  deeply  into  the  human  heart 
to-day — mark  an  immense  divergence 
in  thought  and  manner  from  the  Ho- 
meric poetry.  And  yet,  in  his  simple 
love  of  nature,  in  his  directness  of 
thought  and  expression,  in  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  in  that  elevation 
of  tone  that  breeds  "  the  grand  style," 
and  in  the  earnest,  not  to  say  eager 
and  fiery,  temper  which  his  political 
writings  sometimes  discover,  one  may 
discern  or  guess  at  qualities  that 
should  draw  our  poet  to  the  study  of 
Homer,  and  should  especially  qualify 
him  for  the  successful  translation  of  it. 

But  we  are  detaining  our  readers 
from  certain  passages  which  we  desire 
to  lay  before  them.  Take  this  one,  to 
begin  with.  After  the  breaking  of 
the  truce,  in  the  fourth  book,  the  march 
of  the  two  armies  to  renew  the  battle 
is  thus  described :  — 

41  As  when  the  ocean-billows,  wave  on  wave, 
Are  pushed  along  to  the  resounding  shore 
Before  the  western  wind,  and  first  the  surge 


Uplifts  itself,  and  then  against  the  land 
Dashes  and  roars,  and  round  the  headland  peaks 
Tosses  on  high,  and  spouts  its  foam  afar; 
So  moved  the  serried  phalanxes  of  Greece 
To  battle,  file  succeeding  file,  each  chief 
Giving  command  to  his  own  troops :  the  rest 
Marched  noiselessly;  you  might  have  thought  no 

voice 

Was  in  the  breasts  of  all  that  mighty  throng, 
So  silently  they  all  obeyed  their  chiefs, 
Their  showy  armor  glittering  as  they  moved 
In  firm  array.     But  as  the  numerous  flock 
Of  some  rich  man,  while  the  white  milk  is  drawn 
Within  his  sheepfold,  hear  the  plaintive  call 
Of  their  own  lambs,  and  bleat  incessantly, 
Such  clamors  from  the  mighty  Trojan  host 
Arose:  nor  was  the  war-cry  one,  nor  one 
The  voice,  but  words  of  mingled  languages; 
For  they  were  called  from  many  different  climes." 

That  this  is  strong  and  good  English 
verse ;  that  the  images  are  presented 
clearly,  poetically,  and  with  entire 
simplicity, — any  one  may  see.  Let  it 
now  be  observed  how  close  and  accu- 
rate the  translation  is ;  and  here  we 
ought  to  say,  that  this  passage  has 
been  taken  at  random,  so  far  as  this 
last-named  point  is  concerned.  The 
original  reads  literally  thus :  "  As 
when  upon  the  much-echoing  shore 
the  swell  of  the  sea  rushes,  wave 
after  wave,  the  west  wind  pressing  it 
on ;  at  first  it  swells  on  the  deep,  and 
then,  breaking  upon  the  beach,  roars 
loudly  ;  and,  curving  about  the  head- 
lands, towers  up  and  spits  out  the  foam 
of  the  sea :  —  so,  then,  the  phalanxes 
of  the  Greeks  moved,  unceasingly, 
one  after  another,  to  the  battle. 
Each  of  the  leaders  gave  orders  to  his 
own:  the  rest  went  silent;  and  you 
would  have  said  that  this  great  army 
followed,  having  not  a  voice  in  their 
breasts,  —  in  stillness  fearing  their 
leaders;  and  around  them  all  the 
beautiful  armor,  clothed  wherewith 
they  were  marching  in  array,  was 
gleaming.  But  the  Trojans,  —  even 
as  the  myriad  sheep  of  a  rich  man 
stand  in  the  court-yard  while  they  are 
drained  of  their  white  milk,  bleating 
incessantly  as  they  hear  the  voice  of 
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their  lambs,  —  so  rose  the  battle-cry 
in  the  wide  army  of  the  Trojans  :  for 
the  cry  of  all  was  not  alike,  nor  was 
the  voice  one  ;  but  the  language  was 
mingled,  and  the  men  were  called  from 
many  quarters."  We  translate  liter- 
ally, and  do  not  seek  overmuch,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  to  avoid  stiffness 
and  awkwardness  of  phrase. 

Lord  Derby  has  been  much  praised 
for  fidelity  and  accuracy.  Let  his  ver- 
sion be  compared  with  the  foregoing, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  inferior  it  is 
to  Mr.  Bryant's  in  every  particular. 
It  runs  thus  :  — 

"  As  by  the  west  wind  driven,  the  ocean  waves 
Dash  forward  on  the  far-resouuding  shore, 
Wave  upon  wave ;  first  curls  the  ruffled  sea 
With  whit'ning  crests;  anon  with  thund'ring  roar 
It  breaks  upon  the  beach,  and  from  the  crags 
Recoiling  flings  in  giant  curves  its  head 
Aloft,  and  tosses  high  the  wild  sea-spray: 
Column  on  column,  so  the  hosts  of  Greece 
Pour'd.  ceaseless,  to  the  war;  to  each  the  chiefs 
Their  orders  gave;  the  rest  in  silence  mov'd: 
Nor  would  ye  deem  that  mighty  mass  endued 
With  power  of  speech,  so  silently  they  moved 
In  awe  of  their  great  captains ;  far  around 
Flashed  the  bright  armor  they  were  girt  withal. 

On  th'  other  hand,  the  Trojans,  as  the  flocks 
That  in  the  court-yard  of  some  wealthy  lord 
In  countless  numbers  stand,  at  milking-time, 
Incessant  bleating,  as  their  lambs  they  hear: 
So  rose  their    mingled    clamors    through    the 

camp; 

For  not  one  language  nor  one  speech  was  there, 
But  many  nations  called  from  distant  lands." 

The  ninth  book  contains  the  night 
embassy  of  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  Phce- 
nix,  to  Achilles,  and  the  great  debate 
between  them.  The  speeches  in  Ho- 
mer have  always  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. Mr.  Gladstone  has  bestowed 
upon  them  the  most  emphatic  praise ; 
and,  in  reference  to  Achilles,  he  says, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  his  speeches 
may  challenge  comparison  with  all 
that  we  find  in  Homer,  and  with  all 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  three  thou- 
sand years  have  added  to  our  records 
of  human  eloquence."  It  is  impossi- 
ble, perhaps,  to  give  a  true  impression 


of  these  speeches  in  the  ninth  book, 
without  quoting  the  whole ;  and  it  is 
surely  impossible  to  quote  the  whole 
here ;  but  we  will  give  the  beginning 
of  the  reply  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses :  — 

"  The  swift  Achilles  answered  him  and  said, 
Son  of  Laertes,  nobly  born,  and  versed 
In  wise  devices,  let  me  frankly  speak 
Just  as  I  think,  and  just  as  I  shall  act. 
Hateful  to  me  as  are  the  gates  of  hell 
Is  he,  who,  hiding  one  thing  in  his  heart, 
Utters  another.    I  shall  speak  as  seems 
To  me  the  best ;  nor  deem  I  that  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  or  the  other  Greeks,  can  move 
My  settled  purpose,  since  no  thanks  are  paid 
To  him  who  with  the  enemy  maintains 
A  constant  battle:  equal  is  the  meed 
Of  him  who  stands  aloof  and  him  who  fights 
Manfully;  both  the  coward  and  the  brave 
Are  held  in  equal  honor,  and  they  die 
An  equal  death,  — the  idler  and  the  man 
Of  mighty  deeds.     For  me  there  is  no  store 
Of  wealth  laid  up  from  all  that  I  have  borne, 
Exposing  life  in  battle.    As  a  bird 
Brings  to  her  unfledged  young  the  food  she  finds, 
Though  she  herself  be  fasting,  so  have  I 
Had  many  a  night  unvisited  by  sleep, 
And  passed  in  combat  many  a  bloody  day, 
Fighting  beside  these  warriors  for  their  wives. 
Twelve  cities  have  I  with  my  fleet  laid  waste, 
And  with  my  Myrmidons  have  I  o'erthrown 
Eleven  upon  this  fertile  Trojan  coast. 
Full  many  a  precious  spoil  from  these  I  bore, 
And  to  Atndes  Agamemnon  gave. 
He,  loitering  in  his  fleet,  received  them  all: 
Few  he  distributed,  and  many  kept. 
To  chiefs  and  princes  he  indeed  assigned 
Prizes,  which  now  they  hold.     From  me  alone 
Of  all  the  Greeks  he  takes  my  prize :  he  takes 
My  bride,  whom  well  I  loved ;  and  let  him  keep 
The  damsel.    But  what  need  is  there  that  Greeks 
Wage  war  against  the  Trojans  ?    For  what  cause 
Did  Agamemnon,  gathering  from  our  realms 
An  army,  lead  it  hither?    Was  it  not 
Because  of  fair-haired  Helen?    Are  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  then,  the  only  men  on  earth 
Who  love  their  wives  ?  " 

Pope,  in  his  famous  couplet,  said,  — 

"  Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell; " 

and  "Pope's  rendering,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "is  not  quite  unworthy." 
But  note  with  what  manly  directness 
Mr.  Bryant  has  translated  the  original, 
which  says,  "  For  he  is  hateful  to  me 
as  the  gates  of  Hades,  who  hides  one 
thing  in  his  heart  and  says  another." 
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Here  is  a  fine  passage  from  the 
tenth  book,  describing  the  starting  of 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  upon  their  raid 
by  night  into  the  Trojan  camp :  — 

"  When  the  twain 

Were  all  accoutred  in  their  dreadful  arms, 
Forward  they  went,  and  left  the  assembled  chiefs, 
While,  sent  by  Pallas  forth,  upon  their  right 
A  heron  flew  beside  their  path.    The  bird 
They  saw  not,  for  the  night  was  dark,  but  h?ard 
Its  rustling  wings.    Ulysses  at  the  sound 
Rejoiced,  and  supplicated  Pallas  thus:  — 

"  '  Hear!  daughter  of  the  ^Egis-bearer,  Jove  ! 
Thou  who  art  near  me  in  all  dangers,  thou 
Whose  eye  is  on  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
Befriend  me,  Pallas,  yet  again,  and  grant 
That,  laden  with  great  glory,  we  return 
Safe  to  the  galleys,  mighty  deeds  performed, 
And  woe  inflicted  on  the  Trojan  race.' 

"  Next,  Diomed,  the  great  in  battle,  prayed:  — 
*  Daughter  invincible  of  Jove !  give  ear 
Also  to  me.    Be  with  me  now,  as  once 
Thou  didst  attend  on  Tydeus,  nobly  born, 
My  father,  when  he  bore  an  embassy 
To  Thebe  from  the  Achaians.    He  beside 
The  Asopus  left  the  Achaians  mailed  in  brass, 
And  bore  a  friendly  message  to  the  sons 
Of  Cadmus,  and  on  his  return  performed 
Full  many  a  mighty  deed  with  aid  from  thee, 
Great  goddess !  for  thou  stoodest  by  his  side. 
Stand  now  by  me :  be  thou  my  shield  and  guard; 
And  I,  in  turn,  will  offer  up  to  thee 
A  yearling  heifer,  broad  between  the  horns, 
Which  never  ploughman  yet  hath  tamed  to  bear 
The  yoke.    Her  to  thine  altar  will  I  bring, 
With  gilded  horns,  to  be  a  sacrifice.' 

"So  prayed  they.     Pallas  listened  to  their 

prayers ; 

And,  having  supplicated  thus  the  child 
Of  Jove  Almighty,  the  two  chiefs  went  on 
Like  lions  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Through  slaughter,  heaps  of  corses,  and  black 
blood." 

Let  us  quote,  also,  that  famous 
speech  of  Sarpedon,  of  which  Glad- 
stone says,  "Never  has  the  idea  of 
regal  duty  and  responsibility,  both  in 
general  and  with  respect  to  war  in 
particular,  been  more  nobly  set  forth 
than  in  the  speech  of  Sarpedon  to 
Glaucus,  in  the  twelfth  Iliad,  before 
the  high-souled  speaker  proceeded  to 
execute  what  was,  on  the  Trojan  side, 
by  far  the  greatest  exploit  of  the 
war."  This  is  it:  — 


"  Why,  Glaucus,  are  we  honored,  on  the  shores 
Of  Lycia,  with  the  highest  seat  at  feasts, 
And  with  full  cups  V    Why  look  men  up  to  us 
As  to  the  gods  ?    And  why  do  we  possess 
Broad,  beautiful  enclosures,  full  of  vines 
And  wheat,  beside  the  Xanthus  ?    Then  it  well 
Becomes  us,  foremost  in  the  Lycian  ranks 
To  stand  against  the  foe,  where'er  the  fight 
Is  hottest;  so  our  well-armed  Lycian  men 
Shall  say,  and  truly,   '  Not  ingloriously 
Our  kings  bear  rule  in  Lycia,  where  they  feast 
On  fallings  of  the  flock,  and  drink  choice  wine ; 
For  they  excel  in  valor,  and  they  fight 
Among  our  foremost.'     O  my  friend !  if  we, 
Leaving  this  war,  could  flee  from  age  and  death, 
I  should  not  here  be  fighting  in  the  van, 
Nor  would  I  send  thee  to  the  glorious  war; 
But  now,  since  there  are  many  modes  of  death 
Impending  o'er  us,  which  no  man  can  hope 
To  shun,  let  us  press  on,  and  give  renown 
To  other  men,  or  win  it  for  ourselves !  " 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
passage  about  which  Matthew  Arnold 
quotes  the  following  story  from  Robert 
Wood :  "  He  says,  that  in  1762,  at  the 
end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  being 
then  Under-Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
directed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  Council,  Lord  Granville,  a  few  days 
before  he  died,  with  the  preliminary 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  'I 
found  him,'  he  continues,  '  so  languid, 
that  I  proposed  postponing  my  busi- 
ness for  another  time  :  but  he  insisted 
that  I  should  stay,  saying  it  could  not 
prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his  duty ; 
and,  repeating  the  following  out  of  Sar- 
pedon's  speech,  he  dwelled  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  third  line, 
which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  distin- 
guishing part  he  had  taken  in  public 
aifairs.'  [Then  follow  the  Greek  lines 
corresponding  to  the  passage  in  the  ex- 
tract above  quoted,  beginning  with  ( 0 
my  friend  ! '  and  ending  with  '  let  us 
press  on ; '  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original, 
toper,  '  let  us  go/]  '  His  lordship  re- 
peated the  last  word  several  times,  with 
a  calm  and  determinate  resignation ; 
and,  after  a  serious  pause  of  some 
minutes,  he  desired  to  hear  the  treaty 
read,  to  which  he  listened  with  great 
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attention,  and  recovered  spirits  enough 
to  declare  the  approbation  of  a  dying 
statesman  (I  use  his  own  words)  "  on 
the  most  glorious  war,  and  most  honor- 
able peace,  this  nation  ever  saw.'7  3 

Near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  book, 
there  is  a  line  or  two  where,  again,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Bryant's 
method  with  Lord  Derby's.  The  Tro- 
jans were  in  danger  of  being  driven 
back  from  the  ships ;  and  Hector,  after 
talking  with  Polydamas,  was  about  to 
hurry  away  to  another  part  of  the 
field.  The  original,  to  give  it  exactly, 
reads  thus:  "He  said,  and,  like  a 
snowy  mountain,  rushed  away,  shout- 
ing, and  flew  among  the  Trojans  and 
their  allies."  Lord  Derby  translates : 

"He  said;  and,  like  a  snow-clad  mountain,  high 
Uprose;  and,  loudly  shouting,  in  hot  haste 
Flew  through  the  Trojan  and  confederate  host." 

Now,  it  is  indeed  necessary,  in 
translating,  to  supply  something,  be- 
cause "  snowy  mountains  "  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  "rushing,"  or  "shout- 
ing," or  "  flying ; "  but  to  insert  the 
word  "uprose,"  when  Hector  was 
already  on  his  feet  upon  the  battle- 
field, is  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  a 
very  bungling,  as  well  as  a  very  un- 
imaginative way.  What  is  meant,  of 
course,  is  that  Hector  looked  like  a 
snowy  mountain  as  he  ran ;  and  Mr. 
Bryant,  in  a  true  poetical  spirit, 
says,  — 

"He  spake;  and  with  a  shout  he  rushed  away, 
Seen  from  afar  like  a  snow-mountain's  peak, 
And  flew  among  the  Trojans  and  allies." 

In  the  twenty-third  book,  where 
Meriones  has  gone  with  a  train  of 
mules  to  Mount  Ida,  to  fetch  wood  for 
the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus,  and  they 
are  about  to  return,  Mr.  Bryant  trans- 
lates, — 

"Then,  splitting  the  great  trunks. 
They  bound  them  on  the  mules,  that  beat  the 
earth 


With  hasty  footsteps  through  the  tangled  wood, 
Impatient  for  the  plain." 

There  is  here  a  suggestion  of  the 
trotting  movement  of  the  mules  that 
is  very  good.  Lord  Derby  misses  it : — 

"  The  wood  they  clove, 

And  bound  it  to  the  mules :  these  took  their  way 
Through  the  thick  brushwood,  hurrying  to  the 
plain." 

The  phrase  in  the  original  is,  they 
"divided  (or  measure  doff)  the  ground 
with  their  feet ; "  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
periphrasis  for  "  took  their  way." 

The  beautiful  ending  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  fourteenth  book  where 
Jupiter  and  Juno  meet  and  slumber 
upon  Mount  Gargarus,  is  rendered 
thus :  — 

"  Underneath  the  pair 

The  sacred  earth  threw  up  her  freshest  herbs,  — 
The  dewy  lotus,  and  the  crocus-flower, 
And  thick  and  soft  the  hyacinth.    All  these 
Upbore  them  from  the  ground.    Upon  this  couch 
They  lay,  while  o'er  them  a  bright  golden  cloud 
Gathered,  and  shed  its  drops  of  glistening  dew." 

Here  is  a  passage  from  the  seven- 
teenth book.  Patroclus,  in  the  six- 
teenth book,  had  fallen,  wounded  first 
by  Euphorbus.  Menelaus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth,  is  guard- 
ing the  body :  — 

"  As  walks 

A  heifer  moaning  round  her  new-born  young, 
So  fair-haired  Menelaus  stalked  around 
The  body  of  Patroclus,  holding  forth 
His  spear  and  great  round  shield,  intent  to  slay 
Whoever  came  against  him." 

Euphorbus  comes,  seeking  to  spoil 
Patroclus  of  his  armor,  and  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Menelaus :  — 

"  He  fell  with  clashing  arms. 
His  locks,  which  were  like  those  the  Graces  wear, 
And  ringlets,  bound  with  gold  and  silver  bands, 
Were  drenched  with  blood.    As  when  some  hus« 

bandman 

Rears  in  a  lonely  and  well-watered  spot 
An  olive-tree,  with  widely-spreading  boughs, 
Beautiful  with  fresh  shoots,  and  putting  forth 
White  blossoms,  gently  waved  by  every  wind, 
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A  sudden  blast  descends  with  mighty  sweep 
And  tears  it  from  its  bed,  and  lays  it  prone 
Upon  the  earth,  —  so  lay  Euphorbus,  skilled 
To  wield  the  spear,  and  son  of  Panthoiis,  slain 
And  spoiled  by  Menelaus,  Atreus'  son." 

There  are  but  few  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
lines  so  poor  as  the  last  two  or  three 
in  this  passage. 

In  the  eighteenth  book  occurs  the 
apparition  of  Achilles  on  the  edge  of 
the  battle-field,  when  he  scattered  the 
Trojans  with  a  shout.  Patroclus  had 
on  the  armor  of  Achilles,  and  was  lying 
dead  upon  the  field ;  and  Thetis  had 
forbidden  her  son  to  take  part  in  the 
fight  until  she  had  brought  him  his 

new  armor :  — 

"  He  came 

Without  the  wall,  and  stood  beside  the  trench, 
Nor  mingled  with  the  Greeks ;  for  he  revered 
His  mother's  words.    He  stood,  and  called  aloud; 
And  Pallas,  from  the  host,  returned  his  shout, — 
A  shout  that  carried  infinite  dismay 
Into  the  Trojan  squadrons.     As  the  sound 
Of  trumpet  rises  clear  when  deadly  foes 
Lay  siege  to  a  walled  city,  nuch  was  heard 
The  clear  shout  uttered  by  ^Eacides. 
The  hearts  of  all  who  heard  that  brazen  voice 
Were  troubled,  and  their  steeds  with  flowing 

manes 
Turned  backward  with  the  chariots,  —  such  the 

dread 

Of  coming  slaughter.    When  the  charioteers 
Beheld  the  terrible  flame  that  played  unquenched 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  magnanimous  son 
Of  Peleus,  lighted  by  the  blue-eyed  maid 
Minerva,  they  were  struck  with  panic  fear. 
Thrice  o'er  the  trench  Achilles  shouted;  thrice 
The  men  of  Troy  and  their  renowned  allies 
Fell  into  wild  disorder." 

The  translation  of  the  wonderful 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
in  the  eighteenth  book,  is  very  suc- 
cessful. We  can  only  give  a  short 
specimen  of  it :  — 

"And  there  the  artist  wrought  a  herd  of  beeves, 
High-horned,  and  sculptured  all  in  gold  and  tin. 
They  issued  lowing  from  their  stalls  to  seek 
Their  pasture,  by  a  murmuring  stream  that  ran 
Rapidly  through  its  reeds.  Four  herdsmen,  graved 
In  gold,  were  with  the  beeves,  and  nine  fleet  dogs 
Followed.    Two  lions,  seizing  on  a  bull 
Among  the  foremost  cattle,  dragged  him  off 
Fearfully  bellowing;    hounds    and    herdsmen 
rushed 


To  rescue  him.     The  lions  tore  their  prey, 
And  lapped  the  entrails  and  the  crimson  blood. 
Vainly  the  shepherds  pressed  around,  and  urged 
Their  dogs,  that  shrank  from  fastening  with  their 

teeth 
Upon  the  lions,  but  stood  near  and  bayed. 

"  There  also  did  illustrious  Vulcan  grave 
A  fair,  broad  pasture,  in  a  pleasant  glade, 
Full  of  white  sheep,  and  stalls,  and  cottages, 
And  many  a  shepherd's  fold  with  sheltering  roof." 

But  we  must  draw  these  quotations 
to  a  close.  Let  them  end  with  the 
coming  of  Priam  into  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  and  his  supplication  for  the 
body  of  Hector,  —  a  passage  of  which 
Quintilian  exclaimed,  "  What  perora- 
tion of  a  speech  will  ever  be  thought 
equal  to  the  entreaties  of  Priam  be- 
seeching Achilles  for  the  body  of  his 
son."  It  reads  thus :  — 

"  Unmarked  the  royal  Priam  entered  in, 
And,  coming  to  Achilles,  clasped  his  knees, 
And  kissed  those  fearful,  slaughter-dealing  hands 
By  which  so  many  of  his  sons  had  died. 

And  thus  King  Priam  supplicating  spake:  — 

"  '  Think  of  thy  father,  an  old  man  like  me, 
God-like  Achilles !     On  the  dreary  veyge 
Of  closing  life  he  stands,  and  even  now 
Haply  is  fiercely  pressed  by  those  who  dwell 
Around  him,  and  has  none  to  shield  his  age 
From  war  and  its  disasters.    Yet  his  heart 
Rejoices  when  he  hears  thou  yet  dost  live, 
And  every  day  he  hopes  that  his  dear  son 
Will  come  again  from  Troy.    My  lot  is  hard; 
For  I  was  father  of  the  bravest  sons 
In  all  wide  Troy,  and  none  are  left  me  now. 
Fifty  were  with  me  when  the  men  of  Greece 
Arrived  upon  our  coast;  nineteen  of  these 
Owned,  the  same  mother,  and  the  rest  were  born 
Within  my  palaces.    Remorseless  Mars 
Already  had  laid  lifeless  most  of  these ; 
And  Hector,  whom  I  cherished  most,  whose  arm 
Defended  both  our  city  and  ourselves, 
Him  didst  thou  lately  slay  while  combating 
For  his  dear  country.     For  his  sake  I  come 
To  the  Greek  fleet,  and  to  redeem  his  corse 
I  bring  uncounted  ransom.    Oh,  revere 
The  gods,  Achilles,  and  be  merciful, 
Calling  to  mind  thy  father!  happier  he 
Than  I ;  for  I  have  borne  what  no  man  else 
That  dwells  on  earth  could  bear,  —  have  laid  my 

lips 
Upon  the  hand  of  him  who  slew  my  son.'  " 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Bryant  has  taken,  perhaps,  an 
undue  freedom  with  the  original ;  but 
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they  are  very  few,  and  we  recall  none 
in  which  the  license  is  desitute  of 
some  ground  of  support  in  the  text. 

One  could  wish  that  his  satisfaction 
in  this  book  were  not  alloyed  by  cer- 
tain small  errors  and  oversights  of 
another  sort.  Mr.  Bryant  makes 
Achilles  slay  twelve  horses  at  the 
funeral-pile  of  Patroclus  :  the  original 
says  four.  He  uniformly  says  Or- 
thryoneus,  when  it  should  be  Othryo- 
neus.  He  accents  the  o  instead  of  the 
i  in  Ilioneus,  and  appears  to  separate 
the  diphthong  at  the  end ;  and  repeat- 
edly he  accents  the  penult  of  .ZEacus, 
although  this  word  is  rightly  given  in 
other  places.  Spercheius  is  so  spelled 
and  accented  sometimes;  but  in  the 


twenty-third  book  it  is  accented  on  the 
ante-penult,  and  spelled  Sperchius. 

But  these  are  trifles.  In  all  the 
main  features  of  a  good  metrical  ver- 
sion, this  is  a  great  and  admirable 
work,  and  we  do  not  look  to  see  it 
soon  supplanted  or  matched.  The 
mere  language  of  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure,  —  "a  well  of 
English  undefiled ; "  and  so  of  the 
versification  and  the  cadence.  He 
must  be  a  poet,  and  well  accomplished 
in  his  art,  who  would  translate  Homer 
worthily  into  verse ;  and  the  English- 
speaking  world  hardly  contains  the 
man  to-day  whose  qualities  would  in- 
dicate that  he  can  rival  our  poet  in 
this  field. 


CHILDLESS. 

BY  MKS.    SAB  AH   W.    HATCH. 

PAT  McCunDY's  sturdy  boy,  and  Annie  with  tangled  hair, 
Peeping  over  my  garden-gate  to  worship  the  blossoms  there. 
Never  a  lily  so  pure  as  she, 
Never  flower  so  bonny  as  he ; 
And  the  roses  within  in  bright  array 
Nod  and  beckon  and  swing  and  sway 
A  cheery  greeting  of  odors  sweet 
To  the  ragged  children  with  bare  brown  feet ; 
And  the  world  is  nought  but  play. 


Balmy  breezes  of  golden  June,  and  sunlight's  mellow  shine, 
Weave  hour  by  hour  a  whitening  web  in  these  small  hearts  divine. 
Watching  above  through  purple  night, 
Eyes  of  stars  see  a  sorry  sight,  — 
Poison  reeking  from  pipe  and  bowl, 
Working  evil  to  body  and  soul ; 
Noisome  vapors  in  crowded  roof, 
Marring  beauty  of  warp  and  woof 

Where  their  loathsome  shadows  roll. 
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All  day  long  in  my  stately  halls  sit  knowledge  and  wit  and  power ; 
Bare  devices  of  art  and  skill  betoken  my  princely  dower ; 
And  over  it  all  a  mystery 
Ever  unsolved  in  history. 
Pat  has  lads  and  lasses  ten 
Burrowing  in  his  murky  den  ; 
While  no  soft  fingers  my  own  entwine, 
No  little  heart  clings  close  to  mine 
With  love  for  love  again. 


Childless  and  yearning,  I  dream  my  dreams  while  the  play  of  life  goes  on, 
In  a  world  ideal  claiming  my  own,  fair  Annie  and  stalwart  John,  — 
Darling  Annie,  with  locks  of  gold  j 
John  of  bearing  high  and  bold. 
Ah,  my  treasures !  my  peerless  prize ! 
Doubts  all  vanish,  and  blindness  dies ; 
And  my  soul  grows  peaceful,  erst  ternpest-tost ; 
For  I  find  the  God  the  creeds  have  lost 

In  the  flash  of  their  brave  brown  eyes. 

And  the  good  All-Father  leadeth  us,  my  children  twain  and  me, 
Through  joys  and  trials  of  earthly  lot  towards  ages  yet  to  be. 
And  for  "  ora  pro  nobis  "  their  sweet  lips  say, 
"  Our  Father  in  Heaven  who  art  alway." 
Not  smoking  incense  our  faith  can  prove, 
Nor  holy  water  our  sins  remove ; 
But  for  unknown  prayers  on  cathedral  floor, 
And  countless  "  aves  "  said  o'er  and  o'er, 
Are  reason  and  truth  and  love. 


O  myriad  little  ones  of  earth,  in  ignorance  enthralled ! 
Born  into  life  of  passions  base,  unwelcome  and  uncalled, 
God's  dear  pity  grant  you  light, 
Toiling  upwards  through  the  night. 
Steep  the  pathway  with  pitfalls  rife  j 
Dim  the  beacon,  and  hard  the  strife  : 
The  cross  bears  heavy,  —  a  grievous  load ; 
But  the  crown  is  beyond,  and  the  blest  abode, 
And  the  gift,  —  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 

HOW   JOHN   WHOPPER    GOT    CAUGHT 

IN    THE    EARTH,    AND    THEN 

GOT    OUT   AGAIN. 

THE  idea  that  came  to  me  was  at 
first  very  vague  and  indefinite  ;  neither 
was  it  at  all  certain  that  my  plan  could 
be  carried  out.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  a  peculiar  sound  which  fell  upon 
my  ear  as  soon  as  I  became  stationary, 
and  which  had  continued  to  reverberate 
through  the  darkness  all  the  while. 
As  I  had  been  obliged,  while  in  China, 
to  be  about  so  much  at  night,  I  had 
provided  myself  with  one  of  those 
compact  lanterns,  which  can  be  folded 
up,  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  with  a 
good  supply  of  best  wax  matches.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  strike  a 
light,  and^  see  what  sort  of  a  place  I 
was  floating  in.  The  sensation  of 
floating  in  equilibrium  was  delightful 
and  soothing ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  touch  something 
solid.  As  soon  as  my  candle  lighted 
up  the  cavity,  I  saw  that  the  walls  of 
my  strange  abode  were  perforated  in 
various  places  by  holes,  some  of  which 
were  large  enough  to  admit  my  body. 
Taking  my  cap  from  my  head,  I  found 
that  by  waving  it  in  the  air  I  could 
readily  waft  my  body  in  whatever 
direction  I  chose;  and,  in  less  than 
a  minute,  I  found  myself  comfortably 
seated  in  the  largest  and  most  con- 
venient of  these  cavities.  I  now  felt 
the  need  of  food  and  drink ;  and,  before 
proceeding  to  do  any  thing  else,  I 
opened  one  of  the  cans  of  concentrated 
meat,  and  with  a  glass  of  water  from 
the  jar  which  I  had  so  fortunately 
brought  with  me,  I  made  quite  a  nice 
meal.  With  all  the  burden  that 


weighed  upon  my  mind,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  when  I  thought  that  I 
was  the  only  person  that  had  ever 
dined  in  that  particular  locality.  After 
dinner,  I  stretched  myself  out,  and 
took  a  good  long  sleep.  At  last  I 
awoke  as  bright  as  a  lark,  and  began 
to  explore  the  surrounding  region. 
The  point  that  I  wished  particularly 
to  determine  was  this :  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  low,  grinding  sound  that 
I  continually  hear?  and  from  what 
locality  does  it  proceed  ?  Upon  tho 
answer  to  these  questions  depended  all 
my  hopes  of  escape.  Strapping  the  jar 
and  cans  securely  about  me,  I  thought 
that  I  would  try  to  penetrate  the  orifice 
which  I  had  entered  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
got  upon  my  feet,  the  slight  muscular 
effort  that  I  made  in  walking  lifted 
me  again  into  the  air,  and  I  found  my- 
self once  more  in  equilibrium.  At  first 
this  discouraged  and  perplexed  me; 
but  observing  that  I  could  propel  my- 
self with  the  greatest  ease  by  just 
fanning  the  air,  as  before,  with  my 
cap,  I  concluded  that  this  was  a  very 
e'asy  as  well  as  rapid  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. As  I  advanced  farther  and 
farther  into  the  cavity,  I  found  that  the 
grating  noise,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
grew  louder  and  more  distinct;  and 
after  moving  along,  perhaps  about  two 
miles,  I  came  in  sight  of  an  immense 
cylinder,  the  size  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  estimate,  as  I  could 
see  only  a  small  section  of  the  surface. 
Floating  on,  I  laid  myself  alongside 
of  the  great  tube,  and,  taking  my  knife 
from  my  pocket,  tapped  the  cylinder 
several  times,  and  found  that  it  was 
composed  of  some  very  hard  and 
resonant  metal,  entirely  unlike  any 
thing  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  was  of  a  bright  vermilion  color, 
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highly  polished  in  certain  places,  and 
somewhat  rough  and  honey-combed 
in  others.  From  the  vibration  that 
came  when  I  struck  it  with  my  knife, 
I  inferred  that  it  must  be  hollow.  I 
only  needed  to  try  one  further  exper- 
iment, in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  my 
suspicions  and  hopes  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  cylinder,  and  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  sound  that  I  had  heard,  and 
which  now  reverberated  loudly  on  every 
side,  were  correct.  Observing,  that,  at 
a  point  not  far  off,  the  cylinder  came 
.almost  in  contact  with  the  wall  that 
surrounded  it,  I  approached  the  spot, 
and  stuck  two  red  wafers,  one  on  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  directly  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  wall,  with  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  an  inch  between  them. 
I  would  here  observe,  in  explanation 
of  my  happening  to  have  these  wafers 
about  me,  that  they  still  continued  to 
be  used  in  China,  and  I  generally 
carried  half  a  dozen  or  more  about  me 
in  a  stiff  envelope.  Now  came  the 
crisis  of  my  destiny  !  If  the  relative 
position  of  the  wafers  remained  for  an 
hour  unchanged,  there  was  no  hope 
for  poor  John  Whopper.  With  my 
watch — which,  by  the  way,  I  had  pro- 
tected against  the  disturbance  of  the 
magnetic  currents  by  a  compensation 
balance  —  in  my  hand,  I  gazed  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  upon  the  two 
wafers.  Fifteen  minutes  passed.  In 
this  time,  the  earth  had  revolved  one 
ninety-sixth  part  of  its  daily  course, 
and  the  inhabitants  on  the  surface  had 
travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
If  my  hopes  are  well  founded,  it  is 
hardly  time  yet  for  me  to  perceive  any 
change  in  the  two  red  spots  upon  which 
my  gaze  is  fixed.  A  half  hour  slowly 
passes.  I  do  believe  that  the  wafers 
are  not  directly  opposite  to  each  other  ! 
let  me  wait  a  little  while  longer,  that 
I  may  be  certain.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  it,  — the  right  edge  of  one 


wafer  just  touches  the  left  edge  of  the 
other.  Eureka  !  Hurrah  !  I  am  right. 
I  am  right.  This  big  cylinder  is  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  fixed  and  immov- 
able ;  and  these  huge  walls  are  revolv- 
ing round  it.  There's  a  discovery  to 
make  a  man  immortal !  Wh at  fools  the 
old  geographers  were  that  used  to  say, 

—  "  the  axis  is  an  imaginary  line,  run- 
ning through,"  &c.,  &c.     The  name 
of  Whopper  will  now  be  heralded  to  all 
coming  generations  with  the  names  of 
Bacon  and  Newton  and  La  Place  and 
Humboldt,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ! 
Fame,  with  her  great  silver  trumpet — 

"  Stop,  my  boy,"  I  imagine  the 
impatient  reader  is  now  saying.  "  You 
had  better  get  out  into  daylight  before 
you  crow  so  loud :  we  don't  see  how 
your  great  discovery  is  going  to  help 
you  to  do  that."  I  presume  not ;  but 
you  will  see,  if  you  are  only  patient. 

I  now  reasoned  thus  with  myself: 
"  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  hollow,  — 
about  which.  I  have  no  doubt,  —  and 
open  at  both  ends,  —  inasmuch  as  it  is 
winter  at  the  south  pole  when  it  is 
summer  at  the  north,  and  vice  versa, 

—  there  must  always  be  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  it,  —  the 
cold  air  of  one  extreme  rushing  into 
the  warmer  region  at  the  opposite  pole. 
I  have,  then,  only  to  find  some  way  of 
introducing  my  body  into  the  interior 
of  this  axis  ;  and,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  current,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
see  daylight  again." 

The  next  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done 
was  to  find  out  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  inside  the  cylin- 
der. I  had  observed,  that  in  some 
places  the  metal  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed showed  the  appearance  of  being 
honey-combed ;  and  this  gave  me  some 
encouragement.  I  now  crawled,  or 
rather  swam,  about  the  surface  of  this 
cylindrical  mass  of  metal,  and  soon 
found  an  orifice  large  enough  for  me 
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to  thrust  in  my  hand  and  arm  up  to 
the  elbow.  True  enough,  there  was  a 
strong  draught  in  there,  so  strong  that  it 
seemed  as  if  my  arm  would  be  wrenched 
from  the  socket.  Every  doubt  and 
difficulty  were  now  removed,  if  I  could 
only  find  a  hole  in  the  cylinder  three 
feet  in  diameter ;  and,  true  enough, 
after  an  hour's  search,  I  lighted  upon 
just  what  I  wanted,  —  a  good,  smooth 
opening,  and  somewhat  larger  than 
was  actually  needed  to  pass  my  body 
through.  This,  however,  was  for- 
tunate, because  I  must  have  space 
enough  to  project  myself  with  some 
force  from  the  orifice,  or  I  might  strike 
the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  be  dashed 
into  fragments. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready :  nerv- 
ing my  whole  system  for  the  terrible 
effort  and  the  frightful  risk,  I  sprang 
with  all  my  might  into  the  axis •  of  the 
earth.  After  what  I  had  experienced 
when  I  put  my  arm  into  the  cylinder, 
I  expected,  of  course,  as  soon  as  my 
whole  body  was  thrown  in  there,  that  I 
should  undergo  the  terrible  sensation 
of  being  whirled  upward  by  a  tornado. 
Instead  of  this,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
moment  that  I  had  cleared  the  orifice 
through  which  I  jumped,  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  floating  stationary  in 
the  air.  Could  it  he  that  I  was 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  current  ?  This  could  hardly  be  : 
it  was  not  possible  that  I  was  station- 
ary, for  the  hole'  through  which  I 
leaped  had  vanished  in  a  flash.  It 
then  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me, 
that  being  in  the  current,  and  as  it 
were  a  part  of  the  current,  moving  in 
it  and  with  it  without  any  resistance, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  whether 
I  was  advancing  or  not ;  and  then  I 
remembered  how  men  that  went  up  in 
balloons,  after  they  had  lost  sight  of 
the  earth,  could  not  perceive  whether 
they  were  in  motion  or  at  rest;  and 


how  our  teacher  at  the  Roxbury  school 
used  to  explain  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  conscious  of  the  rotation  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  stood,  upon  the 
same  principle.  When  I  thought  of 
all  this,  I  broke  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and 
for  a  long  time  I  could  hear  the  echoes 
thundering  through  the  cylinder. 

I  cannot  say  how  glad  I  felt  that  my 
journey  through  the  axis  of  the  earth 
occurred  at  that  period  of  the  year 
when  the  current  set  from  the  south 
to  the  north.  The  prospect  of  safety, 
if  I  were  to  be  discharged  from  the 
south  pole,  would  be  slight  indeed ; 
but  familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
various  explorers  in  the  Arctic  regions 
gave  me  the  very  natural  feeling  that 
I  should  be  in  a  measure  at  home  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  absence  of  any  sense  of  motion, 
with  the  quietness  and  darkness  that 
surrounded  me,  began  to  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  weariness ;  and  I  thought  that 
I  should  like  to  see  how  it  looked 
where  I  was :  and  so  I  lighted  my 
lantern,  which  I  had  extinguished 
when  I  leaped  into  the  axis  ;  and  the 
most  dazzling  and  marvellous  sight 
burst  upon  my  view.  I  found  that  I 
was  not  very  far  from  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  which  was  polished,  — proba- 
bly by  the  constant  friction  of  the  swift 
current  passing  through  it,  —  so  that  it 
glistened  like  a  diamond,  only  it  was 
of  one  uniform  vermilion  hue.  Re- 
flected, as  in  a  fiery  mirror,  I  caught 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  myself,  mag- 
nified to  a  gigantic  size  by  the  con- 
cave form  of  the  cylinder,  and  elongated 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  shot  by  the 
surface ;  and ,  after  this,  I  had  no 
further  doubts  as  to  whether  I  was 
moving  on  or  standing  still.  I  next 
amused  myself  by  making  all  sorts  of 
uproarious  sounds,  which  were  repeated 
up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth,  from 
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the  metallic  walls,  until  I  was  some- 
what frightened  at  the  cries  I  made ; 
for  it  seemed  as  if  fifty  wild  demons 
were  shouting  and  yelling  around  me. 
There  are  some  of  my  readers  who 
will  remember  the  old  chemical  chim- 
ney in  B-oxbury,  and  what  strange 
sounds  were  heard  there  when  the 
boys  stood  below,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing. What  I  now  heard  recalled  most 
vividly  all  those  experiences.  To 
soothe  my  mind  a  little,  I  then  took  a 
jews-harp  from  my  pocket,  and  played 
the  "Star-spangled  Banner."  The 
effect  was  beautiful  and  almost  magical, 
and  I  sank  at  once  into  a  delicious 
reverie. 

But,  as  the  time  drew  near  when  I 
supposed  that  I  might  expect  to 
emerge  from  my  present  position,  I 
began  to  feel  anxious  as  to  what  would 
become  of  me  when  I  came  out. 
I  anticipated,  of  course,  that,  moving 
at  such  a  fearful  rate,  I  must  expect 
to  shoot  up  rather  high  in  the  air ; 
and  the  question  was,  where  I  should 
probably  land.  If,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  it  is  a  clear,  open  sea  at  the 
pole,  I  shall  not  land  at  all,  but  come 
down  into  the  water.  In  this  case,  I 
am  inevitably  lost :  but  still  my  faith 
was  not  shaken  ;  after  all  that  I  had 
endured,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that 
I  should  be  left  to  perish  in  the  sea. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  trust  and 
wait. 

In.  process  of  time,  the  light  began 
to  steal  in  upon  the  darkness,  and  I 
knew  that  another  crisis  was  approach- 
ing, — the  most  trying  and  formidable 
that  I  had  been  called  to  encounter. 
And,  shortly,  out  I  went,  high 
up  in  the  air,  —  higher  —  higher,  — 
until  I  thought  that  I  should  never 
come  down  again.  But,  after  a  time, 
I  felt  that  I  was  descending ;  and  the 
fear  came  upon  me  that  I  might  tumble 
back  once  more  into  the  axis  of  the 


earth.  If  I  had  reflected  a  moment, 
I  might  have  perceived  that  this  would 
be  impossible;  for,  as  soon  as  I  had 
sunk  from  my  elevation  down  to  a 
point  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  pole,  I  met  the 
swift  current  of  air  rushing  out,  and 
was  once  more  hoisted  up  in  the  clouds. 
This  was  repeated  several  times  over  ; 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  condition 
of  a  cork  ball,  sustained  in  the  air  by 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  fountain.  It 
is  a  little  odd,  that  at  this  time  there 
came  to  my  mind  a  vivid  recollection 
of  such  a  cork  ball,  that  I  used  to  see 
tossing  about  in  front  of  the  hotel  that 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Boylston  Streets,  in  Boston. 
At  last,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  at  the 
time  when  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
highest  point  of  my  ascent,  and  there- 
fore must  be  moving  very  slowly,  I 
should  fan  the  air  with  my  cap,  as  I 
did  before,  it  might  waft  me  out  of 
the  line  of  the  north  pole ;  and  that  I 
might  as  well  come  down  into  the  sea 
and  be  drowned,  as  to  keep  on  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  this  way  forever.  The 
experiment  was  successful;  and  the 
next  time  that  I  descended,  I  came 
gently,  not  into  the  water,  but  into  a 
soft,  yielding  drift  of  snow,  which  en- 
tirely broke  the  force  of  my  fall. 

I  felt  sure  now  that  all  was  right; 
and,  scrambling  out  of  the  snow,  I 
looked  about  to  seie  where  I  was.  All 
around,  in  every  direction,  there  was  an 
open  sea  extending  to  the  horizon ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  I  had  lighted  upon 
an  iceberg,  which  had  floated  north- 
ward from  a  more  southern  region. 
After  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  a 
little  food,  I  proceeded  to  explore  the 
frozen  island,  of  which  I  had  so  unex- 
pectedly become  the  sole  proprietor 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  think  that  there  is  a  tone  of  ex- 
aggeration in  my  story,  as  I  proceed 
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to  narrate  what  I  found  there.  Thus 
far,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  that  I 
have  kept  within  range  of  pos- 
sibility, if  not  of  probability ;  I  have 
been  careful  to  explain  minutely  and 
scientifically  just  how  every  thing  came 
about;  and  if  it  should  ever  become 
as  familiar  a  thing  to  travel  through 
the  earth  as  it  is  now  to  shoot  over 


its  surface  on  railroads,  and  send  mes- 
sages instantaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  this  nar- 
rative will  not  sound  so  very  strangely 
after  all.  But  in  telling  what  I  found 
on  the  iceberg,  and  what  happened  to 
me  there,  I  may  have  to  tax  somewhat 
the  credulity  of  my  readers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUB  OLDEST  FOBTBESS. 


THE  oldest  fort  in  the  United  States, 
which,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  held  in  a  condition  of  de- 
fence against  an  enemy,  has  never 
been  attacked,  and,  it  is  easy  to  add, 
has  never  been  surrendered.  From  a 
series  of  curious  notes  by  Col.  Nehe- 
miah  Freeman,  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  after- 
wards in  the  newly-formed  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  the 
notices  of  Mr.  Samuel  Burnham, 
Gen.  Benham,  now  in  charge  of  the 
extensive  alterations  in  the  fortifica- 
tions in  Boston  Harbor,  has  furnished 
to  us  the  interesting  detail  of  the  grad- 
ual enlargement  and  improvement  by 
which  the  bastions  of  earth  and  logs 
became  in  seven  successive  stages  the 
fortifications  of  the  19th  century. 

Castle  Island,  on  which  the  fort 
now  named  Fort  Independence  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston  is  situated,  is 
about  two  miles  and  three  furlongs 
from  Boston  proper,  and  eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards  from  the  Point 
of  South  Boston.  In  1803,  Col.  Free- 
man found  it  measured  thirteen  acres. 
It  was  probably  once  much  larger. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  1633-4, 
Gov.  Winthrop,  accompanied  by  the 
Council,  ministers,  and  other  gentle- 
men, made  a  visit  to  Castle  Island, 


and  were  detained  there  by  the  ice 
for  a  day  and  night,  without  shelter. 
They  were  pleased  with  its  command- 
ing situation,  and  subscribed  £5  each  to 
place  two  platforms,  and  erect  a  fort. 
They  made  report  on  this  subject,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  to  the  Legislature, 
who  assented  to  the  fortifying  of  the 
place.1  The  masonry  was  of  lime 
made  from  oyster-shells;  and,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  the  fortifications 
were  at  that  early  date  neither  solid 
nor  expensive.  The  deputy-governor, 
Boger  Ludlow,  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  works.  It  is  presumed 
that  giving  the  command  of  Castle 
William  to  the  second  executive  offi- 
cer, which,  with  some  exceptions,  was 
a  general  rule  to  both  the  Province 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
was  practised  from  the  precedent 
found  in  the  first  engineer,  Ludlow.2 

Afterwards,  La  Tour,  a  Frenchman, 
came  to  Boston  to  solicit  aid  against 

1  The  report  was,  that  there  should  be  "  a  plat- 
form made  on  the  north-east  side  of  Castle  Island, 
and  a  house  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  defend 
the  platform."  Very  opportunely,  about  this  time, 
the  Colony  received  a  present-of  guns  from  friends 
in  England ;  and  these  were  speedily  mounted  in 
such  positions  as  the  authorities  directed.  The 
first  commander  at  the  fort  was  a  Capt.  Simpkins. 

*  We  find  that  all  the  islands  in  the  bay  undis- 
posed of  were  granted  "to  them  that  keep  the 
Castle,  to  take  wood,  and  make  use  of,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court." 
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his  countrymen  in  Acadia.  The  ar- 
rival of  his  ship  gave  a  great  alarm  to 
the  town ;  for  so  little  attention  had 
heen  paid  to  defence,  that  there  was 
not  a  soldier  on  the  island.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  surprise,  the  fort  was 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  six 
neighboring  towns,  and  garrisoned 
principally  from  Dorchester.  It  still 
showed  the  weakness  or  economy  of 
the  Colony.  It  was  made  of  wood; 
and,  in  1665,  had  not  more  than  six 
guns  mounted. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1639,  a  tax 
of  £1,000  was  levied  for  the  whole 
Colony,  which  was  assessed  upon  the 
towns  of  Boston,  Roxbury,  Salem, 
Weymouth,  Hingham,  Lynn,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Newbury,  Dor- 
chester, Ipswich,  and  Charlestown. 
One-fourth  of  this  sum  was  appro- 
priated towards  building  a  house,  and 
repairing  the  batteries  on  the  island; 
and  the  governor,  the  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  Mr.  J.  Stoughton  were  ap- 
pointed "  to  agree  with  Capt.  Gibons 
how  to  bestow  this  £250,  and  what 
men  to  keep  at  the  fort  for  the  £100 
per  annum  (which  had  previously 
been  voted  for  that  purpose)  after  it 
is  repaired."  In  1643,  the  Court  aban- 
doned the  whole  affair,  and  "  gave 
Castle  Island  and  the  house  there  to 
Capt.  Gibons,"  but  with  the  wise  pro- 
viso, as  will  be  seen,  "unless  it  bee 
implied  to  publique  use  for  fortifica- 
tions at  any  time  hearafter." 

At  a  special  "court"  held  in  March, 
1643-4,  an  order  was  passed,  "  that  it 
shall  bee  lawful  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  within  the  bay,  or  any 
convenient  number  of  them,  to  erect 
a  fortification  upon  the  Castle  Island, 
such  as  the  present  time  and  their 
abilities  will  give  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity unto,  and  to  repair  the  batteries 
there,  as  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
place  shall  require;  and  that  they 


shall  have  liberty  to  take  back  unto 
the  said  island  such  ordnance  and 
ammunition  as  was  lately  fetched  from 
thence,  or  so  much  thereof  as  they 
shall  make  use  of,  any  former  order  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;"  and 
it  was  further  ordered,  that,  "when 
the  towns  in  the  bay  shall  have  re- 
paired the  two  [platforms]  in  Castle 
Island;  and  mounted  the  ordnance, 
and  erected  a  fortification  there  of 
fifty  foote  square,  within  the  wall  10' 
thick,  at  least,  and  height  pro- 
portionable, with  stone,  timber,  and 
earth,  and  a  sufficient  garrison  of  20 
men,  at  least,  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  it,  —  this  court  will  allow  one 
hundred  £  per  annum  towards  the 
maintenance  thereof;  and  this  court 
will  also  allow  towards  this  work  and 
the  securing  the1  other  passage  by 
Byrd  Island,  £100,  —  to  bee  paid 
when  both  the  said  works  shall  bee 
finished;  and  it  is  further  ordered, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  towns  in  the  bay, 
yet  the  said  fortifications  to  be  still 
accounted  to  belong  to  the  country; 
and  this  court  or  the  council  of  war, 
from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  com- 
mand and  disposal  thereof,  as  occasion 
shall  require."  "  Five  barrels  of  pow- 
der and  a  suitable  proportion  of  shot " 
were  also  allowed  for  the  Castle,  which 
was  "not  to  bee  spent  but  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  and  ordinary 
salutations  of  ships." 

This  revival  of  interest  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  Frenchman,  La  Tour,  from 
Acadia,  when  it  proved  that  there 
was  not  a  soldier  on  the  island. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1673, 
the  fort  was  burned  by  accident. 
The  construction  of  a  new  and 
strong  stone  fortress  was  then  pro- 

1  Probably  a  fort,  as  Gorernor's  Island  is 
meant. 
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posed,  and  vigorously  urged.  The 
population  was  now  so  large,  and  Bos- 
ton so  important  a  town,  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  41  question  as  to 
the  necessity  of  permanent  fortifica- 
tions on  Castle  Island.  The  record 
states,  that  "  the  court,  having  con- 
sidered the  awful  hand  of  God  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Castle  by  fire,  do 
order  and  appoint,  —  1st,  that  there 
be  a  small,  regular  peice  erected  where 
the  Castle  stood,  not  exceeding  60 
feet  square  within, —  or  proportionable, 
—  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
battery,  and  entertainment  of  such 
garrison  as  may  be  meet;  2d,  that 
the  charge  hereof  be  defrayed  by  the 
late  subscriptions  and  contributions 
for  that  end  ;  and  what  shall  be  want- 
ing to  this  work  be  levied  by  a  pub- 
lic rate,  wherein  those  who  have 
already  contributed  shall  be  consid- 
ered according  to  what  is  already 
declared  ;  and  for  the  management  of 
this  affair,  and  to  conclude  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  said  Castle,  and  bring 
the  same  to  a  complete  end  as  speedi- 
ly as  may  be,  the  Hon.  Governor,  J. 
Leveret,  Esq.,  Capt.  William  Davis, 
Capt.  Roger  Clap  (captain  of  the 
Castle),  Capt.  Thomas  Savage,  and 
Mr.  John  Richards  are  appointed  and 
empowered  as  a  committee ;  and  what 
shall  be  concluded  from  time  to  time 
by  any  three  of  the  committee,  —  the 
Hon.  Governor  being  one,  —  it  shall 
be  accounted  a  valid  act  to  the  ends 
aforesaid."  The  work  at  the  new 
fort  was  vigorously  prosecuted;  and, 
"to  gain  time,  the  court  ordered  beds  to 
be  provided  at  the  island  for  the 
workmen. 

The  fort  was  considered  a  strong 
one;  and,  at  its  completion,  the 
"  whole  court  visited  it,  October,  1674, 
to  see  how  the  country's  money  is 
layed  out  thereupon." 

Th*e  following  incident  is   told  in 


connection  with  this  rebuilding :  Gov. 
Richard  Bellingham,  who  died  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1672,  was  some- 
times afflicted  with  depression  of  spirits, 
and  even  mental  derangement.  In 
his  will,  he  left  a  large  property  for 
charitable  purposes;  but  the  document 
was  drawn  in  so  crude  a  manner,  that, 
after  considerable  dispute  relative  to 
its  purport,  the  General  Court  put 
their  own  construction  upon  it,  and 
applied  the  property  to  rebuilding  the 
works  on  Castle  Island. 

The  fortress  as  rebuilt  was  no  mean 
affair.  Edward  Randolph,  writing  in 
1676,  says,  "Upon  a  small  island,  there 
is  a  castle  of  stone,  lately  built  and  in 
good  repair,  with  four  bastions,  and 
mounted  with  38  guns,  — 16  whole 
culverins, — commodiously  seated  upon 
a  rising  ground,  60  paces  from  the 
water  side,  under  which,  at  high-wa- 
ter mark,  is  a  small  stone  battery  of 
six  guns.  The  present  commander  is 
one  Capt.  Clapp,  an  old  man,  his 
salary  £50  per  annum.  There  be- 
longs to  it  6  gunners,  each  at  £10 
per  annum." 

In  1689,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
favoring  the  revolution  in  England, 
confined  Sir  Edward  Andros,  the 
governor  sent  out  by  King  James, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Castle. 
Mr.  John  Fairweather  was  appointed 
the  commander,  and  succeeded  Capt. 
John  Pipon,  who  delivered  up  the 
stores  on  the  19th  of  April. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
if  this  fort  had  a  particular  name  be- 
fore it  obtained  that  of  Castle  William, 
neither  can  the  exact  date  be  fixed 
when  it  was  thus  distinguished.  It 
was  probably  so  called  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  William  Phips, 
who  was  appointed  in  1692,  and  was 
the  first  of  King  William's  governors 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Crown  con- 
tributed, about  this  time,  to  the  erec- 
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tion  of  a  citadel,  and  the  furnishing 
of  it  with  ordnance.  The  new  bas- 
tions were  long  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Crown,  the  Rose,  the  Royal, 
and  the  Elizabeth  Bastions.  The  can- 
non were  enumerated  to  24  nine,  12 
twenty-four,  18  thirty-two,  and  4  for- 
ty-two pounders.  The  greatest  weight 
of  metal  was  placed  near  the  present 
water-battery.  The  augmentation  of 
strength  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
there  was  expected,  in  the  year  1697, 
>a  co-operation  of  an  army  from  Canada 
and  a  fleet  from  France,  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  New-England  colonies. 

After  the  accession  of  King  William, 
the  home-government  took  an  active 
interest  in  fortifications  of  Boston 
Harbor.  Previous  to  this  time,  the 
works  were  very  irregular ;  and  this 
was  very  natural,  as  competent  engi- 
neers were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
young  colony.  Col.  Romer,  a  cele- 
brated engineer,  was  sent  over  to  re- 
pair the  fort.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
demolished  the  old  works,  and  raised 
an  entirely  new  fortification.  Of  this 
new  fort,  Dummer,  in  his  "  Defense  of 
New  England  Charters,'7  p.  17,  gives 
a  minute  description.  He  says, 
"  At  the  entrence  of  the  harbor  there 
is  a  strong  beautiful  Castle  which  is 
by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  military 
architecture  in  the  British  America. 
It  was  built  by  Col.  Romer,  a  famous 
German  engineer,  at  the  country's  ex- 
pense, and  is  called  Castle  William. 
It  is  a  Quarre  surrounded  with  a  cov- 
ered-way, and  joined  with  two  lines 
of  communication  from  the  main  gate 
to  a  redoubt  which  is  to  prevent  the 
landing.  It  is  well  situated  near  the 
channel  to  hinder  ships  from  coming 
up  to  the  town,  which  must  all  come 
within  pistol-shot  of  this  battery.  It 
is  mounted  with  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  of  which  are  placed  on  a  plat- 
form near  high-water  mark,  so  as  to 


rake  a  ship  fore  and  aft,  before  she 
can  bring  her  broadsides  to  bear 
against  the  Castle  ;  and  some  of  these 
cannon  carry  4^pounders.  In  peace 
there  is  an  independent  company  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  men,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain which,  that  constantly  are  on 
duty ;  but  in  time  of  war,  five  hundred 
able  men  are  exempted  from  all  oth- 
er military  duty,  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  Castle  at  an  hour's  warning, 
upon  any  signal  given  to  the  Castle 
of  the  appearance  of  any  ships  and 
their  number.  The  Castle  again 
warns  the  town,  and,  if  there  be  five 
ships  or  more,  in  time  of  war,  an  alarm 
is  given  to  all  the  adjacent  countries 
by  firing  a  beacon.  The  province  has 
also  a  galley  or  frigate,  well  manned 
in  time  of  war  to  guard  the  coast  from 
privateers,  and  to  convoy  their  home 
trade." 

A  committee  of  the  General  Court 
visited  Castle  Island  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1734.  On  their  report, 
funds  were  furnished  the  treasury ; 
and  Lieut.-Governor  Phips,  John  Quin- 
cy,  and  Benjamin  Bird  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  necessary  repairs. 
£10,000,  old  tenor,  or  $4,444,  were 
appropriated  to  the  fortifying  of  the 
town. 

A  French  war  was  expected  to  fol- 
low the  Spanish  war  then  existing,  and 
in  1740  Castle  William  was  again  re- 
paired. A  new  work  for  20  forty-two 
pounders  was  constructed  at  the  east 
head,  and,  in  honor  of  the  governor, 
was  named  Shirley  Bastion.  The  ord- 
nance, presented  by  the  king,  arrived 
in  1744.  A  second  magazine,  or  arse- 
nal, was  built  in  1747,  and  a  third 
added  during  the  latter  part  of  Shir- 
ley's administration. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1747,  a 
tumult  took  place  in  Boston,  and  the 
governor  retired  to  the  Castle.  It 
arose  in  consequence  of  some  o£  the 
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inhabitants  having  been  pressed,  and, 
by  order  of  Admiral  Knowles,  detained 
on  board  of  his  ship.  The  legislature 
then  in  session,  and  a  town  meeting 
specially  called,  gave  assurance  to  the 
governor  of  their  support  to  his  au- 
thority. He  returned  to  Boston  on  the 
20th.  In  1749,  there  were  at  Castle 
William,  according  to  Douglass,  one 
hundred  and  four  cannon,  besides 
mortars. 

In  1765,  "the  Castle'7  begins  to 
appear  as  the  one  place  where  the 
English  Crown  was  sure  of  its  authority. 

The  stamps,  by  which  a  revenue 
was  intended  to  be  raised  from  the 
British  colonies,  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  Boston  in  September,  1765,  and 
were  Iodge4  for  security  at  the  Castle. 
The  vigorous  opposition  in  America 
to  this  stamp-act,  having  prevented 
its  being  in  any  instance  carried  into 
execution,  soon  procured  its  repeal. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, all  the  stamps  were  returned  to 
England. 

The  seeds  of  disunion  were  first 
sown  in  1764,  by  the  stamp-act ;  and, 
from  1768  to  1776,  were  from  like 
causes  advancing  to  maturity.  In 
the  contest  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, the  mother-country  could  not  show 
more  obstinacy  in  forcing  an  illegal 
revenue  than  the  colonies  persever- 
ance in  urging  and  defending  their 
rights.  Massachusetts  stood  first 
in  the  arduous  conflict.  Boston 
was  the  centre  of  attack  and  resist- 
ance, and  Castle  William  a  key  to  be 
grasped  by  the  strongest  hand.  While 
the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the 
misunderstanding  of  Gov.  Bernard 
with  the  legislature  of  the  province 
over  which  he  presided,  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  Mr.  John  Hancock  was 
seized,  and  placed  under  an  armed 
guard,  by  the  officers  of  the  Custom 
House.  The  commissioners  of  the 


revenue,  Messrs.  Henry  Hutton,  John 
Temple,  William  Burch,  Charles  Pax- 
ton,  and  John  Robinson,  whose  charge 
was  very  offensive  to  the  people,  and 
who,  in  the  recent  irritation  of  the  in- 
habitants, had  been  insulted  by  the 
populace,  retired  with  most  of  their 
subordinates  on  board  of  "The  Bom- 
ney  "  man-of-war,  and  then  took  shelter 
at  the  Castle.  An  assurance  afterwards 
given  from  Boston,  that  they  were  in 
no  personal  danger,  did  not  alleviate 
their  apprehensions.  They  assembled 
all  the  king's  vessels  around  the  isl- 
and, and  caused  them  to  be  moored 
in  situations  to  resist  a  regular  attack ; 
they  represented  to  the  ministry  in 
England  their  uncomfortable  resi- 
dence, and  the  interruption  of  their 
duty;  and,  when  they  had  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  military  arm, 
they  ventured  to  return  to  town.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year,  several 
men-of-war  arrived  from  Halifax,  and 
between  four  and  five  regiments  of 
regular  troops  took  post  in  Boston. 
Of  these,  the  65th  was  quartered  on 
Castle  Island.  From  this  period,  we 
may  date  the  British  reliance  on  force. 
These  warlike  movements  augmented 
the  evils  which  they  intended  to  rem- 
edy ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  coun- 
try rose  in  proportion  to  the  coercion 
of  government.  The  grand  object, 
taxation,  could  not  be  relinquished ; 
but  the  means  to  effect  it  were  alter- 
nately modified,  relaxed,  and  renewed. 
The  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn ; 
but  the  public  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
ject awakened  attention,  and  their 
stations  were  occasionally  altered,  and 
their  number  in  Boston  reduced. 
Two  regiments  were  now  allotted  to 
the  town;  and  the  65th  embarked  from 
the  island,  and  sailed  on  the  25th  of 
June  for  Nova  Scotia.  But  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies was  not  honestly  sought;  and, 
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the  quarrel  once  begun,  no  half,  irres- 
olute measure  could  allay  it.  The 
disagreement  of  the  governor  and 
governed  was  transmitted  to  the  sol- 
dier and  to  the  citizen.  It  was  shel- 
tered by  the  pride  of  the  one,  and 
nourished  by  the  independence  of  the 
other;  it  became  hatred,  and  grew 
into  rancor. 

The  removal  of  the  troops  was  hu- 
miliating to  the  British  Ministry,  and 
the  assumption  by  the  Crown  of  the 
full  control  of  the  Castle  was  no  less 
offensive  to  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  often  stated  as  a  griev- 
ance, but  it  found  no  immediate  rem- 
edy. On  the  10th  of  September, 
Lieut.-Gov.  Hutchinson,  in  obedi- 
ence to  instructions,  withdrew  the 
company  on  the  provincial  establish- 
ment, and  delivered  up  the  command 
to  Col.  Dalrymple,  to  be  garrisoned 
by  regular  troops.  The  14th  regi- 
ment only  remained  at  Castle  William 
during  the  year  1771.  The  29th  had 
been  sent,  early  in  the  preceding 
summer,  to  New  Jersey. 

The  repealing,  in  1770,  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  act  authorizing  a  revenue 
from  the  colonies  lulled,  during  this 
and  the  following  year,  the  animosity 
of  political  parties  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
suspension,  —  a  calm  before  a  tempest. 
The  duty  on  tea,  not  indeed  levied, 
but  held  in  terrorem,  and  other  causes 
of  irritation,  still  remained ;  one  of 
which  was  the  standing  army  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, comprised  in  the  regiment 
at  this  island. 

Lieut.-Col.  Dalrymple  embarked  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1772,  and  sailed  with 
the  14th  regiment  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  64th,  from  Halifax,  whose  colonel 
was  Leslie,  and  a  detachment  of  ar- 
tillery, relieved  the  former  garrison. 
Col.  Leslie  did  not  arrive  with  his 
corps ;  and  this  fortress  was,  for  a  while, 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 


the  latter  regiment,  whose  name  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Boston 
tea-party,  when  carried  to  England, 
inflamed  the  British  Ministry:  they 
were  bent  upon  punishment ;  and  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  and  Gen.  Gage,  a 
governor  with  an  army,1  were  the  rods 
of  correction.  But  the  former  legis- 
lature continued  in  session  in  defiance 
of  the  governor ;  the  counsellors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  were  forced  to 
resign  by  the  voice  of  the  people; 
the  term  of  the  General  Court  ex- 
pired ;  county  meetings,  though  self- 
created  bodies,  issued  their  injunctions 
and  were  respected.  Every  measure 
of  government  was  opposed ;  and,  in 
an  interregnum  of  legal*  authority, 
every  law  was  obeyed. 

The  army,  disciplined  to  attack, 
taught  the  militia  to  defend.  The 
town  of  Boston  was  fortified  by  Gen. 
Gage,  and  the  inhabitants  distressed. 
Her  cause  became  the  cause  of  the 
country :  she  rose  to  her  relief.  Lex- 
ington witnessed  the  first  effusion  of 
blood ;  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was 
fought ;  and  a  whole  nation  sprung  to 
arms.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
regiment  quartered  on  Castle  Island 
was  actively  employed  in  the  two  en- 
gagements, Bunker  Hill  and  Lexing- 
ton, which  began  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Col.  Leslie  had  been  sent,  in 
February,  to  seize  powder  and  other 
military  stores  at  Salem  :  but  he  was 
delayed  at  the  ferry  by  the  militia,  till 
the  objects  of  depredation  were  re- 
moved beyond  his  attainment ;  and 
he  returned  peaceably  to  the  island. 
In  February,  1776,  the  same  officer 
was  ordered  from  Castle  William  with 
500  men,  to  draw,  by  a  false  attack, 

1  This  army  was  formed  by  fourteen  regiments, 
including  marines  and  artillery.  The  marching 
regiments  were  the  4th,  5th,  10th,  18th,  23d,  37th, 
48th,  52d,  59th,  64th;  at  Castle  William,  the  65th; 
and  Castle  Island  was  made  a  military  depdt. 
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the  Americans  from  their  posts  at 
Roxbury.  The  attempt  had  not  the 
intended  effect,  and  the  burning  of 
five  or  six  houses  in  Dorchester  was 
the  whole  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  army  of  patri- 
ots was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  rudiments  of  war  were 
taught  by  the  immortal  Washington. 
The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  limited 
by  their  graves  at  Charlestown.  The 
turf  on  Dorchester  Heights  grew  in 
one  night  to  formidable  batteries. 
A  storm  from  heaven  prevented  a 
threatened  assault,  and  a  second  night 
made  them  impregnable.  To  SHiatch 
his  troops  from  total  destruction,  Gen. 
Howe,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Gage, 
evacuated  the  town  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  the  British  fleet  with 
them  dropped  below  the  Castle.  At 
their  departure,  the  British  troops 
threw  into  the  water  the  iron  balls 
and  shot ;  broke  off  the  trunnions  and 
cascables  of  the  ordnance  given  to  Cas- 
tle William  in  1740;  destroyed  all 
the  military  stores  and  battery  appa- 
ratus which  they  could  not  take  with 
them ;  and,  finally,  blew  up  the  cita- 
del and  two  magazines,  and  left  the 
island  a  mass  of  ruins.  Castle  Island 
was  unmolested  during  the  remainder 
of  the  American  contest. 

The  officer  who  was  sent  by  Gen. 
Washington  to  take  possession  after 
the  evacuation  was  Col.  John  Trum- 
bull,  well  known  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Arts.  During  the  larger  part  of  the 
interregnum  of  government  in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  place  was  garrisoned  by 
detachments  from  Col.  Marshall's, 
Col.  Whitney's,  and  other  regiments 
of  militia,  but  more  particularly  from 
Col.  Craft's  train  of  artillery,  sta- 
tioned in  Boston.  The  duty,  most 
probably,  was  in  1777  performed  by 
roster ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  a  regular  succession  of  command- 


ing officers.  Lieut.-Col.  Paul  Eevere 
was  the  only  gentleman  of  the  latter 
corps  who  passed  any  considerable  time 
upon  the  island.  He  was  there  from 
the  close  of  1777  to  the  autumn  of. 
1779.  The  Americans  soon  began  to 
remove  the  rubbish  into  some  defen- 
sible sh  ape.  They  threw  up  an  epaule- 
ment  upon  the  remains  of  Shirley 
Bastion.  They  placed  behind  it  the 
mutilated  forty-two  pounders,  affixing 
to  them  new  trunnions,  clasped  by 
strong  iron  hoops ;  and,  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  " The  Somerset"  man-of-war 
on  Cape  Cod,  in  1778,  they  obtained  a 
more  valuable  acquisition  in  twenty- 
one  handsome  cannon  of  32  Ibs.  calibre. 
A  wooden  citadel  which  was  then 
built  has  since  been  taken  down ;  and 
an  excellent  magazine,  then  con- 
structed, was  destroyed  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  works  of  1799. 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1779,  to  raise  a 
company  of  artillery,  whose  service 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  Castle 
and  Governor's  Island.  It  was  com- 
posed of  one  captain,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, one  first  lieutenant,  one  gun- 
ner, one  gunner's  mate,  six  quarter- 
gunners,  three  sergeants,  three  cor- 
porals, and  matrosses. 

The  officers  who  were  appointed  on 
this  occasion  were  Gen.  John  Hancock, 
captain ;  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Burbeck, 
captain-lieutenant ;  Samuel  Treat,  first 
lieutenant;  Wm.  Hickling,  gunner. 

The  same  resolve  directed  that  one 
company  of  militia  from  Charlestown, 
two  from  Dorchester,  and  one  from 
Weymouth,  should  be  liable  to  do 
duty  six  days  in  the  year,  at  the  forts 
on  the  two  islands.  An  artillery 
company  from  Boston  was  put  in  re- 
quisition for  the  same  service  at  the 
fort  that  it  would  have  to  perform  at 
the  batteries  in  town. 
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The  present  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts went  into  operation  in  1780 ; 
and,  when  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  chosen,  he  received  also  the  com- 
mission of  captain  of  the  company  at 
the  Castle.  The  gentlemen  now  in 
service  were  Gov.  John  Hancock,  cap- 
tain; Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Burbeck,  cap- 
tain-lieutenant ;  Samuel  Treat,  lieuten- 
ant; Wm.  Hickling,  gunner. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Major 
Perkins,  in  1786,  the  convicts,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  the  4th  of  November, 
1785,  came  to  the  island.  They  re- 
mained till  about  three  weeks  before  the 
cession  was  completed  to  the  United 
States.  Their  number  never  exceeded 
ninety.  Their  audacity  exercised  the 
vigilance  of  the  garrison.  They  made 
several  bold  but  fruitless  attempts  to 
rise,  and  effect  their  escape ;  and  in 
their  mutinies  some  were  wounded, 
others  killed,  and  others  procured 
their  own  deaths  by  endeavoring  to 
form  subterraneous  passages.  Stephen 
Burroughs,  still  remembered  for  his  ex- 
tensive forgeries,  here  learnt  the  art  of  a 
nailer,  and,  in  his  printed  memoirs,  has 
publicly  boasted  of  his  Castle  Island 
exploits. 

By  an  article  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  States  are  individually  re- 
stricted from  maintaining  any  troops 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept upon  sudden  and  particular 
emergencies.  No  such  emergency 
had  existed  in  this  Commonwealth 
since  the  adoption,  in  1788,  of  the 
national  government ;  but  there  was 
a  reluctance,  both  in  the  executive 
and  legislature,  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand of  Castle  Island,  which,  from 
the  very  dawn  of  American  history, 
had  been  an  ensign  of  sovereignty. 
When,  however,  our  country  felt  the 
insults  of  a  great  European  power,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  assume  an 
attitude  for  defence,  Massachusetts, 


whose  patriotism  has  always  been 
prompt  and  ardent,  was  ready  to  sac- 
rifice partial  advantages  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  offered  the  cession, 
recorded  by  the  Act  of  the  following 
year. 

In  1798,  the  State  ceded  the  Cas- 
tle to  the  United-States  Government. 
The  troops  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  discharged,  and  the  convicts  dis- 
persed to  the  strongholds  of  the  seve- 
ral counties. 

The  public  buildings  given  with 
the  fort  were  twenty  in  number,  of 
which  one-half  now  remain  (in  1803), 
but  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  in. 
repair;  and  the  whole  should  be  re- 
moved in  time  of  war,  as  offering 
lodgements  to  an  enemy.  The  mili- 
tary apparatus  and  appendages,  which 
were  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States,  were  valued  by  Gen. 
Davis  and  Major  Perkins  at  $35,995. 
37 ;  but  a  new  appraisal  was  taken  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1803,  which  is 
recorded  under  its  own  date,  and 
which,  by  leaving  out  the  mutilated 
ordnance,  reduced  the  sum  received 
by  the  Commonwealth  to  $21,336. 
87.  The  guns  saved  from  "  The  Som- 
erset "  were  retained. 

Major  Jackson  and  the  officers  who 
were  on  duty  on  Castle  Island  pre- 
vious to  the  month  of  April,  1802, 
were  attached  -to  the  United-States 
Second  Regiment  of  Artillerists  and 
Engineers.  Major  Jackson's  military 
district  was  formed  by  the  forts  in  the 
harbors  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Sa- 
lem, Marblehead,  Boston,  and  New- 
port. 

A  hospital  for  disabled  seamen  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  was 
placed  on  Castle  Island,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walsh, 
from  the  spring  of  1799  to  the 
autumn  of  1803,  at  which  latter  date 
the  subjects  of  it  were  removed  to  the 
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Dew  building  at  Charlestown.  The 
island  was  also  made  the  residence  of 
French  prisoners  from  the  month  of 
July,  1799,  to  the  month  of  March, 
1801,  when  they  were  released.  Their 
greatest  number  —  which  was  chiefly 
from  the  prize  bureau  —  was  248,  in 
November,  1800. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Adams,  made  a  visit  at  the  fort  in 
August,  1799,  and  was  received  with 
all  due  honor.  "On  this  occasion,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  Independence 
to  the  fortress  which  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  it  in  contemplation  to  erect 
on  Castle  Island.  A  large  part  of  the 
materials  were  collected  during  this 
and  the  following  year,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant 
Lewis  Tousard,  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
artillerists  and  engineers,  whose  in- 
spection extended,  at  the  time,  to  all 
the  posts  of  the  Eastern  States.  As 
1  Boston  was  the  cradle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution/  this  baptism  was  not 
indecorous,  and  the  godfather  is  cer- 
tainly unexceptionable  ;  but  Fort  In- 
dependence must  count  some  years 
before  he  can  entirely  divest  his  elder 
brother  of  his  birthright ;  and  though 
the  pottage  might  have  been  sold  in 
1776,  yet  the  title  of  the  Castle  is 
rather  endearing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  still  bestowed 
by  the  major  part  as  the  only  proper 
appellation." 

Col.  John  Foncin,  late  a  governor 
of  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  was 
appointed  an  engineer  to  build  Fort 
Independence.  Major  Jackson  arrived 
on  the  20th  of  December,  and  Col. 
Foncin  about  the  same  time. 

"  Col.  Foncin  had  orders  to  consult 
with  Generals  Wm.  Heath,  Benj.  Lin- 
coln, John  Brooks,  and  William  Hull, 
who  came  to  the  island,  and  critically 
examined  the  best  lines  of  defence. 
They  were  pleased  with  his  plan, 


which  was  sanctioned  by  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War.  Gen. 
Dearborn  had  also  visited  the  place, 
and  has  had  the  perfection  of  the  new 
fort  very  much  at  heart,  and  has  given 
it  all  possible  aid.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  the 
salient  angle  of  the  north,  since 
called  Dearborn  Bastion ;  and  the 
whole  superstructure  has  been  raised 
from  an  original  design,  without  any 
advantage  being  derived  from  the  re- 
mains of  former  skill. 

"On  the  23d  of  June,  1802,  the  na- 
tional colors  were  first  displayed  at 
Fort  Independence,  and  under  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Federal  salute.  The  ser- 
geants and  corporals  served  the  guns; 
and  the  commissioned  officers,  to  the 
accord  of  martial  music,  and  with  the 
acclamations  of  a  respectable  con- 
course, hoisted  the  flag. 

"  Gov.  Strong  passed  once  over  the 
island,  in  the  summer,  and  received 
every  attention ;  and  Col.  Henry  Bur- 
beck,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, inspected  this  part  of  his  exten- 
sive command. 

"The  works  of  Fort  Independence 
were  pushed  with  great  vigor  from 
their  foundation  to  their  parapets. 
An  immense  labor  was  performed 
within  a  short  time,  by  the  accurate 
calculation  and  indefatigable  attention 
of  the  engineer.  The  first  overseer 
and  head-carpenter  was  Mr.  Caleb 
Clap,  and  the  principal  mason  Mr. 
Mathew  Johnson.  There  were  many 
men,  mechanics  and  laborers,  daily 
employed,  besides  the  assistance  of 
the  garrison.  The  terreplein  was 
lowered  in  some  places,  and  greatly 
raised  in  others ;  the  buildings,  both 
commodious  and  handsome,  were  erect- 
ed; and  the  walls  —  large  masses  of 
brick,  earth,  and  sodding  —  were 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  Col.  Foncin  dismissed  his  workmen, 
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and  set  off  for  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary. He  had  nearly  completed  an 
elegant  and  commanding  fortress  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in 
the  world  j  and  what  is  left  to  be 
done  could  be  easily  accomplished  by 
a  few  days'  assistance,  and  a  small 
portion  of  that  enthusiasm  which  for- 
tified Breed's  Hill  and  crowned  Dor- 
chester Heights." 

At  this  point,  Col.  Freeman's  cu- 
rious sketch  comes  to  an  end.  We 
trust,  in  a  future  paper,  we  may  give 
the  history  of  this  virgin  fortress  up 


to  the  present  time.  Eight  differ- 
ent fortifications  in  succession  have 
been  built  upon  the  island :  — 

The  first  fort  of  earth,  in  1634. 

The  second,  of  earth  and  logs,  in  1644. 

The  third,  of  brick,  in  1674. 

The  fourth,  of  stone,  in  1690. 

The  fifth,  four  bastions  of  earth  and  stone, 
in  1740. 

The  sixth,  four  bastions  of  wood  and  stone, 
in  1779. 

The  seventh,  four  bastions  of  brick  and 
earth,  in  1802. 

The  eighth,  four  bastions  of  granite,  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Thayer,  in  1835.  On 
this  work,  extensive  alterations  are  now  in 
progress. 


THE    SEED. 

BY   E.    S.    P. 

WHEN,  in  the  dark,  imprisoning  ground, 
The  seed  lies  waiting  for  Its  hour, 

Within  a  narrow  cell  fast  bound, 
Yet  conscious  of  an  inward  power, 

I  know  that  it  must  cherish  there 

Dim  longings  for  the  upper  air ; 

Dreams  of  a  life  more  free  and  fair; 
Foregleams  of  leaf  and  flower. 

And  when  at  last  the  word  goes  forth, 
And  its  frail  covering  falls  apart ; 

And,  rising  upward  from  the  earth, 

A  new  life  thrills  through  every  part,  — 

The  great  sun  greets  it  with  a  smile, 

And  the  soft  airs  of  spring  the  while 

Its  unexpanded  leaves  beguile 
From  out  their  buds  to  start ; 


While  over  it,  a  sheltering  tent, 

The  warm  sky  bends  by  night  and  day ; 

And  at  its  feet,  in  sweet  content, 
The  brook  goes  singing  on  its  way  j 
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And,  lifting  up  its  head,  it  sees 
The  lofty  over-arching  trees, 
And  feels  itself  akin  to  these 
With  silent  ecstasy. 

How  like  a  dream  must  seem  the  strife 

And  longing  of  its  stay  below ! 
How  brief  the  struggle  of  that  life,  — 

Its  days  of  waiting  long  and  slow ! 
How  strange  and  sweet  the  sudden  bliss 
That  the  dark  way  could  lead  to  this !  — 
I  think  I  now  can  dimly  guess ; 
But  one  day  I  shall  know. 


CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PARAGUAYAN  WAR. 


BY   PORTER   C.    BLISS. 


THE  memorable  tragedy  which  has, 
for  five  years,  absorbed  all  the  energies 
of  four  nations  of  South  America,  is 
now  ended  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  long  been  obvious  that  it  must 
end,  —  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Paraguayan  people.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  the  fulfilment  or  non-ful- 
filment of  those  prophecies  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  conquered  territory  by 
the  victorious  Allies,  which  have  been 
so  constantly,  and  doubtless  so  sin- 
cerely, repeated  by  the  representatives 
of  public  opinion  in  all  neutral  nations. 
Believing  that  the  true  conditions  of 
the  problem  which  is  now  being  solved 
in  the  La  Plata  have  rarely  been  pre- 
sented with  any  accuracy  of  detail,  I 
propose  to  offer  some  data,  which  may 
aid  in  the  formation  of  a  general  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  a  much-mis- 
understood cycle  of  events. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810, 
the  territories  now  comprised  in  the 
Argentine  Republic — Uruguay,  Para- 


guay, and  Bolivia  —  formed  the  vice- 
royalty  of  La  Plata,  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  administered  by  a  colonial 
government,  having  its  seat  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Brazil  was,  in  like  manner,  a 
colony  of  Portugal,  governed  by  a 
viceroy  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Between 
these  respective  colonies,  there  had 
been  immemorial  struggles  as  to  boun- 
daries, dating  back  to  a  Papal  bull,  by 
which  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  the 
year  following  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, assumed  to  divide  the  New  World 
between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. After  being  the  cause  of  nu- 
merous indecisive  wars,  and  equally 
indecisive  treaties,  the  great  question 
of  limits  was  inherited  by  the  empire 
of  Brazil,  upon  its  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  Portugal,  in  1822,  and  still 
subsists  unsolved  between  that  empire 
and  nearly  all  of  its  eight  republican 
neighbors. 

The  little  territory  which  now  forms 
the  republic   of  Uruguay,  otherwise 
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known  as  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  east- 
ern shore  of  the  River  Uruguay,  has 
always  been  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Originally  settled  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  claimed  by  them  as 
within  their  earliest  limits,  as  fixed 
by  the  pope,  it  changed  hands  four 
times  during  the  last  century,  and 
was  finally  assigned  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  1777,  the  latest  which  was 
made  between  the  rival  powers,  and 
which  is  still  considered  as  authorita- 
tive by  all  the  Spanish- American  re- 
publics. The  northern  portion  of 
this  territory  was,  however,  seized  by 
Portugal  during  the  short  war  of  1801, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  southern- 
most Brazilian  province,  that  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

The  year  1810  brought  with  it,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
Spain,  the  revolt  of  all  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  followed  by  a 
series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  recover  her  lost  territories,  which 
did  not  terminate  until  the  victories 
of  Junin  and  Ayacuch  were  won  by 
Bolivar,  in  1824. 

The  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  become  disintegrated 
into  four  independent  States.  Para- 
guay was  the  first  to  secede.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Francia,  she  separated  from  her  sis- 
ter provinces,  and,  protected  by  her 
inaccessible  position,  was  never  invad- 
ed by  Spanish  troops.  Bolivia  —  then 
called  Upper  Peru  —  was  reconquered 
by  Spain  in  1817,  and  remained  in 
subjection  until  liberated,  in  1826,  by 
the  Venezuelan  general,  who,in  addition 
to  her  independence,  bestowed  upon  her 
a  constitution  and  her  present  name. 
The  "Eastern  Shore  of  the  Uruguay" 
(Banda  Oriental)  remained  a  portion 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  until 
1817,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  annexed  to  Brazil.  In 


1822,  it  became  the  "  Cis-Platine  Pro- 
vince "  of  the  new  Brazilian  empire. 
In  1825,  it  revolted  from  Brazil,  with 
the  design  of  re-entering  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  which  aided  in 
the  struggle  by  waging  a  victorious 
war  upon  the  empire.  The  interven- 
tion of  European  powers,  however, 
terminated  the  contest,  in  1828,  in  a 
manner  unsatisfactory  to  both  belliger- 
ents, by  erecting  the  disputed  terri- 
tory into  a  republic,  whose  indepen- 
dence was  unwillingly  guaranteed  by 
them. 

Since  that  date,  the  little  republic 
of  Uruguay  has  been  the  perpetual 
field  of  intrigues,  promoted  by  the 
powerful  neighbors,  which  covet  a  ter- 
ritory which  each  considers  rightfully 
its  own.  It  has  been  a  continual  prey 
to  the  dissensions  of  the  two  parties 
which  have  alternately  held  sway,  and 
which  have  been  alternately  fomented 
by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. These  parties,  called  Blancos 
and  Colorados,  —  the  Whites  and  the 
Reds,  —  have  never  represented  any 
tangible  difference  of  policy,  and  have 
been  merely  the  personal  feuds  of  the 
leading  families.  At  first,  both  par- 
ties were  equally  hostile  to  Brazil. 
The  Argentine  dictator  Rosas  early 
became  the  ally  of  the  Blancos,  and, 
with  their  aid,  waged  a  nine-years' 
war  —  from  1842  to  1851  —  against 
the  Colorado  government,  which  held 
possession  of  Montevideo.  In  1851, 
the  celebrated  Urquiza,  the  principal 
general  of  Rosas,  revolted  against  his 
master,  effected  a  compromise  between 
the  factions,  and  marched  against 
Rosas  with  forces  augmented  by  the 
Uruguayans  of  both  parties,  and  by  a 
strong  Brazilian  detachment. 

Rosas  was  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Monte-Caseros  in  February,  1852, 
and  fled  to  England,  where  he  has 
since  lived  in  quiet  exile  at  Southamp- 
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ton.  The  Argentine  Confederation 
was  reconstructed  by  Urquiza,  who 
remained  president  until  1859,  when 
Dr.  Santiago  Derqui  was  elected  in 
his  place.  In  1861,  Gen.  Bartolome 
Mitre,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
headed  a  revolt  against  Derqui,  and 
defeated  the  Argentine  national  forces 
commanded  by  Urquiza,  at  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pavon,  Sept.  17.  It 
was  more  than  suspected  that  the 
result  of  the  contest  was  brought 
about  by  collusion  between  the  oppos- 
ing generals.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
government  of  Dr.  Derqui  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  former  "  Confedera- 
tion "  was  remodelled  as  the  "  Argen- 
tine Republic."  Gen.  Mitre,  who  is 
at  once  a  poet,  a  novelist,  an  historian, 
and  a  parliamentary  orator,  became 
president  for  a  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning in  October,  1862. 

At  the  pacification  of  1851,  the 
Blanco  party  obtained  the  power  in 
Montevideo,  and  retained  it  for  three 
years.  In  1854,  Gen.  Venancio 
Flores,  a  Colorado  leader,  made  a 
successful  revolution,  aided  by  Brazil- 
ian and  Argentine  diplomacy.  He 
became  president,  but  was,  in  turn, 
overthrown  by  the  Blancos  in  1856, 
and  took  refuge  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of 
that  province,  and  fought  at  the  side 
of  Gov.  Mitre  at  Pavon.  In  1863,  after 
seven  years'  absence  from  Montevideo, 
he  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Uruguay 
with  three  followers,  called  his  partisans 
to  arms,  and  commenced  a  revolution, 
which,  two  years  later,  became  success- 
ful by  the  aid  of  Brazilian  interven- 
tion. He  was  also  aided  not  a  little 
by  the  sympathy  and  secret  support 
of  the  Argentines.  The  revolution 
of  Flores  was  utterly  unjustifiable,  as 
the  Blanco  party,  then  in  power,  rep- 
resented the  vast  majority  of  the  law- 
abiding  "  Orientals,"  or  Uruguayans, 


and  a  complete  amnesty  existed  for 
the  party  to  which  Flores  belonged. 
Besides,  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Berro  had  been  the  best  which 
that  distracted  republic  had  ever  en- 
joyed. The  conduct  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  administrations,  at  this 
crisis,  fixes  a  stain  upon  those  other- 
wise enlightened  governments,  and 
justly  alienated  from  them  a  portion 
of  that  sympathy  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  had,  when  they,  in 
their  turn,  became  the  victims  of  ruth- 
less aggression  by  the  tyrant  of  Para- 
guay. 

The  so-called  Republic  of  Paraguay 
was  ruled  by  the  famous  Dr.  Francia, 
first  as  consul,  and  afterwards  as  dic- 
tator, from  1811  till  his  death  in  1840. 
His  power,  which  was  absolute  and 
ferociously  exercised,  was  derived,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  tradition  of 
Jesuit  rule  in  those  Guarani  missions 
which  were  the  germ  of  the  Para- 
guayan population.  After  his  death, 
the  supreme  power  was  seized  by 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  under  the  title 
of  consul,  which  he  exchanged,  in 
1844,  for  that  of  president.  He  re- 
mained in  office  till  his  death  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  when  Gen.  Francisco 
Solano  Lopez  succeeded  to  his  place, 
by  virtue  of  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  his  putative  father,  rati- 
fied by  a  "  Congress  "  of  his  own  ex- 
clusive selection. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  here  upon 
any  detail  of  the  personal  or  adminis- 
trative history  of  either  of  the  Lo- 
pezes. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gov- 
ernment remained,  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, as  absolute  as  in  the  day  of  Fran- 
cia; that  Paraguay  never  had  either 
constitution  or  code  of  laws ;  and  that 
the  document  sometimes  called,  for 
convenience,  the  "  Constitution  of  Pa- 
raguay," was  merely  an  edict  of  the 
elder  Lopez,  attributing  to  himself  ab- 
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solute  supremacy,  with  "extraordinary 
faculties  "  whenever  he  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  assume  them.  This  edict 
was  duly  "  approved "  by  the  Para- 
guayan "  Congress/'  a  body  in  which, 
during  his  whole  administration,  an 
opposition  speech  or  vote  was  an  un- 
known event,  and  which  never  took 
any  other  action  than  to  sanction  every 
proposal  of  the  executive.  I  must 
also  mention,  in  correction  of  a  wide- 
spread error,  that  Carlos  Antonio  Lo- 
pez did  not  abolish  slavery.  He  pro- 
claimed, in  1844,  that  all  children  born 
thereafter  of  slave  parents  should  be- 
come free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years;  so  that  the  earliest  emancipa- 
tion would  only  have  taken  place  last 
year. 

Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  in 
1826,  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
Paraguayan  army,  by  his  father's  ap- 
pointment, at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
was  afterwards  minister  of  war,  and 
was  constantly  engaged  in  other  im- 
portant offices  until  his  accession.  In 
1853,  he  had  been  sent  as  minister  to 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  remain- 
ing in  Europe  about  eighteen  months. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  Paraguay 
a  great  military  power,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  enlarge  her  limits ;  an  idea  which 
thenceforth  became  his  ruling  passion, 
to  which  every  other  consideration  was 
of  secondary  importance.  The  vast 
stores  of  war  material  which  he  accumu- 
lated, the  Paraguayan  fleet  of  twenty 
steamers,  the  arsenal,  the  foundries,  the 
well-drilled  army  of  40,000  men, — all 
bore  witness,  in  1864,  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  had  carried  out 
his  long-matured  project. 

At  that  date,  Paraguay  had  not 
been  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  A  nom- 
inal state  of  war  with  the  Argentine 
dictator,  Bosas,  had  existed  in  1846, 


in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize Paraguayan  independence ;  but 
no  blood  had  been  shed.  The  Bra- 
zilian government  had  ever  been  the 
fast  friend  of  Paraguay,  —  from  inter- 
ested motives,  no  doubt,  —  and  had 
aided  her  with  advice  and  with  the 
gift  of  war  material.  Unsettled  bound- 
ary questions  existed ;  but  the  region 
in  dispute  was  a  desert  to  which  Bra- 
zil never  attached  great  importance, 
and  the  great  empire  showed  a  remark- 
able forbearance  in  the  face  of  aggra- 
vating advances  made  by  Paraguay 
towards  its  occupation.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  the  thoughts,  either  of 
the  Brazilian  or  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernments, than  a  war  with  Paraguay ; 
when  the  events  of  1864,  in  the  Ke- 
public  of  Uruguay,  furnished  Lopez 
the  ostensible  pretext  for  what  his 
newspaper  organ  called  "  emerging 
from  the  chrysalis  ! " 

During  the  year  1864,  the  political 
atmosphere  of  the  regions  of  La  Plata 
was  thick  with  impending  slorms ;  but 
no  one  knew  how  quickly,  how  violent- 
ly, they  were  to  burst.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  the  only  threatening 
sign  was  the  civil  war  in  Uruguay, 
where  the  rebel  Gen.  Flores,  with  his 
bands  of  Colorados,  had  several  times 
besieged  Montevideo,  and  as  often  re- 
treated without  result.  Left  to  itself, 
the  legal  government  of  the  "  Banda 
Oriental "  would  eventually  have  tri- 
umphed over  an  absurdly  groundless 
rebellion.  But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  there  were  many  thousands 
of  Brazilian  cattle-farmers  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  republic,  whose 
interests  were  seriously  affected  by 
the  progress  of  hostilities.  Hence 
arose  a  multitude  of  demands  for  re- 
dress, made  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment against  the  legal  or  Blanco  gov- 
ernment of  Montevideo.  With  a 
strange  lack  of  generosity,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  was  seized  to  revive  dozens  of , 
other  heavy  claims,  which  had,  in  many 
cases,  been  slumbering  for  fifteen 
j'-ears ;  and  though,  in  equity,  the  Ori- 
ental government  could  also  play  at 
that  game,  it  stood  no  chance  against 
its  powerful  neighbor. 

In  this  strait,  unwilling  to  surrender 
aught  of  its  dignity  by  yielding  to  the 
harsh  demands  of  Brazil,  and  fearing 
a  rupture  with  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic for  similar  reasons,  the  Oriental 
government  cast  about  for  help,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  had  recourse  to  Para- 
guay. Little  was  known  of  that 
country  in  Montevideo.  Separated 
by  many  hundred  miles  of  Argentine 
and  Brazilian  territory,  there  were  no 
treaties  in  existence  between  them, 
nor  had  there  ever  been  any  inter- 
change of  diplomatic  civilities.  But 
it  was  known  that  Paraguay  had  a 
powerful  standing  army  for  which  it 
had  no  use;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Montevidean  government  conceived 
what  seemed  to  them  the  brilliant 
idea  of  playing  off  Paraguay  against 
Brazil.  It  might,  they  thought,  be 
feasible  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Lo- 
pez the  specious  idea  of  the  "balance 
of  power ;  "  persuade  him  that  he  was 
the  proper  arbiter  of  the  conduct  of 
surrounding  countries ;  and  that  a  war 
with  Brazil,  for  which  her  infringe- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  would 
furnish  the  pretext,  would  be  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  Paraguay.  Dr. 
Antonio  Carreras,  who  furnished  the 
brains  of  the  Blanco  party,  was  des- 
patched, after  some  previous  negotia- 
tion, to  Paraguay,  and  applied  the 
match  to  the  tinder  which  had  been 
preparing  for  many  years.  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  or  flattered  Lopez 
more  than  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
improvised  arbiter  of  nations.  It 
was  not  that  he  cared  for  the  fate  of 
Uruguay,  as  subsequent  events  will 


prove;  but  he  at  last  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  into  effect  plans  of 
aggression  which  he  had  been  matur- 
ing for  many  years. 

He,  therefore,  speedily  came  to 
an  understanding  with  Dr.  Carreras, 
promising  that  he  would  make  war 
upon  Brazil  on  his  own  account  and 
in  his  own  way,  untrammelled  by  al- 
liances. He  would  come  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  Orientals  in  due  time.  Dr. 
Carreras,  on  his  return  to  Montevideo, 
was  invested  with  almost  dictatorial 
power,  concentrating  the  three  most 
important  ministries  in  his  own  hands, 
and  was  at  no  pains  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  the  Brazilian  empire.  It  came, 
heavily  laden  with  consequences. 

After  fruitlessly  insisting  upon  their 
demands  for  redress,  the  Brazilians 
invaded  Uruguay  under  plea  of  re- 
prisals, and,  shortly  after,  united  with 
the  rebel  Flores  in  destroying  Pay- 
sandu  and  besieging  Montevideo,  which 
surrendered  in  February,  1865.  Flores 
was  constituted  "provisional  govern- 
or ; "  and  the  betrayed  leaders  of  the 
JBlanco  government,  who  had  so  con- 
fidently counted  on  Paraguayan  inter- 
vention, betook  themselves  in  exile  to 
the  Argentine  province  of  Entre  Bios, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Ex-President  Urquiza. 

During  all  this  time,  Lopez  did 
nothing  whatever  in  fulfilment  of  his 
plighted  faith  with  Dr.  Carreras. 
Why  did  he  not  succor  the  Uruguay- 
an government?  He  had  formally 
promised  to  do  so  many  months  be- 
fore ;  and  there  was  no  question  of  his 
ability  to  do  it,  with  his  forty  thousand 
disposable  troops.  The  Brazilian  ag- 
gression upon  Uruguay  was  the  sole 
pretext  for  his  taking  up  arms;  and  if 
he  had  really  given  aid  to  that  dis- 
tressed republic,  his  action,  though 
presumptuous  and  illogical,  might 
have  passed  for  a  praiseworthy  deed. 
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But  the  fate  of  Uruguay  was  totally 
indifferent  to  him ;  so  nmch  so,  that 
a  great  state  ball,  which  was  given 
the  day  of  the  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Montevideo,  was  not  sus- 
pended on  that  account. 

He  had,  however,  commenced  hos- 
tilities on  his  own  account,  in  a  char- 
acteristic manner.  Having  found  the 
desired  opportunity  of  initiating  his 
"  grand  idea  "  of  carving  out  for  him- 
self, by  his  sword,  an  extended  empire 
in  the  heart  of  South  America,  he 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of 
the  "  balance  of  power,"  and  haught- 
ily warned  Brazil  to  recede  from  its 
threatening  attitude  in  Uruguay. 
Without  awaiting  the  slow  course  of 
negotiations,  he  gave  point  to  his  pre- 
tensions by  suddenly  seizing  upon  the 
vast  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  which  adjoins  Paraguay  upon 
the  north,  and  is  much  larger  than 
Texas.  At  the  same  time,  he  attempt- 
ed to  give  color  to  his  act  by  reviving 
a  claim  upon  that  territory  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  "old  colony 
times  "  of  the  last  century.  He  need- 
lessly aggravated  this  ruthless  piracy 
by  seizing  upon  a  Brazilian  merchant- 
steamer,  which,  under  the  protection 
of  treaty  rights,  was  proceeding  to 
Matto  Grosso,  having  on  board  Col. 
Campos,  the  new  president  of  that 
province,  lately  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror of  Brazil. 

Lopez  then  turned  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and, 
avowing  his  intention  of  invading 
the  southernmost  province  of  Brazil, 
called  Rio  Grande,  demanded  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  the  intervening  Ar- 
gentine territory  the  basis  of  his  mili- 
tary operations.  Upon  receiving  the 
refusal  which  that  impudent  proposal 
so  richly  merited,  he  instantly  repeated 
his  lawless  tactics  of  the  preceding 
year.  He  seized,  in  full  peace,  upon 


the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes, 
adjoining  Paraguay  on  the  south,  and 
captured  by  surprise  two  Argentine 
men-of-war,  which  lay  quietly  at  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Corrientes.  This  oc- 
curred upon  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
the  day  rendered  memorable  by  the 
assassinations  of  President  Lincoln  in 
Washington,  and  of  President  Belzu 
in  Bolivia. 

The  Brazilian  government  had,  for 
the  last  few  months,  been  hastening 
their  preparations  for  a  war  as  unex- 
pected as  gigantic,  and  which  was  to 
strain  its  resources  to  the  uttermost. 
The  new  act  of  piracy  committed  by 
Lopez  against  the  Argentine  Republic 
naturally  suggested  a  community  of 
action  to  the  two  aggrieved  powers; 
and  the  government  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  having,  in  the  mean  while, 
passed  by  the  late  revolution  into  the 
hands  of  Flores  and  the  Colorado  par- 
ty, which  Lopez  threatened  to  over- 
throw, the  celebrated  "Triple  Alli- 
ance "  "against  the  Dictator  Lopez  was 
formed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  May  1, 1865, 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 
Its  object  was  limited  to  the  expulsion 
of  Lopez  from  Paraguay,  as  a  bandit 
who  defied  all  treaty  obligations.  The 
independence  of  Paraguay  under  any 
government  it  might  choose  (other 
than  Lopez),  and  its  territorial  integ- 
rity within  the  limits  previously  rec- 
ognized, were  guaranteed ;  and  the 
guarantees  have  been  fulfilled,  in  spite 
of  the  unforeseen  and  unexampled  cost 
in  time,  blood,  and  treasure,  at  which 
final  success  has  been  purchased. 

The  progress  of  the  Allies  was  ex- 
tremely slow.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1865,  the  net  result  attained  by  the  Al- 
lies had  been  the  destruction  or  capture 
of  the  Paraguayan  army  which  in- 
vaded the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  the  annihilation  of  Lopez's 
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squadron  in  the  memorable  action  of 
Riachuelo,  and  the  repulse  of  his  in- 
vading armies  from  the  Argentine 
province  of  Corrientes.  In  April, 
1866,  the  Allies,  with  60,000  men, 
crossed  the  river  Parana  into  Para- 
guay, and,  after  severe  battles  in  the 
field,  settled  down  to  besiege  the  forces 
of  Lopez  in  their  vast  intrenchments 
of  Humaita  and  Curupaiti.  The  con- 
figuration of  Paraguay  is  such,  that 
these  fortresses,  situated  upon  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Parana,  must  indispensably 
be  taken  before  an  effective  lodgement 
in  that  country  can  be  made.  They 
were  artistically  constructed  by  Euro- 
pean engineers;  were  mounted  with 
cannon  by  the  hundred,  and  defended 
by  an  army  whose  decimated  ranks 
were  daily  repleted  by  enforced  levies 
in  mass,  until  —  wonderful  to  relate, 
but  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth  — 
the  entire  male  population  of  Para- 
guay, between  the  ages  of  10  and  70, 
had  been  driven  like  sheep  into  the 
trenches.  There  they  perished  ;  and, 
of  180,000  "  defenders  of  Paraguayan 
independence,"  not  one  in  twenty  is 
now  living ! 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for 
two  long,  miserable  years.  They 
seemed  ages  to  the  hundreds  of  foreign- 
ers in  Asuncion,  who,  caught  in  a  trap 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  outbreak, 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  the  coun- 
try before  the  war,  and  whom  Lopez 
so  effectually  guarded,  that  not  one  of 
them  ever  did  leave  by  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Save  three  individ- 
uals who  were  extricated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  their  governments,  and  a 
half-dozen  others  who  were  freed  from 
the  chains  of  Lopez  by  a  lucky  move- 
ment of  the  allied  forces,  they  all 
perished  ultimately  by  torture,  starva- 
tion, pestilence,  or  wholesale  execution. 

The  succeeding  events  of  the  Para- 


guayan tragedy  must  be  very  briefly 
sketched.  The  military  history  of  the 
war  naturally  divides  itself  into  six 
periods,  which  those  interested  in  the 
subject  would  do  well  to  mark.  The 
first  period,  that  of  Paraguayan  ag- 
gression upon  the  neighboring  States, 
commenced  by  the  invasion  of  Matto 
Grosso  by  Lopez,  in  December,  1864, 
followed  by  the  occupation  of  Cor- 
rientes in  April,  1865,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Eio  Grande,  in  June  and  July  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  terminated  by 
the  capture  of  a  Paraguayan  army  in 
Uruguayana  in  September,  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  Lopez's  forces 
from  Corrientes  shortly  after.  The 
second  period  began  by  the  allied  in- 
vasion of  Paraguay,  in  April,  1866, 
and  continued  until  the  escape  of  Lo- 
pez from  Humaita,  in  March,  1868. 
This  period  was  characterized  by  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  on  each  side,  chiefly  from  disease, 
and  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
success  of  the  Allies  in  investing  Lo- 
pez's intrenchments  upon  all  sides,  and 
in  forcing  a  passage  with  their  squad- 
ron past  the  batteries  of  Humaita  in 
February.  The  third  period  comprises 
the  five  months  from  March  to  Au- 
gust, 1868,  during  which  Lopez  main- 
tained himself  in  his  new  intrench- 
ments upon  the  river  Tebicuari,  sixty 
miles  above  Humaita.  It  was  during 
this  time,  that  he  made  those  sweep- 
ing arrests  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
foreigners  and  natives,  and  began  the 
wholesale  massacres  which  continued 
until  his  own  death.  Its  close  coin- 
cides with  the  departure  of  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Washburne,  the  American  minister, 
from  Paraguay,  under  circumstances 
which  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers.  The  fourth  period  dates  from 
Lopez's  retreat  to  the  lines  of  Angos- 
tura, in  August,  and  closes  with  his 
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crushing  defeat  and  dislodgement  in 
the  great  battles  of  Villeto  and  Lomas 
Valentinas,  in  December,  1868.  With- 
in this  period,  the  great  majority  of 
the  prisoners  of  state  were  executed, 
or  expired  under  tortures.  By  the 
battles  of  December,  Lopez  lost  most 
of  his  artillery,  the  larger  part  of  his 
diminished  army,  and  all  hold  upon 
the  Hi  ver  Paraguay  and  the  chief  towns 
of  the  republic,  and  was  forced  to  fly 
to  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  whith- 
er he  had  previously  driven  the  rem- 
nants of  population  which  still  sur- 
vived the  terrible  ravages  of  plague, 
famine,  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 
This  memorable  flight  nearly  coincided 
with  the  arrival  in  Paraguay  of  the 
new  American  minister,  Gen.  Martin 
T.  McMahon. 

The  fifth  period  of  the  war  dates 
from  the  fortification,  by  Lopez,  of  the 
passes  of  the  Cordillera  of  Azcurra 
in  January,  1869,  and  lasts  until  he  was 
driven  from  them  by  the  Allies  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  During 
this  interval,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Asuncion,  and 
began  to  rally  around  it  a  few  thou- 
sand refugees  from  the  lines  of  Lopez. 
It  commenced  the  work  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  declared  Lopez  an  outlaw.  About 
the  close  of  this  period,  Minister  Mc- 
Mahon received  his  letters  of  recall, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  and  last  period  comprises 
the  few  months  prior  to  his  death, 
during  which  Lopez  was  a  fugitive  in 
the  deserts  of  the  northern  portions 
of  Paraguay,  and  maintained  a  gue- 
rilla warfare  with  but  a  few  hundreds 
of  followers.  He  attempted  to  force 
an  alliance  with  the  savage  Indians 
of  the  Brazilian  frontier,  but  failed  in 
his  purpose.  He  was  surprised  in  his 


latest  encampment,  March  1,  1870, 
and  perished  at  the  hands  of  a  Bra- 
zilian lancer,  in  the  mud  of  the  River 
Aquidaban.  With  him  perished  the 
last  vestige  of  resistance ;  and  the  few 
tools  and  dupes  who  remained  alive 
were  soon  vying  with  each  other  in 
denouncing  his  acts  before  their  cap- 
tors. He  had  continued  his  accus- 
tomed arrests  and  executions  among 
his  few  followers  until,  the  end ;  and 
the  only  prisoners  left  alive  were  his 
own  mother  and  sisters,  who  owed 
their  liberation  from  impending  but 
delayed  execution  to  the  death  of 
their  unnatural  relative. 

The  future  of  Paraguay  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  The 
nation,  as  such,  has  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  the  only  hope  of  a  future  consists 
in  the  promotion  of  wholesale  emi- 
gration from  Europe  to  Paraguay. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  Allies 
might  be  justified  in  annexing  this 
territory,  as  offering  the  best  prospect 
of  a  revival  of  some  measure  of  pros- 
perity. But  they  would  be  beset  by 
many  difficulties  in  carrying  such  a 
plan  into  execution,  not  the  least  of 
which  would  be  the  unfounded  and 
unreasoning  jealousy  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States.  They  have,  accordingly, 
resolved  upon  the  strict  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  of  May  1, 1865, 
in  respect  to  the  independence  of  Pa- 
raguay. At  the  same  time,  they  have 
generously  disregarded  the  onerous 
conditions  which  that  treaty  proposed 
to  exact  from  the  Paraguayans,  con- 
cerning repayment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  have  withdrawn  their 
forces,  leaving  the  Paraguayan  people 
to  govern  itself,  as  mistress  of  its  own 
destinies.  The  sympathy  of  the  world 
will  attend  it,  in  the  attempted  solu- 
tion of  a  difficult  and  doubtful  prob- 
lem. 
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(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ELISE  POLKO.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"SHE  WRITES!" 

A  FEW  weeks  after  this  conversation, 
Lulu  sat  •  in  her  room  writing,  all  un- 
conscious that  clouds  were  gathering 
over  her  pretty  little  head.  Under 
various  pretences,  she  had,  of  late, 
withdrawn  every  day,  at  stated  hours, 
to  her  pleasant  sanctuary,  with  a  book 
or  a  piece  of  work.  "Christmas  is 
coming  soon,". she  would  say  mysteri- 
ously. But  the  young  girl  was  not 
»  employed  with  gay  knots  of  worsted, 
or  skeins  of  silk.  She  sat  at  her 
writing-table  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
her  pen  flew  with  feverish  haste  over 
the  paper.  Now  and  then  she  paused, 
and  stepped  to  the  window  to  look  at 
the  beloved  cathedral.  How  lovely 
and  dream-like  did  she  look,  as  she 
stood  there,  lost  in  thought,  leaning 
her  arm  on  the  broad  moulding,  strok- 
ing her  hair  back  from  time  to  time, 
or  sighing  deeply.  And  then  she 
turned  again  to  her  writing,  and  the 
pen  flew  hurriedly  along  once  more. 
Lulu  often  asked  herself,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  "  Is  it,  then,  true,  that  I  have 
become  an  authoress  ?  " 

An  authoress !  what  would  Oswald 
say  if  he  knew  it !  A  mingled  feeling 
of  joy  and  deadly  anxiety  crept  over 
her  at  the  thought.  She  commended 
herself  and  her  mysterious  work  to  the 
protection  of  all  good  spirits ;  he  should 
not  suspect  it  for  any  price  in  the  world. 
But  how  charming  was  the  plan  she 
had  devised,  of  surprising  him  at  some 
future  time,  and  compelling  him  to 
acknowledge  her  power.  Published 
under  an  assumed  name,  she  would 
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slip  her  works  into  his  hand,  and  he 
should  read,  and  admire  them  a  little 
bit,  she  hoped,  for  long  years,  without 
suspecting  that  she  was  the  writer. 

Perhaps,  after  a  long,  long  time,  she 
would  tell  him,  incidentally,  that  he 
had  married  an  authoress,  but  one 
who  had  not  written  at  all'from  vanity. 
No  one,  no  one,  should  know  it,  —  not 
even  Aunt  Elsbeth  at  present.  One 
alone  must  know  about  it,  because  she 
needed  his  assistance ;  and  that  one 
was  her  new  brother.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  real  inducement  which  had  led  her 
to  write.  The  thought  of  procuring  a 
horse  for  him,  by  her  pen,  had  been 
very  enticing.  She  would  take  care 
that  the  golden  rain  did  not  dissolve 
in  dust  and  ashes  in  their  hands. 
And  Aunt  Elsbeth's  advice,  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  some  wise  man  on  what 
she  had  written,  would  be  very  easy 
to  follow:  she  only  needed  to  make 
Hippolytus  her  umpire.  He  was  wise, 
if  not  learned.  Moreover,  learning 
would  not  be  necessary  in  judging 
her  work.  Many  a  chapter  had  wan- 
dered into  the  hands  of  the  young  lie'u- 
tenant,  all  of  which  were  returned 
with  the  brightest,  most  spirited  re- 
marks in  the  margin.  Lulu's  heart 
began  to  take  courage.  She  took  a 
little  sheet  of  paper  from  her  portfolio, 
and  wrote  these  words, — 

Dear  Brother, — I  truly  think  I  am 
going  to  succeed.  Thou  shalt  have 
thy  horse  in  a  short  time,  if  Aunt  Els- 
beth is  right  in  her  calculations.  The 
question  was,  How  shall  I  dispose,  of 
my  manuscript  ?  The  answer  is  found, 
and  here  it  is :  my  dear  brother  must 
send  it  to  Herr  S.  for  the  Sunday  pa- 
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per,  and  take  the  authorship  upon 
himself.  This  will  be  our  second  se- 
cret. We  must  swear,  on  both  sides, 
never  to  betray  each  other.  Write 
soon,  and  tell  me  whether  thou  wilt 
do  all  this.  With  many  greetings, 
Thy  faithful  sister, 

LULU. 

Jacob  had,  for  a  long  time,  carried 
notes,  now  and  then,  to  the  young 
lieutenant,  with  the  greatest  willing- 
ness. He  had  been  an  officer's  servant 
himself,  in  the  golden  days  of  his 
youth,  and  nothing  was  more  irresist- 
ible to  him  than  a  uniform.  More- 
over, he  had  declared  a  hundred  times, 
in  the  kitchen,  that  two  human  beings 
were  never  more  plainly  created  for 
each  other,  than  his  young  mistress 
and  the  lieutenant.  He  had  no  sort 
of  scruples  in  playing  secret  letter- 
carrier  between  the  two.  Indeed,  his 
master  had  commanded  him  to  render 
every  service  to  Lieut.  Marcensky, 
as  if  he  belonged  to  the  house ;  and 
Hippolytus  had  long  since  won  the 
heart  of  the  old  servant  by  his  jovial 
friendliness.  Every  one  knew  that 
Jacob  would  become  a  counterfeiter 
for  Lulu's  sake,  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gratify  one  of  her 
desires.  Prof.  Werner  knew  of  this 
little  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
two  young  people,  which  at  first  re- 
lated to  Italian  lessons,  flowers,  parties, 
and  balls;  and  sometimes  he  had  him- 
self carried  an  open  note  to  the  broth- 
er, and  brought  one  back  in  return 
for  the  little  sister.  Jacob  knew  all 
this,  and  so  felt  himself  freed  from  all 
reproaches  of  conscience.  The  an- 
swer to  Lulu's  letter  ran  thus :  — 

Most  charming  little  Sister,  —  How 
canst  thou  even  ask  ?  I  will  do  all 
thou  wishest !  I  will  do  any  thing 
for  thee!  But,  indeed,  I  am  vexed 
with  myself  for  betraying  my  heart's 


desire  to  thee,  and  am  now  compelled 
to  accept  a  sacrifice  from  thy  hand. 
And  what  a  sacrifice  !  My  beautiful 
sister  will  become  a  "blue-stocking" 
for  my  sake :  pardon  me  for  saying 
so.  I  do  not  wonder  a  moment  at  the 
success  of  thy  undertaking.  Thou 
thyself  art  a  wonder,  forever  to  be 
adored  by 

Thy  faithful  brother, 

HIPPOLYTUS, 

It  was  a  strangely  exciting  time  for 
Lulu,  —  this  time  of  her  first  creation. 
This  holding  fast  of  airy  dreams,  this 
fixing  of  thoughts,  this  working  and 
describing,  possessed  an  infinite  charm 
for  her.  When  she  read  aloud  what 
she  had  written,  it  seemed  like  some- 
thing strange,  not  belonging  to  her.' 
The  charm  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  no  human  being  but  Hippolytus 
knew  about  it.  A  shudder  passed 
over  her,  as  she  thought  that  the  eyes 
of  strange-rs  should  read  her  words, 
and  a  burning  blush  rose  to  her  face 
at  the  idea  that  any  one  should  sus- 
pect she  had  written  them.  And  yet 
a  strange  joy  flashed  through  her 
heart,  when  she  said  to  herself,  "  Os- 
wald will  read  thy  tales,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  little  Lulu  is  not  so  very 
simple,  and  that  one  need  not  perceive 
that  a  woman  is  a' writer,  merely  by 
looking  at  her."  She  rejoiced,  also,  on 
account  of  the  horse  she  was  to  win. 
What  a  proud  consciousness  was  that 
of  being  able  to  attain  more  by  her 
own  power,  exercised  in  all  quietness, 
than  such  a  lofty  being  who  called  him- 
self "  Lord  of  Creation  "  I 

She  often  appeared  so  strikingly 
cheerful  and  gay  in  these  days,  when 
in  the  presence  of  her  betrothed  and 
their  friends,  in  consequence  of  all 
these  thoughts  and  the  possession  of 
her  secret,  that  everybody  was  more 
charmed  by  her  than  ever;  and  yet 
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the  little  organist  shook  his  head  at 
times,  and  murmured,  "  It  is  certainly 
love  which  makes  her  so  happy ;  but 
whom  does  she  love  ?  " 

At  last  the  day  came,  when,  with  a 
heart  beating  violently,  Lulu  sealed 
her  manuscript,  and  sent  it  to  her 
brother,  under  Jacob's  care.  Hippoly- 
tus  had  undertaken  the  promotion  of 
her  cause,  and  on  the  same  evening 
reported  to  his  sister  that  the  impor- 
tant packet  had  been  sent  to  the  post, 
with  a  letter  to  the  famous  Dr.  Spitz 
in  D.,  editor  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  papers,  "The  Blue  Butterfly." 
Lulu  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment after  the  first  call  from  Hip- 
poly  tus.  She  was  constantly  thinking : 
what  if  the  packet  should  go  astray, 
if  some  one  should  open  it,  recognize 
her  handwriting,  make  inquiries,  and 
send  it  all  to  papa  and  Oswald  ? 

Her  glowing  cheeks  and  shining 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  abstraction  of  her 
whole  manner,  disturbed  even  Aunt 
Elsbeth.  She  drew  her  favorite  aside, 
felt  of  her  pulse  and  her  brow,  and 
asked  if  "  Godwie  Castel  "  was  occu- 
pying her  thoughts  so  fully;  for  she 
had  seen  this  book  lying  on  Lulu's 
sewing-table.  The  young  girl  laughed, 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  Christmas 
surprises,  of  various  kinds,  were  the 
only  cause  of  her  excitement.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  enrapturing  thought,  that 
she  might  be  able  to  lay  her  first  work 
on  the  Christmas  table,  with  that 
proud  signature  she  had  chosen  for  it, 
"Ipsa  fecit."  What  would  Aunt 
Elsbeth  say  ?  Lulu's  portrait,  too, 
might  hang  in  her  room  hereafter,  per- 
haps by  the  side  of  Schopenhauer, 
Agnes  Franz,  Henrietta  Hanke,  or 
Madam  de  Stael,  and  her  aunt  would 
certainly  bind  a  wreath  of  ivy  about 
the  frame.  Her  nights  henceforth 
were  restless;  for  in  her  dreams  she 
saw  Jacob  enter  with  bags  of  gold, 


and  these  treasures  he  tossed  carelessly 
on  to  the  bed.  Heavier  and  heavier 
still  became  the  burden,  until  Lulu 
awoke  with  a  cry  of  anguish.  Anoth- 
er time  she  saw  her  brother  riding  on 
his  new  steed;  but  the  wild  animal 
suddenly  threw  his  master  off  and  ran 
away.  Hippolytus  now  begged  his 
sister  to  run  after  him ;  and  she  ran 
and  ran,  without  being  able  to  reach 
him,  until  she  started  up  breathless 
from  the  loud  beating  of  her  heart, 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  she  was  on- 
ly dreaming.  Or  again,  Oswald  ap- 
peared to  her,  pale  and  sad,  with  a 
thick  book  under  his  arm,  on  which 
was  printed  in  large  letters,  "  Lulu,  ip- 
sa  fecit."  A_nd  he  asked  softly,  "  Didst 
thou  really  write  this  senseless  trash  ?  " 
And  then  she  would  fall  on  his  neck, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  say,  "I  will 
never  do  it  again ! "  Those  were 
dreadful  nights. 

Week  after  week  went  by,  but  no 
answer  came  from  D. ;  but  a  change 
was  given  to  Lulu's  thoughts  by  a 
visit  from  Theresa,  who  stopped  at  Prof. 
Werner's  house  for  a  fortnight,  on  her 
way  to  visit  some  relatives. 

Poor  Lulu ! — what  a  grievous  time  ! 

Theresa  arrived  on  a  rainy  October 
evening,  and  with  a  perfect  torrent  of 
words  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Lulu,  who  was  quite  overpowered  by 
such  a  tender  greeting.  "  You  cannot 
tell  how  glad  I  am  to  be  once  more  with 
a  companion  of  my  own  age,"  she  cried, 
while  she  vainly  attempted  to  arrange 
her  hair.  "  Constant  intercourse  with 
older  persons  gradually  takes  away  the 
freshness  from  a  youthful  being.  Oh, 
I  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  Lulu  !  I 
am  so  blessed,  so  peaceful !  The  heavy 
pressure  is  removed  from  my  heart :  I 
have  found  my  calling." 

"  Are  you  betrothed  ?" 

"  Betrothed  ?     Speak  not  to  me  of 
such  trifles.     I  have  loved  once,  and 
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—  renounced.  Never  could  I  be- 
come the  wife  of  another  man  !  But 
do  not  speak  of  men ;  believe  me, 
they  are  a  miserable  race.  When  I 
spoke  of  a  calling,  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  to  sew  on  a  husband's 
shirt-buttons,  or  to  look  after  his  socks, 
and  torment  myself  with  children. 
No,  my  path  leads  to  the  stars.  Look 
upon  me,  poor  little  Lulu :  I  have  be- 
come a  poetess  ! " 

Theresa  had  drawn  back  a  step  after 
these  words.  She  now  stood  opposite 
the  mirror,  and  cast  a  look  upon  its 
surface,  which  was  lighted  by  a  burn- 
ing lamp.  She  was  evidently  satisfied 
with  the  image  she  saw  reflected  there. 
How  picturesquely  did  the  bright  plaid 
hang  over  her  shoulders  !  how  boldly 
the  little  gray  hat,  with  its  red  feather, 
sat  upon  the  brow !  how  her  blue  dress 
lighted  up !  and  how  pale  was  the  glim- 
mer of  her  complexion  !  —  pale,  except 
the  perpetually-heightened  color  of  her 
nose,  —  the  deepest  grief  of  Theresa's 
heart.  What  means  had  she  not  already 
used  to  remove  this  blemish  !  of  how 
many  journals  had  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing request !  — 

"  A  fair  young  maiden,  who  suffers 
from  an  unnatural  carnation  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  face,  in  consequence 
of  incessant  mental  exertions,  seeks  a 
remedy  for  the  same ;  and  prays  the 
honored  editor  to  send  her  by  mail, 
free  of  expense,  under  the  address  '  N. 
N./  an  infallible  remedy  for  this  little 
weakness."  All  in  vain.  Her  nose 
was  red  in  winter,  in  spring,  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  autumn.  Yes,  the  redness 
increased  even,  according  to  malicious 
persons.  And  since  her  nose,  as  The- 
resa herself  was  obliged  to  confess,  was 
neither  purely  Grecian  in  style,  nor 
Roman,  but  German,  alas  !  German 
only,  there  really  was  not  one  soothing 
palliation  for  this  defect  in  her  beauty. 

But  her  energetic  woman's  soul  did 


not  relinquish  the  hope  of  overcoming 
this  single  imperfection.  She  had 
been  applying  a  remedy  for  a  short 
time,  from  which  she  expected  a  bril- 
liant result. 

"  Lulu,  have  you  a  simple  veal-cut- 
let for  me  ?  "  she  whispered  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"  We  shall  dine  soon ;  but  we  are  to 
have  poultry,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Little  simpleton  !  I  want  a  raw 
piece,  not  a  broiled  one.  Let  the  maid 
bring  it  to  my  room." 

"  Do  you  eat  raw  meat?"  stammered 
Lulu,  looking  upon  her  guest  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  so  utterly  childish  ! 
It  is  a  well-known  means  of  beautify- 
ing one's  self.  I  will  show  you  how 
to  apply  it  this  evening.  Only  pro- 
cure it  for  me,  and  say  nothing. 
Come,  show  me  my  room ;  for  I  wish  to 
make  my  toilet.  Are  you  alone  this 
evening  ?  " 

"  Only  our  usual  guests  are  here, — 
Oswald,  Uncle  Fritz,  and  the  organist. 
See,  here  is  your  room!"  And  Lulu 
opened  a  door. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  pleasant  here  ; 
and  the  fire  in  the  stove  looks  so  com- 
fortable !  And  see,  there  are  my  trunks 
already ! "  cried  Theresa,  looking  round 
the  cosey  room.  "  Do  you  not  sleep 
with  me?" 

"  No,  but  close  by." 

"  Describe  to  me  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  characteristics  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  you  have  mentioned.  I 
wish  to  gain  some  information.  Of  Os- 
wald,"—  here  Theresa  sighed,  —  "  of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  I 
know  him  better  than  you  ever  will, 
little  one.  We  were  once  very  — 
but  no  more  of  that  Who  is  Uncle 
Fritz  ?  A  fine  young  man  ?  And 
Albert,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  ? 
Interesting,  unmarried  ?  "  And  The- 
resa began  to  open  her  trunks. 
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"Yes:. Uncle  Fritz  is  my  mother's 
brother,  a  very  eminent  physician,  and 
a  dreadful  quiz  ;  but  he  has  the  best 
heart  in  the  world.  Only  be  perfectly 
natural,  dear  Theresa,"  added  Lulu 
rather  timidly,  "  and  then  you  will 
make  him  your  friend  at  once." 

"  I  should  probably  consider  him  a 
boor ;  and  in  his  presence  one  might 
play  i  Fanchon '  or  <  Lorle/  I  am  sure. 
The  organist  interests  me  more.  He 
shall  accompany  me  in  my  songs. 
Music  is  the  element  of  my  life.  Is 
he  pale,  large,  some  what  bent,  his  hands 
hot,  with  a  feverish  glow,  his  pulse 
eighty-four,  fair  hair,  and  a  slight 
cough?" 

"  No  ! "  laughed  the  girl.  "  He  is 
very,  very  different !  " 

"Well,  I  shall  see!  But  there  is 
no  more  time  for  talking  now ;  for  I 
must  make  my  toilet." 

"But  surely,  Theresa,  you  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  change  your 
dress  ?  " 

"You  do  not  understand  that,  child. 
By  a  choice  toilet  one  honors  her  host- 
ess. I  shall  appear  simple  as  ever, 
but  elegant.  Send  the  maid  to  me." 

"  But  she  is  busy  in  the  kitchen : 
can  I  not  help  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Leave  me  now,  and  come  for 
me  when  you  go  to  the  table.  Adieu, 
little  one.  You  are  looking  very  well ; 
the  bridal  position  has  taken  nothing 
from  your  rather  excessive  freshness. 
You  should  always  wear  black. 
Farewell  till  we  meet  again.  To- 
night I  will  show  you,  if  you  ask 
very  sweetly,  a  few  of  my  latest 
poems." 

They  sat  in  the  dining-room  waiting 
for  their  guest.  Frau  Ernestine  was 
somewhat  restless,  the  hours  for  eating 
were  generally  observed  so  punctually ; 
and  now  the  fish  was  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  hopeless  destruction,  and 


she  dared  not  think  what  might  be 
the  color  of  the  ducks  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  table. 

Aunt  Elsbeth,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  curious  to  see  Theresa. 
After  Lulu's  report,  she  had  secretly 
classed  her  among  the  poetesses,  even 
though  she  ranked  with  those  who 
were  nameless  up  to  that  hour ;  but 
she  was  satisfied  in  looking  upon  her 
merely  as  Altenberg's  cousin.  Oswald 
himself  received  this  visit  very  unwill- 
ingly. He  knew  Theresa  well  enough 
to  fear  her  whole  character ;  and,  how- 
ever patiently  he  endured  his  cousin 
in  the  house  of  his  mother,  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  among  strangers  was 
very  disquieting  to  him.  Moreover, 
his  mother  had  intimated  that  There- 
sa, perhaps  in  consequence  of  her  re- 
jected love,  had  fallen  into  the  worst 
way  into  which  a  woman  can  fall,  — 
that  of  an  authoress.  "She  shuts 
herself  up  for  days,"  wrote  Frau 
Altenberg  ;  "  uses  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  paper,  pens,  and  ink  ;  neglects 
herself ;  and  is  evidently  ruining  her 
health.  I  tremble  now  at  the  thought 
that  you  might  have  loved  and  chosen 
her,  and  this  dreadful  propensity  might 
perhaps  have  come  to  light  after 
marriage.  No !  a  thousand  times 
rather  a  little  ignorant  child  than  an 
authoress  with  an  inky  finger ! 
Heaven  has  guarded  you  better  than 
your  mother.  Theresa  would  now  be 
your  bride,  if  my  foolish  wishes  had 
been  fulfilled.  But  really  it  may  be 
possible,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
that  you  have  her  upon  your  con- 
science ;  a  broken  heart  is  but  too  often 
the  source  of  the  saddest  errors.  So, 
in  any  case,  be  very  forbearing  to- 
wards her.  I  think  she  will  not  stay 
at  the  Werners'  long;  for  your  childish 
bride  is  no  companion  for  Theresa." 
Oswald,  like  most  men,  felt  a  violent 
aversion  to  every  thing  which  was  in 
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the  slightest  degree  conspicuous  in  a 
woman  ;  and  the  idea  that  one  of  his 
relatives  might  be  the  object  of  un- 
usual attention,  or  even  of  ridicule,  dis- 
turbed him  greatly.  And  now  he  was 
to  meet  Theresa  here,  among  all  these 
strangers  !  It  was  a  painful  position. 
No  conversation  was  carried  on ;  they 
were  all  becoming  impatient ;  and  this 
general  expectation  was  very  trying 
to  him. 

Neither  did  Lulu  make  her  appear- 
ance; and  so  Oswald  paced  up  and 
down,  while  the  minutes  seemed  to 
stretch  into  hours.  At  last,  to  his 
great  relief,  he  heard  Lulu's  light  step ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  she  put 
her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  beckoned 
to  him  with  an  expression  at  once 
anxious  and  amused.  In  a  trice  he 
was  by  her  side.  "Oh,  come  with 
me  ! "  she  implored.  "  Theresa  will  not 
listen  to  me  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
our  friends  would  think  if  she  should 
appear  as  she  is  now :  she  has  dressed 
herself  so  strangely ! " 

He  followed  her  without  saying  a 
word.  Theresa  met  him  at  the  thresh- 
old of  her  room,  dressed  in  a  white 
Grecian  garment,  with  a  golden  border 
and  a  golden  girdle,  and  a  green 
wreath  on  her  head.  With  a  cry 
uttered  in  the  key  of  G  sharp,  she 
threw  herself  unceremoniously  into  his 
arms. 

« Dear  Oswald!" 

"But  Theresa,  are  you  dreaming? 
You  do  not  mean  to  come  down  in  this 
attire  ?  "  he  cried,  gently  holding  her 
off  with  the  careless  frankness  of  his 
character. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  already 
contaminated  by  your  little  provincial 
pedant  ?  You,  above  all  men,  should 
know  that  the  Greeks  always  adorned 
themselves  when  they  went  to  the 
table.  What  can  one  wear  more  sim- 
ple than  white  and  gold  ?  " 


"  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  shall 
change  your  dress." 

"  Insist !  — just  hear  the  tyrant ! 
Fortunately  you  have  no  right  to  com- 
mand me,  dear  Oswald.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  like  the  inhabitant  of 
a  provincial  town,  or  to  show  myself 
other  than  what  I  am,  —  a  woman  who 
has  some  right  to  take  a  prominent  po- 
sition, —  only  let  me  be.  Your  friends 
and  Lulu's  relatives  will  not  be  the 
first  who  have  surrendered  to  me  at 
discretion." 

And  pushing  her  cousin  aside,  and 
shaking  her  head,  she  advanced  to- 
wards the  sitting-room. 

"  Then  I  at  least  will  not  be  a  wit- 
ness when  they  laugh  at  you,  as  they 
will  with  a  perfect  right,"  said  Oswald 
excitedly.  "  Excuse  me  to  thy  friends, 
Lulu :  I  will  come  again  to-morrow." 

And,  hastily  taking  his  hat,  he  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs.  Lulu  followed 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Altenberg  had 
scarcely  said  farewell  to  her. 

"  My  God  !  what  a  masquerade !  " 
said  Uncle  Fritz  aloud,  as  the  Grecian 
entered.  Frau  Ernestine  advanced  to 
meet  her  guest  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ;  while  the  organist  and  Prof. 
Werner  gazed  upon  this  singular  ap- 
parition as  upon  a  vision.  Aunt  Els- 
beth  thought  in  her  heart  that  this 
costume  was  very  poetical,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  confessed  that  she  would 
certainly  never  wish  to  dress  like 
Theresa,  and  that,  though  one  might 
array  herself  in  this  way  when  she  sat 
at  her  writing-table,  in  a  moment  of 
winged  inspiration,  it  was  by  no 
means  suitable  when  about  to  take 
bodily  food  at  such  a  simple  citizen's 
table.  Theresa,  meanwhile,  nodded 
familiarly  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
greeted  Aunt  Elsbeth  with  a  low  bow, 
stretched  out  her  hand  smilingly  to 
the  organist,  and  shook  her  finger 
threateningly  at  Uncle  Fritz. 
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She  remained  standing  before  him 
a  moment,  and  then  said  playfully, 
"  So  you  are  the  one  of  whom  they 
have  told  me  such  bad  things ;  but  I 
have  an  idea  in  my  head  that  we  shall 
become  friends.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  for  a  seat  by  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me :  I  am  obliged  to  visit 
a  patient/'  said  the  physician  very 
hastily,  and  left  the  room ;  after  which 
he  called  Lulu  out,  and  whispered  to 
her,  "You  will  not  see  me  again  at 
meal-times  until  that  crazy  woman 
has  left  the  house.  She  is  scrofulous, 
too,  but  only  in  the  most  ordinary  way, 
—  not  an  interesting  case  even  in  this 
respect.  I  must  joke  Altenberg  about 
his  cousin.  He  was  very  wise  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  way.  If  all  literary 
women  are  like  her  —  b-r-r-r  !  Good- 
night, child!  excuse  me  to  the  others." 

As  Lulu,  unusually  weary  and  dis- 
pirited from  this  strangely  unrefresh- 
ing  meal,  lay  in  bed,  silently  enjoying 
her  beloved  cathedral-window,  light- 
ed by  the  gentle  glimmer  of  the 
eternal  lamp,  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  was  opened,  and  the  guest  of  the 
Werner  mansion  appeared  in  her  long 
night-dress  covered  all  over  with  little 
rose-colored  bows,  her  hair  done  up  in 
countless  papers,  and  a  roll  of  paper 
under  her  arm.  Lulu  started  up  in 
alarm."  "  How  strange  you  look,  The- 
resa !  What  have  you  on  your  face  ?  " 
she  cried. 

"  Hush,  little  simpleton  !  I  wrap 
my  nose  up  every  night  in  a  veal-cut- 
let :  that  makes  it  pale.  You  would  do 
well  to  bind  the  same  on  your  cheeks : 
they  might  be  a  little  paler.  And 
now  I  will  read  aloud  to  you.  You  see 
how  good  I  am.  .  .  I  come,  though  you 
did  not  ask  me.  Listen,  then  !  First 
a  tragedy,  in  the  style  of  Heine,  but 
adapted  to  our  times,  which  begins,  — 

'  Fly  with  me,  and  be  my  husband.' 
I  do  not  see  why  we   should  always 


be  carried  off  like  slaves.  The  morn- 
ing light  of  woman's  rights  is  breaking 
at  last.  Happy  are  we  who  live  to  see 
it !  The  woman's  journal  for  which 
I  write  is  called  '  Aurora,'  —  promising 
name  !  0  Lulu  !  if  you  could  imagine 
what  a  consciousness,  what  an  elevated 
feeling,  it  is  to  be  a  poetess  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word !  " 

During  this  long  speech,  Theresa 
had  moved  a  little  table  up  to  the  bed, 
put  the  lamp  on  it,  and  seated  herself 
in  a  chair.  Then,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  she  began  to  read  with  the 
greatest  pathos.  Lulu's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  face  for  a  while.  Weari- 
ness, and  an  intense  desire  to  laugh, 
struggled  in  her  features.  Oh,  what 
would  she  have  given  to  be  able  to  draw 
this  picture  !  But  gradually  her  eyes 
closed.  The  sound  of  Theresa's  verses 
seemed  to  come  from  the  far  distance, 
ever  more  and  more  softly  ;  and  when 
Lulu  now  and  then,  at  some  louder 
tone,  raised  her  eyelids,  overpowered 
with  sleep,  and  startled  at  the  same 
time,  only  a  nose,  enveloped  in  a  mys- 
terious veil,  swam  before  her  gaze.  At 
last  she  heard  the  voice  no  longer. 
As  usual,  sweet-organ  tones  floated 
dreamily  over  her ;  it  seemed  to  the 
dreamer  as  if  her  uncle  were  sitting  at 
the  organ ;  one  of  Bach's  fugues  strode 
forth  like  a  king ;  the  old  church  was 
bathed  in  moonlight ;  the  solemn  figures 
moved ;  the  chubby-faced  angels  .be- 
gan to  play ;  dazzling  crowns  shot  out 
on  all  sides  from  the  crown  of  Mary. 
Oh,  it  was  so  wonderfully  beautiful ! 
One  thing  only  was  dreadful;  and  Lulu 
felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  her  in  her 
dream,  —  the  organist  had  his  nose 
wrapped  in  a  veal- cutlet,  and  was  just 
bending  down  to  kiss  her. 

"  If  all  writers  are  obliged  to  work 
as  you  do,"  said  Lulu  to  Theresa,  one 
morning,  "  I  should  prefer  the  daily 
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labor  of  a  washerwoman  to  such  exer- 
tions." 

Theresa  sat  by  her  writing-table  at 
mid-day  in  the  deepest  neglige,  with 
disordered  hair  and  burning  cheeks, 
holding  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a 
great  many  sentences  had  been  writ- 
ten and  erased.  "  This  is  only  that 
higher  play  of  the  spirit  which  ordi- 
nary mortals  call  work ;  but  we  call  it 
creation.  Poor  Lulu !  If  you  could 
have  any  idea  of  such  joys !" 

"  Do  you  receive  much  compensa- 
tion, dear  Theresa  ?  and  do  you  write 
under  your  own  name  ?  "  asked  Lulu. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  sell  my  soul 
for  vile  mammon  ?  do  you  suppose  that 
a  single  publisher  has  presumed  to 
offer  me  money  for  my  poems?  I 
would  hurl  it  at  his  feet !  I  have,  in- 
deed, just  begun  a  romance,  for  which 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation, but  only  the  highest,  of 
course.  For  verses,  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  never  allow  myself  to  be  paid." 

"  Are  you  going  to  write  a  romance, 
— a  whole,  large  book  ?  How  can  you 
invent  so  much  ?  " 

"  Invent  ?  why  ?  I  write  it  down." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  I  relate  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ences concerning  the  people  among 
whom  I  live ;  only  I  take  other  names, 
and  vary  the  circumstances  slightly, 
and  the  book  is  done.  That  is  the 
way  they  do  in  these  days,  dear  child. 
Invention,  as  it  is  called,  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Every  visit  among  friends, 
every  confidential  letter,  every  bit  of 
gossip,  affords  material  for  a  larger  or 
smaller  chapter.  Goethe  himself  has 
advised  us  to  '  grasp  only  at  full 
human  life,  and,  wherever  you  touch  it, 
there  it  is  interesting ! '  That  is  just 
what  I  do." 

"  But  that  is  not  writing  poetry." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  still  it  is  writ- 
ing, and  earns  money." 


"And  will  they  really  pay  much 
money  for  it?" 

"  I  shall  not  take  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thalers  a  volume.  And  I  am 
thinking  of  writing  about  five  volumes 
at  present." 

"  Six  hundred  thalers  !"  cried  Lulu, 
clasping  her  hands:  "that  makes — 
five  times  six  are  thirty — about  three 
thousand  thalers.  How  fortunate  you 
are !  What  will  you  do  with  your 
riches?" 

"  Keally,  I  have  not  considered  that 
point.  But  do  not  be  anxious,  I  will 
expend  them  suitably ;  for  instance,  I 
might  build  an  asylum  villa  for 
authoresses,  and  such  things." 

"  But  how  long  will  you  work  on 
your  books  ?  " 

"Four  months  more,  I  think,  —  one 
volume  a  month :  that  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult. One  is  half  written  now.  No 
one  is  safe  from  me  in  these  days* 
Even  you  will  appear  in  my  book,  and 
Oswald  also,  and  I  myself,  of  course, 
by  first  right,  and  the  handsome  offi- 
cer of  the  Hussars,  whom  I  saw  yes- 
terday in  your  father's  room.  But, 
naturally,  it  will  all  end  in  a  very 
tragic  manner." 

"  Ah,  pray  leave  Oswald  and  me  out ! 
it  is  perfectly  horrible  to  me." 

"  Little  provincial !  In  the  great 
world,  they  are  long  since  accustomed 
to  such  things.  I  need  you  both, 
moreover.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
will  not  love  you,  but  another.  Tell 
me,  do  you  know  nothing  of  your 
uncle's  love-affairs,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  men  I 
ever  saw;  or  of  the  organist's,  who  al- 
ways accompanies  me  so  falsely  ?  " 

"  No :  I  thought  one  should  never 
ask  about  such  things.  And,  further- 
more, it  is  not  true  that  Herr  Albert  has 
accompanied  you  falsely,  dear  Theresa : 
it  is  indeed  quite  impossible." 

"  Ah,  what  do  you  know  about  it, 
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with  your  bad  ear?  I  tell  you,  it  all 
sounds  false  when  we  practise  to- 
gether. There  is  no  mistake  about 
that.  But  now  leave  me  alone,  little 
one ;  for  I  must  finish  one  more  letter." 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  that  let- 
ter:— 

"I  shall  go  away  from  here  next 
week,  dearest.     I  have  fallen  among 
a  set  of  the  most  prosaic  natures.     Os- 
wald is  lost  in  these  surroundings,  of 
course ;  but  all  experiences  are  of  some 
use.     A  slight  lameness,  indeed,  steals 
now  and  then  over  the  wings  of  my 
spirit  under  these  oppressive  circum- 
stances;  but   I   work   madly.      You 
know   my   ardent   desire    to   create; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  my  romance  pro- 
gresses very  slowly.     Writing  is  cer- 
tainly harder  than  I  thought.     And 
then  I  have  found  but  one  listener  to 
whom  I  can  read  my  productions, — the 
old-maidish  Aunt  Elsbeth,  who  still 
looks  marvellously  well.    But  even  she 
does   not   admire   every    thing,    and 
makes  all  sorts  of  foolish  objections. 
You  know  that  I  cannot  put  one  line 
on  paper  without  reading  it  aloud.  Oh ! 
you  have  spoiled  me, — your  perfect 
understanding !     Nobody  understands 
me  here.     Lulu,  who,  in  an  incred- 
ible manner,  turns  the  heads  of  all 
the  men,  (oh !  this  sex !)  is  so  dull  and 
stupid,  that  she  falls  asleep  every  night 
over  my  verses,  which  I  read  to  her 
from  pure  compassion.     Her   mother 
is  a  pitiable  housekeeping  automaton, 
a  cooling  apparatus,  a  Wilson's  sew- 
ing-machine  without    improvements, 
a  white  slave,  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
the  pantry  and  her  work-basket.     The 
old  professor  is  a  pedant,  such  as  flour- 
ish only  on  German  soil ;  a  barbarian, 
who  has  long  since  lost  an  eye  for  fe- 
male beauty  and  grace,  —  he  does  not 
speak  a  word  to  me  beyond  the  morn- 
ing  and   evening    greetings.     Uncle 
Fritz,  as  they  call  him,  I  hate,  although 


I  rarely  see  him ;  but  I  cannot  en- 
dure his  mocking  laugh  :  and  since  he 
advised  me,  in  reply  to  my  question, 
*  How  can  the  bad  effect  of  mental  la- 
bor  be   removed   by   medicines?'  to 
drink  bitter   mineral-waters,    to    run 
four  hours  daily  (just  think!  this  man 
said  rto  run  '),  to  darn  stockings,  and 
teach  little  children  to  knit,  I  despise 
him  also.     A  fine-looking  lieutenant 
of  the  Hussars  has  some  mysterious 
intercourse  with  Lulu  and  her  father ; 
but  he  seems  to  avoid  me  as  he  would 
some  threatening  danger.     But  I  do 
not  mean  to  let  this  interesting  moth 
escape  me :  he  shall  figure  in  my  ro- 
mance ;  and  the  candle  in  which  he  is 
to   burn   his   wings  —  do   you   know 
what   name    it    bears,    0    thou   con- 
fidante of  my  soul !     Oswald  is  in  love 
in  the  most  laughable  manner,  poor 
man !     What  will  his  married  life  be  ? 
Pegasus  under  a  yoke,  without  doubt ! 
Mais     vous     Vavez     voulu,    George 
Dandin !     He    will   repent,    like   all 
men,  when  it  is  too  late.     I  will  in- 
troduce  this   also    in    my    romance. 
Separation  and  passion,  —  separation 
from  my  side,  of  course ;  that  is,  from 
the  side  of  my  heroine ;  then  the  high- 
est love,  and  renunciation.     One  per- 
son is  beginning  to  attract  me  to  this 
tiresome  house,  —  a  musician,  the  or- 
ganist of  the  cathedral.     I  shall  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  him  after 
my   departure.     I   believe   he   dimly 
recognizes    my    worth.      Thoroughly 
ideal  as  he  is,  my  appearance  seems 
to  dazzle  him.     When  I  ask  him  to 
accompany  me,  he  turns  red  and  pale, 
and  murmurs  some  unintelligible  words. 
Then  I  think  I  see  his  hands  tremble 
on  the  keys.     He  often  springs  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sage,   and   runs  into  the  next  room. 
He  does  not  appear  again  fot  a  long 
time ;  and  then  it  always  seems  to  me 
as  if  his  eyes  showed  traces  of  tears. 
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One  cannot  exactly  call  him  handsome, 
my  beloved,  or  faultless  in  figure ;  but 
his  appearance  is  striking.  I  should 
like  to  look  once  into  his  past  history. 
He  is  not  young  enough  to  have 
wandered  through  this  earthly  vale 
without  any  experience  in  love  up  to 
this  time.  Who  knows  of  what  dear 
one,  unforgotten,  though  long  since 
dead,  my  voice  reminds  him  ? 

*  My  heart  and  thy  voice 
Accord,  alas !  too  well.' 

4  What  is  in  thy  voice 
That  so  deeply  moves  me  ?  ' 

would  apply  to  this  interesting  case. 
But  I  tremble  as  usual,  lest  I  may 
have   unintentionally   called   forth   a 
love  whose  power  I  can  imagine,  and 
which  may  perhaps  blight  an  exist- 
ence that  has  hitherto  passed  so  peace- 
fully.    0  my  friend !  it   is  beautiful 
indeed  to  possess  such  power ;  but  it  is 
dangerous,   and  disquieting  to   one's 
conscience,  to  produce  such  desolation. 
Sometimes  I  seem  a  sinner  to  nryself ; 
but,  indeed,  it  is  not  my  fault.     From 
my  earliest   childhood,  I   have   been 
dangerous    to    men    of    every  kind. 
That  I  have  not  been  married  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ner is  owing  to  the  singular  coyness 
of  my  own  heart.     I  have  had  count- 
less offers.     Even  now,  I  could  draw 
Oswald  back  to  my  feet,  if  I  would; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  little 
one  unhappy.     And,  moreover,  he  no 
longer  interests  me.    For  the  musician, 
on  the  contrary,  I  feel  great  tender- 
ness.    What  I  shall  do  if  he  declares 
himself,  I  do  not  yet  know.      Thus 
far,  he  has  only  spoken  to  me  in  music. 
When  he  sits  at  the  piano,  and  Aunt 
Elsbeth  is  opposite  him  with  her  knit- 
ting-work, I  sometimes  lean  back  on 
the  other  side,  in  that  position  which 
you,  who  are  so  free  from  envy,  always 
called  the  'pure  antique.'     Then  his 


eyes  always  rest  on  the  knitter  in 
great  confusion.  I  see  the  struggle 
that  it  costs  him  to  turn  away  his 
head  from  me.  He  plays  divinely, 
only  rather  slowly ;  and  his  position  as 
organist  gives  him  about  eight  hun- 
dred thalers,  and,  besides  that,  he  has 
some  little  property,  as  I  learn  from 
old  Sophie,  whom  I  have  questioned 
en  passant.  I  am  going  with  Lulu 
to  make  him  a  visit  soon.  But  do 
not  be  anxious,  my  faithful  friend. 
Theresa  will  not  play  a  destructive 
game  with  this  man,  as,  alas !  she 
has  with  so  many  others.  This  ar- 
tist's heart  is  too  noble  to  be  crushed. 
I  believe  I  could  lead  an  ideal  wedded 
life  with  this  man, — music  and  songs ; 
I  writing  poetry,  he  playing ;  110  tri- 
fles, no  cares  of  the  kitchen,  nor  cry- 
ing of  children  ;  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
and,  what  a  glorious  thought !  at  most, 
a  winged  being,  such  as  Helena  pre- 
sented to  her  F&ust. 

"  But  I  shall  try,  with  all  a  woman's 
skill,  to  prevent  a  declaration  before 
my  departure.  But  in  letters  we  will 
draw  near  each  other,  unveil  our 
souls,  learn  to  love.  You  alone,  my 
sweet  confidante,  shall  be  present 
at  our  wedding.  You  know  I  hate 
the  barbarous  wedding-festivities  of 
the  present  day.  Some  beautiful 
morning  we  will  enter  a  forest  chapel  in 
our  ordinary  dresses,  winding  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  on  the  way,  and  afterwards 
seclude  ourselves  in  some  hermitage. 
You  know  the  verse  (I  can  never  re- 
member the  name  of  the  composer),  ~- 

'  The  hermit  rings  his  little  bell : 

She  heareth  not  the  sound,  — 
Her  face  within  this  lonely  dell 
Fair  ringlets  do  surround.' 

Oh,  to  dwell  in  such  a  hermitage, 
and  have  a  piano  in  our  cell ;  what  a 
dream !  Farewell,  sister-soul.  More 
soon,  from  thy  POETESS." 
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P.  S. — Veal-cutlets  are  not  so  ef- 
fectual as  I  hoped  they  would  be.  Do 
you  know  of  any  thing  else  ? 

P.  S.  —  My  hair  is  falling  out 
somewhat,  from  working  so  hard. 
Send  ine  a  couple  of  new  switches,  and 
two  very  long  curls.  What  about  your 
sweet  verses,  called  "  Pollen  "  ?  Have 
you  not  found  a  publisher  ?  Oh,  these 
cannibals  of  booksellers  !  That  such 
poetry  need  search  for  a  publisher ! 
Oh,  if  Gothe  were  still  living,  he  would 
know  how  to  appreciate  them  !  Thou 
pure,  lofty  soul !  Centuries  hence  thou 
wilt  be  acknowledged  !  Have  you  had 
your  teeth  put  in  yet  ?  " 

CHAPTER  X. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   EVENT. 

THERESA  had  at  length  taken  her 
departure,  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
family.  The  life  in  the  house  of  the 
professor  again  went  on  in  its  quiet 
way,  and  Lulu  was  still  vainly  waiting, 
in  feverish  suspense,  for  a  sign  that 
her  work  was  accepted. 

The  relation  of  the  lovers  had  ex- 
perienced a  decided  change,  by  the 
visit  of  Altenberg's  cousin.  Lulu  fol- 
lowed his  wishes  more  than  ever ;  and 
Oswald,  delighted  at  this  lovely  sub- 
mission, often  forgot  to  assume  the 
part  of  Mentor,  and,  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment, saw  himself  in  a  fairway 
to  consider  every  thing  charming 
about  his  little  bride,  even  things  for 
which  he  had  at  times  reproved  her. 
But  he  spoke  more  sharply  than  ever 
of  Theresa's  "  strange  and  ridiculous 
course;"  and  his  arguments  against 
female  writers  were  so  violent  and  un- 
sparing, that  Lulu,  conscious  of  her 
secret,  looked  at  him  with  terror  in 
her  eyes,  and  often  came  nearly  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Now  and  then  the  old 
spirit  of  defiance  arose  within  her,  and 


she  helped  Aunt  Elsbeth  bravely,  when, 
in  her  warm  manner,  she  undertook 
the  defence  of  her  favorites.  She  was 
always  roused  anew,  when,  with  manly 
pride,  he  denied  the  right  of  a  woman 
to  write  for  the  public,  and  declared 
that  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  suc- 
cessful or  lasting  result  was  more  than 
doubtful.  The  burning  desire  awoke 
in  her  young  heart,  to  defend  her  sex 
against  him  by  her  own  deed,  as  it 
were,  —  to  prove  to  him,  whom  she  felt 
so  high  above  her,  that  woman  has  a 
right  to  a  certain  domain,  to  lay  out  a 
little  garden  and  cultivate  flowers ;  and 
that  her  success,  in  a  limited  degree, 
in  the  world  of  fancy  and  aifection, 
must  be  as  sure  as  is  a  man's  in  the 
regions  of  his  world.  How  warm  was 
her  desire  to  prove  to  him  that  a  wo- 
man who  writes  becomes  ridiculous 
and  intolerable  only  when  she  ceases 
to  be  a  woman  !  Oh,  how  passionately 
she  desired  to  succeed  in  such  a  de- 
fence !  With  ardent  zeal  she  con- 
tinued to  write  her  sweet  stories ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  new  thoughts,  new 
images,  crowded  upon  her  day  by  day. 
Many  sheets  had  followed  those  first 
sent  to  Dr.  Spitz,  in  accordance  with 
his  laconic  demand  to  send  more  "  for 
trial ; "  but,  as  to  the  exact  fate  of 
her  work,  Lulu  was  still  in  perfect 
darkness. 

Sometimes  she  would  lay  her  pen 
down  in  the  midst  of  her  writing,  as 
the.  remembrance  of  some  conversa- 
tion with  Oswald  rushed  over  her  with 
torturing  anxiety.  .He  was  always  so 
violent  on  this  subject ;  and,  when  it 
was  discussed,  both  talked  themselves 
into  an  irritated  frame  of  mind,  which 
led  the  young  girl  silently  to  vow 
that  she  would  not  betray  her  secret 
to  any  soul  for  any  price. 

"  Thou  wouldst  surely  love  me  still, 
even  if  thou  knewest  that  I  ...  wrote 
poems,  like  Theresa,  if  I  remained 
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just  as  I  am,"  she  said  to  Oswald  one 
day,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

"  Love  thee  —  yes  —  but  not  marry 
thee  ! "  he  answered  very  gravely. 

"But  why  not?" 

"Because  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  share  my  wife  with  any  one,  and  I 
wish  to  see  my  house  in  good  order." 

"Ah,  that  is  madness!  I  could 
give  thee  the  best,  and  still  share  with 
others;  as  with  a  fine  roast,  for  in- 
stance, one  gives  the  choicest  piece  to 
the  guest  of  honor.  Thou  canst  not 
eat  it  all ! "  she  said  teasingly.  "  And 
as  if  there  are  not  disorderly  women 
who  have  never  taken  a  pen  in  their 
hands  !  Need  writing  really  make  one 
disorderly  ?  " 

"  It  would  certainly  be  an  exception 
if  it  were  not  so.  A  woman  who  writes 
has  not  time  to  attend  to  the  kitchen, 
or  to  trouble  herself  to  see  that  the 
children  are  washed." 

"  Very  true,  if  she  works  like  The- 
resa ;  but  otherwise  she  has  indeed. 
She  need  not  peer  into  every  dish  her- 
self when  she  is  married.  Dost  thou 
think  I  ought  to  stand  in  the  kitchen 
every  morning  until  your  worship  is 
seated  at  the  table  ?  Not  at  all !  I 
will  become  thy  companion,  and  the 
good  spirit  of  thy  house,  but  never  thy 
cook  or  upper  servant." 

"  Thou  may'st  become  whatever  thou 
wilt,  little  one,  only — only  —  not  an 
authoress ! " 

He  clasped  her  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
and  the  dangerous  subject  was  again 
dropped.  , 

Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  Al- 
tenberg  was  surprised  by  receiving  a 
call  to  the  University  at  D.,  which 
was  as  honorable  as  it  was  lucrative  ; 
and  he  immediately  terrified  Frau 
Ernestine  by  the  decided  declaration 
of  his  wish  to  take  Lulu  into  his  new 
home  in  the  spring.  Anxiety  about 
the  dowry,  and  the  inexperienced  child 


herself,  weighed  with  equal  heaviness 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother.  After 
much  deliberation,  June  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  marriage,  and  Oswald 
sought  his  bride,  to  tell  her  of  his  un- 
expected fortune,  and  beg  her  consent 
to  his  plans. 

He  entered  the  sitting-room  hastily. 
The  young  girl  sat  by  the  window,  and 
her  face  was  covered  with  light  from 
the  March  sun,  which  was  just  about 
setting.  But  it  was  not  the  evening 
sun  alone  that  brought  a  glow  to  her 
face.  Lulu  was  intensely  excited ; 
her  heart  beat  wildly,  and  her  breath 
came  fast.  She  had  just  received  the 
following  note  from  her  brother  :  — 

SWEET  SISTER, — At  last,  further 
information  concerning  our  enterprise 
has  been  sent  to  me,  the  supposed 
author.  They  have  not  only  accepted 
all  thy  tales,  but  they  even  call  them 
little  master-pieces.  They  say,  indeed, 
they  should  have  given  a  woman  the 
credit  of  writing  them,  rather  than  a 
soldier.  They  wish  to  publish  a  whole 
book  full !  The  point  of  compensation 
is  still  unsettled,  but  will  be  decided 
when  the  work  is  out.  They  want 
still  more  !  So  I  pray  thee,  little  sis- 
ter, procure  one  more  steed  by  thy  pen, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  an  equipage, 
—  then  shalt  thou  be  taken  to  drive 
in  fine  style,  by  thy 

Devoted  brother, 

H.  voisr  M. 

This  letter  was  still  lying  in  her 
lap.  She  caught  it  up,  confused  and 
alarmed  by  Oswald's  unusual  appear- 
ance at  this  early  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. Poor  Lulu  was  not  skilled  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  hastily 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  and 
rose  to  meet  her  betrothed.  Oswald's 
quiet  eyes  looked  upon  her  searchingly, 
with  some  surprise.  More  and  more 
deeply  did  she  blush  beneath  his  gaze. 
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"  What  is  it  tliou  art  so  anxious  to 
conceal  from  me  ?  "  he  asked,  half  in 
jest;  but  his  voice  was  not  quite  steady. 
"It  was  a  — little  note!" 
"Do  the  young  ladies  write   thee 
notes  which  thou  must  conceal  from 
thy  future  husband  ? " 

"  The  note  is  not  from  one  of  them." 
"  Who,  then,  can  have  ventured  to 
put  thee  into  such  confusion  ?  " 
"I  cannot  tell  thee  that!" 
"But  I,  at   least,  have  a  right   to 
know  what  has  agitated  thee  so." 

The  young  girl  became  pale,  even 
to  her  lips. 

"I  can  tell  thee  that  no  better! 
Nobody  can  know,  —  nobody  shall 
know!" 

"Then  show  me  the  signature !" 
"  No  !  a  thousand  times  no ! " 
Her  altered  voice,  the  unusual  en- 
ergy of  her  expression,  alarmed  and 
provoked  him  at  the  same  time.  A 
deadly  anguish  suddenly  came  over 
him,  like  the  foreboding  of  some  calam- 
ity ;  and  still  his  manly  spirit  rebelled 
against  this  abrupt  refusal.  Passion- 
ately throwing  his  arm  about  his  bride, 
he  cried,  "Lulu,  for  God's  sake,  be 
frank  !  From  whom  is  this  letter  ? " 
One  of  Theresa's  parting  words,  till 
then  forgotten,  flashed  through  his 
mind.  "  Guard  the  little  one  somewhat 
better ! "  she  had  whispered,  half  teas- 
ingly,  as  she  sat  in  the  carriage.  "  Thou 
knowest,  souvent  femme  varie ! " 
He  had  hardly  given  it  a  moment's 
thought  at  the  time.  He  feared  no 
rival,  and  never  recognized  any  dan- 
ger in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  child- 
ren, Hyppolytus  and  Lulu.  What 
could  Hyppolytus  offer  this  lively,  fan- 
ciful nature,  this  fiery  maiden  soul  ? 
Oswald's  manly  consciousness  had 
kept  him  from  any  feeling  of  jealousy 
towards  the  young  lieutenant  up  to 
this  hour.  "I  could  never  be  jeal- 
ous!" he  had  often  boasted  to  himself: 


he  held  such  absolute  control  over  his 
bride.  He  felt,  with  rapture,  that  she 
bowed  before  him,  subjected  herself 
to  his  spirit,  and  looked  up  to  him; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  regarded 
the  young  lieutenant  only  as  a  cheer- 
ful companion,  who  had  no  advantage 
over  her  except  the  happiness  of  being 
a  man.  Why,  then,  should  he  have 
any  feeling  of  jealousy  ?  But  what 
was  this  burning,  torturing  sensation, 
which  arose  in  him  so  suddenly  at  this 
moment?  With  almost  wild  vehe- 
mence he  repeated,  "  From  whom  is 
the  letter  ?  I  must  and  will  know ! " 

She  looked  upon  his  agitation  and 
this  command  as  proceeding,  not  from 
an  outburst  of  passion,  but  from  intol- 
erable tyranny.  Should  she,  —  could- 
she,  bear  it  ?  She  hastily  turned  from 
her  betrothed,  with  the  words,  "  The 
letter  is  my  secret!" 

"  But  thou  shouldst  have  no  secrets 
from  me ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  Thou  art  not  my  hus- 
band yet!" 

"  But  I  shall  be  in  a  few  months, 
Lulu!  I  came  here  to  ask  thee  if 
thou  art  ready  to  follow  me  :  I  am 
going  to  D.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  a  right  to  thee,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ?  The 
right  of  a  man  who  loves  thee,  and 
wishes  to  take  thee  to  his  home !  I 
would  guard  and  defend  thee  from 
every  danger :  I  would  educate  thee 
for  myself.  Through  me  shalt  thou 
think;  by  my  direction  shalt  thou 
learn  to  live,  to  form  thy  opinions. 
Thou  shalt  be  my  creation  !  No  im- 
pure breath  shall  ever  touch  thee  ! 
No  stone  shall  hurt  thy  foot :  I  will 
bear  thee  and  guide  thee  !  But  thou 
must  allow  me  to  bear  and  guide  thee 
without  resistance!  Thou  must  be 
frank.  Tell  me  every  thing !  I  must 
know  who  wrote  that  letter ! " 

"  Hast  thou  not  told  me  a  thousand 
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times  that  the  characteristic  of  true 
love  is  confidence,  unlimited  confi- 
dence ?  "  she  whispered  with  trembling 
lips.  "  Thou  wilt  make  me  thy  wife 
and  still  distrust  me?" 

"  !STo,  Lulu,  I  only  distrust  thy  ex- 
perience. Canst  thou  swear  to  me 
that  I  should  approve  of  these  lines  ?  " 

The  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled ; 
he  trembled  from  his  violently  sup- 
pressed agitation. 

"  No,  I  cannot ;  but  some  time,  per- 
haps, all  will  be  explained,  and  then 
thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  me." 

His  face  had  become  deadly  pale. 
"  Is  this  thy  last  word  ?  Dost  thou 
really  insist,  Lulu,  upon  concealing  this 
unfortunate  secret  from  me  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

"Yes!" 

"Then,  farewell;  that  is  my  last 
word!" 


Did  she  understand  the  full  weight 
of  this  word?  He  did  not  know. 
She  had  turned  away  from  him.  Her 
little  hand  lay  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
—  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  trembled. 

"Farewell!"  she  answered,  with- 
out looking  at  him. 

One  moment  still  he  hesitated ;  then 
turned  hastily,  and  left  the  room  and 
the  house. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Lulu 
cried  aloud.  She  said  to  herself,  with 
clear  consciousness,  that  she  had  now 
lost  him.  A  veil  was  suddenly  torn 
from  her  eyes ;  a  pain,  beyond  com- 
parison with  any  thing  she  had  ever 
known,  filled  her  heart.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular change  which  now  came  over 
her.  She  felt  that  she  loved  him  as 
she  loved  nothing  else  in  the  world. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


LAKE  GEOEGE:    A  EEMINISCENCE. 

BY   R.    R.    BOWKER. 

AD  OWN  the  golden  haze,  with  noiseless  oar, 

Silent  we  loitered,  as  it  were  to  join 

The  silent  symphony  of  heaven  and  earth,  — 

Of  sea  that  seemed  no  sea,  but  golden  calm, 

Of  shore  that  seemed  no  shore,  but  golden  dream, 

Of  air,  that  seemed  not  air,  but  golden  hush,  — 

All  golden,  as  in  golden  mood  of  youth, 

Each  held  with  each,  in  unvoiced  sympathy, 

The  sweet  commune  of  friends,  and  came  to  know 

The  golden  speech  of  silence. 

Into  Fairyland  — 

Kay,  into  Christland  —  so  we  came,  and  seemed 
To  near  the  Golden  City,  where  is  Peace. 


The  Quakers  in  New  England. 
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THE  QUAKEES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

(SECOND  PAPER.) 
BY  RICHARD  P.  HALLOWELL. 


IN  a  paper  already  published,  we 
have  briefly  named  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples and  the  more  important  features 
of  early  Quakerism.  Fox  appeared 
as  a  preacher  in  1647.  The  age  was 
ripe  for  his  acceptance  ;  the  public 
mind,  indeed,  was  eager  to  grasp  at 
every  suggestion  appertaining  to  re- 
ligion. Nevertheless,  Fox  was  no  fair- 
weather  reformer.  In  calling  upon 
men  "  to  re-assume  the  ill-deputed  care 
of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands 
again,"  he  arrayed  against  himself^ 
not  only  Court  and  Parliament,  but 
Papist,  Episcopalian,  and  Independ- 
ent. 

The  people  sought  and  followed 
him,  and  many  hungry  souls  were 
satisfied.  The  Quakers  increased  rap- 
idly in  numbers  and  influence.  With 
the  zeal,  and  often  with  the  fanaticism, 
so  characteristic  of  the  time,  they 
plied  their  spiritual  weapons  against 
the  prevailing  dogmas  and  ceremoni- 
als ;  they  denounced  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Court,  and  the  extravagances 
of  the  Puritans.  Other  people  were 
non-conformists;  the  Quakers  were 
both  non-conformists  and  revolution- 
ists. For  a  full  obedience  to  the  inward 
light,  absolute  religious  liberty  was 
essential,  —  and  to  this  idea  they  were 
faithful  to  the  end.  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  progress  of  freedom 
is  tracked  by  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
The  Quakers  suffered  their  full  share 
of  martyrdom ;  they  encountered  per- 
secution in  England,  almost  as  severe 
and  cruel  as  in  Massachusetts.  Sev- 
eral thousand  of  them  were  confined 
in  the  jails  at  one  time.  Fox  especi- 


ally suffered  harsh  treatment.  A  re- 
cital of  their  sufferings,  however,  is 
not  necessary  here.  In  contrast  with 
the  enlightened  views  entertained  by 
the  Quakers  on  most  subjects,  their 
superstition  is  most  striking.  It  was, 
perhaps,  no  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  of  others.  Amongst  the 
so-called  evangelical  societies  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  very  prevalent,  and 
is  manifested  in  much  the  same  form. 
Emancipated,  as  they  were,  from  the 
dumb  forms  of  the  Church,  they  were 
not  able  to  escape  the  blasting  influ- 
ence of  a  dark  theology.  They  be- 
lieved firmly  in  an  avenging  God; 
and,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  love  so 
prominent  in  their  lives,  they  ascribed 
to  him  such  deeds  as  would  earn  the 
title  of  monster  for  any  human  being. 
The  books  of  the  Quakers  are  full  of 
detailed  accounts  of  disasters  which 
befel  their  persecutors.  Many  of  them 
would  prophesy  some  great  calamity, 
some  visitation  of  the  Lord,  upon  their 
enemies;  and  any  misfortune  that  af- 
terwards overtook  these  doomed  per- 
sons was  sure  to  be  construed  and  re- 
corded as  a  fulfilment  of  the  Quaker 
prophecy.  George  Fox  was  reputed 
a  great  prophet,  of  the  Cassandraic 
order ;  and  the  New-England  Quakers 
were  singularly  gifted.  In  his  history 
of  the  Quakers,  Mr.  Janney,  their 
historian  of  this  generation,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  his  idolatry  of  the  Fathers, 
perpetuates  these  accounts  without  a 
dissenting  word,  and  almost  with  ap- 
proval. 

The  organization  of  the  society  was 
commenced  by  Fox  in  1667 ;  not  till 
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twenty  years  after  lie  began  to  preach. 
The  name  Quaker  was  applied  to  it 
in  derision :  Fox  and  his  companions, 
assuming  a  name  indicative  of  their 
character  and  mission,  called  them- 
selves "  Friends."  The  original  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  was,  not  to 
build  up  a  sect,  or  to  propagate  a 
creed,  but  mainly  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  aid  those 
who  were  in  prison.  Beyond  this,  and 
the  "  promotion  of  purity  and  virtue," 
nothing  was  contemplated.  No  test 
of  membership  was  required,  except 
the  habitual  attendance  at  religious 
meetings.  In  the  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, if  a  stranger  appeared,  and  wished 
to  participate,  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  character  from 
Friends  in  his  own  town.  This,  says 
Fox,  "  was  to  prevent  any  bad  spirit, 
that  may  scandalize  honest  men,  from 
bringing  reproach  upon  them." 

Their  influence  upon  civilization 
must  not  be  lightly  estimated.  By 
their  sturdy  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  they  aided  largely  in  lift- 
ing the  dead  weight  of  the  Church 
from  the  necks  of  the  people.  They 
taught  men  to  subordinate  theological 
opinions,  church  government,  and 
church  ordinances,  and  to  give  heed 
to  that  higher  law,  by  obedience  to 
which  we  can  alone  hope  to  establish 
a  true  and  permanent  religion.  Men 
began  to  understand  that  rights,  not 
privileges,  must  be  demanded,  in  order 
to  secure  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Legislation  in  England,  from  that  day 
to  this,  has  been  steadily  modified  to 
correspond  with  Quaker  views,  sug- 
gestions, and  demands.  They,  indeed, 
so  largely  anticipated  our  present  civ- 
ilization, that  it  is  frequently  urged 
that  the  decline  of  the  society  is  due 
to  the  all  but  universal  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  their  theories  and 
principles.  England  learned  her  first 


lesson  in  democracy  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Quakers. 

The  early  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  In  that  State,  Qua- 
kerism performed  its  work,  unimpeded 
by  persecution;  and,  in  a  few  years 
from  the  meeting  of  its  first  legisla- 
ture, or  colonial  parliament,  it  had 
outstripped  all  other  American  colo- 
nies in  natural  prosperity  and  growth. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Quakers  had 
to  contend  with  the  intelligence,  the 
culture,  the  piety,  of  the  Founders. 
Four  of  them  were  hung ;  all  of  them 
were  persecuted,  and  denounced  as 
children  of  Satan. 

In  Pennsylvania,  they  met  the  North 
American  Indians,  men  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  savages ;  and  by 
these  they  were  recognized  as  children 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  William  Penn 
with  his  Quakerism  overcame  the  tom- 
ahawk and  scalping-knife  of  the  red 
man,  and,  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  not  only  laid  the  foundation, 
but  established  a  republic.  The  his- 
tory of  his  "Holy  Experiment"  is 
known  to  every  school-boy;  and,  to 
vindicate  the  claim  for  Quakerism  as 
a  great  civilizing  force,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  decline  of 
Quakerism,  and  to  the  reason  there- 
for so  frequently  given  by  the  Friends 
themselves.  It  is  very  true,  that  the 
principles  of  the  early  Quakers  are 
now  a  part  of  our  civilization  ;  but  it 
is  a  curious  logic  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  any  justifica- 
tion of  the  stand-still,  do-nothing  pol- 
icy of  the  modern  Friends.  Quite  re- 
cently, a  spirit  of  progress  has  been 
developed,  which  promises  prolonged 
life  to  the  society ;  but,  until  within  a 
very  few  years,  stagnation  was  the 
notable  characteristic. 

The  Quaker  garb  and  directness  of 
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speech,  once  grand  protests  against 
extravagance  in  dress  and  the  flat- 
tery bestowed  upon  wealth  and  rank, 
lost  their  original  significance ;  and  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  the  peculiar  bon- 
net, the  thou  and  thee,  became  the 
sectarian  badge,  and  too  often  indicated 
the  bigotry  of  the  children  in  their 
worship  of  the  fathers.  In  many 
Quaker  schools  and  colleges,  the  stu- 
dents were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
distinctive  dress,  and  the  ancient  tes- 
timonies against  literary  and  aesthetic 
culcure  were  rigidly  enforced.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  spent  at  an  Ortho- 
dox Quaker  college,  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  see  a  volume  of  Shakspeare, 
and  while  there  we  read  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  by  stealth.  Music  was  strictly 
prohibited,  and  the  fine  arts  were  ab- 
solutely ignored.  A  regular  attend- 
ant at  Friends7  meetings  must  have 
heard  many  sermons,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  against  the  vanity  of 
much  learning. 

The  failure  to  progress  necessarily 
involves  retrogression ;  and  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  society  was  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  its  treatment  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, during  the  long  years  of  mor- 
al warfare  which  preceded  the  down- 
fall of  the  Southern  oligarchy.  When 
the  contest  began,  the  society  found 
itself  in  advance  of  most,  if  not  all, 
religious  sects  in  its  traditionary  tes- 
timony against  slavery.  By  the 
"rules  of  discipline,"  members  could  not 
hold  slaves,  nor  could  they  employ 
slave-labor.  The  system  had  always 
found  its  most  active  antagonist  in  the 
Quaker  Church.  By  birthright,  the 
modern  Quaker  was  an  abolitionist, 
and  hence  the  responsibility  of  the 
society  was  greater  than  that  of  other 
religious  bodies.  History  will  reveal 
to  posterity  the  sad  fact,  that  the 
Friends  of  this  country  were  false  to 
their  traditions,  false  to  the  spirit  of 


their   discipline,   and  altogether  un- 
worthy their  inheritance. 

We  do  not  forget  the  exceptional 
men  and  women  who  labored  in  the 
good  cause ;  and  we  know,  that,  by  their 
efforts,  the  society  was,  in  a  measure, 
rescued  from  the  utter  demoralization 
which  overwhelmed  the  Christian 
churches  of  America.  In  some  locali- 
ties, these  Friends  were  occasionally 
able  to  secure  from  their  respective 
meetings  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  tes- 
timony, in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress  or  to  some  State  legislature. 
We  remember,  too,  that  the  ranks  of 
the  abolitionists  were  largely  recruited, 
in  some  places,  from  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  society ;  but  they  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  without  in- 
fluence in  the  organization,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  left  their  meetings,  dis- 
heartened by  the  course  of  the  more 
"  weighty  "  and  influential  members. 
As  a  rule,  the  moral  weight  of  both 
branches  of  the  society — Orthodox 
and  Hicksite  —  was  against  the  aboli- 
tionists and  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
The  subject  was  studiously  avoided  in 
the  "meetings  for  worship,"  being 
classed  with  those  questions  which  are 
regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  reli- 
gion. The  abolitionists  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
In  some  instances,  they  were  pursued 
with  bitter  hostility,  and  even  with  ma- 
lignity. The  venerable  Lucretia  Mott, 
who  led  the  forlorn-hope  of  the  society, 
was  persistently  persecuted  and  ta- 
booed. One  Quaker  physician  actually 
refused  to  prescribe  for  her  when  she 
was  ill,  he  was  so  incensed  by  her 
abolition  heresy.  More  fortunate  than 
some  of  her  coadjutors,  she  escaped 
disownment;  but  the  fact  that  she 
"  ESCAPED  "  is  mournfully  significant. 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  "  dealt "  with  for 
his  connection  with  "The  Anti-Slavery 
Standard."  His  case  was  duly  consid- 
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ered  by  his  own  meeting,  and  be  was 
expelled.  He  appealed  successively 
to  tbe  meetings  higher  in  authority, 
and  each  one  of  them  sustained  the 
action  of  the  other.  The  various 
branches  of  the  New- York  Hicksite 
meeting,  assembled  as  one  body  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  confirmed  his 
expulsion.  The  rise  of  the  branch 
of  the  society  known  as  Progressive 
Friends  was  the  result  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Hicksite  Quakers  to- 
wards the  anti-slavery  movement. 

The  language  of  a  prominent  New- 
England  Orthodox  Quaker,  fitly  rep- 
resents the  position  of  that  portion  of 
the  society.  She  said  to  us,  "  The 
Lord  will  settle  this  question  of  slavery 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  we  must 
not  interfere  with  it." *  Quakerism 
was  a  grand  protest  against  slavery ; 
but  modern  Quakers  preferred  peace 
to  purity,  organization  to  justice.  Sec- 
tarianism had  done  its  work;  and, 
practically  repudiating  its  principles, 
the  society  floated  with  the  popular 
current. 

But  we  gladly  forego  further  con- 
sideration of  the  short-comings  of  the 
society,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its  solid 
worth.  If  the  Friends  idolize  their 
ancestors,  so  do  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans;  if  they  are  superstitious, 
they  are  no  more  so  than  a  majority  of 
sects ;  if  they  were  pro-slavery,  they 
were  less  so  than  most  religious  de- 
nominations. The  Quaker  coat,  it  is 
presumed,  covers  a  multitude  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the 
honesty  of  the  man  who  wears  it.  Our 
poor-houses,  our  criminal  courts,  our 
rum-shops,  our  gambling  hells, whether 
in  North  Street  or  State  Street,  would 
find  their  occupation  gone,  if  they  re- 


1  The  Orthodox  Quakers  of  New  York  were  more 
faithful  to  their  anti-slavery  testimonies  than 
Friends  of  other  meetings  included  in  this  branch 
of  the  Society. 


lied  upon  Friends  to  furnish  them  with 
inmates  or  criminals  or  victims.  The 
private  virtues,  the  simplicity  and 
purity,  the  uprightness  and  integrity, 
of  the  modern  Quakers,  command  the 
honor  and  respect  of  every  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  challenge  the 
admiration  of  society. 

The  failure  of  Quakerism,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  failure,  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  a 
degree,  to  the  development  of  secta- 
rianism ;  but  we  must  go  behind  this 
to  seek  for  the  main  cause.  It  must,  it 
seems  to  us,  be  attributed  to  the  iion- 
aggressive  character  of  the  society; 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  probably  due  to 
the  limited  interpretation  of  the  In- 
ward Light,  insisted  upon  by  Friends. 
They  must  be  "  moved  by  the  Spirit " 
to  speak  or  to  act.  At  a  given  moment, 
they  receive  a  direct  and  complete  rev- 
elation from  God,  touching  some  defi- 
nite subject;  and  this  revelation  is  in- 
dependent of  all  human  faculties,  —  it 
is  supernatural.  The  modern  spirit- 
ist receives  a  communication  from  the 
spirit  of  Washington ;  in  like  manner, 
the  Quaker  receives  a  message  or 
command  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  De- 
pending upon  this  supernatural  in- 
struction for  guidance,  it  is  essential 
to  banish  all  "  worldly  thoughts ; "  to 
concentrate  the  mind,  or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  the  soul,  upon  God, 
in  order  to  get  into  spirit  relations  with 
him, — to  get  en  rapport  with  him,  and 
thus  to  invite  communion. 

The  parallel  to  this  theory  of  religion 
is  frequently  found  in  the  history  of 
heathen  nations.  The  Hindu  priests, 
by  constant  contemplation  of  their 
deities,  sought  to  become  divine.  As- 
ceticism is  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  practice.  In  the  case  of  Friends,  it 
has  made  them  exclusive,  indifferent 
to  education,  indifferent  to  the  world 
about  them  :  unity  and  harmony  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  introduction  of 
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the  great  questions  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  society  must  be  discour- 
aged, as  tending  to  distract  the  soul, 
and  to  lead  it  away  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Creator.  We  shall  not 
now  dispute  the  reality  of  special  or 
supernatural  revelation;  though  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  that  the  sermons 
usually  heard  at  a  Quaker  meeting, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  reflex  of  the 
"  light  within,"  are  not  calculated  to 
overcome  the  incredulity  of  the  scep- 
tic. 

A  firm  belief  in  spiritual  communion, 
however,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
spiritual  nature ;  for,  through  it,  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  are  satisfied. 
But  we  are  human  as  well  as  spiritual 
beings ;  and  our  humanity  protests 
against  a  religion  which  subdues  and 
slights  our  human  faculties,  which  re- 
fuses to  recognize  Mind,  or  Reason,  as 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  of  heaven  we 
find  within  us.  A  broader  and  more 
intelligent  interpretation,  it  appears  to 
us,  will  divest  the  theory  of  the  Inward 
Light  of  all  supernaturalism,  and  will 
bring  into  harmony  all  the  faculties 
of  our  dual  nature.  It  will  recognize 
the  divine  character  of  humanity,  and 
teach  us  to  revere  every  faculty  God 
has  given  us,  as  a  part  of  that  light 
by  which  we  must  be  guided.  His 
law  is  written,  not  only  on  our  hearts, 
but  in  every  fibre  of  our  being,  and 
our  lives  are  a  perpetual  revelation 
of  it. 


The  spirit  of  progress  recently  de- 
veloped*within  the  Society  is  full  of 
promise.  The  invaluable  testimonies 
in  favor  of  moderation  in  living,  and 
simplicity  in  dress  and  address,  imply 
less  singularity  than  heretofore,  but 
still  have  their  work  to  do,  in  checking 
the  spirit  of  recklessness  and  extrava- 
gance which  marks  and  mars  the  age. 
The  protest  against  amusements  has 
been  materially  modified,  and  the  value 
of  music  and  the  fine  arts  is  better  ap- 
preciated. The  liberal  management 
of  Swarthmore  College,  even  more  than 
the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars invested  in  it,  attests  the  increas- 
ing importance  attached  to  education. 
The  desertion  of  the  slave  is  being 
atoned  for,  so  far  as  possible,  by  devo- 
tion to  the  freedman ;  and  the  nation 
already  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Friends  for  their  attempt  to  solve  the 
Indian  question. 

The  development  of  rationalism,  as 
opposed  to  spiritism  and  superstition, 
is  another  encouraging  evidence  of  vi- 
tality and  progress.  Quakerism,  de- 
veloped to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
leaves  to  its  earlier  professors  the  con- 
fusion of  Calvinistic  theology  with  the 
simpler  faith  in  God  as  he  is  mani- 
fested in  the  individual  soul.  The 
logic  of  Quakerism  establishes  the 
Church  universal,  and  demands  a  re- 
ligion which  embraces  Jew,  Pagan, 
and  Christian,  and  which  cannot  be 
limited  by  the  dogmas  of  one  or  the 
other. 
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PINK    AND*  WHITE     TYRANNY. 


BY   MBS.    HARRIET   BEECHER    STOWE. 


CHAPTER  in. 

COURTEOUS  HEADER:  A  month  ago, 
we  left  Grace  Seymour  in  the 
midst  of  her  flower-vases  and  flowers, 
while  Letitia  was  going  out  at  the 
back  door,  and  her  brother  John 
was  coining  up  the  front  steps. 

We  relate  the  whole  state  and  posi- 
tion of  things  thus  definitely  to  you, 
because  we  are  aware  that  you  regu- 
larly forget,  when  you  take  up  a  serial, 
what  it  was  about  last  month.  We  do 
not  in  the  least  blame  you,  being 
subject  to  the  same  weakness  our- 
selves ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  be  at 
the  pains  to  make  your  way  exceed- 
ingly clear  unto  you,  after  the  manner 
of  our  sermonizing  fathers,  by  every 
once  in  a  while  recapitulating  the  past 
discourse.  Now,  during  the  month 
while  John  has  been  waiting  to  come 
up  the  front  steps,  imagine  yourself 
to  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
further  information  about  him  and 
Grace,  in  manner  and  form  as  fol- 
lows. 

Grace  Seymour  was  a  specimen 
of  a  class  of  whom  we  are  happy  to 
say  New  England  possesses  a  great 
many. 

She  was  a  highly  cultivated,  intel- 
ligent, and  refined  woman,  arrived  at 
the  full  age  of  mature  womanhood 
unmarried,  and  with  no  present  thought 
or  prospect  of  marriage.  I  presume 
all  my  readers,  who  are  in  a  position 
te  run  over  the  society  of  our  rural 
New-England  towns,  can  recall  to  their 
minds  hundreds  of  such.  They  are 
women  too  thoughtful,  too  conscien- 
tious, too  delicate,  to  marry  for  any 
thing  but  a  purely  personal  affection; 


and  this  affection,  for  various  reasons, 
has  not  fallen  in  their  way. 

The  tendency  of  life  in  these  towns 
is  to  throw  the  young  men  of  the 
place  into  distant  fields  of  adventure 
and  enterprise  in  the  far  Western  and 
Southern  States,  leaving  at  their  old 
homes  a  population  in  which  the  fem- 
inine element  largely  predominates. 
It  is  not,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
cultivated  or  the  most  attractive  of 
the  brethren  who  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  were  born.  The  ardent, 
the  daring,  the  enterprising,  are  off  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  the  choice 
of  the  sisters  who  remain  at  home  is, 
therefore,  confined  to  a  restricted  list ; 
and  so  it  ends  in  these  delightful  rose- 
gardens  of  single  women  which  abound 
in  New  England,  — women  who  remain 
at  home  as  housekeepers  to  aged  par- 
ents, and  charming  persons  in  society  ; 
women  over  whose  graces  of  conver- 
sation and  manner  the  married  men 
in  their  vicinity  go  off  into  raptures 
of  eulogium,  which  generally  end  with, 
"Why  hasn't  that  woman  ever  got 
married  ?  " 

It  often  happens  to  such  women  to 
expend  on  some  brother  that  stock 
of  hero-worship  and  devotion  which 
it  has  not  come  in  their  way  to  give  to 
a  nearer  friend.  Alas  !  it  is  building 
on  a  sandy  foundation;  for,  just  as  the 
union  of  hearts  is  complete,  the  chemi- 
cal affinity  which  began  in  the  cradle, 
and  strengthens  with  every  year  of 
life,  is  dissolved  by  the  introduction 
of  that  third  element  which  makes  of 
the  brother  a  husband,  while  the  new 
combination  casts  out  the  old,  —  some- 
times with  a  disagreeable  efferves- 
cence. 
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John  and  Grace  Seymour  were  two 
only  children  of  a  very  affectionate 
family  ;  and  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
closest  habits  of  intimacy.  They  had 
written  to  each  other  those  long  letters 
in  which  thoughtful  people  who  live 
in  retired  situations  delight ;  letters 
not  of  outward  events,  but  of  sen- 
timents and  opinions,  the  phases  of 
the  inner  life.  They  had  studied  and 
pursued  courses  of  reading  together. 
They  had  together  organized  and 
carried  on  works  of  .benevolence  and 
charity. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  been 
left  joint  heirs  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing property,  employing  hundreds  of 
hands,  in  their  vicinity;  and  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  these  work-people, 
the  education  of  their  children,  had 
been  most  conscientiously  upon  their 
minds.  Half  of  every  Sunday  they 
devoted  together  to  labors  in  the  Sun- 
day school  of  their  manufacturing 
village ;  and  the  two  worked  so  har- 
moniously together  in  the  interests  of 
their  life,  that  Grace  had  never  felt 
the  want  of  any  domestic  ties  or  rela- 
tions other  than  those  that  she  had. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps,  therefore, 
concede,  that,  among  the  many  claim- 
ants for  their  sympathy  in  this  cross- 
grained  world  of  ours,  some  few  grains 
of  it  may  properly  be  due  to  Grace. 

Things  are  trials  that  try  us ;  af- 
flictions are  what  afflict  us  ;  and,  un- 
der this  showing,  Grace  was  both 
tried  and  afflicted  by  the  sudden 
engagement  of  her  brother.  When 
the  whole  groundwork  on  which  one's 
daily  life  is  built. caves  in,  and  falls 
into  the  cellar  without  one  moment's 
warning,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
pick  one's  self  up,  and  reconstruct  and 
re-arrange  in  a  moment.  So  Grace 
thought,  at  any  rate  •  but  she  made  a 
hurried  effort  to  dash  back  her  tears, 
and  gulp  down  a  rising  in  her  throat, 


anxious  only  not  to  be  selfish,  and  not 
to  disgust  her  brother  in  the  outset 
with  any  personal  egotism. 

So  she  ran  to  the  front  door  to  meet 
him,  and  fell  into  his  arms,  trying  so 
hard  to  seem  congratulatory  and  af- 
fectionate, that  she  broke  out  into 
sobbing. 

"  My  dear  Gracie,"  said  John,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  her  with  that 
gushing  fervor  with  which  newly- 
engaged  gentlemen  are  apt  to  deluge 
every  creature  whom  they  meet, 
"  You've  got  my  letter.  Well,  were 
not  you  astonished  ?  " 

"  0  John,  it  was  so  sudden !  "  was 
all  poor  Grace  could  say.  "  And 
you  know,  John,  since  mother  died, 
you  and  I  have  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other." 

"  And  so  we  shall  be,  Gracie.  Why, 
yes,  of  course  we  shall,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing her  hair,  and  playing  with  her 
trembling,  thin,  white  hands.  "  Why, 
this  only  makes  me  love  you  the  more 
now ;  and  you  will  love  my  little 
Lillie :  fact  is,  you  can't  help  it.  We 
shall  both  of  us  be  happier  for  having 
her  here." 

"Well,  you  know,  John,  I  never 
saw  her,"  said  Grace  deprecatingly, 
"  and  so  you  can't  wonder." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course !  Don't  wonder  in 
the  least.  It  comes  rather  sudden, — and 
then  you  haven't  seen  her.  Look, 
here  is  her  photograph  ! "  said  John, 
producing  one  from  the  most  orthodox 
innermost  region,  directly  over  his 
heart.  "  Look  there  !  isn't  it  beau- 
tiful?" 

"It  is  a  very  sweet  face,"  said 
Grace,  exerting  herself  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, and  thankful  that  she  could 
say  that  much  truthfully. 

"  I  can't  imagine  "  said  John, "  what- 
ever made  her  like  me.  You  know 
she  has  refused  half  the  fellows  in  th« 
country.  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea 
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that  she  would  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me ;  but  you  see  there's  no  account- 
ing for  tastes ; "  and  John  plumed 
himself,  as  young  gentlemen  do  who 
have  carried  off  prizes. 

"  You  see,"  he  added,  "  it's  odd,  but 
she  took  a  fancy  to  me  the  first  time 
she  saw  me.  Now,  you  know,  Gracie, 
I  never  found  it  easy  to  get  along 
with  ladies  at  first ;  but  Lillie  has  the 
most  extraordinary  way  of  putting  a 
fellow  at  his  ease.  Why,  she  made 
me  feel  like  an  old  friend  the  first 
hour." 

"Indeed!" 

"Look  here,"  said  John,  triumph- 
antly drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
producing  thence  a  knot  of  rose-colored 
satin  ribbon.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
lovely  color  as  this  ?  It's  so  exquisite, 
you  see  !  Well,  she  always  is  wearing 
just  such  knots  of  ribbon,  the  most 
lovely  shades.  Why,  there  isn't  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  could  wear  the 
things  she  does.  Every  thing  becomes 
her.  Sometimes  it's  rose  color,  or 
lilac,  or  pale  blue, — just  the  most 
trying  things  to  others  are  what  she 
can  wear." 

"  Dear  John,  I  hope  you  looked  for 
something  deeper  than  the  complexion 
in  a  wife,"  said  Grace,  driven  to 
moral  reflections  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

"  Oh,  of  course ! "  said  John :  "she 
has  such  soft,  gentle,  winning  ways ; 
she  is  so  sympathetic ;  she's  just  the 
wife  to  make  home  happy,  to  be  a  bond 
of  union  to  us  all.  Now,  in  a  wife, 
what  we  want  is  just  that.  Lillie' s 
mind,  for  instance,  hasn't  been  culti- 
vated as  yours  and  Letitia's.  She  isn't 
at  all  that  sort  of  girl.  She's  just  a 
dear,  gentle,  little  confiding  creature, 
ttiat  you'll  delight  in.  You'll  form  her 
mind,  and  she'll  look  up  to  you.  You 
know  she's  young  yet." 

"  Young,  John  !  Why,  she's  seven 


and  twenty,"  said  Grace,  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Gracie !  that  is  all 
a  mistake.  She  told  me  herself  she's 
only  twenty.  You  see,  the  trouble  is, 
she  went  into  company  injudiciously 
early,  a  mere  baby,  in  fact ;  and  that 
causes  her  to  have  the  name  of  being 
older  than  she  is.  But,  I  do  assure 
you.  she's  only  twenty.  She  told  me 
so  herself." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Grace,  pru- 
dently choking  back  the  contradiction 
which  she  longed  to  utter.  "  I  know 
it  seems  a  good  many  summers  since 
I  heard  of  her  as  a  belle  at  Newport." 

"  Ah,  yes,  exactly !  You  see  she 
went  into  company,  as  a  young  lady, 
when  she  was  only  thirteen.  She  told 
me  all  about  it.  Her  parents  were 
very  injudicious,  and  they  pushed  her 
forward.  She  regrets  it  now.  She 
knows  that  it  wasn't  the  thing  at  all. 
She's  very  sensitive  to  the  defects  in 
her  early  education ;  but  I  made  her 
understand  that  it  was  the  heart  more 
than  the  head  that  I  cared  for.  I 
dare  say,  Gracie,  she'll  fall  into  all  our 
little  ways  without  really  knowing ; 
and  you,  in  point  of  fact,  will  be  mis- 
tress of  the  house  as  much  as  you  ever 
were.  Lillie  is  delicate,  and  never 
has  had  any  care,  and  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  depend  on  you.  She's  one 
of  the  gentle,  dependent  sort,  you 
know." 

To  this  statement,  Grace  did  not 
reply.  She  only  began  nervously 
sweeping  together  the  debris  of  leaves 
and  flowers  which  encumbered  the 
table,  on  which  the  newly-arranged 
flower- vases  were  standing.  Then 
she  arranged  the  vases  with  great  pre- 
cision on  the  mantle-shelf.  As  she 
was  doing  it,  so  many  memories  rushed 
over  her  of  that  room  and  her  moth- 
er, and  the  happy,  peaceful  family  life 
that  had  hitherto  been  led  there,  that 
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she  quite  broke  down ;  and,  sitting 
down  in  the  chair,  she  covered  her 
face,  and  went  off  in  a  good,  hearty 
crying-spell. 

Poor  John  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 
He  loved  and  revered  his  sister  beyond 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him,  in  a  dim  wise,  that  to  be  sud- 
denly dispossessed  and  shut  out  in  the 
cold,  when  one  has  hitherto  been  the 
first  object  of  affection,  is,  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  a  real  and  sore  trial. 

But  Grace  soon  recovered  herself, 
and  rose  up  smiling  through  her 
tears.  "  What  a  fool  I  am  making 
of  myself ! "  she  said.  "  The  fact  is, 
John,  I  am  only  a  little  nervous.  You 
mustn't  mind  it,  you  know,"  she  said, 
laughing.  "We  old  maids  are  like 
cats,  —  we  find  it  hard  to  be  put  out 
of  our  old  routine.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  happier  in  the  end 
for  this,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  all  I  can 
to  make  it  so.  Perhaps,  John,  I'd 
better  take  that  little  house  of  mine 
on  Elm  Street,  and  set  up  my  tent  in 
it,  and  take  all  the  old  furniture  and 
old  pictures,  and  old-time  things. 
You'll  be  wanting  to  modernize  and 
make  over  this  house,  you  know,  to 
suit  a  young  wife." 

"Nonsense,  Gracie;  no  such  thing !" 
said  John.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  want 
to  leave  all  the  past  associations  of  my 
life,  and  strip  my  home  bare  of  all 
pleasant  memorials,  because  I  bring  a 
little  wife  here  ?  Why,  the  very  idea 
of  a  wife  is  somebody  to  sympathize 
in  your  tastes ;  and  Lillie  will  love  and 
appreciate  all  these  dear  old  things  as 
you  and  I  do.  She  has  such  a  sym- 
pathetic heart !  If  you  want  to  make 
me  happy,  Gracie,  stay  here,  and 
let  us  live,  as  near  as  may  be,  as 
before." 

"  So  we  will,  John, "  said  Grace, 
so  cheerfully  that  John  considered 
the  whole  matter  as  settled,  and  rushed 


up  stairs  to  write  his  daily  letter  to 
Lillie. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Lillie  Ellis  was  sitting  up 
stairs  in  her  virgin  bower,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  tumultuous, 
seething  caldron  of  millinery  and 
mantua-making,  such  as  usually  pre- 
cedes a  wedding.  To  be  sure,  orders 
had  been  forthwith  despatched  to  Paris 
for  the  bridal  regimentals,  and  for  a 
good  part  of  the  trousseau;  but  that  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  time-honored  confusion  of 
sewing  preparations  at  home,  which  is 
supposed  to  waste  the  strength  and 
exhaust  the  health  of  every  bride 
elect. 

Whether  young  women,  while  dis-  . 
engaged,  do  not  have  proper  under- 
clothing, or  whether  they  contemplate 
marriage  as  an  awful  gulf  which 
swallows  up  all  future  possibilities  of 
replenishing  a  wardrobe, — certain  it  is, 
that,  no  sooner  is  a  girl  engaged  to  be 
married,  than  there  is  a  blind  and  dis- 
tracting rush  and  pressure  and  haste 
to  make  up  for  her  immediately,  and 
at  once,  a  stock  of  articles,  which,  up 
to  that  hour,  she  has  managed  to  live 
very  comfortably  and  respectably 
without.  It  is  astonishing  to  behold 
the  number  of  inexpressible  things  * 
with  French  names  which  unmarried 
young  ladies  never  think  of  wanting, 
but  which  there  is  a  desperate  push 
to  supply,  and  have  ranged  in  order, 
the  moment  the  matrimonial  state  is 
in  contemplation. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  virgin's 
bower  of  Lillie  was  knee-deep  in 
a  tangled  mass  of  stuffs  of  various 
hues  and  description ;  that  the  sharp 
sound  of  tearing  off  breadths  resounded 
there ;  that  Miss  Clippins  and  Miss 
Snippings  and  Miss  Nippins  were 
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sewing  there  day  and  night ;  that  a 
sewing-machine  was  busily  rattling  in 
mamma's  room ;  and  that  there  was  all 
sorts  of  pinking  and  quilling,  and 
braiding  and  hemming,  and  whipping, 
and  ruffling,  and  over-sewing  and  cat- 
stitching  and  hem-stitching,  and  other 
female  mysteries,  going  on. 

As  for  Lillie,  she  lay  in  a  loose 
neglige  on  the  bed,  ready  every  five 
minutes  to  be  called  up  to  have  some- 
thing measured,  or  tried  on,  or  fitted, 
and  to  be  consulted  whether  there 
should  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  tucks  and 
then  an  insertion,  or  sixteen  tucks 
and  a  series  of  puffs.  Her  labors 
wore  upon  her ;  and  it  was  smilingly 
observed  by  Miss  Clippins  across  to 
Miss  Nippins,  that  Miss  Lillie  was 
beginning  to  show  her  "  engagement 
bones."  In  the  midst  of  these  pre- 
occupations, a  letter  was  handed  to 
her  by  the  giggling  chambermaid.  It 
was  a  thick  letter,  directed  in  a  bold 
honest  hand.  Miss  Lillie  took  it  with 
a  languid  little  yawn,  finished  the  last 
sentences  in  a  chapter  of  the  novel  she 
was  reading,  and  then  leisurely  broke 
the  seal  and  glanced  it  over.  It  was 
the  one  that  the  enraptured  John  had 
spent  his  morning  in  writing. 

"Miss  Ellis, 'now,  if  you'll  try  on 
this  jacket  —  oh!  I  beg  your  par- 
don," said  Miss  Clippins,  observing  the 
letter,  "  we  can  wait,  of  course ; " 
and  then  all  three  laughed  as  if  some- 
thing very  pleasant  was  in  their 
minds. 

"  No,"  said  Lillie,  giving  the  letter 
a  toss ;  "  it'll  keep  ;  "  and  she  stood 
up  to  have  a  jaunty  little  blue  jacket, 
with  its  pluffy  bordering  of  swan's 
down,  fitted  upon  her. 

"It's  too  bad,  now,  to  take  you 
from  your  letter,"  said  Miss  Clippins, 
with  a  sly  nod. 

"  I'm  sure  you  take  it  philosophical- 
ly," said  Miss  Nippins,  with  a  giggle. 


"Why  shouldn't  I?"  said  the 
divine  Lillie.  "  I  get  one  every  day  ; 
and  it's  all  the  old  story.  I've  heard 
it  ever  since  I  was  born." 

"  Well,  now,  to  be  sure  you  have. 
Let's  see,"  said  Miss  Clippins,  "  this 
is  the  seventy-fourth  or  seventy-fifth 
offer,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  must  ask  mamma  !  she 
keeps  the  lists  :  I'm  sure  I  don't 
trouble  my  head,"  said  the  little 
beauty ;  and  she  looked  so  natty  and 
jaunty  when  she  said  it,  just  arching 
her  queenly  white  neck,  and  making 
soft,  downy  dimples  in  her  cheeks  as 
she  gave  her  fresh  little  childlike  laugh ; 
turning  round  and  round  before  the 
looking-glass,  and  issuing  her  orders 
for  the  fitting  of  the  jacket  with  a 
precision  and  real  interest  which 
showed  that  there  were  things  in  the 
world  which  didn't  become  old  stories, 
even  if  one  had  been  used  to  them 
ever  since  she  was  born. 

Lillie  never  was  caught  napping 
when  the  point  in  question  was  the 
fit  of  her  clothes. 

When  released  from  the  little  blue 
jacket,  there  was  a  rose-colored  morn- 
ing-dress to  be  tried  on,  and  a  grave 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  honiton 
lace  was  to  be  set  on  plain  or  frilled. 

So  important  was  this  case,  that 
mamma  was  summoned  from  the  sew- 
ing-machine to  give  her  opinion.  Mrs. 
Ellis  was  a  fat,  fair,  rosy  matron  of 
most  undisturbed  conscience  and  diges- 
tion, whose  main  business  in  life  had 
always  been  to  see  to  her  children's 
clothes.  She  had  brought  up  Lillie 
with  faithful  and  religious  zeal ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  always  ruffled 
her  underclothes  with  her  own  hands, 
and  darned  her  stockings,  sick  or  well ; 
and  also,  as  before  intimated,  kept  a  list 
of  her  offers,  which  she  was  ready  in 
confidential  moments  to  tell  off  to  any 
of  her  acquaintance.  The  question 
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of  ruffled  or  plain  honiton  was  of  such 
vital  importance,  that  the  whole  four 
took  some  time  in  considering  it  in  its 
various  points  of  view. 

"  Sarah  Selfridge  had  hers  ruffled/' 
said  Lillie. 

"  And  the  effect  was  perfectly 
sweet,"  said  Miss  Clippins. 

"  Perhaps,  Lillie,  you  had  better 
have  it  ruffled,"  said  mamma. 

"  But  three  rows  laid  on  plain  has 
such  a  lovely  effect,"  said  Miss  Nip- 
pins. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  she  had  better  have 
three  rows  laid  on  plain,"  said  mamma. 

"  Or  she  might  have  one  row  ruf- 
fled on  the  edge,  with  three  rows  laid 
on  plain  with  a  satin  fold,"  said  Miss 
Clippins.  "  That's  the  way  I  fixed 
Miss  Elliott's." 

"  That  would  be  a  nice  way,"  said 
mamma.  "  Perhaps,  Lillie,  you'd  bet- 
ter have  it  so." 

"  Oh  !  come  now,  all  of  you,  just 
hush,"  said  Lillie.  "  I  know  just  how 
I  want  it  done." 

The  words  may  sound  a  little  rude 
and  dictatorial;  but  Lillie  had  the 
advantage  of  always  looking  so  pret- 
ty, and  saying  dictatorial  things  in 
such  a  sweet  voice,  that  everybody 
was  delighted  with  them  ;  and  she 
took  the  matter  of  arranging  the 
trimming  in  hand  with  a  clearness 
of  head  which  showed  that  it  was  a 
subject  to  which  she  had  given  mature 
consideration.  Mrs.  Ellis  shook  her 
fat  sides  with  a  comfortable  motherly 
chuckle. 

"Lillie  always  did  know  exactly 
what  she  wanted  :  she's  a  smart  little 
tiling,"  she  said. 

And,  when  all  the  trying  on  and 
arranging  of  folds  and  frills  and 
pinks  and  bows  was  over,  Lillie  threw 
herself  comfortably  up  on  the  bed,  to 
finish  her  letter. 

Shrewd  Miss  Clipping  detected  the 


yawn  with  which  she  laid  down  the 
missive. 

"  Seems  to  me  your  letters  don't 
meet  a  very  warm  reception,"  she 
said. 

"  Well !  every  day,  and  such  long 
ones ! "  Lillie  answered,  turning  over 
the  pages.  "  See  there,"  she  went 
on,  opening  a  drawer,  "  What  a  heap 
of  them !  I  can't  see,  for  my  part,  what 
any  one  can  want  to  write  a  letter 
every  day  to  anybody  for.  John  is 
just  such  a  goose  about  me." 

"  He'll  get  over  it  after  he's  been 
married  six  months,"  said  Miss  Clip- 
pins,  nodding  her  head  with  the  air 
of  a  woman  that  has  seen  life. 

"  I'm  sure  I  shan't  care,"  said  Lillie, 
with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "  It's 
borons  any  way." 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  imagine, 
from  the  story  thus  far,  that  our  little 
Lillie  is  by  no  means  the  person,  in 
reality,  that  John  supposes  her  to  be, 
when  he  sits  thinking  of  her  with 
such  devotion,  and  writing  her  such 
long,  "  borous  "  letters. 

She  is  not.  John  is  in  love,  not 
with  the  actual  Lillie  Ellis,  but  with 
that  ideal  personage  who  looks  like 
his  mother's  picture,  and  is  the  embo- 
diment of  all  his  mother's  virtues. 
The  feeling,  as  it  exists  in  John's 
mind,  is  not  only  a  most  respectable, 
but,  in  fact,  a  truly  divine  one,  and 
one  that  no  mortal  man  ought  to  bo 
ashamed  of.  The  love  that  quickens 
all  the  nature,  that  makes  a  man 
twice  manly,  that  makes  him  aspire 
to  all  that  is  high,  pure,  sweet,  and 
religious,  —  is  a  feeling  so  sacred,  that 
no  un worthiness  in  its  object  can  make 
it  any  less  beautiful.  More  often  than 
not  it  is  spent  on  an  utter  vacancy.  Men 
and  women  both  pass  through  this 
divine  initiation,  —  this  sacred  inspi- 
ration of  our  nature,1 — and  find,  when 
they  have  come  into  the  innermost 
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shrine,  where  the  divinity  ought  to 
be,  that  there  is  no  god  or  goddess 
there,  —  nothing  but  the  cold  black 
ashes  of  commonplace  vulgarity  and 
selfishness.  Both  of  them,  when  the 
grand  discovery  has  been  made,  do 
well  to  fold  their  robes  decently  about 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  they  cannot  love,  they  can,  at 
least,  be  friendly.  They  can  tolerate, 
as  philosophers;  pity,  as  Christians; 
and,  finding  just  where  and  how  the 
burden  of  an  ill-assorted  union  galls 
the  least,  can  then  and  there  strap 
it  on  their  backs,  and  walk  on,  not 
only  without  complaint,  but  sometimes 
in  a  cheerful  and  hilarious  spirit. 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  thinks  our 
friend  John,  as  he  sits  longing,  aspir- 
ing, and  pouring  out  his  heart  day 
after  day,  in  letters  that  interrupt 
Lillie  in  the  all-important  respon- 
sibility of  getting  her  wardrobe 
fitted. 

Shall  we  think  this  smooth  little 
fair-skinned  Lillie  is  a  cold-hearted 
monster,  because  her  heart  does  not 
beat  faster  at  these  letters  which  she 
does  not  understand,  and  which  strike 
her  as  unnecessarily  prolix  and  prosy  ? 
Why  should  John  insist  on  telling  her 
his  feelings  and  opinions  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects  that  she  does  not 
care  a  button  about  ?  She  doesn't 
know  any  thing  about  ritualism  and 
anti-ritualism ;  and,  what's  more,  she 
doesn't  care.  She  hates  to  hear  so 
much  about  religion.  She  thinks  it's 
poky.  John  may  go  to  any  church 
he  pleases,  for  all  her.  As  to  all  that 
about  his  favorite  poems,  she  don't  like 
poetry, — never  could, — don't  see  any 
sense  in  it ;  and  John  will  be  quoting 
ever  so  much  in  his  letters.  Then,  as 
to  the  love  parts,  —  it  may  be  all  quite 
new  and  exciting  to  John;  but  she 
has,  as  she  said,  heard  that  story  over 
and  over  again,  till  it  strikes  her  as 


quite  a  matter  of  course.  Of  course 
the  whole  world  is  a  desert  where  she 
is  not :  the  thing  has  been  asserted, 
over  and  over,  by  so  many  gentlemen 
of  credible  character  for  truth  and 
veracity,  that  she  is  forced  to  believe 
it,  and  she  cannot  see  why  John  is 
particularly  to  be  pitied  on  this  ac- 
count. He  is  in  no  more  desperate 
state  about  her  than  the  rest  of  them ; 
and  secretly  Lillie  has  as  little  pity 
for  lovers'  pangs  as  a  nice  little  white 
cat  has  for  mice.  They  amuse  her; 
they  are  her  appropriate  recreation; 
and  she  pats  and  plays  with  each 
mouse  in  succession,  without  any  com- 
prehension that  it  may  be  a  serious 
thing  for  him. 

When  Lillie  was  a  little  girl,  eight 
years  old,  she  used  to  sell  her  kisses 
through  the  slats  of  the  fence  for  pa- 
pers of  candy,  and  thus  early  acquired 
this  idea  that  her  charms  were  a 
capital  to  be  employed  in  trading  for 
the  good  things  of  life.  She  had  the 
misfortune  —  and  a  great  one  it  is — to 
have  been  singularly  beautiful  from  the 
cradle,  and  so  was  praised  and  ex- 
claimed over  and  caressed  as  she 
walked  through  the  streets.  She  was 
sent  for,  far  and  near ;  borrowed  to 
be  looked  at;  her  picture  taken  by 
photographers.  If  one  reflects  how 
many  foolish  and  inconsiderate  people 
there  are  in  the  world,  who  have  no 
scruple  in  making  a  pet  and  plaything 
of  a  pretty  child,  one  will  see  how  this 
one  unlucky  lot  of  being  beautiful 
in  childhood  spoiled  Lillie's  chances 
of  an  average  share  of  good  sense  and 
goodness.  The  only  hope  for  such 
a  case  lies  in  the  chance  of  possessing 
judicious  parents.  Lillie  had  not 
these.  Her  father  was  a  shrewd  gro- 
cer, and  nothing  more ;  and  her  moth- 
er was  a  competent  cook  and  seam- 
stress. While  he  traded  in  sugar  and 
salt,  and  she  made  pickles  and  em- 
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broidered  under-linen,  the  pretty  Lillie 
was  educated  as  pleased  Heaven. 

Pretty  girls,  unless  they  have  wise 
mothers,  are  more  educated  by  the 
opposite  sex  than  by  their  own.  Put 
them  where  you  will,  there  is  always 
some  man  busying  himself  in  their  in- 
struction ;  and  the  burden  of  mascu- 
line teaching  is  generally  about  the 
same,  and  might  be  stereotyped  as 
follows :  "  You  don't  need  to  be  or  do 
any  thing.  Your  business  in  life  is 
to  look  pretty,  and  amuse  us.  You 
don't  need  to  study :  you  know  all  by 
nature  that  a  woman  need  to  know. 
You  are,  by  virtue  of  being  a  pretty 
woman,  superior  to  any  thing  we  can 
teach  you ;  and  we  wouldn't,  for  the 
world,  have  you  any  thing  but  what 
you  are."  When  Lillie  went  to  school, 
this  was  what  her  masters  whispered 
in  her  ear  as  they  did  her  sums  for 
her,  and  helped  her  through  her  les- 
sons and  exercises,  and  looked  into 
her  eyes.  This  was  what  her  young 
gentlemen  friends,  themselves  delving 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
told  her,  when  they  came  to  recreate 
from  their  severer  studies  in  her  smile. 
Men  are  held  to  account  for  talking 
sense.  Pretty  women  are  told  that 
lively  nonsense  is  their  best  sense. 
Now  and  then,  an  admirer  bolder  than 
the  rest  ventured  to  take  Lillie's  edu- 
cation more  earnestly  in  hand,  and  re- 
commended to  her  just  a  little  reading, 
—  enough  to  enable  her  to  carry  on 
conversation,  and  appear  to  know 
something  of  the  ordinary  topics  dis- 
cussed in  society,  —  but  informed  her, 
by  the  by,  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
need  of  being  either  profound  or  ac- 
curate in  these  matters,  as  the  mis- 
takes of  a  pretty  woman  had  a  grace 
of  their  own. 

At  seventeen,  Lillie  graduated  from 
Dr.  Sibthorpe's  school  with  a  "finished 
education."  She  had,  somehow  or 
other,  picked  her  way  through  various 


"ologies"  and  exercises  supposed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  well-informed  young 
lady.  She  wrote  a  pretty  hand,  spoke 
French  with  a  good  accent,  and  could 
turn  a  sentimental  note  neatly;  "  and 
that,  my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to 
his  wife,  "  is  all  that  a  woman  needs, 
who  so  evidently  is  intended  for  wife 
and  mother  as  our  little  Lillie."  Dr. 
Sibthorpe,  in  fact,  had  amused  him- 
self with  a  semi-paternal  flirtation 
with  his  pupil  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  school  exercises,  and  parted 
from  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  great- 
ly to  her  amusement ;  for  Lillie,  after 
all,  estimated  his  devotion  at  just 
about  what  it  was  worth.  It  amused 
her  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Of  course,  the  next  thing  was  —  to  be 
married ;  and  Lillie's  life  now  became 
a  round  of  dressing,  dancing,  going  to 
watering-places,  travelling,  and  in 
other  ways  seeking  the  fulfilment  of 
her  destiny. 

She  had  precisely  the  accessible, 
easy  softness  of  manner  that  leads 
every  man  to  believe  that  he  may  prove 
a  favorite,  and  her  run  of  offers  be- 
came quite  a  source  of  amusement. 
Her  arrival  at  watering-places  was 
noted  in  initials  in  the  papers;  her 
dress  on  every  public  occasion  was 
described ;  and,  as  acknowledged  queen 
of  love  and  beauty,  she  had  everywhere 
her  little  court  of  men  and  women 
flatterers.  The  women  flatterers 
around  a  belle  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cortege  as  the  men.  They  repeat 
the  compliments  they  hear,  and  burn 
incense  in  the  virgin's  bower  at  hours 
when  the  profaner  sex  may  not  enter. 

The  life  of  a  petted  creature  consists 
essentially  in  being  deferred  to,  for 
being  pretty  and  useless.  A  petted 
child  runs  a  great  risk  if  it  is  ever  to 
outgrow  childhood  ;  but  a  pet  woman 
is  a  perpetual  child.  The  pet  woman 
of  society  is  everybody's  toy.  Every- 
body looks  at  her,  admires  her,  praise.? 
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and  flatters  her,  stirs  her  up  to  play 
off  her  little  airs  and  graces  for  their 
amusement ;  and  passes  on.  Men  of 
profound  sense  encourage  her  to  chat- 
ter nonsense  for  their  amusement,  just 
as  we  delight  in  the  tottering  steps 
and  stammering  mispronunciations  of 
a  golden-haired  child.  When  Lillie 
has  heen  in  Washington,  she  has 
had  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  secretaries  of  state  delighted  to 
have  her  give  her  opinions  in  their 
respective  departments.  Scholars  and 
literary  men  flocked  around  her,  to  the 
neglect  of  many  a  more  instructed 
woman,  satisfied  that  she  knew  enough 
to  blunder  agreeably  on  every  sub- 
ject. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  of  our  present  cen- 
tury that  condemns  the  kind  of  life  we 
are  describing  as  in  any  respect  un- 
womanly or  unbecoming.  Something 
very  like  it  is  in  a  measure  considered 
as  the  appointed  rule  of  attractive 
young  girls  till  they  are  married. 

Lillie  had  numbered  among  her 
admirers  many  lights  of  the  Church. 
She  had  flirted  with  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  —  who,  none  of  them, 
would,  for  the  world,  have  been  so 
ungallant  as  to  quote  to  her  such 
dreadful  professional  passages  as  "  She 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while 
she  liveth." 

In  fact,  the  clergy,  while  off  duty, 
are  no  safer  guides  of  attractive  young 
women  than  other  mortal  men ; 
and  Lillie  had  so  often  seen  their 
spiritual  attentions  degenerate  into 
down-right,  temporal  love-making, 
that  she  held  them  in  as  small  rever- 
ence as  the  rest  of  their  sex.  Only 
one  dreadful  John  the  Baptist  of  her 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  camel' s-hair- 
girdle  and  locust  -  and  -  wild  -  honey 
species,  once  encountering  Lillie  at 
Saratoga,  and  observing  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  court  which  she 


kept  there,  took  it  upon  him  to  give 
her  a  spiritual  admonition. 

"  Miss  Lillie,"  he  said,  "  I  see  no 
chance  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul, 
unless  it  should  please  God  to  send 
the  small-pox  upon  you.  I  think  I 
shall  pray  for  that." 

"Oh,  horrors!  don't!  I'd  rather 
never  be  saved,"  Lillie  answered  with 
a  fervent  sincerity. 

The  story  was  repeated  afterwards 
as  an  amusing  Ion  mot,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  barbarity  to  which  religious 
fanaticism  may  lead ;  and  yet  we 
question  whether  John  the  Baptist 
had  not  the  right  of  it. 

For  it  must  at  once  appear,  that,  had 
the  small-pox  made  the  above-men- 
tioned change  in  Lillie's  complexion 
at  sixteen,  the  whole  course  of  her  life 
would  have  taken  another  turn.  The 
whole  world  then  would  have  united 
in  letting  her  know  that  she  must 
live  to  some  useful  purpose,  or  be 
nobody  and  nothing.  Schoolmasters 
would  have  scolded  her  if  she  idled 
over  her  lessons ;  and  her  breaking 
down  in  arithmetic,  and  mistakes  in 
history,  would  no  longer  have  been 
regarded  as  interesting.  Clergymen, 
consulted  on  her  spiritual  state,  would 
have  told  her  freely  that  she  was  a 
miserable  sinner,  who,  except  she  re- 
pented, must  likewise  perish.  In  short, 
all  those  bitter  and  wholesome  truths, 
which  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
virtues  of  plain  people,  might  possibly 
have  led  her  a  long  way  on  towards 
saintship. 

As  it  was,  little  Lillie  was  confes- 
sedly no  saint ;  and  yet,  if  much  of  a 
sinner,  society  has  as  much  to  answer 
for  as  she.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
flower  of  the  Christian  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  kind 
of  woman,  that,  on  the  whole,  men  of 
quite  distinguished  sense  have  been 
fond  of  choosing  for  wives,  and  will  go 
on  seeking  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Did  she  love  John  ?  Well,  she  was 
well  pleased  to  be  loved  by  him,  and 
she  liked  the  prospect  of  being  his 
wife.  She  was  sure  he  would  always 
let  her  have  her  own  way,  and  that 
he  had  a  plenty  of  worldly  means  to 
do  it  with. 

Lillie,  if  not  very  clever  in  a  literary 
or  scientific  point  of  view,  was  no  fool. 
She  had,  in  fact,  under  all  her  soft- 
ness of  manner,  a  great  deal  of  that 
real  hard  grit  which  shrewd,  worldly 
people  call  common  sense.  She  saw 
through  all  the  illusions  of  fancy  and 
feeling,  right  to  the  tough  material 
core  of  things.  However  soft  and 
tender  and  sentimental  her  habits  of 
speech  and  action  were  in  her  profes- 
sional capacity  of  a  charming  woman, 
—  still  the  fair  Lillie,  had  she  been  a 
man,  would  have  been  respected  in  the 
business  world,  as  one  that  had  cut 
her  eye-teeth,  and  knew  on  which  side 
her  bread  was  buttered. 

A  husband,  she  knew  very  well,  was 
the  man  who  undertook  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  wife's  bills :  he  was  the 
giver,  bringer,  and  maintainer  of  all 
sorts  of  solid  and  appreciable  comforts. 

Lillie's  bills  had  hitherto  been  sore 
places  in  the  domestic  history  of  the 
family.  The  career  of  a  fashionable 
belle  is  not  to  be  supported  without 
something  of  an  outlay  ;  and  that  in- 
nocence of  arithmetical  combinations 
over  which  she  was  wont  to  laugh  be- 
witchingly  among  her  adorers,  some- 
times led  to  results  quite  astounding 
to  the  prosaic,  hard-working  papa,  who 
stood  financially  responsible  for  all 
her  finery. 

Mamma  had  often  been  called  in  to 
calm  the  tumult  of  his  feelings  on 
such  semi-annual  developments;  and 
she  did  it  by  pointing  out  to  him  that 
this  heavy  present  expense  was  an 
investment  by  which  Lillie  was,  in 
the  end,  to  make  her  own  fortune  and 
that  of  her  family. 


When  Lillie  contemplated  the  mar- 
riage-service with  a  view  to  going 
through  it  with  John,  there  was  one 
clause  that  stood  out  in  consoling  dis- 
tinctness,— "  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow" 

As  to  the  other  clause,  which  con- 
tains the  dreadful  word  "  OBEY,"  about 
which  our  modern  women  have  such 
fearful  apprehensions,  Lillie  was  ready 
to  swallow  it  without  even  a  grimace. 

"  Obey  John  !  "  Her  face  wore  a 
pretty  air  of  droll  assurance  at  the 
thought.  *  It  was  too  funny. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Belle  Trevors,  who 
was  one  of  Lillie's  incense-burners 
and  a  bridesmaid  elect,  l(  have  you 
the  least  idea  how  rich  he  is  ?  " 

"  He  is  well  enough  off  to  do  about 
any  thing  I  want,"  said  Lillie. 

11  Well,  you  know  he  owns  the  whole 
village  of  Spindlewod,  with  all  those 
great  factories,  besides  law  business," 
said  Belle.  "  But  then  they  live  in  a 
dreadfully  slow,  poky  way  down  there 
in  Springdale.  They  haven't  the  re- 
motest idea  how  to  use  money." 

"I  can  show  him  how  to  use  it," 
said  Lillie. 

"  He  and  his  sister  keep  a  nice  sort 
of  old-fashioned  place  there,  and  jog 
about  in  an  old  countrified  carriage, 
picking  up  poor  children  and  visiting 
schools.  She  is  a  very  superior  woman, 
that  sister." 

"  I  don't  like  superior  women,"  said 
Lillie. 

"  But  you  must  like  her,  you  know. 
John  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  and 
I  suppose  she  is  to  be  a  fixture  in  the 
establishment." 

"We  shall  see  about  that,"  said 
Lillie.  "One  thing  at  a  time.  I 
don't  mean  he  shall  live  at  Springdale. 
It's  horridly  poky  to  live  in  those  lit- 
tle country  towns.  He  must  have  a 
house  in  New  York." 

"  And  a  place  at  Newport  for  the 
summer,"  said  Belle  Trevors. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lillie,  "  a  cottage  in 
Newport  does  very  well  in  the  sea- 
son ;  and  then  a  country  place  well 
fitted  up  to  invite  company  to  in  the 
other  months  of  summer." 

"Delightful,"  said  Belle,  "if  you 
can  make  him  do  it." 

"  See  if  I  don't,"  said  Lillie. 

"  You  dear,  funny  creature,  you,  — 
how  you  do  always  ride  on  the  top  of 
the  wave ! "  said  Belle. 

"  It's  what  I  was  born  for,"  said 
Lillie.  "By  the  by,  Belle,  I  got  a 
letter  from  Harry  last  night.*' 

"  Poor  fellow,  had  he  heard  "  — 

"No,  not  yet.  I  didn't  want  he 
should  till  it's  all  over.  It's  best,  you 
know." 

"  He  is  such  a  good  fellow,  and  so 
devoted, — it  does  seem  a  pity." 

"  Devoted  !  well,  I  should  rather 
think  he  was,"  said  Lillie.  "I  be- 
lieve he  would  cut  off  his  right  hand 
for  me,  any  day.  But  I  never  gave 
him  any  encouragement.  I've  always 
told  him  I  could  be  to  him  only  as  a 
feister,  you  know." 

"  You  ought  not  to  write  to  him," 
said  Belle. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  He  is  perfectly 
desperate  if  I  don't,  and  still  persists 
that  he  means  to  marry  me  some  day, 
spite  of  my  screams." 


"Well,  he'll  have  to  stop  making 
love  to  you  after  you're  married." 

"Oh,  pshaw!  I  don't  believe  that 
old-fashioned  talk.  Lovers  make  a 
variety  in  life.  I  don't  see  why  a 
married  woman  is  to  give  up  all  the  fun 
of  having  admirers.  Of  course,  one 
isn't  going  to  do  any  thing  wrong,  you 
know;  but  one  doesn't  want  to  settle 
down  into  Darby  and  Joan  at  once. 
Why,  some  of  the  young  married 
women,  the  most  stunning  belles  at 
Newport  last  year,  got  a  great  deal 
more  attention  after  they  were  married 
than  they  did  before.  You  see  the 
fellows  like  it,  because  they  are  so 
sure  not  to  be  drawn  in." 

"I  think  it's  too  bad  on  us  girls, 
though,"  said  Belle.  "  You  ought  to 
leave  us  our  turn." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  turn  over  any  of  them  to 
you,  Belle,"  said  Lillie.  "There's 
Hany,  to  begin  with.  What  do  you 
say  to  him  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
take  up  with  second-hand  articles," 
said  Belle,  with  some  spirit. 

But  here  the  entrance  of  the  cham- 
ber-maid, with  a  fresh  dress  from  the 
dressmakers,  resolved  the  conver- 
sation into  a  discussion,  so  very  mi- 
nute and  technical,  that  it  cannot  be 
recorded  in  our  pages.  (TQ  be  continued^ 


THE    SHOP-GIKL. 

BY    S.    R.    CROCKER. 

LITTLE  feet,  a  pity  'tis 

Neater  boots  should  not  incase  you ; 
Shapely  hands,  the  daintiest  gloves 

Should  be  happy  to  embrace  you : 
But  I  know  no  art  that  could 

Make  your  eyes  a  diamond  brighter, 
Make  your  lips  a  rose  more  red, 

Make  your  neck  a  snow-flake  whiter. 
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Straight  and  strong,  with  gliding  gait 

(Clumsy  boots,  I  hate  you  so !), 
Every  morning  passes  she, 

Rain  or  shine,  or  wind  or  snow : 
One  small  hand  a  parcel  clasps 

(Gloveless,  happily  for  me)  ;  * 

T'other  lifts  the  shabby  dress, 

Showing  vaguely  what  might  be. 

So,  —  she's  gone  !  the  fainter  click 

Of  her  boot-heels  leads  me  on ; 
And  I  follow  her  in  thought, 

And  I  wonder  where  she's  gone. 
Kot  the  very  bronzest  kid 

That  illumines  Beacon  Street 
Could  so  lure  me  with  its  call, 

Could  so  make  my  pulses  beat. 

Is  she  walking  still,  so  swift  ? 

Still  the  neat  brown  parcel  pressed 
Unresponsive  (ah,  to  think !) 

To  the  urgence  of  her  breast  ? 
Or  has  she  reached  her  goal, 

And  put  off  her  rusty  hat  ? 
And  the  shapely  hand,  I  wonder, 

Has  she  gone  to  work  with  that  ? 

Justice  done,  her  work  should  be 

Pulling  petals  from  a  rose, 
Feeding  humming-birds,  or  else 

Fanning  fairies  in  a  doze. 
Justice  failing,  likelier, 

She  is  gravely  binding  shoes, 
Making  paper-boxes,  or 

Sewing  slop-work  for  the  Jews. 

Simple  shop-girl !  though  your  boots 

Shabby  be,  and  coarse  your  dress, 
Toil  your  lot,  and  scant  your  joys, 

Eare  kind  word,  and  rare  caress  : 
Yet  I  see  that  in  your  eyes 

That  outshines  all  outward  show ; 
That  makes  poverty  content, 

And  that  —  makes  me  love  you  so ! 
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THE    CHUKCH   OF  LATTEB-DAY  SAINTS. 


BY   WILLIAM   T.   BBIGHAM. 


PART    I. 


ON  the  night  of  the  21st  September, 
1823,  a  remarkable  vision  appeared  to 
a  young  man  in  a  little  village  in  New- 
York  State.  A  personage  clad  in  a 
flowing  robe  of  spotless  white,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  glory  brighter  than 
mid-day,  called  him  by  name,  telling 
that  God  had  a  great  work  for  him  to 
perform ;  that  there  was  in  existence 
a  book,  written  on  golden  plates,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  this  continent,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
given  to  this  people.  Three  times  that 
night,  and  once  the  next  day,  this 
personage,  who  called  himself  Nephi, 
came  to  the  young  man,  and  exhorted 
him,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  discourse, 
to  obtain  the  plates,  and  translate 
these  American  Scriptures  by  means 
of  a  marvellous  pair  of  spectacles  de- 
posited with  them. 

Joseph  Smith,  to  whom  this  vision 
appeared,  was  then  eighteen  years  old, 
in  an  obscure  walk  of  life,  and  pos- 
sessed only  of  the  very  rudimentary 
education  that  the  country  schools 
afford.  He  was  very  familiar  with  his 
Bible,  however,  and  three  years  before 
had  declared  to  his  mother  that  no  true 
religion  existed  on  earth ;  that  worship 
had  become  vain  and  empty ;  and  that, 
while  the  human  soul  still  yearned  for 
a  closer  bond  with  the  Eternal  and 
Infinite,  no  sect  nor  creed  could  give 
this.  A  mere  boy,  and  yet  struggling 
with  manly  vigor  in  that  most  terri- 
ble of  conflicts,  he  withdrew  into  the 
woods  alone  to  pray  for  that  wisdom 
which  God  has  promised  to  those  who 
ask  him.  A  vision  answered  his  prayer  ; 


and  he  was  told  to  join  none  of  the 
existing  sects,  as  they  were  all  wrong. 
Persecuted  for  this  vision,  which  he 
imprudently  narrated  to  a  Methodist 
minister,  Smith  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  for  three  years  to  various 
passions  and  appetites,  until  recalled, 
three  years  after,  by  this  announcement 
of  his  mission  for  translating  the  writ- 
ings on  the  golden  plates. 

Near  the  village  of  Manchester  in 
New  York,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hill  of  Cumorah,  a  little  below  the  sum- 
mit, the  book  and  various  relics  were 
found  enclosed  in  a  stone  box.  Joseph 
Smith  was  not  allowed  to  take  them 
on  the  first  discovery,  but  was  told  to 
come  on  the  same  day  each  year  for 
four  years.  In  1827,  Sept.  22,  he  took 
the  book.  The  plates  were  appar- 
ently of  gold,  about  seven  inches  wide 
by  eight  long,  not  quite  so  thick  as  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  tin,  and  bound  to- 
gether with  three  clasps  into  a  book 
some  six  inches  thick.  A  part  was 
sealed  up ;  but  the  remaining  portion 
presented  Egyptian  characters  finely 
engraved  on  both  sides.  A  breast- 
plate, the  Urim  and  Thummim, —  the 
spectacles  to  translate  with,  —  and  the 
sword  of  Laban,  were  with  the  pre- 
cious book. 

In  1827,  Smith  married  Emma  Hale, 
who  still  lives,  although  not  in  close 
communion  with  the  Saints,  in  Utah. 

After  various  difficulties,  the  plates 
were  translated ;  but  the  poor  translat- 
or had  no  money  to  pay  for  printing. 
Then  the  revelations  from  heaven 
commenced;  and  the  secretary,  who 
had  written  part  of  the  book  from  the 
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prophet's  dictation,  was  ordered  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  March,  1830, 
another  revelation  commanded  one 
Martin  Harris,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion, to  sell  his  effects  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  publishing  this  transla- 
tion, which  appeared  under  the 
title,  •*- 

"THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON, 

"  An  account  written  by  the  hand  of  Mormon 

upon  plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  Nephi." 

As  few  people,  except  in  the  church 
which  Joseph  Smith  established  at 
the  time  of  this  publication,  have  read 
this  curious  history  of  ancient  Amer- 
ica, the  following  brief  summary  is 
offered,  that  the  nature  of  this  Mormon 
Bible,  so  often  misrepresented,  may 
be  understood  without  the  labor  of 
reading  its  entire  mass  of  dull  and 
often  absurd  matter.*  It  comprises 
fifteen  books  as  follows  :  — 

The  First  Book  of  Nephi. 

The  Second  Book  of  Nephi. 

The  Book  of  Jacob,  Brother  of  Nephi. 

The  Book  of  Enos. 

The  Book  of  Jarom. 

The  Book  of  Omni. 

The  Words  of  Mormon. 

The  Book  of  Mosiah,  to  which  are  add- 
ed the  Records  of  Zeniff. 

The  Book  of  Alma,  Son  of  Alma. 

The  Book  of  Helaman. 

The  Book  of  Nephi,  Son  of  Nephi,  who 
was  the  son  of  Helaman. 

The  Book  of  Nephi,  Son  of  Nephi,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Book  of  Mormon. 

The  Book  of  Ether. 

The  Book  of  Moreni. 

After  the  confusion  of  languages  at 
Babel,  the  Jaredites  crossed  the  ocean 
in  eight  ships,  and,  landing  on  the  coast 
of  North  America,  built  cities,  and 

*  A  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By 
Jules  Remy  and  Julius  Brenchly.  2  vol?. 
London:  1862.  In  this  work  is  by  far  the  best 
account  of  the  Mormon  history  and  institutions 
yet  published. 
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became  a  great  nation.  But,  falling 
from  godliness,  the  whole  people  was 
destroyed  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  Their  prophet  Ether 
wrote  their  annals,  and  hid  the  his- 
tory, written  on  plates,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  finder. 

A  party  of  Israelites  from  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  left  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  followed  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  and 
then  sailed  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  peopled  the  country, 
and  soon  became  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, styled,  from  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  Nephites  and  Lamanites.  The 
first  were  righteous,  an*d  suffered  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
Lamanites,  but,  like  the  Puritans, 
emigrated  to  a  free  land,  coming  to 
the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
where  God  blessed  them  for  their 
uprightness,  and  prospered  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  while  their  brethren,  the 
Lamanites,  were  left  by  God  to  the 
evil  devices  of  their  own  hearts ;  and 
their  white  skins  grew  dark  under 
his  curse. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  a  few  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  came  to  North  America,  and, 
travelling  towards  the  centre,  were, 
after  four  centuries,  discovered  by  the 
Nephites,  who  found  them  a  large 
tribe  of  ignorant  people,  who  had  no 
records,  and  had  utterly  lost  their 
former  civilization.  They  are  called, 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Zarahemla. 
Acting  as  missionaries,  the  Xephites 
converted,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with,  Zarahemla ;  and  together 
they  built  ships  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  sent  colonists  along  the 
coast  northward.  Others  went  over- 
land; and  in  a  few  hundred  years 
North  America  was  repeopled.  The 
Book  of  Ether,  with  the  history  of  the 
Jaredites,  was  recovered. 
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At  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the 
Nephites,  who  were  fallen  away  from 
the  law,  were  punished  by  earthquakes 
and  terrible  upheavals,  which  de- 
stroyed many ;  but  the  survivors  saw 
Christ  after  his  ascension.  Then  the 
law  of  Moses  was  done  away  with, 
the  gospel  substituted,  and  twelve 
disciples  chosen  as  apostles.  The 
Lamanites  and  Nephites  were  con- 
verted; but  hardly  four  centuries 
passed  away  before  they  again  became 
corrupted,  and  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  Nephites  were  driven 
northward ;  and  while  the  remnant  of 
the  nation  was  encamped  around  the 
hill  of  Cumorah,  some  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Albany,  the  Lamanites 
came  upon  them,  and  destroyed  nearly 
all.  Mormon  and  his  son  Meroni, 
being  righteous  men,  survived;  and, 
after  completing  the  record,  hid  it 
in  the  hill  of  Cumorah,  where,  after 
fourteen  centuries,  Heaven  revealed  it 
to  Joseph  Smith.  From  the  Laman- 
ites sprung  the  American  Indians. 

There  are  many  very  amusing  sto- 
ries in  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and 
much  of 'it  is  simply  a  copy  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  other  Jewish 
prophets.  The  ships  in  which  the 
early  fugitives  crossed  the  ocean  were 
made  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
submarine  rams,  with  a  hole  at  the 
top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  for 
ventilation,  when  either  top  or  bottom 
was  not  submerged.  These  arks  did 
not  carry  the  extensive  freight  Noah 
was  obliged  to  take  on  board.  In  the 
words  of  Ether,  the  vessels  "were 
small ;  and  they  were  light  upon  the 
water,  —  even  like  unto  the  lightness 
of  a  fowl  upon  the  water ;  and  they  were 
built  after  a  manner  that  they  were 
exceedingly  tight,  —  even  that  they 
would  hold  water,  like  unto  a  dish ; 
and  the  bottom  thereof  was  tight,  like 


unto  a  dish ;  and  the  sides  thereof 
were  tight,  like  unto  a  dish  ;  and  the 
ends  thereof  were  peaked;  and  the 
top  thereof  was  tight,  like  unto  a  dish  ; 
and  the  length  thereof  was  the  length 
of  a  tree  ;  and  the  door  thereof,  when 
it  was  shut,  was  tight,  like  unto  a 
dish.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
the  brother  of  Jared,  Behold,  thou 
ehalt  make  a  hole  in  the  top  thereof, 
and  also  in  the  bottom  thereof;  and, 
when  thou  shalt  suffer  for  air,  tliou 
shalt  unstop  the  hole  thereof,  and  re- 
ceive air.  And,  if  it  be  so  that  the 
water  come  in  upon  thee,  behold,  ye 
shall  stop  the  hole  thereof,  that  ye 
may  not  perish  in  the  flood.7'  A  lumi- 
nous stone  at  each  end  of  the  ship 
gave  light  during  the  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  days  the  voyage  to 
America  lasted. 

The  original  plates  were  seen  by  no 
one  but  Joseph  Smith ;  but  they  were 
shown  in  a  vision  to  eleven  witnesses, 
and  then  removed  by  the  angel  who 
first  indicated  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  read  a  chap- 
ter of  this  ingenious  book  without 
wonder  and  disgust  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer,  and  the  credulity  of 
those  who  believe  it  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  are  not  found  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  were  revealed,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  infant  Church  was 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  pub- 
lished at  intervals  ;  the  Book  of  Doc- 
trines and  Covenant  being  the  prin- 
cipal collection.  Miracles  were  per- 
formed, devils  cast  out,  and  the  sick 
healed.  Missionaries  were  sent  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  churche*  established, 
—  the  principal  one  at  tvirtland ;  and 
the  new  church  grew  rapidly.  In 
this  free  country,  the  new  sect  was  not 
allowed  to  believe  the  new  doctrines,  — 
much  less  preach  them ;  and  a  storm 
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of  persecution,  meaner  and  more  con- 
temptible than  the  Puritan  persecu- 
tion of  the  Quakers,  burst  upon  the 
disciples  of  Joseph  Smith. 

In  1832,  a  lawless  mob  —  the  border- 
ruffians  of  those  days  —  broke  in  upon 
the  prophet,  dragged  him  from  his 
bed,  and  tarred  and  feathered  him. 
He  preached  the  next  day  with  ad- 
mirable courage,  and  baptized  several 
persons  after  the  sermon.  All  the 
while,  new  revelations  were  made  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  The  gift  of 
tongues  came,  which  so  pleased  the 
ignorant,  on  whom  it  was  conferred, 
that  they  passed  the  night  in 
talking  in  languages  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  in  the  morning;  and, 
stranger  than  all,  the  person  who 
spake  in  an  unknown  tongue  did  not 
know  himself  what  he  said,  but  re- 
quired an  interpreter  who  could  not 
speak  the  language  he  interpreted. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  but  not  pub- 
lished. The  order  came  from  Heaven 
to  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord,  and  a 
house  for  the  prophet;  and  the  "word 
of  wisdom  "  was  revealed.  From  the 
latter  are  these  precepts.  "  Strong 
drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but  for 
the  washing  of  your  bodies."  And, 
again  :  "  Tobacco  is  not  for  the  body, 
neither  for  the  belly,  and  is  not  good 
for  man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and 
all  sick  cattle  ;  to  be  used  with  judg- 
ment and  skill."  And,  again :  "  Hot 
drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly." 
The  ministers  of  Christian  churches, 
so  called,  seeing  their  flocks  leaving 
their  dry  and  sapless  hay,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  new  and  verdant  pas- 
tures, organized  mobs  ;  and  the  Mor- 
mon printing-presses  were  treated 
precisely  as,  some  years  later,  the 
Free-soil  presses  were  treated  in  Kan- 
sas by  the  same  lawless  population. 
There  was  at  that  time,  as  since,  a 


governor  in  Missouri,  weak  and  pow- 
erless ;  and  the  rioters  were  permitted 
to  drive  these  inoffensive  followers  of 
a  new  creed  out  of  the  State;  burning 
their  houses  over  their  heads,  shoot- 
ing, scourging,  and  inflicting  every 
indignity  on  women,  children,  and 
old  men.  The  Mormons  appealed  to 
the  law ;  but,  while  the  justice  of  their 
claim  for  protection  was  acknowl- 
edged, the  Executive  had '  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  afford  it 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  temple 
was  consecrated  in  Kirtland.  It  had 
cost  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  con- 
tributions had  been  made  by  many  in 
very  humble  circumstances.  Moses, 
Elias,  and  Elisha  appeared  to  Smith, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  keys  of 
the  priesthood.  Brigham  Young, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirt}^-five  years, 
addressed  the  assembled  multitude  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  This  triumph 
was  soon  followed  by  a  more  terrible 
persecution.  The  prophet,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  chief  priests,  were  thrown 
into  jail,  and  the  flesh  of  their  fellow 
Mormons  given  them  for  food.  After 
his  escape  from  prison,  while  his  jail- 
ers were  drunk,  he  saw  his  people 
butchered.  An  old  white-headed  man 
was  cut  down  and  hacked  to  pieces  by 
a  fellow  named  Rogers.  Mothers  saw 
their  infants  murdered  at  their  very 
feet.  In  all,  three  or  four  hundred 
Mormons  were  massacred,  their  prop- 
erty destroyed ;  and  their  land,  for 
which  they  paid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  has  never  been  restored 
to  them.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
jail,  the  prophet  writes,  "  But,  oh  the 
unrelenting  hand !  the  inhumanity 
and  murderous  disposition  of  this 
people  !  It  shocks  all  nature ;  it  beg- 
gars and  defies  all  description ;  it  is 
a  tale  of  woe ;  ...  it  cannot  be 
found  among  the  heathen,  it  cannot 
be  found  among  nations  where  kings 
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and  tyrants  are  enthroned,  it  cannot 
be  found  among  the  tyrants  of  the 
wilderness ;  yea,  and  I  think  it  can- 
not be  found  among  the  wild  and 
ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest,  that 
a  man  should  be  mangled  for  sport, 
women  robbed  of  all  that  they 
have,  their  last  morsel  for  subsist- 
ence, and  then  be  violated  to  grati- 
fy the  hellish  desires  of  the  mob, 
an<J  finally  left  to  perish,  with  their 
helpless  offspring  clinging  around 
their  necks.  But  this  is  not  all :  af- 
ter a  man  is  dead,  he  must  be  dug  up 
from  his  grave,  and  mangled  to  pieces, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  gratify 
their  spleen  against  the  religion  of 
God. 

"They  practise  these  things  upon 
the  Saints,  who  have  done  them  no 
wrong,  who  are  innocent  and  virtuous, 
who  loved  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
were  willing  to  forsake  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake.  These  things  are  awful 
to  relate  ;  but  they  are  verily  true.  It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but 
woe  unto  them  by  whom  they  come  !  " 

Illinois  offered  the  Mormons  an 
asylum  ;  and  in  1839  they  founded 
Nauvoo.  This  grew  rapidly  ;  converts 
came  thither  from  Europe ;  and  the 
State  granted  a  charter.  Liberty  of 
worship  was  decreed,  even  Moham- 
medanism tolerated,  and  a  new  temple 
founded. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1843,  Joseph 
Smith,  together  with  his  brother  Hy- 
rum,  received  the  first  revelation  con- 
cerning polygamy,  or  rather  polygyny. 
He  had  often  considered  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  now  asked  God  for 
guidance.  This  was  (he  says)  the 
answer,  "  Do  the  works  of  Abraham. 
...  If  a  man  espouse  ten  virgins 
who  are  given  him  by  the  law  (the 
Mormon  law),  he  cannot  commit  adul- 
tery, for  they  belong  to  him :  there- 
fore is  he  justified.  Let  my  daughter 


Emma  (Mrs.  J.  Smith)  receive  all 
those  who  have  been  bestowed  upon 
my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  vir- 
tuous in  my  sight." 

Hyrum  was  ordered  to  make  this 
revelation  to  Emma ;  for  here  the 
prophet's  usual  courage  failed  him. 
But  she  utterly  refused  to  believe  it; 
and  to  this  day  denies  the  divine 
origin  of  polygyny,  or  that  it  was 
practised  by  her  husband.  Several  of 
his  wives  are,  however,  now  living  in 
Salt-Lake  City. 

At  this  time,  the  prophet  published 
his  political  views  in  a  long  manifesto 
containing  quotations  from  many  lan- 
guages, some  till  then  unheard  of. 
Among  his  ideas  of  a  correct  govern- 
ment are  the  following :  free  trade  ; 
the  diminution,  by  two-thirds,  of  the 
members  of  Congress  ("  pay  them  two 
dollars  and  their  board^ertZ/e??!,  except 
Sundays;  that  is  more  than  the  farmer 
gets,  and  he  lives  honestly '")  ;  the 
liberation  of  convicts  from  the  peni- 
tentiaries ;  the  conversion  of  prisons 
into  schools  ;  the  substitution  of  prof- 
itable labor  for  other  penalties  ;  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  with  reasonable 
indemnity  to  their  owners  ;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  bank,  with  branches 
in  each  State ;  the  annexation  of 
Oregon,  Texas,  Canada,  Mexico.  The 
original  document  is  full  of  useful 
suggestions,  and  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. 

Other  disturbances  were  made  by 
lawless  mobs  ;  and  so  many  charges 
were  made  against  Smith,  that  he 
decided  to  go  voluntarily  to  jail,  and 
await  his  trial.  He  was  imprisoned 
with  his  brother  Hyrum  at  Carthage ; 
and  there,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the 
brothers  were  foully  murdered  and 
mutilated. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  Vermont. 
He  was  of  large  build,  more  than  six 
feet  in  height,  and  weighed  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twelve  pounds.  Well  pro- 
portioned, handsome,  amiable,  and 
unassuming,  he.  at  once  won  the  hearts 
of  those  around  him.  Gentle  and  kind 
as  a  father  to  his  friends,  he  was  mag- 
nanimous to  his  enemies.  Wonder- 
fully active,  he  worked  fourteen  hoars 
each  day.  He  was  ignorant,  and  an 
impostor ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  power 
over  his  associates :  and  who  shall  say 
this  does  not  constitute  a  great  man  ? 
His  life  was  spent  for  his  religion,  be 
it  good  or  bad ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
church  number  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  —  some  ten  thousand 
of  them  in  Great  Britain. 

Brigham  Young,  "  the  Lion  of  the 
Lord,"  was  before  long  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Twelve,  and 
so  at  the  head  of  the  church.  He 
was  born  at  Whitingham  in  Vermont, 
the  1st  of  June,  1801.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  and  his  eleven  children,  were 
converted  to  Mormonism.  Brigham. 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  a 
Methodist  in  religious  belief.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  converted  him  ;  and 
he  was  baptized  in  April,  1832.  Under 
his  rule,  Nauvoo  increased  rapidly,  and 
numbered  fourteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  temple  was  built  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  murderers  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith  were  brought  to 
trial  by  the  State  authorities  ;  but,  al- 
though their  guilt  was  clearly  proved, 
they  were  liberated.  This  gave  the 
mob  fresh  courage  ;  and  they  attacked 
again  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Their 
houses  were  burned ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  State  forthwith. 
To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  pres- 
ident at  once  consented  to  give  up 
their  city  of  Nauvqo,  and  again  become 
exiled ;  only  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
wait  until  the  severity  of  winter  had 
passed.  The  building  of  the  temple 
was  all  the  time  urged  forward ;  and 
at  the  end  of  ApriL  1846,  it  was  en- 


tirely finished,  after  a  cost  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was 
consecrated  with  great  pomp  on  the 
1st  and  2d  of  May  ;  and  the  next  day 
the  Mormons  sadly  removed  from  the 
building  all  the  sacred  articles  which 
adorned  it,  and  went  westward  to  join 
their  expatriated  associates,  who  had 
gone  to  find  a  new  home  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  free  United  States,  — 
to  a  place  where  Christian  persecutions 
could  not  reach  them. 

They  again  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  property.  At  Council  Bluffs, 
which  they  called  Kanesville,  in  honor 
of  Col.  Kane,  who  had  with  great 
humanity  assisted  the  fugitives  in 
Iowa,  the  Mormons  established  a  post ; 
and  here  the  United-States  govern- 
ment called  on  them  for  five  hundred 
men  for  the  Mexican  war.  That 
government  which  had  refused  to 
protect  was  quite  ready  to  use  them. 
The  president  replied,  "  You  shall 
have  your  battalion,  even  though  I 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  recruits 
from  among  my  elders."  In  three 
days,  the  men  were  equipped  and  sent. 

Over  the  Missouri,  and  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Platte,  went  the  poor 
emigrants,  in  detachments,  stopping 
here  and  there ;  some  encamping  on 
the  Petit  Papillon,  others  going  ahead 
to  mark  out  the  road,  and  build  bridges. 
All  the  while,  they  were  hard  at  work. 
The  men  made  wagons,  harnesses,  and 
tools,  and  prepared  fodder  for  their 
long  and  weary  march ;  while  the. 
women  spun,  made  clothes,  and  pre- 
served the  wild  fruits  of  the  wayside. 
They  had  decided  to  go  to  Utah,  then 
beyond  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  winter  of  1846-1847  proved 
one  of  the  most  terrible  trials  this 
devoted  people  had  undergone.  With 
little  shelter  on  the  cold  plains,  the 
fifteen  thousand  men,  women,  chil- 
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dren,  and  aged  people,  who  went  forth 
to  found  a  new  Zion  where  they  might 
worship  God  with  none  to  molest  or 
make  them  afraid,  left  many  of  their 
friends  dead  by  the  roadside. 

Some  of  the  Saints,  with  Samuel 
Brannan  among  them,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  California. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1847,  Brigham 
Young  and  eight  apostles,  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  and  forty-three  picked 
men,  well  provided  with  grain  and 
agricultural  implements,  started  in 
advance.  Following  nearly  the  route 
of  Fremont  in  1842,  they  carefully 
measured  the  way  by  an  odometer  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  carts  5  and  Orson 
Pratt  ascertained  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  as  well  as  the  temperatures 
and  the  barometric  heights.  They 
made  as  many  and  as  careful  obser- 
vations erf  all  natural  phenomena  as 
many  of  the  costly  government  expe- 
ditions that  followed  them  some  eight 
years  after. 

July  24,  Brigham  Young  reached 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  Orson 
Pratt  had  arrived  the  day  before.  By 
divine  inspiration,  the  standard  of  the 
church  was  erected  on  the  hill  north- 
ward of  the  present  Salt-Lake  City; 
and  after  telling  his  companions  to 
search  elsewhere  if  they  wished,  —  but 
they  found  no  better  place, — he  found- 
ed the  city,  and  at  once  planted  grain. 
All  along  the  dreary  thousand  miles 
of  toilsome  travel,  this  advance-guard 
planted  grain,  that  those  who  followed 
might  reap  the  benefit  in  those  pro- 


visionless  lands.  As  soon  as  the  new 
city  was  marked  out,  and  temporary 
huts  built  in  this  then  dreary  plain, 
the  president  returned  to  Kanesville, 
and  the  next  spring  started  again 
with  a  large  body  of  Saints.  Those 
left  behind  at  Salt  Lake  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  and  were  obliged  to  eat 
the  hides  which  covered  their  huts. 
They  were  in  a  country  that  the  trap- 
pers had  declared  utterly  unfit  for 
agriculture,  and  surrounded  by  trouble- 
some Indians.  The  apostle  Wallis 
says  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  scan- 
tily-watered sage-plain,  peopled  by 
Cayotes  and  Indians.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  these  pioneers  cleared  and 
planted  all  the  land  they  could,  sow- 
ing, besides  potatoes,  about  two  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat.  The  winter 
was  mild ;  but,  in  the  early  spring, 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  came  upon 
the  grain  ;  and  the  poor  Mormons  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  crops.  They  had  recourse  to 
prayer ;  and  great  flocks  of  gulls  came 
from  the  islets  of  the  lake  ;  and  the 
destruction  was  stayed.  The  yield 
was  not  sufficient,  however,  for  the 
thousands  who  arrived  the  next 
autumn ;  and  the  people  were  put  on 
short  allowance,  and  obliged  to  eat 
bulbs  of  the  Sego  (Calochortus  luteus), 
a  favorite  article  of  food  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indians,  —  the  Utahs.  The 
harvest  of  1849  was  abundant ;  and 
from  that  day  they  have  never  wanted 
food.  ( To  be  continued.) 
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IN  the  first  number  of  "Old  and 
New,"  we  spoke  of  the  great  National 
Church  of  America,  as  a  power  existing 
as  truly  as  if  its  constitution  were  de- 
fined by  formulas,  or  its  privileges 
given  to  it  by  monarchs.  The  expres- 
sion did  not  escape  the  critics  of  the 
journals  of  the  dissenting  bodies.  For 
the  National  Church  of  America  is 
not  so  narrow  or  so  timid,  but  that, 
under  its  broad  wings,  there  nestle 
safely  communities  of  dissenters  from 
its  principles.  And  these  dissenters, 
by  looking  almost  always  on  their  own 
machinery,  and  discussing  vehemently 
their  own  quarrels,  in  the  end  some- 
times flatter  themselves  that  they  will 
come  to  the  direction  of  the  great  cur- 
rent of  this  people's  life,  —  and  that,  by 
some  happy  turn  in  affairs,  they  may 
yet  gain  that  dignity  which  in  Home 
is  given  to  the  triple  crown,  and  in 
England  to  what  is  so  happily  known 
as  "  The  Establishment."  When,  then, 
a  journal  established  in  the  interests  of 
Liberal  Theology  spoke  of  that  theology 
as  the  living  power  of  the  National 
Church  of  America,  the  expression, 
of  course,  caught  the  attention  of  the 
critics  among  the  dissenters.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
fully  understand  its  significance,  con- 
tented, as  they  are  apt  to  be,  with 
that  introspective  view,  in  which  they 
examine  the  friction,  not  inconsider- 
able, on  the  pivots  and  wheels  of  their 
own  schismatic  and  sectarian  action. 

To  students  who  attempt  a  wider 
range,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
"  National  Church  "  is  properly  used  to 
express  that  method  of  Religious  life, 
or  opinion,  which,  in  practice,  deter- 
mines the  action  or  endeavor  of  the 
Nation.  This  Religious  life  may  be 


closely  organized  or  not.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  be  connected  with  the  civil 
administration,  by  constitutions  or  for- 
mulas which  have  been  put  down  on 
paper.  The  mere  method  or  formal 
statement  of  its  authority  in  the  Com- 
monwealth does  not  affect  its  Nation- 
ality, nor  does  it  affect  its  existence  as 
a  church.  If  any  method  of  Religious 
life  or  opinion  substantially  controls 
the  action  or  endeavor  of  the  nation, 
that  method,  in  its  various  organiza- 
tions and  forms,  is  the  National  Church. 
For  although  in  some  countries,  as  in 
England,  the  form  of  the  Church  es- 
tablishment may  be  the  mere  creature 
of  the  State  authorities ;  in  other 
countries,  as  in  this,  the  organizations 
of  the  Church  may  be  older  than  those 
of  the  State.  Those  of  the  State  may 
have  been,  in  a  large  measure,  bor- 
rowed from  the  methods  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  men  who  made  the  political 
constitutions  may  have  been  governed, 
through  and  through,  by  their  reli- 
gious convictions.  In  this  case,  we  do 
not  look  for  statutes  of  the  civil  author- 
rity,  creating  an  "  establishment "  in 
religious  concerns.  We  find  the  other 
adjustment,  —  more  satisfactory,  on 
the  whole  to  the  philosophical  mind,  — 
where  the  higher  law  has  attempted 
to  regulate  the  methods  of  the  civil, 
and  political  law,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  social  order  have  sprung  from 
the  religious  and  theological  opinions 
of  the  people.  None  the  less  is  there 
a  National  Church  in  a  nation  thus 
constituted.  It  will  be  easy  to  find* 
its  substantial  belief,  not  in  articles  of 
dogmatics  merely,  but  in  the  political 
and  social  methods  of  the  American 
people.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  we 
have  once  and  again  claimed  that  the 
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more  Liberal  Christians  in  America 
— whose  convictions  and  theology  this 
journal  attempts  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain —  make  up  the  real  National 
Church  of  America.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  claim  that  any  particular  denomi- 
nation, numbering  its  churches  either 
by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  occupies 
any  such  position  of  guard  or  control 
over  the  government.  But  we  do 
claim,  that  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  theology  have  asserted  them- 
selves in  the  American  constitutions  ; 
and  that  their  principles  are  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Liberal  Theology. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  Ar- 
niinian  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
each  human  being  to  choose  his  own 
destiny  in  life.  The  country  has  gone 
further  than  the  old  Arminian  divines, 
in  assuming,  that,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
average  or  majority  of  cases,  every 
human  being  will  choose  right  and 
not  wrong.  In  other  words,  the  polit- 
ical constitutions  of  this  country  re- 
ject, through  and  through,  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity.  It  is  in  dis- 
tinct opposition  to  this  terrible  tenet, 
that  the  country,  acting  in  its  political 
methods,  has  placed  itself  on  the  Anti- 
Calvinistic  platform  of  universal  suf- 
frage. The  experiment  of  universal 
suffrage  came  so  gradually  into  our 
systems,  that  its  history  has  never  been 
fairly  written.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  it  could  never  have  been  tried, 
had  the  law-makers  of  the  nation  be- 
lieved really  the  Calvinistic  formulas. 

No  nation  and  no  man  can  tho- 
roughly trust  universal  suffrage,  while 
believing  in  the  total  depravity  of 
mankind. 

The  man  who  believes  that  all  men 
are  born  totally  depraved  and  power- 
less to  good ;  that  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  these  reprobates  are  ever  elect- 
ed, by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a  sense  of 


right,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
—  must  believe  that  the  universal 
vote  of  such  men  will  result  in  misery 
and  ruin.  It  must  bring  about  the 
kingdom  of  the  Devil.  That  man 
cannot  merely  say  that  the  chances  are 
against  the  decisions  by  universal  suf- 
frage, in  an  election  by  the  people. 
To  him,  the  certainties  are  against  it. 
For,  if  the  great  majority  of  men,  of 
their  inborn  nature,  love  evil  and 
hate  God,  then,  —  the  more  skilful  the 
device  by  which  you  get  at  their  opin- 
ion, the  more  careful  your  registra- 
tion, your  ballot,  and  the  other  guards 
of  your  election,  —  all  the  more  certain 
are  you,  that  no  blessed  accident  gives 
a  heavenly  decision  to  your  vote ;  all 
the  more  certain  are  you,  that  the 
great  majority  favors  the  wrong,  and 
votes  for  the  kingdom  of  hell. 

We  shall,  accordingly,  find  that  the 
partisans  in  theology  of  the  theory  of 
native  depravity  and  a  limited  elec- 
tion into  the  company  of  the  saints, 
have,  when  in  power,  conscientiously 
and  consistently  attempted,  in  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  Commonwealth,  to 
put  the  suffrage  into  the  hands  of 
some  limited  class,  which  might  be 
presumed  to  contain  the  elect,  or  a 
large  proportion  of  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  Calvinists,  whenever  they 
have  come  to  political  power,  have 
always  loyally  aimed  at  republics,  — 
as  in  Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Con- 
necticut; but,  for  consistency's  sake, 
the  franchise  in  these  republics  must 
be  withheld  from  the  great  mass  of 
men. 

Cromwell  had  no  more  idea  of  giv- 
ing a  vote  to  every  man  in  England 
than  Laud  had.  Calvin  dreamed  of 
such  suffrage  as  little  as  did  Clement 
or  Gregory.  If  the  suggestion  were 
dimly  made  by  anybody  in  contro- 
versy, or  in  vision,  it  was  enough  to 
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stamp  it  as  the  insanity  of  an  Anabap- 
tist, or  a  Fifth-Monarchy  man.  But 
the  suggestion,  even,  scarcely  appears. 
Even  in  the  turbulent  democracies  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  it  had  not  stated 
itself. 

The  Christian  commonwealths,  as 
they  arose,  attempted  one  and  another 
modification  of  this  system  of  limita- 
tion. It  is  only  as  an  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia, or  a  Savonarola,  stretches  the 
theology  for  a  day  or  two,  that  he 
stretches  the  suffrage  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  is  only  when  the  Socinians  get  fa- 
vor in  Poland  that  the  oligarchy  of 
Poland  expands.  But  it  was  im- 
possible, under  a  limited  theology,  to 
sweep  the  whole  system  of  limitation 
away.  True,  the  logic  of  exclusion 
was  apt  to  limp.  Its  syllogism  was 
this :  "  There  are  but  few  who  know 
the  right.  We  give  the  suffrage  to  a 
few.  Therefore  we  give  the  suffrage 
to  those  who  know  the  right."  To 
make  the  syllogism  hold,  of  course  we 
must  be  sure  who  the  few  are  to  whom 
the  suffrage  is  given.  In  England, — 
under  an  impression  which  lingers 
there,  in  some  classes,  that  it  is  easiest 
for  those  who  have  riches  to  enter  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  the  suf- 
frage, from  Alfred's  time,  has  been 
connected  with  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty. Cromwell  made  110  effort  to 
change  so  simple  an  arrangement.  It 
has  held  unbroken  to  this  day. 

Calvin's  republic  in  Geneva  rested 
on  a  nobler  basis.  Whatever  the  suf- 
frage in  the  State,  he  meant  that  the 
Church  should  be  pure,  and  should 
control  the  State.  The  Fathers  of 
New  England  remembered  his  system, 
and  elaborated  upon  it.  They  tried 
the  boldest  experiment  of  all.  "  Let 
us  take  our  fire  direct  from  heaven," 
they  said,  "  to  light  our  beacons.  Let 
us  examine,  as  to  his  saintliness,  the 
aspirant  for  the  suffrage.  Let  our 


churches  hear  his  religious  experience. 
Let  the  sainted  men,  who  have  com- 
muned with  God,  determine  whether 
he  who  would  vote  as  one  of  our  Free- 
men has  waked  from  death  unto  life, 
—  whether  he  be  born  again.  If  he 
has,  if  he  can  make  this  clear  to  the 
Church,  he  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Church,  and  he  shall  then  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  State. 
But  only  then." 

The  gallant  experiment  failed, 
though  the  noblest,  till  then,  known 
in  history.  It  was  abandoned  after  a 
generation.  It  shows,  however,  that 
wise  men  already  knew  the  danger 
of  that  qualification  by  property,  to 
which,  for  the  time,  they  were  forced 
to  return. 

What  Cromwell  and  Calvin  and 
the  statesmen  of  New  England  did  for 
civil  liberty  wa<*  this:  —  they  founded 
republics.  They  did  not  dream  of 
democracies,  of  universal  suffrage'; 
but,  like  all  brave  men,  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  Through  that 
sea  of  glass,  of  which  Calvin  spoke  so 
bravely,  he  now  looks  down,  in  his  dis- 
embodied spirit, — not  to  study  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned,  indeed,  but  to 
see  nations  which  he  formed,  which 
have  followed  out  the  path  he  pointed 
much  farther  than  he  himself  had  ever 
gone.  He  sees  his  own  Geneva,  for 
instance ;  and  he  praises  God  that  she 
is  not  trammelled  by  the  chains  he 
left  upon  her.  With  the  same  vigor- 
ous advance  by  which  Geneva  shook 
off  her  theological  doctrine  of  the  de- 
crees, she  has  girded  herself  to  new 
life  and  new  hope  by  admitting  all  her 
people  to  the  suffrage  of  the  State. 
The  reform  in  theology  and  the  reform 
in  politics  come,  of  necessity,  hand  in 
hand.  The  New-England  Puritans, 
pressed  by  court  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  menaced  by  popular  indig- 
nation on  the  other,  were  obliged  to 
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concede  the  suffrage  to  every  man  who 
had  a  freehold  in  property.  But  in  a 
land  where  the  axe-blows  of  a  day 
would  build  for  a  man  his  castle  be- 
fore the  night  came ;  in  a  land  where 
the  wilderness  wooed  and  seduced 
every  child  of  God  with  the  freehold 
the  most  free,  and  begged  him  with 
all  its  virgin  charms  to  enter  in, — the 
unintentional  concession  was  virtually 
the  concession  of  the  whole.  The  suf- 
frage crept  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
people.  It  was  vain  for  any  of  the 
Pharisaic  clergy  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple was  cursed,  —  that  "it  did  not 
know  the  law."  The  people  got  the 
suffrage,  whether  it  knew  the  law  or 
no! 

The  position  we  take,  regarding  the 
religious  basis  of  the  theory  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  appears  in  the  fact, 
that,  in  America,  this  universal  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  came  in  almost 
without  argument  of  its  principle. 
As  the  theology  widened,  the  suffrage 
widened,  of  course;  so  that,  at  last,  in 
States  where  the  subject  attracted  at- 
tention at  all,  the  limit  left  was  so  trifling 
as  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  We 
should  probably  find  that  Jefferson 
was  more  accurate  than  he  was  apt 
to  be,  when  he  said  that  the  only  peo- 
ple who  resisted  it  on  principle  were 
the  Orthodox  clergy  of  Connecticut. 
The  longer  resistance  in  Rhode  Island 
sprang  from  accidents  of  her  territo- 
rial position.  With  every  new  ad- 
justment of  the  franchise  in  America, 
men  said  that  the  limitations  were 
simply  inconveniences.  They  har- 
assed election  officers,  but  they  puri- 
fied nothing.  Just  so  far,  then,  and 
so  fast,  as  the  great  popular  theology 
of  America  became  Arminian ;  so  far 
and  so  fast  as  men  forgot  that  any- 
body believed  that  they  were  born 
subjects  of  Satan,  —  so  far  and  so  fast 
the  franchise  extended,  and  the  suf- 


frage was  given  to  every  child  of  God 
who  was  willing  to  defend  his  vote 
with  his  life,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
common  weal.  The  exclusion  of  wo- 
men is  due,  at  bottom,  to  the  essen- 
tial truth,  that  husband  and  wife  are 
really  one,  and  to  the  accidental  fact, 
that,  with  us,  women  do  not  yet  bear 
arms  in  warfare. 

In  place  of  the  limping  syllogism 
of  a  limited  franchise,  a  Democratic 
state  offers  this  wider  syllogism,  whose 
parts  are  distributed  and  are  coherent : 
All  men  are  children  of  God,  taught 
by  his  Holy  Spirit.  We  give  the  suf- 
frage to  all  men.  We  are  sure,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  get  somewhere 
every  voice  by  which  the  Spirit  speaks 
to  us.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
are  many  bad  men ;  but,  because  we 
believe  in  God,  we  believe,  that,  if  we 
trust  the  whole,  the  good  in  the  world 
will  overpower  the  evil.  It  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  there  are  many  ignorant 
men ;  but  the  world  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  knowledge  or  wisdom,  it  is  to 
be  saved  by  godliness.  We  must 
have  the  one  man  who  can  save  our 
city  on  our  side.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  select  him ;  but  we  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  show  himself.  We 
will  make  it  certain  that  we  do  not 
exclude  him.  We  must  have,  at  our 
wedding,  the  sweetest  poet,  and  the 
prophet  next  to  God.  They  are  mod- 
est and  retiring.  We  will  send  out, 
therefore,  into  the  highways  and  the 
byways,  and  compel  all  to  come  in  ; 
and  we  will  trust,  having  swept  in  all, 
that  concord  will  compel  discord  to  be 
still ;  that  light  will  get  the  better  of 
darkness;  that  truth  will  overmaster 
falsehood;  that  wisdom  will  out- 
manoeuvre folly ;  that  God  will  assert 
himself  among  his  children,  and  give 
the  victory  to  his  own.  This  state- 
ment of  a  Democratic  State  is  the  pure 
statement  of  Liberal  Christianity. 
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We  need  not,  in  these  times, describe 
the  strength  or  the  internal  peace  which 
comes  to  a  nation  which  thus  breaks 
down  all  its  walls  of  division.  The 
one  argument  which  De  Tocqueville 
and  Mill  press,  in  their  pleas  for  the 
widest  suffrage,  is  the  education  and 
self-respect  it  gives  the  voter.  We  see 
every  day  his  conciousness  of  responsi- 
bility. How  do  you  raise  an  army  of 
a  million  ?  You  raise  it  by  asking  for 
it,  if  every  one  of  the  million  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  which  has  made 
the  army  a  necessity.  "  Let  me  say, 
once  for  all,"  says  the  Marquis  Chas- 
tellux,  in  his  work  on  our  "Revolution, 
"  that  I  never  saw  a  single  man  in 
America,  north  of  Virginia,  who  had 
not  served  in  the  patriot  army."  That 
is  what  is  possible  in  a  nation  where 
every  man  is  a  responsible  partner  in 
the  concern  !  Readers  in  every  State 
in  this  Union  will  remember  how  the 
late  war  repeated  this  observation. 
Such  illustrations  present  themselves 
at  every  turn. 

But  a  solution  so  sweeping,  of  the 
question  of  ages,  as  to  the  seat  of  po- 
litical power,  will,  of  course,  show  itself 
in  more  results  than  those  which  re- 
late to  politics  alone.  It  has  happened, 
thus,  that  the  whole  vexed  question  of 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State  proves 
to  depend  on  the  same  solution.  The 
Liberal  theology  concedes  that  every 
child  of  God  has  some  divine  spark  in 
him.  The  State,  thus  trained,  con- 
cedes to  every  child  of  God  some  voice 
in  its  affairs.  Xor  did  this  ever  seem 
strange  in  America, —  for,  what  ever  the 
creed,  the  practice  of  the  churches  in 
America  has  been,  the  admission  into 
their  own  counsels  of  the  same  arbiter 
which  it  has  forced  upon  the  State. 
The  decision,  even  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  not  left  to  clerical  conclaves, 
or  consistories  and  apostolic  succes- 
sions. Lower  houses  and  lay  delegates 


appear  in  conventions  and  councils. 
The  action  of  parishes  takes  the  place 
of  that  of  creed-bound  churches.  A 
bishop  refuses  to  dedicate  a  church, 
perhaps ;  but  the  congregation  resolves 
to  worship  in  it  before  it  is  dedicated, 
and  out-generals  the  bishop.  The  or- 
ganized church  finds  that  it  must  con- 
cede much,  and  eventually  it  concedes 
all  power  to  the  great  congregation, 
which  is  uncertain  as  to  its  confession, 
but  which  simply  proves  its  faith  by 
its  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
common  fund.  With  whatever  strug- 
gle against  the  tide,  the  direction  of 
the  real  affairs  of  the  Church  is  in- 
trusted to  a  suffrage,  even  more  ex- 
tended than  that  wrhich  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  real  affairs  of  the  Church,  for 
instance,  are  education,  charity,  and 
worship.  It  proves  best,  as  theology 
and  statesmanship  grow  liberal,  to  in- 
trust these  also  to  the  best  voice  of  all 
those  who  can  be  induced  to  partici- 
pate. The  State  does  not  compel  its 
citizens  to  come  to  the  ballot:  nor 
does  the  Church  compel  the  people  to 
come  to  its  direction.  But  whoever 
chooses  to  bear  his  share  of  burden  in 
the  State  may  vote,  however  small  that 
share  may  be  ;  and,  in  the  practical  ar- 
rangements of  the  Church,  — -with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Roman-Cath- 
olic communion,  —  the  franchise  is  as 
wide. 

By  this  gradual  and  providential 
succession  does  a  Liberal  theology 
effect,  not  the  union  simply,  but  the 
identity  of  Church  and  State.  There 
is  no  longer  any  distinction  as  to  their 
province,but  such  as  convenience  orders 
from  day  to  day.  Education,  charity, 
worship,  are  left  to  both,  or  to  either. 
To  each,  the  American  system  gives 
the  same  masters.  The  voice  which 
says,  "Every  child  is  born  into  the 
Church,"  can  afford  to  say,  "Every 
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child  is  born  into  the  State  ; "  and  the 
direction  which  is  good  enough  for  the 
one  is  pure  enough  for  the  other.  The 
old  problem  is  solved,  therefore,  for 
which  every  restricted  system  of  the- 
ology has  struggled  in  vain, —  the  noble 
effort  to  unite  the  Church  and  State 
under  the  same  control.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge that  the  pure  motive  for 
that  effort  is  the  noblest  human  aspi- 
ration. It  is  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  come  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
earth.  Let  the  same  power  rule  in 
custom-houses,  and  courts,  and  legis- 
latures, which  rules  in  the  very  Holy 
of  Holies  !  the  same  which  breaks  the 
mystic  bread,  or  pours  the  votive  wine. 
Let  the  one  act  be  as  sacred  as  the 
other !  That,  at  the  bottom,  is  the  wish 
and  the  idea.  For  this  does  Hildebrand 
make  himself  master  of  princes.  For 
this  does  poor  Pius,  to-day,  struggle 
for  that  wretched  temporal  rule  in  Italy. 
But,  alas  !  they  only  make  the  mystic 
bread  as  mean  as  the  custom-house,  and 
the  chalice  us  impure  as  the  tribunal. 
They  do  not  raise  these, — they  only  de- 
grade those.  Calvin  aims  at  the  same 
thing,  and  says  he  will  contrive  a  theo- 
cracy. So  do  Winthrop  and  Endicott 
and  Dudley.  But  the  disfranchised 
people  say,  "  Theocracy  is  very  well, 
if  we  are  certain  about  the  ruling  God's 
prime-ministers.  Who  are  they  ?  Who 
are  you  ?  "  Might  we  not,  says  the 
English  constitution,  have  one  head 
of  Church  and  State  ;  on  the  condition 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  shall  do 
nothing :  a  Roi  faineant,  with  no 
opinions,  and  no  prejudices ;  the  head, 
indeed,  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  and 
a  Presbyterian,  at  the  same  time? 
But  this  ends  in  a  Bench  of  Bishops, 
always  voting  with  the  ministry,  and 
an  ungrateful  ministry,  alwaj^s  dis- 
couraging and  thwarting  the  vitality 
of  the  Church.  The  solution  does  not 
come  till  a  Liberal  theology  comes. 


A  Liberal  theology  says,  "You  are  all 
children  of  God :  the  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  ;  God  is  every- 
where." Frankly,  though  boldly,  a 
Liberal  theology  leaves  the  external 
management  of  State  and  Church  both 
to  the  great  arbitrament  of  the  average 
determination  of  God's  children.  Tre- 
mendous its  responsibility,  to  keep 
those  children  out  of  the  wiles  of  the 
Devil  and  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh.  But  that  is  just  the  sort  of  re- 
sponsibility which  a  Church,  or  a  State, 
or  Theology  should  bear.  Certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  will  be  no 
clashing  between  the  machinery  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Who  shall  teach  the 
children,  —  the  Church,  or  the  State? 
With  an  oligarchical  State,  or  a  re- 
stricted Church,  no  one  can  tell ;  and 
they  are  not  taught  at  all.  With  lib- 
eral institutions,  there  is  no  jealousy. 
The  State  teaches,  because  the  State 
happens  to  have  the  best  machinery. 
Who  shall  catechise  the  children,  —  the 
State,  or  the  Church  ?  The  Church 
catechises,  because  it  has  the  best  ma- 
chinery. Who  shall  fight  the  battles  ? 
who  shall  serve  the  hospitals  ?  who 
shall  train  the  negroes  ?  who  shall  feed 
the  poor?  The  State  shall  fight  the 
battles,  but  the  Church  shall  serve  the 
hospitals;  the  Church  shall  train  the 
blacks,but  the  State  shall  feed  the  poor. 
There  is  hardly  the  beginning  of  jeal- 
ousy. Each  is  ruled,  in  fact,  by  the 
same  men  who  rule  the  other.  The 
division  of  function  becomes  mere  mat- 
ter of  detail.  The  same  sovereign  de- 
termines whether  he  will  act  in  one 
capacity,  or  in  another;  as  Augustus 
would  have  scarcely  hesitated  whether 
he  would  sign  a  decree  as  Imperator, 
or  as  Consul. 

Now,  it  is  true,  that,  in  this  country, 
every  other  sophomore  says  that  Church 
and  State  have  been  forever  divorced ; 
because  he  has  been  taught  so  by 
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some  prelate  or  some  sectary,  who  had 
no  idea  of  what  The  Church  is.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  there 
are  a  plenty  of  grown-up  sophomores, 
who  do  not  confess  that  universal 
suffrage  involves  a  theological  princi- 
ple; and  that  the  concession  of  eccle- 
siastical power  in  the  congregations  to 
every  tax-payer  is  another  concession 
of  the  same  theological  principle.  The 
illustrations  we  have  used  show  how 
completely  the  broadest  Liberal  theo- 
logy underlies  the  whole  method  of 
our  civil  administration.  The  true 
statement  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship of  Church  and  State  in  America 
is,  that  that  relationship  is  very  pre- 
cisely denned,  —  so  that  the  officers  of 
^one  hardly  ever  interfere  with  the 
officers  of  the  other.  So  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  National  government 
with  the  State  government  precisely 
denned ;  or  of  the  judiciary  with  the 
legislative.  This  precision  of  defini- 
tion gives  the  distinguishing  triumph  to 
our  system.  But,  so  far  from  its  being 
true  that  the  State  has  no  religious  re- 
lationships, the  truth  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  its  history,  or  in  its  pres- 
ent existence,  the  American  State  is 
impossible  without  such  relationships  ; 
and  the  method  of  its  development  is 
a  method  impossible,  under  any  but  a 
distinctly  Liberal  theology. 

No  illustration  shows  the  sway  of 
that  theology  more  distinctly  than  the 
arrangements  for  universal  popular  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  justification  for 
these  arrangements  under  a  pure  Cal- 
vinis.tic  system  ;  and,  in  history,  they 
have  never  existed  under  a  Roman- 
Catholic  system.  Under  any  Limited 
Theology,  men  live  in  the  world  as  on 
trial.  Those  who  pass  the  trial  are  to 
be  promoted  into  heaven.  The  rest 
are  depraved,  —  past  cure,  —  perhaps 
Reprobate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Liberal  Theologians,  holding  a  Free 


salvation  for  all  who  will  take  it,  ex- 
hibit the  world  not  as  a  place  of  Trial, 
but  as  a  place  of  Training.  It  is  no 
longer  the  gathering  of  the  peasantry, 
from  whom  one  in  ten  is  to  be  drawn 
as  a  conscript,  to  march  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  the  levy  en 
masse,  —  the  land  sturm,  —  in  which 
a  sovereign,  who  trusts  all  his  children, 
gives  arms  to  each  of  them,  and  says 
they  all  may  go,  if  only  they  desert 
not  on  the  way. 

In  changing  thus  the  practical  view 
of  God's  object  in  making  man, 
a  Liberal  theology  revolutionizes  the 
duties,  in  education,  both  in  Church 
and  of  State.  Of  course,  if  nine  men 
out  of  ten  are  reprobates  or  depraved, 
—  if  such  a  proportion  is  decreed  and 
cannot  be  changed,  —  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  keep  those  nine  men 
under,  by  whatever  means.  If  it  can- 
not select  the  nine,  its  safest  course 
will  be  to  keep  all  ten  down,  by  what- 
ever means.  For  instance,  it  will  not 
arm  them.  It  ought  not  arm  them  if 
this  theology  be  true.  Will  you  put 
weaponc  of  warfare  into  the  hands  of 
children  of  the  Devil,  when  they  num- 
ber nine  to  one,  as  arrayed  against 
thg  elect  ?  Will  you  give  them  means 
for  contest  ?  Your  policy  will  be  to 
keep  them  all  as  harmless  as  you  can. 
This  is  really  the  reason  why  the 
English  government  relies  on  a  vo- 
lunteer force  of  the  middle  -classes, 
instead  of  training  every  peasant  and 
every  factory  operative  to  arms.  Sim- 
ply, it  does  not  dare  to.  And  so  of 
the  more  powerful  weapons  of  the 
intellect.  Once  grant  that  men's  souls 
are  thus  degraded,  and  you  are  a  fool 
if  you  give  mental  culture  to  those  who 
else  will  grow  up  at  least  stupid  knaves. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  argument 
used  by  all  those  authors  who  oppose 
popular  education.  Mr.  Memminger, 
of  the  late  Confederate  government 
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at  Richmond,  used  to  press  it  ear- 
nestly. No  one  can  read  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine"  for  a  year,  without  finding 
it.  By  educating  mankind,  such 
writers  say,  you  do  indeed  enlarge 
the  power  of  the  good ;  but  you  en- 
large the  power  of  the  bad  as  well. 
Instruction  is  not  virtue.  By  what- 
ever proportion,  then,  the  depraved 
out-number  the  elect,  is  popular  edu- 
cation a  contribution  to  the  powers 
of  evil.  The  argument  is  perfectly 
fair ;  but  it  becomes  worthless  so  soon 
as  a  Liberal  theology  discovers  that 
no  one  is  absolutely  depraved ;  that 
every  one  may  partake  of  the  divine 
nature.  That  theology  feels  instinc- 
tively that  man's  best  chance  will  be 
on  the  most  open  field,  —  where  most 
is  known,  there  will  be  the  best  de- 
velopment. If  its  practice  expressed 
itself  in  axiom,  it  would  be  to  say, 
"  God  placed  all  men  here  to  be  trained. 
Woe  to  the  State  which  does  not  train 
them.  Men's  bodies  must  be  trained 
to  art  and  to  arms :  men's  minds 
must  be  trained  to  memory  and  to 
argument,  that  so  their  souls  may 
be  trained  and  grow  in  grace.  All 
men  have  this  destiny.  Let  all  men 
have  this  training." 

The  National  Church  of  America, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  theology,  in- 
sists on  universal  public  education,  and 
that  of  a  grade  steadily  improving  for 
everybody.  Of  course,  the  Koman- 
Catholic  Church  opposes  it.  Of  course, 
high  Calvinists  have  no  great  heart  in 
it.  But  none  the  less  will  the  real 
National  Church  assert  its  convictions 
in  this  matter;  and  it  may  be — we 
trust  it  will  be  —  found,  that,  in  the 
uv-'~;~versy  which  it  will  wage  with 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  this 
question,  it  will,  for  the  first  time,  be 
conscious  of  its  own  strength,  its  own 
duty,  and  its  own  place,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

When  we  speak  of  Education  thus, 


as  affected  by  the  National  theology, 
we  do  not,  by  any  means,  confine  the 
remark  to  instruction  in  letters. 

As  men  change  their  views  as  to 
God's  designs  for  men's  lives,  the 
change  goes  much  farther  than  the 
schools.  To  present  every  man  a  per- 
fect creature,  —  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
made  perfect,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ, —  that,  in  the  Liberal  theology, 
is  the  province  of  the  State  and  Church 
which  it  has  united.  If  any  man 
fall  short,  it  is  to  be  of  his  own  free 
will.  Deep  cuts  that  injunction ;  long, 
indeed,  is  the  line  of  that  furrow.  The 
old  theologies  had  no  better  object  for 
a  government  than  what  they  called 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  What  that 
wealth  was,  was  to  be  measured  in 
corn  or  in  gold.  There  are  nations, 
which,  under  the  old  theology,  keep 
up  the  measurement  this  day.  In  one 
of  those  nations,  while  simple  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  under  the  inspirations  of  a 
Liberal  faith,  sang,  — 

"  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  Northern  sky," — 

Adam  Smith,  with  his  wealth  of  learn- 
ing, undertook  to  show  that  the  no- 
blest wealth  of  a  nation  was  in  its 
material  supplies.  Working  on  that 
postulate,  he  proved  that  every  nation 
should  do  that  which  it  could  do 
cheapest.  If  a  nation  can  make  pins 
more  cheaply  than  it  can  raise  corn, 
or  weave  cloth,  or  build  cathedrals,  or 
sing  psalms,  or  interpret  scriptures,  or 
unfold  nature,  —  why,  let  it  make  pins. 
To  this  system  of  pulling  down  our 
barns  and  building  greater,  that  we 
may  have  much  goods  stored  up  for 
many  years,  a  Liberal  theology  asks, 
Where  are  the  men  meanwhile  ?  Is 
the  making  of  pins  the  best  conceiv- 
able school  by  which  millions  of  God's 
children  shall  be  presented  faultless 
before  their  Maker  ?  or  is  the  growing 
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of  corn  the  best  ?  Is  the  singing  of 
psalms  the  best  ?  or  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  ?  A  Liberal  theology 
finds,  by  studying  God's  revelations, 
by  studying  his  spirit  in  his  children, 
that  each  of  these  is  best  when  all  are 
mixed  together,  —  that  each  is  worst 
when  it  is  pressed  alone.  It  finds 
that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts 
among  the  children  of  God,  and  so 
that  there  are  diversities  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  true  city  of  God.  The 
great  Scotch  economist,  to  maintain 
his  Procrustean  fallacy,  which  would 
have  made  him  a  shepherd  if  it  had 
been  true,  as  it  would  have  made  Cow- 
per  a  pin-header,  was  obliged  to  ar- 
gue that  all  men  are  alike  at  birth. 
"  The  difference,"  he  says,  "  between 
a  porter  and  a  philosopher  is  only  one 
of  training."  A  Liberal  theology  forces 
the  Democratic  State  which  it  creates, 
up  from  any  such  miserable  substitu- 
tion of  slavish  identity  of  life  for  rec- 
ognized equality  of  privilege.  If  we 
have  among  us  the  native  Baffaelle,  we 
•will  train  him  to  art.  We  will  not, 
of  economic  necessity,  import  all  our 
artists  from  Home.  If  we  have  among 
us  the  native  Franklin,  we  will  train 
him  to  science,  — we  will  not  take  our 
Franklins  from  Bologna  or  Padua. 
We,  who  are  born  in  New  England, 
will  not,  because  God  placed  us  here, 
be  hewers  of  granite  all  summer,  and 
drawers  of  ice  all  winter.  We  will 
measure  the  wealth  of  nations  by 
their  wealth  in  men ;  and  the  dreams 
of  uniformity  of  a  philosophy  which 
does  not  measure  souls,  because  it 
cannot  see  them,  shall  appear  in  no 
government  of  ours. 

Such  illustrations  as  these,  in  mat- 
ters as  central  as  Suffrage,  as  the  Re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  as  Pop- 
ular Education,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  people's  industry,  show,  as  we 
think,  conclusively,  that  a  distinctly 
Liberal  theology  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 


American  constitution,  and  of  the 
American  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  theology  seeks,  per- 
haps, no  verbal  recognition  of  its 
position  other  than  in  the  occasional 
declaration,  quietly  made,  of  the  broad, 
liberal  position,  that  no  distinction  of 
dogmatic  belief  shall  prejudice  any 
man  before  the  law.  But  it  is  at 
work  all  the  time,  and  with  conse- 
quences as  important  as  these  which 
we  have  indicated. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  show  to 
what  religious  denomination  the  coun- 
try has  owed  most  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  sentiments.  The  great 
Methodist  body,  which,  in  its  pure 
Arminianism,  gives  a  direction  to  the 
Liberal  theology  more  important  than 
all  its  leaders  understand,  has  itself 
grown  up,  as  an  organization,  while 
the  country  was  growing  up,  —  thriv- 
ing on  the  very  principles  which  have 
given  to  the  national  and  State  con- 
stitutions their  life  and  being.  All 
the  bodies  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  liberalism  have  been  at  work  all 
along,  in  the  same  direction.  Most  of 
them,  as  organizations,  are  younger 
than  the  constitutions  formed  after 
the  monarchical  forms  of  the  colonies 
had  disappeared.  But  the  principle 
of  liberty  was,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  in  the  American  churches 
from  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  evident, 
in  all  the  details  of  our  political  history, 
that  the  American  nation  and  the 
American  commonwealths  could  never 
have  existed,  had  the  people  believed 
in  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  or  Epis- 
copal churches,  that  a  certain  oody  of 
priests,  limited  in  numbers,  has,  of 
divine  right,  divine  grace  other  than 
the  great  mass  of  men  have ;  or,  had 
the  people  believed  in  the  formulas  of 
the  Calvinistic  churches,  that  "  every 
man  is  by  nature  personally  depraved, 
unlike  and  opposed  to  God,  and  justly 
exposed  to  eternal  damnation." 
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BY  RALPH  KEELER. 


IT  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle,  to  start  with,  that  a  boy 
had  better  not  run  away  from  home. 
Good  and  pious  reasons  are  not  want- 
ing, and  might  be  here  adduced,  in 
substantiation  of  this  general  principle. 
Some  trite  moralizing  might  be  done 
just  now,  in  a  grave  statement  that  an 
urchin  needs  not  run  away  into  the 
world  after  its  troubles,  since  they  will 
come  running  to  him  soon  enough,  and 
that  a  home  is  the  last  fortress  weary 
men  build  (and  oftentimes  place  in 
their  wives'  names)  against  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  misfortune. 
"Why,  therefore,"  it  may  be  asked, 
with  overwhelming  conviction  to  the 
adult,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  congregation  of  the 
present  preaching,  —  "why,  therefore, 
should  the  juvenile  fugitive  hasten  un- 
duly to  leave  what  all  the  effort  of  his 
after-life  will  be  to  regain  ?  " 

Thus  having  done  my  duty  by  any 
boy  of  a  restless  disposition  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  memoirs,  and  be 
influenced  by  my  vagrant  example,  I 
proceed  to  state  that  I  ran  away  from 
home  at  the  mature  age  of  eleven,  and 
have  not  been  back,  to  stay  over  night, 
from  that  remote  period  to  this  present 
writing.  It  is  due,  however,  to  both 
of  us,  —  the  home  and  myself,  —  to 
observe  that  it  was  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive hearth  that  I  ran  from.  My 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  mine  were  there, 
— nothing  at  all,  indeed,  like  affection, 
but  something  very  much  like  its 
opposite.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  that, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  I  would 
do  the  same  again. 

Every  time  I  pass  the  old  Public 


Schoolhouse  No.  7,  in  Buffalo,  I  stop 
and  gaze  at  it  with  a  queer  sort  of 
interest.  Yet  I  cannot  confess  to  any 
sentimental  regard  for  it ;  since  it  was, 
after  a  manner,  the  innocent  .cause  of 
my  enduring,  at  least  the  last  six 
months  of  my  unpleasant  life  in  its 
neighborhood.  If  I  had  not  been  so 
interested  by  day  in  the  Principal  and 
duties  of  that  school,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  fled  much  sooner  than  I  did  from 
the  roof  which  sheltered  me  of  nights. 
Finally,  however,  one  domestic  misun- 
derstanding, greater  than  many  others, 
brought  me  to  a  conclusion,  which 
was  certainly  as  comprehensive  in  its 
wrath  as  it  «nay  have  been  lacking  in 
a  premise  or  two  of  its  logic.  At  this 
temperate  remove  from  that  excituig 
period,  I  am  led,  at  least,  to  doubt  —  in 
the  interest  of  certain  kin  of  mine, 
who  could  hardly  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  facts  they  knew  not  of  —  whe- 
ther I  was  not  guilty  of  that  poetic 
fallacy,  placed  in  its  first  utterance, 
I  believe,  in  the  mouth  of  an  illustrious 
Trojan,  and  worn  very  thread-bare 
ever  since  in  the  mouth  and  practice 
of  almost  every  one,  —  whether  I  did 
not,  that  is,  learn  a  great  deal  too 
much  from  one  to  judge  very  justly 
of  all.  At  any  rate,  in  the  domestic 
crisis  just  alluded  to,  I  rebelled  against 
authority  whose  insignia  were  fasces 
of  disagreeable  beech-whips,  and,  at 
the  mature  age  of  eleven  years,  took 
a  solemn  vow  that  I  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  people  writh 
whom  I  had  made  my  home  in  Buffalo, 
or  with  any  whatsoever  of  my  relatives, 
some  of  whom  had  placed  me  there ; 
—  and  I  ran  away. 

Escaping  from  the  house  at  night,  I 
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did  not  have  time  or  presence  of  mind 
to  take  any  thing  with  me  but  what  I 
carried  on  my  back.  One  of  my 
school-fellows,  who  had  been  forewarned 
of  my  design,  met  me  by  appointment 
on  the  neighboring  corner,  and  smug- 
gled me  into  his  father's  stable.  Here, 
it  had  been  agreed,  I  was  to  lodge  on 
the  hay.  My  friend  was  a  doughty,  re- 
assuring sort  of  hero,  who  was  a  great 
comfort  to  me  at  that  nervous  moment 
when  I  entered  the  darkness  of  the  hay- 
mow. I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
betrayed  any  fraction  of  the  fear  which 
his  swaggering  manner  may  have  failed 
to  dispel.  He  would  assuredly  have 
laughed  at  me  ;  and  I  believe  now, 
moreover,  he  would  have  taken  that, 
or  an}''  shadow  of  an  excuse,  for  joining 
me  in  my  flight.  So  strong,  indeed, 
was  the  romantic  instinct  upon  that 
young  gentleman,  that  he  lingered 
long  about  the  spot  where  I  had 
crawled  into  the  hay  and  covered  up  my 
head,  before  he  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  go  back  to  the  house  and 
to  his  regular  bed.  He  had  assured 
me,  had  this  same  young  gentleman, 
before  we  came  into  the  stable,  out  of 
the  pleasant  moonlight  of  that  late 
spring  evening,  that  he  envied  me 
very  much,  as  I  was  going  to  have  lots 
of  fun ;  he  only  wished  he  had  a  good 
reason  to  run  away  from  home  too ; 
but  then,  he  added  thoughtfully,  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  lights  in  the  window 
of  the  family  sitting-room,  his  mother 
was  so  "  derned  kind,"  and  his  father 
so  "  blamed  good,"  that  he  didn't  see 
how  he  could  leave  them  just  now. 

The  next  morning,  my  friend  found 
me  sleeping  very  comfortably,  with  my 
head  and  one  arm  protruding  limply 
out  of  the  hay.  Awaking  me,  he 
proceeded  to  draw  from  his  trousers' 
pocket  several  pieces  of  bread  and  but- 
ter for  rny  breakfast ;  which  was  none 
the  less  toothsome  from  its  somewhat 
22 


dishevelled  state,  consequent  upon  the 
manner  of  its  previous  stowage.  While 
munching  that  surreptitious  meal,  my 
thoughts  very  naturally  wandered 
to  the  breakfast-table,  where  I  should 
that  morning  probably  be  missed  for 
the  first  time  by  the  people  from  whom 
I  had  fled ;  and  I  amused  myself,  as 
well  as  my  romantic  caterer,  with  what 
we  both  of  us,  no  doubt,  considered  a 
highly  humorous  account  of  the  griev- 
ous commotion  which  would  ensue  at 
that  ordinarily  so  solemn  victualling. 
Emboldened  by  the  lively  appreciation 
of  my  school-fellow,  and  by  the  reviv- 
ing influence  of  the  bread  and  butter, 
I  grew  imaginative  and  grotesque 
in  my  daring  pleasantry.  I  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  the  scene  at  that 
breakfast-table,  when  Bridget  came  to 
the  dining-room  door  with  wild  eyes, 
and  the  announcement  that  my  room 
had  not  been  occupied  on  the  night 
before ;  how  my  pater-famil'ias,  at 
that  dramatic  moment,  had  dropped  a 
surprised  spoon  into  the  splattering 
gravy  of  the  stewed  meat ;  and  how 
his  wife  opposite,  then  in  the  act  of 
pouring  chiccory,  had  —  whether  in 
dismay  at  the  overwhelming  news,  or 
at  the  sudden  soiling  of  her  table-cloth 
—  upset  the  coffee-pot.  These  and 
many  more  very  brilliant  and  mirth- 
provoking  feats  of  boyish  humor  — 
very  brilliant  and  mirth-provoking,  of 
course,  I  mean,  to  my  friend  and  my- 
self—  did  I  perform  that  morning  in 
the  hay-mow;  all  bearing  upon  the 
assumed  utter  discomfiture  of  the  be- 
reaved people  about  that  breakfast- 
table.  But,  alas  !  even  a  precocious 
autobiographer,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  butter,  may  make  the  mis- 
take, so  common  to  the  adult  of  his 
species,  of  over-estimating  his  own  im- 
portance. I  have  since  learned,  that 
there  was  no  sensation  of  any  conse- 
quence at  the  breakfast-table  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  my  subsequent  perma- 
nent loss  was  taken  with  remarkable 
equanimity  and  resignation. 

It  was  an  expressive,  nay,  eloquent, 
look  of  envy  and  admiration  that  my 
friend  gave  me,  when  it  came  time  for 
him  to  leave  me  to  my  own  devices 
for  the  forenoon,  while  he  went  re- 
luctantly to  school.  Even  to  this 
moment  I  cannot  say  that  I  covet  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  carried  away 
from  his  books  that  day,  or,  indeed, 
the  succeeding  three  days.  I  sallied 
stealthily  forth  to  amuse  myself  in  the 
by-streets  till  he  came  back  at  noon 
to  bring  my  dinner  ;  which  consisted 
in  a  repetition  of  the  breakfast,  with 
the  added  dessert  of  an  apple.  This 
latter  he  carried  carefully  in  his  hand  ; 
but  the  bread  and  butter  he  invariably 
bore  stowed  away  in  his  trousers' 
pocket :  I  say  invariably  ;  for  I  lived 
two  or  three  days  thus  on  his  secret 
bounty.  About  dusk  of  the  second 
evening,  he  came  to  me  with  —  in  ad- 
dition to  the  bread  and  butter  for  my 
supper  —  the  startling  news,  that  he 
was  going  to  take  mo  to  the  theatre. 
I  do  not  remember  how  we  got  in,  —  it 
was  not,  certainly,  by  paying  our  way. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  my  friend 
had  some  secret  understanding  with 
the  door-tender.  I  know  merely,  that, 
by  some  means,  we  achieved  our  en- 
trance to  the  pit  of  the  old  Eagle- 
street  Theatre.  I  have  heard  good 
citizens  of  Buffalo  complain,  that,  since 
Lola  Montez  burned  down  that  seat  of 
the  histrionic  Muse,  the  drama  has  lan- 
guished in  their  city.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  competent  to  decide  in  such  mat- 
ters; but,  that  being  the  first  play- 
house of  any  kind  I  ever  entered,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
never  since  seen  any  thing  in  the  the- 
atrical line  so  absorbingly  thrilling,  or 
so  gorgeously  magnificent,  as  the  old 
Eagle-street  Theatre  was  to  ine  that 


night.  The  name  and  plot  of  the 
play  I  have  forgotten ;  but  the  dark 
frown  of  that  smooth  villain  in  the 
third  act  —  where  his  villany  first  be- 
gan to  show  itself  to  my  unpractised 
comprehension — will  never  fade  from 
my  remembrance.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  was ;  but,  up  to  that  time,  I  recollect 
I  was  under  the  juvenile  impression, 
that  virtue  and  correct  grammar  al- 
ways went  together.  I  can  therefore 
convey  no  idea  of  the  shock  with  which 
I  learned  so  late  in  the  play,  that  the 
splendidly-dressed  man  who  could  talk 
such  eloquent,  persuasive  language, 
and,  withal,  in  such  scrupulous  con- 
formity to  that  most  difficult  of  rules, 
which  keeps  the  verb  under  the  regi- 
mental discipline  of  its  subject-nomi- 
native ;  that  the  man  whose  plaintive 
periods  sometimes  rose  to  the  iambic 
majesty  of  blank  verse,  and  who  never 
got  a  case  or  tense  wrong,  howsoever 
wild,  ecstatic,  or  dithyrambic  his  utter- 
ances of  devotion  to  that  innocent, 
long-suffering  angel,  the  walking-lady, 
—  that  this  man,  I  say,  should  never- 
theless turn  out  to  be  a  monster,  whom, 
to  borrow  a  little  from  his  style  of 
phraseology,  it  were  mild  flattery  to 
call  the  greatest  and  vilest  of  rogues. 
My  memory  of  the  whole  evening  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming 
shock  of  that  sad  surprise.  The  gram- 
matical Arcadia  of  my  boyish  belief 
was  laid  waste  as  with  an  earthquake. 
The  next  morning,  after  I  had  eaten 
my  usual  bread  and  butter  with  more 
than  usual  appetite,  I  received  a  few 
choice  friends  at  my  lodgings  in  the 
hay-mow,  and  we  had  a  consultation. 
It  was  suggested  that  I  was  too  near 
my  former  haunts  to  be  safe.  Indeed, 
rumors  of  an  actual  search  for  me  had 
reached  the  ears  of  oi\e  boy,  of  whom, 
oddly  enough,  I  can  recall  nothing 
more  now  than  that  those  ears  of  his 
were  remarkably  large  ones,  and  stood 
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out  prominently  from  each  side  of  his 
head ;  that  the  best  and  most  pictur- 
esque view  of  those  ears  was,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  had  from  my  desk  just 
behind  him  at  school ;  and  that  I  was 
especially  attracted  and  edified  by  my 
observations  upon  them  immediately 
after  he  had  had  his  hair  clipped  short. 
Those  are  grotesque  pranks,  by  the 
way,  which  the  .  memory  sometimes 
plays  us  when  we  attempt  to  grope 
back  too  far.  Another  one  of  those 
daring  spirits,  for  instance,  who  was 
loudest,  and  therefore,  I  fear,  most  in- 
fluential, with  his  counsels,  that  morn- 
ing in  the  hay-mow,  has  faded,  as  to 
body,  name,  and  station,  wholly  from 
my  mind,  and  exists  to  me  now  lit- 
erally as  a  cherub  with  a  mammoth 
straw-hat  for  wings.  From  any  thing 
that  lean  positively  remember,  I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  take  my  oath  that 
he  ever  had  any  arms,  legs,  or  trunk 
at  all.  I  can  recall  only  his  big,  round, 
staring  eyes,  which  stood  out  at  the 
tops  of  his  puffy  cheeks  like  a  couple 
of  glass  knobs ;  and  his  red  hair,  whose 
decisive,  precipitate  ending  all  around 
his  head,  left  a  queer  impression  that 
rats,  or  some  larger  and  more  ferocious 
animal,  had  been  his  barber.  I  forget 
now  whether  it  was  in  sport  or  earnest 
that  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  that  boy's 
hair  had  been  "  chawed  off."  It  must 
have  been  that  his  facial  aspect,  height- 
ened, of  course,  by  his  winged  straw- 
hat,  aided  him  materially  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  fears  with  regard  to  my 
safety ;  for  this  cherubic  Agamemnon 
carried  every  point  in  that  council  of 
war;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  I  should  change  my  quarters. 

Accordingly,  the  next  night,  I  was 
entertained  in  the  stable  of  another 
of  my  school-fellows,  residing  at  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  district.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  fastidi- 
ous or  luxurious  in  my  tastes ;  but  I 


must  own  to  a  very  loud  complaint,  en- 
tered the  morning  afterward,  against 
the  comparative  discomforts  of  this 
new  lodging.  There  was  very  little 
hay  in  the  stable  to  which  I  had  been 
transferred ;  and  the  boards,  moreover, 
were  very  hard  indeed.  It  may  have 
been  an  improper  spirit  in  which  I 
made  the  remark ;  but  I  went  back 
again  to  the  first  school-fellow  who  has 
figured  in  this  narrative,  and  told  him, 
if  a  boy  hadn't  a  respectable  barn  to 
invite  a  friend  to,  he  needn't  think  I 
was  going  to  be  his  guest,  —  that's  all ! 
After  watching,  for  a  moment,  the  im- 
pression of  my  words  upon  my  friend, 
I  proceeded,  furthermore,  to  say,  that 
I  was  going  to  strike  out  for  myself, 
as  I  was  growing  tired  of  the  monot- 
ony of  hay-mows  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, anyways.  I  wanted,  a  change. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  impressive 
moments  that  I  shall  have  to  chronicle 
in  these  memoirs;  for,  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  speaking,  my  friend  slapped 
me  vigorously  on  the  back,  making 
at  the  same  time,  with  excited  shrill- 
ness, this  observation,  "  Hey !  "  which, 
being  a  common  juvenile  exclamation, 
had,  of  course,  no  jocose  allusion  to 
the  principal  subject  of  my  discourse. 
"  Hey !  bully  for  you ! "  continued  my 
enthusiastic  friend  and  school-fellow, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath, 
which  the  suddenness  of  his  lucky 
thought  had  evidently  taken  away. 
"  Hey !  that's  just  what  7'd  do.  I'd 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  seek  my 
fortune,like  the  boys  in  the  story-books ; 
and,"  said  he,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  and  manner  to  those  of  the  most 
excessive  gravity  and  deliberation,  — 
"  and,  that  you  needn't  be  without 
means  to  help  you  along,  take  these  ! " 
Whereupon,  he  drew  forth  from  his 
capacious  trousers'  pocket,  and  placed 
in  my  hand,  five  large  copper  cents, 
which  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  so 
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many  oysters  fried  in  batter,  so  girt 
about  and  covered  were  they  with  frag- 
ments of  bread  and  butter,  deposited, 
I  suppose,  in  the  course  of  my  friend's 
entire  catering.  It  was,  indeed,  as  he 
assured  rue,  his  whole  cash  capital; 
but  he  would  not  hear  to  my  scruples 
at  taking  it.  More  earnest  or  impres- 
sive about  it,  or,  under  the  circum- 
stance,^ more  self-denying  and  truly 
generous,  he  could  not  have  been,  if 
he  had  been  giving  the  world  away. 
So,  that  morning,  wTe  parted, — he  wend- 
ing his  way,  by  no  means  con  amore, 
to  school ;  and  I,  with  a  queer,  uncer- 
tain feeling  in  the  region  of  my  small 
waistcoat,  going  forth,  my  five  coppers 
in  my  pocket,  to  seek  my  fortune. 

Deserting  entirely  the  haunts  of  my 
playfellows,!  stole  down  to  the  wharves. 
Here  the  sight  of  the  crowded  shipping 
brought  back,  more  strongly  than  ever, 
the  memory  of  an  exhilarating  trip  in 
early  life  on  the  old  '-Indiana,"  with  her 
sublime  brass-band,  and  warlike  sheet- 
iron  Indian  ;  and  I  tried  to  "  hire  out" 
on  a  steamboat.  The  people  to  whom 
I  made  application  eyed  me  suspicious- 
ly ;  for  I  was  very  small  of  my  age. 
They  also  asked  me  a  great  many 
disagreeable  questions,  and  generally 
ended  by  advising  me  to  go  home  to 
my  friends,  if  I  had  any.  My  size 
was  manifestly  against  me.  Vainly 
I  assured  them  I  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  my  own  master.  They  shook  their 
heads,  and  told  me  brusquely  to  "  go 
ashore."  At  last,  I  went  on  board  of 
a  steamer  called  "  The  Diamond,"  and, 
after  a  little  inquiry,  found  the  stew- 
ard,—  a  man  with  a  face  like  the  old 
steamer  itself,  with  just  seams  enough 
in  it,  from  long  battling  with  the  lake- 
breezes,  to  give  hints  of  sturdy  timbers, 
or,  I  should  say,  of  hidden  strength. 
His  determined  mouth  ran  across  his 
face  like  one  of  the  bolted  arches  across 
the  hurricane-deck,  —  large,  strong, 


firm.  His  hair  may  be  thin  and  gray 
now,  and  his  back  bent  with  the  years, 
— if  they  have  not  beached  him,  as  they 
have  the  old  steamer,  and  carried  him 
away  altogether ;  but  so  great  was 
the  impression  this  man  made  on  me 
then,  that  I  think  I  should  still  recog- 
nize him  whenever  or  wherever  we 
might  chance  to  meet.  Having,  I  re- 
member, gone  through  the  usual  col- 
loquy with  him  as  a  steward,  I  assured 
him,  as  a  man,  that  I  did  not  know 
where  to  go  if  I  did  go  ashore,  that  I 
had  no  home  and  no  friends,  and,  in 
a  word,  so  played  upon  his  good  nature, 
that  he  told  me  to  go  into  the  pantry 
and  go  to  work.  I  obeyed ;  that  is,  I 
went  into  the  pantry,  and  went  to  work 
—  upon  the  heartiest  meal  that  I  had 
ever  partaken  of  up  to  that  date.  The 
steward  meant  that  I  should  help  a 
greasy-looking  fellow,  whom  I  found 
washing  dishes  there  when  I  entered. 
Overcome,  however,  by  the  savory  smell 
of  meats  and  other  remains  of  dinner, 
which  had  not  yet  gone  down  again  to 
the  kitchen,  the  first  words  I  said  to 
the  succulent  pantryman  were  framed 
into  a  demand  for  something  to  eat. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  equanim- 
ity and  his  dishcloth,  which  latter  he 
had  dropped  in  sheer  surprise  at  what 
he  evidently  considered  my  stupendous 
impudence,  the  pantryman  wanted  to 
know,  bluntly,  what  I  was  doing  there  • 
the  while  he  gave  his  foot  such  a  pre- 
liminary flourish  as  plainly  indicated 
his  intention  to  accelerate  my  motion 
thence.  I  informed  him,  in  consider- 
able haste,  that  I  came  by  the  stew- 
ard's order.  This  straightway  altered 
the  case  in  the  opinion  of  the  obsequi- 
ous menial.  He  now  pointed  at  a  row 
of  chafing-dishes,  and  said,  "  There  it 
is,  pitch  in  !  "  which  I  did,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  in  precedence  of  a  second  in- 
vitation. A  few  moments  afterward, 
the  steward  found  me  so  absorbed  in 
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my  "  work,"  that  I  did  not  notice  his 
entrance  into  the  pantry.  Bread  and 
butter  in  small  quantities,  and  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  had  been,  it  must  be 
owned,  rather  poor  satisfaction  to  the 
appetite  of  a  growing  child.  The  stew- 
ard must  have  watched  me  some  time 
in  silence  ;  for  my  eyes,  happening  to 
float  away  at  random  in  an  ecstasy  of 
pleased  and  vigorous  mastication,  en- 
countered him,  standing  not  far  from 
my  side,  gazing  at  me  earnestly.  I 
dropped  my  knife  and  fork  in  fear,  as 
he  had  talked  to  me  like  a  rough,  surly 
fellow.  His  voice  was  wrholly  changed 
now,  when  he  spoke  ;  and  I  noticed  it. 
"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  didn't  you  tell  me 
you  was  hungry?"  My  only  an- 
swer was  to  let  my  eyes  fall  from  his 
face  to  the  roast  beef  and  potatoes  yet 
undevoured  before  me.  "There,  eat 
as  much  as  you  want,"  said  the  stew- 
ard in  a  softer  voice  still.  (i  Come  to 
think,"  he  added,  "you  needn't  wash 
dishes :  I'll  use  you  in  the  cabin." 
For  some  reason,  I  had  gained  a  friend 
in  that  gruff  fellow.  Three  days  later, 
he  knocked  that  same  greasy  pantry- 
man down  for  abusing  me.  Indeed, 
he  fought  for  me  many  times  after- 
ward, as  I  would  gladly  fight  for  him 
now,  if  I  knew  where  to  find  him,  and 
if  I  were  sure  of  the  success  which 
always  attended  him  as  my  champion. 
On  this  craft  I  must  have  been 
working  for  general  results,  or  for  the 
amateur  delight  of  forming  one  of  a 
steamboat's  crew.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  thing  was  ever  said  about 
wages,  either  by  myself  or  the  steward. 
If,  in  fact,  I  were  called  upon,  to- 
morrow, to  make  out  such  a  bill  for 
my  services  as  should  claim  conscien- 
tiously just  what  I  earned,  I  think  I 
should  be  very  much  embarrassed ; 
and  it  would,  too,  I  fancy,  be  a  fine 
piece  of  mental  balancing  to  decide 
whether  the  amate*ur  delight  alluded 


to  above  was  at  all  equal  to  the  utter 
seasick  misery  I  was  called  upon  to 
endure.  My  duties  in  the  cabin  were 
bounded  only  by  my  capacity.  I  had 
to  help  set  the  table,  wait  on  it,  and 
clear  it  away  ;  sweep,  dust,  and  make 
myself  generally  useful.  I  did  well 
enough,  I  suppose,  so  long  as  we  were 
in  port ;  but  out  on  the  lake,  if  the 
waves  were  at  all  turbulent,  I  was 
much  worse  than  useless.  It  took  me 
longer  to  get  my  sea-legs  on,  than 
almost  any  one  I  have  ever  known. 

Sea-sickness,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  very  much  like  first  love. 
While  it  lasts,  you  rarely  get  any 
sympathy  from  those  not  affected  like 
yourself;  and,  when  it  is  over,  you 
are  the  first  to  laugh  at  it.  The  sec- 
ond voyage  of  pur  steamer  "  Diamond  " 
was  a  remarkably  calm  one  ;  and  I, 
true  to  the  instincts  of  your  convales- 
cent, whether  of  nausea  or  erotomania, 
ridiculed  my  previous  troubles.  But, 
on  the  third  voyage,  the  lake  was 
rougher  than  ever.  I  fought  my  weak- 
ness valiantly ;  yet  it  seemed  a  battle 
against  all  visible  ISTature,  —  the  water, 
the  sky,  and  the  crazy  old  steamboat, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  own  recalcitrant 
little  body.  I  was  forced  to  yield.  I 
had,  however,  been  a  sailor  too  long 
for  any  faint  show  of  sympathy.  The 
steward,  too,  was  short  of  help ;  and 
there  was  no  escape  for  me.  I  was 
accordingly  called  out  to  do  duty  at 
the  dinner-table,  where  I  staggered 
about  under  plates  and  platters  to  the 
terror  of  all  immediate  beholders.  I 
had  little  or  no  control  of  my  legs  and 
hands ;  and  my  head,  if  I  remember 
correctly  now,  was  engaged  in  fram- 
ing and  passing  silent  resolutions  of 
want  of  confidence  in  my  stomach. 
Having  emptied  a  dish  of  stewed 
chicken  into  the  lap  of  an  uncomplain- 
ing lady-passenger,  who  was  nearly 
as  sick  as  I  was,  but  who  was  ashamed 
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to  own  it,  I  planted  my  back  violently 
against  the  side  of  the  cabin  in  the 
inane  endeavor  to  steady  the  rolling 
ship  or  my  rolling  head,  —  I  did  not 
know  or  care  exactly  which.  While 
thus  employed,  I  heard  the  grating 
voice  of  the  captain,  who  was,  if  pos- 
sible, always  as  ill-natured  as  he 
looked.  "  Here,  boy  !  "  he  called.  I 
went  to  him,  staggering  and  trembling, 
and  apprehending  all  manner  of  ven- 
geance. "  What  are  you  staring  at, 
you  lubber  ?  Why  don't  you  turn 
me  a  glass  of  water  ?  "  From  which 
comparatively  amiable  speech  of  my 
commander,  I  was  left  in  doubt 
whether  he  was  aware  of  my  late 
exploit  with  the  stewed  chicken.  I 
seized  an  unwieldy  water-pitcher ; 
and,  just  as  I  had  it  well  elevated,  the 
boat  gave  a  perverse  lunge,  and  I 
proceeded,  dizzier  than  ever,  to  pour 
the  entire  contents  of  the  jug  into  the 
captain's  ear,  and  down  his  neck. 
Every  thing  for  a  yard  or  so  around, 
excepting  only  his  goblet,  received 
some  share  of  the  water.  I  did  not 
tarry  long  to  observe  the  rage  of  the 
captain  ;  but  what  I  did  see,  and,  more 
especially,  hear  of  it,  was  certainly  as 
intense  and  loud  and  blasphemous  as 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  since 
come  within  the  range  of  my  percep- 
tion. The  pitcher  broke  on  the  floor 
where  I  dropped  it ;  and  I  fled  back 
to  my  berth,  and  covered  up  my  head. 
My  commander  did  not  pursue  me ;  but 
about  an  hour  afterward  the  steward 
came  to  me  with  a  very  long  face,  as 
I  observed  with  the  one  eye  which  I 
uncovered  long  enough  to  ask  him  if 
the  captain  had  seen  me  deposit  the 
stewed  chicken  in  the  lap  of  that 
lady.  No  :  I  was  told  the  captain  had 
not  heard  of  that,  but  was  sufficiently 
wroth  about  the  wetting  he  had  re- 
ceived at  my  hands  ;  and  the  steward 
ended  by  saying  that  I  would  have  to 


go  ashore  at  the  next  landing.  He 
was  very  sorry,  he  assured  me  ;  but 
the  captain  was  inexorable.  I  has- 
tened to  inform'  my  friend  and  pro- 
tector that  I  would  be  glad  to  set  my 
foot  on  any  dry  land  whatsoever,  and 
that  I  never  wanted  to  go  on  a  steam- 
boat any  more  ;  for  the  vessel,  now  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  was  rolling  and 
creaking  more  violently  every  minute  ; 
and  my  nausea  had  increased  in  pro- 
portion. The  next  landing,  the 
steward  gave  me  to  understand,  was 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  which  was  his  own 
home.  He  comforted  me,  furthermore, 
with  the  assurance  that  his  wife  would 
be  down  at  the  wharf  to  get  the  linen, 
which  she  washed  for  the  steamer ; 
and  that  she  should  take  me  home 
with  her. 

The  pier  of  Conneaut,  where  we 
finally  arrived,  was  now  invested  with 
absorbing  interest  to  me.  I  wondered 
which  of  the  tanned  faces  that  looked 
up  from  the  dock  belonged  to  my 
future  mistress  ;  and  I  wondered,  too, 
which  of  the  weather-beaten  fisher- 
men's huts  along  the  shore  —  about 
the  only  houses  in  sight  —  was  to  be 
my  future  home.  I  hoped  it  was  the 
one  with  the  little  boats  before  it  on 
the  beach,  and  the  long  fish-nets  spread 
out  to  dry ;  where  the  white  gulls 
seemed  to  make  their  head-quarters, 
wheeling  about  the  little  roof,  or  slid- 
ing up  against  the  sky,  or  swooping  the 
surf,  and  skimming  along  the  billows 
of  the  lake.  I  was  thus  musing,  in 
grateful  convalescence,  on  the  upper- 
deck,  when  the  steward  approached, 
and  pointed  me  out  to  his  wife.  She 
was,  as  I  remember  her,  a  chubby, 
black-eyed  little  person,  with  a  pleas- 
ant voice.  At  her  woman's  question 
as  to  whether  I  had  my  things  all 
packed  and  ready,  I  became  embar- 
rassed ;  but  the  steward  helped  me  out 
by  answering  forme,  "  Yes,  he  has  'em 
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on  his  back."  The  knowledge  of  my 
forlorn  condition,  and  a  sudden  chok- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat,  came  upon 
the  good  little  woman  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  as  I  was  made  aware  by 
an  attempt  to  speak,  which  she  aban- 
doned, substituting  —  very  much  to 
the  lowering  of  my  boyish  pride  —  a 
fearless  and  vigorous  hugging,  to- 
gether with  a  hearty,  loud-sounding 
kiss,  right  before  the  passengers,  the 
greasy  pantryman,  and  others  of  the 
crew.  Then  the  steward's  wife,  with- 
out another  word,  hurried  me  ashore 
into  a  one-horse  wagon,  with  the 
soiled  linen,  and  drove  away  up  to  the 
village,  which  was  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  lake. 

Near  the  end  of  a  quiet  street,  we 
alighted  at  a  little  frame-house,  all 
embowered  in  peach  and  plum  trees. 
This  was  the  steward's  home,  and  soon 
was  as  much  mine  as  if  I  held  the 
title-deed. 

But  perfect  happiness  is  short-lived, 
after  all.  It  was  not  many  \veeks 
later  when  we  were  startled  in  our 
little  home  by  a  call  in  the  interest 
of  my  relatives,  conveying  the  intel- 
ligence that  my  whereabout  was 


known,  and  that  I  should  be  sent  for 
soon.  Now,  it  happened  that  the 
steamer  "  Diamond  "  was  due  at  the  pier 
the  afternoon  succeeding  the  one  on 
which  we  had  heard  this  appalling 
piece  of  news.  I  said  nothing  to  my 
benefactress  of  my  design,  formed 
almost  instantaneously ;  for  I  knew 
she  would  not  consent  to  its  carrying- 
out.  But,  when  the  steamer  had  left, 
I  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
fishermen's  boats  on  the  lake,  or  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  gulls  along  the  shore, 
or  afterward  beneath  the  high  bridge, 
or  in  any  of  my  usual  haunts  in  the 
village.  I  had,  in  fact,  stowed  myself 
away  in  the  old  "Diamond's"  fore- 
castle, where  I  was  not  discovered  till 
Conneaut  was  well  out  of  sight.  Un- 
fortunately, my  new  shirt  and  pan- 
taloons were  both  in  the  wash  at  the 
time;  and  I  have  never  seen  them 
since.  Thus  I  came  away  with  the 
same  well-worn  clothes  and  solitary 
piece  of  linen  in  which  I  had  first 
fled  from  Buffalo.  The  five  coppers 
I  still  had  in  my  pocket,  kept,  I  know 
not  by  what  queer  inspiration,  against 

future  needs.  . 

( Tc  be  continued.) 
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ON  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  4, 
arrayed  in  travelling  gear,  with 
carpet-bag  and  bundle  of  great-coats 
for  baggage,  I  stood,  at  six  o'clock,  on 
the  piazza,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  North-Elba  stage.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  slow,  one-armed  driver 
was  seen  lashing  his  two  asthmatic 
steeds  up  the  hill  from  the  lower  vil- 


lage. His  great  wagon  was  made  to 
carry  six,  and  already  contained  three 
women  and  a  young  man.  Climbing 
to  the  front  seat,  beside  our  Jehu,  we 
solemnly  trundled  across  the  plateau 
to  the  foot  of  the  long  sweep  of  hills, 
before  climbed  on  our  way  to  Hurri- 
cane. The  morn  was  cool,  breezy, 
and  bright ;  the  heavy  showers  that 
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we  had  seen  the  day  before  careering 
among  the  mountains  having  prepared 
the  way  for  our  reception.  We  wound 
up  the  circuitous  ascending  road  be- 
side the  branch  of  the  Boquet  River. 
A  mile  from  the  village,  the  road  be- 
came as  bad  as  these  mountain  high- 
ways usually  are;  our  gaunt  steeds 
slowly  hauling  us  over  great  stones, 
and  across  shaky  bridges,  with  fre- 
quent invitations  from  Jehu  to  take 
to  our  legs.  We  now  entered  a  great 
gorge  in  the  hills ;  Little  Pitchoff 
Mountain  frowning  in  mighty  preci- 
pices on  our  right,  with  the  Giant  of 
the  Valley  and  Moses'  Slide  looming 
up  on  the  left. 

Our  driver  was  an  "  Allen,"  of 
the  old  Ethan  Allen  stock,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  other  merits,  seemed 
very  proud  of  his  ancestry.  But  his 
chief  military  resemblance  to  the 
hero  of  the  Green  Mountains  was 
the  loss  of  one  arm  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cannon  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was 
a  dilapidated,  shiftless,  gossiping  old 
humbug,  not  up  to  the  emergencies 
of  his  calling  ;  and  when  his  skeleton 
horses  balked  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  began  to  back,  I  con- 
cluded two  arms  were  a  better  outfit 
for  an  Adirondack  stage-driver  than 
one. 

My  fellow-passengers  were  a  group 
of  those  queer  people  that  seem  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  smaller  fry  of 
New -York  artists.  They  evidently 
supposed,  that,  "  up  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts," the  "  natives  "  were  quite  in- 
sensible to  any  demonstrations  their 
free  and  easy  artistic  taste  might  sug- 
gest. At  a  little  shanty  in  the  gorge, 
we  picked  up  a  damsel,  in  a  bright 
red  gown  and  sandy  curls,  whom  the 
driver  announced  as  "  a  sarvant-gal 
going  over  to  Snac  to  work  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week  at  Jake  Mar- 
tin's tavern."  She  bestowed  her  un- 


divided attention  upon  our  artistic 
friends,  and,  when  they  were  dropped 
down  in  the  Keene  Valley,  for  the  first 
time  opened  her  mouth  very  decisive- 
ly, saying,  "  Glad  them  fools  has 
gone  !  "  —  a  remark  to  which  the  re- 
maining passenger  most  devoutly  sub- 
scribed. 

Slowly  jogging  upward,  we  gained 
the  summit  of  the  ragged  pass,  and 
beheld  the  sweet  meadows  of  the  east- 
ern Ausable,  in  the  Valley  of  Keene 
below,  overwatched  by  the  Boquet 
range  on  the  east,  and  the  Keene 
mountains  on  the  west,  with  the 
gloomy  pile  of  the  Gothics,  ten  miles 
to  the  south-west,  overlooking  the 
head  of  the  vale.  Down  the  western 
slopes  of  Hurricane  we  clattered 
to  the  valley,  where  we  left  our  city 
encumbrances  to  await  the  coming  of 
re-enforcements  for  a  campaign  up 
Keene  flats,  —  the  head  of  the  Ausable 
Valley.  This  region  was  crowded 
with  city  tourists.  The  farmers 
crammed  their  little  white  farmhouses 
with  guests,  for  three  dollars  a  week, 
two  or  three  in  a  room.  Diet,  salt- 
pork  and  maple-molasses,  with  the 
privilege  of  cooking  all  the  trout  you 
choose  to  catch  for  yourself.  Great 
things  were  said  about  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scenery:  and,  as  I  after- 
wards learned  from  observation,  not 
half  the  truth  was  told. 

But  now  we  turned  away  to  the 
north,  and  drove  down  the  lovely  val- 
ley (a  mile)  to  Keene  village,  — 
a  store,  church,  tavern,  and  two  or 
three  houses,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ausable.  The  river  flows  off  to  the 
north,  through  narrow,  fertile  mea- 
dows, towards  Lake  Champlain,  thirty- 
five  miles  away,  —  an  Arcadia  over- 
hung by  hills  two  thousand  feet  high. 

Having  unburdened  her  soul  con- 
cerning our  city  friends,  the  "  sarvant- 
gal  "  disposed  herself  on  her  seat  for 
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a  nap.  "  She'd  been  up  late  last 
night  to  a  dance,  and  was  tired. 
Seed  Orlander  Beady ;  and,  as  she 
hadn't  seed  him  for  a  good  while,  got 
to  playing,  and  broke  his  watch  so  it 
wouldn't  go.  Didn't  work  very  hard 
out  to  Snac ;  didn't  mean  to.  Shouldn't 
come  back  till  spring."  Down  at  the 
tavern,  she  found  her  "  dad,"  a  fellow 
of  the  Sam  Lawson  type,  who  gave 
her  a  lapful  of  crackers  for  her  dinner. 
The  tavern  looked  clean;  but  Jehu 
said  the  landlord  was  a  "rough  whelp, 
and  people  didn't  go  to  his  house 
much."  I  afterwards  saw  some  peo- 
ple who  had  been  to  his  house,  and 
wished  they  hadn't. 

While  munching  the  repast  of 
crackers,  to  which  the  "  sarvant-gal " 
generously  invited  me,  a  sensible- 
looking  mechanic  drove  up  on  his 
buckboard,  bound  for  Snac,  to  do 
some  carpenter's  work.  He  proposed 
to  put  his  chest  of  tools  on  the  stage 
for  the  mountain  journey  before  us. 
The  stage  went  over  the  Keene  moun- 
tains by  a  rough  road  through  the 
woods ;  but  there  was  a  new  road 
through  a  great  gorge,  by  the  Ed- 
munds Ponds,  that  had  a  reputation 
for  fine  views.  I  sounded  Brother 
Blood  on  the  topic.  He  said  "  there 
was  a  pretty  fine  scenery  there,"  and 
consented  to  take  me  as  a  passenger 
in  exchange  for  his  big  chest.  Our 
one-armed  hero  trundled  off  with  his 
red-gowned  companion ;  and  I  was  car- 
ried on  the  buckboard. 

This  was  a  happy  hit,  which  I  ad- 
vise every  traveller  through  the  Keene 
mountains  to  imitate.  The  Edmunds 
Ponds  Road  (if  ten  miles  of  rocks  and 
mud-holes  deserve  that  name)  is  cer- 
tainly no  worse  than  the  scandalous 
highway  over  the  mountains,  and 
winds  through  majestic  woods,  among 
deep,  lonely  clefts  in  the  savage  hills. 
It  was  a  good  rehearsal  for  the  awful 


wilderness  that  I  was  afterwards 
to  behold.  The  mountains  were 
seamed  by  landslides,  the  brook 
choked  with  dead  trees,  the  rocks 
sowed  along  the  slopes  like  hailstones 
after  a  storm.  The  wildness  of  the 
scene  increased,  till,  at  the  Ponds,  it 
rose  into  sublimity.  Here  nestled  a 
lake  some  two  miles  long,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  wide,  black  as  night, 
fringed  with  rocks  and  dead  trees, 
blown  into  rough  waves  by  the  little 
tempest  that  always  howls  through 
the  pass.  An  avalanche  had  swept 
down  the  mountain,  filling  up  the  cen- 
tre, and  dividing  it  into  two  ponds  ; 
the  awful  path  of  the  descending  slide 
still  frowning  above.  There  was  only 
room  for  the  road  alongside  the  preci- 
pitous hills.  On  either  side,  Long 
Pond  and  Great  Pitchoff  Mountains 
rose  from  a  thousand  to  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  in  sheer  precipices,  as 
wild  and  wonderful  as  the  famous 
gorge  at  Franconia.  One  little  log- 
shanty,  occupied  occasionally  by  fish- 
ermen and  visitors,  was  the  only  sign 
of  life. 

Emerging  from  this  gorge,  we  came 
upon  a  new  clearing  in  the  woods,  —  a 
log-farmhouse,  with  another  pleasant 
little  lake  nestling  up  in  a  high  hol- 
low of  the  hills.  Several  miles  through 
the  dense  wood,  fragrant  with  bal- 
sam, tamarack,  and  spruce,  we  jolted 
on,  till  we  emerged  upon  the  stage- 
road,  and  in  half  an  hour  reined  up 
before  the  piazza  of  Robert  L.  Scott. 
Friend  Brace  and  family  were  grouped 
in  a  tableau  around  a  tower  of  trunks, 
— just  off  for  Nash's  at  Lake  Placid,  five 
miles  to  the  north-west.  A  very  quiet 
High-Church  rector,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Elizabethtown  by 
baptizing  an  Irish  baby  in  the  court- 
house with  the  imposing  ceremonies 
and  astonishing  canonicals  of  the 
new  Anglican  type,  with  his  chatty 
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little  wife,  looked  on  from  a  retired 
corner  of  the  porch.  A  genial  elderly 
lady  and  her  lively  niece  looked  wist- 
fully at  us,  as  if  craving  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  undergo.  Fortunately,  Brother 
Scott  had  sacrificed  a  mutton  the  day 
before ;  and  a  bountiful  roast  was  smok- 
ing on  the  board.  In  half  an  hour, 
the  stage  crept  up,  minus  Blood's 
great  chest  of  tools.  Allen  had  spilled 
it  off  on  the  mountain  ;  and  he  and  the 
"  sarvant-gal "  combined  hadn't  the 
gumption  to  get  it  on.  The  next  two 
hours  were  consumed  in  escorting  the 
chest  over  the  hills  to  Scott's.  I  had 
been  amazed  at  the  indifference  of 
both  my  drivers  to  the  magnificent 
country  in  which  they  lived.  Neither 
of  them  had  ever  been  up  a  mountain, 
or  seemed  to  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  glorious  summits  that  overhung 
the  valleys  where  they  had  dwelt  for 
years.  Indeed,  outside  the  guides  and 
the  educated  people,  the  country-folk 
that  I  met,  though  not  inferior  in 
general  intelligence,  seemed  to  have 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  country, 
and  took  a  purely  business-view  of 
summer  in  the  Adirondacks.  But  the 
wagons  were  piled  high  with  the  de- 
parting crowd.  I  secured  a  comforta- 
ble room,  whose  three  windows  framed 
as  many  matchless  views,  and  pre- 
pared to  acquaint  myself  with  North 
Elba  and  its  majestic  surroundings. 

Towards  evening,  I  strolled  down 
through  the  fields  into  the  meadows 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
scene  off  towards  the  Indian  Pass 
was  strangely  impressive ;  and  my  im- 
agination was  powerfully  excited  by 
the  near  presence  of  the  mysterious 
wilderness  before  me.  Starting  from 
this  point,  one  could  travel  a  fortnight 
on  foot  towards  the  south-west,  all  the 
time  amid  gigantic  mountains,  glim- 
mering lakes,  and  silent  woods,  with  on- 


ly now  and  then  a  little  clearing;  emer- 
ging upon  civilization  at  a  point  twen- 
ty miles  above  Trenton  Falls.  As  I 
gazed,  a  cold  blast  rushed  down  from 
the  hills,  veiling  the  southern  moun- 
tains in  a  misty  rain,  while  the  west- 
ern sky  flamed  with  the  sunset,  kin- 
dling up  old  Whiteface  with  an  au- 
tumnal splendor.  Coming  home  at 
eight  o'clock,  I  found  Scott  and  his 
whole  family  had  gone  to  bed  in  good 
northern  country  style.  Before  I  slept, 
I  had  read  Street's  description  of  the 
Indian  Pass,  and  dreamed  all  night  of 
resounding  torrents  and  nodding  walls 
of  rock,  and  endless  summits  overlook- 
ing serene  kingdoms  of  perpetual 
peace. 

Next  morning,  I  was  up  betimes ; 
for  a  glorious  radiance  made  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  First  I  ran 
up  the  little  cobble,  and  spent  the 
morning-hour  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
full  circle  of  the  glorious  hills.  From 
this  little  observatory,  the  forms  of  the 
great  mountains,  with  their  gorges  and 
landslides,  were  clearly  brought  out. 
The  bright  sun  lighted  up  the  Indian 
Pass  till  it  seemed  that  I  could  leap 
from  my  little  mountain  into  its  rocky 
and  wooded  depths.  Then  I  came 
down  and  strolled  westward  to  the  val- 
ley. At  different  points  on  the  high- 
road, Tahawas,  Golden,  Mclntyre, 
The  Dial,  Seward,  and  Whiteface  were 
magnificently  revealed.  This  plateau 
of  Scott's  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  our  most  attractive  summer-resorts. 
A  great  mountain  hotel  commanding 
all  these  views,  itself  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  purest 
highland  air,  amid  a  scene  that  is 
changing  every  hour,  would  be  crowded 
all  the  summer ;  while  from  no  place 
so  well  can  exploring-parties  go  forth 
into  the  untrodden  woods.  I  found 
the  river  a  broad  clear  stream,  tearing 
down  a  bed  of  rocks.  Passing  a  little 
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hamlet  of -a  few  farmhouses  and  a  very 
dilapidated  tavern,  and  crossing  a 
bridge,  I  walked  a  mile  to  the  west ; 
then  turned  southward,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  by-road,  came  out  upon  a  clearing, 
and  stood  upon  the  threshold  and  be- 
fore the  grave  of  old  JOHN"  BROWX. 

Here,  on  a  cleared  slope  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  noisy  Ausable,  Mt. 
Whiteface  looking  down  from  the 
north,  and  T  aha  was  peering  over  the 
woods  in  the  south,  facing  across 
the  valley,  and  upland  to  the  shaggy 
Keene  mountains  that  bound  the 
eastern  view,  did  John  Brown  take 
up  his  abode,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  obscure  of  highland  communities 
henceforth  a  spot  to  be  forever  remem- 
bered. There  is  no  doubt  that  North 
Elba  was  a  favorite  place  of  congrega- 
tion for  the  Indian  tribes.  Near  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  few  pioneers  made  their  way 
to  this  lonely  wilderness,  which  had 
remained  almost  unknown  till  1810. 
At  this  time,  a  party  of  Scotchmen, 
led  by  Archibald  Mclntyre,  attempted 
to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains.  Their  operations  brought 
an  emigration  thither  that  promised 
well  for  the  country.  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  a  great  landholder  came  up,  and, 
overlooking  the  realm,  purchased  the 
entire  tract  from  the  State.  His  re- 
fusal to  sell  farms  to  the  new  settlers 
effectually  cleared  his  premises.  The 
mining-operations  were  transferred  to 
Adirondack  village,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  mountains;  and,  in  1840, 
only  seven  families  remained  on  the 
eighty  thousand  acres  that  form  the 
town  of  North  Elba.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Gerritt  Smith,  who  had  become 
an  extensive  land-owner  in  the  town- 
ship, offered  a  large  number  of  forty- 
acre  farms  as  a  gift  to  the  free  colored 
people  of  the  State ;  probably  looking 


to  the  Adirondack  country  as  a  safe 
asylum  for  the  increasing  number  of 
fugitive  slaves.  A  considerable  num- 
ber accepted  his  gift;  but  the  first 
winter  froze  out  the  shivering  negroes ; 
and  a  few  years  found  not  fifty  of 
these  people  left  in  the  country. 

In  1849,  North  Elba  was  separated 
from  Keene,  and  became  an  independ- 
ent township.  The  same  year,  John 
Brown  applied  to  Gerritt  Smith  for  a 
gift  of  land,  suggesting  an  attempt 
to  put  new  vigor  into  the  plan  of 
negro  colonization.  He  received  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  forest  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Ausable, 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  colored  fol- 
io vvers,  soon  made  the  best  farm  in 
the  region ;  importing  fine  British 
stock,  and  becoming  a  marked  man 
in  many  ways.  Here  for  ten  years 
he  made  headquarters.  On  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  Kansas  War,  he  went 
to  that  Territory  with  his  sons,  and 
made  his  broad  mark  during  that 
ten-years'  skirmish  that  ushered  in 
the  Rebellion.  In  a  previous  jour- 
ney to  Europe,  his  attention  had 
been  divided  between  the  superb 
stock  of  the  English  estates,  and 
the  military  evolutions  of  the  Con- 
tinental armies.  He  came  home, 
and  put  his  information  to  a  practical 
test,  by  subduing  the  wilderness  of 
North  Elba,  and  fighting  border-ruf- 
fians at  Ossawottamie.  For  ten  years, 
from  1850  to  1860,  he  only  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  his  North-Elba  home, 
being  actively  engaged  in  Kansas 
affairs.  But  his  troubled  spirit  was 
laboring  with  the  impending  conflict 
against  the  slave-power.  One  of  those 
electric  spirits  that  feel  the  on-coming 
of  portentous  events,  he  longed  for  the 
outbreak  that  he  saw  was  near  at 
hand.  In  1859,  with  his  three  sons, 
a  son-in-law,  and  his  brother,  he  left 
the  wilderness  for  the  last  time,  and 
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during  the  following  eight  months 
was  occupied  in  the  secret  organiza- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  of  which  so  lit- 
tle is  yet  really  known.  Its  prema- 
ture explosion  in  October,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  gave  to  it  an  appearance  of 
insanity ;  but,  had  his  original  plan 
been  executed,  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  Great  Eebellion  would 
have  been  precipitated  as  early  as  the 
autumn  of  the  first  election  of  Lincoln. 
After  his  death,  his  body  was  brought 
to  North  Elba  by  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  buried  in  front 
of  the  house  on  whose  threshold  I 
now  stood. 

The  house  is  unpainted  and  plain, 
though  equal  to  the  ordinary  farm- 
houses of  the  region.  It  stands  well 
up  the  hills,  separated  from  the  wil- 
derness by  a  few  cleared  fields,  com- 
manding a  majestic  view  of  the  moun- 
tain world.  A  few  rods  in  front,  a 
huge  bowlder,  surrounded  by  a  plain 
board-fence,  is  the  fit  monument  of 
the  fierce  old  apostle  of  liberty.  At 
its  foot  is  the  grave.  The  headstone 
was  brought  from  an  old  graveyard  in 
New  England,  where  it  stood  over  the 
grave  of  his  father,  Capt.  John  Brown, 
who  died  in  New  York  in  1776.  The 
whole  stone  is  covered  with  the  family 
inscriptions :  John  Brown,  executed 
at  Charlestown,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859; 
Oliver  and  Watson,  his  sons,  both 
killed  at  Harper's  Ferry  the  same 
year ;  and  his  son  Frederick,  mur- 
dered in  Kansas  by  border-ruffians 
in  1856.  Above  the  little  grassy  en- 
closure towers  the  mighty  rock,  almost 
as  high  as  the  house ;  and  on  its  sum- 
mit is  cut  in  massive  granite  charac- 
ters the  inscription :  "  John  Brown, 
1859."  Standing  on  the  top  of  this 
monumental  rock,  for  the  first  time  I 
felt  that  I  comprehended  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  whose  name  it  com- 
memorates. I  could  well  understand 


how  such  a  man,  formed  in  the  mould 
of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  brooding  over  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery,  foreseeing  the  impend- 
ing struggle  for  liberty,  maddened  by 
the  murder  of  his  son  and  friends  in 
Kansas,  with  the  mighty  northern 
hills  looking  down  upon  him,  the  rush 
of  strong  rivers,  and  the  songs  of  re- 
sounding tempests,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  illimitable  wilderness  all  about 
him,  should  easily  come  to  think  him- 
self inspired  to  descend  like  a  moun- 
tain-torrent, and  sweep  the  black  curse 
from  out  the  land.  I  reverently  raised 
my  hat,  and  sung,  "John  Brown's 
body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave  : 
his  soul  is  marching  on." 

My  singing  brought  out  two  men, 
who  seemed  exploring  the  uninhabited 
place.  They  took  me  in  their  buck- 
board  ;  and  we  jolted  down  to  the  val- 
ley. They  told  me  the  estate  was 
nearly  all  sold,  and  the  family  removed 
to  California  ;  that  the  man  who  owns 
the  house  would  sell  it,  with  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  wishing  to  move 
to  Kansas.  Gerritt  Smith's  negroes 
have  all  left  town  ;  and  he  is  still  the 
possessor  of  miles  of  this  wilderness. 
Last  autumn,  the  homestead  was  pur- 
chased by  an  association  of  gentlemen 
in  New  York,  and  will  doubtless  be 
preserved, —  perhaps  to  become  a  fa- 
mous place  of  pilgrimage  for  our  chil- 
dren. My  blacksmith  friend,  with 
whom  I  rode,  said,  "Everybody  in 
North  Elba  wanted  to  sell  out  and  go 
away.  For  his  part,  he  didn't  see 
why  people  come  up  there  to  climb 
them  thunderiii'  mountains."  There 
are  probably  less  than  four  hundred 
people  now  livingin  this  large  township 
of  eighty  thousand  acres.  In  a  little 
grove  by  the  roadside,  just  below 
Scott's,  I  found  a  neat  red  school- 
house.  The  school-mistress,  a  bright- 
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eyed  girl,  with  her  knitting-work,  was 
enjoying  her  noon  intermission  in  the 
midst  of  her  noisy  charge.  "  She  had 
twenty-four  scholars ;  hut  they  lived  a 
good  way  off.  She  was  born  over  on 
the  hills,  but  never  had  been  up  a 
mountain  in  her  life,  and  thought 
people  had  climbing  enough  in  North 
Elba  without  getting  up  those  big 
ragged  peaks."  At  dinner,  our  High- 
Church  parson  had  disappeared ;  but 
his  place  was  filled  with  three  young 
New-Yorkers,  in  full  rig  for  an  ad- 
venture among  the  lakes.  Their  ca- 
noes and  guides  had  been  engaged  for 
six  weeks.  They  devoured  the  last 
morsels  of  the  sacrificial  mutton,  and 
pushed  off  through  the  usual  after- 
noon rain,  expecting  to  take  their 
supper  in  their  boats,  and  live  in  the 
woods  till  the  coming  of  the  autumn 
frosts. 

Friday  morning  rose  cold  and  clear ; 
and  I  aroused  myself  for  an  early 
start  to  the  crowning  feat  of  my  ex- 
cursion,"—  the  ascent  of  Mt.  White- 
face.  Father  Scott  took  me  in  his 
spruce  two-horse  wagon  for  a  drive  of 
ten  miles,  —  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Ausable,  to  the  Wilmington  Gorge.  On 
the  Gth  of  August,  it  was  cold  as  Oc- 
tober. Driving  down  the  valley,  we 
followed  the  swift,  shallow  river,  wind- 
ing northward  through  narrow  green 
meadows,  everywhere  overlooked  by 
ragged  hills  thickly  sown  with  rocks, 
dead  trees,  and  a  matted  growth  of 
underbrush.  Haying-time  was  just 
beginning  ;  and,  as  it  rained  at  least 
once  every  day,  it  was  no  joke  to 
gather  the  crop.  Every  half-mile,  a 
brook  came  tearing  down  the  hillsides, 
—  the  outlet  of  a  pond  hidden  up  among 
the  hollows.  These  little  lakes  are 
almost  as  numerous  here  as  in  the  Sar- 
anac  woods,  though  hidden  among 
the  mountains,  and  seldom  connected. 
The  rough  roafl.  was  enlivened  by 


crowded  wagons  full  of  tourists ;  for 
this  is  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  ap- 
proach and  egress.  The  valley  now 
contracted  between  the  Keene  moun- 
tains upon  the  east  and  the  great  spurs 
of  Whiteface  on  the  west.  The  river 
became  a  loud-voiced  torrent ;  and 
beetling  precipices  leaned  over  the  for- 
est-tops above  our  heads.  We  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  gorge, —  a  gigan- 
tic pass  a  mile  long  between  the  abut- 
ments of  two  great  mountain-ranges. 
The  view  was  imposing,  even  after 
the  grandeur  of  the  gorge  of  Ed- 
munds Ponds.  Full  one  thousand 
feet  high  on  our  left  shot  up  the  bare 
wall  of  Whiteface,  crowned  by  steep 
wooded  summits  that  hid  its  loftiest 
peak  ;  while  on  the  right  the  tremen- 
dous hills  were  slashed,  torn,  and 
piled  together,  suggesting  a  frolic  of 
the  demons  of  the  wilderness.  Just 
where  a  spur  of  Whiteface  soars  up- 
ward two  thousand  feet,  with  the  path 
of  a  land-slide  down  the  bare  rock, 
the  Ausable  breaks  into  a  fierce  rapid, 
in  several  channels,  plunging  down  a 
chasm  of  fifty  feet.  A  boiling  pool 
receives  the  flood,  whose  rocky  sides 
drip  with  moisture;  a  myriad  ferns 
and  bluebells  quivering  in  the  spray, 
the  solemn  woods  brooding  above. 
Out  of  this  black  depth,  the  stream 
tears  its  way  between  rocky  walls  a 
hundred  feet  high,  leaping  down  three 
more  precipices  till  it  flows  off  quietly 
through  the  Wilmington  meadows. 
A  rough  path  threads  the  slippery 
rocks,  and  brings  you  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  A  two-hours'  stroll  could 
only  give  a  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
spot,  which  one  could  visit  every  day 
for  a  month,  with  new  revelations  of 
wild  mountain  sublimity  and  exquisite 
watery  grace. 

Turning  backward,  we  pushed  over 
the  western  road  five  miles,  and  at 
three  o'clock  drew  up  at  Nash's  farm- 
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,  —  the  gathering-place  of  those 
who  corne  to  sail  on  Lake  Placid,  and 
climb  old  Whiteface.  ISTash  is  a  farm- 
er, turned  tavern-keeper,  who  culti- 
vates a  tract  of  land  skirting  the  half- 
dozen  ponds  that  are  thrown  out  as 
the  outposts  of  the  lake.  A  road 
though  the  woods  leads  away  from 
the  Saranac  Turnpike,  past  a  school- 
house,  which  is  the  only  church  in  the 
town ;  crosses  the  E/acketty  Chubb 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake;  and 
winds  through  lovely  woods  to  the 
low,  rambling,  red  farmhouse  on  the 
border  of  Bennett's  Pond  (an  exqui- 
site sheet  of  water),  surrounded  by  hills 
everywhere,  save  towards  the  south- 
east, where  you  gain  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Tahawas  range,  —  more  than 
thirty  miles  away.  We  found  Nash 
crowded  to  suffocation,  trying  in  a 
blind  way  to  cipher  out  the  problem 
of  accommodating  the  hundreds  of  his 
visitors  in  a  house  where  not  twenty- 
five  can  be  comfortably  stowed.  I 
was  promoted  to  the  only  vacancy,  — 
a  'sort  of  anteroom  to  a  chamber  be- 
yond, where  a  whole  family  of  chil- 
dren were  piled  away  in  four  beds. 
There  seemed  a  "hitch"  in  the  do- 
mestic machineiy ;  for  the  dinner  was 
certainly  something  fearful  to  partake 
of. 

I  was  glad  to  forget  it,  and  accept 
the  offer  of  a  lively  young  North  Irish- 
woman to  show  me  the  lake.  Climb- 
ing the  little  hill  behind  the  house, 
the  most  superb  prospect  yet  seen  was 
revealed,  —  all  the  great  mountains 
grouped  around  the  horizon  with  mag- 
nificent artistic  effect.  A  five-min- 
utes' run  through  the  clover-fields 
brought  us  to  the -foot  of  the  lake,  —  a 
disagreeable  mud-pond  bristling  with 
dead  trees,  called  "  The  Paradox,"  be- 
cause its  black  waters  flow  about  in 
every  way,  trying  to  get  out  of  their 
gloomy  labyrinth.  But  a  few  strokes 


of  the  paddle  by  our  boatman  brings 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water ;  and 
the  matchless  loveliness  of  this  fairy 
realm  expands  before  our  eyes. 

Lake  Placid  is  six  miles  long,  and 
three  broad.  Three  lovely  islands, 
strung  midway  along  its  length,  with 
narrow  channels  between,  divide  it 
into  East  and  Western  Lakes.  These 
islands  are  wooded  hills  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Along  the  western  shore,  the 
mountains  rise  two  thousand  feet,  — 
a  mass  of  forest  in  which  the  lively 
green  of  the  birch  and  the  hardwoods 
blends  with  the  sombre  evergreens. 
Through  a  cultivated  gap  in  the  east- 
ern woods,  the  mountains  about  Taha- 
was stand  up  like  a  magnificent  city 
of  clouds  on  the  south-eastern  horizon. 
Far  away  over  the  western  hills  hovers 
the  azure  glory  of  Seward  ;  while  the 
sublimity  of  Whiteface  blocks  up  its 
northern  shore,  —  its  pyramid  flung  up 
a  mile  into  the  sky,  its  shoulders  dense- 
ly clad  in  green,  its  top  a  glittering 
chaos  of  white  landslides,  and*  battle- 
ments of  mighty  cliffs.  We  were  rowed 
up  the  eastern  shore,  past  picturesque 
rocks  overhung  by  evergreens,  to  the 
foot  of  Whiteface  ;  then  back  through 
the  solitary  Western  Lake  shut  in  by 
silent  woods,  amid  an  afternoon  frolic 
of  the  elements.  A  fierce  blow,  a 
shower,  two  rainbows,  and  half  an 
hour  of  terrific  sunshine,  filled  up  our 
three-hours'  sail.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  such  an  afternoon  in  such  a 
place.  The  wondrous  magic  of  the 
solitary  lake,  the  dreaming  glimpses 
of  the  far-off  mountain-ranges;  the 
mysterious  labyrinth  of  island  and  for- 
est overshadowed  by  hills  ;  the  awful 
glory  of  the  mountain-top,  now 
shrouded  in  mist,  girdled  by  rainbows, 
resounding  with  the  crash  of  the  thun- 
der, or  murmuring  with  the  noise  of 
winds  in  the  forest ;  the  tints  of  the 
declining  day  upon  th*e  water,  and  the 
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final  lighting-up  of  the  whole  majes- 
tic world  by  the  parting  flash  of  the 
sinking  sun,  —  all  these  things  must 
be  seen;  but  cannot  be  told. 

I  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  Nash's 
caravanserai,  by  a  family  party  that  I 
found  camping  out  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  They  had  left  their 
comfortable  home  a  few  miles  away, 
for  a  week's  "  recreation."  The  lake 
trout  wouldn't  bite ;  and  they  were 
on  their  last  ration  of  salt  pork  and 
fried  potatoes.  But  the  mosquitoes 
did  bite ;  and  what  with  a  sound 
drenching  every  day,  sleepless  nights, 
and  a  touch  of  the  rheumatism  all 
round,  they  could  not  sit  for  the  por- 
trait of  "  The  Happy  Family."  A 
pleasant  evening  with  the  choice  com- 
pany that  condescended  to  abide  in 
that  beastly  hotel  sent  me  to  bed 
praying  for  a  bright  morning  for  the 
final  climb  towards  the  clouds. 

At  five,  A.M.,  Saturday  morning, 
Aug.  7,  I  awoke,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  cloudy  sky ;  but  at  six,  a  flash 
of  sunshine  brought  me  up  to  my  day's 
work.  After  an  execrable  breakfast, 
I  was  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
journey,  though  all  the  mountains 
were  under  the  cloud,  and  the  mist 
was  drifting  in  from  the  north-west. 
But  Charley  Roberts,  the  crack  guide, 
said,  "  Go ;  "  and  we  went.  We  rowed 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  in  the 
biting  cold ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  hid  our 
boat  in  the  brushwood,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  path  that  winds  four  miles 
through  the  woods,  up  the  steep  bat- 
tlements of  Whiteface.  The  upper 
third  of  the  mountain  was  still  a 
mass  of  clouds,  though  the  sun  now 
and  then  flashed  upon  the  lower  hills, 
lighting  up  the  lovely  green  of  the 
woods.  Staff  in  hand,  we  trudged  on 
for  two  miles,  along  a  high  ridge  over- 
looking the  bed  of  Whiteface  Brook, 
that  sung  to  us  all  the  way.  The 


ground  was  everywhere  carpeted  with 
a  most  exquisite  moss,  which  covered 
the  great  rocks  and  fallen  trees 
with  a  green  feathery  mantle ;  while 
the  interwoven  roots  made  a  "  spring- 
floor"  under  our  feet.  Passing  a 
noisy  cascade,  we  now  began  to  toil  up 
a  steep  path,  climbing  rocks,  clutch- 
ing at  roots,  till  we  reach  the  Little 
Slide.  A  month  before,  after  a  rain,  a 
tract  of  earth  with  its  burden  of  trees 
and  rocks,  as  wide  as  a  broad  city 
street,  "  skedaddled  "  a  mile  down  the 
mountain,  leaving  a  pile  of  rocks  above 
awaiting  the  next  freshet.  A  half- 
hour's  scramble  up  stairs  brought  us 
to  the  critical  point  of  the  climb,  — half 
a  mile  right  up  the  face  of  the  Great 
Slide.  This  slide  is  a  bare  rock,  in- 
clined at  the  angle  of  an  ordinary 
house-roof,  broken  into  sharp  preci- 
pices, and  skirted  by  dwarf  bushes.  It 
is  equally  disgusting  to  wade  through 
the  treacherous  mud  and  moss  on  its 
border,  or  clamber  up  its  steep  and 
slippery  face.  Charley  gave  •  the  ex- 
cellent advice,  good  for  all  difficulties, 
"Walk  right  up,  and  don't  mind  it." 
So,  "forgetting  the  things  that  were 
behind,"  we  soon  emerged  under  the 
overhanging  battlements  that  make 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  mount.  As 
we  scrambled  up  the  topmost  cliff,  the 
mist  rose,  the  sun  beamed  forth,  and 
all  creation  shone  out  below. 

Up  on  the  narrow  rocky  platform, 
we  found  a  little  hollow  among  the 
bowlders,  where,  building  a  fire,  and 
covering  ourselves  with  heavy  coats, 
against  the  bleak  wind,  we  emerged 
at  intervals,  for  two  hours,  to  behold 
the  matchless  view ;  unparalleled, 
for  its  varied  beauty,  in  eastern 
America.  Towards  the  east  is  the 
same  beautiful  realm  already  seen 
from  Mt.  Hurricane,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Keene  Valley  and  mountain- 
ranges.  Towards  the  north-east  and 
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north-west  shone  a  vast  expanse  of 
lovely  country,  with  occasional  de- 
tached summits,  gemmed  with  the 
Ausable  and  Saranac  Rivers,  and  fre- 
quent lakes.  Champlain,  broken  up 
by  islands,  spread  out  like  a  peaceful 
sea.  The  white  buildings  of  the  Clin- 
ton Prison  glittered  away  on  the  dis- 
tant hills ;  Burlington,  and  a  score  of 
pleasant  villages,  nestled  along  the 
shores  ;  while  the  St.  Lawrence 
gleamed  on  the  horizon  line. 

But  off  at  the  west  and  south-west 
I  looked  most  eagerly  over  into  the 
Saranac  wilderness,  where  I  beheld-  a 
new  world  of  woods,  imbosoming  a 
multitude  of  shining  waters.  At  my 
feet  Lake  Placid,  a  glittering  oval, 
flowing  around  its  central  isles,  lay 
infolded  amid  the  sleeping  wooded 
hills.  Half  a  dozen  charming  sheets 
of  water  beckoned  the  eye  onward  to 
the  woods.  Through  a  gap  in  the 
mountains,  the  Lower  Saranac  flashed 
in  the  light ;  farther  off,  the  Upper 
Saranac  slept  in  all  its  peaceful  length; 
still  beyond  shimmered  a  labyrinth 
of  tiny  ponds,  with  the  beautiful  St. 
Begis  Hills  flitting  in  the  north-west. 
Toward  the  south,  over  Miller's  Pond, 
was  Bound  Lake,  with  Great  Tupper 
Lake ;  the  three  rising  like  silver  stairs 
above  each  other  to  an  azure  realm  of 
hills.  The  mysterious  wilderness  of  Mt. 
Sevvard  overshadows  an  unseen  world 
of  waters  at  the  south-west,  lifting 
itself  as  serenely,  with  its  manifold 
peaks,  above  the  trackless  wilderness, 
as  the  great  American  statesman 
calmly  abides  the  final  verdict  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  many-sided  policy 
that  baffles  their  comprehension  while 
it  inspires  their  admiration.  The 
whole  south  and  south-eastern  horizon 


was  crowded  with  wild  and  majestic 
ranges  of  mountains,  Tahawas  grandly 
soaring  above  them  all ;  and  through 
the  Indian  Pass  a  blue  world  of  sum- 
mits farther  oft*  blended  with  the  sky. 

At  half-past  twelve,  a  mighty  cloud 
overshadowdedus  ;  a  savage  hailstorm 
chased  us  down  the  slope;  and  the 
elements  fought  their  afternoon  battle 
above  our  descending  path.  As  we 
rowed  down  the  lake,  a  mighty  shower 
was  filling  the  gorges  of  Seward ;  Ta- 
hawas glowed  like  a  cerulean  wall ; 
while  Whiteface  now  gleamed  in  blind- 
ing light,  or  frowned  in  awful  shade. 
Four  o'clock  found  me  behind  a  pair 
of  frisky  steeds  on  the  way  to  Scott's. 
The  great  eclipse  drew  its  shadowy 
curtain  over  the  world ;  and  a  crimson 
sunset  closed  the  peaceful  day. 

Not  often  in  life  does  such  a  sab- 
bath visit  this  lower  world  as  that 
which  followed  this  notable  day.  The 
sun  shone  with  a  subdued  light;  a 
heavenly  breeze  swept  over  the  hills  ; 
the  mountains  slumbered  in  a  tender 
mist.  I  was  the  only  guest  in  the 
silent  house.  The  scythe  and  the 
rake  lay  in  the  furrow  ;  the  little  yard 
before  the  piazza  was  swept  clean ; 
the  old  people  lounged,  half  asleep,  in 
arm-chairs ;  and  only  an  occasional 
burst  of  frolic  among  the  dogs,  the 
colony  of  young  turkeys,  and  "  Lizzie," 
the  irrepressible  maid-servant,  dis- 
turbed the  perfect  silence  of  the  day. 
I  strolled  about  the  fields;  every 
grassy  hillock  revealing  a  new  and 
lovelier  grouping  of  the  wondrous 
realm.  All  around  the  horizon,  faintly 
seen,  the  great  mountains  seemed  to 
worship  in  reverent  stillness,  beneath 
a  firmament  alive  with  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God. 
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THE  Ecumenical  Council  adjourned 
to  next  fall,  after  having  proclaimed, 
urbi  et  orbi,  the  result  of  seven  months' 
labor,  —  a  dogmatic  decree  on  faith, 
an  order  to  reform  the  small  catechism, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  primacy 
and  infallibility  of  the  pope.  This 
last  forms  the  four  first  chapters  of 
the  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

On  the  24th  of  last  April,  at  the 
third  public  session  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  four  and  a  half  months  after 
its  opening,  "  Pius,  Bishop,  Servant  of 
the  servants  of  God,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Holy  Council,"  confirmed 
and  promulgated  a  dogmatic  decree 
on  "God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
Revelation,  Faith,  Faith  and  Reason." 
After  stating  what  the  belief  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  those  topics 
is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  decree  as- 
sumes the  tone  and  shape  of  four  can- 
ons corresponding  to  the  heads  just 
mentioned,  and  winds  up  with  eight- 
een solemn  anathemas,  fulminated 
severally  against  whomsoever  may  dis- 
sent on  any  of  the  newly-defined  points. 
As  the  decree  has  been  unanimously 
adopted,  the  pope  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  his  "most  reverend  breth- 
ren "  on  the  peace  there  was  among 
them,  and  called  its  blessings  on  them 
all,  in  this  world  and  in  heaven.  We 
shall  not  give  our  readers  that  docu- 
ment, as  it  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
any  one  who  might  wish  to  see  it  for 
himself.  Whatever  Roman  Catholics 
may  think  on  the  subject,  its  real  im- 
portance is  very  small ;  and  Protestants 
can  find  no  great  interest  in  its  perusal. 
It  is  still  the  same  story  of  assump- 
tions and  claims,  of  assertions  and 
curses,  which  formerly  frightened  our 
ancestors,  and  now  either  amuses  or 


disgusts  people,  according  to  the  view 
they  take  of  the  matter.  The  Coun- 
cil claims  and  declares  that  God  has 
constituted  the  Church  —  that  is,  the 
Roman-Catholic  bishops  —  the  only 
depository  of  his  truth.  She  alone 
has  the  right  and  power  of  defining  its 
meaning;  upon  her,  exclusively,  de- 
volves the  duty  of  guarding  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  reason,  and  de- 
termining how  far  the  conclusion  of 
science  can  be  admitted.  Her  ideas 
on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
are  absolutely  true,  and  the  only  true 
ones;  her  notions  on  revelation  and 
faith  cannot  be  improved,  nor  can  her 
decisions  thereupon  be  gainsayed ;  her 
despotic  sway  on  human  reason  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  blindly  submit- 
ted to,  by  everybody.  Of  whomso- 
ever rejects  her  doctrine,  she  says, 
anathema  sit !  which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, means  "  Let  him  be  accursed." 

As  a  specimen  of  both  her  spirit 
and  her  teaching,  we  quote  here  the 
last  of  her  four  canons.  It  bears  most 
directly  on  modern  errors,  and  aims 
more  than  the  others  at  liberal  Pro- 
testants and  the  much-dreaded  ration- 
alists :  — 

"1st.  If  any  one  shall  say  that 
Divine  Revelation  includes  no  mys- 
teries, truly  and  properly  so  called, 
but  that  all  the  dogmas  of  faith  may, 
with  the  aid  of  natural  principles,  be 
understood  and  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son, duly  cultivated,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. 2d.  If  any  one  shall  say 
that  human  science  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  such  a  spirit  of  freedom,  that 
one  may  be  allowed  to  hold,  as  true, 
its  assertions,  even  when  opposed  to 
revealed  doctrine,  and  that  such  asser- 
tions may  not  be  condemned  by  the 
Church,  let  him  be  anathema.  3d. 
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If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  may,  at 
any  time,  come  to  pass,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  that  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  the  Church  must  be  taken 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  Church  has  ever  received  and 
yet  receives  them,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema." 

In  the  same  spirit,  manifested  by 
the  same  words,  is  the  definition  and 
proclamation  of  the  primacy  and  in- 
fallibility of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  doings 
of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  prelim- 
inaries to  it  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
matter  had  already  been  settled  before- 
hand, and  that  the  Council  was  sum- 
moned only  to  give  the  definition  an 
appearance  of  great  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity.  The  politicians  of  the 
Church  succeeded  in  stirring  the 
masses,  and  obtaining  everywhere  sig- 
natures to  petitions  entreating  the 
pope  to  propose,  and  allow  the  Council 
to  do,  what  he  intended  should  be 
done  from  the  moment  he  thought  of 
calling  it  together.  After  a  great 
deal  of  talk  and  discussion  in  private 
caucuses ;  after  more  than  one  hun- 
dred speeches,  delivered^?n>  and  contra 
in  secret  sessions,  if  the  reports  of 
Catholic  organs  are  to  be  relied  upon ; 
after  a  permission  to  leave  had  been 
granted  to  many,  —  the  partisans  of 
infallibility  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  desired  almost-unanimous  vote. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  the  vote  was 
ayes  450,  and  nays  88 ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  same  number  of 
ayes  against  eight  nays,  most  of  the 
dissenters  being  absent.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  a  final  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion would  be  taken  before  the  end  of 
June ;  and  preparations  were  made  to 
have  the  new  dogma  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  which 
falls  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  But, 


for  some  reason  or  other,  the  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized ;  and  the  longed- 
for  article  of  faith  was  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated on  the  17th  of  July,  without 
any  great  pomp  or  the  solemnity 
looked  for  by  enthusiastic  devotees. 

The  following  allocution,  delivered 
by  the  pope  on  that  occasion,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  needs  no  comments: 
"  The  activity  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff has  been  great,  but  it  does  not 
destroy,  it  builds  ;  it  does  not  oppress, 
it  sustains,  and  it  often  defends,  the 
rights  of  our  brethren,  —  that  is,  the 
rights  of  the  bishops,  and  some  who 
have  not  voted  with  us.  Let  them 
feel  that  they  have  voted  in  error,  and 
let  them  remember  that  the  Lord  is 
not  error.  Let  them  remember,  that, 
a  few  hours  ago,  they  thought  as  we 
do.  Have  they,  then,  two  consciences, 
two  wills,  on  the  same  subject?  Hea- 
ven forbid !  We  pray  for  them,  that 
God,  who  alone  works  miracles,  will 
illumine  their  hearts  and  minds,  that 
they  may  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
father, — that  is,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  unworthy  vicar  of  Christ,  —  and 
work  with  us  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Let  it  be  so  that  we 
may  say,  with  St.  Augustine,  '  Lord, 
you  have  given  us  your  admirable 
light,  and  now  we  see.'  May  Heaven 
bless  you  all ! "  Guided  by  the  new 
light,  and  strengthened  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Infallible  One,  the 
members  of  the  Council  left  for  their 
homes.  On  their  way  to  Rome,  the 
bishops  were  followed  by  all  eyes,  and 
everybody  thought  they  were  some- 
body; but,  when  they  left  the  holy 
city,  nobody  noticed  them,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  definitions  they 
had  just  enacted.  The  Romans  them- 
selves merely  remarked,  that,  "  having 
come  in  as  shepherds,  they  were  going 
out  as  sheep;"  that  is,  fleeced  of  both 
power  and  money. 


tifcmtriner. 


WE  find  that  many  of  our  friends  are  surprised,  that,  in  this 
ment  of  our  work,  many  books  are  not  "  noticed,"  as  a  slang  phrase 
says,  which  are,  doubtless,  of  real  importance  and  value.  This  is 
certainly  true, — but  the  surprise  springs  from  inadvertence  to  the  real 
pressure  upon  educated  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  works 
of  thinkers  and  observers  in  different  lines  of  work;  which  is  so 
strong,  that  those  who  make  any  chronicle  of  it  must  confine  them- 
selves to  its  most  important  results,  and  cannot,  therefore,  though 
they  gladly  would,  dwell  upon  all  details,  even  though  they  be  of 
great  importance.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  sure  that  we  review 
important  books  always ;  while  we  remember  that  what  is  important 
to  one  reader  is  often  worthless  to  another.  In  our  very  limited 
space,  we  often  prefer  to  call  attention  to  books  which  we  know  will 
otherwise  escape  our  readers,  rather  than  to  add  to  the  clever  criti- 
cisms which  the  press  around  us  is  publishing,  or  to  speak  of  books 
which  most  readers  for  themselves  can  judge  of  by  walking  into  a 
book-shop.  If  we  do  open  to  our  readers  the  comparatively  unused 
resources  of  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  presses,  we 
must  often,  for  that  very  reason,  leave  to  our  interesting  and  reliable 
advertising  department  the  names  of  American  books  even  of  the 
first  value. 


STEPS  OF  BELIEF.  edge  the  black    conclusions   of   the 

atheist.     In  the  opposite  direction,  by 

No  person  who  observes,  with  any  a  counter-current,  the  Roman-Catho- 
care,  the  drift  of  opinion  in  our  time,  is  lie  Church  wins  certain  victories,  less 
ignorant  of  the  strong  tendency  among  considerable,  but  well  worthy  of  no- 
persons  who  have  a  little  learning,  of  tice.  Expressed  or  unexpressed,  the 
whom  our  modern  systems  give  us  so  secret  of  those  victories  is,  that  men 
many,  to  a  hard,  bold  materialism,  —  and  women  who  do  not  choose  to  be 
which  disbelieves  in  God,  soul,  hea-  without  God  in  the  world,  seeing  the 
ven,  and  often  in  right  and  wrong,  —  drift  of  much  of  the  physical  science 
or  of  a  scepticism  which  looks  the  of  our  time  into  mere  materialism, 
same  way,  even  if  it  do  not  acknowl-  say  to  themselves,  that,  if  such  is  the 
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result  of  inquiry,  they  do  not  choose 
to  inquire.  They  know  there  is  a  God, 
and  they  will  hold  by  the  one  church 
which  forbids  men  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions which  have  proved  so  fatal. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  scep- 
ticism of  our  time  appears  only  among 
persons  of  superficial  education.  Scep- 
ticism or  atheism  is  unquestionably 
the  habit  of  thought  of  a  large  and 
important  number  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  physics  of  our  time. 

In  our  judgment,  the  growth  of  the 
tendency  to  materialism,  of  the  habit 
of  scepticism,  and  of  the  counter-cur- 
rent to  Romanism,  have  all  been  pro- 
moted largely  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  The  habit  of  the 
last  half-century  has  been  to  educate 
them  to  certain  ecclesiastical  studies, 
and  to  keep  them  parted  from  such 
studies  as  have  made  the  life  and 
given  the  direction  to  the  movement 
of  the  age,  as  if  these  were  not  theo- 
logical pursuits.  The  truth  is,  that 
theology  is  not  worth  the  name,  if  it 
is  not  the  study  of  all  science,  —  as 
science,  in  its  turn,  limps  and  tum- 
bles if  it  is  not  the  study  of  God. 

Nursed  in  such  ignorance,  however, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  as  a  class,  are 
as  we  believe,  the  last  body  of  men 
who  have  known  the  existence  of  the 
real  and  hardly  concealed  atheism  and 
scepticism  around  them.  They  have 
been  eager  to  fight  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism,  Anti-Slavery,  the  Pope, 
the  Devil,  and,  in  general,  each  other. 
In  the  midst  of  such  conflicts,  the 
large  body  of  them  are  but  just  now 
waking  up  to  the  knowledge,  that,  in 
every  Catholic  and  every  Protestant 
country,  there  are  hosts  of  men,  who, 
almost  of  conviction,  —  certainly  of 
determined  prejudice,  —  have  aban- 
doned worship,  have  abandoned  the 
religious  training  of  their  families, 
and  look  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  or 


try  to,  as  they  would  look  on  the  last 
tick  of  a  clock  as  it  runs  down.  It  is 
not  ten  years  since  we  saw  an  assem- 
bly of  highly- trained  clergymen,  who 
were  denying  almost  passionately, 
that,  in  our  time,  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  materialism,  as  two  of  the 
least  considered  of  their  number  had 
maintained. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  is  one  of 
those  observing  men,  well  poised,  and 
not  easily  alarmed,  who  notices  the 
real  habit  of  his  time,  and  addresses 
it  with  its  own  weapons.  Hence  the 
book  whose  title  we  have  given.1  It 
is,  first,  an  assertion  of  Spirit  against 
Matter,  or  of  the  Christian  view  against 
the  Materialistic  hypothesis.  This 
part  of  the  book,  originally  delivered 
in  four  or  five  lectures,  he  calls  "From 
Atheism  to  Theism."  Looking  at  the 
counter-current  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  he  devotes  one  long  chapter  of 
the  book  to  the  claims  of  Romanism. 
Intermediate  between  these,  he  en- 
counters those,  who,  "  believing  firmly 
in  Spirit  and  in  God,  deny  that  Chris- 
tianity is  any  advance  beyond  Theism." 
And  the  book  closes  with  a  study,  or 
prophecy,  of  the  Church  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  a  Unitarian;  and 
this  book  is  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  It  will 
be  convenient,  therefore,  for  the 
bigots  of  the  Christian  Church  either 
to  keep  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or  to 
allude  to  it  in  public  only  with  tones 
of  indifference.  For  all  that,  it  is  just 
the  argument  which  the  times  require, 
and  for  which  living  men  and  women, 
perplexed  and  confused  in  the  cross- 
lights  of  controversy,  will  thank  him 
heartily.  In  the  argument  against 
modern  materialism,  the  book  seems 

1  Steps'of  Belief ;  or,  Rational  Christianity  main- 
tained against  Atheism,  Free  Religion,  and  Roman- 
ism. By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Dedicated  to 
the  Memory  of  John  Albion  Andrew.  Boston: 
Amer.  Unit.  Association.  1870. 
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to  us  to  supply  points  of  view,  and 
lines  of  attack,  wholly  new.  And 
even  the  man  who  has  studied  with 
most  care  the  modern  theories,  which 
would  explain  life  away,  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  here  is  a  Chris- 
tian believer  who  meets  him  on  his 
own  ground.  That  the  book  does  this 
is  its  great  merit  in  our  eyes ;  and,  as 
we  believe,  it  does  it  triumphantly. 
It  is  a  reply  to  Buchner  by  a  man  who 
has  read  Buchner,  not  a  diatribe 
against  "  German  Atheism  "  by  some 
pulpit  rhetorician  who  cannot  read  a 
word  of  German,  and  never  saw  one 
of  the  books  of  modern  discussion  on 
these  themes. 

The  first  lecture  rests  on  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  as  high  testimony 
for  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  we 
have  for  that  of  the  body,  or  of  any 
thing  outside  the  body,  and  combats 
the  presumptions  drawn  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  soul  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  body.  The  second 
lecture,  without  attempting  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  God,  recognizes 
the  truth,  that  we  only  truly  know 
God  by  his  revelation  to  us,  in  us,  and 
around  us.  The  several  arguments, 
so  called,  which  would  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  have  force  "only  so  far 
as  they  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
God  comes  and  shows  himself  to  us. 
We  cannot,  by  searching,  find  him; 
but  he  finds  us  by  revealing  himself 
to  us/7 

In  this  lecture,  Mr.  Clarke  shows 
the  breadth  of  his  observation,  and 
the  substantial  courage  which  gives 
such  energy  to  all  his  convictions,  in 
his  loyal  recognition  of  the  true  place 
of  the  doctrine  of  development, — 
a  doctrine,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  has 
not,  in  itself,  the  least  atheistic  ten- 
dency. If  the  subject  were  not  too 
grave  for  laughter,  there  would  be 
something  ludicrous  in  the  sudden 


"right-about-face"  of  the  critics  in 
the  soi-disant  theological  reviews  of 
America,  •  on  this  important  central 
inquiry  of  modern  science.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Gliddon,  with 
some  assistance  from  Mr.  Agassiz, 
published  a  clumsy  book  on  the  races 
of  men,  which  said  that  there  were 
probably  eight  or  nine  different  origi- 
nal families  of  mankind.  All  ortho- 
dox criticism  was  in  a  panic  at  the 
thought.  It  was  declared  black  and 
fatal  infidelity.  The  Bible  was  worth- 
less, and  God  tottered  on  his  throne, 
so  long  as  it  was  proclaimed  with  au- 
thority; and  reams  of  paper  and 
Male-bolgie  of  ink  we're  spent  to  show 
us  how,  from  the  Circassian  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  natural  development,  we 
might  have  the  Esquimaux,  the  Tura- 
nian, and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To  be- 
lieve this  impossible  was  deadly  error, 
we  were  told. 

A  few  years  rolled  on,  and  poor 
Dr.  Darwin  announced  the  results  of 
his  breeding  of  his  pigeons.  Was  it 
not  possible,  he  asked,  in  theory  at 
least,  that  from  one  pair  of  living  beings, 
if  you  gave  time  enough,  beings  might 
be  generated  quite  unlike  each  other  ? 
The  naturalists  of  the  ecclesiastical 
camp  heard  this  inquiry  as  to  a 
position  which  they  had  been  main- 
taining for  years,  with  horror  just  like 
that  which  they  felt  before,  when 
the  counter-position  was  proclaimed. 
"Varieties  possible  from  the  same 
origin  ?  Never ! "  they  cried.  "  While 
you  believe  that,  God  trembles  on  his 
throne,  and  the  Bible  is  worthless." 
And,  for  a  period  of  cannonading  about 
as  long  as  they  wasted  in  the  opposite 
direction,  they  fired  hot  shot  into  the 
doctrine  of  development,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  after  all  the  noise,  ex- 
actly where  they  found  it,  an  unproved 
suggestion  of  great  interest  in  physics, 
without  the  least  atheistic  tendency. 
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On  these  points,  Mr.  Clarke  makes 
the  following  statements :  — 

"In  reviewing  these  three  main  argu- 
ments of  the  great  thinkers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme and  perfect  Being,  we  find  that  they 
all  fail  of  producing  full  conviction,  because 
they  attempt  to  do  by  reasoning  what  rea- 
soning is  incompetent  to  perform  ;  name- 
ly, to  give  us  knowledge  of  that  which  we 
do  not  already  know.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  can  only  know  God  by  revelation  of 
himself  to  us,  in  us,  around  us.  And  these 
arguments  have  force  only  so  far  as  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  God  comes 
and  shows  himself  to  us.  We  cannot,  by 
searching,  find  him ;  but  he  finds  us  by  re- 
vealing himself  to  us.  The  ontological 
argument,  for  example,  is  really  this, — 
that  there  is  deposited  in  the  human  mind, 
below  all  else,  the  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  perfect  Being,  which  is  God  re- 
vealing himself  to  us  in  the  soul.  The 
cosmological  argument  means,  that  God, 
in  showing  us  finite  and  dependent  exist- 
ence, whispers  to  our  thought  that  there  is 
also  necessary  and  independent  being. 
And  the  power  of  the  teleologic  argument 
is,  that  it  calls  our  attention  to  the  vast 
web  of  nature ;  showing  how  part  co-ope- 
rates with  part,  and  how  a  great  universe 
of  order  and  beauty  arises  out  of  this  mul- 
titude of  atoms,  each  by  itself  without 
power. 

"  The  doctrine  of  development,  which 
has  taken  such  an  impulse  in  modern  times, 
has  not  in  itself  the  least  atheistic  tendency. 
Suppose  the  universe,  at  first,  to  have  been 
a  nebula,  and  all  the  present  Kosmos  to 
have  come  out  of  that  nebula  by  the  work- 
ing of  natural  laws.  All  this  must  have 
happened  in  time,  and  had  a  beginning ; 
for,  allowing  millions  and  millions  of  years 
for  each  step,  they,  at  last,  carry  us  back 
to  the  formless  nebula.  Now,  is  not  as 
much  intelligence,  as  much  power,  as  much 
love,  necessary  to  make  a  world-creating 
nebula,  as  to  make  a  world  ?  l 


"  The  argument  resulting  from  all  these 
arguments  is  therefore  this:  There  arise 
in  the  human  mind,  by  the  necessity  of  its 
nature  or  condition,  three  ideas :  1.  Of 
the  Perfect.  2.  Of  the  Necessary.  3. 
Of  a  Designing  Cause.  These  three  ideas 
cannot  be  separated.  The  Perfect  Being, 
the  Necessary  Being,  and  the  Designing 
Cause  must  be  one.  Consequently,  God 
reveals  himself  to  us  as  the  perfect,  intel- 
ligent Cause  of  the  universe.  But  this  is 
a  revelation,  not  a  demonstration.  Put 
into  logical  forms,  as  an  argument,  the 
power  of  it  to  convince  is  much  less  than 
when  looked  at  as  a  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty. For  God  does  not  wish  to  con- 
vince the  unwilling  of  his  existence,  by  a 
logical  triumph  over  their  reluctant  un- 
derstandings ;  but  rather  to  show  himself 
to  the  pure  in  heart,  who  desire  to  see 
him.  He  hides  these  truths  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  reveals  them  unto  babes. 

"  We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  arguments 
by  which  the  being  of  God  is  demonstrat- 
ed. But  now  if  you  ask  "  Why  men  be- 
lieve in  God,"  I  must  give  a  different 
answer.  Men  believe  in  God  because 
they  arg  made  to  believe  in  him, — be- 
cause religion  is  natural  to  men,  —  because 
to  trust  in  a  Higher  Power  is  a  need  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart.  Men  worship 
and  adore  God  because  their  heart  and 
their  flesh  cry  out  for  him.  Human  nature 
has  a  craving  for  an  infinite  Upholder  and 
Friend.  Men  do  not  eat  and  drink  be- 
cause books  of  physiology  have  taught 
them  that  food  is  necessary  to  support 
life,  and  have  explained  how  it  is  trans- 
formed by  the  digestive  organs  into  blood 
and  flesh.  They  eat  because  they  are 
hungry.  So  men  do  not  worship  because 
they  have  had  the  existence  of  God  satis- 
factorily proved  to  their  intellect ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  hungry  for  some  spiritual 
and  angelic  food.  No  matter  how  low 
down  men  are,  they  feel  this  appetite  ;  no 
matter  how  high  they  go,  they  do  not  out- 


1  Prof.  Huxley — in  an  article  in  The  Academy, 
Oct.  9,  1869  —  takes  a  similar  view.  He  says, 
"  The  Ideological  and  the  mechanical  views  of 
nature  are  not,  necessarily,  mutually  exclusive. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  purely  a  mechanist 


the  speculator  is,  the  more  firmly  does  he  assume 
a  primordial  molecular  arrangement,  of  which 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  more  completely  is  he  thereby  at 
the  mercy  of  the  teleologist,  who  can  always  defy 
him  to  disprove  that  this  arrangement  was  intended 
to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe." 
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grow  it.  They  may  sometimes  fancy  that 
there  is  something  wise  and  manly  in  dis- 
pensing with  religion.  They  may,  in  cer- 
tain states  of  civilization  and  manners, 
stand  apart  from  religious  institutions. 
Some,  like  the  great  poet  Lucretius,  may 
confound  religion  with  superstition,  and 
so  reject  both.  But  these  are  passing 
passions,  eddies  in  the  stream  of  thought : 
the  great  human  current  sweeps  as  steadily 
towards  God  as  the  Amazon  or  Mississippi 
towards  the  ocean.  While  man's  intellect, 
lost  in  the  boundless  varieties  of  things, 
seeks  some  unity,  some  central  axis  of  be- 
lief, it  can  only  rest  in  the  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  While  man's  will  aspires 
upward,  —  ambitious  of  progress,  growth, 
accomplishment,  —  it  must  always  seek 
strength  through  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Providence,  guiding  all  souls  in  their  ap- 
pointed path.  While  man's  heart  yearns 
for  a  love  which  no  earthly  affection  can 
satisfy,  it  must  turn  to  commune  with  the 
Infinite  Father.  While  human  life  is  full 
of  sorrow,  men  must  seek  consolation  in 
that  comfort  which  comes  from  the  conso- 
lation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  long  as  ty- 
rants are  to  be  resisted,  slaves  redeemed 
from  their  chains,  the  power  of  the  wicked 
opposed,  and  the  black  depths  of  cruelty 
and  selfishness  uncovered  to  the  day, — 
the  lonely  reformer,  with  no  earthly  helper, 
must  trust  in  an  infinite  and  almighty  Jus- 
tice. All  goodness  longs  for  God ;  all  who 
love  truth  cry  out  for  the  perfect  Truth; 
every  thing  noble  within  us  ascends  to- 
wards him.  As  we  trust  in  the  better  and 
higher  part  of  our  nature,  we  believe  more 
and  more  in  God.  So  it  is  that  faith  is 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  —  so  it  is 
that  the  pure  in  heart  at  last  see  God." 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  au- 
thor, if  we  attempted  to  condense  the 
argument  of  these  chapters,  which  are 
really  severely  condensed  already. 
We  believe  they  will  be  taken  as  work- 
ing material  into  a  thousand  pulpits, — 
very  likely  into  pulpits  where  their 
author  is  called  an  infidel.  So  much 
the  better.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 


Church  has  had  the  battles  of  the 
Church  to  fight  for  it.  God  grant 
they  be  always  fought  as  well. 

Mr.  Clarke  excels  in  practical  illus- 
trations and  homely  appeals  to  con- 
science and  reason.  We  do  not  know 
where  there  can  be  found  any  thing 
better  than  these  few  statements, 
which  are  taken  casually  from  the 
many  with  which  the  book  abounds : 
"  If  you  come  home  after  a  few  weeks' 
absence,  and  find  your  room  arranged 
for  you,  —  another  picture  on  the 
walls,  a  new  and  pretty  carpet  under 
your  feet,  —  you  bless  in  your  heart 
the  thoughtful  love  which  provided 
them.  When  we  go  out  amid  the 
infinite  beauty  of  the  advancing  or 
declining  year,  and  listen  to  the 
melodies  of  woods  and  winds  and 
waters,  —  all  new  every  hour,  every 
moment,  —  shall  we  think  they  come 
by  accident,  or  by  some  blind,  cold 
law?"  There  is  something  better 
than  logic  in  this,  as  well  as  in  these 
sentences,  which  are  deeper  than  the 
clear,  translucent  surface  would  seem- 
to  show. 

"  Human  nature  has  a  craving  for 
an  infinite  upholder  and  friend.  Men 
do  not  eat  and  drink  because  books 
of  physiology  have  taught  them  that 
food  is  necessary  to  life,  and  have 
explained  how  it  is  transformed  by  the 
digestive  organs  into  blood  and  flesh : 
they  eat  because  they  are  hungry. 
So  men  do  not  worship  because  they 
have  had  the  existence  of  God  satis- 
factorily proved  to  their  intellect, 
but  because  they  .are  hungry  for  some 
spiritual  and  angelic  food." 

Why,  then,  —  perhaps  it  may  be 
asked,  —  have  we  the  attempts  made 
here  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  to 
the  intellect,  and  to  meet  the  current 
atheistic  teachings?  To  some  parts 
of  the  book,  perhaps,  this  question 
may  be  applied.  But,  to  the  greater 
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part,  it  is  not  a  valid  objection,  inas- 
much as  the  author  endeavors  to 
show  that  what  is  given  for  the  satis- 
faction of  this  spiritual  hunger  is  no 
real  food  for  the  deeper  wants  of  the 
soul. 

How  well  said,  as  well  as  how  true, 
is  the  statement,  "Only  faith  leads 
to  sight.  Those  who  look  for  faults 
find  faults,  and  become  fault-finders 
by  profession ;  but  those  who  look  for 
truth  and  good  find  that.  And  if, 
among  all  these  masters,  there  has 
been  sent  one  to  be  a  master  on  the 
highest  theme  of  all,  a  teacher  in  the 
realm  of  our  highest  life,  it  seems  to 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  towards 
him  the  attitude  of  a  critic  rather 
than  that  of  a  disciple." 

The  argument  for  the  Gospels  seems 
condensed  in  a  nut-shell,  and  yet 
more  potent  and  clear  for  its  con- 
densation in  these  words  :  "  The 
Evangelists  simply  remember:  they 
do  not  compose.  They  seem  to  have 
made  themselves  into  so  many  mirrors 
placed  around  Jesus,  to  reflect  his 
actions  and  words  down  through  the 
ages.  If  you  place  four  mirrors 
around  a  statue,  each  will  contain 
something  which  the  others  have,  and 
something  which  they  have  not.  The 
evangelists  photograph  his  life  as  the 
sun  photographs  a  picture.  A  photo- 
graph may  be  imperfect,  may  be 
blotched  and  obscure  in  this  and  that 
part ;  but  it  is  faithful." 

We  must  reserve  to  some  other  oc- 
casion an  examination  of  the  author's 
argument  in  regard  to  E-omanism. 
Our  readers  know  that  we  do  not  look 
on  the  Roman  Church  as  the  dead 
monster  which  it  is  generally  thought 
convenient  to  regard  it.  We  welcome 
argument  as  directly  applied  as  that 
in  these  lectures ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  understand,  as  well 


as  we  do,  that  the  only  argument  or 
attack  which  can  be,  with  any  success, 
maintained  against  their  positions,  is 
the  argument  or  attack  of  writers 
substantially  in  sympathy  with  the 
Liberal  churches.  As  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  said  to  Dr.  Channing, 
"It  is  you,  or  it  is  we.  There  is 
nothing  between  us."  The  whole 
volume  is  of  the  first  interest  and 
value. 


ALASKA.1 

THE  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  Ball's  "Alaska"  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect :  without  the  first,  we  should 
not  have  the  second.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
establish  telegraphic  communication 
between  Europe  and  America  by  way 
of  the  western  coast,  across  and  under 
Behring's  Straits  and  through  Siberia. 
The  lamented  Robert  Kennicott,  whose 
previous  experience  in  the  Hudson- 
Bay  Territory  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  position,  was  appointed  Direct- 
or of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  he  died 
suddenly,  away  from  his  home,  among 
the  semi-civilized  tribes  of  those  north- 
ern regions.  Mr.  Dall  says  of  him, 
"He  was  a  noble,  impetuous,  but 
tender-hearted  man,  who  had  been  to 
me  and  many  others  as  more  than  a 
brother.  .  .  .  He  was  one  who 
made  enemies  as  well  as  friends ;  but 
even  enemies  could  not  but  respect 
the  purity  of  motive,  the  open-handed 
generosity,  the  consideration,  almost 
too  great,  for  his  subordinates,  and  the 

1  Alaska  and  its  Resources.  By  "William 
H.  Dall,  Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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untiring  energy  and  lively  spirits, 
which  were  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  man."  He  was  struck 
down  by  disease  of  the  heart,  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  and  privation.  Near 
where  he  died,  Mr.  Dall  and  his  as- 
sociates erected  a  cross,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Russian,  Paspilkoff.  This 
man's  reply  to  an  offer  of  compensation 
for  his  labors  is  worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold :  "  We  Russians  take 
nothing  for  what  we  may  do  for  the 
dead :  we  do  not  know  when  it  may 
be  our  turn." 

Mr.  Dall  succeeded  Mr.  Kennicott 
as  Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps,  and 
the  present  volume  is  the  account  of 
the  explorations  made  by  him,  and  un- 
der his  direction.  The  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  put  a  summary  end  to 
the  labors  of  the  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion; but,  while  its  great  end  was 
thus  defeated  or  rendered  inexpedient, 
the  results  to  the  scientific  world  are 
great  beyond  estimate ;  and  thus,  un- 
wittingly, the  Telegraph  Company 
have  made  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge which  outweigh  in  real  value  the 
expected  revenues.  Mr.  Dall  furnished 
his  explorations  and  observations  about 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Seward  con- 
cluded his  treaty  of  cession.  The 
coincidence  was  opportune,  and  this 
book  is  the  result.  It  is  idle  to 
conjecture  when  or  how  such  a  mass 
of  information  would  otherwise  have 
been  obtained  regarding  Alaska ;  and 
it  will  be  long  before  any  book  can 
supersede  this,  so  thoroughly  and 
faithfully  has  Mr.  Dall  accomplished 
his  work.  Perhaps  the  chief  fault  in 
it  is  the  minuteness  of  detail  on 
all  .subjects  discussed.  Yet,  as  all 
this  is  of  a  country  of  which  we  were 
wholly  ignorant,  and  which  now  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  welcome  every  item,  as  a 
real  contribution  to  knowledge. 


Mr.  Dall  forever  settles  one  ques- 
tion,— the  value  of  Alaska  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  He  shows  con- 
clusively, that,  although  far  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  it  is  rich  in  re- 
sources ;  and  resources,  too,  that  are 
available.  After  reading  his  narra- 
tive, examining  his  tables,  weighing 
his  inferences,  Mr.  Sumner's  roseate 
speech  does  not  seem  too  highly  colored, 
and  the  seven  million  dollars  seem  to 
have  been  wisely  expended. 

Greater  experience  in  the  art  of 
book-making  would  have  modified, 
somewhat,  Mr.  Dall's  arrangement  of 
his  material,  and  it  would  have  thrown 
into  the  appendix  much  that  now 
overloads  the  text.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  main,  the  work  is  done  well. 

Part  I.  comprises  nearly  one-third 
of  the  book,  and  is  chiefly  the  journal 
of  the  author's  travels  and  explorations 
on  the  Yukon  River,  and  in  the  Yukon 
territory.  Part  II.  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  history,  geography,  in- 
habitants, and  resources  of  Alaska ; 
and  a  carefully-prepared  appendix 
gives  a  glossary,  tables  of  population, 
miscellaneous  statistics,  meteorology, 
vocabularies,  natural  history,  &c.,  &c. 
A  full  index,  and  a  map  made  from 
actual  observations,  and  containing  all 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  United- 
States  Coast  Survey,  give  to  the  book 
a  completeness  which  is  comforting. 
To  the  general  reader,  the  narrative 
of  personal  adventures  in  a  strange 
country,  in  regard  to  which  so  much 
curiosity  exists,  is,  perhaps,  especially 
interesting ;  while  Mr.  Dall's  explo- 
rations of  the  Yukon  territory  con- 
tain the  most  valuable  information  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  the  real 
character  of  our  new  possessions.  The 
Yukon  River  is  scarcely  known,  even 
by  name,  to  a  large  portion  of  our  in- 
telligent citizens ;  and  yet  it  is  about 
two  thousand  miles  in  length,  is  navi- 
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gable  for  steamboats  three-fourths  of 
that  distance,  while  in  many  places 
its  width  is  so  great,  that  one  bank  is 
invisible  from  the  other.  Above  what 
are  called  The  Ramparts,  including 
the  islands,  the  river  is  in  some  places 
twenty  miles  wide.  Mr.  Dall  says, 
"  By  its  size,  and  the  important  changes 
which  it  is  always  bringing  about  in 
Behring  Sea,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ganges 
or  the  Orinoco,  about  the  size  of  the 
Danube  or  the  La  Plata,  and  belongs 
to  that  great  family  of  Northern  rivers 
of  which  the  Obi,  Lena,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Mackenzie  are  the  most  promi- 
nent members." 

Into  this  great  stream,  on  either 
side,  empty  many  large  rivers,  draining 
regions  as  yet  unexplored,  whose  re- 
sources and  inhabitants  are  known 
only  by  vague  report  and  incidental 
means.  This  Yukon  territory  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  Alaska.  Extending  back  from 
the  river,  in  low,  far-reaching  plains, 
it  gradually  rises  into  rolling  and 
somewhat  rocky  hills,  usually  easy  of 
ascent.  There  are  a  few  faint  "  trails," 
but  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries 
are  the  highways  of  the  country.  The 
soil,  for  the  greater  portion,  is  a  rich 
alluvial,  of  unknown  depth.  Alaska 
produces  something  more  than  ice, 
although  this  will  prove  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  well  supplied  with  timber: 
such  as  spruce,  which  attains  a  great 
size,  cedar,  hemlock,  birch,  poplar, 
larch,  and  pine ;  and  the  same  valuable 
species  are  found  in  the  Aleutian, 
Sitkan,  and  other  districts.  Agri- 
culture can  never  be  a  leading  occu- 
pation :  the  seasons  are  too  short,  and 
the  crops  too  uncertain.  Still,  enough 
food  for  maintenance  is  readily  secured. 
The  best  arable  land  lies  in  the 


Aleutian  district.  Here,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sitkan  district, 
agriculture  can  be  followed  with  en- 
couraging results.  This  region  re- 
sembles the  north-western  portion  of 
Scotland,  and  climatic  tables  show  a 
striking  similarity.  The  islands  can 
be  cultivated  successfully  ;  and  cattle 
can  find  good  grazing  ground,  and, 
with  proper  care,  can  be  kept  through 
the  long  winters.  Of  the  southern 
portion  of  Alaska,  timber  is  the  great 
product. 

The  abundance  of  fish,  and  that  of 
the  best  quality,  has  for  generations 
been  the  wonder  of  navigators.  Sal- 
mon, cod,  halibut,  herring,  and  other 
finny  tribes,  are  seemingly  without 
limit.  Statistics  are  not  attainable  ; 
but,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  fish- 
eries are  in  their  infancy,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trade  is  even  now  somewhat 
startling.  In  the  autumn  of  1869,  the 
"  catch"  of  cod  is  reported  as  1,682,000 
fish;  and  Mr.  Dall  estimates  that  the  na- 
tives consume,  among  themselves,  12,- 
000,000  annually  !  At  a  single  Kus- 
sian  station,84,159  salmon  were  caught 
in  one  season ;  while,  at  the  fisheries  at 
Kodiak  and  Cook's  Inlet,  465,000  are 
-caught  annually.  At  the  mouth  of 
Yukon  River,  it  is  estimated  that 
2,000,000  salmon  are  dried  every  sea- 
son; and  this  is  but  "the  day  of  small 
things."  When  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  really  goes  a-fishing  in  these 
north-western  waters,  fish  and  figures 
will  be  equally  astonishing. 

The  whale-fisheries  are  also  impor- 
tant. The  ravages  of  the  pirate 
"  Shenandoah  "  had  not  been  recovered 
from  when  Mr.  Dall  left ;  yet  no 
less  than  seventy  American  whalers 
annually  visit  Behring's  Straits.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  cession,  refitting  a 
whaler  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Alaska 
was  practically  forbidden. 
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But  the  fur-trade  is  no  less  valuable 
than  the  fish-trade,  as  we  have  lately 
explained  in  some  detail.1  Indeed,  furs 
have  hitherto  taken  the  precedence,  and 
they  now  furnish  the  chief  business  of 
the  Territory,  although  they  have 
greatly  declined  in  value.  The  skins 
most  prized  are  those  of  the  sea-otter 
and  the  fur-seal.  "  The  sea-otter  is  a 
very  large  animal.  The  fur  is  soft  and 
black,  while  long  hairs,  tipped  with 
white,  add  to  its  beauty.  When  prop- 
erly skinned,  the  pelt  is  of  an  oval 
form.  The  tails  are  always  cut  off 
and  sold  separately.  The  hair,  in  a 
first-class  sea-otter  skin,  should  be 
nearly  even  in  length  all  over  it,  and 
of  uniform  color.  The  length  of  a 
full-sized  skin  is  about  six  feet,  and 
its  breadth  nearly  four  feet.  The  sea- 
otter  is  solitary,  and  almost  exclusively 
marine  in  its  habits.  It  is  said  to  come 
up  on  solitary  rocks  or  islets  to  bring 
forth  its  young.  At  other  periods,  it  sel- 
dom visits  the  land.  It  often  sleeps  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  floating  on  its 
back,  and  is  said  to  clasp  its  young 
with  one  arm,  in  an  almost  human 
way.  It  has  black  or  dark-brown 
eyes.  The  teeth  are  remarkable : 
those  in  front  are  not  unlike  those  ofi 
a  cat,  while  the  grinders  are  rounded, 
bossy,  and  broad,  suitable  for  crushing 
bones  or  the  shells  of  bivalves.  It  is 
said  to  live  principally  on  fish."  The 
skins  formerly,in  Europe,  brought  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars ; 
but  now  the  best  quality  bring  only 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  natives  receive  about  twenty  dol- 
lars each  in  goods  ;  and  thus  there  is 
a  wide  margin  for  profit. 

The  fur-seals  are  very  numerous; 
but  the  Russian  government,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  diminution,  or  possible 
extinction,  restricted  the  killing  to 

1  See  OLD  AND  NEW  for  April,  vol.  i.  pp.  487, 


young  males  less  than  five  years  and 
more  than  one  year  old.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  hundred  thousand  fur- 
seals  might  be  killed  annually,  and 
the  supply  kept  good ;  and  Mr.  Dall 
suggests,  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
profits,  the  United-States  Government 
might  secure  a  reasonable  proportion 
towards  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Boutwell  has  recently 
made  his  first  contract  with  this  view. 
At  one  time,  the  Russians  destroyed 
300,000  skins,  through  fear  that  the 
market  would  be  over-stocked ! 

Land  furs  are  abundant,  such  as 
the  fox,  martin,  mink,  beaver,  otter, 
lynx,  black  bear,  and  wolverine.  The 
beaver  is  the  standard  of  value,  and 
the  basis  of  trade  among  the  Indians. 
For  instance  :  "  A  beaver-skin  is 
worth  twenty  balls,  or  two  fathoms  of 
strung  beads.  Four  mink,  two  marten, 
or  two  white  foxes,  are  equal  in  value 
to  a  beaver.  A  first-rate  otter  is 
worth  three  beaver,  a  lynx  also  three. 
A  good  red  fox  is  equal  to  a  beaver  and 
a  half.  This  tariff  is  quite  different 
from  the  commercial  value  of  the  fur, 
but  it  is  that  by  which  all  trade  is 
carried  on  with  these  natives.  A  dou- 
ble-barrelled percussion  gun  is  worth 
ten  beaver;  yet  a  single-barrelled  flint- 
lock will  bring  twenty.  These  old  cus- 
toms cannot  be  over-ridden,  although 
they  may  appear  absurd.  The  fixed 
prices  at  which  the  old  trading  com- 
panies have  held  their  goods  doubtless 
tended  to  confirm  the  practice." 

Limited  explorations  only  have  been 
made  as  to  the  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska  ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  coal 
in  various  localities,  of  good  quality, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity.  Copper, 
iron,  plumbago,  and  sulphur,  are  also 
found,  with  a  few  "glittering  gene- 
ralities" of  gold.  The  rapid  settle- 
ment and  development  of  our  Pacific 
coast  will  quickly  bring  to  light  the 
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hidden  riches  of  Alaska ;  and  the  only 
fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Dall's  book  is,  that  that  country  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Dall  gives  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  'the  various  tribes  inhabiting 
the  different  districts  of  Alaska.  Each 
tribe  has  its  peculiarities,  but  all 
have  the  same  general  characteristics ; 
and,  "in  short,"  the  Alaska  Indians  are 
scarcely  the  persons  we  should  desire 
for  intimate  friends.  The  better  classes 
live  in  houses  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  "All  the  houses  were  strongly 
built,  roofed  with  sheets  of  spruce- 
bark,  pinned  and  fastened  down 
by  long  poles.  The  sides  are  plas- 
tered with  a  white  mortar  made 
from  shell-marl,  obtainable  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Most  of  the  windows  were  of 
parchment,  but  those  of  the  com- 
mander's house  were  of  glass.  The 
latter  was  provided  with  good  plank 
floors,  and  the  doors  and  sashes  were 
painted  red  with  ochre.  The  yard 
was  free  from  dirt;  and  the  houses, 
with  their  white  walls  and  red  trim- 
mings, made  a  very  favorable  compar- 
ison with  any  of  those  in  the  E/ussian 
posts." 

The  account  of  the  habits  and 
superstitions  of  the  different  tribes  is 
very  interesting,  and  occupies  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  volume.  The 
poetic  element  is  not  lacking  in  these 
Indians.  The  Russians  have  had  but 
little  difficulty  with  the  Indians  of 
Alaska ;  but  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of 
cession  was  signed,  and  our  flag  floated 
on  an  Alaskan  wind,  our  Indian  trou- 
bles began.  This  little  fact  suggests 
a  train  of  thought  that  would  be  satis- 
fied only  with  a  whole  article  in  "  Old 
and  New." 

The  great  drawback  to  Alaska  is 
its  nomenclature.  It  will  forever  re- 
main a  marvel  how  so  many  long  and 


unpronounceable  names  could  be  pur- 
chased for  seven  million  dollars.  We 
reckon  them  as  obstacles  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  must  take  them  as  we  take 
the  volcanoes  there,  which  occasionally 
give  evidence  of  internal  trouble,  seek- 
ing outward  expression.  The  off  skis 
and  loffslds  are  formidable ;  and, 
should  railroads  ever  thread  that  coun- 
try, what  train  could  stop  long  enough 
at  a  station  for  the  conductor  to  an- 
nounce the  name  ? 

The  book  is  very  valuable.  It  is  re- 
liable, and  contains  all  that  there  is  to 
be  known  of  Alaska,  up  to  this  time. 
The  publishers  have  put  the  work  in 
sumptuous  form,  and,  in  all  respects, 
it  is  creditable  to  our  literature  and 
to  our  engravers. 


"THE   STORY   OF    THE    VOLSUNGS 
NIBLUNGS."! 

"Tnis  is  the  Great  Story  of  the 
North,  which  should  be  to  all  our 
race  what  the  Tale  of  Troy  was  to  the 
Greeks,  —  to  all  our  race  first ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  change  of  the 
world  has  made  our  race  nothing  more 
than  a  name  of  what  has  been,  —  a 
story  too,  —  then  should  it  be  to  those 
that  come  after  us  no  less  than  the 
tale  of  Troy  has  been  to  us." 

With  these  noble  words,  the  cheer- 
ful Saxon  singer  brings  forward  these 
earliest  stories  of  our  race.  The  Ice- 
lander and  the  Teuton  may  dispute 
for  precedence ;  but,  to  the  lovers  of 
poetic  life,  the  tale  has  the  same  in- 
terest in  either  version. 


1  Volsunga  Saga.  — The  story  of  the  Volsungs 
and  Niblungs,  with  certain  songs  from  the  Elder 
Edda.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr 
Magntisson  and  Wm.  Morris.  London :  F.  S.  Ellis, 
1870. 
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"  Oh,  hearken,  ye  who  speak  the  English 

tongue ! 

How,  in  a  waste  land,  ages  long  ago, 
The  very  heart  of  the  North  bloomed  into 

song, 

After  brooding  o'er  this  tale  of  woe. 
Hearken  and  marvel  how  it  might  be  so, — 
That  such  a  sweetness,  so  well-crowned, 

could  be 
Betwixt  the  ice-hills  and  the  cold  gray  sea." 

The  line  of  the  Volsungs  descended 
from  Odin  ends  with  Sigurd,  the  son 
of  Sigmund.  In  his  adventures,  and 
in  the  working  out  of  the  life  and 
death  of  those  near  him,  lies  the  chief 
interest  of  the  tale.  After  twelve 
chapters  of  preparation,  the  hero  ap- 
pears. Later,  he  is  thus  pictured :  — 

"Now,  the  hair  of  this  Sigurd  was 
golden-red  of  hue,  fair  of  fashion,  and  fall- 
ing down  in  great  locks  ;  thick  and  short 
was  his  beard,  and  of  no  other  color ;  high 
nosed  ;  broad  and  high-boned  of  face.  So 
keen  were  his  eyes,  that  few  durst  gaze  up 
under  the  brows  of  him.  His  shoulders 
were  as  broad  to  look  on  as  the  shoulders 
of  two.  Most  duly  was  his  body  fashioned 
betwixt  height  and  breadth,  and  in  such 
wise  as  was  seemliest;  and  this  is  the 
sign  told  of  his  height,  that  when  he  was 
girt  with  his  sword  Gram,  which  same  was 
seven  spans  long,  as  he  went  through  the 
full-grown  rye-fields,  the  dew-sho*  of  the 
said  sword  smote  the  ears  of  the  standing 
corn  ;  and,  for  all  that,  greater  was  his 
strength  than  his  growth.  Well  could  he 
wield  sword  and  cast  forth  *spear,  shoot 
shaft  and  hold  shield,  bend  bow,  back 
horse,  and  do  all  the  goodly  deeds  that  he 
learned  in  his  youth's  days." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  come  justly 
to  his  love  of  speech-making. 

"  Of  many  words  he  was,  and  so  fair  of 
speech  withal,  that,  whensoever  he  made 
it  his  business  to  speak,  he  never  left 
speaking,  before  that  to  all  men  it  seemed 
full  sure  that  no  otherwise  must  the  mat- 
ter be  than  as  he  said." 

The  "Volsunga"  is  a  poem  lacking 


only  verse.  The  rhythm  is  full  and 
sweet,  the  imagery  bold  and  clear. 
The  art  which  formed  it  is  true  as 
Nature  herself;  for  rejecting  the  pig- 
ments, which  in  mortal  hands  must 
ever  be  artificial  colors  only,  the  ar- 
tists have  wrought  in  the  light  and 
shade  which  is  real.  Their  language 
is  true  to  the  form:  it  lights  and  it 
shadows  the  idea  beneath,  but  obtrudes 
no  color  of  its  own. 

Sigurd  had  won  his  treasure,  guard- 
ed, as  it  always  is,  by  a  fearful  drag- 
on. Fafnir,  the  dragon,  or  worm  as 
the  tale  has  it,  slain  and  dying,  says, — 

"  « Ride  there,  then,  and  thou  shalt  find 
gold  enow  to  suffice  thee  for  all  thy  life- 
days  ;  yet  shall  that  gold  be  thy  bane,  and 
the  bane  of  every  one  soever  who  owns 
it.' 

"  Then  up  stood  Sigurd,  and  said, '  Home 
would  I  ride,  and  lose  all  that  wealth,  if  I 
deemed,  that,  by  the  losing  thereof,  I 
should  never  die ;  but  every  brave  and 
true  man  will  fain  have  his  hand  on 
wealth  till  that  last  day.'  " 

Lays  from  the  Edda  are  mingled 
with  the  prose  of  the  Saga.  None  are 
finer  than  the  songs  of  the  woodpeck- 
ers, when  Sigurd,  having  eaten  of  the 
serpent's  heart,  is  able  to  interpret 
them. 

"  Then  the  fourth  sang,  — 

"  Soft  on  the  fell 
A  shield-may  sleepeth ; 
The  lime-tree's  red  plague 
Playing  about  her. 
The  sleep-thorn  set  Odin 
Into  that  maiden, 
For  her  choosing,  in  war, 
The  one  he  willed  not." 

The  sleeping  maiden  of  all  romance 
is  here  Brynhild,  daughter  of  King 
Budli  the  Budlung. 

Noble  Brynhild!  a  pure  and  aus- 
tere virtue  fills  thy  presence.  A  high 
heart  and  a  wise  brain  attend  thee. 
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Sigurd  freed  the  "  shield-may  "  from 
the  long  sleep;  and  they  plighted 
troth.  Minerva-like,  she  prevailed 
over  all  women ;  and  many  men  she 
surpassed  in  warlike  deeds.  The 
fates  grant  such  women  all  things 
else,  but  deny  them  happiness. 

"Brynhild  answers,  'I  shall  gaze 
on  the  hosts  of  the  war-kings,  but 
thou  shalt  wed  Gudrun,  the  daughter 
of  Giuki.' "  "  Sigurd  answered, '  What 
king's  daughter  lives  to  beguile  me.'" 

At  last,  Sigurd  goes  among  the 
Giukings  ;  and  Grimhild,  Giuki's 
wife,  gives  him  a  drink,  causing  him 
to  forget  Brynhild  and  all  their  mu- 
tual life.  (What  potion  could  make 
a  hero  forget  the  woman  he  loved, 
not  for  her  wisdom,  but  for  herself?) 
He  weds  Gudrun;  and  readers  who 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  Mr. 
Morris's  poem  of  her  lovers  will  be 
glad  to  read  of  her  in  these  earliest 
renderings. 

The  Devil  abides  near  all  match- 
making mammas ;  and  Grimhild  sets 
her  son  Gunnar  to  woo  Brynhild. 
Gunnar  is  not  man  enough  to  do  the 
deed  which  shall  win  lofty  Brynhild. 
Her  lover  must  ride  through  the  fire 
blazing  about  Hlymdale  Hall.  Gun- 
nar fails, though  his  brother-in-law  loans 
him  the  mighty  horse  Grani.  At  last, 
Sigurd,  as  was  planned  by  devilish 
old  Grimhild,  assumes  the  shape  of 
Gunnar,  and  gets  his  bride  for  him. 
All  might  have  gone  well;  but  the 
queens  brag  and  quarrel,  when  all 
comes  out,  and  the  shield-may  finds 
herself  deceived.  But  no  spot  nor  stain 
is  on  this  noble  woman,  —  maiden 
or  wife.  None  of  the  loose  ways  of 
Olympus  run  through  the  Saga  pages. 
Cheated  though  she  was,  the  stern, 
loyal  Norse  woman  says,  "  Nor  will  I 
have  two  kings  in  one  hall ;  I  will  lay 
my  life  down  rather  than  beguile 
Gunnar  the  King." 


The  curse  which  follows  the  under- 
standing when  it  is  not  illumined  by 
inspired  reason  overthrows  Brynhild. 
She  yields  to  jealous  rage,  and  incites 
Gunnar.  The  Giukings  plot  togeth- 
er, and  slay  Sigurd  unarmed  and  un- 
awares. 

Though  the  reader's  interest  is  in 
the  greater  Brynhild,  Gudrun  is  made 
the  heroine.  She  rises  into  dignity  in 
her  mourning. 

"  Gudrun  moaned,  and  drew  a  heavy 
breath ;  and  Brynhild  heard  it,  and 
laughed  when  she  heard  her  mourn- 
ing. Then  said  Gunnar,  'Thou 
laughest  not  because  thy  heart-roots 
are  gladded,  or  else  why  doth  thy 
visage  wax  so  wan  ?  " 

The  Lament  of  Gudrun,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris deems  "  the  most  lyrical,  the  most 
complete,  and  the  most  beautiful,  of 
all  the  Eddaic  poems,  —  a  poem  that 
any  age  or  language  might  court 
among  its  most  precious  possessions." 

"  Hushed  was  Gudrun 
Of  wail  or  greeting, 
But  with  heavy  woe 
Was  her  heart  a-breaking. 

"  Once  was  I  counted 

By  the  king's  warriors 
0    Higher  than  any 
Of  Herjau's  mays; 

"  Now  am  I  as  little 
A%  the  leaf  may  be, 
Amid  wind-swept  wood 
Now  when  dead  he  lieth." 

Through  much  wailing  and  sorrow, 
the  tale  wears  forward.  Much  sooth- 
saying and  foreseeing  is  wasted ;  for 
the  weary  actors  are  not  helped  there- 
by. Then,  as  now,  it  is  not  the  vision 
of  the  future  which  prevails,  but  the 
true  vision  of  this  present  moment. 

Gudrun  weds  Atli,  brother  of  Bryn- 
hild, now  gone  to  her  end.  Atli  kills 
her  kindred  to  get  the  gold  of  Sig- 
urd, Fafair's — Bane. 
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Great-hearted  Hogni  lies  con- 
demned to  death.  A  counsellor  says, 
"  Better  rede  I  see  thereto ;  take  we 
the  thrall  Hjalli,  and  give  respite  to 
Hogni ;  for  this  thrall  is  made  to  die, 
since  the  longer  he  lives  the  less 
worth  shall  he  be." 

"  Then  in  such  wise  spake  Hogni. 
A  man  seldom  speaketh  who  is  fallen 
into  hard  need.,  for  he  prayed  for  the 
thrall's  life,  and  said  that  these 
shrieks  lie  could  not  away  with,  and 
that  it  were  a  lesser  matter  to  him  to 
play  out  the  play  to  the  end;  and 
therewithal  the  thrall  gat  his  life  as 
for  the  time." 

In  his  turn,  Atli  is  slain.  Gudrun, 
sick  at  heart,  attempts  to  drown  her- 
self ;  but  the  billows  cast  her  a-land, 
and  she  is  given  in  marriage  to  King 
Jonakr.  Her  sons  avenge  Swanhild, 
her  daughter  by  Sigurd,  who  had 
been  slain  by  Jormunrek.  This  is 
the  last  chapter,  for  the  sons  of  Gud- 
run are  stoned. 

"  And  now  has  come  to  an  end  the 
whole  root  and  stem  of  the  Giu- 
kings." 

"NOW  MAY  ALL   EARLS 
BE    BETTERED    IN   MIND ! 
MAY   THE   GRIEF   OF   ALL   MAIDENS 
EVER   BE    MINISHED, 
FOR    THIS    TALE    OF    TROUBLE 
SO   TOLD   TO   ITS   ENDING!" 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are 
printed  "Certain  Songs  from  the  Elder 
Edda,  which  deal  with  the  story  of  the 
Volsungs." 

"These  are  the  only  metrical 
sources  existing  of  those  from  which 
the  Sagaman  told  his  tale." 

The  blue-cloth  cover  is  blazoned  in 
quaint  device  of  gold,  from  Morris's 
own  pencil ;  as  if  he  put  the  volume 
forth  with  a  loving  hand. 

We  hope  to  see  an  American  reprint 
at  once ;  for  this  work  should  be  well 
known  and  well  studied,  in  this,  the 


broadest  land  of  the  English  tongue. 
Cute  people  in  these  days  complain  of 
the  Greek  lore.  Here  they  may  have 
the  poetry  of  the  Northern  nations  in 
words  pellucid  as  our  own  lakes.  No 
word-painting  overlays  these  pages, 
but  word-life  glows  through  them  all. 
In  those  days,  the  passions  of  men 
sped  in  arrow-flights.  Love  and  hate 
filled  all  the  heart ;  and  there  was  lit- 
tle room  for  sentiment,  be  it  sickly  or 
be  it  wholesome.  True,  the  individ- 
ual conscience  was  well-nigh  dormant, 
for  an  iron  fate  compelled  the  will. 
As  poor  Brynhild  said,  "  I  might  not 
see  clearly,  or  divide  the  good  from  the 
evil,  because  of  the  veil  that  lay 
heavy  on  my  fortune."  Truth  once 
seen  was  mighty,  and  men  stood  by 
their  kin  as  the  planet  holds  to  the 
sun. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  turn  from 
this  complex  life  of  ours,  and  from 
this  round  we  term  culture,  to  the 
simpler  ways  of  the  early  time,  to 
the  simple  means  by  which  great  men 
grew  to  great  deeds. 


SHAKSPEARE  AS   AN  ARTIST. 

THE  object  of  this  volume1  is  thus 
stated  in  the  introduction.  "The 
sum  of  Shakspearian  criticism,  thus 
far,  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  plays  are  organic.  As  the  result 
of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  study, 
this  statement  looks  very  meagre; 
but  it  denotes  a  mighty  stride  from 
the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  stride  from  chaos  to 
order,  from  death  to  life.  It,  more- 
over, indicates  the  path  of  future  ef- 
fort. It  is  probable  that  knowledge 
of  Shakspeare  will,  in  future,  be 
deepened  and  widened  chiefly  by  the 

1  Shakspeare  as  an  Artist.  By  H.  J.  Rugglea. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Hough  ton. 
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study  of  the  structure  of  his  pieces. 
As  yet,  no  examination  has  been  made 
of  them,  sufficiently  minute  or  de- 
tailed to  reveal  the  wonderful  inge- 
nuity of  their  workmanship,  or  the  ex- 
quisite art  of  their  style.  This  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  take  one  halting  step 
in  that  direction.  In  it,  there  is  no 
endeavor  to  emulate  the  profound 
philosophical  views  of  the  great  critics 
of  any  school :  far  less  does  it  pre- 
sume to  expound  the  full  scope  and 
meaning  of  any  play.  It  seeks  only  to 
suggest  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
Shakspeare  to  stamp  unity  upon  his 
pieces  as  works  of  art ;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, to  point  out  the  organic  ideas  of 
such  plays  as  it  treats  of,  not  in  the 
form  of  loose  and  general  moral  pro- 
positions, but  as  precise  and  definite 
rules  of  life,  of  universal  application, 
and  absolute  authority  in  the  actions 
and  affairs  of  men.  And  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  explain,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  mode  in  which  these 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  char- 
acters, illustrated  in  the  incidents, 
and  reflected  in  the  metaphor  and 
diction,  of  the  respective  pieces." 

Upon  this  last  point,  the  reflection 
of  the  organic  idea  of  each  play  in  its 
metaphor  and  diction,  the  author 
dwells  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  great  force  of  reasoning ;  devot- 
ing a  large  part  of  his  book  to  its 
illustration.  He  says,  "The  meta- 
phor and  diction  of  a  play  are  the 
best  test  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
its  true  idea  is  hit  upon.  For  what 
the  foliage  and  fruit  are  to  the  tree, 
the  metaphor  and  diction  of  these 
plays  are  to  their  fundamental  ideas. 
As  an  oak  is  a  forest  of  oaks,  each 
bough,  branch,  limb,  twig,  and  leaf 
being  but  a  new  development  of  the 
original  germinal  principle  ;  so  a  play 
of  Shakspeare's  is,  throughout  all 
its  parts,  but  a  reproduction  of  the 


organic  idea,  even  to  the  minutest 
point  of  phraseology  and  diction. 
And,  unless  the  principle  alleged  to 
be  such  idea  can  be  found  in  the  ul- 
timate developments  of  the  organism 
of  the  piece,  the  critic  may  safely 
conclude  that  there  is  an  error  in  his 
analysis.  On  this  account,  consider- 
able space  has  been  given,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  pieces ;  for, 
though  this  may  prove  of  but  little 
interest  in  itself,  it  will  be  found  the 
best  key  for  unlocking  the  more 
hidden  and  secret  meanings  and 
beauties  of  the  plays." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
plays,  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Hamlet," 
and  "Macbeth;"  first  stating,  fully  and 
precisely,  what  he  deems  to  be  the  or- 
ganic idea  or  moral  truth  adopted  by 
the  poet  as  the  basis  of  each ;  and 
then  unfolding,  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, and  copiousness  of  illustration, 
the  modus  operandi  of  this  idea,  in 
the  formation  of  the  characters,  the 
movement  of  the  plot,  the  coloring 
of  the  imagery,  and  the  construction  of 
the  phraseology.  In  the  execution  of 
this  arduous  and  complicated  task, 
one  far  more  difficult  than  any 
Shakspearian  commentator  has  yet 
undertaken,  this  careful  and  minute 
exposition  of  the  most  subtle  process 
of  art,  and  of  the  consummate  skill 
and  unwearying  labor  of  the  great 
master,  it  seems  to  us  hardly  extrava- 
gant to  say,  that  he  has  manifested  a 
clearness  of  perception,  a  depth  of  in- 
sight, a  grasp  of  thought,  an  earnest- 
ness of  conviction,  tempered  by  a 
charming  modesty  and  candor,  a 
wealth  of  learning,  and  a  style  at 
once  vigorous  and  flexible  and  pic- 
turesque, which  entitles  him  to  the 
very  first  place  among  Shakspearian 
critics ;  and  which  will  secure  to  his 
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work,  when  completed,  as  we  earnest- 
ly trust  that  it  will  be,  the  position  of 
a  standard  authority  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  We  submit  a  few 
extracts  in  vindication  of  our  opinion, 
though  well  aware  how  inadequate  an 
idea  is  conveyed,  by  such  detached 
quotations,  of  the  compactness  and 
symmetry  of  the  author's  argument,  or 
of  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  his  theme.  The  concluding 
passage  of  the  analysis  of  "  Twelfth 
Night "  furnishes  us  at  once  with  the 
key-note  of  the  volume,  and  with  a  good 
illustration  of  the  style  of  the  writer. 

"  It  is  by  these  minute  and  skilful 
touches,  and  through  this  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  of  fancy  and  knowledge, 
that  every  related  thought  is  brought 
before  the  mind,  and  the  whole  play 
informed  with  one  and  the  same  idea. 
The  race  of  critics  who  look  upon 
Shakspeare  as  a  rude,  unlettered  ge- 
nius is  believed  to  have  passed  away. 
But  there  are  many  at  this  day,  who, 
regarding  him  as  an  artist,  still  con- 
ceive that  he  produced  his  effects  by  a 
happy  audacity,  and  by  a  secret,  in- 
tuitive perception  of  what  was  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious.  But  "  Twelfth 
Night"  refutes  all  such  suppositions. 
Its  theme  is  genius,  and  its  law  is 
taste.  And,  if  we  look  more  closely, 
we  perceive  that  the  poet  is  always 
master  of  his  subject,  always  holds 
his  rhetoric  in  hand  ;  and  that  his  ef- 
fects are  wrought  out  with  all  the 
pains-taking  of  a  worker  in  mosaic. 
In  fact,  they  are  elaborated  as  highly 
as  the  flesh-tints  of  Titian,  or  the 
outlines  of  Praxiteles.  They  are  the 
result  of  innumerable  minute  touches ; 
and  Shakspeare  the  thinker,  super- 
vising and  giving  laws  to  Shakspeare 
the  poet,  uses  the  fire  and  rapture  of 
his  verse,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  wit, 
as  simple  vehicles  of  the  profounder 
thought  that  is  in  him." 

The  statement  of  the  organic  idea 


of  "Hamlet,"  and  the  exhibition  of  its 
development,  alike  in  the  analysis 
of  the  richly-diversified  diction  of  the 
play,  and  in  the  interpretations  of  its 
leading  characters,  seem  to  us  admir- 
ably clear  and  convincing ;  while  the 
portrait  of  the  prince  himself  is  drawn 
with  a  vigor  of  touch,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  minuteness  of  detail, 
that  have  never  '  been  equalled. 
Never  before  were  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  so  thoroughly  probed,  the  wan- 
derings of  his  mind  so  carefully  ex- 
plored ;  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  his 
character  being  as  faithfully  delin- 
eated, as  the  bewitching  traits  that 
endear  him  to  us  all  are  lovingly  ren- 
dered. In  the  light  of  this  new  in- 
terpretation, how  many  seeming  freaks 
and  outbursts  of  passion  are  explained ; 
how  many  apparent  contradictions 
reconciled ;  how  many  vexed  ques- 
tions that  have  so  long  disturbed 
the  reader's  peace,  and  furnished  bones 
of  contention  to  self-willed,  conceited 
critics,  set  at  rest  forever!  Especi- 
ally true  is  this 'of  his  analysis  of  the 
two  most  difficult  scenes  in  the  play,  — 
the  interview  of  Hamlet  with  his 
friends  immediately  after  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Ghost,  and  the  famous 
scene  with  Ophelia.  They  are  too 
long  to  quote ;  and  we  can  only  refer 
to  them,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
is  a  master-piece  of  subtle  criticism, 
and  to  us,  at  least,  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  supply  the  links  of 
association  which  connect,  in  Ham- 
let's mind,  his  flighty  speeches  into  a 
logical  sequence,  and  exhibit  the  un- 
der-current of  his  feelings. 

Before  giving  us  his  own  more  elab- 
orate portraiture,  the  author  passes 
in  review  the  opinions  of  Goethe  and 
Schlegel  and  Ulrici,  and  the  more 
generally  received  one  of  Coleridge, 
and  shows,  with  great  force  and  clear- 
ness, the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
each.  From  his  own  version  of  the 
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character,  we  will  only  quote  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  summary,  as  show- 
ing how  deeply  he  has  studied  this 
most  difficult  and  most  fascinating  of 
themes. 

"  This  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  and  philosophical  genius 
may  be  viewed  under  three  aspects; 
and  so  profound  is  the  conception,  and 
so  consummate  the  skill  of  the  execu- 
tion, that  they  blend  in  perfect  har- 
mony together.  First,  Hamlet  may 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life :  Hamlet,  the 
individual,  the  hero  of  the  story,  the 
melancholy  prince,  who  was  doomed 
by  his  father's  -spirit  to  avenge  his 
murder,  but  who  unaccountably  re- 
frained from  action ;  who  loved  Ophe- 
lia, and,  through  ungoverned  temper 
and  rash  conduct,  broke  her  heart; 
whose  life  is  overwhelmed  with  ca- 
lamity and  sorrows ;  whose  fortunes 
have  the  deepest  interest  for  our  feel- 
ings, and  whose  moral  and  philosoph- 
ical reflections  have  the  greatest  fas- 
cination for  our  minds.  Or  he  may  be 
viewed  psychologically,  that  is,  in  re- 
lation to  the  constitution  of  his  mind; 
and  he  then  becomes  a  type  of  a  class 
of  characters  in  whom  the  intellect 
predominates  over  the  will,  and  whose 
proneness  to  speculate  and  philoso- 
phize begets  in  them  an  aversion  to 
active  effort  and  the  practical  duties 
of  life ;  who  deride  ambition,  yet  feel 
an  inexpressible  sadness  at  powers 
wasted  and  time  lost;  and  who  acknowl- 
edge, in  their  secret  hearts,  that,. after 
all,  the  trump  of  fame  but  echoes  the 
voice  of  duty.  Or,  lastly,  he  may  be 
regarded  in  his  moral  aspect ;  and  he 
then  stands  as  the  representative  of 
man  in  his  relations  to  God,  the  err- 
ing finite  will  and  reason  in  relation 
to  the  Infinite ;  man,  the  transgressor, 
endowed  with  the  noblest  faculties, 
which,  properly  regulated,  are  capable 
of  achieving  all  earthly  greatness  and 


happiness,  but  weak,  broken,  misera- 
ble, and  defeated  through  pride  in  his 
own  strength ;  man,  the  slave  of  habit 
and  passion,  ever  striving  to  effect 
purposes  not  warranted  by  the  con- 
science, but  all  whose  short-sighted 
and  guilty  schemes  inevitably  bring 
destruction  upon  his  own  head,  be- 
cause in  conflict  with  Heaven's  migh- 
ty and  providential  order  of  things." 

The  organic  idea  of  "Macbeth,"  the 
last  of  the  plays  here  analyzed,  is 
stated  as  man  in  relation  to  the  state, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  "Ham- 
let," which  is  man  in  relation  to  God. 
The  two  plays  are,  therefore,  in  direct 
contrast  with  each  other;  and  the 
points  of  contrast  in  the  development 
of  the  two  ideas  are  clearly  set  forth, 
as  reflected  alike  in  the  selection  of 
the  words,  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences, the  tone  of  the  metaphors,  the 
movement  of  the  plot,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  characters.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  play  strikes  us  as  singularly  in- 
genious and  forcible ;  and  though  the 
writer  may  be  thought  to  overstrain  a 
point  occasionally,  and  to  carry  his 
analogies  at  times  to  somewhat  fanci- 
ful extremes,  yet  he,  in  the  main,  tri- 
umphantly establishes  his  position, 
that,  in  producing  his  effects,  Shak- 
speare  did  not  rely  upon  any  impulse 
of  the  moment,  or  trust  to  any  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  grand  or  beauti- 
ful ;  but  that  he  deliberately  and 
methodically  chose  each  word,  and 
moulded  each  phrase,  with  reference 
to  the  organic  law  of  each  piece ;  that 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  he  was 
not  only  the  grandest  of  poets,  but  the 
most  conscientious,  thorough,  and  un- 
tiring of  artists. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted 
us  to  quote  some  passages  from  the 
author's  masterly  delineation  of  the 
two  leading  characters  of  the  tragedy. 
His  remarks  on  Lady  Macbeth  are 
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alike  just  and  original,  and  seem  to 
us  a  happy  medium  between  the  ex- 
treme opinions  of  Mrs.  Jameson  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Kem- 
hle  on  the  other.  On  the  point  of  her 
personal  appearance,  he  says,  "The 
first  impressions  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
character,  being  derived  from  scenes 
in  which  her  zeal  for  her  husband's 
aggrandizement  and  her  own  ambi- 
tion give  her  an  almost  preternatural 
grandeur  of  wickedness,  have  led  to 
the  popular  opinion  that  she  is  a  stal- 
wart virago,  of  whom  her  husband 
stands  in  mortal  dread,  and  to  whom 
murder  and  bloodshed  are  pleasant 
pastimes.  So  far  as  any  supposition 
can  be  gathered  from  the  text  with 
regard  to  her  personal  appearance,  it 
would  seem,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  others,  that  she  had 
an  extremely  delicate  and  feminine 
frame.  ( Dearest  chuck'  is  a  term  of 
endearment  which  would  hardly  be 
applied  by  any  man  to  an  Amazon. 
But  what  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
a  better  reason  for  this  supposition  is, 
that,  in  delineating  this  picture  of  'the 
state  of  man,'  which  includes  that  of 
woman,  the  poet  may  be  presumed  to 
have  kept  before  his  mind  an  ideal  of 
femininity  as  well  as  one  of  manhood; 
and  he  renders  these  characters  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  dramatic,  by 
combining  with  the  strength  and  stat- 
ure of  the  hero  the  delicate,  nervous 
system  of  the  woman,  and  with  the 
soft  and  fragile  form  of  the  woman 
the  iron  nerves  of  a  man." 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  most  in- 
teresting volume,  with  one  more  ex- 
tract, which  illustrates  the  high  moral 
tone  that  pervades  it. 

"Though,  according  to  the  moral 
theory  on  which  this  play  is  founded, 
the  crimes  of  man  are  remanded  to 
man  for  punishment,  still,  no  reference 
is  had  to  'the  statutes'  that  'purge 


the  gentle  weal/  The  view  is  far 
deeper,  and  goes  behind  all  legislation. 
The  law  is  found  in  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  the  relations  inherent  in  man's 
nature,  of  which  society  itself  is  but 
the  outgrowth.  And  the  picture  is 
painted  on  a  scale  of  breadth  and 
grandeur  commensurate  with  its  phi- 
losophic depth.  Crime,  which  grows 
up  from  a  single  murder  to  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  families,  until  society 
is  subverted,  and  the  State  disorgan- 
ized, is  its  subject ;  and  the  criminal 
in  this  instance  is  the  highest  power 
of  the  State,  and,  as  such,  irresponsi- 
ble to  human  enactments.  Bloodshed 
is  shown  to  create  the  instruments  of 
its  own  punishment.  It  is  not  simply 
an  infraction  ^>f  human  law ;  it  is  an 
outrage  on  humanity,  a  disruption  of 
the  harmony  of  nature,  and  a  revolt 
against  the  ordinances  of  God.  It 

"  '  Pours  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproars  the  universal  peace,  confounds 
All  unity  on  earth.' 

On  this  broad  scale  does  Shakspeare 
draw  his  grand  and  highly  imagina- 
tive picture  of  man  in  his  relation  to 
the  State  ;  a  picture  that  exhibits  the 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  a  nation 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  who  has 
seized  the  sceptre  with  a  bloody  hand. 
Such  a  ruler  is  above  all  law  and  all 
responsibility ;  but  he  is  not  above  the 
inexorable  working  of  those  moral 
causes  that  fill  the  mind  of  the  mur- 
der and  traitor  with  guilty  fears,  and 
drive  him  on  to  acts  which  prove  his 
destruction.  He  can  '  with  barefaced 
power  sweep  his  enemies  from  his 
sight,  and  bid  his  will  avouch  it ; '  but 
he  cannot  sweep  from  his  reason  the 
conviction  that  his  guilt  must  provoke 
retaliation,  nor  from  his  imagination 
the  appalling  phantoms  which  his 
own  deeds  conjure  up,  and  which 
shake  his  soul  with  guilty  terrors." 

r.  j.  T. 
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A  "  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS,"  to  be  made  up  in  the  month  when  half 
a  million  men  are  brought  together  on  one  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  kill 
as  many  as  they  can  of  half  a  million  more  who  gather  on  the  other ! 
What  is  the  progress  there  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  not  very  distinct  improvement  on  Minden  or  Fon- 
tenoy.  Indeed,  it  is  all  a  good  deal  like  that  wretched  disappointment 
which  awaits  you  at* the  theatre,  when  you  go  for  a  novelty.  The 
bills  announce  a  great  sensation  in  preparation.  At  last,  they  favor 
you  with  the  name  of  the  new  play.  Later  yet,  they  advertise  for 
supernumeraries.  Then  comes  the  detail.  Every  novelty  of  French 
invention,  every  device  of  American  ingenuity,  and  a  lavish  expen- 
diture from  an  Oriental  treasury,  are  to  combine  to  give  entire,  even 
prophetic,  freshness  to  the  pantomime.  The  children  take  the  alarm. 
We  must  all  certainly  go,  or  we  shall  be  wholly  behind  the  age.  We 
go  for  the  tickets,  expecting  to  have  a  fortnight's  lee- way  still ;  but, 
strangely,  it  happens  that  the  best  seats  in  the  house,  for  that  very 
evening,  are  not  yet  sold.  The  evening  finds  us  at  our  post :  the  cur- 
tain rises ;  and  lo !  the  water-nymphs  are  the  same  nymphs  of  the 
Rhine  who  water-nymphed  in  1813,  or  look  as  if  they  were.  The 
marvellous  changes  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine  were  pre-ordained 
for  them  when  they  were  in  the  loins  of  their  ancestors.  Still,  the 
children  enjoy  it  all  the  same.  It  is  only  us  oldsters,  who  go  home 
behind  them,  wondering  with  each  other  whether  there  is  really 
nothing  new  for  the  drama. 

Is  it  quite  the  same  game  to-day  as  it  was  at  Minden,  and 
when  the  Palatinate  was  wasted  ?  —  King,  knights,  and  two  castles 
against  Emperor,  Empress,  and  two  castles  ?  Is  the  only  change,  that 
for  king  we  read  emperor ;  for  Louis  Quatorze  we  read  Louis  Napo- 
leon ?  and  for  Madame  This-or-That  at  court  that  we  read  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  ?  Or  is  there  a  little  element  of  geist,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
puts  it,  in  the  combinations  of  Bismarck,  that  has  not  come  out  in  the 
game  on  that  side  since  it  was  played  by  Hermann?  The  well- 
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beloved  son  of  the  Holy  Church  pushes  up  his  pawns  and  his  knights 
with  just  the  same  openings  as  if  he  were  named  Chilperic  or  Turenne. 
And  the  northern  heretic  masses  his  forces  behind  the  castles  which 
were  fortified  by  Frederic.  But  with  the  German  army  there  is,  per- 
haps, an  idea  that  to-morrow  may  be  better  than  to-day.  As  the 
soldier  starves  at  night,  or  shivers  at  dawn,  he  has  some  thought  that 
it  is  for  a  Fatherland  that  he  starves  or  shivers.  And  with  the  Gaul 
there  is  —  what  ?  There  is  the  chance  of  promotion  !  In  the  private's 
knapsack,  there  is  a  marshal's  baton,  if  he  know  how  to  get  it  out. 
There  is  the  honor  of  France  ;  and  there  is  "Vive  Napoleon!"  —  if 
only  he  happen  not  to  wish  that  all  the  living  Napoleons  were  in 
their  graves.  Has  the  Gaul  any  other  inspiration  to  fight  under? 

As  we  write  these  lines,  it  is  at  last  (or  it  seems  it  is  at  last)  made 
certain  that  the  Emperor  will  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome.  If  he 
do  so  play  his  game,  with  queen,  knights,  pawns,  and  castles  only,  but 
without  the  black  bishop,  why,  the  war  is  destined  to  be  famous  in  all 
time.  We  may  hope  much  from  this  chance,  so  inscrutable  to  the  on- 
lookers. If,  for  the  first  time,  this  Jesuit  of  politics  abandon  the  Jes- 
uits of  the  Church,  the  Jesuits  of  the  Church  will  quickly  enough 
abandon  him.  Poor  Louis  Philippe  turned  the  Jesuits  out  of  France, 
and,  in  two  or  three  years,  meekly  and  rapidly  followed  them.  Hard 
to  understand  is  this  policy.  One  would  have  said,  that,  if  there  were 
but  ten  thousand  men  left  in  Napoleon's  army,  the  natural  fastness 
of  those  ten  thousand  men  was  Rome. 

People  who  remember  the  history  of  twenty-five  years  will  recol- 
lect, that,  in  1845,  Louis  Philippe  permitted  the  Chambers  to  turn 
the  Jesuits  out  of  France.  In  three  years  more,  he  found  himself  an 
exile.  Louis  Napoleon,  till  now,  has  never  forgotten  that  bit  of  his- 
tory. 

The  great  proprietors  in  the  provinces  —  manufacturers,  railroad 
men,  beet-sugar  men,  and  the  like  —  have,  in  substance,  said  to  Napo- 
leon, in  the  last  seventeen  years,  "  Do  you  take  care  of  Paris,  and  we 
will  take  care  of  you."  Driven  by  his  evil  genius,  he  has  abandoned 
his  part  of  this  programme :  he  has  ceased  to  take  care  of  Paris ;  and 
we  see  who  is  taking  care  of  him. 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Who  shall  say  what  it  will  be  when  the  reader  sees  these 
lines  ?  The  news  of  August  4th  is  very  old  on  the  llth  of  August ; 
and  the  new  news  of  the  llth  will  be  old  on  the  1st  of  September. 
But  the  nymphs  of  the  &hine  who  water-nymphed  in  1813,  and  some 
gentlemen  behind  them  who  look  very  little  like  water-nymphs,  seem 
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to  be  renewing  history,  and  making  a  Record  of  Progress  very  much 
like  what  they  made  then. 

The  reader  of  this  number  of  "  Old  and  New  "  will  find  on  an  ear- 
lier page  the  statement  of  the  forced  result  of  the  Council.  That 
intelligence  had  no  place  here. 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  from  week  to  week,  that  the  accounts 
given  here  of  practical  improvements  made  by  sincere  men  and 
women  suggest  similar  improvements  elsewhere.  Our  accounts  of 
the  Flower  Charity  of  Boston  have  set  on  foot  similar  distributions 
of  flowers  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities.  The  People's  Club- 
House,  described  in  our  January  number,  has  suggested  similar  insti- 
tutions at  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  ART. 

THE  town-hall,  in  the  little  village 
where  we  write,  was  the  scene,  last 
evening,  of  an  entertainment,  which, 
though  common  enough  in  some  form, 
was  so  exceptionally  fine  and  success- 
ful in  this  case,  as  to  arouse  many 
thoughts  of  the  educating  influence  of 
art  upon  our  rural  population.  A 
series  of  tableaux,  in  which  the  young 
maidens  and  their  mothers,  the  young 
men  and  their  fathers,  participate 
in  presenting  serious  and  humorous 
pictures,  is  happily  a  common  product 
of  our  intelligent  leisure  in  American 
towns.  Cut  off  from  the  drama  and 
the  picture-gallery,  stimulated  by  the 
pictorial  newspapers  and  the  cheap 
photographic  and  chromolithic  plates 
that  fertilize  their  fancies,  the  rural 
population  begin  everywhere  to  crave 
and  to  devise  entertainments  that  will 
gratify  their  sense  of  form  and  color, 
their  love  of  scenic  effects  and  dra- 
matic poses.  Every  town  of  two 
thousand  people,  it  is  found,  contains 
numerous  undeveloped  artists,  or  per- 
sons of  artistic  sense.  There  are  natural 
actors  and  actresses  in  every  village, 
who  need  only  opportunity  and  training 


to  become  agreeable  performers.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  thousands  of  inexperienced 
persons,  to  find  what  mysterious 
charms  and  haunting  delights  lurk  in 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  finely 
contrasted  or  harmonized  colors,  or 
well-balanced  and  artistic  arrange- 
ments of  mass  and  form.  They  be- 
gin to  see  that  God,  the  great  artist, 
is  not  merely  that  disembodied  and 
holy  Spirit,  interested  only  in  right 
and  wrong,  that  they  so  long  thought 
him,  —  but  also  the  God  of  nature, 
the  Author  of  beauty;  and  that  he 
has  not  used  light  and  darkness,  color 
and  form,  in  his  rich  and  variegated 
universe,  without  some  profound  and 
beneficent  end  of  pleasing,  elevating, 
and  instructing  his  children  through 
that  marvellous  organ  and  inlet,  the 
eye.  It  is  a  great  day  for  a  human 
soul,  when  nature  becomes  an  object 
of  tender  and  sacred  admiration ;  when 
the  soul  becomes  conscious  that  the 
body  is  a  divine  instrument,  not  only  of 
use,  but  of  beauty  and  delight;  and 
that  the  world  is  a  great  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, where  the  divine  Proprietor  ad- 
mits nothing  that  the  old  masters 
would  not  have  regarded  as  beyond 
even  their  utmost  powers.  How  shall 
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we  ever  restrain  and  control  the  coarser 
passions,  except  by  developing  the 
finer  ones  ?  How  shall  the  gross, 
material  world,  which  environs  us, 
become  friendly  to  our  spiritual  growth, 
if  not  by  being  seen  in  its  artistic  and 
symbolic  aspects  ?  Nothing  is  coarse 
to  an  artistic  eye.  Matter  itself  is 
something  more  than  matter  when 
man  adds  his  soul  to  it.  Nature, 
viewed  as  God's  garment,  reveals  his 
shape  beneath  what  were  before  un- 
meaning folds,  and  takes  on  a  sacred 
and  tender  character.  When  men 
sit  down  to  their  daily  meals  under 
the  restraints  of  elegant  and  tasteful 
surroundings,  with  fair  linen  spread, 
and  graceful  vessels  and  brilliant 
glass,  set  off  with  chaste  silver  and 
plated  cutlery,  their  daily  diet  loses 
its  grossness,  and  turns  into  angels' 
food.  They  are  not  there  merely  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  for  meat  and  drink, 
but  also  the  hunger  for  beauty  and 
elegance.  Taste  and  harmony  throw 
their  invisible  bonds  about  their 
coarser  appetites.  Moderation  and 
self-forgetfulness  expel  gluttony  and 
intemperance.  Politeness,  mutual 
service,  elegant  conversation,  and  re- 
fined manners  not  only  take  the 
place  of  greedy  and  animal  feeding,  — 
but  the  very  pleasures  of  the  table 
add  a  grace  and  zeal  to  the  finer  and 
nobler  powers  of  the  mind  and  heart ; 
so  that  the  bodily  appetites  become 
real  ministers  to  the  higher  feelings 
of  the  soul.  Perhaps  the  best  conver- 
sation ever  had  is  over  the  elegant 
board  of  a  refined  family.  Certainly 
all  themes,  including  that  of  religion, 
have,  in  our  experience,  been  more 
naturally  and  touch  in  gly  talked  over 
at  the  breakfast  or  the  tea-table,  amid 
a  domestic  or  congenial  circle,  than  on 
more  set  and  less  natural  occasions. 

We  must  abandon  the  idea  that  art 
is  a  device  of  leisure  and  luxury,  —  a 


meretricious  addition,  which  the  palled 
appetite  of  self-indulgence  and  super- 
fluous wealth  makes  to  its  weary  stock 
of  the  merely  useful  and  the  necessary. 
It  is  man's  inmost  dream  and  longing 
for  perfection,  striving  to  realize  itself 
in  external  forms.  Oh,  what  hidden 
poetry  there  is  in  all  souls  !  what  latent 
wealth  of  sentiment,  what  sensibility 
to  beauty,  what  yearning  for  harmony 
and  fine  effects  of  tones  and  chords  in 
color  and  tune  !  Who  does  not  see 
the  secret  evidence  of  an  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  and  use 
of  beauty  in  color  and  form,  in  every 
lovely  woman's  dress,  however  humble; 
the  twist  and  folds  of  her  hair,  the 
plaits  in  her  bodice,  the  sweep  and 
set  of  her  skirts,  the  neatness  and 
finish  of  her  simplest  attire  ?  And 
what  American  home  —  ay,  cabin  — 
has  not  some  shrine  of  taste,  even 
though  it  were  only  the  white  curtains 
in  the  spare-room,  the  few  pictures, 
perhaps  cut  from  the  newspaper,  over 
the  daughter's  chest  of  drawers,  or  the 
posy  stuck  in  a  broken  bottle  upon 
the  mantle-piece  ? 

Is  such  a  divine,  significant,  and 
ennobling  faculty  or  sensibility  as 
this  to  be  neglected,  suspected,  treated 
as  of  diabolic  origin,  or  placed  among 
the  mere  superfluities  of  life  ?  Is 
religion  to  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
upon  her  beautiful  sister,  and  jealously 
keep  art  out  of  her  sanctuary?  Is 
morality  to  rail  at  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  scenic  and  dramatic  dis- 
play, and  make  over  to  the  Devil  the 
altar  of  taste  and  beauty  ?  Ah  !  how 
deadly  already  has  been  the  divorce 
between  duty  and  beauty,  nature  and 
revelation,  piety  and  symbolic  wor- 
ship !  How  we  ought  to  hasten  to  get 
back  into  religion  all  that  can  charm 
the  inner  and  the  outer  senses  as  well 
as  in  thrall  the  conscience  and  purify 
the  heart !  How  vain  the  attempt  to 
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destroy  the  aesthetic  sense,  or  to  expel 
it  from  worship  !  What  sustains  Ro- 
man Catholicising  in  spite  of  its  enslav- 
ing dogmas  and  childish  opinions,  is 
its  exquisite,  constant,  and  wise  minis- 
try to  the  love  of  splendor,  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  significant  symbols.  What 
Protestantism  and  Puritanism  hated 
most,  —  its  scarlet  and  gold,  its  music 
and  its  ritual,  —  they  not  only  have 
not  destroyed,  but  never  will  destroy. 
Nay,  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
them,  and  with  them  what  they  stand 
for.  The  bald,  cold,  tasteless,  repul- 
sive worship  of  a  church,  half-Quaker 
and  half-Calvinistic,  or  else  merely 
sentimental  and  dogmatic,  has  reached 
its  climax,  and  can  only  decline.  Let 
Christianity  welcome  back  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  music  and  art  ;  of  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting;  of  all 
that  can  charm  and  fascinate  the  eyes 
and  the  soul !  Why  be  afraid  of  green- 
ery and  flowers  ?  why  of  pictures  and 
colors  ?  why  of  marbles  and  gold  ? 
There  are  different  decorations  specially 
appropriate  to  the  theatre,  the  capitol, 
the  home,  the  church,  the  grave-yard. 
Let  us  not  confound  our  architecture, 
our  music,  our  ornaments,  and  borrow 
from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  want 
religious  music,  religious  art,  religious 
symbolism.  But  to  decline  the  aid  of 
art  in  religion  is  as  great  folly  as  to 
decline  the  aid  of  religion  in  art.  We 
must  have  both;  and,  perhaps,  when 
American  artists  feel  more  the  in- 
spiration of  religion,  American  religion 
may  begin  to  show  more  sensibility  to 
the  inspiration  of  art. 

But  to  return  to  our  village  enter- 
tainment. Its  special  peculiarity  lay 
in  this,  that  the  arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  such  entertainments, 
carrying  a  small  store  of  simple  mate- 
rials— curtains,  stage  properties  and 


costumes — with  him,  although  far  the 
larger  part  is  always  found  on  the 
spot ;  but,  what  is  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious, carrying  a  large  experience  of 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  stage,  its 
proper  height  and  size,  the  true 
method  of  lighting,  the  subjects  sus- 
ceptible of  effective  production  under 
narrow  circumstances,  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging groups  at  the  shortest  notice, 
keeping  the  performers  under  proper 
discipline,  and  preventing  wearisome 
delays  and  too  protracted  displays. 
The  amazing  advantage  of  adding 
such  a  leadership  to  the  raw  yet  rich 
talents  and  furnishing  of  every  village 
circle,  few  people  could  estimate  with- 
out an  experience. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bartlett  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  has  for  several  years  travelled 
about  perfecting  his  experience  and 
taste  in  these  entertainments,  until  he 
produces  the  most  perfect  order  out  of 
the  wildest  chaos,  and  the  most  charm- 
ing results  from  the  most  unpromising 
materials.  His  terseness,  wit,  and 
humor,  in  announcing  and  explaining 
the  scenes,  are  equal  to  his  skill,  tact, 
and  invention,  in  selecting  and  mana- 
ging them.  We  felt  that  taste,  and 
the  standard  of  pictorial  art  and  dra- 
matic effect,  had  gone  up  fifty  per 
cent  for  our  whole  village,  after  two 
hours  of  this  exhibition,  and  could 
never  settle  back  into  its  old  place. 
Nothing  could  ever  again  reconcile  the 
people  to  a  stage  not  on  a  proper  level 
for  the  eye,  not  lighted  mainly  from 
above  and  on  one  side  ;  nqr  to  a  hodge- 
podge of  rich  colors  not  duly  massed, 
harmonized,  and  contrasted,  nor  to  a 
choice  of  obstinately  inartistic  sub- 
jects, nor  to  an  ignorant  violation  of 
history,  nor  to  themes  too  common  or 
equivocal  in  their  moral  effect.  We 
had  only  for  our  music  a  piano, — 
a  poor  one,  —  sunk  too  low  for  the 
sounds  to  come  out,  but  exquisitely 
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played,  and  with  wonderful  adaptation 
to  the  scenes.  But  the  parts  were 
taken  by  a  series  of  fresh  and  lovely 
girls,  dressed  with  marvellous  effect- 
iveness, and  with  a  wealth  of  blonde 
hair  that  would  have  excited  the  envy 
of  a  ballet  troupe;  by  cherubic  in- 
fants, who  needed  no  wings  to  make 
them  look  like  angels  ;  by  the  village 
blacksmith,  who  postured  like  a  born 
tragedian,  and  looked,  now  Virginius 
with  his  dagger  in  his  daughter's 
heart,  now  the  headsman  shudder- 
ing at  the  beauty  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
as  he  raises  the  axe  that  is  to  cut  off 
that  innocent  and  saintly  head,  and 
now  the  bandit  in  some  Italian  festa ; 
by  the  village  cooper,  who  looked  this 
moment  like  a  fat  bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  next  like  old  Father 
Time,  and  the  following  like  Wisdom 
and  Experience  watching  over  Inno- 
cency  and  Youth.  Ah,  what  capaci- 
ties'sleep  under  homely  forms  !  what 
beauty  lurks  beneath  leathern  aprons 
and  horny  hands !  what  aspirations, 
what  longings,  what  gentle  and  what 
noble  passions,  animate  bosoms  that 
are  never  seen  to  heave,  and  brains 
that  are  incapable  of  putting  into 
words,  or  ordinary  acts,  what  only 
burns  the  more  intensely  in  its  unut- 
tered  secrecy  of  soul ! 

We  commend  this  example,  then, 
to  our  village  circles.  Three  times  in 
the  year,  at  least,  have  a  series  of 
tableaux  in  your  town-hall.  Let  all 
the  people  come  together.  Make  the 
occasion  one  of  charity.  Let  it  build 
up,  now  this,  now  that,  religious  or 
philanthropic  cause.  Let  all  join  to 
aid  the  Congregational,  the  Episcopal, 
•  the  Unitarian,  or  Universalist  society, 
whichever  happen  to  be  beneficiary 
for  the  day.  Mutual  consideration 
and  common  charity  will  thus  be  pro- 
moted :  above  all,  taste  and  beauty  will 
creep  into  the  community.  Worship 


will  catch  unexpected  inspiration; 
home  will  grow  more  artistic  and  beau- 
tiful ;  sparks  of  genius  will  be  struck 
out  of  many  cold-seeming  breasts ; 
old  people  will  appear  in  new  char- 
acters; many  prejudices  will  be  soft- 
ened; sectarian  rancor  will  subside; 
and  the  weal  th  and  richness  of  hum  ani  ty 
will  come  out  of  what  seemed  monoto- 
nous and  unpromising  spheres.  Dull 
and  vulgar  life  will  put  on  a  little 
bravery  and  ornament;  the  taste  for 
pictures  will  grow;  the  better  art- 
journals  will  be  taken  ;  more  attention 
given  to  domestic  and  church  music; 
a  finer  sense  of  color  and  form  in  na- 
ture be  developed ;  and  the  sacred  and 
divine  mission  of  art  be  sped  on  its 
way  in  a  country  now  so  bare  of  its 
refining  influences,  yet  so  ready  to 
carry  it,  finally,  to  a  pitch  never  be- 
fore realized  in  religion  or  common 
life. 


THE  INDIANS  IN  CANADA. 

OUR  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, who  is  himself  of  Indian  origin, 
asks  Congress  to  concentrate  all  the 
tribes  upon  suitable  reservations,  and 
supply  them  with  the  means  for  enga- 
ging in  industrial  pursuits,  and  for  their 
moral  and  religious  training.  He  ob- 
jects, however,  to  the  continuance  of 
the  treaty  system,  because,  as  he 
argues,  a  treaty  implies  a  contract 
between  sovereign  powers,  each  pos- 
sessing authority  and  power  to  en- 
force the  stipulations  of  the  compact. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States  have  only  a  possessory  title  to 
the  land  they  occupy,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  only  until  the  whites, 
who  covet  their  tracts,  are  strong 
enough  to  take  them. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  Indians 
is  not  one  of  sovereignty,  but  of  de- 
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pendency :  therefore  let  them  be-  dealt 
with  solely  as  the  nation's  wards.  The 
president,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  military  career,  had  a  large  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  management  of 
this  race,  does  not  conceal  his  desire 
that  the  Government  should  elevate 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  the 
more  industrious,  peaceable,  and  ca- 
pable tribes,  —  such  as  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Choctaws.  He  deems  it  unwise 
to  maintain  the  Indians  under  perpet- 
ual guardianship;  and  he  would  en- 
franchise them  as  fast  as  they  become 
fitted  for  the  responsibility.  He  holds 
advanced  views  on  this  question.  In 
the  appointment  of  civilians  of  high 
character  and  known  philanthropy  to 
supersede  men  whose  transactions 
with  the  tribes  probably  were  fraudu- 
lent, giving  that  commission  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  intrusting  to  it 
the  disbursement  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  the  Government  has  shown 
a  commendable  disposition,  and  per- 
haps will  discover  a  way  to  disen- 
tangle the  meshes  of  this  Indian  diffi- 
culty. We  are  confident  the  country 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  its  expec- 
tation of  a  satisfactory  report  from 
this  intelligent  and  humane  commis- 
sion. Our  own  difficulties  in  this 
matter  lead  us  to  look  with  peculiar 
interest  on  the  arrangements  of  the 
Canadian  authorities,  which  we  find 
in  the  recent  report  of  Freeman  N. 
Blake,  United-States  consul  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  on  the  management  of 
the  Indians  in  British  North  America 
by  the  British  Government. 

He  denies  the  common  dicta,  that 
the  Indian  race  is  dying  out.  Like 
the  negroes,  whom  two  hundred  years 
of  oppression  could  not  kill,  they  die 
hard.  In  various  parts  of  the  newer 
regions  of  Canada,  Indians,  for  whose 
benefit  lands  have  been  set  apart,  are 
evincing  an  increased  desire  for  per- 


manent homes.  They  prize  education, 
because,  among  other  results,  it  tends 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  inferiority. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  voluntarily 
taxed  themselves  to  an  extent  that  is 
surprising.  Among  the  various  tribes 
in  the  Dominion  are  to  be  found  some 
representing  the  original  barbarism, 
while  others  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  European  race,  either 
in  person  or  habits.  The  confedera- 
tion known  as  the  "  Six  Nations  of 
the  Grand  Eiver  "  contains  the  largest 
population.  They  were  the  earliest 
explorers  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
once  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  central  New  York.  They 
are  the  representatives  and  descend- 
ants of  those  aborigines  of  whom  Do 
Witt  Clinton  said,  that  they  "were 
distinguished  by  great  attainments  in 
polity,  negotiation,  eloquence,  and 
war."  We  believe  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  students  of  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  were  the  finest  of  the 
aboriginal  races  inhabiting  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  They  form 
the  organization,  which,  eighty  years 
before  the  American  Revolution,  held 
up  their  union  as  a  political  model  to 
the  English  colonies.  The  Six  Na- 
tions occupy  land  granted  by  the 
Crown  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  It  extends  one  hundred 
miles  along  the  course  of  the  Grand 
River,  and  is  twelve  miles  in  width. 
Some  of  the  Indians  are  good  farmers, 
and  conduct  their  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  All  testimony  concurs  in 
saying  that  they  have  made  decided- 
ly appreciable  progress  in  agriculture 
within  the  last  few  years.  By  slow 
degrees,  the  old  passion  for  hunting  t 
and  fishing,  usually  believed  to  be 
instinctive  and  ineradicable  in  the 
Indian,  is  dying  away.  The  influence 
of  settled  habits  and  comfortable 
homes  is  so  great,  that  most  of  the 
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young  men  have  no  more  inclination 
for  the  chase  than  is  found  among 
those  of  the  same  age  in  our  own  race. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  indications 
of  the  period  is,  that  an  agricultural  fair 
was  held,  exclusively  contributed  to, 
and  managed  by,  the  Indians.  The  ex- 
hibition was  highly  creditable  in  all  re- 
spects. An  honorable  and  pleasurable 
pride  in  having  good  stock,  and  in 
fostering  the  domestic  animals,  is  an 
entirely  new  characteristic  among  a 
people  who  have  been  taught  to  regard 
the  inferior  creatures  as  subjects 
only  for  the  chase  and  the  knife. 
Schools  are  cheerfully  maintained,  in 
which  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  are  taught.  In  addition  to 
the  common  branches  of  education, 
the  girls  are  instructed  in  ordinary 
household  work,  spinning,  and  sewing 
by  hand  and  machine. 

One  of  the  Mississaqua  chiefs  fur- 
nishes strong  testimony  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  genuine  spirit  of  civili- 
zation among  those  people.  He  says, 
"Formerly,  the  women  were  consid- 
ered as  mere  slaves  to  drudgery,  and 
hard  work  was  done  by  them.  Now 
the  men  treat  the  women  as  equals, 
bearing  the  heavy  burdens  themselves, 
while  the  women  attend  to  the  house- 
hold concerns.  The  Rev.  J.  Maurault, 
a  resident  Roman-Catholic  missionary 
among  the  Abenaki  tribe  at  St.  Fran- 
cis, says  the  Indians  of  Lower  Cana- 
da do  not  readily  take  to  the  farm, 
because  the  severity  of  the  climate 
prevents  them  from  realizing  more 
than  very  moderate  profits  ;  and  they 
are  not  unlike  the  whites  in  not  rel- 
ishing manual  or  mechanical  labor  at 
unremunerative  rates.  They  prefer 
engaging  as  raftsmen  or  pilots  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  entering  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  Hurons  are  savages  only  in  name. 
Their  manners  and  customs  are  pre- 


cisely similar  to  the  Canadians.  They 
nearly  all  speak  both  French  and 
English. 

The  same  authority  says  of  the 
Abenaki,  "  They  are  nearly  all  keen, 
subtle,  and  very  intelligent.  They 
show  an  aptitude  for  business,  and 
are  superior  to  the  Canadians  around 
them.  If  they  were  emancipated  from 
the  condition  of  pupilage  in.  which 
the  law  holds  them,  and  were  placed 
in  equal  competition  with  the  whites, 
they  would  sustain  themselves  credit- 
ably. 

The  Canadian  commissioners  say 
of  the  Montaguais,  that,  "  where  un- 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  unprin- 
cipled traders,  they  are  remarkable 
for  honesty ;  they  seldom  wilfully  vio- 
late engagements  into  which  they 
have  entered.  There  are  but  few 
half-breeds  among  them.  Little  prog- 
ress is  possible  in  material  conditions, 
because  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 
It  would  be  more  easy  to  make  fisher- 
men than  farmers  of  them." 

The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  indica- 
tions of  progress.  Those  w^ho  know 
them  best  say  that  they  so  far  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  civilization,  that 
even  such  of  them  as  prefer  for  them- 
selves the  wild  freedom  of  savage  life 
are  anxious  that  their  children  should 
be  educated  like  those  of  the  white 
man.  The  young  people  entertain 
more  decidedly  than  their  seniors  a 
proper  sense  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. The  Indians  who  have  adopt- 
ed Christianity,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, are  far  more  progressive,  in  all 
respects,  than  those  who  adhere  to 
paganism. 

The  Indians  of  the  Dominion  are 
managed  through  a  branch  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  secretary  of  state. 
There  are  commissioners,  who  have 
various  local  agents  under  their  super- 
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vision.  An  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is,  that  no  changes  without  ade- 
quate cause  are  made  in  the  officers 
who  have  charge  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  Indian  chiefs  themselves  can  be 
legally  deposed,  only  when  convicted 
of  dishonesty,  intemperance,  or  im- 
morality. It  is  made  the  interest 
of  each  officer  to  consult  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
shrewd  judges  of  character,  know  very 
well  when  they  are  justly  treated,  and 
soon  detect  any  laxity  or  impropriety 
in  their  agents.  It  is  strictly  required 
by  the  Government  that  its  officers, 
to  whom  such  delicate  and  responsible 
duties  are  committed,  shall  be  above 
suspicion,  and  shall  unite  firmness, 
kindness,  and  tact.  Indian  wars  and 
swindling  contracts  do  not  thrive  in 
the  Dominion. 

As  to  the  title  to  land,  although 
the  Crown  claims  the  territorial  estate 
and  eminent  domain  in  Canada  as  in 
other  colonies,  it  has,  from  the  first, 
accorded  to  the  Indians  the  right  of 
occupancy  upon  their  old  hunting- 
grounds,  and  their  claims  to  compen- 
sation for  its  surrender.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  the  Government  to 
take  no  land  from  the  Indians,  except 
with  the  legal  assent  of  the  band, 
tribe,  or  nation  owning  it,  properly 
convened  in  general  council,  held  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer  representing 
the  Crown. 

As  to  their  enfranchisement,  while 
the  condition  of  pupilage  has,  per- 
haps, been  most  favorable  for  the 
Indians,  and  has  undoubtedly  saved 
some  of  the  tribes  from  extinction,  it 
is  regarded  in  Canada  as  merely  a  step 
towards  the  complete  investment  of 
these  people  in  civil  rights.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1857,  the  act  received 
the  royal  sanction,  which  enacted 
that  every  male  Indian,  not  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  is  able 
to  speak,  read/ and  write  either  the 


English  or  the  French  language  read- 
ily and  well,  and  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  the  elementary  branches  of 
education,  and  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  free  from  debt,  may  offer 
himself  for  examination  before  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 
and,  upon  their  favorable  report,  official 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  such  Indian,  between 
whose  rights  and  liabilities  and  those 
of  her  Majesty's  other  subjects  no 
past  enactments  must  thenceforth 
make  any  distinction,  and  he  is  no 
longer  legally  deemed  to  be  an  Indian. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  which 
Indians  over  twenty-one,  without  the 
educational  qualifications,  yet  of  sober 
and  industrious  habits,  free  from  debt, 
and  sufficiently  intelligent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  might  enter  upon  a 
state  of  three  years'  probation,  and,  if 
then  approved,  be  enfranchised.  Va- 
rious acts  have  since  been  enacted, 
liberal  and  comprehensive  in  spirit 
and  details. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine 
whether  the  policy  of  encouraging  the 
better  class  of  Indians  to  detach  them- 
selves from  their  tribes  will  prove  to 
be  wise,  because  it  will  draw  the  best 
men  from  the  Indian  communities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  result 
of  present  experiments,  the  entire 
tendency  of  personal  and  government- 
al influence  in  the  Dominion  is  to- 
wards the  enlightment,  enfranchise- 
ment, and  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
And,  since  the  spirit  of  that  people 
and  Government  in  this  matter  is  so 
humane  and  intelligent,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for  the  best  results  for 
all  concerned.  Is  there  no  lesson  for 
the  great  Republic  in  this  statement 
of  the  relations  which  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  sustains  towards  the 
Indians  whom  Providence  has  com- 
mitted to  its  guardianship  ? 

SAMUEL  W.  MCDANIEL. 
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DEEP-SEA  DREDGINGS. 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years,  a  new 
field  of  research  has  been  opened  to 
scientific  observers,  with  results  no 
less  astonishing  to  men  of  science 
than  to  the  world  at  large.  We  refer 
to  the  explorations  of  the  ocean-bot- 
tom at  great  depths,  carried  on  by  the 
American,  British,  and  Swedish  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  systematic  exploration  of  the 
deep-sea  bottom  was  begun  in  1860, 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  obtained  a 
number  of  worms,  crustaceans,  bryo- 
zoans,  and  echinoids  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  445  to  1,913  fathoms,  which 
led  to  the  inference  that  animal  life 
existed  at  much  greater  depths  than 
had  previously  been  supposed.  In 
1861,  Mr.  A.  Milne  Edwards  reported 
that  a  number  of  living  mollusks  and 
corals  had  been  found  attached  to  a 
telegraph  cable  submerged  between 
Algiers  and  Sardinia,  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  1,093  to  1,577  fathoms. 

In  a  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1861,  some  mollusks,  a 
crustacean,  and  a  zoophyte  were  ob- 
tained from  a  depth  of  1,400  fathoms. 
Somewhat  later,  G.  0.  Sars,  dredging 
in  water  of  a  less  depth  oif  the  coast 
of  Norway,  found  animal  life  at 
450  fathoms;  and,  in  an  expe- 
dition subsequently  made  by  his  son, 
481  species  of  animals,  including  nine 
fishes,  were  brought  from  the  sea- 
bottom  between  the  depths  of  200  and 
450  fathoms.  Of  this  number,  twen- 
ty-four species  were  found  at  the  latter 
depth. 

Of  still  more  importance  were  the 
dredgings  and  temperature-soundings 
carried  on  by  the  British  Government 
in  1868,  in  "The  Lightning,"  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
between  Scotland  an$  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  reached  a  depth  of 


650  fathoms;  and  the  three  expedi- 
tions of  "  The  Porcupine "  in  1869. 
The  first,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  dredging  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  reached  a  depth  of  1,476 
fathoms ;  the  second,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  dredg- 
ing in  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
reached  the  great  depth  of  2,345 
fathoms;  and  the  third,  under  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Prof.  Thomson,  dredg- 
ing at  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 
pleted the  exploration  begun  by 
"  The  Lightning  "  the  year  before. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  expeditions.  First,  It 
was  proved  that  water  at  great  depths 
has  not  a  uniform  temperature,  as  had 
been  supposed;  but  that  at  equal 
depths,  and  with  the  same  surface 
temperature,  there  may  exist,  side  by 
side,  two  distinct  areas,  —  one  cold, 
with  an  arctic  fauna;  and  the  other 
warm,  with  fauna  like  that  found 
between  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  ex- 
istence, in  proximity,  of  two  such  sub- 
marine climates  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  positions  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial  currents. 

Secondly r,  It  was  shown  that  there 
is  probably  no  limit  to  the  depth  at 
which  animal  life  may  exist,  and  that 
the  species,  inhabiting  deep  water  are 
not  necessarily  of  a  lower  type  than 
those  in  shallow  water. 

Thirdly,  The  deepest  dredgings 
revealed  the  existence  of  animals  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  extinct,  — 
many  of  the  species  being  identical 
with  those  of  the  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous periods ;  and  one  coral  was 
found  which  was  supposed  not  to 
have  existed  since  the  carboniferous 
period. 

Fourthly,  The  remarkable  discov- 
ery was  made,  that,  even  in  the 
greatest  depths,  there  were  animals 
with  fully-developed  eyes,  showing 
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the  existence  of  light  even  at  a  depth 
of  2,000  fathoms.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals brought  up  from  deep  water 
were  also  brightly  colored. 

Finally,  An  examination  of  the 
bottom-mud  showed  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  myriads  of 
silicious  sponges,  globigerina,  and 
other  foraminifera :  in  fact,  it  is  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  chalk 
deposits  of  olden  times ;  which 
proves,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  we 
are  still  living  in  the  cretaceous 
period. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Por- 
cupine," important  explorations  of  the 
sea-bottom  were  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  between  Florida  and 
Havana,  under  the  supervision  of 
Asst.  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  accompanied 
on  his  third  cruise  by  Prof.  L.  Agas- 
siz. 

Although  the  dredgings  did  not 
reach  a  greater  depth  than  700  fath- 
oms, the  results  obtained  are  no  less 
important  than  those  of  the  European 
expeditions. 

The  explorations  showed  that  out- 
side the  reef  encircling  the  Peninsula 
of  Florida,  the  ocean-floor  slopes  grad- 
ually for  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond 
this  point,  at  which  the  water  is  about 
90  fathoms  deep,  the  slope  is  quite 
gentle  till  a  depth  of  250  fathoms  is 
reached,  after  which  begins  a  much 
more  rapid  descent,  reaching  in  some 
places  to  over  800  fathoms,  and  form- 
ing the  trough  of  the  channel. 

The  bottom  of  the  first  region, 
which  is  composed  of  broken  shells 
and  corals,  exhibits  but  little  life  out- 
side of  the  reef  fauna.  The  bottom 
of  the  second  region  is  rocky,  and 
consists  of  recent  limestone  conglome- 
rate, slowly  but  continually  increas- 
ing from  the  accumulation  of  the  cal- 
careous dtbris  of  the  animals  living 


upon  it.  It  closely  resembles  the 
"  Coral  Rag  "  of  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tion. 

The  fauna  of  this  area  is  as  rich 
and  varied  as  that  of  the  shore.  Many 
of  the  corals  belong  to  genera  never 
known  before  upon  our  coast,  and  pre- 
sent an  affinity  with  the  types  of  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  epochs. 

The  bottom  of  the  third  region  is 
composed  of  a  uniform  accumulation 
of  thick  mud,  containing  innumerable 
foraminifera,  which,  when  dried,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  chalk  marls. 
This  area,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  supports  a  less  profusion  of 
animal  life  than  that  of  the  plateau. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  results  accru- 
ing from  these  dredging  expeditions 
are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
following :  first,  that  many  of  the  ma- 
rine animals  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  which 
Prof.  Agassiz  concludes  that  the  Gulf 
and  the  Pacific  were  united  during 
the  cretaceous  period,  and  have  since 
been  separated  by  the  rise  of  the 
land ;  and,  secondly,  that  some  of  the 
deep-sea  animals  found  in  the  Flori- 
da waters  are  identical  with  many 
dredged  up  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
and  upon  the  "Josephine  Bank," 
near  the  Azores,  by  the  Swedish  nat- 
uralists, Dr.  Smitt  and  Mr.  Ljung- 
man.  Whether  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
the  sole  agent  which  causes  this  great 
range  of  animal  life  remains  yet  to  be 
determined. 


VIEWS  FROM  THE   CAPITAL. 
THE    COMING   ELECTION. 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  4,  1870. — 
"  The  next  House  will  stand  about  like 
this,  —  one  hundred  ancl  twenty-nine 
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Democrats,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
Radicals."  I  find  that  two-line  para- 
graph running  the  rounds  of  the 
Democratic  papers,  and  occasionally 
I  see  an  article  wherein  an  attempt  is 
made  to  tell  how  such  a  result  will  be 
brought  about.  But  I  remember 
something  of  the  figures  in  which  the 
opposition  indulged  themselves  two 
years  ago,  and  four  years  ago,  and  six 
years  ago,  and  eight  years  ago ;  and 
my  copies  of  the  "World"  and 
"  Tribune  "  almanacs  show  me  what 
figures  were  made  in  those  years  at 
the  ballot-box.  Hence,  I  am  in  no 
degree  troubled  at  the  prospect.  The 
Democrats  will  not  get  the  House ;  and 
the  Republicans  will  have  a  working 
majority  large  enough  for  all  legitimate 
purposes. 

There  is  some  dissatisfaction  at  the 
re-enactment  of  the  income  tax ;  but 
this  will  not  have  any  material  effect 
on  the  canvass.  Two  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  every  thing  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars  and  specific  deductions  is 
a  tax  that  affects  but  comparatively 
few  persons.  The  credit  or  discredit 
of  it  must  be  shared  by  the  Democrats 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  by 
the  Eepublicans ;  for  there  was  not 
even  an  attempt  in  the  House  to  push 
it  forward  as  a  party  issue.  The 
Democrats  are  trying  to  do  something 
with  the  national-bank  question. 
They  would  let  it  alone  if  they  were 
wise.  For  the  bank-interest  is  very 
strong:  it  forced  the  financial  legis- 
lation of  the  late  session.  Many  non- 
partisan  persons  think  it  ought  to  be 
crippled ;  but  the  Democrats  are  not 
going  to  win  much  in  the  fight  against 
it.  The  land-grant  question  also 
comes  to  the  front  in  some  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts.  The  Democratic 
record  on  this  is  no  better  than  that 
of  the  Republicans.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  a  national  issue  j  and,  for  many 


years,  a  majority  of  our  people  will 
favor  a  wise  land-grant  policy.  Re- 
construction has  been  a  dead  issue  for 
some  time  ;  and  speeches  on  that  topic 
will  mostly  fall  on  listless  ears.  The 
Chinese  question  may  enter  into  the 
next  presidential  canvass ;  but  it  will 
not  control  ten  thousand  votes  this 
year  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Republicans  will  gain  thrice  that 
number  by  their  action  in  relieving 
the  country  of  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  or  sixty  millions.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  Democrats  to  carry 
any  thing  on  the  issue  of  funding  the 
public  debt :  whatever  is  made  in  that 
direction  will  be  made  by  the  Repub- 
licans. There  is  only  one  foreign 
question  that  will  furnish  party  capital, 
—  the  war  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia. The  Democrats  seem  to  be  bid- 
ding for  the  Irish  vote  ;  but  then  they 
have  always  had  it,  in  spite  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  few  Republican 
politicians  have  heretofore  coddled  the 
Fenians.  The  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  administration  and  its  leading  sup- 
porters with  the  Prussian  cause  will 
do  something  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
Germans  who  are  wavering  on  local 
issues.  The  blind  and  persistent 
hostility  of  the  Democrats  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  and  all  legislation 
thereunder,  will  prevent  them  from 
doing  any  thing  with  the  colored  voters, 
either  North  or  South. 

Talk  loudly  and  vehemently  as  they 
may,  the  politicians  have  not  more 
than  a  single  general  issue,  and  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  believe  they  will  quite 
succeed  in  making  one  out  of  the  tariff 
question.  Sixteen  months  from  now, 
when  the  next  House  meets,  I  think 
it  will  demand  serious  consideration 
from  everybody.  The  balance  of  power 
is  moving  westward  ;  and,  though  the 
new  apportionment  bill  failed,  the 
West  will  have  much  more  Weight  in 
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the  forty-second  than  in  any  preced- 
ing Congress.  And  the  West  means 
to  get  a  reform  in  the  tariff.  Of  course, 
the  matter  will  largely  enter  into  the 
canvass  out  there ;  and  it  will  be,  as 
it  always  has  been,  a  vital  concern  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  affect  two  or 
three  districts  in  New  York,  and  here 
and  there  a  district  elsewhere  ;  but  I 
doubt  if  New  England  and  the  South 
generally  will  enter  into  the  contest 
with  vigor.  I  judge  that  nearly  every 
sensible  man  in  the  East  recognizes 
the  coming  modification  in  the  tariff, 
and  sees  how  useless  it  would  be  to 
fight  the  inevitable. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
canvass  is  to  be  conducted  mostly  on 
merely  local  and  personal  issues. 
There  is  no  general  wave  that  can 
overthrow  the  supremacy  of  the  Repub- 
licans. There  is  something  of  indif- 
ference, und  a  palpable  weariness  of 
political  strife  and  wrangling  ;  but  the 
Democrats  are  not  likely  to  reap 
special  benefit  therefrom,  for  they  are 
as  cold  and  sluggish  as  the  Repub- 
licans. But  there  will  be  a  different 
state  of  affairs  six  or  eight  weeks 
hence :  dulness  always  prevails  for 
two  months  after  the  close  of  a  long 
session  of  Congress. 

The  canvass  is  to  be  peculiarly  a 
canvass  of  the  people  ;  and,  to  an  un- 
usual extent,  its  character  in  any  given 
district  will  depend  on  the  nominees 
and  politicians  of  that  district.  No 
one  supposes  that  the  president  and 
his  cabinet  are  careless  of  results:  but 
this  administration  is  not  so  much 
given  to  politics  as  to  business ;  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  contest  will 
neither  come  from  the  White  House 
nor  the  executive  departments.  It 
will  be  a  battle  for  party  supremacy, 
not  for  personal  leadership.  Of  the 


members  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Boutwell 
and  Mr.  Cresswell  are  the  only  ones 
likely  to  lie  awake  o'  nights  in  thought 
how  patronage  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

While  the  general  result  is  not  un- 
certain, it  is  yet  too  early  for  any  thing 
more  than  speculation  as  to  the  details 
of  our  next  victory.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  spend  a  moment  in  ex- 
amining that  Democratic  figure  of 
"Radicals,  one  hundred  and  thirteen; 
opposition,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine."  A  hungry  and  demented  wish 
is  the  only  father  by  whom  it  will  ever 
be  owned.  The  House  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  members  when 
full ;  but  there  are  now  thirteen 
vacancies.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  holding  seats  at  present, 
—  making  note  of  the  fact,  that 
the  political  standing  of  half  a  dozen 
is  not  very  well  defined, — it  will 
do  to  say  that  sixty-seven  are  Demo- 
crats and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
Republicans.  In  the  coming  election, 
I  think  we  may  lose  one  in  Alabama, 
one  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Connecticut, 
one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Wisconsin, 
two  in  Indiana,  four  in  New  York,  four 
in  Ohio,  four  in  Pennsylvania,  and  six 
in  Tennessee.  I  think  we  shall  gain 
one  in  Maryland,  one  in  Minnesota, 
and  two  in  Kentucky ;  while  there  are 
three  or  four  other  gains  in  the  possi- 
bilities. I  concede  the  Democrats  four 
in  North  Carolina,  two  in  Louisiana, 
five  in  Georgia,  and  five  in  Virginia. 
The  next  House,  therefore,  according 
to  this  figuring,  would  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  Republicans 
and  ninety-nine  Democrats.  I  believe 
our  majority  will  be  fifty,  and  I  do 
not  admit  that  it  can  be  less  than 
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"  Heavens !  what  new  wounds,  —  and  how  her  old  have  bled !  "  —  POPK 

THE  boy  Adrian  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  genera- 
tions of  our  little  circle  at  the  New  Sybaris.  He  is  not  above  going 
down  to  the  beach  with  the  nurses  and  baby-wagons,  and  directing 
there  the  excavations  made  in  the  sand  by  the  little  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  likes  to  bring  the  newspaper  to  the  elders ;  and  will 
sit  all  day  at  the  feet  of  the  old  sachems,  who  are  telling  tales  of  the 
north-west  coast,  and  how  old  "  Ironsides  "  ran  into  Marblehead. 

The  boy's  grandfather  was  rather  hard  on  him  on  the  day  when 
the  little  fellow  brought  us  the  sudden  news  of  the  war.  When  it 
proved  the  boy  was  right,  his  grandfather  had  to  make  amends, 
and  was  more  gracious  to  him  than  ever.  So  Adrian  cuddled  up  on 
his  knees  Thursday  afternoon,  and,  in  his  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
Prussian  cause,  asked  him  to  tell  "  all  about  the  Germans." 

"  I  will  read  you  about  them,  Adrian,  from  the  first  man  who  ever 
wrote  about  them  ; "  and  he  took  up  his  little  Tacitus,  and  read,  — 

"  I  believe  that  the  Germans  are  indigenous  in  that  country  "  (in- 
digenous means,  that  they  did  not  come  there  from  any  other  lands). 
"  I  believe  that  the  Germans  are.  indigenous  in  that  country ;  for, 
not  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  a  horrible,  unknown  sea,  who  would 
ever  leave  Asia,  or 'Africa,  or  Italy,  to  go  to  Germany,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  so  harsh,  the  country  so  wild,  and  all  the  customs  and 
aspect  so  wretched,  unless  it  were  his  own  country  ?  " 

The  Fraulein  Agatha,  who  is  the  girls'  governess,  pricked  up  her 
ears  at  this,  but  said  nothing.  "  You  do  not  care  for  that,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  turning  on :  "  this  is  what  you  want,  —  the  army." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  how  they  fight !  " 

His  grandfather  read  on  :  "  With  regard  to  trifles,  the  kings  de- 
cide ;  but,  in  matters  of  importance,  they  consult  the  people,  yet  in 
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such  a  way  that  the  kings  shall  carry  out  the  decisions  regarding 
which  the  will  of  the  people  is  known. 

"  The  king  or  highest  noblemen  present  speak,  rather  to  convince 
than  to  command.  If  their  opinion  displeases. the  assembly,  they  are 
silenced  by  the  general  uproar ;  if  it  is  satisfactory,  all  strike  their 
swords  together.  To  praise  with  arms  is  the  most  honorable  praise. 

"  They  do  nothing  in  private,  or  in  public,  unless  they  are  armed ; 
but  to  take  arms  is  no  private  matter,  nor  is  it  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  State.  Then,  in  the  council  itself,  one  of  the  princes,  or 
the  father,  or  some  relation  of  the  young  man,  gives  to  him  sword 
and  spear  :  this  is  their  toga,  and  the  first  honor  of  youth.  Till  now, 
the  boy  has  been  part  of  the  home  :  now  he  is  part  of  the  republic. 
Eemarkable  nobility,  or  the  great  merit  of  one's  father,  may  give  the 
title  of  prince  even  to  a  boy :  but,  even  in  this  case,  he  enters  into  the 
company  of  those  who  are  stronger,  or  have  proved  themselves ; 
and  it  is  no  shame  to  any  one  to  be  ranked  thus  as  a  4  companion/ 

"  You  see  they  had  no  standing  armies,  Adrian,  as  the  Romans  had." 
But  the  boy  was  tired  of  classics,  and  he  slipped  down. 

"I  asked  grandpapa  about  the  Germans,"  said  he  to  Josiah,  "  and 
he  thought  I  meant  the  old  Germans ;  and  he  read  to  me  out  of  an 
old  Latin  book  there.  I  wanted  to  know  about  this  German  army." 

"  Well,"  said  Josiah,  "  I  can  show  you.  It  is  all  in  this  war-sup- 
plement to  the  '  Blade.' ':  So  the  boy  lay  down,  and  Josiah  read,  — 

"  It  will  be  understood,  that,  under  the  North-German  constitu- 
tion, every  citizen  bears  arms.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  stand- 
ing army.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  every  young  man,  of  whatever 
rank,  is  enrolled ;  and  the  annual  enrolment  becomes  a  great  public 
ceremony.  Although  sons  of  distinguished  families  maintain  their 
titular  rank,  yet  officers  are  selected  by  merit ;  and  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible for  any  officer  to  keep  the  respect  of  his  men  without  tried 
ability.  After  three  years  of  service,  the  soldier  is  permitted  to  re- 
turn home ;  but  he  is  still  enrolled  in  the  reserved  corps  called  the 
landwehr :  so  that  the  North-German  army  is  properly  the  people 
in  arms.  It  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  could  long  direct  the  move- 
ment of  such  an  army,  except  in  a  cause  which  was  national ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  spirit  is  given  to  each  regiment  by  this 
method,  by  which  all  privates  are  companions  from  infancy." 

"  But,  Josiah,"  said  Adrian,  "  that  is  just  what  the  old  book  said." 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that,"  said  Josiah.  "  This  is  what 
the  war-correspondent  of  the  '  Blade '  writes  from  Mannheim." 

"  Don't  you  know,  children,"  said  their  mother,  "  that 

*  From  the  gnarled  old  oak  of  the  forest  fell  the  new  germ  in  the  acorn.'  " 
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THIS  is  a  most  remarkable  and  very 
instructive  volume,  of  more  than  600 
octavo  pages.  We  call  it  most  remark- 
able, because  it  asserts  that  Protest- 
antism is  imperishable ;  and  it  ad- 
mits most  of  the  advantages  over 
Catholicism  that  we  claim  for  it :  we 
say  very  instructive,  because  it  con- 
tains so  great  a  variety  of  information 
on  almost  every  topic  connected  with 
its  subject,  only  to>  be  attained  by 
reading  scores  of  volumes  and  hun- 
dreds of  periodicals.  It  is  not  much 
known  among  Protestants ;  but  it 
attracted  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  still  attracts,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  Catholic  circles  every- 
where, and  was  reviewed  by  some  of 
the  ablest  Catholic  critics,  in  both 
America  and  Europe.  The  author  is 
a  Catholic  priest,  well  known  in  his 
church  for  several  works  already  pub- 
lished, and  for  many  years  a  curate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva.  Pro- 
testantism has  evidently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  earnest  study  on  his  part. 
He  seems  to  be  familiar  with  Protest- 
ant writers  of  every  country,  and 
well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Protestant  churches, —  although  we  do 
not  think  that  he  always  really  under- 
stands the  former,  or  justly  appreciates 
what  is  done  by  the  latter.  Hon- 
est, he  certainly  is;  his  work  bears 
evidences  of  this  on  every  page.  So 
much  so,  that  occasionally  his  honesty 
impairs  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 
He  accepts,  in  many  instances,  Protest- 
ant testimony  coming  through  Catho- 
lic writers  with  the  same  trust  he 
does  when  he  quotes  directly  from  the 
original  work  seen  by  himself,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  for  a  Catholic  writer 
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to  misunderstand  the  subject  of  his 
criticism,  or  to  be  biassed  by  precon- 
ceived opinions.  When  the  author  is 
a  bishop,  or  any  other  dignitary  of  the 
church,  M.  Martin  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  papal  infallibility 
rests  upon  him.  Speaking  of  the 
failure  of  Protestant  missions  in  non- 
Christian  countries,  —  after  mention- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  be  just  in  writing 
on  such  topics,  owing  to  the  many 
prejudices  that  conspire  to  misrepre- 
sent the  truth, — he  declares  that  he 
did  not  write  a  line  which  cannot  be 
sustained  by  the  gravest  and  surest 
witnesses  from  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  after  such  a  declaration,  the 
only  works  cited  are  by  Catholics :  Car- 
dinal Wiseman's  discourse  on  the  ster- 
ility of  Protestant  missions,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  on  Christian  missions, — both 
of  which  he  considers  as  standard 
works  on  the  subject,  and  of  incon- 
testable authority.  If,  however,  he 
says  any  thing  disparaging  or  misrep- 
resenting non-Catholic  sects,  it  is 
rather  a  necessary  result  of  his  educa- 
tion and  religious  creed  than  the  ef- 
fect of  fanaticism  or  ill-will.  In  the 
main,  he  is  as  fair  as  a  clerical  writer 
can  be,  —  one  of  the  fairest  we  ever 
chanced  to  read  from  either  side  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  him,  and  cannot  by  any 
means  admit  all  his  conclusions.  The 
very  same  facts  compel  us  to  draw 
just  the  opposite  consequences ;  and 
what  he  looks  upon  as  a  shame  for 
Protestantism,  we  consider  as  its  great- 
est glory.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  review 
and  criticise  the  work.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  and  attentively  read  in  or- 
der to  judge  of  its  merit.  Every  one 
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interested  should  see  for  himself  what 
the  author  has  to  say,  and  not  rely  on 
the  statement  of  others.  Protestants 
will  be  more  benefited  by  reading  it 
than  Catholics  for  whom  the  work 
was  written.  In  spite  of  and  through 
the  honesty  of  the  author,  the  latter 
may  not  get  at  the  truth  on  the  ques- 
tion; whilst  the  former  will  learn 
truths  which  he  does  not  often  hear 
from  his  ecclesiastical  teachers.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that,  instead  of  a  re- 
view, we  confine  ourselves  to  a  short 
outline  of  M.  Martin's  work;  with  the 
earnest  hope  and  wish,  that  it  may 
excite  the  curiosity  of  Protestant  read- 
ers, those  especially  who  are  inclined 
to  take  a  liberal  view  of  Christianity, 
and  may  prompt  them  to  profit  by  the 
many  lessons  it  contains.  Should 
they  find  that  the  good  author  does  occa- 
sionally hurt  their  feelings,  or  misrep- 
resent their  motives,  they  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  any  easier  for  a 
Catholic  priest  to  be  perfectly  correct  in 
dealing  with  Protestant  matters,  than 
it  is  for  a  Protestant  minister  when 
he  writes  on  Catholic  doctrines  and 
usages.  If  the  latter,  who  is  not  fet- 
tered by  any  law  forbidding  books  to 
him,  and  need  not  apply  anywhere  or 
to  anybody  for  the  permission  of  read- 
ing any  thing  he  chooses,  can  be  mis- 
taken in  his  statements,  why  should 
we  expect  to  find  no  mistake  in  the 
works  written  by  the  former?  But 
nothing  of  what  might  shock  our  Pro- 
testant sensibilities  will  be  found  in 
the  following  outline.  As  the  author 
is  always  animated  by  the  kindest  and 
most  tolerant  spirit,  his  misstatements 
do  not  essentially  affect  his  work,  and 
need  not  be  pointed  out. 

M.  Martin's  work  is  divided  into 
nine  books,  preceded  by  a  preface,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  its  ori- 
gin and  aim.  In  the  first  book,  the 
author  maintains  that  Protestantism 


is  imperishable ;  and  that,  far  from 
declining,  it  just  now  derives  strength 
and  energy  from  liberal  principles. 
It  is  not  heresy,  or  a  combination 
of  heresies,  but  a  general  outline  of 
errors.  As  the  orthodox  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other  on  the  meaning 
of  their  dogmas,  they  cannot  establish 
a  limit  to  denial :  hence  orthodoxy  is 
waning  every  day,  and  Protestantism 
becomes  more  and  more  the  indefinite 
development  of  negation.  Like  error, 
it  cannot  die  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation ;  it  wili  last  unto  the  end 
of  time,  not  only  in  its  rationalistic 
form,  but  also  in  the  religious  forms 
it  has  assumed.  There  are,  in  its 
bosom,  many  religious  souls  whose 
faith  covers  and  counteracts  the  un- 
belief of  the  others.  It  preserves  a 
Christian  form  ;  it  retains  the  Bible, 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  these 
are  the  elements  of  its  durability  as  a 
religion.  Protestantism  would  only 
utterly  die  if  Catholicism  could  perish. 
It  would  then  end  in  a  voluptuous 
heathenism,  and  in  the  worship  of 
matter,  which  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  all  revolts  against  God. 

The  revival  of  Protestantism,  after 
the  French  Re  volution,  is  the  subject 
of  the  second  book.  Its  causes  are 
investigated,  and  its  consequences 
shown.  Religious  individualism  is 
mentioned  as  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  revival,  a  source  of  great 
power  and  great  weakness  at  the  same 
time.  Of  power,  because  it  has  com- 
municated to  every  member  of  the 
Protestant  body  a  wonderful  activity ; 
of  weakness,  because  it  is  the  most 
energetic  dissolvent  of  the  faith  which 
it  was  intended  to  revive.  Individu- 
alism has  most  efficiently  acted  on 
Protestant  governments.  It  has  estab- 
lished Bible  societies  and  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  it  has  created  the  liberal  school 
from  which  Protestantism  draws  so 
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much  of  its  present  vitality ;  but  it 
has  also  begotten  a  religious  uneasi- 
ness in  many  minds,  that  leads  them 
to  the  most  opposite  conclusions. 
Hence  three  currents,  —  one  towards 
Illuminism,  the  other  hastening  to  in- 
fidelity, the  third  ending  its  restless 
course  in  Catholicism. 

In  the  third  book,  Protestant  mis- 
sions are  described  and  judged.  Those 
to  the  east  and  north,  to  Africa,  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Oceanica,  have  utterly 
failed  to  accomplish  any  good,  and  al- 
ways will,  though  they  are  a  great 
hinderance  to  Catholic  missions.  In 
countries  of  mixed  population,  they 
have  generally  been  without  result. 
The  danger  to  Catholics,  in  such  coun- 
tries, arises  mostly  from  their  inter- 
course and  marriages  with  Protestants, 
— the  chief  causes  of  their  religious  in- 
difference. In  Catholic  countries,  they 
are  a  real  evil,  owing  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Catholicism,  and  the  tendency 
of  Protestantism  to  infidelity.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think  them  harmless. 
Catholic  priests  know  but  little  of  con- 
temporary Protestantism ;  its  actual 
tendencies  are  to  be  feared  even  more 
than  its  proselytism.  These  are  in 
harmony  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  should  be 
earnestly  studied  and  better  known 
by  Catholics. 

The  manifold  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Protestant  nations  are  enumerated 
in  the  fourth  book.  They  are  fully 
acknowledged  as  the  legitimate  effects 
of  Protestant  principles;  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  they  will  not  be  so  durable 
as  they  are  great.  Society  does  not 
rest  on  material  well-being ;  its  foun- 
dation rests  on  sacrifice  and  duty. 
Excessive  prosperity  weakens  and 
shakes  those  pillars,  and  prepares  rev- 
olutions, in  which  Protestantism  alone 
will  be  the  loser.  In  fact,  however, 
it  may  be  found  that  there  is  much 


more  real  prosperity  and  temporal 
happiness  in  Catholic  than  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary ;  because, 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  being 
of  slow  growth,  they  bid  fair  to  last 
longer ;  and,  not  having  exhausted  the 
best  faculties  of  those  who  have  worked 
for  them,  their  enjoyment  will  be 
full  and  more  felt.  Besides,  these  ad- 
vantages, if  such  they  are,  furnish  a 
new  proof  that  Protestantism  is  not 
of  God,  who  has  put  man  in  this 
world,  not  to  enjoy  himself,  but  to  fit 
himself  by  self-denial  and  suffering  for 
the  bliss  of  a  better  world.  The  more 
spiritually-minded  among  Protestants 
cannot  fail  liking  many  things  in  this 
part  of  the  volume.  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  seems  to  have  prompted 
our  author's  conclusions. 

The  fifth  book  is  devoted  to  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  tolerance  and  intol- 
erance. Catholicism,  of  course,  has  the 
advantage  on  every  point :  whether  it 
be  tolerant  or  intolerant,  it  is  always 
right,  —  it  cannot  be  wrong.  Its  toler- 
ance, both  civil  and  religious,  is  mag- 
nanimous and  reasonable,  and  goes 
just  so  far  as  not  to  encourage  error 
and  sin ;  whilst  Protestant  tolerance 
is  boisterous  and  hypocritical,  denied 
to  Catholic  truth,  and  granted  to  every 
thing  else.  Catholic  intolerance  is 
charitable :  it  aims  to  protect  the 
faithful,  and  save  the  wanderer.  Pro- 
testant intolerance  is  directed  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  ruin  of  Catho- 
lics. If  Protestants  show  themselves 
more  liberal  towards  the  Catholics  in 
our  times,  it  is  because  they  are  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  and  their  own 
interest.  In  the  end,  this  tolerance 
will  bring  Protestantism  to  a  formid- 
able crisis,  which  would  bring  about 
its  ruin  if  it  could  perish.  From  his 
own  stand-point,  and  according  to  his 
historical  authorities,  M.  Martin  is 
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right.  From  our  own  standpoint,  and 
following  our  historical  witnesses,  we 
might,  with  equal  truth,  say  the  same 
of  Catholicism.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have,  in  turn,  been  tolerant  or  intoler- 
ant, in  proportion  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  principles  they  profess.  For, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  and  faithful, 
the  former  cannot  be  tolerant,  whilst 
the  latter  must  be.  Catholic  tolerance 
never  goes  farther  than  to  abstain 
from  the  persecution  of  heretics;  but 
Protestant  intolerance  should  be  re- 
stricted to  not  dissembling  the  errors 
of  their  opponents.  What  would  be 
life  and  strength  to  one  is  severally 
death  and  destruction  to  the  other. 

In  a  like  strain  with  the  fifth  book 
are  the  next  two.  Their  burden  is 
liberty,  —  individual,  civil,  political 
and  religious,  —  and  its  relations  with 
Protestantism.  The  author  maintains 
that  Protestantism  has  not  created 
individual  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  put  obstacles  to  its  development. 
Nor  has  it  founded  civil  and  political 
liberty,  but  substituted  despotism  in 
its  place.  By  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry,  Protestantism  has  destroyed 
divine  as  well  as  social  authority,  and 
made  power  to  rest  on  the  uncertain 
basis  of  popular  election  ;  thus  falsify- 
ing that  freedom  which  it  boasts  of 
having  established  among  nations. 
Catholicism  had  founded,  restrained, 
and  regulated  liberty,  by  talking  to 
men  less  of  their  rights  than  their 
duties;  and  Protestantism  has  over- 
thrown it  by  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
granted  to  all,  being  unable  to  stay 
the  fatal  consequences  of  its  own  do- 
ings. The  question,  for  the  future,  is 
to  be  decided  between  Catholicism 
alone  and  revolution;  and  either 
Catholicism  will  triumph,  or  society 
perish.  As  for  religious  liberty,  Pro- 


testantism has  not  founded,  but  falsi- 
fied it,  by  establishing  the  heathen 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  over  the  Church.  In  countries 
where  that  principle  prevails,  the  latter, 
being  enslaved  to  the  civil  power,  has 
lost  her  divine  character,  and  become 
inefficient  to  fulfil  her  mission  of 
salvation.  Protestant  churches  are 
compared  with  the  Catholic,  which 
alone  is  affirmed  to  stand  out  for  the 
liberty  of  conscience  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  State.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  were  overcome,  the  liberty  of 
conscience  would  be  at  an  end.  But 
Catholicism  is  a  double  force  of  re- 
sistance and  restoration  :  hence  it  will 
not  be  prevailed  over,  and  it  will  soon 
repair  its  losses. 

The  decline  of  Catholic  and  the 
progress  of  Protestant  nations  and 
governments  are  fully  admitted  and 
accounted  for  in  the  eighth  book.  It 
is  affirmed  that  none  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Protestant  nations  can 
last  long ;  besides  their  being  a  proof 
that  Protestantism  is  not  of  God,  who 
has  put  men  into  his  world,  not  to  live 
in  comfort,  but  to  prepare  for  future 
happiness.  It  is,  however,  claimed, 
that,  in  fact,  Catholics,  even  mate- 
rially and  temporally,  are  much  hap- 
pier than  Protestants ;  and  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  Catholic  nations  is  pro- 
gressing and  enduring,  because  their 
strengths  are  not  exhausted,  and  their 
thoughts  overstrained,  by  continual 
exertion  and  anxiety,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  greatest  amount  in  the 
shortest  time  ;  whereby  Protestantism 
is  weakened,  and  opens  the  way  for 
Catholicism  to  be  its  heir  in  countries 
over  which  it  now  has  the  sway. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  book,  M. 
Martin  treats  of  what  he  calls  an  al- 
liance between  Protestantism  and 
"the  Revolution."  Such  an  alliance 
is  owing  to  their  common  origin,  pas- 
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sions,  and  interests.  Their  ideas  con-  churches.  Revolutionary  rationalism 
cerning  the  gospel,  Jesus  Christ,  God,  has  the  best  of  the  alliance  ;  its  tactics 
the  human  soul,  and  its  destiny,  are  are  more  skilful  and  dangerous  than 
the  same.  Protestantism  is  every  day  those  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
more  and  more  in  sympathy  with  teenth  century,  and  it  is  furnished  by 
rationalistic  and  revolutionary  doc-  Protestantism.  The  whole  burden 
trines,  and  everywhere  it  supports  of  the  defence  of  divine  truth  will  be 
"  the  Revolution,"  by  which  it  is  pat-  left  to  Catholicism,  —  a  difficult  task, 
ronized  in  turn.  Secret  societies  are  which  will  be  fulfilled.  Alone  in  the 
organized  in  Protestantizing  nations  in  struggle,  Catholicism  can  alone  em- 
order  the  more  easily  to  win  them  over  ciently  carry  it  on :  that  will  be  its  glory, 
to  infidelity.  The  orthodox  should  and  the  beginning  of  its  triumph, 
think  on  it,  for  no  sterner  lesson  can  This  singular  and  able  book  should 
be  given  them  by  any  thing  else,  be  studied  by  Protestant  theologians, 
Though  apparently  successful,  Protest-  and  will  suggest  to  them  many  sub- 
antism  is  doomed  to  be  the  dupe ;  jects  of  inquiry  and  thought, 
democracy  is  already  invading  its 


DRESS  -  PARADE.  —  FOUR  PICTURES. 

BY  JOHN    S.    AITCHESON. 

i. 

SHARP,  shifting  lines  of  loyal  light, 

The  bayonets  flash  firm  files  along, 
O'er  breasts  whose  patriot  fires  burn  bright, 

That  muster  near  a  thousand  strong. 
With  hands  untrained  to  warlike  deeds, 

But  quick  to  learn  the  soldier's  trade, 
Her  champions,  when  their  country  needs, 

Stanch  freemen  stand  at  Dress-Parade. 


II. 

A  shortened,  service-shrunken  line, 

On  soil  fraternal  blood  has  drenched, 
Flushed  with  the  victor's  crimson  wine, 

With  martial  ardor  still  unquenched. 
Another  dawn  brings  battle-storm  ! 

Well  knows  each  heart,  all  undismayed, 
Thereafter  many  a  manly  form 

No  more  shall  stand  at  Dress-Parade ! 
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III. 


The  final,  happy  victory  won, 

Fresh  garlanded  with  loyal  thanks, 
Stand  a  bronzed  handful  in  the  sun,  — 

E/emnant  of  thrice  replenished  ranks. 
For  songs  of  peace  and  home,  they  change 

Familiar  battle-music,  played 
Where  Death  well  knew  the  gamut's  range, 

A  last,  glad,  peace-crowned  Dress-Parade. 


IV. 


The  last, — till,  granted  their  release 

From  life's  hard  marches,  sharp  alarms, 
And  won  those  fields  where  perfect  peace 

Folds  the  war-weary  in  her  arms. 
Comrades  !  when  'neath  the  soothing  sod,  — 

Or  soon,  or  late,  —  we  all  are  laid  j 
On  shining  sands,  triumphant  trod, 

We'll  have  the  final  Dress-Parade  I 


SHE  WEITES. 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  EUSE  POLKO.) 

CHAPTER   XL  one  to    give   them    any   information. 

They  had  ascertained  that  Altenberg 

bli-lr  AlvAlJi.!). 

wrote  constantly,  though  the  letters 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  the  rumor  were  never  addressed  to  his  bride,  but 

ran    through    the    town,    that   Prof,  to    his    future   mother-in-law.      Why 

Altenberg  had  already  settled  in  D.  not  direct  to  Lulu  ?     That  was  cer- 

Many  surmises  were  connected  with  tainly  observing  etiquette  too  strictly, 

this    sudden,     unexpected     journey,  to  exchange  love-letters   only   under 

People  asserted  that  all  was  not  as  it  the  mother's  eye,  so  short  a  time  be- 

should  be  in  the  Werner  family ;  that  fore     marriage.     Lulu's    old    friends 

the  betrothal  hung  by  a  slender  thread,  were  silent  as  the  grave.     Aunt  Els- 

perhaps  was  broken  entirely.  beth  and  Frau  Ernestine  never  went 

How  gladly  would  they  have  known  to  the  coffee-parties,  and  the  servants 

something  positive ;  but  there  was  no  knew  nothing  about  all  the  mysterious 
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events  which  were  supposed  to  be 
transpiring  ;  Prof.  Werner  seldom 
remembered  the  existence  of  his  son- 
in-law,  as  it  seemed ;  in  a  word, 
the  little  town  remained  completely 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
bridal  pair,  to  the  great  lamentation 
of  all  their  relatives,  male  and  female. 
Lulu  no  longer  appeared  in  society. 
Hippolytus  was  ordered  away  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and,  as  is  common 
with  soldiers,  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  so  hurriedly  that  he  could  not  bid 
his  sister  farewell  in  person,  having 
been  told  that  Lulu  was  sick,  when 
he  called  at  a  late  hour  the  evening 
before  his  departure ;  and  so  an  im- 
penetrable curtain  veiled  the  Werner 
house  from  the  gaze  of  the  uninitiated. 

And  ho\v  did  it  look  behind  the 
scenes  ?  Silent  and  sad.  Altenberg 
had  disclosed  the  state  of  affairs  to 
Frau  Ernestine,  but  to  no  one  else, 
and  left  town  without  seeing  Lulu 
again.  He  bade  his  father-in-law 
farewell  by  letter,  excusing  himself 
on  the  ground  of  sudden,  urgent  busi- 
ness ;  but  Lulu  received  only  a  little 
note,  containing  the  following  words : 

"I  am  going  away,  in  order  to  give 
thee  three  months  for  reflection,  and 
shall  not  return  until  thou  sendest 
for  me.  And  thou  wilt  send  if  thou 
lovest  me.  I  wait,  for  I  hope ! " 

Lulu  answered,  — 

"  It  is  I  who  have  to  await  a  proof 
of  love  from  thee,  thy  confidence. 
How  could  I  venture  to  recall  thee, 
after  thou  hast  left  me  thus?" 

Altenberg  corresponded  regularly 
with  Frau  Ernestine,  but  not  a  line 
came  to  Lulu  :  she  did  not  ask  for  it. 
Not  a  word  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter,  in 
reference  to  that  mysterious  scene, 
evidently  at  Altenberg's  express  wish  ; 
but  Frau  Ernestine's  eyes  often  showed 
traces  of  tears,  and  she  sat  many 


hours  with  Aunt  Elsbeth.  Lulu  en- 
joyed more  unlimited  freedom  than 
ever  before.  She  spent  long  hours  in 
her  little  room,  read,  wrote,  and 
dreamed.  Did  she  repent  of  what  she 
had  done?  Who  could  tell?  Did 
she  think  of  Hippolytus?  Seldom, 
very  seldom.  But  she  gradually  missed 
her  regular  employment  under  Os- 
wald's direction,  —  himself,  the  tyrant, 
she  did  not  miss,  so  she  said  to  her- 
self daily.  In  her  opinion,  the  de- 
termination with  which  he  had  de- 
parted was  as  wise  as  it  was  heart- 
less, —  to  allow  themselves,  mutually, 
three  months  of  entire  separation  and 
freedom,  and  "  reflection  "  withal ;  as 
if  she  would  ever  wish  herself  back 
in  such  imprisonment,  under  such  ty- 
ranny. Could  he  actually  deal  thus 
with  her  while  she  was  still  his  bride  ? 
Had  he  really  such  an  unbounded 
right  over  her  ?  Ought  he  not,  above 
all  things,  to  show  a  sacred  confidence 
in  her,  under  all  circumstances  ? 
Had  she  done  any  thing  wrong,  that 
she  must  be  considered  guilty  on  the 
first  opportunity  ?  Would  she,  in 
such  a  case,  have  demanded  to  know 
a  secret  which  he  wished  to  conceal 
from  her?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  were  not  very  confident. 
Is  that  love  which  does  not  believe  in 
love  ?  In  love  ?  Did  he  know  that 
she  loved  him?  Had  she  known  it 
herself?  Lulu  sighed  deeply.  How 
strangely  changed  was  every  thing, 
and  how  old  she  suddenly  seemed  to 
herself!  She  would  gladly  have  told 
her  brother  of  her  sorrows ;  but  she 
was  not  to  see  him  for  three  months, 
and  she  could  not  write  about  them. 
She  found,  too,  that  Hippolytus  wrote 
rather  trifling  letters,  which  sounded 
very  well  when  merely  sent  from 
house  to  house,  but  were  decidedly 
tiresome  coming  from  a  distance.  It 
was  not,  after  all,  charming,  to  be  ad- 
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mired  and  adored  with  every  breath  : 
one  wearied  of  it. 

She  became  weary  of  every  thing, 
and  sad,  although  every  thing  was  as 
it  used  to  be.  All  her  friends  showed 
the  same  love  they  had  always  felt 
for  her,  and  only  her  stem  critic  was 
silent.  She  often  fled  to  Aunt  Els- 
beth's  quiet  little  room  to  weep  away 
her  grief;  and  the  pictures  of  those 
much-admired  women,  dead  so  long 
since,  looked  in  astonishment  upon 
their  formerly  cheerful  colleague,  over 
whose  cheeks  tears  were  now  rolling. 
Aunt  Elsbeth  never  questioned  her, 
never  tried  to  console  her ;  but  her 
arms  were  always  open,  and  a  tender 
smile  was  ever  ready  for  her  darling, 
and  stories  in  abundance,  as  in  the 
old  times,  —  only  they  were  now  on  the 
subject  of  separated  and  happily  re- 
united lovers.  Did  she  know  all  from 
the  mother,  and  did  she  suspect  the 
truth  ? 

Lulu  did  not  rack  her  brains  on 
this  point.  Sbe  only  thanked  God  for 
the  comfort  of  her  presence. 

Ah,  if  Aunt  Elsbeth  had  not  been 
with  her!  She  was  the  consolation 
of  the  whole  house.  So  the  organist 
had  said  a  thousand  times,  and  Lulu 
said  it  now.  When  Frau  Ernestine 
left  the  room,  Lulu  came  ;  and,  when 
she  disappeared,  the  organist  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  brought  the  most  re- 
markable letters,  signed  "Theresa," 
which  Aunt  Elsbeth  was  obliged  to 
read,  and  give  the  receiver  good  ad- 
vice how  to  answer  such  effusions,  for 
the  old  musician  was  slightly  confused 
by  such  unexpected  adoration.  Now 
and  then,  a  delicate  color  tinged  Aunt 
Elsbeth's  face,  and  the  letters  trem- 
bled a  little  in  her  hand.  Never  in 
her  life  had  it  been  so  hard  to  give 
advice.  And  so  she  told  her  old 
friend.  The  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
Theresa's  heart,  kindled  by  the  artist, 


was  evident.  But  did  he  return  her 
passionate  affection?  Who  could 
openly  ask  the  question  ?  Aunt  Els- 
beth tried,  indeed,  at  times,  but  the 
words  never  passed  her  lips.  How 
many  of  her  favorite  authors  had 
treated  of  this  kind  of  love  and  of  such 
extravagant  letters !  They  generally 
ended  with  marriage.  But  would  that 
bring  happiness  to  her  friend  ?  The 
dreamy  musician,  the  elderly  man, 
the  independent  bachelor,  and  this 
girl,  who  tortured  his  ears  by  her  sing- 
ing, and  could  not  distinguish  a  fugue 
from  a  sonata,  —  could  they  agree? 
And  who  would  care  for  his  wants,  or 
think  of  him,  when  Theresa  shut  her- 
self up  to  write  ?  For  the  first  time, 
Aunt  Elsbeth  confessed  that  it  would 
hardly  make  a  man  happy  to  call  a 
literary  woman  his  own  possession. 
But  what  answer  did  the  musician 
make  to  this  enthusiast  ?  Theresa's 
letters  often  contained  reproaches  for 
his  silence,  or  the  coldness  and  short- 
ness of  his  lines.  And  how  would 
all  this  end  ?  Aunt  Elsbeth  did  not 
venture  to  think  of  that.  She  sud- 
denly became  anxious  and  oppressed. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  clouds  were  ris- 
ing on  all  sides.  Was  she  to  lose  her 
quiet  equilibrium  through  strangers? 
She  was  relieved  when  Uncle  Fritz 
ordered  her,  in  a  very  peremptory 
manner,  to  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
one  day,  in  the  beginning  of  spring; 
and  Prof.  Werner,  in  consequence 
of  the  doctor's  urgent  admonitions, 
declared  his  wish  to  take  a  journey 
on  the  Khine  with  his  daughter. 

"  The  women  must  go  away,"  re- 
peated the  doctor.  "  They  are  both 
becoming  hectic.  Heaven  knows  what 
is  the  matter  with  them  !  —  this  species 
confounds  all  the  wisdom  of  physi- 
cians. Medicine  helps  them  only  in 
the  rarest  cases :  the  dear  Lord,  air, 
and  light  must  cure  them.  I  verily 
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believe  the  little  one  is  longing  for 
her  tyrant ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  has  not  been  here 
ten  times  already  ! " 

Lulu  breathed  more  freely,  as  if  re- 
lieved from  a  burden,  at  the  prospect 
of  a  journey.  How  grateful  she  was 
to  her  father!  for  she  knew  he  was 
making  a  sacrifice  to  her,  in  leaving 
his  birds  and  flowers,  even  though  he 
knew  they  would  be  well  cared  for  un- 
der Jacob's  hands.  He  took  leave  of 
them  as  if  they  were  beloved  human 
beings.  Where  Werner  was  to  trav- 
el, he  did  not  know  himself,  —  only 
away,  as  Uncle  Fritz  said,  with  the 
pale  child. 

"  I  will  try  to  bring  your  wife  into 
a  better  state  in  time,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  If  you  are  away  a  month,  she 
shall  greet  you  with  the  most  cheerful 
face.  If  possible,  take  Lulu  some- 
where to  the  seaside." 

So  they  departed.  And  as  Frau 
Ernestine  held  her  child  in  her  arms, 
bidding  her  farewell  in  violent  agita- 
tion, these  scarcely  audible  words  fell 
upon  Lulu's  ear :  "  Send  for  him  ! " 

CHAPTER  XII. 
BY    THE    LONELY    FISHERMAN'S    COT. 

The  village,  with  its  cheerful,  newly- 
built  houses,  ^was  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  seashore ;  the  build- 
ings were  all  of  the  same  kind,  all  one 
story  high,  with  benches  before  the 
doors,  and  each  boasted  of  a  little  grass- 
plat.  Apart  from  the  village  stood  the 
one  picturesque  house,  —  a  large  fish- 
erman's cot,  evidently  very  old,  but 
covered  and  hidden  by  some  creeping 
vine,  as  perhaps  the  castle  of  Dorn- 
roschen  was  once.  The  windows 
peeped  through,  when  the  sunlight 
struck  them,  like  roguish  eyes;  and 
before  the  door  stood  an  old  tree,  on 
which  many  looked  with  envy,  it  was 


such  a  rarity  on  the  seashore.  Prom 
under  its  protecting  roof,  there  was  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  glassy  sea ; 
and  in  just  this  view  was  Prof.  Wer- 
ner absorbed.  He  sat  alone,  with 
his  hands  folded  upon  his  knees.  An 
expression  of  dreamy  happiness  was 
on  his  face ;  the  evening  wind  played 
with  his  gray  hair,  and  swayed  the 
branches  of  the  tree  above  him,  so 
that  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light 
flitted  over  the  fine  manly  brow,  and 
kindled  a  wonderful  glow  in  his  eyes. 
His  thoughts  wandered  far,  far  back 
into  the  past,  and  rested  there.  And, 
in  these  sweet  thoughts,  he  seemed  to 
be  a  youth  again;  his  hair  was  not 
turned  gray,  his  brow  was  smooth,  his 
cheeks  fresh  once  more,  the  blood 
ran  like  fire  through  his  veins.  A 
charming  figure  sat  by  his  side,  in 
his  dreams ;  wonderful,  burning  eyes 
met  his  own;  a  hand  held  his  im- 
prisoned; from  her  alone  came  that 
sweet  warmth  which  penetrated  to 
his  very  heart,  —  "  0  amor  qui  semper 
ardes"  murmured  Prof.  Werner. 

About  twenty  steps  from  him,  a 
young  couple  were  seated  on  an  up- 
turned fishing-boat,  in  earnest  con- 
versation, —  namely,  Lulu  and  Hippo- 
lytus.  Chance  had  led  the  young 
man  to  this  place,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks'  leave  of  absence  at  the  sea- 
shore. It  was  said  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  a  fair,  blue-eyed 
English  girl,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  great  wealth,  and  had  received 
much  attention  from  the  young  officers, 
as  she  often  rode  over  on  horseback 
with  her  father  from  S.  during  the 
time  of  military  parades.  The  slender 
daughter  of  Albion  was  certainly  far 
from  unfriendly  in  her  reception  of 
the  young  lieutenant;  and,  as  Hippo- 
lytus  spoke  English  tolerably  well,  he 
was  very  happy  to  play  the  part  of 
interpreter  between  the  barbarous 
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German  inhabitants  of  the  seashore, 
and  the  Englishman,  who  declared 
the  attainment  of  any  other  language 
than  his  own  to  be  pitiful  confusion. 

When  Lulu  and  her  father  came  to 
this  place,  she  thought  her  brother 
had  seemed  more  alarmed  than 
pleased  at  her  appearance ;  but  their 
relation  soon  assumed  the  old,  warm 
character.  How  much  there  was  to 
tell !  Lulu  shed  burning  tears  while 
describing  to  him  her  separation  from 
Oswald.  Oh  !  how  sweet  it  was,  to  be 
able  to  speak  freely  once  more,  with- 
out reserve,  and  to  allow  herself  to 
be  comforted !  But  the  brother  did 
not  know  how  to  console  her,  as 
Lulu  soon  found.  The  old  wound 
still  burned  continually;  yet  he  di- 
verted her,  and  had  much  to  tell  in 
which  she  was  interested.  They  often 
spoke  of  the  blonde  miss,  and  the 
young  girls  looked  stealthily  at  each 
other  in  passing,  with  a  very  earnest 
gaze ;  but  it  was  singular  that  Lulu 
did  not  feel  the  slightest  touch  of 
jealousy  when  Hippolytus  declared 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  old 
gentleman,  or  when  she  met  him,  on 
the  shore,  at  the  side  of  her  fair  rival. 

"  Hippolytus  is  indispensable  to  me, 
since  papa  likes  to  be  alone  so  much ; 
because,  alas  !  he  works  even  here," 
she  wrote  to  Aunt  Elsbeth ;  "  and  I  am 
still  sad:  the  sea  is  so  solemn, — the 
most  solemn  and  yet  the  most  glorious 
thing  one  can  see  on  earth.  Here 
could  your  little  Lulu  become  an 
authoress  in  earnest,  I  believe.  No- 
body hinders  her  from  writing  all  day 
long ;  every  thing  seems  rather  to  de- 
mand it.  Thought  after  thought, 
image  after  image,  come  over  me  in 
the  presence  of  the  sea,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  I  could  write  a  single  page 
now.  It  seems  strange  to  be  so  free 
and  unrestrained  as  I  am  here.  How 
often  did  I  desire  this  freedom  when 


Oswald  was  with  us,  but  now  it  tor- 
tures and  distresses  me  !  Ah  !  I  be- 
lieve it  is  best  for  us  to  be  kept  in 
prison  ;  that  is,  in  a  mild  one,  and  the 
cage  must  be  very  large  and  airy. 
When  I  see  you  again,  auntie,  I  will 
tell  you  why  Oswald  left  me  in  anger : 
you  shall  know  all.  It  was  one  of  my 
childish  ideas.  I  did  not  dream  that 
all  this  would  come  about :  you  will 
wonder  at  it,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
will  see  how  wrong  he  was  in  distress- 
ing me  so.  And  yet,  sometimes,  I  feel 
that  I  must  beg  his  pardon  ;  and,  if  he 
should  stand  before  me  now,  I  should 
certainly  do  it :  but  write  to  him,  — 
never,  never  !  My  little  secret  is  no 
sin  against  him  certainly ;  but,  had  I 
known  how  angry  he  would  be,  per- 
haps I  should  have  told  it  to  him.  I 
thought  then  that  the  truth  would 
separate  me  from  him ;  and  now  I 
am  separated  because  I  withheld  it. 
Alas  !  you  have  all  believed  my  word, 
have  never  imputed  wrong  to  me ; 
and  he,  who  ought  to  love  me  better 
than  you  all,  distrusts  me,  considers 
me  base.  Has  he,  indeed,  ever  loved 
me  ?  I  think  so  much  of  these 
things,  as  I  sit  here  by  the  sea,  and 
ask  myself  if  there  can  be  any  thing 
so  grand,  so  like  eternity,  as  this 
boundless  expanse  of  water.  I  thought 
true  love  was  infinite  ai}d  inexhausti- 
ble, like  the  sea.  Papa  seems  so 
happy  here  :  he  looks  fresher  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  I  myself  feel 
better  than  I  did  on  the  journey, 
when  I  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement, 
from  seeing  so  much  beauty  ;  but  the 
red  cheeks,  which  Uncle  Fritz  abso- 
lutely demands,  have  not  returned. 
Theresa  would  be  satisfied  with  my 
appearance  now.  We  are  to  leave 
this  place  in  a  fortnight :  will  you 
not  be  at  home  by  that  time  ?  Mam- 
ma enjoys  us,  and  I  enjoy  her  also; 
but  you  must  be  at  home  too,  for  the 
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house  seems  dreary  without  you,  as 
the  organist  said  in  one  of  his  letters 
k>  me.  I  believe  he  is  about  to  visit 
a  relative  in  the  Thuringian  Forest, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many  years. 
I  think  he  may  go  to  see  you  also. 

"  Theresa  is  now  in  D,  with  a  friend. 
She  will,  of  course,  be  with  Oswald  very 
often.  I  do  not  know  why  it  pains  me 
so  to  think  of  that.  Do  you  know,  dear- 
est auntie,  whether  he  is  well  ?  Mam- 
ma does  not  write  one  word  about  him ; 
and  —  I  can  ask  you,  but  not  mamma. 
Hippolytus  will  go  home  with  us. 
He  is  kind,  and  I  am  really  glad  that 
he  is  here ;  but  it  is  wonderful  that 
he  does  not  look  so  handsome,  or  seem 
so  entertaining,  as  he  did  when  I  first 
knew  him.  I  believe  it  was  very  hot 
during  the  parades :  perhaps  he  was 
sunburnt  then,  and  has  become  some- 
what indolent  besides." 

Was  it  not  a  romantic  situation  for 
a  young  lieutenant,  sitting  in  a  fish- 
erman's boat,  opposite  a  charming 
girl,  to  whom  he  was  repeating  Heine's 
poetry  ?  How  beautiful  did  his  little 
sister  Lulu  appear  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment. His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
face  again  and  again.  She  had 
thrown  a  kerchief  of  some  red  wool- 
len material  over  her  head,  and  her 
pale  face  and  magic  eyes  looked 
out  charmingly  from  the  deep  color. 
How  colorless  and  uninteresting,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  the  face  of  his 
English  friend  appear !  How  tiresome 
were  her  speeches,  in  comparison 
with  Lulu's  fanciful  words !  And  how 
strongly  did  he  feel  the  marvellous 
fascination  of  her  whole  appearance, 
when  by  the  side  of  the  fair  lady  with 
whom  every  thing  was  so  convention- 
al !  As  Lulu  sat  thus,  looking  out 
over  the  sea,  and  her  sweet  breath 
touched  the  cheek  of  Hippolytus,  she 
seemed  to  him  more  captivating  than 
any  thing  in  the  world.  Every  thing 


else  was  forgotten.  It  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  that"  destiny  had 
brought  them  together  here, — that  he 
was  to  love  her.  He  had  thought  it 
all  over  seriously,  —  how  much  they 
would  need ;  how  much  the  salary  of 
a  lieutenant,  added  to  the  earnings 
of  a  young  German  writer,  would  pro- 
cure for  them ;  and  sighed,  in  the 
midst  of  his  calculations,  at  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  spending  his, life 
on'  a  fishing-boat,  as  he  was  just  now 
doing.  Every  deprivation  appeared 
slight  to  him  at  this  moment ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  epaulets  of  a  major  might  be 
presented  to  him  by  the  next  Christmas. 
Lulu's  pen  would  bring  them  a  thousand 
thalers  a  year,  at  least ;  on  that  and 
his  pay,  they  could  doubtless  live  in 
some  way.  What  could  the  trumpery 
of  a  woman's  toilet  cost !  And  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  two  persons 
was  not  worth  speaking  of,  Cham- 
pagne being  used  only  on  festival 
days.  All  the  earthly  goods,  all  the 
treasures  which  the  young  islander 
possessed  in  full  measure,  seemed  to 
him  miserable  dust.  Love  is  the  high- 
est thing  on  earth,  as  it  has  ever  been ; 
and  who  was  more  worthy  to  be  loved 
than  his  little  sister ;  or  to  love,  than 
he,  —  Hippolytus,  second  lieutenant 
of  the  F.  Hussars  ?  An  earnest  dec- 
laration, a  question  involving  the 
happiness  of  his  whole  life,  was  just 
hovering  upon  his  lips.  The  coveted 
steed,  and  all  his  wild  desires,  were 
forgotten.  Romance  conquered  them 
all.  "  Sweet  little  sister,"  he  began 
softly.  Then  the  post-boy  stepped 
up,  bringing  a  letter  for  the  "Herr 
Lieutenant."  Poetry  was  driven 
away  by  sober  prose.  The  lips  of 
Hippolytus  were  closed.  He  opened 
the  letter  hastily,  with  a  look  of  vex- 
ation. It  bore  the  postmark  of  Lu- 
lu's native  town,  and  the  address  was 
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in  the  hand  of  his  servant.  Numer- 
ous little  sheets,  of  an  ominous  uni- 
form shape,  fell  out,  which  Hippoly- 
tus  gathered  up  angrily.  "  Why  does 
the  blockhead  send  my  bills  here  ?  " 
he  murmured.  But  the  letter  con- 
tained something  else, — printed  leaves. 
Lulu  uttered  a  little  cry :  a  burn- 
ing flush  passed  over  her  face ; 
there  were  her  stories  about  the  flow- 
ers, and  all  eyes  could  read  them.  She 
seized  the  leaves  with  a  trembling 
hand.  The  letters  danced  before  her 
eyes,  her  heart  beat  violently.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  read 
the  title ;  and  the  voice  of  Hippolytus 
seemed  far  away,  as  he  said,  "Dear 
sister,  let  me  read  the  first  one  to 
thee  ! " 

So  she  passed  the  sheets  to  him, 
leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  intently  upon  his  face.  He 
read,  and  she  listened.  Her  own  pro- 
ductions fell*  upon  her  ear  like  some- 
thing strange  and  new.  At  times, 
she  would  have  liked  to  say,  "How 
pretty  that  is ! "  and,  again,  she 
shrank  from  the  idea  that  all,  all,  even 
the  greatest  strangers,  could  now  read 
her  fancies. 

"  How  charming,  Lulu ! "  cried  the 
lieutenant  enthusiastically,  as  he 
closed.  "It  pleases  me  better  in 
print  than  in  the  manuscript.  How 
canst  thou  do  it  ?  Wilt  thou  not  give 
me  lessons  in  authorship  ?  Who 
could  write  so  ?  " 

It  was  singular,  but  his  praise  al- 
most wounded  her.  She  felt  a  sudden 
desire  to  be  alone :  his  presence  dis- 
turbed her. 

"  Go  now,  dear  brother,"  she 
begged :  "  I  would  like  to  go  to  papa. 
He  must  now  know  all."  Hippoly- 
tus, meanwhile,  was  tearing  open  the 
envelope  of  a  letter.  Two  ten-thaler 
notes  fell  out. 

"  Lulu,  this  is  for  thee  ! "  he  cried 


laughingly.  "  Behold  a  little  bit  of 
my  new  horse  ! " 

A  deep  flush  overspread  the  charm- 
ing face.  "Do  not  be  angry  with 
me,"  she  pleaded  softly  and  timidly. 
"  For,  really,  I  thought  it  would  be 
very  different.  I  did  not  know  that 
they  —  my  aunt  said  —  no,  no,  it  must 
be  a  mistake.  Let  us  first  hear  what 
they  say  about  it."  And,  with  loud 
laughter,  the  young  man  read, — 

"Sir,  —  I  enclose  your  truly  charm- 
ing work  with  these  lines.  It  fills  al- 
most ten  sheets,  and  will  certainly 
find  a  circle  of  readers.  Wherefore, 
I  now  'entreat  you  to  send  me  more 
of  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
shall  increase  the  compensation  here- 
after ;  but  at  present,  considering  that 
it  is  your  first  production,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  my  journal, 
I  cannot  offer  you  more  than  the  en- 
closed sum.  We  usually  pay  nothing 
for  first  attempts,  and  only  make 
an  exception  in  your  case,  from  the 
hope,  that,  by  a  prudent  expenditure 
of  your  funds  in  a  few  bottles  of  Ca- 
nary, new  thoughts  and  images  will 
arise  for  our  benefit.  I  shall  hope  for 
a  continuance  of  your  contributions, 
and  must  make  one  condition,  —  that 
you  will  not  enter  into  correspondence 
with  any  other  journal.  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  a  work  of  similar  size 
and  contents  in  about  fourteen  days, 
and  will  place  a  double  price  at  your 
disposition.  We  will  collect  these 
sketches,  and  publish  them  in  a  book. 
"  With  distinguished  regard,  &c." 

"Now,  Lulu,"  said  Hippolytus, 
"  thou  seest  that  I  might  become  a 
general,  at  least,  before  the  horse  is 
earned.  This  little  note  is  hardly 
enough  to  buy  a  paltry  meal.  What 
dost  thou  think  ?  Shall  we  order  it 
at  once  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  put  the  money  at  interest 
for  the  present.  Thou  must  and  shalt 
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have  thy  horse,  at  all  events!  The 
beginning  of  every  thing  is  difficult, 
it  seems.  Thou  mayst,  perhaps,  think 
of  some  little  services  by  which  thou 
canst  earn  extra  pay,  Hippolytus ;  and 
I  shall  go  on  writing  immediately ;  so 
I  hope  we  shall  make  more  rapid 
progress.  Thou  canst  not  think  how 
many  ideas  come  to  me  here.  Now 
go  and  consider,  and  let  me  know  to- 
morrow if  thou  thinkest  of  any  thing." 

He  promised  to  do  as  she  wished, 
kissed  her  little  hands  thoughtfully, 
helped  her  down  from  the  boat,  and 
wandered  along  to  the  shore. 

"  I  know  of  a  way  to  gain  money, 
and  more  than  a  horse  besides.  But 
perhaps  it  would  break  Lulu's  heart. 
She  loves  me ;  and  she  is,  indeed,  too 
charming.  Why  is  every  thing  so 
imperfect  in  this  world  ?  and  why  do 
so  few  have  money?"  And  never 
had  Miss  Eveline  appeared  so  tiresome 
as  just  at  this  moment,  when  she  ap- 
proached him  by  the  side  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  smiled  coldly  upon  him.  He 
drew  her  attention  to  the  beautiful 
sunset ;  and,  with  her  blue  eyes  wan- 
dering absently  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  she  said,  quietly  as  ever, 
"Very  nice  indeed,  —  exceedingly 
nice ! " 

CHAPTER    XIII. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

"  Papa  !  will  you  not  read  this  little 
story  ?  Hippolytus  has  received  it 
very  opportunely,  and  has  just  read  a 
little  bit  of  it  to  me,"  said  Lulu,  as 
she  laid  the  mysterious  leaves  on  the 
table  before  her  father.  "  It  treats  of 
flowers  and  birds,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  it  pleases  you." 

"Well,  there  is  still  light  enough, 
and  I  am.in  the  mood  for  it.  Give  it 
to  me.  But  you  are  pale,  my  child. 
Bo  you  not  feel  well  ?  Shall  we  not 


take  a  walk  on  the  shore  ?  "  he  added, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"  By  no  means ! "  cried  the  young 
girl  in  terror ;  for  the  thought  of  going 
among  men  now  was  intolerable  to 
her.  She  felt  as  if  every  one  must 
read  upon  her  brow  that  she  had 
written  the  dreams  of  the  flowers. 

"  I  would  much  rather  rest  now, 
papa.  I  have  been  talking  so  much 
with  Hippolytus ! " 

"Where  is  he?" 

<cGone  to  see  his  English  friends." 

The  old  man  cast  an  anxious  look 
upon  his  child. 

"Do  you  think  he  likes  to  go 
there?" 

"  Why  should  he  not  ?  " 

"  I  mean  —  does  the  young  lady 
please  him  ?  " 

"I  have  never  thought  of  that, 
papa.  How  could  she  please  him? 
Hippolytus  is  so  poetical ;  and,  when- 
ever any  poem  is  read,  Miss  Eveline 
always  asks,  '  What  is  the  use  of 
it?'" 

Werner  smiled,  and  quietly  stroked 
the  curly  hair  of  his  darling  back 
from  her  forehead,  as  it  had  been 
treated  rather  unmercifully  by  the 
sea-breeze.  This  child  looked  so 
cheerful  and  so  confident,  —  no,  from 
this  quarter  no  cloud  threatened  them. 
The  silent,  darling  wish  of  his  heart 
should  yet  be  fulfilled,  and  the  "  chil- 
dren "  would  become  happy. 

He  threw  his  arm  about  his  daugh- 
ter, and  began  to  read.  Lulu  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon 
her  father.  She  trembled,  and  her 
heart  beat  violently.  Her  father 
sighed  deeply  a  few  times ;  then  he 
folded  the  leaves  together.  Deep  si- 
lence. Lulu  raised  her  head  timidly, 
and  ventured  to  cast  a  look  on  the 
beloved  face.  His  gaze  was  far  away, 
and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
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"  Would  that  I  could  have  painted 
that  sweet,  charming  picture!"  he 
said.  "  It  seems  taken  from  my  very 
soul ! » 

With  a  cry  of  rapture,  Lulu  threw 
herself  into  her  father's  arms.  "  0 
papa,  papa,  I  am  so  happy ! "  she 
cried  in  ecstasy.  "  That  was  my  se- 
cret. I  wrote  these  tales,  —  I,  thy  Lu- 
lu ;  and  no  one  knew  it  but  Hippoly- 
tus!  Aunt  Elsbeth  must  have  this 
copy ;  but  I  would  rather  not  say  any 
thing  to  mamma  about  it,  and  —  Os- 
wald's mother  must  never  know  it !  " 


A  few  days  later,  Lulu  glided,  at 
twilight,  into  the  little  village  post- 
office,  with  a  packet  in  her  hand.  A 
thick  veil  hung  over  her  straw  hat, 
concealing  her  face.  It  was  a  secret 
course  on  which  she  had  ventured. 
After  a  long,  hot  conflict,  she  had  de- 
cided to  confess  every  thing,  — to  re- 
veal her  secret  to  her  former  betrothed. 
She  had  enclosed  the  printed  sheets, 
accompanied  by  the  following  words : — 

"  I  can  now  say,  and  I  wish  to  say, 
I  have  been  writing;  and  Hippolytus 
alone  knew  it.  I  feared  that  I  should 
forfeit  thy  love  if  I  revealed  this  to 
thee ;  and  so  I  concealed  my  secret, 
to  lose  thee  more  surely.  Hippolytus 
knew  about  it.  I  wrote  because  he 
wanted  a  horse,  and  had  debts  to  pay. 
I  wished  to  help  him.  That  is  all. 
Pardon  me.  This  is  the  only  desire 
which  I  may  still  be  allowed  to  have, 
in  Blinking  of  thee,  and  —  dear,  dear 
Oswald,  —  if  thou  wishest,  —  I  will 
never  do  it  again,  for  —  I  love  thee  ! 

"LULU." 

The  little  trembling  hand  laid  the 
packet  down ;  but  the  postmaster  had 
not  yet  come.  The  little  lamp  shone 
brightly  on  the  address,  —  so  brightly, 
that  Lulu  caught  the  packet  up :  it 


seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  could 
read  it.  Then  a  strong  hand  suddenly 
took  it  from  hers. 

"  By  your  permission,  the  one  ad- 
dressed will  receive  it  at  once,"  said 
a  well-known  voice,  trembling  with 
agitation.  "  May  I  offer  thee  my  arm, 
to  escort  thee  home  ?  " 

Involuntarily,  as  if  in  a  dream,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  man 
of  whom  she  was  just  thinking,  and 
who  had  met  her  by  enchantment,  as 
it  seemed.  They  went  along  together 
silently  ;  but  she  felt  his  heart  beating 
wildly  beneath  her  hand.  A  feeling 
of  unspeakable  happiness  canie  over 
her.  Was  this  the  earth,  which  her 
feet  were  touching  ?  That  wonderful 
sense  of  security,  which  she  had  al- 
ways felt  in  his  presence,  arose  anew  ; 
but  it  was  more  powerful,  more  intense, 
than  ever.  She  went  along  with  him, 
through  the  darkness  and  the  night. 
Whence  he  had  so  unexpectedly  come, 
why  he  was  there,  or  whither  he  was 
leading  her,  she  asked  not :  she  was 
with  him,  safe  for  all  eternitj^. 

When  they  reached  home,  and  she 
found  herself  in  Oswald's  arms,  the 
feeling  of  love  for  him  streamed  like 
sunshine  over  her  soul ;  and  she  could 
only  reply  with  smiles  and  tears  to  his 
passionate  question,  "Beloved,  canst 
thou  forgive  me?  wilt  thou  try  me 
once  more  ?  "  Who  can  describe  the 
scene?  She  did  not  hear  what  Oswald 
said  to  her  father,  —  she  only  saw  him, 
she  was  with  him  again.  How  had  it 
been  possible  to  give  him  up,  even  for 
an  hour  ? 

Werner's  eyes  turned  often,  with  a 
strange  look  of  inquiry,  to  the  face  of 
his  child.  At  last  he  said  softly, 
"Lulu,  there  is  a  letter  from  Hippoly- 
tus, which  came  about  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  ! " 

"  Oswald,  take  it ! "  said  Lulu,  with 
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a  smile ;  but  Altenberg  laid  it  in  the 
little  hand  of  his  bride. 

"  That  is  thy  secret ! "  he  said,  smi- 
ling brightly. 

"Yes,  but  thou  must  and  shalt 
share  it  with  me  this  time :  thou 
canst  look  over  my  shoulder." 

Hippolytus  wrote,  — 

"  Sweet  little  sister,  —  I  cannot  tell 
thee  what  is  in  my  heart,  I  must 
write  it  to  thee.  I  have  not  slept  the 
whole  night ;  and  ten  times  I  have 
started  to  go  to  thee,  but  always 
turned  back.  Lulu,  thou  knowest 
how  I  love  thee  "  — 

Here  the  reader  paused,  and,  raising 
her  eyes,  looked  upon  her  betrothed 
with  an  expression  of  timid  tender- 
ness. She  met  a  radiant  glance  of 
love ;  and  a  little,  mocking  smile  quiv- 
ered about  Oswald's  mouth.  "  Bead 
on,  my  Lulu,"  he  whispered,  pressing 
his  lips  upon  her  hair. 

"  Thou  art  to  me  the  essence  of  all 
poetry  5  and  I  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine  that  thou  wouldst  love  me 
in  time,  and  that  we  might  marry. 
Thy  touching  sacrifice,  in  reference  to 
my  horse,  has  brought  a  thought  into 
my  mind,  which  pursues  me  like  a 
spectre,  and  gives  me  no  rest  by  day 
or  night.  I  know  thou  art  anxious 
about  me,  and  hast  lately  become  pale 
and  dreamy.  Thou  wouldst  always 
be  anxious  by  my  side.  Thou  wouldst 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  life  which  I 
might  bring  upon  thee  !  My  wants 
are  many,  dear,  bewitching  Lulu ;  a 
horse  is  not  all  I  need.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  always  spend 
more  than  my  salary  !  This  will  not 
be  so  when  my  pay  is  higher ;  but  I 
fear,  that,  until  I  become  general-in- 
ch ief,  thy  path  would  not  be  covered 
with  roses,  if  thy  fate  were  linked 
with  mine,  dear  sister.  I  can  only 
warn  thee  from  me,  with  a  bleeding 


heart.  0  Lulu,  I  shall  forever  long 
for  thee  !  Why  cannot  one  of  us  be 
rich  ?  Would  there  be  two  happier 
mortals  than  we,  below,  among,  or 
above  the  stars  ?  But  since,  alas !  I 
have  only  a  soldier's  means  (cruel 
word  of  a  pitiless  time  ! ),  and  as  I  can 
not  endure  that  thou  shouldst  have 
one  disquieting  thought  on  my  ac- 
count, I  have  firmly  resolved  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  thee,  —  the  greatest 
which  a  man  can  offer,  —  myself." 

Here  Lulu  uttered  a  cry,  and  let 
the  letter  fall.  "  0  Oswald  !  the  un- 
happy man  is  going  to  shoot  him- 
self!" 

Altenberg  whispered.  "Be  easy, 
my  love.  One  who  is  about  to  die 
does  not  write  such  long  letters. 
Bead  on  without  fear,  it  will  all  end 
well." 

The  sheet  which  he  handed  her 
still  trembled  in  her  hand.  Her  eye 
hastily  ran  over  the  following  lines  :  — • 

"  Therefore  I  shall  —  marry  Miss 
Eveline,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  pro- 
saic moneyed  man.  O  Lulu  !  she  does 
not  need  to  write  night  and  day  to 
procure  a  horse  for  me,  and  would  not 
do  it,  I  fear.  Her  father's  purse 
would  furnish  a  whole  stable  full  of 
horses;  so  thou  mayest  be  easy  on 
my  account.  I  shall  marry  solely  for 
this  reason,  —  to  save  thee  all  anxiety 
on  my  behalf.  Ah  !  I  had  thought  it 
would  be  so  sweet  to  hear  thee  say, '  I 
love  thee ! 7  and  now, '  I  love  you ! '  are 
the  words  which  will  be  spoken.  Miss 
Eveline  loves  me,  in  her  way,  passion- 
ately and  jealously ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  makes  me  love  her  in  return  is 
the  confession  that  she  admires  thee. 
She  longs  to  know  thee,  as  she  has 
never  yet  longed  for  any  thing  in  the 
world. 

"  Dear  sister,  give  me  thy  advice.  I 
will  follow  it  blindly  j  but  write  im- 
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mediately,   for  I  am  in  a  miserable 
condition. 

" '  Two  souls,  alas,  dwell  in  my  breast ! ' 

"  I  cry  with  Faust. 
"  Ever  faithfully, 

"  Thine  adoring  brother,  even 
to  his  latest  breath, 

"H.  vonM. 
t(  Alas  !  only  a  lieutenant." 

Two  days  later,  the  company  at  the 
seashore  had  something  new  to  ob- 
serve, —  two  young  bridal  couples,  — 
the  handsome  lieutenant  with  the  fair 
Miss  Eveline,  and  the  charming  little 
daughter  of  the  professor  with  a 
stately-looking  man  who  was  registered 
as  Prof.  Altenberg. 

"  Ah,  Hippolytus,  I  wish  thou  wert 
as  happy  as  I  am ! "  said  Lulu  to  her 
brother  one  day.  I  tell  thee,  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  us  women  to  be  tyran- 
nized over  a  little  bit.  You  alone  are 
born  to  rule,  let  the  world  say  what  it 


will ;  and  we 


must  even  serve,  how- 


ever much  we  may  resist.  If  we 
would  give  and  receive  happiness, 
this  must  be  so.  But  may  God  grant 
us  a  good  master  and  a  comfortable 
service  !  "  she  added,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  to  rule  !  "  sighed  the  hand- 
some lieutenant,  considering  whether 
Eveline  would  declare  herself  ready  to 


serve: 
The    answer 
«  No ! » 


of    his     heart    was, 


"  I  do  not  yet  know  exactly  why 
thou  earnest  so  suddenly,  before  I  had 
summoned  thee,"  said  Lulu  to  her 
betrothed,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 

"  Simply  because  I  could  not  hold 
out  any  longer." 

"And  dost  thou  truly  forgive  me 
for  trying  to  emancipate  myself  from 
thee,  and  venturing  to  write  ?  " 

They  were  standing  on  the  veranda. 


The  last  roses  were  blooming  in  the 
garden;  the  moonlight  lay  upon  the 
old  trees.  A  table  was  spread  before 
the  entrance,  and  was  surrounded  by 
familiar  forms  and  happy  faces.  They 
were  discussing  a  bowl  of  punch  which 
Uncle  Fritz  brewed,  and  the  bridal  pair 
had  slipped  away  from  the  merry  con- 
versation. Frau  Altenberg  watched 
the  two  with  a  look  of  the  most  fer- 
vent joy,  as  they  walked  about  with 
arms  intwined. 

She  had  been  a  guest  in  the  Wer- 
ner mansion  eight  days.  How  had 
the  child  been  able  to  steal  into  her 
heart  so  quickly  and  entirely  ?  Every 
thing  about  Lulu  pleased  her  now; 
and  her  son  maintained,  in  jest,  that 
she  was  more  fervent  in  praise  of  his 
bride  than  himself.  The  mother's 
heart  and  the  mother's  eyes  had  seen 
this  one  thing:  Lulu  loved  Oswald. 
What  had  she  now  to  fear  ?  And  so 
the  fine,  stately  lady  allowed  Uncle 
Fritz  to  pay  court  to  her,  who  sol- 
emnly declared  that  she  was  the  first 
healthy  person  he  had  seen,  and  that 
he  could  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet; 
while  the  organist  whispered  with 
Aunt  Elsbeth,  whose  beautiful  eyes 
shone  as  if  they  were  glorified. 

Frau  Ernestine  looked  ten  years 
younger ;  and  Werner  was  surprised 
to  see  how  pretty  his  wife  was,  as  he 
gave  her  his  hand  with  a  happy  smile. 
How  warmly  did  she  grasp  that  slen- 
der hand  !  Then  she  bent  and  kissed 
it.  How  this  simple,  humble,  truly 
womanly  caress  touched  him  !  Plow 
he  vowed  in  his  heart  to  love  this 
woman,  and  be  grateful  to  her,  all  his 
life,  to  cleave  more  and  more  closely 
to  her,  and  find  in  her  love  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  child,  who  was 
to  follow  her  husband  on  the  morrow, 
in  obedience  to  the  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  thy  husband  "  ! 
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"  Then  thou  dost  really  forgive 
me  ?  "  whispered  the  bride.  Oswald 
closed  the  sweet,  questioning  mouth 
with  a  kiss. 

"  0  Lulu !  I  am  proud  of  thee : 
let  me  confess  it.  Will  my  little 
maiden  laugh  at  me,  if  I  ask  her  to 
write  more,  when  she  has  become  my 
wife  ?  I  have  been  a  stern  husband 
to  thee  before  marriage  my  beloved: 
let  me  be  thy  bridegroom  after  it. 
Here  are  my  hands !  Bind  them ! 
I  am  thy  possession.  The  plan  of 
education  is  given  up.  Go,  with  thy 
thoughts,  whither  thou  wilt ;  only  let 
thy  heart  stay  with  me." 

Then  the  little  soft  hands  of  the 
girl  enclosed  the  firm,  manly  hand, 
and  two  lovely  lips  kissed  it,  with  just 
the  same  humility,  the  same  love, 
with  which  Frau  Ernestine  had  just 
kissed  the  hand  of  her  husband.  How 
happy  would  Frau  Altenberg  have 
been,  had  she  seen  it ! 

Somewhat  later,  Lulu  questioned 
her  mother-in-law  about  Theresa. 
"Has  she  really  gone  to  the  East, 
and  entirely  alone?  What  an 
idea!" 

"  No ;  her  friend,  Iduna  Walter,  has 
accompanied  her.  Theresa  desired  to 
collect  materials  for  a  new  romance. 


She  declares  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  The  two  ladies 
are  travelling  in  male  costume.  Say 
no  more  about  it,  my  child.  I  believe 
she  has  experienced  some  disappoint- 
ment of  the  heart.  If  she  could  only 
find  a  publisher  !  Thus  far,  her  works 
are  laid  up  in  manuscript.  Thank 
God,  that  Oswald  did  not  choose  her ! 
Any  thing,  for  Heaven's  sake,  but  an 
authoress ! " 

Lulu  blushed,  and  timidly  sought 
the  eyes  of  her  betrothed.  She  was 
still  anxious  lest  her  mother-in-law 
should  discover  the  sin  of  which  she 
had  herself  been  guilty. 

But  the  worthy  lady  looked  affec- 
tionately upon  her,  as  Oswald  repeat- 
ed, while  a  mischievous  smile  played 
round  his  mouth,  "  That  is  true,  mam- 
ma; any  thing  but  an  authoress  !" 


Lulu's  "  Sketches "  were  often  re- 
printed :  but  her  second  volume  was 
much  delayed ;  for  the  little,  plump 
hands  of  children  often  took  the  pen 
from  hers.  Her  works  were  now 
printed  with  her  "  married  name " 
upon  the  title-page ;  even  her  mother- 
in-law  having  been  won  over,  not  only 
to  love  the  writer,  but  to  enjoy  her 
fame. 


NANCY   IN   LOEEAINE. 


BY    C.    H.    GATES. 


NANCY  is  a  town  of  rather  more 
than  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a  very  flourishing 
branch  of  manufactures,  — that  of  em- 
broideries of  rather  a  cheap  kind  ;  in 
which  industry,  some  fifteen  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand  persons  are  actually 
employed.  It  is  situated  in  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain,  on  the  left  bank 


of  the  Eiver  Meurthe,  and  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  Moselle, 
on  the  Eastern  Eailroad  of  France, 
which  connects  Paris  directly  with 
Strasbourg  and  the  contiguous  Ger- 
man provinces  of  the  Ehine ;  being 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris, 
and  not  quite,  that  distance  from 
Strasbourg.  It  is  within  about  forty 
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miles  of  Metz ;  wliicli  is  to  France,  in 
one  sense,  what  Woolwich  is  to  Eng- 
land :  viz.,  the  head-quarters  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  a  fortress  of  very  great 
strength  ;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  it  was  reputed  the  strongest 
place  in  France. 

Nancy  itself  is  not  a  fortified 
town ;  it  was  surrounded  in  old  times 
by  walls  and  fortifications,  which 
made  it,  for  those  days,  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance.  But  these 
no  longer  exist ;  or,  if  they  are  kept 
up  at  certain  points,  it  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  collecting  the  octroi  du- 
ties, which  are,  throughout  France, 
imposed  on  provisions  and  certain  ar- 
ticles entering  towns  from  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Nancy  of  the  present  day  is 
no  longer  the  Nancy  of  yore ;  and 
the  town  has  so  outrun,  in  every 
direction,  its  former  limits,  that,  in 
many  parts,  there  are  almost  as  many 
houses  outside  the  old  walls  as  there 
are  inside.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered, to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  open  town.  It  is  a  handsome 
place,  with  broad  and  well-laid-out 
streets ;  a  cathedral,  not  of  much  ar- 
chitectural effect,  however  ;  a  charm- 
ing park,  or  public  promenade,  called 
La  Pepinwre,  in  which  there  are  a 
great  many  fine  old  trees,  and 
which,  being  of  some*  considerable 
extent,  and  situated  quite  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  is  a  favorite  and 
charming  resort.  The  place,  or  pub- 
lic square,  of  Nancy  is  famous ;  in- 
deed, the  people  of  the  town  say  it  is 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  to 
be  seen  in  Paris  itself ;  not  so  much 
for  its  size,  which  is  not  very  great, 
as  for  its  graceful  proportions,  and 
the  elegant  buildings  which  surround 
it,  and  give  it  symmetry  and  charac- 
ter. 

One   whole   side   of  the   place   is 


taken  up  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville ^  a 
building  whose  extensive  and  majes- 
tic faqade  produces  a  striking  effect ; 
and  which,  besides  being  used  as  offices 
for  municipal  purposes,  contains,  in  one 
of  its  wings,  a  public  library  of  some 
extent,  and  a  collection  of  pictures, 
some  of  which  possess  merit  and  are 
of  local  interest.  The  side  to  the 
left  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  adorned 
by  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  an  aristocratic  club- 
house ;  while  the  opposite  side  has  a 
large  and  handsome  theatre. 

The  end  facing  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
has  not  any  large  or  striking  build- 
ings ;  but  one  sees,  opening  from  it,  a 
handsome  avenue,  planted  with  shade- 
trees,  and  flanked  by  lofty  and  aristo- 
cratic-looking dwelling-houses,  which 
leads  to  the  site  upon  which  stood, 
in  other  days,  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  but  is  now  occu- 
pied by  an  extensive  building,  that 
serves  for  the  official  residence  of 
the  marshal,  or  general  officer,  com- 
manding the  military  district  of 
which  Nancy  is  the  head-quarters. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit,  it  was  thus 
occupied  by  Marechal  Canrobert,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  district. 
Each  corner  of  the  place,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  has  a 
handsome  fountain,  arranged  with  ar- 
tistic effect,  and  adorned  with  much 
ornamental  gilding ;  while  in  the 
centre,  and  facing  the  avenue  above 
spoken  of,  stands,  on  a  lofty  pedestal, 
a  full-length  pedestrian  statue  of  the 
last  duke  of  Lorraine,  of  that  Stanis- 
laus who  had  been  king  of  Poland, 
and  whose  daughter  became  the  bride 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 

When  one  has  been  a  king,  it  must 
be  somewhat  humiliating  to  descend 
to  the  rank  of  a  duke,  and  especially 
of  a  province,  which  though  not  at 
that  time  directly  incorporated  with 
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France,  as  it  became  after  the  death 
of  Stanislaus,  must,  from  its  position, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  more  or  less 
subject  to,  and  dependent  upon,  its 
powerful  and  ambitious  neighbor. 
Knowing,  however,  the  unsettled 
state  of  Poland  at  the  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Stanislaus,  the  continual 
strife  and  dissension  of  which  it  was 
the  theatre,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  maintaining  himself 
there  at  any  time,  it  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  hazarding  too  much  to  say 
that  the  apparent  loss  must  have 
proved  a  real  gain ;  and  that  it 
must,  in  verity,  have  been  far  more 
pleasant  to  rule  in  peace  and  quiet, 
as  Grand  Duke  of  Lorraine,  at 
Nancy,  than  to  carry  on  a  perpetual 
warfare  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
his  right  to  be  king  of  Poland. 

However  that  may  have  been, 
Stanislaus  seems  to  have  accepted  his 
position  with  philosophic  calmness 
and  resignation.  He  probably  judged, 
that,  as  the  people  of  Poland  would 
not  have  him,  it  was  better  to  concili- 
ate his  new  subjects  of  Lorraine,  and 
gain  their  affection  and  good  will ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  that  so  effectually,  and 
did  so  much  to  improve  the  capital 
of  his  new  possessions,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  "  Stanislaus  le 
JZienfaisant"  which  forms  part  of  the 
inscription  on  his  statue  in  the  square. 

And,  after  all,  Nancy  must  have 
possessed  much  to  render  it  interest- 
ing and  attractive  as  a  residence.  It 
had  been  skilfully  fortified,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  for  those  days;  and  what 
still  remains  of  the  old  ducal  palace, 
the  churches,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, proves  that  its  claims  to  architec- 
tural distinction  were  of  a  high  order. 
The  seat  of  a  rich  and  splendid  court ; 
the  head-quarters  of  a  proud  and 


numerous  aristocracy ;  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  province  ;  boasting  a  uni- 
versity, and  other  literary  endow- 
ments, which  would  attract  to  it  and 
make  it  the  rendezvous  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  science  and  the  arts,  — 
the  society  of  Nancy  must  have  been 
of  a  superior  order,  and,  doubtless,  had 
much  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  those 
who  looked  for  something  beyond 
mere  sensual  enjoyment.  The  old 
dukes  of  Lorraine  had  always  prac- 
tised hospitality  on  a  truly  splendid 
and  princely  scale ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions which  are  given  of  their  ducal 
palace  attest  what  a  few  remains  still 
confirm,  that  it  was  very  extensive 
and  magnificent.  Indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  state  and 
pomp  of  that  grand  ducal  court  prob- 
ably surpassed  in  magnificence  that 
of  many  a  royal  house  of  the  age. 
Perhaps  in  no  point  was  their  love  of 
outward  show  and  display  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  than  in  the  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  the  carrying  of 
the  corpse  of  a  Grand  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine to  his  last  home ;  for  it  was  a 
proverbial  saying,  we  are  told,  in 
those  days,  that  there  were  three  cere- 
monies in  the  world  which  particularly 
merited  attention,  —  the  first,  the 
anointing  of  a  king  of  France  at 
Rheims;  the  second,  the  crowning 
of  an  emperor  of  Germany  at  Frank- 
fort ;  and  the  third,  the  interment  of  a 
Grand  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy. 

At  present,  of  course,  Nancy  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  can 
no  longer  boast  of  the  splendor  of 
former  days.  The  presence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  La 
Meurthe  can  hardly  atone  for  the  loss 
of  the  grand  ducal  court ;  nor  would 
the  person  of  the  marechal  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  district  be 
received  as  a  fit  and  sufficient  sub- 
stitute, or  representative,  o'f  the  proud 
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and  aristocratic  family  which  once 
ruled  in  those  splendid  halls,  of  which 
merely  a  vestige  is  left  at  the  present 
day  to  attest  their  magnificence,  and 
make  one  mourn  their  decay. 

It  is  still,  however,  the  residence 
of  very  many  old  and  noble  families  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  having  become,  in  ad- 
dition, the  head-quarters  of  the  indus- 
try to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  real  and  gene- 
ral prosperity  there  now  than  in 
former  days.  Among  the  noble  fami- 
lies who  reside  in  and  around  Nancy 
may  be  mentioned  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  family  of  d'Arc,  of 
which  Joanna  d'Arc,  La  Pucelle 
d' Orleans,  was  so  striking  a  represen- 
tative. The  little  hamlet  of  Domremy, 
where  she  was  born  and  lived,  is  only 
some  twenty-five  or  six  miles  away 
from  Nancy,  in  the  direction  of  Vau- 
couleurs  ;  and  a  visit  to  it  was  one  of 
the  pedestrian  excursions  which  I 
made  during  my  stay  at  Nancy,  and 
perhaps  the  one  which  interested  and 
gratified  me  more  than  any  other. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  whom 
Nancy  has  contributed  to  France  may 
be  mentioned  Isabey,  the  celebrated 
miniature  painter,  and  Gen.  Count 
Drouot,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
artillery  service  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  one  of  his  most  worthy  and 
trusted  officers,  remaining  true  to 
him  to  the  last  effort  at  Waterloo. 

Drouot  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  managed,  by  his  talent  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  to  pass  the 
examination  required  for  those  who 
,  wish  to  enter  the  artillery  branch  of 
the  military  service.  He  then  worked 
his  way  upward  by  his  own  merit, 
until  he  received  a  title  and  the  post 
of  chief  of  the  artillery.  His  native 
town,  proud  of  his  worth,  has  placed 
a  full-length  statue  to  him  on  one  of 
the  public  squares. 


Immediately  outside  of  Nancy,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  railroad  station, 
is  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Charles 
le  Temeraire,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
found,  after  the  battle  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  Kene,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
assisted  by  his  Swiss  allies.  The  en- 
gagement took  place  during  cold 
weather ;  and,  as  it  was  not  known 
what  had  become  of  Charles,  it  was 
one  or  two  days  before  the  body  was 
found ;  and  then  it  had  been  so  de- 
faced by  the  attacks  of  hungry  dogs, 
or  other  prowling  animals,  that  it  was 
hardly  recognizable,  —  a  sad  close  to 
his  ambitious  and  stirring  career ! 

In  addition  to  Nancy  itself,  I  visited 
several  places  around  which  presented 
points  of  interest.  Among  these  was 
a  little  town  called  St.  Nicolas,  about 
five  miles  away,  which  possessed  a 
very  splendid  church,  —  much  hand- 
somer, indeed,  than  any  thing  that 
Nancy  itself  can  show  at  the  present 
day.  Quite  close  to  this  little  town 
are  some  extensive  salt-mines,  which 
were  in  full  operation. 

Toul  is  a  little  place  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Nancy,  on  the  road  to 
Vaucouleurs,  but  is  a  fortress  of  con- 
siderable strength.  It  is  mentioned 
(Aug.  25)  as  a  place  where  a  stand 
may  be  made  by  the  French,  if  forced 
to  leave  Metz  and  Nancy  by  the 
advancing  Prussians. 

Luneville  is  a  small  town  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Nancy,  on  the  route  to- 
wards Strasbourg,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  the  station  of  four  regiments 
of  heavy  cavalry  and  some  batteries  of 
horse-artillery.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Stanislaus,  it  was  a  favorite  residence 
of  his ;  and  the  palace  which  he  used  to 
inhabit  is  now,  I  believe,  used  as  quar- 
ters for  the  military. 

I  may  mention,  with  respect  to  the 
public  institutions  of  Nancy,  one  more 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded, — 
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UEcole  des  Forestiers.  This  was  an  es- 
tablishment to  train  up  young  men 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  forestry  ; 
and,  as  the  Department  of  Woods  and 
Forests  is  charged  with  the  care  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  valuable  public 
property,  this  school  may  be  looked 
upon  as  useful  and  practical  to  a  high 
degree.  There  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  young  men  attached  to  it,  wear- 
ing a  green  uniform,  and  got  up  quite 
in  military  style. 

Nancy  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  French  town,  and  much  more  so 
than  Strasbourg  and  Mulhouse,  where 
perhaps  more  German  is  spoken  than 
French.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
my  intercourse  with  the  people,  they 
are  now  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
connection  with  France,  and  by  no 
means  desirous  of  being  re-annexed  to 
Germany.  The  expression  re-annexed 
is,  in  fact,  incorrect,  seeing  that  they 
never,  in  reality,  formed  part  of  Ger- 
many proper.  What  I  have  here  said 
of  the  people  of  Nancy,  I  mean  to  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lor- 
raine itself. 


A  French  gentleman  once  said  to 
me,  that  he  considered  the  depart- 
ments which  now  constitute  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace 
to  be  among  the  most  French  of  all 
France.  The  expression  is  a  strong 
one;  and  experience  alone  can  tell 
whether  it  is  justified,  and  whether 
the  peasantry  of  those  departments 
will  equal  the  patriotism  of  the 
other  populations  of  France  in  turn- 
ing out  en  masse  .to  resist  and  repel 
the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  their 
country. 

The  popular  romances  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  give  us  a  charming 
picture  of  the  public  spirit  with  which 
the  people  inhabiting  the  country  in 
and  around  the  mountains  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  which  are  close  to  Nancy,  turned 
out  to  resist  invasion  in  former  days. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Lorrainers  and  Alsacians  of  the  pres- 
ent time  retain  those  patriotic  senti- 
ments, and  will  take  the  same  steps 
to  manifest  their  devotion  to  their 
countrv  now  as  then. 


RAIN  AFTEE  DKOUGHT. 

BY   JOHN   W.    CHADWICK. 

A  PEW  short  hours  ago,  and  all  the  land 

Lay,  as  in  fever,  faint  and  parched  with  drought 

And  so  had  lain,  while  many  a  weary  day 
Dragged  the  long  horror  of  its  minutes  out. 


The  juiceless  fruits  fell  from  the  dusty  trees ; 

The  farmer  doubted  if  the  Lord  was  good, 
As,  sad,  he  watched  the  labor  of  his  hands, 

Made  useless  by  the  Day-god's  fiery  mood. 
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The  hot  streets  sickened  in  the  burning  glare ; 

The  roadsides  lost  the  glory  of  their  green ; 
No  second  growth  sprung  up  to  glad  the  eye, 

Where  once  the  mower  with  his  scythe  had  been. 

A  few  short  hours  ago !     And  now,  behold, 
Freshness  and  beauty  gleam  on  every  side ; 

The  earth  has  drunk  its  fill,  and  all  about 
The  amber  pools  are  stretching  far  and  wide. 

A  million  drops  are  flashing  in  the  sun ; 

The  springs  far  down  the  upper  wonder  know ; 
The  farmer  laughs,  and  little  cares  how  fast 

Through  his  torn  hat  the  cooling  streamlets  flow. 

And  all  the  fields  and  pastures  seem  to  say, 
With  joyous  smile  that  I  shall  ne'er  forget, 

And  all  the  flowers  and  trees  in  chorus  join, 

"  We  knew  'twould  come  ;  He  never  failed  us  yet." 

God  of  my  life,  as  God  of  all  beside, 

This  lovely  wonder,  which  thy  hand  hath  wrought, 

Quickens  in  thought  the  mercies  manifold 

Which  thy  great  love  into  my  soul  hath  brought. 

For  I  have  lain,  full  oft,  as  hot  and  dry 
As  ever  earth  in  summer's  fiercest  hour ; 

And  the  long  days,  slow  creeping  over  me, 
Brought  me  no  tokens  of  thy  gracious  power. 

Then,  at  thy  word,  down  fell  thy  spirit  rain ; 

I  felt  its  coolness  all  my  being  through ; 
Made  fresh  and  clean  and  joyous  every  whit, 

I  heard  the  whisper,  "  I  make  all  things  new." 

But  mine,  alas  !  was  not  the  holy  faith 

The  parched  earth  felt  through  all  her  thirsty  hours ; 

I  was  in  fear  that  never  more  again 

Should  I  be  quickened  by  the  heavenly  powers. 

So  shall  it  be  no  more ;  but,  though  I  lie 
For  many  days  as  one  thou  dost  forget, 

E-ecalling  this  glad  hour,  my  heart  shall  say, 
"  I  know  'twill  come  j  He  never  failed  me  yet." 
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PART    H. 


THE  Mormon  battalion,  on  its  re- 
turn to  Zion  through  California,  in 
1849,  left  some  of  its  members  on  the 
way.  Some  of  the  brethren  hired 
themselves  to  Capt.  Sutter,  who  was 
building  a  saw-mill  on  the  Ameri- 
can River,  and,  while  cutting  a  trench 
to  supply  the  mill  with  water,  discov- 
ered gold.  Then  came  the  feverish 
excitement  which  strewed  the  western 
plains  with  the  bones  of  so  many  gold- 
seeking  adventurers.  The  Mormons 
had  brought  to  Salt  Lake,  arid  pre- 
sented to  the  church,  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  precious  metal,  and 
the  Saints  were  touched  with  the 
gold-mania.  To  the  mines  !  was  the 
universal  cry.  In  this  emergency, 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  new 
colony  was  threatened,  Brigham 
Young  declared  to  his  congregation, 
"  Gold  is  fitted  to  pave  streets  with, 
to  roof  houses,  and  make  plate.  The 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  in  the  store- 
house of  the  Lord  ;  raise  grain,  build 
cities,  and  God  will  do  the  rest."  His 
wise  counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  people, 
obedient  in  all  things  to  his  sovereign 
will,  eagerly  turned  to  building  roads 
to  the  canons,  where  alone  they  could 
get  timber,  marking  out  fields,  and 
watering  them  by  canals  from  the 
streams  from  the  mountains.  Good 
houses  of  stone,  wood,  or  adobe,  sprung 
up  on  every  side.  Orchards  were 
planted  ;  and,  before  long,  apple,  pear, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees  were  in  full  bearing,  and  unsur- 
passed for  the  quantity  and  excellence 
of  their  fruit.  Coal,  iron,  and  sulphur 
were  soon  discovered  in  the  neighbor- 


hood, and  mills  and  factories  were 
built. 

The  Indians  gave  them  some  trou- 
ble, but,  by  decisive  measures,  were 
quieted,  and  kept  in  control. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hi- 
dalgo, in  1848,  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Mormons  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  without  their 
knowledge  :  so  that  those  who  are  so 
anxious  to  have  the  Government  de- 
stroy the  peaceful  community  at  Salt 
Lake  should  remember  that  the  same 
Government,  knowing  they  were  there, 
voluntarily  took  them  into  its  terri- 
tory with  all  their  heretical  doctrines. 

Although  the  Mormons  had  a  fully- 
organized  ecclesiastical  government, 
they  still  longed  for  the  institutions 
of  the  country  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  persecutions.  In  March,  1849, 
a  convention  was  called,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  State  of  Deseret 
framed,  and  sent  to  Washington  for 
the  approval  of  the  Government. 
This  year,  Capt.  Howard  Stansbury 
arrived  in  the  valley,  and  commenced 
that  admirable  survey  which  has 
proved  so  creditable  to  him,  and  so 
useful  to  his  successors.  The  account 
this  officer  gives  of  the  Mormon  his- 
tory and  institutions  seems  true  and 
fair. 

In  September,  1850,  Congress  re- 
jected the  proposed  State,  contracted 
its  limits,  and  made  it  a  Territory; 
while  California,  with  a  smaller  popula- 
tion, was  raised  into  a  State.  As 
some  compensation,  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  governor  and  Indian 
agent,  and  various  sums  of  money 
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were  appropriated  for  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  previous  year,  the  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Fund  Company  was 
formed;  and  emigrants  have  been  aid- 
ed in  their  travels  towards  this  new 
Zion,  binding  themselves  to  repay  all 
advances  as  soon  as  they  have  the 
means.  With  this  inducement,  many 
converts  came  from  Europe  and  else- 
where; some  actually  crossing  the 
plains  on  foot,  and  wheeling  in  bar- 
rows all  their  earthly  possessions : 
and  so  the  company  grew.  Settle- 
ments sprang  up  in  all  the  valleys,  and 
by  the  streams  of  fresh  water.  Flour 
and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  potteries, 
lime-kilns,  were  established,  and  the 
public  buildings  of  Salt-Lake  City 
commenced.  Missionaries  were  sent 
over  the  world ;  and  converts  were 
made  in  Iceland,  Italy,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  in  1852, 
Brigham  Young  published  the  revela- 
tion concerning  polygamy,  made  to 
Joseph  Smith  nine  years  before  ;  thus 
giving  the  Gentiles,  as  those  not  in 
the  Mormon  Church  are  called,  a  war- 
cry  in  the  new  persecutions,  which 
from  that  day  have,  with  few  inter- 
vals of  peace,  extended  to  the  present 
day.  The  Indians,  in  1853,  became 
troublesome,  and  forts  and  walls  were 
built  at  the  principal  settlements; 
those  about  Salt-Lake  City  are  still 
visible  on  the  north  and  east.  Capt. 
T.  W.  Gunnison,  and  several  of 
his  party,  were  massacred  by  the 
Pahvants,  while  making  government 
surveys  for  the  Pacific  railroads. 
Wakara,  the  chief  of  the  Utah  In- 
dians, who  were  most  active  in  this 
war,  died  in  1855 ;  and  it  is  said  that 
sixty  horses,  two  of  his  wives,  and  sev- 
eral prisoners,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomb.  But  Mormon  intercourse  with 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  valley  was 


usually  friendly.  In  the  words  of 
Young,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Saints,  "They  are  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  and  God  is  ever 
their  God.  Moreover,  a  pacific  policy 
is  the  cheapest  of  any  ;  it  is  preferable 
to  clothe  and  feed  than  fight  them. 
We  make  innumerable  efforts  to  en- 
lighten the  pagan  nations  of  distant 
lands  :  are  not  the  Indians,  who  live 
in  the  midst  of  us,  worth  as  much  as 
them  ?  Bestow  on  them,  then,  your 
faith  and  your  prayers.  At  the  same 
time,  be  on  your  guard  against  their 
savage  nature,  and  show  them  that 
you  are  their  superiors  by  your  virtue." 

In  1857-58,  the  poor,  persecuted 
Saints  were  pronounced  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce 
them,  because  they  drove  from  their 
midst  a  Federal  judge  whose  private 
life  was  marked  by  the  foulest  immo- 
rality. Not  one  officer  alone,  but  many 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  especially 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan,  had  proved  to  be  scoundrels 
unfit  for  decent  society ;  but  they 
were  men,  who,  unfortunately  for  our 
country,  had  influence  at  Washing- 
ton, and,  by  their  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion, induced  the  authorities  to  send 
troops  to  Salt  Lake.  The  troops  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Territory  ;  and 
the  Mormons,  with  the  memory  still 
fresh  of  the  treatment  of  their  women 
by  the  soldiers  formerly  sent  among 
them,  determined  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened incursion,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
burn  their  towns,  and  remove  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Government  whose 
few  ac1»s  of  liberality  had  been  overshad- 
owed by  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice.  In  the  memorial  of  the 
people  of  Utah  to  President  Buchanan, 
their  grievances  are  summed  up  as 
follows  :  — 

"1st.  The    Government  have  not 
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made  treaties  with  the  Indians, — 
have  not  paid  us  our  just  dues. 

"  2d.  They  have  heretofore  appoint- 
ed officers  to  preside  over  our  welfare, 
whose  very  presence,  it  is  widely  known, 
was  an  outrage  on  common  decency. 

"3d.  We  petitioned,  through  our 
assembly,  to  have  good  men  for  rulers, 
and  declared  that  such  would  have 
been  courteously  received,  and  strictly 
obeyed ;  but  it  was  plainly  stated, 
that,  if  such  men  were  sent  here  as 
had  been  previously,  they  would  be 
sent  back. 

"4th.  Because  our  legislatures 
dared  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition, 
we  are  denied  mail  facilities,  and 
branded  as  traitors." 

And,  after  denying  the  outrageous 
falsehoods  told  by  the  degraded  offi- 
cials, the  document  continues :  — 

"  From  current  reports,  we  learn  that 
you  have  appointed,  and  intend  im- 
porting, a  full  set  of  civil  (?)  officers 
for  Utah,  even  down  to  a  postmaster 
for  Great  Salt-Lake  City;  and  that 
they  are  fully  qualified  to  enjoy  the 
contempt  so  deservedly  bestowed  by 
the  Mormons  upon  their  predecessors, 
we  are  satisfied  beyond  doubt !  " 

The  Federal  Government  seems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  injustice 
of  its  course ;  and  Col.  Kane,  whose 
kindness  to  the  Mormon  exiles  from 
Nauvoo  has  been  mentioned,  was  sent 
to  reconcile  the  rebellious  Territory. 
He  was  successful;  and  Gov.  Gum- 
ming was  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
and  even  the  troops  were  permitted 
to  pass  through.  In  1860,  the  de- 
tachment was  removed  from  Utah,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 

Whatever  may  be  the  wicked  acts 
and  outrages  committed  by  the  Mor- 
mons, it  is  hard  to  put  the  persecu- 
tions they  suffered,  whether  on  some 
provocation  or  not,  in  any  other  light 
than  a  war  against  their  religion ;  and, 


as  the  history  of  the  Saints  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  marked  by  an 
uneventful  prosperity,  the  nature  of 
the  religion  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be 
considered. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Saints  is  to  believe  in  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  supreme 
council.  No  other  creed  is  required, 
and  there  is  probably  no  form  of  reli- 
gious belief  so  catholic ;  for  Jew,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  Christian  may  enrol 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
prophet,  without  any  suspicions  of 
heresy  should  they  still  hug  their  pet 
beliefs. 

But  the  elders  of  the  church,  of 
course,  have  a  creed,  or  doctrine  ;  and 
this  has  so  constantly  changed,  as 
circumstances  required,  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  understand  all  the  rev- 
elations and  sermons  of  the  early 
times  of  the  Mormon  Church,  if  we 
have  only  its  present  creed.  The  first, 
published  in  March,  1842,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"We  believe  in  God,  the  eternal 
Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  pun- 
ished for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for 
Adam's  transgression. 

"  We  believe,  that,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may 
be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

"  We  believe  that  these  ordinances 
are :  1st.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  2d.  Repentance.  3d.  Bap- 
tism by  immersion,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  4th.  Laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be 
called  of  God  by  prophecy,  and  by 
laying  on  of  hands  by  those  who 
are  in  authority  to  preach  the  gos- 
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pel,  and  administer  in  the  ordinances 
thereof. 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion that  existed  in  the  primitive 
Church ;  viz.,  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evangelists,  &c. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing, 
interpretation  of  tongues,  &c. 

"  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  correctly 
translated.  We  also  believe  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed ;  all  that  he  does  now  reveal ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal 
many  great  and  important  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  ten  tribes ;  that  Zion  will  be  built 
upon  this  continent;  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
that  the  earth  will  be  renewed,  and 
receive  its  paradisiacal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  al- 
low all  men  the  same  privilege,  let 
them  worship  how  or  where  they  may. 

"We  believe  in  being  subject  to 
kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates ;  in  obeying,  honoring,  and  sus- 
taining the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men.  Indeed,  we 
may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition 
of  Paul,  —  we  '  believe  all  things,' 
we  '  hope  all  things : '  we  have  en- 
dured many  things,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  '  endure  all  things.'  If  there 
is  any  thing  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
after  these  things." 

This  has  been  extended,  and  the 
psychology  of  Orson  Pratt  has  perme- 
ated the  whole  system.  The  doctrine 


of  God,  as  shown  in  various  sermons, 
is  this :  There  is  an  infinity  of 
gods,  but  with  one  chief;  they  have 
bodies  like  our  own  ;  they  have  mem- 
bers, organs,  speech,  locomotion, 
wives  (many).  Jesus  Christ  is  sub- 
ordinate to  his  Father,  the  great  chief 
of  gods,  and  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, but  all  things  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Father,  being 
of  the  same  mind  in  all  things :  all 
other  immortal  men  are  in  the  same 
way  subject  to  Christ.  A  perfect  and 
glorious  immortal  man  is  called  god  ; 
one  less  perfect,  but  yet  advancing,  is 
an  angel ;  an  immortal  human  being 
not  united  to  a  fleshy  tabernacle  is  a 
spirit ;  while  the  dweller  in  the  tab- 
ernacle of  flesh  is  an  ordinary  man. 
With  a  disgusting  consistency,  the 
Mormons  declare  that  Jesus  himself 
has  many  wives,  and  that  he  rides 
about  with  them  in  heaven,  in  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  four  white  horses.  The 
gods  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once ; 
this  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  an  infinity  of  individual  par- 
ticles, is  able  to  do. 

Jesus  was  not  begotten  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  flesh,  by  God. 
There  is  a  gentleman  devil,  who 
scorns  to  indulge  in  trivial  tempta- 
tions. Baptism,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  total  immersion,  simply  gives 
absolution  of  previous  sins  ;  hence  it  is 
only  for  adults,  and  must  be  repeated 
whenever  new  sin  is  committed  ; 
many  of  the  Saints  have  been  bap- 
tized many  times.  The  dead  are  also 
baptized  by  proxy ;  but  a  man  can 
only  be  baptized  for  one  of  his  own 
sex. 

A  proselyte  becomes  a  Mormon  not 
by  baptism,  but  by  the  laying-on  of 
hands  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
this,  like  baptism,  may  be  received 
many  times.  The  communion  is  ad- 
ministered every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
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the  tabernacle  at  Salt-Lake  City ;  and 
the  elements,  bread  and  water,  are 
partaken  of  by  all  present,  and  not 
by  a  small  minority,  as  in  most  Pro- 
testant congregations.  Marriage  does 
not  differ  from  the  forms  in  use  in 
Congregational  churches.  In  sick- 
ness, the  patient  is  anointed  with  holy 
oil,  and  rubbed  ;  and  miraculous  cures 
are  reported  under  this  oleopathic  sys- 
tem. 

Two  priesthoods  are  recognized, — 
that  of  Aaron  and  that  of  Melchise- 
dek.  To  the  former  the  bishops  be- 
long, and  to  the  latter  the  council  of 
the  presidency.  Both  are  hereditary, 
and  one  man  may  be  a  member  of 
both  orders.  Of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek,  we  have,  first, — 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
or  the  prophet-president,  with  two 
vice-presidents. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES,  who  are 
to  travel  and  preach. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  HIGH  PRIESTS. 

THE  SEVENTY. 

THE  BISHOPS,  who  are  to  attend  to 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  people. 

THE  ELDERS,  OR  PRIESTS. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

THE  DEACONS. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  GRAND 
PATRIARCH,  whose  chief  function  is  to 
pronounce  blessings  on  state  occasions. 
All  these  are  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
from  certain  candidates  proposed  by 
the  presidency.  No  title  is  allowed 
save  brother  or  sister  ;  and  the  presi- 
dent is  always  addressed  as  Brother 
Brigham.  No  robes  or  uniform  are 
worn  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church ; 
indeed,  it  is  common  to  see  the  apos- 
tles in  the  tabernacle  preach  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  and  sit  with  their  hats 
on. 

In  the  tabernacle,  the  services  are 
simple,  and  utterly  without  pomp.  A 
large  organ,  built  by  a  Mormon,  and 


a  numerous  choir,  furnish  music, 
the  hymns  being  from  the  selection  of 
Emma  Smith.  If  the  president 
preaches,  he  usually  occupies  a  lower 
seat  on  the  raised  platform.  Any 
one  may  be  called  on  to  pray  or  ex- 
hort, and  the  extemporaneous  sermons 
resulting  from  this  practice  are  ram- 
bling, and  often  objectionable  ;  but  the 
president  or  apostles  generally  extin- 
guish any  political  heresy  that  may 
thus  be  published,  by  a  final  address. 
Politics,  fashions,  agriculture,  indeed 
all  the  topics  of  present  interest,  are 
discussed  in  their  Sunday  meetings ; 
and  coarseness  and  profanity  often 
sully  the  lips  of  the  highest  dignitaries. 
So  little  sacredness  seems  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  place,  that  the  president 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  town-hall 
of  it  whenever  convenient.  The  Bible 
is  used  in  the  services ;  and  clergymen 
of  various  denominations,  who  may  be 
in  the  city,  are  invited  to  preach.  In- 
deed, the  pulpit,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
is  open  to  all  shades  of  religious  be- 
lief ;  and  Mormons  cast  it  in  the  teeth 
of  Christians,  that  theii  nulpits  are  not 
so  free  to  the  disciples  of  Joseph 
Smith. 

The  vast  congregation  of  from  six 
to  ten  thousand  souls  are  regaled  with 
strange  food.  In  one  sermon,  on 
Adam's  Fall,  they  were  told,  that, 
"  had  Adam  not  yielded  to  Eve,  he 
could  not  have  any  progeny,  and 
God's  command,  increase  and  multi- 
ply, could  not  have  been  fulfilled  ;  for 
Eve,  had  she  alone  sinned,  must  have 
been  eternally  separated  from  her 
husband,  who  would  have  remained 
in  Eden.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
his  thinking  of  this,  that  he  did  sacri- 
fice himself,  in  order  that  man  might 
exist."  If  we  are  to  judge  Mormon- 
ism  from  the  sermons  of  the  present 
day,  such  expressions  as  that  of  Heber 
C.  C.  Kimball,  who  exhorted  the  mis- 
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sionaries  tl  to  bring  to  the  flock  as 
many  ewe-lambs  as  possible,  but  to  be 
careful  to  keep  their  hands  off  them 
until  they  reached  the  fold,"  must 
have  their  weight ;  and  it  is  the  fact 
that  such  sermons  are  admirably  , 
adapted  to,  and  enjoyed  by,  the  rude 
and  ignorant  populace. 

The  Mormon  Church  has  a  sort  of 
freemasonry,  whose  different  stages 
are  attained  by  initiations  called  en- 
dowments. These  mysteries  will  be 
performed  in  the  temple  when  that 
strange  building  is  completed.  From 
accounts  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  truth,  the  endowments  are 
wise  instructions  in  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  (which  might  well 
have  a  place  in  any  religious  system), 
interspersed  with  miracle-plays  and 
mummery.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  ;  for,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  apostles,  "  If 
man  is  to  be  a  king  or  prince  in 
heaven,  his  wife  is  to  be  queen,  and 
must  be  fitted  for  that  high  position." 

The  gift  of  tongues  among  the 
Mormons  is  simply  this :  A  man  is 
inspired  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds 
quite  unintelligible  to  himself;  and 
another  person  is  inspired  to  interpret 
this  jargon,  although  this  interpreter 
cannot  reproduce  the  original.  It  may 
be  added  that  few  of  the  community, 
except  the  foreign  population,  under- 
stand any  language  but  their  native 
tongue. 

The  Saints  work  miracles  and  cast 
out  devils,  the  miracles  being  usually, 
if  not  exclusively,  healing.  Their 
prophecies  are  frequent ;  and  many 
have  been  already  fulfilled,  if  we  trust 
the  church  journals. 

When  a  person  joins  the  church, 
he  must  pay  into  the  treasury  a  tenth 
of  all  his  property,  and  each  year 
give  to  the  same  insatiable  receptacle 
a  tenth  of  his  increase.  Among  a 


people  like  the  Mormons,  much  of  this 
yearly  tax  must  be  paid  in  kind  ;  and, 
as  the  early  settlers  of  New  England 
contributed  to  the  needy  college  at 
Cambridge,  one  man  a  peck  of  beans, 
another  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  so  the 
inhabitants  of  the  poorer  villages  of 
Utah  bring  their  wheat  and  fruit  to 
the  tithing-house.  They  have  other 
taxes,  severe  enough ;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly prosperous,  and  soon  own  the 
land  they  till  so  carefully.  Every 
one  is  bound  to  go  as  a  missionary, 
even  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth, 
at  the  command  of  the  president ;  and 
it  is  said,  that,  when  a  man  becomes 
distasteful  to  the  supreme  authority, 
he  is  sent  to  preach  the  Mormon  gos- 
pel in  some  distant  land. 

The  two  most  terrible  charges 
brought  against  the  Mormons  are  po- 
lygamy, or,  more  properly,  polygyny, 
and  the  ruthless  murder  of  opponents 
by  the  so-called  Danites.  If  this  terri- 
ble branch  of  murderers  ever  existed  as 
an  organized  branch  of  the  church,  it 
is  certainly  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
has  never  been  more  terrible,  nor  com- 
mitted such  outrages,  as  the  "  Regu- 
lator" bands  of  many  of  our  so-called 
Christian  communities.  The  first 
charge  is,  unfortunately,  too  true.  And 
yet  the  extent  to  which  plurality  of 
wives  is  carried  is  greatly  over-es- 
timated. Not  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Mormon  Church  have  more 
than  one  wife ;  and  the  practice  is 
a  modern  heresy,  strictly  forbidden 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,1  and  in 
the  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Coven- 
ants (Section  Ixv.,  cix,  &c.).  The 
answer  of  one  of  the  apostles  to 
the  question  whether  the  first  wife 
was  willing  to  receive  the  second 
partner,  was  this :  "  It  is  the  privi- 

1  Book  of  Jacob,  brother  of  Nephi.  Chap.  II. 
§  6. 
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lege  of  the  first  wife  to  give  the  sec- 
ond to  her  husband,  as  Sarah  gave 
her  handmaid  to  Abraham."  And  to 
the  further  question,  how  the  arrange- 
ment was  effected  when  the  first  wife 
was  opposed,  the  answer  was,  "The 
glory  of  the  man  is  not  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  glory  of  the  woman  :  she  must 
yield,  or  get  a  divorce  !  "  This  apos- 
tle had  three  wives  and  twenty-five 
children.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
women  is  very  apparent  to  the  stran- 
ger. All  the  older  and  faded  females 
look  sad  and  broken-down,  patiently 
bearing  the  earthly  cross  of  half,  quar- 
ter, or  sixth  of  a  husband,  in  view  of 
the  heavenly  crown  they  are  told 
awaits  them,  as  the  reward  of  their 
self-denial  on  earth.  And  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  many  of  the  young- 
er females  look  bold  and  unfeminine. 
Whenever  a  Mormon  colony  goes  out 
of  Utah,  all  its  members  have  but 
one  wife.  No  prophecies  of  the  fu- 
ture of  polygamy  in  Utah  need  be  ut- 
tered. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  process 
of  sealing  wives.  The  principle  is 
this.  Our  ordinary  marriages  are 
simply  "  until  death  do  us  part ; "  but 
an  unmarried  being  is  but  a  moiety 
of  human  existence,  a  one-sided  half, 
and  in  heaven  "  there  is  neither  mar- 
rying nor  giving  in  marriage;"  so  the 
eternal  bond  of  sealing  must  be  per- 
formed on  earth  to  carry  the  marriage 
relation  beyond  the  grave.  As  bap- 
tism may  be  performed  by  proxy, 
so  may  sealing,  and  a  man  may  marry 
a  woman  in  the  name  of  a  departed 
friend,  —  nay,  even  in  the  name  of  his 
own  father,  —  and  the  children  of  this 
union  do  not  bear  the  earthly  hus- 
band's name,  but  the  spirit's ;  so,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  man's  son  may  be  his 
brother  also !  The  president  is 
said  to  have  more  than  a  century  of 


these  proxies,  his  wives  in  all  but 
name  and  support.  So  lax  does  the 
moral  sense  become,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, that  men  have  married  a  widow 
and  her  daughter,  and  even  their  half- 
sister. 

The  very  ingenious  physiological 
reasons  offered  by  the  Mormons  in  de- 
fence of  polygyny  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here :  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that,  whether  from  the  practice 
of  polygyny  or  from  constant  out-of- 
door  exercise,  the  Mormon  children  are, 
as  a  rule,  remarkably  healthy  and  well- 
developed.  Should  the  traveller  go  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  he  will  see  a  fine  dis- 
play of  deep  chests  and  sturdy  limbs 
in  the  younger  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  apostles  talk  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  future  generations,  when, 
by  the  practice  of  their  marriage  sys- 
tem, men  will  be  as  trees,  and  the 
lengthened  days  of  the  patriarchs  of 
olden  time  be  known  again  on  earth. 
Kobust  as  the  children  are,  their 
morals  and  manners  are  deserving  of 
censure ;  they  are  forward  and  inde- 
cent, and  their  stupidity  is  remarkable 
for  their  class.  Schools  are  numerous 
in  Utah,  but  the  instruction  is  of  the 
poorest  quality :  learning  is  not  es- 
teemed, and  only  practical  industry 
and  the  material  sciences  cultivated. 
Manufactures  of  every  kind,  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  any  of  the 
States,  flourish  ;  orchards  and  wheat- 
fields  yield  their  crops;  but  higher 
education  is  wanting,  and  is  even  dis- 
couraged. With  the  deseret  (wild 
honey-bee)  as  their  symbol,  the  Mor- 
mons have  labored  industriously  to 
support  nature  and  amass  creature 
comforts,  but  have  also  been  satisfied 
with  the  blind  instinct  of  the  bee,  and 
neglected  the  higher  powers  of  the 
intellect. 
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CHAPTER    IV.    AND    LAST. 

HOW     JOHN     WHOPPER     GOT     ALONG 
AT   THE   NORTH    POLE. 

I  SHALL  now  give  the  general  result 
of  an  exploration  of  the  iceberg, 
which  occupied  me  for  several  days. 
I  use  the  word  day  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  as  indicating  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  although,  during  my  stay 
in  the  arctic  region,  the  daylight  was 
perpetual.  This  frozen  island,  which 
was  to  be  for  a  time  my  habitation, 
extended,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  over 
an  area  of  about  five  hundred  acres ; 
but  there  were  certain  marks  about  the 
surface  and  cleavages  on  the  sides, 
which  indicated  that  it  was  originally 
of  much  greater  size.  It  was  also 
very  evident  that  it  had  assumed  its 
form,  and  been  detached  from  the 
shore,  at  some  point  on  the  coast  many 
degrees  remote  from  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  had  then  been  driven  towards 
the  pole  by  some  extraordinary  current 
into  which  it  had  happened  to  fall. 
At  some  former  period,  this  iceberg 
must  have  floated,  or  been  stationary, 
in  a  region  where  game  abounded  and 
birds  were  plenty,  where  vessels  sailed, 
and  where  vessels  were  wrecked ;  and, 
when  it  was  launched  from  the  shore, 
it  carried  off  with  it  not  less  than  an 
acre  of  good,  rich  loam,  —  the  effect, 
probably,  of  a  land-slide  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  it 
is  only  upon  this  general  supposition, 
that  we  can  account  for  what  I  found 
there.  I  may  here  observe,  before 
proceeding  further,  that,  while  on 
three  sides  the  walls  of  the  berg  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea, 
yet  on  the  remaining  side  there  was 


quite  an  easy  and  gradual  slope  down 
to  the  water ;  and  this  may  also  serve 
to  explain  how  some  of  the  things 
that  I  found  on  the  island  were 
thrown  or  lifted  there. 

The  food  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  Canton  was  soon  exhausted ; 
and  the  first  great  want  that  I  expe- 
rienced was  means  of  keeping  my  soul 
in  my  body.  In  the  deep  crevices  of 
the  ice,  I  found  places  where  I  could 
manage  in  a  measure  to  shelter  my 
body  from  the  cold  while  I  slept ,  but 
what  reasonable  prospect  had  I  of 
finding  food  in  this  forlorn  spot  ?  I 
now  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger ;  but,  instead  of  yielding  to  de- 
spair, with  a  stout  heart  I  determined 
to  search  the  region  thoroughly,  and 
see  if  a  kind  Providence  had  not  made 
some  provision  for  my  wants.  After 
roaming  about  for  a  while,  my  'foot 
struck  upon  a  little  keg,  partially  em- 
bedded in  the  ice ;  and,  to  my  joy,  I 
read  the  mark  on  the  top,  "Bent's 
Hard  Crackers,  Milton,  Mass."  It 
took  me  hardly  a  minute  to  kick  it 
open ;  and  there  the  crackers  lay, 
as  sound  and  sweet  as  when  they 
were  first  packed.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  many  I  ate,  but  I  should 
say  not  much  over  fifteen.  The  keg 
was  then  put  in  a  safe  place,  where  I 
should  be  certain  to  find  it  by  and 
by.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  I 
came  upon  a  frozen  bear ;  and  I  also 
found,  in  the  same  vicinity,  plenty  of 
old  barrel-staves,  and  broken  hoops, 
and  other  pieces  of  wood,  great  and 
small,  which  I  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the 
earth.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  we  will  have 
a  bit  of  roast  meat  for  dinner,  with  a 
few  toasted  crackers  for  dessert."  Be- 
fore two  o'clock,  I  had  a  bright  lire 
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burning,  and  a  delicate  slice  of  the 
bear  roasting  before  it. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
strip  the  bear  of  his  skin ;  but  this  I 
found  to  be  a  difficult  task.  It  had 
been  a  tough  job  to  cut  out  with  my 
jack-knife  the  frozen  slice  of  meat  upon 
which  I  had  just  dined ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  strip  off  the  skin  without 
tearing  it  in  pieces.  A  bright  thought 
now  occurred  to  me,  and  I  proceeded 
to  kindle  a  fire  all  around  the  animal ; 
and,  when  the  heat  had  become  strong 
enough  just  to  loosen  the  hide  from 
the  carcass,  I  went  to  work,  and,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  had  a  nice  warm  robe  to 
wrap  myself  in  at  night.  At  the 
same,  time  I  extinguished  the  fire,  as 
I  did  not  care  to  cook  the  entire  bear 
all  at  once. 

My  jar  of  water  gave  out  the  day 
that  I  was  dropped  upon  the  berg;  and, 
at  first  I  thought  that  I  could  quench 
1113'-  thirst  by  eating  small  bits  of  ice, 
but  I  soon  found  that  this  only  in- 
creased the  difficulty.  I  then  remem- 
bered to  have  read  in  a  magazine,  that 
the  amount  of  caloric  taken  out  of  the 
system  in  order  to  melt  the  ice  in  one's 
mouth  was  so  great  as  to  only  increase 
the  feeling  of  thirst.  All  anxiety, 
however,  on  this  point  was  soon  at  an 
end ;  for  the  sun  was  now  hot  enough, 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  noon,  to  melt  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  loose  snow  in 
certain  localities  to  furnish  all  the 
water  that  I  needed. 

With  my  bear-meat  and  Bent's 
crackers  for  food,  and  my  bearskin 
for  a  blanket,  I  might  now  be  consid- 
ered for  the  present  as  above  the  reach 
of  absolute  want ;  and  still  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  I  was  in  a  very  con- 
tented and  happy  frame  of  mind.  I 
was  very  thankful  for  all  the  mercies 
that  I  had  received ;  and,  when  I  looked 
back  upon  all  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ances that  I  had  experienced,  I  could 
27 


not  help  feeling  confident  that  all 
would  go  well  with  me  hereafter.1 

But  the  great  want  that  I  felt  was 
a  home /  or  at  least  something,  —  some 
hut  or  hovel,  or  hole  in  the  ground,  — 
to  which  I  might  retire  when  my  la- 
bor was  over,  where  I  could  eat  my 
frugal  meals,  and  lie  down  to  slumber 
at  night.  I  longed  for  a  place  in 
which  I  could  feel  that  I  was  localized, 
around  which  domestic  associations 
might  gradually  intwine  themselves, 
and  where  I  might  sing  in  the  twi- 
light the  songs  of  my  childhood.2 

The  fifth  day  of  my  sojourn  on  the 
iceberg  was  the  great  day  of  discov- 
ery. I  determined,  that  morning,  that 
I  would  now  make  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  whole  island.  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  rough  work,  and  somewhat 
dangerous ;  for,  in  some  places,  there 
were  cavities  fifty  feet  deep,  and  I 
should  have  to  climb  over  some  very 
steep  ice,  where  it  was  as  smooth  as 
glass.  Before  starting,  I  pulled  seve- 
ral nails  out  of  the  hoops  that  lay 
around,  and  drove  them  into  the  soles 
of  my  boots ;  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  good  stout  stick,  into 
the  end  of  which  I  also  fastened  one 
of  the  nails.  Filling  my  pockets  with 
crackers,  and  slinging  a  slice  of  cooked 
bear's  meat  over  my  shoulder,  I  started 
off,  having  been  careful  first  to  pile  up 
several  loose  blocks  of  ice  in  the  form 
of  a  pillar,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
find  the  place  again.  I  then  struck  — 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out  most  for- 
tunately, —  for  that  side  of  the  berg 
where  the  surface  shelved  off  gradually 
to  the  water.  About  eleven  o'clock,  I 
found  myself  standing  on  quite  a  lofty 
peak  of  ice ;  and,  looking  down,  my  eyes 

1  It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  that  some 
one  of  Johnny's  adult  friends  has  touched  up  the 
style  a  little  along  here.  J.W.  says  that  this  is  true. 

2  John  informs  the  editor  that  he  never  wrote  a 
word  of  the  last  lines,  and  that  he  thinks  it  about 
time  for  him  to  take  the  bellows  again. 
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fell  upon  a  sight  that  almost  took  away 
my  breath.  Spread  out  before  me  on 
a  level  plain,  there  lay  a  large  black 
patch,  which  looked  as  though  it  must 
be  earth  ;  and  on  the  farther  side,  just 
where  the  berg  began  to  slope  towards 
the  sea,  I  thought  that  I  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  building ! 
Could  it  be  that  the  island  was  in- 
habited ?  Running,  sliding,  slipping 
down,  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  in  a  short 
time  I  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  was  earth  :  for 
there  lay,  stretched  out  before  me,  an 
acre  or  so  of  ground,  almost  as  smooth 
and  level  as  a  garden  ;  and,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  plot,  there  stood,  — 
not  an  ordinary  house,  not  a  barn,  not 
an  Esquimaux  hut,  not  a  country 
store,  not  a  railroad  depot,  not  a  meet- 
ing-house,—  but,  what  do  you  ima- 


gine 


I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  I 


get  there.  Hushing  like  mad  across 
the  ground,  —  oh,  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  feel  the  soft  soil  under  my  cold 
feet!  —  I  came  to  what  looked  like  a 
dismasted  ship,  imbedded  clear  up  to 
the  gunwale  l  in  the  ice.  There  lay 
the  whole  deck  of  a  three-masted  ves- 
sel, unbroken  and  undisturbed ;  but, 
as  I  soon  ascertained,  there  was  no 
hull  underneath,  for  the  deck  had 
evidently  been  broken  off  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ship,  and  thrown  up 
the  smooth,  inclined  plane  of  ice  to 
the  spot  where  I  found  it,  and  then 
been  frozen  in  there.  What  a  discov- 
ery this  was  !  I  did  not  know  how  to 
contain  or  how  to  express  my  delight ; 
and,  before  beginning  to  explore  the 
premises,  the  very  first  thing  that  I 
did  was  to  rush  up  to  the  bell,  that 
hung  near  the  bows,  and  ring  it  with 
all  my  might.  You  can't  tell  how 
strange  it  sounded,  up  there  in  that 

i  Pronounced  gunnell :  "  The  uppermost  bend 
•which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull,  and 
from  which  the  upper  guns,  if  the  vessel  carry  any, 
are  pointed." 


solitary,  silent,  arctic  sea,  to  hear  the 
loud  clang  of  the  old  bell  sounding 
out  over  the  waters,  as  I  tugged  and 
tugged  away  at  the  rope.  It  would 
have  done  the  hearts  of  "Hooper  & 
Son,  Boston,  Mass.,"  —  whose  name  I 
saw  printed  on  it, —  it  would  have 
done  the  whole  firm  good,  to  have 
heard  it.  After  I  had  ceased  ringing, 
and  slowly  tolled  the  bell  for  a  few* 
minutes,  so  that  I  might  make  it  seem 
as  if  I  were  going  to  meeting  in  Rox- 
bury,  I  sat  down  on  the  capstan  to 
think  matters  over.  Nothing  had 
happened  to  me  yet  that  excited  me 
like  this.  Jumping  through  the 
earth,  and  then  getting  stuck  in  the 
centre  ;  being  blown  through  the  axis, 
and  lighting  on  an  iceberg  at  the 
north  pole,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, — 
I  looked  back  upon  rather  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  to  find  myself  sitting 
here  on  the  deck  of  a  'three-master, 
with  the  cabins  and  offices  at  the  stern 
all  in  good  order,  and  the  caboose- 
house  in  the  centre,  with  the  little 
funnel  sticking  out  of  the  top,  and  a 
big  boat  close  by  it,  covered  with  can- 
vas, and  a  huge' anchor  at  the  bows, 
and  spare  rigging  and  spare  masts 
lying  all  along  the  sides,  and  a  real 
bell  to  ring,  —  this  was  a  little  too 
much,  even  for  John  Whopper. 

What  was  I  to  find  in  the  cabins, 
and  the  offices,  and  the  pantries,  and 
the  caboose-house?  The  caboose- 
house  reminded  me  that  I  was  getting 
hungry,  and  that  it  was  near  dinner- 
time. I  had  expected  to  make  my 
meal  of  dry  crackers  and  cold  bear- 
meat  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  a 
luxurious  repast  would  be  more  appro- 
priate, as  well  as  more  agreeable,  and 
that  very  possibly  I  might  find  in  the 
caboose-house  the  materials  for  grati- 
fying my  appetite.  I  did  not  as  yet 
feel  quite  prepared  to  visit  the  cabins 
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at  the  stern,  for  I  knew  that  I  must 
become  very  much  excited  at  what 
would  be  found  there,  and  a  good  dinner 
would  serve  to  strengthen  my  nerves, 
and  set  me  up.  I  went,  therefore,  at 
once  to  the  caboose,  and  slid  back  the 
door,  which  required  considerable  ef- 
fort ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  every 
thing  at  hand  that  I  expected,  and  a 
great  de.al  more.  The  accident  which 
lifted  the  deck  from  the  hull  of  the 
ship  must  have  happened  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon ;  for  there  was 
the  fire  all  ready  to  be  lighted  in  the 
cooking-stove,  —  shavings,  kindlings, 
and  coal  in  place;  and  there  lay  the 
cooking  utensils  quite  convenient. 
This  was  not  all ;  the  materials  for 
the  dinner  had  been  brought  up,  —  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  could  consume 
in  a  week.  Immediately  I  took  a 
match  from  my  pocket,  —  there  was  a 
box  of  matches  hanging  on  the  wall, 
but  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  they  would 
be  in  working  order,  —  and  lighted 
the  fire.  The  next  thing  that  I  did 
was  to  go  and  select  a  lump  of  clean, 
clear  ice,  to  be  melted  in  the  kettle, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  wash  up  my 
dishes  properly  after  dinner.  I  tell 
you  that  I  gave  a  big  shout  when  I 
saw  the  smoke  curling  out  of  the  fun- 
nel. I  now  proceeded  very  deliber- 
ately to  select  from  the  cans  and 
bottles  and  jars,  that  were  piled  up  in 
the  corner,  the  various  items  of  which 
I  would  make  my  dinner.  The  first 
thing  that  I  settled  upon  was  a  dish 
of  "Parker's  ox-tail  soup"  which  I 
remembered  to  have  eaten  some  time 
ago  at  the  house  of  a  benevolent  gen- 
tleman in  Washington  Street,  when 
he  gave  the  newsboys  a  lunch.  My 
second  course  should  consist  of  a 
potted  partridge,  with  tomato  sauce, 
desiccated  turnips  (I  didn't  know 
what  the  word  desiccated  meant,  but 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  all 


right),  and  one  or  two  of  "  Lewis's 
pickles."  I  would  then  close  with 
part  of  a  jar  of  preserved  peaches.  I 
did  not  need  to  do  much  cooking  in 
getting  up  this  dinner ;  but  I  had  hot 
soup,  hot  tomatoes,  and  warm  turnips, 
which  got  a  little  smoked,  and  didn't 
taste  very  good,  —  perhaps,  however, 
that  was  because  it  was  desiccated.  I 
enjoyed  the  dinner  tremendously;  and 
after  it  was  over,  and  my  dishes  were 
all  washed  and  put  away,  my  eye 
lighted  upon  a  box,  half  full  of  cigars, 
on  the  shelf.  My  first  thought  was, 
"  Now  I  will  have  a  cigar,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen do  that  you  see  at  the  steps  of 
the  Treniont  House  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  will  make  it  seem  more  like 
home."  But,  upon  second  thought,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  would  proba- 
bly make  me  so  sick  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  that  I  should  be  unable  to 
do  any  thing,  and  that  I  couldn't  spare 
the  time.  So  I  decided  not  to  smoke 
until  I  had  leisure  enough  to  be  ill  for 
a  while. 

And  now,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  I 
turned  ray  steps  towards  the  cabin- 
door,  and  entered  the  gangway.  There 
were  two  or  three  doors  on  the  sides*of 
the  narrow  passage,  which  I  did  not 
care  to  open  at  present ;  and  so  I 
passed  on  to  the  central  door  that  led 
into  the  main  room.  I  had  feared  that 
I  might  be  startled  by  the  sight  of  dead 
bodies  or  skeletons  here  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  repulsive  to  be  seen,  nothing 
that  looked  like  disorder  or  confusion. 
There  stood  the  centre-table,  with  a 
few  books  and  pamphlets  lying  on  it, 
and  two  or  three  chairs  drawn  around, 
and  a  large  lamp  suspended  above. 
There  was  the  grate,  containing  a  few 
half-consumed  embers  ;  there  was  the 
compass,  swinging  between  the  stern- 
windows.  A  nice  Brussels  carpet  was 
under  my  feet ;  and  there  were  three 
doors  on  either  side  of  the  cabin,  open- 
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ing  into  the  staterooms.  The  vessel 
appeared  to  have  been  a  first-class  mer- 
chantman, fitted  to  carry  half  a  dozen 
passengers  ;  and  how  such  a  vessel  as 
this  ever  found  its  way  into  these 
northern  seas  was  a  mystery.  I  just 
glanced  for  a  moment  into  these  rooms, 
and  saw  there  trunks  and  valises,  and 
all  the  usual  articles  of  the  toilet,  mir- 
rors, beds,  and  bedding,  and  all  other 
things  expected  in  a  respectable  apart- 
ment. Then  I  visited  the  captain's 
room  and  the  mate's ;  the  pantry,  store- 
room, &c ;  and  all  the  supplies  and 
utensils  seemed  to  be  abundant  and  of 
the  best  quality.  I  tried  to  find  the 
log-book,  but  that  was  missing ;  and 
from  this  I  inferred  that  the  captain 
had  made  his  escape  in  safety,  taking 
it  with  him.  This  thought  gave  me 
pleasure. 

No  danger  now  of  my  suffering  for 
want  of  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of 
life ;  I  could  dress  elegantly,  sleep 
magnificently,  and  fare  sumptuously. 
I  selected  the  captain's  room  for  my 
private  apartment ;  and,  having  no  lug- 
gage to  transport,  it  required  but  little 
time  for  me  to  take  possession. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  as  near  the 
horizon  as  it  ever  did  in  that  region 
"during  the  month  of  July,  and  what 
we  called  evening  at  home  drew  near. 
I  prepared  my  cup  of  tea  in  the  cabin, 
and  spread  my  supper  on  the  centre- 
table  ;  then  went  out  to  take  a  little 
stroll  on  the  deck.  I  closed  the  door 
of  the  caboose-house,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  fastened  it ;  then  went 
up  to  the  bell,  and  struck  the  hour,  just 
to  gratify  a  sentimental  feeling  that  I 
had.  Then  I  retired  to  the  cabin  for 
the  night ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  seem 
snug  and  cosey,  I  dropped  the  curtains 
over  the  windows,  and  lighted  the 
hanging  lamp.  Kindling  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  tried 
to  read.  But,  situated  as  I  was,  I 


found  it  impossible  to  fix  my  mind 
upon  the  book ;  and  so  I  threw  myself 
down  upon  the  lounge  to  think  over 
what  had  happened,  and  speculate  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  some  persons; 
but,  with  all  my  comforts  about  me,  I 
felt  more  homesick  than  I  did  when 
I  was  lying  on  the  ice  in  my  bearskin, 
or  when  I  was  poking  about  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  trying  to  see  how  I 
could  get  out.  There  was  nothing  to 
occupy  my  body ;  and  that,  I  suppose, 
was  one  reason  why  my  mind  worked 
as  it  did.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  I  went 
to  bed,  and,  after  tossing  about  un- 
easily for  an  hour  or  two,  managed  to 
fall  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  it 
took  me  some  time  to  remember  where 
I  was.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  was 
at  home,  and  could  hear  the  birds  sing- 
ing by  the  window ;  and  I  believe  that 
I  called  out  "  Bob  ! "  once  or  twice  be- 
fore I  was  fairly  roused.  But  soon  the 
real  state  of  the  case  came  back  to  me  ; 
and,  going  into  the  staterooms,  I 
hunted  round  until  I  found  a  suit  of 
good,  clean  clothes  that  would  fit  me, 
and  dressed  myself  for  the  day.  The 
clothes  that  I  had  worn  were  now  so 
dirty  and  torn  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them.  After  breakfasting 
heartily,  —  and  an  excellent  cup  of 
hot  coffee  I  had  that  morning,  —  I 
began  to  think  what  I  should  do  with 
myself  during  the  day.  I  had  no 
longer  to  go  tramping  about  in  search 
of  food ;  and  so  I  thought  that  I  would 
take  a  little  stroll  over  my  farm,  —  as 
I  called  the  acre  of  loam  that  lay  by 
the  side  of  my  abode,  —  and  see  how 
the  crops  were  looking.  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  vegetation  was  not  much 
advanced ;  and  yet  I  could  see,  here 
and  there,  little  green  shoots  springing 
out  of  the  earth,  indicating  that  the 
summer  sun  was  beginning  to  have  its 
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effect  upon  the  soil.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  look 
out  upon  a  greensward  in  that  icy 
spot ;  and  remembering  to  have  seen 
in  the  storeroom  a  canvas  bag  marked 
"  grass-seed,"  and  a  rake  standing 
there,  I  went  for  them,  and  passed  the 
forenoon  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
a  few  hours,  I  had  quite  a  patch  of 
ground  nicely  raked  over,  and  sown  for 
grass.  In  less  than  a  fortnight,  it  had 
sprouted  beautifully,  and  I  began  to 
be  quite  proud  of  my  arctic  lawn. 

All  the  time,  however,  I  was  won- 
dering how  I  should  find  my  way  back 
to  the  abodes  of  man,  and  how  soon  I 
might  expect  to  start  for  home.  I  had 
presumed,  that,  as  the  season  advanced, 
I  should  begin  to  drift  southward ; 
and  I  hoped,  that,  before  the  winter 
closed  in  again,  I  might  reach  those 
parts  of  the  sea  which  are  frequented 
by  vessels,  and  so  find  rescue.  But 
whether  I  was  moving  or  not,  it  was 
impossible  as  yet  to  tell,  as  there  was 
no  fixed  object  in  sight  by  which  a 
movement  could  be  measured.  I  felt 
very  certain  that  the  iceberg  was 
not  grounded,  because  there  would  be, 
occasionally,  a  quivering  of  the  whole 
mass,  which  showed  that  it  was  float- 
ing on  the  water.  It  was  also  grow- 
ing warmer  and  warmer  every  da}'', 
which  was  a  favorable  symptom.  If 
I  had  known  how  to  use  the  sextant 
or  quadrant,  I  could  have  settled  the 
matter  at  once. 

Before  long,  I  was  satisfied,  from 
the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  sun,  that  I  was  in- 
deed moving  rapidly  away  from  the 
north  pole ;  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
afloat  was  settled  conclusively  by  a 
very  alarming  circumstance.  I  had 
observed  for  a  day  or  two,  that  the 
hanging-lamp  did  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  perpendicular ;  and,  in  walk- 
ing the  deck,  I  had  the  sensation  that 


I  was  not  treading  on  a  perfectly  level 
surface.  Searching  the  mate's  room, 
I  found  a  spirit-level,  and  laid  it  on 
the  floor.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
fact :  the  berg  was  undoubtedly  tilting 
on  one  side.  I  then  remembered,  that, 
not  unfrequently,  these  mountains  of 
ice  rolled  over,  and  made  a  complete 
somerset.  This  was  now,  sooner  or 
later,  going  to  happen.  What  could 
I  do  ?  What  control  could  I  have 
over  this  huge  mass  of  ice  ?  At  this 
moment,  I  recalled  a  sentence  in  one 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  lectures,  that  I  once 
heard  in  Music  Hall ;  and  it  was  some- 
thing to  this  effect :  "  Every  man's 
condition  is  a  solution,  in  hieroglyphic, 
to  those  inquiries  he  would  put." 
This  gave  me  hope,  and  I  went  out 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  things. 
I  found  that  the  ice,  on  the  side  that 
was  beginning  to  incline  towards  the 
sea,  was  much  higher  than  elsewhere, 
and  that  this  superior  weight  was  grad- 
ually destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the 
berg.  I  also  observed,  that,  between 
this  elevation  and  the  more  level  re- 
gion, there  was  a  narrow,  deep  fissure, 
extending  almost  entirely  across  the 
line  of  the  lofty  projection  of  ice. 

A  great  thought  now  flashed  upon 
me.  I  remembered  to  have  seen  on 
the  deck,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  two 
or  three  casks,  labelled  "  Dangerous  ! 
Handle  very  carefully  ! !  Nitro-gly- 
cerine  ! ! ! "  These  casks  I  at  once  re- 
moved to  a  safe  distance,  marking 
with  an  upright -stick  the  place  where 
they  were  deposited.  Nitro-gly- 
cerine  !  —  I  said  to  myself.  It  was 
that  that  blew  up  "The  European"  at 
Panama.  I  remember  it  because  I 
sold  three  hundred  and  nine  papers 
by  crying  "  Great  Explosion."  A 
newsboy  knows  something.  And 
nitro-glycerine  will  go  off  if  you  hit  it 
hard  enough. 

I  knew  I  had  seen,  in  the  captain's 
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room,  several  large  metallic  flasks, 
made  very  broad  and  flat,  as  I  suppose 
for  the  purpose  of  better  stowage  in 
his  room.  What  they  had  formerly 
contained,  I  could  only  judge  by  the 
smell ;  but  they  were  empty  now. 
This,  then,  was  the  experiment  that  I 
would  try,  —  filling  these  flasks  with 
nitre-glycerine,  I  would  lower  them 
into  a  crevice  in  the  ice.  Then,  if  I 
could,  I  must  make  a  block  of  ice  fall 
on  them. 

In  two  or  three  lioure,  my  prepara- 
tions were  concluded.  The  flasks 
were  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly 
in  the  chasm.  Above  them,  the  preci- 
pice hung  over  a  little.  Half-hidden 
by  the  companion  on  the  ship,  I  fired 
three  bullets  from  the  captain's  gun 
into  the  projecting  mass.  Nothing 
fell.  I  loaded  her  again,  —  fired 
again,  and  a  great  block  of  ice  keeled 
over  and  slid  down.  As  fast  did  I 
leap  down  stairs  into  the  cabin,  as  if 
I  should  be  safe  there.  As  I  landed, 
I  felt  the  great  iceberg  tremble  ;  then 
came  a  sharp,  quick,  terrible  crash,  as 
if  forty  thunders  had  broken  all  to- 
gether right  over  my  head,  and  the 
great  hill  of  ice  sank  grandly  and 
slowly  into  the  ocean  below.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  I  could  hear  the  roar 
of  the  waters  as  they  opened  to  receive 
the  huge  mass,  and  the  berg  rocked 
as  if  in  a  great  storm ;  then  all  was 
still  again.  I  rushed  back  to  my  cab- 
in, laid  the  spirit-level  on  the  floor, 
and  the  little  bubble  stopped  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  danger 
was  over. 

Another  week  passed;  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  that  I 
was  moving,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. At  the  pole,  there  was  never  a 
breath  of  wind ;  but  now  it  blew  quite 
strong.  The  compass  began  to  show 
signs  of  vitality ;  and,  at  midnight,  I 
could  see  some  of  the  brightest  of  the 


stars.  The  sun  dropped  nearer  and 
nearer  the  horizon  every  evening,  and 
it  was  growing  uncomfortably  warm 
at  mid-day.  As  I  was  now  getting 
some  information  from  the  sun  as  to 
the  points  of  the  compass,  I  set  up 
a  vane  on  the  deck,  in  order  to  find 
out,  from  day  to  day,  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  This  put  another  idea  into 
my  head.  Couldn't  I  do  something 
to  help  the  old  berg  along  ?  Why 
couldn't  the  spare  masts  and  sails, 
that  lay  along  the  sides  of  the  deck, 
be  put  to  some  use  ?  The  foremast 
of  the  ship  was  broken  off  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  level  of  the  deck, 
and  I  went  to  work  to  splice  on  a 
jury-mast.  It  was  slow  and  pretty 
hard  work.  I  had  to  arrange  the 
blocks  and  tackles  in  the  most  scien- 
tific manner,  in  order  to  lift  the  heavy 
timber  to  its  place ;  and  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  strength  to  bring  the 
ropes  around  the  fore  and  the  jury- 
mast,  so  as  to  bind  them  securely  to- 
gether. I  then  managed  to  rig  a  yard 
to  the  mast,  and,  in  the  course  of  an- 
other day,  had  quite  a  respectable  sail 
set.  The  clay  after,  I  got  up  a  jib, 
and  then  crowned  the  whole  by  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag  to  the  top  of 
the  mast.  I  did  not  keep  this  ftying 
all  the  time,  but  reserved  it  for  great 
occasions. 

Here,  then,  was  a  novel  sight, — a 
great  iceberg  under  sail,  and  protected 
by  the  stars  and  stripes.  Whether  it 
helped  us  along  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say :  but  it  was  a  satisfaction  for  me 
to  feel  that  I  had  done  what  I  could; 
and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  go  off  a 
little  distance,  and  look  at  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  to  think  what  the  old 
salts  would  say,  when  I  got  down 
amongst  the  whalers  and  explorers, 
at  the  sight  of  an  iceberg  under  sail ! 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  of  my 
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adventures  in  the  arctic  seas.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  I  had 
reached  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  every  day  was  on  the 
look-out  for  some  friendly  barque,  to 
liberate  me  from  my  dreary  solitude. 
For  months  I  had  not  heard  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice,  and  I  began  to 
long  for  the  society  of  my  fellow-men. 
Every  morning  I  posted  myself,  with 
a  spy-glass,  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  berg,  searching  the  horizon  for  a 
sail.  My  situation  on  the  deck 
was  becoming  every  hour  more  and 
more  precarious.  The  melting  of 
the  ice  underneath  had  already 
caused  the  stern  to  incline  very 
decidedly  towards  the  inclined  plane 
that  led  down  to  the  ocean ;  and 
I  felt  that  the  slightest  jar  migfrt, 
at  any  time,  precipitate  the  whole 
concern,  myself  included,  into  the  sea. 
I  suppose,  indeed,  that  nothing  but 
the  counteracting  influence  of  the 
sails,  which  filled  in  the  opposite 
direction,  had  prevented  this  catas- 
trophe. 

At  last,  after  many  a  long  and 
weary  watch,  I  descried,  in  the  far-off 
distance,  a  sail ;  but  the  vessel  moved 
off  towards  the  horizon,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  sight.  It  was  a  bitter-  disap- 
pointment; and  still  I  thought  that 
wherever  one  ship  was  sailing,  others 
would  be  likely  to  come  in  sight  be- 
fore long.  I  kept  the  flag  flying  now 
all  the  time,  and  hardly  ventured  to 
sleep  at  all,  lest  some  vessel  might 
pass  by  unnoticed.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  as  I  woke  from  a 
short  arid  broken  slumber,  I  descried, 
nor  more  than  two  miles  off,  a  ship, 
heading  directly  for  the  berg.  As 
soon  as  she  was  near  enough  for  the 
signal  to  be  observed,  I  lowered  and 
hoisted  my  flag  five  or  six  times  in 
quick  succession;  and,  to  my  joy,  I  saw 
the  signal  answered.  It  was  all  right 


now :  the  only  question  to  be  solved 
was,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
would  get  on  board  the  vessel.  I  an- 
ticipated that  the}'-  would  not  venture 
to  bring  the  ship  alongside  of  the 
berg,  but  would  probably  put  out  a 
long-boat  for  my  rescue.  As  soon  as 
that  came  within  bailing-distance,  I 
would  establish  communication  with 
the  crew ;  and,  between  us  all,  I  did 
not  doubt  but  some  way  would  be 
found  for  me  to  escape.  In  a  short 
time,  as  I  had  foreseen,  the  ship  lay 
to;  and  the  boat  came  off,  and  was 
rowed  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined 
plane.  I  never  saw  a  more  astonished 
set  of  men  in  my  life.  They  were 
staring  at  me  and  my  extraordinary 
craft,  as  if  their  eyes  would  start  from 
the  sockets;  and  the  coxswain  rose 
and  shouted,  — 

"  Ahoy,  up  there  !  who  are  you?" 

"John  Whopper,"  I  replied,  "eld- 
est son  of  the  Widow  Whopper,  now 
residing  in  B-oxbury,  Mass.,  U.  S.  of 
America." 

"  Gracious  me  !  "  cried  one  of  the 
men,  "  I  know  Widow  Whopper." 

"  I  hope  you  left  her  well  ?  " 

"  Much  as  usual,"  the  sailor  replied. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  shouted 
the  coxswain  again ;  "  and  where  did 
you  get  your  rigging  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  get  aboard." 

"  Come  aboard,  then." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  how  to  manage 
it." 

"  Come  down  the  plane,  and  we 
will  catch  you." 

It  was  too  steep  and  slippery  for 
me  to  do  that ;  but,  on  the  instant, 
another  bright  thought  arose.  "  Pull 
off  a  hundred  feet  or  so,"  I  cried, 
"  and  I  will  be  along." 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  they  had 
rowed  to  a  safe  distance,  I  went  to 
the  mast,  and  suddenly  let  the  sail  go. 
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In  an  instant,  I  felt  the  deck  quiver ; 
and  it  began  to  move,  very  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  with  a  tremendous 
rush,  right  down  the  inclined  plane. 
I  grasped  a  rope  with  all  my  might, 
and  steadied  myself  for  the  shock 
that  must  come  when  my  craft 
plunged  into  the  sea.  But  there  was 
no  shock  at  all ;  gently  as  a  ship  slides 
on  her  cradle,  when  launched  into  the 
water,  the  old  deck  glided  off  upon 
the  waves,  and  in  five  minutes  I  found 
myself  safely  on  board  the  long-boat. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  I  left  the 
strange  craft,  than  it  began  to  sink 
slowly  into  the  depths  j  and  the  last 


thing  that  I  saw  was  the  American 
flag  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep. 

What  was  said  to  me  when  I 
reached  the  ship,  and  what  I  said,  I 
h^ve  not  time  to  relate  ;  only  I  didn't 
tell  every  thing. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  a  whaler, 
bound  for  New  Bedford;  where  I 
arrived  in  good  condition,  and  took 
the  cars  for  Eoxbury,  via  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Eoad,  passing  through 
Canton. 

I  found  all  well  at  home,  and  very 
much  relieved  by  my  arrival. 

THE   EXD. 


HEEBEET   SPENCEE'S    "FIEST   PEINCIPLES." 


A   LETTER. 


Hox.  C S . 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  When  I  was  at 
your  house  a  few  months  since,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  mate- 
rialistic speculations  of  the  day.  You 
said  that  many  men  were  reading  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  especially  his  "  First 
Principles,"  and  that  belief  in  any 
thing  but  matter,  and  in  any  God 
whatever,  was  evidently  giving  way 
in  many  minds.  I  was  not  surprised 
at  this  :  for  but  few  minds  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  specious  sophistries  of 
metaphysical  reasoning ;  and  most 
who  venture  into  its  territories  are 
soon  lost  or  bewildered  in  the  density 
of  the  fog.  But  when  you  told  me 
that  the  excellent  Judge ,  emi- 
nent lawyer  as  he  is,  and  accustomed 
to  sift  evidence  and  construct  argu- 
ments, had  given  up  his  faith  in  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence  after  reading  that 
book,  I  did  not  conceal  my  surprise  ; 
and,  on  your  asking  me  to  state  to  you 


the  argument  of  Spencer  which  had 
deluded  so  accurate  a  lawyer  into  the 
orphanage  of  atheism,  I  did  so  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  and  yet  make 
the  statement  clear.  You  had  not  read 
the  book,  and  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  defect  in  the  logic  which 
had  been  overlooked  by  our  mutual 
friend,  the  judge,  and  requested  me  to 
write  out  what  I  had  said  to  you  in 
conversation ;  not  only  for  further  ex- 
amination, but  future  use  among  your 
friends  who  were  puzzled,  if  not  con- 
vinced, by  the  book. 

I  consented  to  do  so,  rather  thought- 
lessly perhaps  ;  and  now,  after  many 
months,  take  up  my  pen  to  fulfil  my 
promise. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Spen- 
cer is  not  a  Positivist  in  the  sense  in 
which  Auguste  Comte  is.  It  is  by 
not  being  such  a  one  that  he  has 
made  a  concession  which  ruins  his 
whole  system.  Comte  maintained,  not 
only  that  we  could  know  nothing  but 
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phenomena,  but  that  there  was  noth- 
ing but  phenomena  to  be  known  ;  that 
there  were  no  causes,  only  changes; 
and  that  it  was  childish  and  unscien- 
tific to  attempt  any  discoveries  in  the 
realm  beyond  material  phenomena,  — 
if,  indeed,  any  realm  was  there.  Such 
was  Conite's  philosophy.  Spencer,  on 
the  contrary,  maintains  that  we  know 
there  is  something  —  a  power,  a  force 
—  behind  phenomena  ;  but  of  its  na- 
ture, qualities,  or  attributes,  we  can 
know  nothing.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  very  clear 
and  marked. 

Spencer  unfolds  his  system  in  his 
li  First  Principles,"  which  he  divides 
into  two  parts,  —  "  The  Unknow- 
able/' and  "Laws  of  the  Knowable." 
In  the  first  part,  "  The  Unknowable," 
he  commits  metaphysical  suicide  ;  and 
in  the  second,  "  Laws  of  the  Know- 
able,"  he  commits  physical  or  philo- 
sophical suicide,  as  can  be  easily 
shown.  He  says,  in  his  first  part,  — 

"  Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any 
manner  or  degree  be  known,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  its  positive 
existence  is  a  necessary,  datum  of  con- 
sciousness ;  that,  so  long  as  consciousness 
continues,  we  cannot,  for  an  instant,  rid  it 
of  this  datum ;  and  thus  the  belief  which 
this  datum  constitutes  has  a  higher  war- 
rant than  any  other  whatever.  .  .  .  Com- 
mon sense  asserts  the  existence  of  a  reality ; 
.  .  .  and  in  this  assertion  of  a  reality,  ut- 
terly inscrutable  in  its  nature,  religion  finds 
an  assertion  essentially  coinciding  with  her 
own.  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phe- 
nomenon as  a  manifestation  of  some  power 
by  which  we  are  acted  upon  ;  phenomena 
being,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  unlimited 
in  their  diffusion,  we  are  obliged  to  regard 
this  power  as  omnipresent;  and  criticism 
teaches  us  that  this  power  is  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. In  this  consciousness  of  an 
incomprehensible,  omnipresent  power,  we 
have  just  the  consciousness  on  which  re- 
ligion dwells.  .  .  .  The  certainty  that  on 
the  one  hand  such  a  power  exists,  while  on 


the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intu- 
ition and  is  beyond  imagination,  is  the  cer- 
tainty towards  which  intelligence  has  from 
the  first  been  progressing.  .  .  .  Some  — 
as  Mr.  Mansel  —  do  indeed  allege,  that, 
though  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things  can- 
not really  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  spe- 
cific attributes,  it  is  yet  incumbent  on  us 
to  assert  these  attributes.  ...  If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argument, 
duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny 
personality.  .  .  .  Absolute  Being,  or  Being 
'  which  persists  without  beginning  or  end, 
was  shown  to  be  the  common  datum  of 
all  human  thought ;  for  the  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed without  the  suppression  of  con- 
sciousness itself."— pp.  99,  108,  109,  112, 
491. 

Such  is  Spencer's  statement  of  the 
ground  of  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  something  behind  phenomena.  I 
have  given  it  in  his  own  words,  at  con- 
siderable length,  that  you  might  not 
have  any  suspicion  of  its  correctness, 
and  with  some  repetitions.  No  argu- 
ment induces  him  to  believe  in  any 
thing  behind  phenomena.  No  process 
of  reasoning  leads  him  to  that  belief 
which  he  declares  to  be,  and  truly  de- 
clares to  be,  ineradicable  and  universal 
in  the  human  mind.  All  reasoning 
stops  at  phenomena :  why,  then,  go 
behind  them  ?  Because  consciousness 
necessitates.  We  are  "  obliged "  to 
regard  every  phenomenon  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  power,  force,  behind  it. 
We  cannot  help  but  do  so  "  as  long 
as  consciousness  exists."  But  we  nei- 
ther know  nor  can  know  any  thing 
about  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
that  power,  existence,  or  being.  Why 
not  ?  In  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  Mr.  Spencer  knows  so  much, 
we  may,  can,  and  do  know  more,  and 
can  but  know  more,  "without  con- 
sciousness itself  is  suppressed."  When 
Robinson  Crusoe  discovered  human 
footprints  on  the  sand,  was  not  his  in- 
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ference  as  swift,  as  irresistible  and  cor- 
rect, that  some  person  had  been  there, 
as  Mr.  Spencer's  that  there  is  a  power 
lying  behind  phenomena,  and  that 
this  power  is  omnipresent  because 
phenomena  are  unlimited  in  diffu- 
sion ?  When  we  see  the  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the 
foot,  each  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
light,  or  to  grasp,  or  run,  are  we  not 
"compelled  "  to  admit  that  the  organ- f 
izing  Power  was  intelligent,  as  well  as 
a  reality,  by  the  same  irrepressible, 
irresistible  consciousness  ?  Can  we 
help  accepting  the  fact  that  intelli- 
gence is  behind  intelligent  actions,  any 
more  than  we  can  help  accepting  the 
fact  that  power  is  behind  phenomena 
manifesting  power  ?  Consciousness 
just  as  much  compels  the  one  as  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer 
would  compel  us  to  go  beyond  phe- 
nomena, and  believe  in  some  power, 
force,  being,  reality,  behind  them,  be- 
cause consciousness  compels  it,  he  puts 
a  weapon  into  our  hands  by  which  we 
compel  him  to  go  beyond  his  great 
unknown,  unthinkable,  force,  power, 
being,  reality,  and  to  know  it  as  in- 
telligent. And,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
since  we  cannot  think  of  phenomena 
without  also  consenting  that  there  is 
something  behind  them,  —  force,  pow- 
er, being,  —  so  we  cannot  think  of 
intelligence  without  also  admitting 
that  there  is  personality  behind  it  or 
of  it.  Mr.  Spencer's  unknowable,  im- 
personal power,  when  touched  by  the 
rod  he  has  himself  furnished,  rises  up 
before  us  an  intelligent  being.  "  Con- 
sciousness "  will  have  it  so  "  while 
consciousness  exists."  In  a  word,  we 
are  just  as  certain,  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
own  showing,  that  the  power  which 
consciousness  insists  is  behind  all  phe- 
nomena, and  their  cause,  is  an  intelli- 
gent, and  therefore  a  personal  power, 
as  that  it  exists,  is.  Other  attributes 


of  this  power,  force,  reality,  of  Spen- 
cer's, may  be  shown  in  the  same  way  to 
exist ;  so  that  this  power  is  not  the 
great  unknowable,  the  great  unthink- 
able, but  the  intelligible,  the  personal, 
the  understood ;  not,  indeed,  compre- 
hended, but  apprehended. 

You  perceive  now,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you  did  not  before,  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that,  in  his  first  part, 
Mr.  Spencer  had  committed  meta- 
physical suicide ;  that  is,  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  very  method  which 
destroys  his  conclusion  for  its  attain- 
ment. For  if  consciousness  is  a  good 
witness  for  Reality,  Power,  —  it  is  an 
equally  good  witness  for  its  qualities, 
attributes.  He  must  surrender  his 
conclusion,  or  accept  more.  He  must 
silence  his  witness,  or  accept  all  his 
testimony.  Let  him  choose  which  he 
will  do.  I  accept  his  witness,  con- 
sciousness, as  trustworthy,  and  believe 
all  his  testimony. 

You  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  not 
challenged  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's reasoning  in  this  part  of  his 
work.  I  have  only  applied  the  testi- 
mony of  his  unimpeachable  witness  to 
his  own  results ;  and  they  are  shown  by 
it  to  be  incorrect,  —  wholly  incorrect. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  in- 
ference of  his,  identical  with  the  one 
with  which  the  mechanical  reasoners, 
as  they  are  called,  are  reproached,  and 
by  no  one  with  a  loftier,  calmer  scorn 
than  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  I  mean 
the  fallacious  inference  from  the  local 
to  the  universal,  the  finite  to  the  infi- 
nite. Paley  says,  that  the  works  of 
God  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble therefrom  to  infer  that  God,  or  the 
Power  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  say,  is  in- 
finite, omnipresent.  Modern  philoso- 
phy has  hooted  itself  hoarse  over  the 
sophistry,  the  absurdity,  of  the  infer- 
ence. But  Paley  is  in  good  company, 
if  Mr.  Spencer  is  good  company.  Hear 
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him  :  "  Phenomena  being,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  unlimited  in  their  diffu- 
sion, we  are  obliged  to  regard  this 
Power  as  omnipresent !  "  "  So  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  ! "  How  much  this 
side  of  the  infinite  did  Mr.  Spencer's 
survey  of  the  diffusion  of  phenomena 
terminate  ?  With  what  plummet  did 
he  sound  the  infinite  abyss,  till  he 
struck  bottom,  and  brought  up  speci- 
mens of  "  phenomena  diffused  "  there  ? 
Or  what  glass  did  he  poise  to  the  skies 
which  opened  to  his  vision  the  topmost 
phenomena  perched  on  the  rim  of  the 
heavenly  arch  ?  Let  us  stop  laugh- 
ing at  the  "bungling"  archdeacon. 
He  had  not  the  delicate  instruments 
of  modern  times  which  Mr.  Spencer 
uses,  who  has  committed  the  same 
blunder,  which,  in '  the  poor,  buried 
archdeacon,  he  considers  unpardon- 
able. So  much  for  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  "  First  Principles,"  — 
"  The  Unknowable." 

I  now  call  your  attention,  my  dear 
sir,  to  the  second  part  of  this  work, "  The 
Laws  of  the  Knowable."  This  part 
is  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  the  oth- 
er ;  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  state 
the  argument  contained  in  it  in  my 
own  language  and  from  my  memory. 
That  we  cannot  know  any  thing  about 
the  unknowable  seems  too  evident 
to  need  over  a  hundred  pages  of  sub- 
tle argument  to  prove  ;  but  Spencer's 
object  was  not  to  prove  that  self-evi- 
dent truth  which  would  only  be  dark- 
ened by  words :  he  wished  to  prove 
that  we  could  know  nothing  about  the 
power,  or  force,  or  being,  or  reality, 
which  was  behind  all  phenomena ;  and 
he  failed  most  signally.  In  this  "  Sec- 
ond Part,"  he  wishes  to  show  how 
this  universe  was  evolved,  and  how 
all  the  phenomena  are  repeating  them- 
selves and  begetting  themselves,  and 
have  been  repeating  themselves  and 
begetting  themselves,  from  all  eter- 


nity. There  never  was  a  beginning, 
—  there  never  can  be  an  end.  There 
never  was  any  creation,  —  there  was  no 
creator,  of  course.  Things  are  being, 
and  always  have  been  being.  Unfold- 
ing and  folding  up,  evolving  and  in- 
volving, nebulousing  and  nucleus- 
ing, —  if  you  will  pardon  my  coining 
two  very  poor  words,  —  have  always 
been  going  on ;  never  began,  never  will 
end.  The  seed  sprouts ;  the  plant  grows, 
matures,  decays  :  other  plants  do  the 
same,  in  endless  succession.  So  of  all 
things.  There  is  no  need  of  outside 
help,  no  room  for  outside  hinderance. 

But  his  favorite  illustration,  and 
the  one  to  which  he  is  continually  re- 
turning in  every  chapter,  with  weari- 
some frequency,  is  our  solar  system. 
As  this  appears  to  be  his  chosen  field 
of  illustration  and  proof  that  there  was 
no  beginning,  no  creation,  and  that 
things  are  now  as  they  ever  have  been 
and  ever  will  be  in  their  mutations,  I 
will  confine  my  proof — that,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  he  has  committed 
physical  or  philosophical  suicide,  as  I 
proved  that  he  committed  metaphysi- 
cal suicide  in  the  first  part — to  this 
particular  illustration,  and  let  the 
others  pass. 

Mr.  Spencer  assumes  that  our  solar 
system  was  once  an  immense  sphere, 
or  mass,  of  thinly  attenuated  matter, 
probably  in  a  gaseous  state,  hot  or 
warm,  as  I  infer  from  his  remarks, 
without  motion.  In  time,  heat  began 
to  change  into  motion ;  th'e  outer  por- 
tion began  to  cool  and  fall  inward, 
which  produced  a  rotary  motion  from 
west  to  east ;  and,  when  this  outer  sur- 
face had  sufficiently  condensed,  it 
cleaved  from  the  less-hardened  portion 
of  the  gaseous  sphere,  and,  at  last, 
rolled  up  on  itself  into  a  sphere,  or 
planet,- — hence  Neptune.  The  next 
cooling  surface  did  the  same;  hence 
Uranus.  And  so  on,  through  millions 
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of  ages,  one  after  another  rim  of  cooled, 
condensed  matter  peeled  off,  and  rolled 
up  into  a  planet,  till  the  whole  solar 
system  was  formed, —  comets,  and  all 
the  asteroids  and  meteors;  heat  having 
changed  into  motion,  the  motions  of 
the  whole  system  being  equivalent  to 
the  power  of  the  heat  or  quantity  of  it. 
Now  the  system  is  ripe,  matured,  fin- 
ished, and  its  destruction  commences. 
Neptune  and  all  the  rest  of  the  planets 
revolve  in  spirals,  never  coming  back 
to  exactly  the  same  place  in  space,  but 
continually  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sun.  Mercury,  the  plan- 
et nearest  the  sun,  will  plunge  into  the 
sun  first,  and  its  motion  will  be 
changed  into  its  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  its  matter  become  gaseous  again ; 
and  Venus  will  follow ;  then  the  Earth. 
Be  not  startled,  my  dear  sir  !  Go  on 
preparing  your  briefs,  for  it  will  be 
some  time  first.  Then  Mars,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  shining  train,  with  their 
satellites,  will  plunge  into  the  sun  in 
succession,  their  motion  becoming  heat, 
and  converting  them  into  their  origi- 
nal gaseous  condition,  as  when  the 
process  commenced ;  till  the  whole  so- 
lar system  is  once  more  a  mere  hot 
fog-bank  in  the  infinite  spaces, 
sphere,  or  mass,  of  most  attenuated  va- 
por. Now  commences  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  planets  and  moons,  and  com- 
ets and  meteors,  as  before.  It  is  at 
last  consummated.  Once  again  the 

"  Moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
Arid  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Kepeats  the  story  of  her  birth." 

And  now  the  reverse  order  com- 
mences, and,  one  after  another,  the 
planets  go  plunging  into  the  sun ; 
motion  becoming  heat,  solids  gaseous, 
till  space  is  again  filled  with  hot 
world-fog.  This  process  has  been 
going  on  from  all  eternity,  and  will  go 
on  to  all  eternity.  The  equilibrium 


of  heat  and  motion  thus  keeps  the 
solar  system  in  everlasting  vibration 
between  solid  and  fluid  gaseous  va- 
pors and  verdant  wheatfields.  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  inform  us  whether 
there  are  always  intelligent  beings  on 
any  or  all  of  the  planets  after  each 
condensation.  And  we  do  not  blame 
him  for  not  attempting  the  solution 
of  that  problem;  for  there  were  fully 
enough  difficulties  in  his  hypothesis, 
without  volunteering  to  introduce 
more.  Let  the  ten  thousand  difficul- 
ties and  objections  which  arise  to  af- 
flict his  theory  pass.  Let  one  only 
be  taken,  at  least  now,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  method  of  its  utter  anni- 
hilation. Mr.  Spencer  assumes  the 
gaseous  condition  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  solar  system,  at  a  given  time, 
to  be  of  a  given  heat  and  density,  as 
he  must  to  start  the  formation  of  the 
condensed  or  planetary  system.  In 
process  of  time,  this  will  be  fully 
formed  as  it  now  is,  according  to  the 
hypothesis.  Now,  in  order  that  this 
motion  may  be  again  changed  into 
heat,  equivalent  to  that  which  filled 
the  solar  space  with  nebulous  or  gas- 
eous matter  in  the  commencement,  it 
must  be  changed  at  once,  not  in  por- 
tions, and  through  vast  periods,  into 
heat.  For  what  tyro  in  philosophy, 
does  not  understand,  that,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  at  long  intervals,  the 
heat  produced  will  be  changing  back 
into  motion  long  before  the  last  plan- 
et has  taken  its  fire-bath,  and  evap- 
orated into  gas?  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  the  Earth  would  be  growing  cold 
long  before  Neptune  had  made  the 
awful  plunge.  Instantaneous  con- 
densation and  instantaneous  vapori- 
zation, were  it  possible  that  any  pro- 
cess could  be  instantaneous,  might 
possibly  keep  Mr.  Spencer's  solar  sys- 
tem in  existence ;  but  consecutive 
condensation,  at  almost  infinite  inter- 
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vals,  and  then  equally  slow  return  to 
the  solar  fires,  will  never  produce  the 
original  world-vapor  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  started.  The  second  vapor 
would  be  denser  and  cooler  than  the 
first;  the  third,  denser  and  cooler 
than  the  second :  and  heat  would  be 
continually  losing  itself  in  motion,  or 
changing  into  its  equivalent  motion, 
till,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  all  heat 
must  be  changed  into  its  equivalent 
motion  in  the  central  orb,  or  sun,  into 
which  all  the  surrounding  planets 
would  have  been  absorbed,  after  re- 
peated liquefactions  and  evapora- 
tions. There  would  be  but  one  body 
at  last ;  all  heat  having  parted  with 
its  quality  for  motion,  and  all  the 
planetary  bodies  having  given  up 
their  substance  to  the  great  absorbing 
centre.  Such  would  be  the  result,  we 
know,  on  his  own  theory.  To-day, 
nay,  an  eternity  ago,  there  would  have 
been  but  one  body  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  solar  orb  itself. 
For  long  and  long  ago,  as  there  was 
an  eternity  already  passed  then,  these 
changes  would  have  finished  their 
course. '  But  the  sun  is  not  the  only 
body  in  the  solar  system.  There  are 
planets,  moons,  comets,  asteroids,  me- 
teors innumerable.  Therefore,  by  all 
the  pomp  of  the  planetary  and  constel- 
lated processions,  by  all  the  splendor 
,of  showers  of  stars,  by  all  the  glory  of 
auroral  flames,  Mr.  Spencer's  hypoth- 
esis is  not  true,  and  is  consigned  to 
the  consuming  flames  of  the  indig- 
nant spheres.  In  the  beginning,  world- 
mist  did  not,  without  an  intelligent 
Maker,  englobe  and  set  the  spheres ; 
but,  "  In  the  beginning,  GOD  CREAT- 
ED THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE  EARTH." 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  shown  you, 
my  dear  sir,  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
furnished  his  intelligent  reader  with 
weapons,  keen  and  sure,  to  send,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  resuscitation,  his 
theory  of  a  world  without  an  intelli- 


gent maker,  without  any  maker,  —  a 
world  made  of  gas,  by  heat  and  mo- 
tion. Surely  "  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Certainly,  by  his 
philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  world.  The 
first  principles  of  physics,  of  natural 
philosophy,  are  a  swift  confutation  of 
his  whole  system. 

You  may  well  ask  me  then,  and 
you  will  probably,  why  this  book  has 
had  such  a  run,  and  why  so  many 
really  intelligent  men  have  been  led 
astray  by  it  into  the  frigid  zone  of 
atheism  ?  The  utter  dissatisfaction  of 
such  men  with  the  old  theology,  and 
the  philosophy  with  which  it  was  sus- 
tained, were,  doubtless,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  disbelief.  Mr.  Spencer's  book 
is  written  in  a  transparent  style ;  is 
full  of  learning,  drawn  from  all  sci- 
ence. Nothing  is  more  prominent  in 
it  than  its  candor,  its  entire  freedom 
from  passion  and  partisan  feeling; 
and  he  wins  the  sympathy  and  con- 
fidence of  the  reader,  as  he  charms 
him,  by  his  simplicity  and  transpar- 
ency of  character  and  style.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  logical  thinking,  and 
patient  analysis  of  subjects,  are  led 
astray,  fascinated  by  the  theories,  the 
hypotheses  rather,  which  Mr.  Spencer 
advocates.  But  I  was  surprised,  and 
am  still,  that  a  good  lawyer,  a  cogent 
reasoner,  a  broad  thinker,  like  our 
friend  the  judge,  should  have  failed 
to  discover  the  complete  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  in  both  parts  of  this  book. 
It  is  a  new  revelation  in  psychology. 

I  should  like  to  show  how  Mr. 
Spencer  could  be  equally  conclusively 
confuted  in  other  ways ;  but  this  letter 
is  too  long  to  justify  my  saying  more, 
not  even  my  making  an  apology  for 
not  saying  less. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RUFUS  P.  STEBBINS. 
ITHACA,  N.Y.,  1870. 
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BY    FRANCIS    TIFFANY. 


"  WHERE  there  is  room  in  the 
heart,"  runs  the  proverb,  "  there  is 
always  room  in  the  house."  The 
heart  roomy,  a  sort  of  Goodyear's 
patent  is  at  once  taken  out,  in  virtue 
of  which  stiff  oak  frames  and  brittle 
laths  and  plastering  take  on  an 
elastic,  India-rubber  quality,  and  dilate 
to  any  required  dimensions.  The  very 
yardstick  catches  the  infection,  till  its 
rigid  standard  feet  come  to  measure 
forty  inches  apiece.  All  we  carefully 
learned  in  our  arithmetical  tables, 
even,  gets  turned  topsy-turvy.  Bushels 
hold  a  great  many  more  pecks ;  and 
pounds  of  tea,  sugar,  and  butter  are 
ten  times  bulkier  than  Warren  Colburn 
authoritatively  asserted  to  our  youthful 
inexperience  to  be  the  uniform  state 
of  the  case.  A  whole  Cratchit  family 
dines  to  repletion  off  an  emaciated 
Christmas  goose,  which  deliberate  cal- 
culation would  have  demonstrated  as 
incapable  of  going  round  once ;  and 
yet  there  is  some  left,  and  not  a 
Cratchit  but  would  scorn  to  say  he 
had  not  had  enough. 

There  is  a  vein  of  the  old  ^Esop 
blood  in  men,  in  all  ages,  which  makes 
them  quick  to  take  note  how  even  the 
gravest  moral  truths  find  their  serious 
or  ludicrous,  but  always  picturesque, 
illustration  in  the  animal  world,  and 
are  taken  up  and  preached  right  at 
us  by  the  dogs  and  cats  and  turkeys 
and  rats.  "  Anxious  and  wretched  as 
a  hen  with  one  chicken,"  runs  the 
saying.  You  may  see  the  sight  any 
spring  day  in  a  farmer's  barnyard. 
Here  strides  along  a  matronly  hen 
with  a  brood  of  sixteen.  Her  eye  is 
on  them  all.  No  levity  or  unseemly 
cutting-up  on  the  part  of  one  of  them 


escapes  her.  She  knows  their  wants 
too.  Sixteen  hungry  little  mouths  to 
feed.  Her  mind  is  full  of  the  care  of 
looking  round  in  sixteen  directions  at 
once,  to  see  what  each  one  of  the  six- 
teen is  at.  Right  and  left,  her  anxious 
glance  is  on  the  stretch  for  a  chance 
waif  of  grain  or  crumbs.  Feet,  too, 
are  flying  in  vigorous  back-action, 
scratching  up  the  soil ;  and  lungs  are 
clucking  continuous  proclamations  of 
success  over  every  unearthed  worm 
or  bug.  She  is  on  the  watch  for 
dangers  also  ;  and  when  the  moment 
comes  for  flying  to  covert,  and  hud- 
dling up  close,  manages  somehow  to 
get  every  chickling  under  roof,  with 
a  chance,  too,  to  protrude  its  little  bill 
somewhere,  and  make  sure  of  its  sniff 
of  fresh  air.  She  has  most  ample 
occupation  and  responsibility.  All 
this  is  evident  in  her  thoughtful  look ; 
but  it  is  evident,  also,  that  she  feels 
herself  equal  to  the  position. 

And  now  comes  along  her  sister-hen 
with  her  brood —  of  one.  Here  we  shall 
have  leisure,  serenity,  time  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  enjoyment  of  society, 
art,  and  nature.  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
She  is  more  anxious  and  distressed 
than  the  first,  more  sceptical  about 
Providence,  more  afraid  that  she  lives 
in  a  niggard  world,  where  the  supply 
of  grubs  and  grasshoppers  is  scant. 
She  is  painfully  and  morbidly  concen- 
trated. "  Thinking  too  precisely  on 
the  event,"  she  conjures  up  imaginary 
terrors.  Try  to  comfort  her  with  the 
suggestion,  that,  with  more  room  in  her 
heart,  she  would  find  more  room  in  this 
divinely-organized  chicken-house  of  a 
world,  would  rise  to  fresh  and  astound- 
ing conceptions  of  its  deep  underlying 
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deep  of  grub-resources,  and  she  will 
listen  with  impatient,  vindictive  scep- 
ticism. "  Look  at  me  as  it  is,  with 
only  one  to  care  for !  See  what  a  time 
I  have  of  it !  Multiply  this  by  six- 
teen, double  it  even,  and  I  should  be 
carried  to  Somerville  or  Worcester  in 
a  day  ! " 

One  summer  I  was  boarding  with 
my  family  in  a  farmhouse  by  the  sea- 
shore. Our  host  was  a  pitiful  miser, 
starving  himself,  starving  his  family, 
and,  a  fortiori,  starving  his  boarders. 
Sick  of  human  nature,  sick  of  petty, 
miserable  contention,  a  party  of  us 
started  out  one  day,  in  a  wagon,  for  a 
fine  beach  some  miles  away,  to  try  to 
forget  our  woes  in  the  kind  lap  of 
Mother  Nature.  As  we  approached 
the  beach,  we  stopped  at  a  farmhouse, 
to  ask  permission  to  put  our  horse  in 
the  barn.  Knocking  at  the  door,  it 
was  opened  by  a  motherly-looking 
woman  of  fifty,  in  spectacles,  the  glasses 
of  which,  however,  far  from  hiding, 
seemed  only  to  serve,  like  varnish  on 
a  picture,  to  bring  out  the  light  and 
warmth  of  a  pair  of  loving  blue  eyes 
underneath.  She  gave  us  the  heart- 
iest reception.  "Put  your  horse  in 
the  barn  ?  Certainly  !  You'll  find 
plenty  of  hay  there.  Come  out  to 
spend  the  day  by  the  beach,  have  you  ? 
That's  right !  I  do  like  to  see  young 
people  enjoy  themselves  !  Won't  you 
eat  your  luncheon  in  our  apple-orchard, 
it's  so  nice  and  cool  and  shady  there  ? 
And  wouldn't  you  like  a  pan  of  sweet 
milk  to  have  with  it?"  —  "  Bless 
your  dear,  loving  heart !  "  I  cried  in- 
ternally. "  Then  the  stern  necessities 
of  farm-life  do  not  shrivel  and  wizen 
and  dry-rot  all  souls  after  the  manner 
of  old  Grimes  we  are  boarding  with  ! 
But  perhaps  this  old  lady  has  trodden 
a  more  silken  path." 

I  looked  round  the  room.  There 
were  milk-pans  enough  to  make  life 
one  eternal  scour.  Her  dress,  too,  was 


trussed  up ;  her  arms  were  bare,  and 
with  that  battered  and  callous  look 
about  the  elbows  which  betokens 
steady  usage.  "No  children,  proba- 
bly !  that  accounts  for  it."  Presently 
a  rustling  of  bed-clothes  and  an  in- 
cipient wail  from  a  neighboring  room. 
"  Ah  !  that's  your  grandchild,  I  sup- 
pose ?  »  —  «  No,  that's  my  baby."  I 
was  about  as  incredulous  as  Sarah  of 
old ;  but  she  went  right  on.  "  Pve 
had  sixteen  children  ! "  Sixteen  chil- 
dren !  all  these  milk-pans,  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  farmhouse  !  and  room 
still  in  the  heart  for  such  a  reception 
as  we  had  had,  for  such  generous  "  I 
do  like  to  see  young  people  enjoy 
themselves,"  for  such  hearty  proffers 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  apple-orchard, 
and  of  a  full  gallon  of  sweet  milk ! 
Ah  !  I  see  it.  "  Where  there  is  room 
in  the  heart,  there  is  always  room  in 
the  house,"  —  room  for  all  these  chil- 
dren, and  then  room  to  spare  for  a 
bevy  of  pleasure-seeking,  do-nothing 
strangers,  who  would  seem  sent  only 
to  suggest  the  complaint,  Why  must 
my  life  be  a  ceaseless  moil  of  nursing, 
scrubbing,  ripping,  sewing,  while  these 
people  can  lie  on  the  rocks  all  day 
long,  counting  the  breakers,  cooled  by 
the  spray,  dozing  off  to  the  music  of 
the  pulsing  ocean. 

I  could  tell  a  great  deal  more  about 
this  blessed  woman,  —  how  she  refused 
all  pay,  feeling  she  was  already  paid 
amply  in  the  delight  of  kindness  it- 
self; how  she  manifested  a  delicacy 
of  politeness  worthy  of  Chesterfield 
himself, — Chesterfield!  forgive  the 
wrong  of  naming  his  hollow,  artificial 
type  of  manners  in  such  a  genuine 
presence,  —  but  still  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  politeness,  by  replying  when 
I  went,  after  a  preliminary  embarrass- 
ment in  the  stable  over  the  horse's 
collar,  and  said  blushingly,  "  Madam  ! 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  know 
how  to  harness  that  horse,"  —  "  Of 
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course  not,  everybody  can't  do  every 
thing  !  "  and  this  in  a  tone  as  though 
she  were  already  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  at  the  number  of  things 
I  could  do.  Her  replying  thus,  I  say, 
and  then  running  to  the  back-door, 
and  calling  to  two  of  her  sons  in  the 
field,  "  Here,  you,  Henry  Clay  !  Daniel 
Webster  ! "  (room  still  in  that  heart, 
we  see,  for  a  streak  of  hero-worship.) 
"  Come  here,  and  help  this  gentleman 
harness  his  horse!"  But  I  cannot 
enlarge  further.  Does  not  she,  how- 
ever, illustrate  gloriously  the  creative 
power  of  a  large  heart,  —  creative 
power  to  make  a  small  house  big,  nar- 
row means  abundant,  work  play,  a  con- 
tracted sphere  roomy,  broad,  and  airy  ? 
The  creative  power  of  a  large  heart, 
—  the  vital,  plastic  force  of  such  a 
heart,  as  an  energy  in  Nature  not  less 
a  reality  that  the  force  of  heat  or  light 
or  gravitation,  —  it  is  amazing  how 
little  we  believe  in  this.  We  admit 
the  power  of  delicate,  threadlike  root- 
lets to  work  their  way  through  hard- 
packed  gravel,  and  make  room  for 
themselves  to  grow  bigger  than  the 
leg  of  a  man  ;  of  tiny,  pliable  grass- 
blades  to  bore  as  with  an  awl  through 
a  dozen  layers  of  stiff,  dry  beech-leaves, 
and  get  out  to  the  spring  sun  ;  of  soft, 
gelatinous  coral  polyps,  or  mollusks 
like  the  clam  and  oyster,  to  build  huge 
reef-barriers,  or  enlarge,  year  by  year, 
stony  coverings,  so  hard  that  we  can 
scarcely  break  them  with  a  hammer. 
Such  life-forms  have  inner  power 
to  push  aside  ponderous  material 
obstacles,  or  to  build  their  own  rock- 
ribbed  houses  to  suit  their  conscious 
needs.  But  the  human  heart  cannot 
create  at  will  its  own  house,  —  must 
take  it,  small,  low-studded,  ill-ar- 
ranged, just  as  it  is  given  externally ; 
must  shrivel  up  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
videntially-ordained oyster-shell,  and 
piteously  plain,  "  You  cannot  expect 
soft  mollusk-flesh  to  butt  its  brains 


against  the  wall  of  hard,  cruel  lime- 
stone !  "  —  O  tender,  palpitating  oys- 
ter-heart! a  word  of  marvellous  con- 
solation for  you.  You  are  alive,  the 
shell  is  dead.  The  shell  did  not  shut 
you  in  ;  you  rounded  it  out.  It  was 
all  in  solution  once.  You  held  its 
every  particle  off  at  just  the  distance 
you  wanted  it  to  keep.  You  wrapped 
it,  soft  and  pliable,  round  yourself,  and 
tucked  yourself  in  with  it,  as  a  child 
may  do  with  a  cashmere  shawl.  Then 
you  made  the  particles  harden,  and 
shut  you  in  snug  and  safe  from  wind 
and  weather  ;  but  you,  that  hardened, 
can  soften  also.  You  that  began  life 
in  the  back-building,  because  you 
were  small  and  modest,  now  that  your 
means  and  views  have  expanded  can 
add  on  the  front  building.  Why ! 
look  at  the  crabs  and  lobsters  there 
lying  in  the  wet  sea-weed,  their  shells 
as  soft  as  moist  brown  paper.  They, 
too,  were  lately  distressed  like  you. 
Their  ribbed  corsets  were  crowding 
on  lung  and  heart  and  stomach.  They 
have  split  the  stays,  and  are  quietly 
resting  there,  secreting  new  ones,  that 
will  fit  as  if  just  from  Paris. 

Yes,  every  man  builds  his  own 
house,  —  builds  it  many-chambered, 
fresh-ventilated,  picture-hung,  vine- 
wreathed,  guest-full ;  or  low-pent, 
bare-walled,  flowerless,  inhospitable, 
— just  in  accordance  with  his  inner 
nature.  Precisely  as  the  internal 
force  of  affinity  in  the  mollusk  lays 
hold  of,  and  aggregates  round  itself, 
the  fine  lime-particles  in  the  sea-water; 
so  does  the  internal  force  in  the  hu- 
man soul  lay  hold  of,  and  aggregate 
round  itself,  what  it  wants.  The 
surrounding  ocean  holds  in  solution 
knowledge,  pleasure,  meat,  drink, 
wit,  wisdom,  friends,  flowers,  God ; 
and  out  of  this  wealth  we  secrete  our 
shells,  —  clam-shells  or  nautilus- 
shells,  as  we  are  clams  or  nautiluses. 
We  find  what  we  crave,  —  fun,  if  we 
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have  a  zest  for  the  funny ;  friends,  if 
we  long  for  friends  ;  beauty,  if  we  love 
beauty;  thought,  if  we  tend  to 
thought.  Slowly  we  build  up  our 
house.  Small  or  large,  if  we  are  re- 
fined, it  is  refined;  if  we  are  roomy, 
it  is  roomy. 

Koomy!  There  is  one  house,  at 
least,  —  how  dear  it  is  in  the  recol- 
lections of  many  !  —  which,  moderate 
in  dimensions,  full,  apparently,  with 
the  family  itself,  the  means  of  its 
owners  very  moderate,  gasping  for  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  is  yet  the  cen- 
tre of  a  more  cordial,  beaming  hospi- 
tality than  almost  any  other  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  miracle  of  the 
widow's  cruse  is  an  every-day  com- 
mon-place there,  and  extends  its 
marvel  not  merely  to  the  oil  and 
meal,  but  to  the  tea,  the  butter,  the 
carpets,  the  beds.  If  the  chairs  give 
out,  something  turns  into  a  chair. 
If  the  table  is  too  short,  an  ironing- 
board  transforms  itself  into  another 
leaf.  If  the  rooms  are  all  occupied,  a 
new  one  builds  itself  out, —  laths,  plas- 
ters, and  dries  itself,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  no  cold  taken.  The  gener- 
ous, hospitable  hearts  of  the  inmates  ef- 
fect all.  Every  thing  is  plain,  — food, 
furniture,  service.  But  the  large,  sun- 
ny natures  of  the  family  crave  being 
happy  and  making  others  happy. 
And  so,  on  an  income  which  a  like 
number  of  others  would  think  doomed 
them  to  shut  up  the  front  and  live  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  these 
people  contrive  to  keep  open  all  round 
to  sun  and  air  and  friends  and  books 
and  flowers. 

But  one  may  say,  My  heart  is  not 
large  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  am  anxious  and  troubled  about 
many  things, —  fastidious,  dust-haunt- 
ed, as  sensitive  to  criticism  as  a  raw 
wound  to  acid.  Very  likely.  Then 
you  will  not  build  that  kind  of  a 


house.  You  will  fashion  something, 
in  which,  if  there  is  less  hilarity, 
there  will,  at  least,  be  less  dust ;  if 
less  conversation,  variety  of  persons 
and  ideas,  huddle  of  books,  prints, 
flowers,  at  least  fewer  cracked  tea- 
cups, more  kinds  of  cake,  better-pre- 
served carpets.  You  will  get  what 
you  want,  x  not  what  some  other  per- 
son wants.  You  are  a  magnet  of  a 
specific  kind.  Things  which  you  are 
fitted  to  draw  will  fly  towards  you, 
and  stick  to  you.  Glue,  pitch,  var- 
nish, —  none  of  these  things  lay  hold 
on  to,  and  keep  fast,  their  dust,  straws, 
gnats,  flies,  so  tenaciously,  as  does 
each  man  or  woman  the  objects  for 
which  affinities  fit  him. 

This  is  a  truth  which  must  abso- 
lutely be  taken  home.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  order  and  justice  in  this 
world.  It  is  the  sole  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  improvement.  We  are 
ever  tempted  to  believe  that  our 
shells  are  responsible  for  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves  for  our  shells.  Out  of 
precisely  the  same  surrounding  sub- 
stances, we  with  one  disposition  or- 
ganize gratitude,  with  another  dis- 
content ;  with  one  disposition  organ- 
ize friendship,  with  another  selfish 
isolation  ;  with  one  disposition  organ- 
ize genial  trust,  with  another  acrid 
suspicion.  Artists  and  virtuosos  are 
we  all.  No  one  of  us  but  builds  his 
house,  with  its  long  picture-gallery, 
in  which  he  daily  wanders  to  dwell 
on  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  his 
favorite  pieces.  Plenty  of  materials 
are  furnished  to  the  poorest  of  us,  — 
walls,  hooks,  cords,  sky-lights.  One 
hangs  his  walls  round  with  dissolute 
Bacchantes  and  lascivious  Venuses; 
another  with  battle-pieces  and  scenes 
of  strife  and  glory ;  another  with 
quiet  home-bits, —  mothers  and  babes, 
children  sailing  boats  in  a  pond ; 
another  with  sunny  landscapes,  or 
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herds  of  peaceful,  grazing  Jerseys  or 
Devons ;  another  with  the  Eclipses 
and  Dexters  of  the  turf,  or  bull-dog 
portraits  of  the  Sayers,  Heenans,  and 
other  champions  of  the  ring ;  another 
with  Teniers's  scenes  of  misers  count- 
ing gold ;  another  with  faces  of  grave 
scholars,  or  figures  of  praying  St. 
Agnes,  or  John  Browns  inarching 
with  undaunted  front  towards  that 
grim,  skeleton  scaffold  there,  with  its 
hanging  noose  relieved  against  the 
sky.  If  you  would  come  to  self-con- 
sciousness, take  a  turn  in  your  galle- 
ry, reflect  on  the  selection  you  have 
made,  ask  which  are  your  choicest  cab- 
inet pieces.  You  had  your  own  way 
there.  The  material  house  you  live 
in  may  not  fully  express  you.  You 
hired  it  of  another ;  you  were  too  short 
of  funds  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ; 
you  gave  up  beauty  for  comfort,  or  fin- 
ish for  space.  But  here  you  had  full 
swing,  all  the  bills  paid  for  you. 

Look,  then,  to  thyself,  0  man ! 
The  whole  question  is  an  inner  one. 
Bough,  porous  clam-shell,  or  lustrous, 
pearly  nautilus-shell, —  which  shall  the 
house  be  ?  As  you  are  clam  or  nau- 
tilus. Work  within,  on  the  fabric  of 
thine  own  being,  and  the  clay-hut  shall 
rise  and  widen  into  the  marble  palace. 
With  every  change  in  you,  there  will 
correspond  a  change  in  the  outward 
building.  Friendly,  your  rooms  will 
contain  more  friends ;  cheery,  they 
will  be  flooded  with  sun-light,  song 
and  flowers;  eager  for  wisdom  and 
character,  they  will  gather  the  men 
and  women  on  earth,  or  passed  beyond, 
who  inspire  wisdom  and  character; 
devout  and  waiting,  they  will  be 
sacred  shrines  to  worship  in.  Neg- 
lect thine  inner  being,  let  the  faces  of 
love  and  light  grow  feeble,  and  thy 
walls  will  contract  and  shut  thee  in ; 
thy  window-panes  will  grow  dusky, 
drear,  and  spider-webbed ;  thy  roof 
will  sag  down,  or  stifle  the  air,  or  give 


inlet  to  chilling  rains  and  sifting 
snow ;  no  attraction  will  be  there  to 
draw  round  thee  friendship,  children, 
beauty,  piety,  —  withered,  shrunken 
thyself,  thy  house  will  be  like  the  tot- 
tering, decayed  bodily  frame  of  old 
age,  which  the  vital  force  can  no 
longer  keep  in  repair. 

"  The  more  room  in  the  heart,  the 
more  room  in  the  house."  The  more 
room  in  the  heart,  the  more  room  in 
God's  house.  "  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions  "  could  have  been 
said  only  by  One  whose  heart  was  of 
the  broadest,  sunniest,  most  sponta- 
neously hospitable.  Your  grudging, 
suspicious  soul  will  have  a  grudging, 
suspicious  God.  His  Deity  will  do 
as  he  himself  does,  —  build  up  round 
his  grounds  high  walla  of  exclusion, 
fortified  on  top  by  jagged  and  cruel 
broken-bottles  of  doctrine ;  will  set, 
everywhere,  man-traps  and  spring- 
guiis,  and  turn  loose  the  savagest 
breed  of  Tartarean  bull-dogs  the 
wariest  breeding-iii  between  Sin  and 
Death  can  develop.  But  not  so  with 
your  loving  heart.  Love  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  love,  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  marks  of  love.  Love  is  ever 
trustful  and  hopeful,  and,  surrendering 
itself  bravely  to  experience,  tastes 
and  sees  how  even  bitter  things  are 
nutritious  and  sweet  at  the  centre. 
And  so,  for  the  large  heart,  a  large 
God ;  a  glorious,  exultant  sense,  that 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  mind 
to  conceive,  the  things  God  has  in 
store,  now  here,  and  beyond  eternally, 
for  all  who  will  give  him  free  and 
confident  welcome. 


"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul! 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  last  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea ! " 
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CHAPTER    V. 
WEDDING    AND    WEDDING-TKIP. 

WELL,  and  so  they  were  married, 
with  all  the  newest  modern  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  accessories. 

Every  possible  thing  was  done  to 
reflect  lustre  on  the  occasion.  There 
were  eight  bridesmaids,  and  every  one 
of  them  fair  as  the  moon ;  and  eight 
groomsmen,  with  white-satin  ribbons 
and  white  rosebuds  in  their  button- 
holes ;  and  there  was  a  bishop,  assisted 
by  a  priest,  to  give  the  solemn  bene- 
dictions of  the  church  ;  and  there  was 
a  marriage-bell  of  tuberoses  and 
lilies,  of  enormous  size,  swinging  over 
the  heads  of  the  pair  at  the  altar; 
and  there  were  voluntaries  on  the 
organ,  and  chantings,  and  what  not, 
all  solemn  and  impressive  as  possible. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  fair  Lillie 
promised,  "  forsaking  all  others,  to 
keep  only  unto  him,  as  long  as  they 
both  should  live,"  —  "  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey,  until  death  did  them  part." 

During  the  whole  agitating  scene, 
Lillie  kept  up  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  she 
was  about ;  so  that  a  very  fresh,  origi- 
nal, and  crisp  style  of  trimming,  that 
had  been  invented  in  Paris  specially 
for  her  wedding  toilet,  received  no 
detriment  from  the  least  unguarded 
movement.  We  much  regret  that  it 
is  contrary  to  our  literary  principles 
to  write  half,  or  one  third,  in  French  ; 
because  the  wedding-dress,  by  far  the 
most  important  object  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  certainly  one  that  most 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  bride, 
was  one  entirely  indescribable  in  Eng- 
lish. Just  as  there  is  no  word  in 


the  Hottentot  vocabulary  for  "  holi- 
ness," or  ''purity,"  so  there  are  no 
words  in  our  savage  English  to  de- 
scribe a  lady's  dress;  and,  therefore, 
our  fair  friends  must  be  recommended, 
on  this  point,  to  exercise  their  imagi- 
nation in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  finest  French  plates,  and  they 
may  get  some  idea  of  Lillie  with  her 
wedding  robe  and  train. 

Then  there  was  the  wedding  banquet, 
where  everybody  ate  quantities  of  the 
most  fashionable,  indigestible  horrors, 
with  praiseworthy  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  for  what  is  to  become  of 
"pate  de  fois  gras  "  if  wre  don't  eat 
it  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  we 
do  is  entirely  a  secondary  question. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  most  exorbitant  re- 
quirements of  fashion  that  was  not  ful- 
filled on  this  occasion.  The  house  was 
a  crush  of  wilting  flowers,  and  smelt 
of  tuberoses  enough  to  give  one  a 
vertigo  for  a  month.  A  band  of  music 
brayed  and  clashed  every  minute  of 
the  time  ;  and  a  jam  of  people,  in  ele- 
gant dresses,  shrieked  to  each  other 
above  the  din,  and  several  of  Lillie's 
former  admirers  got  tipsy  in  the  sup- 
per-room. In  short,  nothing  could  be 
finer ;  and  it  was  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  it  was  "  stunning."  Accounts 
of  it,  and  of  all  the  bride's  dresses, 
presents,  and  even  wardrobe,  went  into 
the  daily  papers,  and  thus  was  the 
charming  Lillie  Ellis  made  into  Mrs. 
John  Seymour. 

Then  followed  the  approved  wedding 
journey,  the  programme  of  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Lillie  herself,  with 
carte  blanche  from  John,  and  in- 
cluded every  place  where  a  bride's  new 
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toilets  could  be  seen  in  the  most 
approved  fashionable  circles.  They 
went  to  Niagara  and  Trenton,  they 
went  to  Newport  and  Saratoga,  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  Montreal ;  and 
Mrs.  John  Seymour  was  a  meteor  of 
fashionable  wonder  and  delight  at  all 
these  places.  Her  dresses  and  her 
diamonds,  her  hats  and  her  bonnets, 
were  all  wonderful  to  behold.  The 
stir  and  excitement  that  she  had 
created  as  simple  Miss  Ellis  was 
nothing  to  the  stir  and  excitement 
about  Mrs.  John  Seymour.  It  was 
the  mere  grub  compared  with  the  full- 
blown butterfly,  —  the  bud  compared 
with  the  rose.  Wherever  she  ap- 
peared, her  old  admirers  flocked  in  her 
train.  The  unmarried  girls  were,  so 
to  speak,  nowhere.  Marriage  was  a 
new  lease  of  power  and  splendor,  and 
she  revelled  in  it  like  a  humming- 
bird in  the  sunshine. 

And  was  John  equally  happy  ? 
Well,  to  say  the  truth,  John's  head 
was  a  little  turned  by  the  possession 
of  this  curious  and  manifold  creature, 
that  fluttered  and  napped  her  wings 
about  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  under- 
standing, and  appeared  before  him 
every  day  in  some  new  device  of 
the  toilet,  fair  and  fresh,  smiling  and 
bewitching,  kissing  and  coaxing, 
laughing  and  crying,  and  in  all 
ways  bewildering  him,  the  once 
sober-minded  John,  till  he  scarce 
knew  whether  lie  stood  on  his  head  or 
his  heels.  He  knew  that  this  sort  of 
rattling,  scatter-brained  life  must  come 
to  an  end  some  time.  He  knew  there 
was  a  sober,  serious  life-work  for  him  ; 
something  that  must  try  his  mind  and 
soul  and  strength,  and  that  would,  by 
and  by,  leave  him  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  be  the  mere  wandering 
attache  of  a  gay  bird,  whose  string  he 
held  in  hand,  and  who  now  seemed  to 
pull  him  hither  and  thither  at  her  will. 


John  thought  of  all  these  things  at 
intervals  ;  and  then,  when  he  thought 
of  the  quiet,  sober,  respectable  life  at 
Springdale,  of  the  good  old  staple  fami- 
lies, with  their  steady  ways,  —  of  the 
girls  in  his  neighborhood  with  their 
reading  societies,  their  sewing-circles 
for  the  poor,  their  book-clubs  and  art- 
unions  for  practice  in  various  accom- 
plishments,—  he  thought,  with  appre- 
hension, that  there  appeared  not  a 
spark  of  interest  in  his  charmer's  mind 
for  any  thing  in  this  direction.  She 
never  had  read  any  thing,  — knew  noth- 
ing on  all  those  subjects  about  which 
the  women  and  young  girls  in  his  circle 
were  interested ;  while,  in  Springdale, 
there  were  none  of  the  excitements 
which  made  her  interested  in  life.  He 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  Lillie's 
five  hundred  particular  friends  were 
mostly  of  the  other  sex,  and  wondering 
whether  he  alone,  when  the  matter 
should  be  reduced  to  that,  could 
make  up  to  her  for  all  her  retinue  of 
slaves. 

Like  most  good  boys  who  grow 
into  good  men,  John  had  unlimited 
faith  in  women.  Whatever  little  de- 
fects and  flaws  they  might  have,  still 
at  heart  he  supposed  they  were  all  of 
the  same  substratum  as  Jiis  mother 
and  sister.  The  moment  a  woman  was 
married,  he  imagined  that  all  the 
lovely  domestic  graces  would  spring 
up  in  her,  no  matter  what  might 
have  been  her  previous  disadvantages, 
merely  because  she  was  a  woman.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  the  usual  orthodox 
oak  and  ivy  theory  in  relation  to  man 
and  woman ;  and  that  his  wife,  when 
he  got  one,  would  be  the  clinging  ivy 
that  would  ben'd  her  flexible  tendrils 
in  the  way  his  strong  will  and  wisdom 
directed.  He  had  never,  perhaps, 
seen,  in  southern  regions,  a  fine  tree 
completely  smothered  and  killed  in  the 
embraces  of  a  gay,  flaunting  parasite, 
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and  so  received  no  warning  from  vege- 
table analogies. 

Somehow  or  other,  he  was  persuad- 
ed, he  should  gradually  bring  his  wife 
to  all  his  own  ways  of  thinking,  and 
all  his  schemes  and  plans  and  opin- 
ions. This  might,  he  thought, 
be  difficult,  were  she  one  of  the 
pronounced,  strong-minded  sort, 
accustomed  to  thinking  and  judging 
for  herself.  Such  a  one,  he  could  eas- 
ily imagine,  there  might  be  a  risk  in 
encountering  in  the  close  intimacy  of 
domestic  life.  Even  in  his  dealings 
with  his  sister,  he  was  made  aware  of 
a  force  of  character  and  a  vigor  of  in- 
tellect that  sometimes  made  the  car- 
rying of  his  own  way  over  hers  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Were  it  not 
that  Grace  was  the  best  of  women, 
and  her  ways  always  the  very  best  of 
ways,  John  was  not  so  sure  but  that 
she  might  prove  a  little  too  masterful 
for  him. 

But  this  lovely  bit  of  pink  and 
white  ;  this  downy,  gauzy,  airy  little 
elf;  this  creature,  so  slim  and  slender 
and  unsubstantial,  —  surely  he  could 
have  no  fear  that  he  could  not  mould 
and  control  and  manage  her  ?  Oh, 
no  !  He  imagined  her  melting,  like  a 
moon-beam,  into  all  manner  of  sweet 
compliances,  becoming  an  image  and 
reflection  of  his  own  better  self,  and 
repeated  to  himself  the  words  of 
Wordsworth,  — 

"  I  saw  her,  on  a  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too,  — 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty. 
A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
For  transient  pleasures,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

John  fancied  he  saw  his  little  Lillie 
subdued  into  a  pattern  wife,  weaned 
from  fashionable  follies,  eagerly  seek- 
ing mental  improvement  under  his 


guidance,  and  joining  him  and  Grace 
in  all  sorts  of  edifying  works  and 
ways. 

The  reader  may  see,  from  the  con- 
versations we  have  detailed,  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  Lillie's  in- 
tentions than  any  such  conformity. 

The  intentions  of  the  married  pair, 
in  fact,  ran  exactly  contrary  to  one 
another.  John  meant  to  bring  Lillie 
to  a  sober,  rational,  useful  family  life  ; 
and  Lillie  meant  to  run  a  career  of 
fashionable  display,  and  make  John 
pay  for  it. 

Neither,  at  present,  stated  their  in- 
tentions precisely  to  the  other,  be- 
cause they  were  "honey-mooning." 
John,  as  yet,  was  the  enraptured 
lover;  and  Lillie  was  his  pink  and 
white  sultana,  — absolute  mistress,  her 
word  was  law,  his  will  was  hers.  How 
the  case  was  ever  to  be  reversed,  so 
as  to  suit  the  terms  of  the  marriage 
service,  John  did  not  precisely  inquire. 

But,  \vhen  husband  and  wife  start 
in  life  with  exactly  opposing  inten- 
tions, which,  think  you,  is  likely  to 
conquer,  —  the  man,  or  the  woman? 
That  is  a  very  nice  question,  and 
deserves  further  consideration. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
HONEY-MOON,    AND    AFTER. 

We  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sey- 
mour honey-mooning.  The  honey- 
moon, dear  ladies,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  period  of  male  subjection.  The 
young  queen  is  enthroned;  and  the 
first  of  her  slaves  walks  obediently  in 
her  train,  carries  her  fan,  her  parasol, 
runs  of  her  errands,  packs  her  trunk, 
writes  her  letters,  buys  her  any  thing 
she  cries  for,  and  is  ready  to  do  the 
impossible  for  her,  on  every  suitable 
occasion. 

A    great,    strong    man   sometimes 
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feels  awkwardly,  when  thus  led  cap- 
tive ;  but  the  greatest,  strongest, 
and  most  boastful,  often  go  most 
obediently  under  woman-rule ;  for 
which,  see  Shakspeare,  concerning 
Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caesar  and 
Antony. 

But  then  all  kingdoms,  and  all 
sway,  and  all  authority,  must  come  to 
an  end.  Nothing  lasts,  you  see.  The 
plain  prose  of  life  must  have  its  turn, 
after  the  poetry  and  honey-moon  — 
stretch  them  out  to  their  utmost 
limit  —  have  their  terminus. 

So,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  John 
and  Lillie,  somewhat  dusty  and  travel- 
worn,  were  received  by  Grace  into 
the  old  family-mansion  at  Springdale. 

Grace  had  read  her  Bible  and 
Fenelon  to  such  purpose,  that  she  had 
accepted  her  cross  .with  open  arms. 

Dear  reader,  Grace  was  not  a  severe, 
angular,  old-maid  sister,  ready  to  snarl 
at  the  advent  of  a  3'oung  beauty  ;  but 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman, 
with  a  wide  culture,  a  trained  and 
disciplined  mind,  a  charming  taste 
and  polished  manners,  and,  above  all, 
a  thorough  self-understanding  and 
discipline.  At  thirty-five,  she  still 
had  admirers  and  lovers  ;  yet,  till  now, 
her  brother,  insensibly  to  herself,  had 
blocked  up  the  doorway  of  her  heart ; 
and  the  perfectness  of  the  fraternal 
friendship  had  prevented  the  wish 
and  the  longing,  by  which  some  for- 
tunate man  might  have  found  and 
given  happiness. 

Grace  had  resolved  she  would  love 
her  new  sister ;  that  she  would  look 
upon  all  her  past  faults  and  errors 
with  eyes  of  indulgence ;  that  she 
would  put  out  of  her  head  every 
story  she  ever  had  heard  against  her, 
and  unite  with  her  brother  to  make 
her  lot  a  happy  one. 

"  John  is  so  good  a  man,"  she  said 
to  Miss  Letitia  Ferguson,  "  that  I  arn 


sure  Lillie  cannot  but  become  a  good 
woman. " 

So  Grace  adorned  the  wedding 
with  her  presence,  in  an  elegant  Pa- 
risian dress,  ordered  for  the  occasion, 
and  presented  the  young  bride  with  a 
set  of  pearl  and  amethyst  that  were 
perfectly  bewitching,  and  kisses  and 
notes  of  affection  had  been  exchanged 
between  them;  and,  during  various 
intervals,  and  for  weeks  past,  Grace 
had  been  pleasantly  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  family-mansion  to  receive 
the  new  mistress. 

John's  bachelor  apartments  had 
been  new  furnished,  and  furbished,  and 
made  into  a  perfect  bower  of  roses. 

The  rest  of  the  house,  after  the 
usual  household  process  of  purifica- 
tion, had  been  re-arranged,  as  John 
arid  his  sister  had  always  kept  it  since 
their  mother's  death  in  the  way  that 
she  loved  to  see  it.  There  was  some- 
thing quaint  and  sweet  and  antique 
about  it,  that  suited  Grace.  Its  un- 
fashionable difference  to  the  smart, 
flippant,  stereotyped  rooms  of  to-day 
had  a  charm  in  her  eyes. 

Lillie,  however,  surveyed  the  scene, 
the  first  night  that  she  took  posses- 
sion, with  a  quiet  determination  to 
re-modernize  on  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity. What  would  Mrs.  Frippit 
and  Mrs.  Nippit  say  to  such  rooms, 
she  thought?  But  then  there  was 
time  enough  to  attend  to  that.  Not 
a  shade  of  these  internal  reflections 
was  visible  in  her  manner.  She  said, 
"  Oh,  how  sweet !  How  perfectly 
charming  !  How  splendid  !  "  in  all  pro- 
per places  ;  and  John  was  delighted. 

She  also  fell  into  the  arms  of  Grace, 
and  kissed  her  with  effusion ;  and 
John  saw  the  sisterly  union,  which  he 
had  anticipated,  auspiciously  com- 
mencing. 

The  only  trouble  in  Grace's  mind 
was  from  a  terrible  sort  of  clairvoyance 
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that  seems  to  beset  very  sincere  people, 
and  makes  them  sensitive  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  thing  unreal  or  true. 
Fair  and  soft  and  caressing  as  the 
new  sister  was ;  and  determined  as 
Grace  was  to  believe  in  her,  and  trust 
her,  and  like  her,  — she  found  an  invis- 
ible, chilly  barrier  between  her  heart 
and  hand.  She  scolded  herself,  and, 
in  the  effort  to  confide,  became  unnat- 
urally demonstrative,  and  said  and  did 
more  than  she  usually  did  to  show  af- 
fection ;  and  yet,  to  her  own  mortifi- 
cation, she  found  herself,  after  all, 
seeming  to  herself  to  be  hypocritical, 
and  professing  more  than  she  felt. 

As  to  the  fair  Lillie,  who,  as  we 
have  remarked,  was  no  fool,  she  took 
the  measure  of  her  new  sister  with 
that  instinctive  knowledge  of  char- 
acter which  is  the  essence  of  woman- 
hood. Lillie  was  not  in  love  with 
John,  because  that  was  an  experience 
she  was  not  capable  of.  But  she -had 
married  him,  and  now  considered  him 
as  her  property,  her  subject,  —  hers, 
with  an  intensity  of  ownership  that 
should  shut  out  all  former  proprietors. 

We  have  heard  much  talk,  of  late, 
in  the  husband's  ownership  of  the  wife. 
But,  dear  ladies,  is  that  any  more 
pronounced  a  fact  than  every  wife's 
ownership  of  her  husband  ?  an  owner- 
ship so  intense  and  pervading,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  controlling  nerve 
of  womanhood.  Let  any  one  touch 
your  right  to  the  first  place  in  your 
husband's  regard,  and  see  ! 

Well,  then,  Lillie  saw  at  a  glance 
just  what  Grace  was,  and  what  her 
influence  with  her  brother  must  be, 
and  also,  that,  for  her  to  live  the  life 
she  meditated,  John  must  act  under 
her  sway,  and  not  under  his  sister's; 
and  so  the  resolve  had  gone  forth,  in 
her  mind,  that  Grace's  dominion  in 
the  family  should  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  she  would,  as  sole  empress,  re- 


construct the  state.  But,  of  course, 
she  was  too  wise  to  say  a  word  about 
it. 

"  Dear  me ! "  she  said,  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  Grace  proposed  showing 
her  through  the  house  and  delivering 
up  the  keys,  "I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
why  you  want  to  show  things  to  me. 
I'm  nothing  of  a  housekeeper,  you 
know:  all  I  know  is  what  I  want, 
and  I've  always  had  what  I  wanted, 
you  know  ;  but,  you  see,  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  how  it's  to  be  done.  Why, 
at,  home  I've  been  everybody's  baby. 
Mamma  laughs  at  the  idea  of  my 
knowing  any  thing.  So,  Grace  dear, 
you  must  just  be  prime  minister;  and 
I'll  be  the  good-for-nothing  queen,  and 
just  sign  the  papers  and  all  that,  you. 
know." 

Grace  found,  the  first  week,  that  to 
be  housekeeper  to  a  young  duchess,  in 
an  American  village  and  with  Ameri- 
can servants,  was  no  sinecure. 

The  young  mistress,  the  next  week, 
tumbled  into  the  wash  an  amount  of 
muslin  and  lace  and  French  puffing 
and  fluting  sufficient  to  employ  two 
artists  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
by  which  honest  Bridget,  as  she  stood 
at  her  family  wash-tub,  was  sorely 
perplexed. 

•  But,  in  America,  no  woman  ever  dies 
for  want  of  speaking  her  mind;  and 
the  lower  orders  have  their  turn  in 
teaching  the  catechism  to  their  supe- 
riors, which  they  do  with  an  effective- 
ness that  does  credit  to  democracy. 

"And  would  ye  be  plased  to  step 
here,  Miss  Seymour,"  said  Bridget  to 
Grace,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  emo- 
tion, arid  pointing  oratorically,  with 
her  soapy  right  arm,  to  a  snow-wreath 
of  French  finery  and  puffing  on  the 
floor.  "  What  /  asks,  Miss  Grace,  is, 
Who  is  to  do  all  this  ?  I'm  sure,  it 
would  take  me  and  Katy  a  week,  work- 
in'  day  and  night,  let  alone  the  cooking . 
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and  the  silver  and  the  beds,  and  all 
them.  It's  a  pity,  now,  somebody 
shouldn't  spake  to  that  young  crather ; 
fur  she's  nothin'  but  a  baby,  and  likely 
don't  know  any  thing,  as  ladies 
mostly  don't,  about  what's  right  and 
proper."  Bridget's  Christian  charity 
and  condescension  in  this  last  sentence 
was  some  mitigation  of  the  crisis ; 
but  still  Grace  was  appalled.  We  all 
of  us,  my  dear  sisters,  have  stood  ap- 
palled at  the  tribunal  of  good  Bridgets 
rising  in  their  majesty  and  declaring 
their  ultimatum. 

Bridget  was  a  treasure  in  the  town 
of  Springdale,  where  servants  were 
scarce  and  poor ;  and,  what  was  more, 
she  was  a  treasure  that  knew  her  own 
worth.  Grace  knew  very  well  how  she 
had  been  beset  with  applications  and 
offers  of  higher  wages  to  draw  her  to 
various  hotels  and  boarding-houses  in 
the  vicinity,  but  had  preferred  the 
comparative  dignity  and  tranquillity 
of  a  private  gentleman's  family. 

But  the  family  had  been  small,  or- 
derly, and  systematic,  and  Grace  the 
most  considerate  of  housekeepers. 
Still  it  was  not  to  be  denied,  that, 
though  an  indulgent  and  considerate 
mistress,  Bridget  was,  in  fact,  mistress 
of  the  Seymour  mansion,  and  that  her 
mind  and  will  concerning  the  washing 
must  be  made  known  to  the  young 
queen. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  speak  to  Lillie  ; 
but  it  would  be  sorer  to  be  left  at  once 
desolate  in  the  kitchen  department, 
and  exposed  to  the  marauding  inroads 
of  unskilled  Hibernians. 

In  the  most  delicate  way,  Grace 
made  Lillie  acquainted  witTi  the  do- 
mestic crisis  ;  as,  in  old  times,  a  prime 
minister  might  have  carried  to  one  of 
the  Charleses  the  remonstrance  and 
protest  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Oh !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how 
it's  to  be  done;"  said  Lillie  gayly. 


"  Mamma  always  got  my  things  done 
somehow.  They  always  were  done, 
and  always  must  be  :  you  just  tell  her 
so.  I  think  it's  always  best  to  be 
decided  with  servants.  Face  'em  down 
in  the  beginning." 

"  But  you  see,  Lillie  dear,  it's 
almost  impossible  to  get  servants  at 
all  in  Springdale ;  and  such  servants 
as  ours  everybody  says  are  an  excep- 
tion. If  we  talk  to  Bridget  in  that 
way,  she'll  just  go  off  and  leave  us; 
and  then  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  What  in  the  world  does  John 
want  to  live  in  such  a  place  for?" 
said  Lillie  peevishly.  "  There  are 
plenty  of  servants  to  be  got  in  New 
York ;  and  that's  the  only  place  fit  to 
live  in.  Well,  it's  no  affair  of  mine  ! 
Tell  John  he  married  me,  and  must 
take  care  of  me.  He  must  settle  it 
some  way :  I  sha'n't  trouble  my  .head 
about  it." 

The  idea  of  living  in  New  York,  and 
uprooting  the  old  time-honored  estab- 
lishment in  Springdale,  struck  Grace 
as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  ;  yet  she  could 
not  help  feeling,  with  a  kind  of  fear, 
that  the  young  mistress  had  power  to 
doit. 

"Don't,  darling,  talk  so,  for  pity's 
sake,"  she  said.  "  I  will  go  to  John, 
and  we  will  arrange  it  somehow." 

A  long  consultation  with  faithful 
John,  in  the  evening,  revealed  to  him 
the  perplexing  nature  of  the  material 
processes  necessary  to  get  up  his 
fair  puff  of  thistle-down  in  all  that 
wonderful  whiteness  and  fancifulness 
of  costume  which  had  so  entranced 
him. 

Lillie  cried,  and  said  she  never  had 
any  trouble  before  about  "  getting 
her  things  done."  She  was  sure 
mamma  or  Trixie  or  somebody  did 
them,  or  got  them  done,  —  she  never 
knew  how  or  when.  With  many 
tears  and  sobs,  she  protested  her 
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ardent  desire  to  realize  the  scriptural 
idea  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  which  were  fed  and 
clothed,  "like  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,"  without  ever  giving  a  mo- 
ment's care  to  the  matter. 

John  kissed  and  embraced,  and 
wiped  away  her  tears,  and  declared 
she  should  have  every  thing  just  as 
she  desired  it,  if  it  took  the  half  of 
his  kingdom. 

After  consoling  his  fair  one,  he 
burst  into  Grace's  room  in  the  even- 
ing, just  at  the  hour  that  they  used 
to  have  their  old  brotherly  and  sisterly 
confidential  talks. 

"  You  see,  Grace,  —  poor  Lillie,  dear 
little  thing,  —  you  don't  know  how 
distressed  she  is  ;  and,  Grace,  we  must 
find  somebody  to  do  up  all  her  fol-de- 
rols  and  fiz-gigs  for  her,  you  know. 
You  see,  she's  been  used  to  this  kind 
of  thing  ;  can't  do  .without  it." 

"Well,  I'll  try  to-morrow,  John," 
said  Grace  patiently.  "  There  is  Mrs. 
Atkins,  —  she  is  a  very  nice  woman." 

"  Oh,  exactly  !  just  the  thing,"  said 
John.  "  Yes,  we'll  get  her  to  take  all 
Lillie's  things'  every  week.  That  set- 
tles it." 

"  Do  you  know,  John,  at  the  prices 
that  Mrs.  Atkins  asks,  you  will  have 
to  pay  more  than  for  all  your  family 
service  together  ?  What  we  have  this 
week  would  be  twenty  dollars,  at  the 
least  computation  ;  and  it  is  worth  it 
too,  —  the  work  of  getting  up  is  so 
elaborate." 

John  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
grave.  Like  all  stable  New-England 
families,  the  Seymours,  while  they 
practised  the  broadest  liberality,  had 
instincts  of  great  sobriety  in  expense. 
Needless  profusion  shocked  them  as 
out  of  taste ;  and  a  quiet  and  decent 
reticence  in  matters  of  self-indul- 
gence were  habitual  with  them. 

Such  a  price  for  the  fine  linen  of 


his  little  angel  rather  staggered  him, 
but  he  gulped  it  down. 

"  Well,  well,  Gracie,"  he  said ;  "  cost 
what  it  may,  she  must  have  it  as  she 
likes  it.  The  little  creature,  you  see, 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  calcu- 
late or  reflect  in  these  matters ;  and  it 
is  trial  enough  to  come  down  to  our 
stupid  way  of  living,  —  so  different, 
you  know,  from  the  gay  life  she  has 
been  leading." 

Miss  Seymour's  saintship  was  some- 
what rudely  tested  by  this  remark. 
That  anybody  should  think  it  a  sac- 
rifice to  be  John's  wife,  and  a  trial  to 
accept  the  homestead  at  Springdale, 
with  all  its  tranquillity  and  comforts, — 
that  John,  under  her  influence,  should 
speak  of  the  Springdale  life  as  stupid, 
was  a  little  drop  too  much  in  her  cup. 
A  bright  streak  appeared  in  either 
cheek,  as  she  said,  — 

"  Well,  John,  I  never  knew  you 
found  Springdale  stupid  before.  I'm 
sure,  we  have  been  happy  here,"  — 
and  her  voice  quavered. 

"  Pshaw,  Gracie  !  you  know  what  I 
mean.  I  don't  mean  that  I  find  it 
stupid.  I  don't  like  the  kind  of  rattle- 
brained life  we've  been  leading  this  six 
weeks.  But,  then,  it  just  suits  Lillie ; 
and  'it's  so  sweet  and  patient  of  her 
to  come  here  and  give  it  all  up,  and 
say  not  a  word  of  regret ;  arid  then, 
you  see,  I  shall  be  just  up  to  my 
ears  in  business  now,  and  can't  give 
up  all  my  time  to  her,  as  I  have. 
There's  ever  so  much  law  business 
coming  on,  and  all  the  factory  matters 
at  Spindlewood ;  and  I  can  see  that 
Lillie  will  have  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it.  You  must  devote  yourself  to  her, 
Gracie,  like  a  dear,  good  soul,  as  you 
always  were,  and  try  to  get  her  inter- 
ested in  our  kind  of  life.  Of  course, 
all  our  set  will  call,  and  that  will  be 
something  ;  and  then  —  there  will  be 
some  invitations  out." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  John  !  we'll  manage  it," 
said  Gracie,  who  had  by  this  time 
swallowed  her  anger,  and  shouldered 
her  cross  once  more  with  a  womanly 
perseverance.  "  Oh,  yes  !  the  Fer- 
gusons, and  the  Wilcoxes,  and  the 
Blagdens,  and  the  Winthrops  will  all 
call ;  and  we  shall  have  picnics,  and 
lawn  teas,  and  musicals,  and  par- 
ties." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  said  John. 
"  Gracie,  isn't  she  a  dear  little  thing  ? 
Didn't  she  look  cunning  in  that  white 
wrapper  this  morning  ?  How  do 
women  do  those  things,  I  wonder  ?  " 
said  John.  "  Don't  you  think  her 
manners  are  lovely  ?  " 

"  They  are  very  sweet,  and  she  is 
charmingly  pretty,"  said  Gracie;  "and 
I  love  her  dearly." 

"  And  so  affectionate  !  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  "  continued  John.  "  She's 
a  person  that  you  can  do  any  thing 
with  through  her  heart.  She's  all 
heart,  and  very  little  head.  I  ought 
not  to  say  that,  either.  I  think  she 
has  fair  natural  abilities,  had  they 
ever  been  cultivated." 

"  My  dear  John,"  said  Gracie, 
"  you  forget  what  time  it  is.  Good- 
night!" 

CHAPTER  VII. 
WILL    SHE   LIKE    IT  ? 

"John,"  said  Grace,  "when  are 
you  going  out  again  to  our  Sunday 
school  at  Spindlewood?  They  are 
all  asking  after  you.  Do  you  know  it 
is  now  two  months  since  they  have 
seen  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  John.  "  I  am 
going  to-morrow.  You  see,  Gracie,  I 
couldn't  well  before." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  told  them  all  about  it, 
and  I  have  kept  things  up  ;  but  then 
there  are  so  many  who  want  to  see 


you,  and    so   many  things   that  you 
alone  could  settle  and  manage." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I'll  go  to-morrow,"  said 
John.  "  And,  after  this,  I  shall  be 
steady  at  it.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get  Lillie  to  go,"  said  he  doubtfully. 

Grace  did  not  answer.  Lillie  was 
a  subject  on  which  it  was  always  em- 
barrassing to  her  to  be  appealed  to. 
She  was  so  afraid  of  appearing  jealous 
or  unappreciative,  and  her  opinions 
were  so  diiferent  from  those  of  her 
brother,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
say  any  thing. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  like  it, 
Grace  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  John,  you  must  know 
better  than  I.  If  anybody  could  make 
her  take  an  interest  in  it,  it  would  be 
you." 

Before  his  marriage,  John  had  al- 
ways had  the  idea  that  pretty,  affec- 
tionate little  women  were  religious 
and  self-denying  at  heart,  as  matters 
of  course.  No  matter  through  what 
labyrinths  of  fashionable  follies  and 
dissipation  they  had  been  wandering, 
still  a  talent  for  saintship  was  lying 
dormant  in  their  natures,  which  it 
needed  only  the  touch  of  love  to  de- 
velop. The  wings  of  the  angel  were 
always  concealed  under  the  fashion- 
able attire  of  the  belle,  and  would 
unfold  themselves  when  the  hour 
came.  A  nearer  acquaintance  with 
Lillie,  he  was  forced  to  confess,  had 
not,  so  far,  confirmed  this  idea. 
Though  hers  was  a  face  so  fair  and 
pure,  that,  when  he  first  knew  her,  it 
suggested  ideas  of  prayer,  and  com- 
munion with  angels,  yet  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself,  that,  in  all 
near  acquaintance  with  her,  she  had 
proved  "to  be  most  remarkably  "of 
the  earth,  earthy."  She  was  alive  and 
fervent  about  fashionable  gossip,  — 
of  who  is  who,  and  what  does  what ; 
she  was  alive  to  equipages,  to  dress. 
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to  sight-seeing,  to  dancing,  to  any 
thing  of  which  the  whole  stimulus 
and  excitement  was  earthly  and  phys- 
ical. At  times,  too,  he  remembered 
that  she  had  talked  a  sort  of  pensive 
sentimentalism,  of  a  slightly  religious 
nature  ;  but  the  least  idea  of  a  moral 
purpose  in  life  —  of  self-denial,  and 
devotion  to  something  higher  than  im- 
mediate self-gratification  —  seemed 
never  to  have  entered  her  head.  What 
is  more,  John  had  found  his  attempts 
to  introduce  such  topics  with  her 
always  unsuccessful.  Lillie  either 
gaped  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  what 
time  it  was  ;  or  playfully  pulled  his 
whiskers,  and  asked  him  why  he 
didn't  take  to  the  ministry;  or  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  with  kissing 
and  compliments. 

Sunday  morning  came,  shining 
down  gloriously  through  the  dewy 
elm-arches  of  Springdale.  The  green 
turf  on  either  side  of  the  wide  streets 
was  mottled  and  flecked  with  vivid 
flashes  and  glimmers  of  emerald,  like 
the  sheen  of  a  changeable  silk,  as 
here  and  there  long  arrows  of  sunlight 
darted  down  through  the  leaves  and 
touched  the  ground. 

The  gardens  between  the  great 
shady  houses  that  flanked  the  street 
were  full  of  tall  white  and  crimson 
phloxes  in  all  the  majesty  of  their 
summer  bloom,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  fragrance;  and  Lillie,  after  a 
two-hours'  toilet,  came  forth  from  her 
chamber  fresh  and  lovely  as  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles.  "  Thou  art  all  fair, 
my  love ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee." 
She  was  killingly  dressed  in  the  rural- 
simplicity  style.  All  her  robes  and 
sashes  were  of  purest  white ;  and  a 
knot  (ff  field-daisies  and  grasses,  with 
French  dew-drops  on  them,  twinkled 
in  an  infinitesimal  bonnet  on  her  little 
head,  and  her  hair  was  all  creped  into 
a  filmy  golden  aureole  round  her  face. 


In  short,  dear  reader,  she  was  a  per- 
fectly got-up  angel,  and  wanted  only 
some  tulle  clouds  and  an  opening 
heaven  to  have  gone  up  at  once,  as 
similar  angels  do  from  the  Parisian 


"  You  like  me,  don't  you  ?  "  she  said, 
as  she  saw  the  delight  in  John's  eyes. 
John  was  tempted  to  lay  hold  of 
his  plaything. 

"  Don't,  now,  — you'll  crumple  me," 
she  said,  fighting  him  off  with  a  dain- 
ty parasol.  "  Positively  you  sha'n't 
touch  me  till  after  church." 

John  laid  the  little  white  hand  on 
his  arm  with  pride,  and  looked  down 
at  her  over  his  shoulder  all  the  way  to 
church.  He  felt  proud  of  her.  They 
would  look  at  her,  and  see  how  pretty 
she  was,  he  thought.  And  so  they  did. 
Lillie  had  been  used  to  admiration 
in  church.  It  was  one  of  her  fields 
of  triumph.  She  had  received  com- 
pliments on  her  toilet  even  from  young 
clergymen,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
preaching  and  praying,  found  leisure 
to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
grace  in  their  congregation.  She  had 
been  quite  used  to  knowing  of  young 
men  who  got  good  seats  in  church 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her; 
consequently,  going  to  church  had  not 
the  moral  advantages  for  her  that  it 
has  for  people  who  go  simply  to  pray 
and  be  instructed.  John  saw  the 
turning  of  heads,  and  the  little  move- 
ments and  whispers  of  admiration; 
and  his  heart  was  glad  within  him. 
The  thought  of  her  mingled  with 
prayer  and  hymn ;  even  when  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  bowed  his  head, 
she  was  there. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  exactly  as  it 
should  be,  yet  angels  look  tenderly 
down  on  the  sins  of  too  much  love. 
John  felt  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of  a 
chance  to  die  for  her ;  and,  when  he 
thought  of  her  in  his  prayers,  it  was 
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because  he  loved  her  better  than  him- 
self. 

As  to  Lillie,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  of  sentiment  between 
them  at  that  moment.  John  Avas 
thinking  only  of  her;  and  she  was 
thinking  only  of  herself,  as  was  her 
usual  habit,  —  herself,  the  one  object 
of  her  life,  the  one  idol  of  her  love. 

Not  that  she  knew,  in  so  many 
words,  that  she,  the  little,  frail  bit  of 
dust  and  ashes  that  she  was,  was  her 
own  idol ;  and  that  she  appeared  be- 
fore her  Maker,  in  those  solemn  walls, 
to  draw  to  herself  the  homage  and  the 
attention  that  was  due  to  God  alone  ; 
but  yet  it  was  true,  that,  for  years  and 
years,  Lillie's  unconfessed,  yet  only 
motive  for  appearing  in  church  had 
been  the  display  of  herself,  and  the 
winning  of  admiration. 

But  is  she  so  much  worse  than 
others  ?  —  than  the  clergyman  who 
uses  the  pulpit  and  the  sacred  office 
to  show  off  his  talents?  —  than  the 
singers  who  sing  God's  praises  to  show 
their  voices  ?  —  who  intone  the  agonies 
of  their  Redeemer,  or  the  glories  of 
the  Te  Deum,  confident  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  newspaper  press  on  their 
performance  the  next  week?  No: 
Lillie  may  be  a  little  sinner,  but  not 
above  others  in  this  matter. 

"  Lillie,"  said  John  to  her  after 
dinner,  assuming  a  careless,  matter- 
of-course  air,  "  would  you  like  to  drive 
with  me  over  to  Spindlewood,  and  see 
my  Sunday  school  ?  " 

"  Your  Sunday  school,  John  ?  Why, 
bless  me !  do  you  teach  Sunday 
school?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Grace  and  I  have 
a  school  of  two  hundred  children  and 
young  people  belonging  to  our  fac- 
tories. I  am  superintendent." 

"  I  never  did  hear  of  any  thing  so 
odd !  "  said  Lillie.  "  What  in  the 
world  can  you  want  .to  take  all  that 


trouble  for,  —  go  basking  over  there 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  be  shut  up  with 
a  room  full  of  those  ill-smelling  fac- 
tory-people ?  Whty,  I'm  sure  it  can't 
be  your  duty !  I  wouldn't  do  it  for 
the  world.  Nothing  would  tempt  me. 
Why,  gracious,  John,  you  might 
catch  small-pox  or  something!" 

"Pooh!  Lillie,  child,  you  don't 
know  any  thing  about  them.  They 
are  just  as  cleanly  and  respectable  as 
anybodjr." 

"  Oh,  well !  they  may  be.  But  these 
Irish  and  Germans  and  Swedes  and 
Danes,  and  all  that  low  class,  do  smell 
so,  —  you  needn't  tell  me,  now  !  — 
that  working-class  smell  is  a  thing  that 
can't  be  disguised." 

"But,  Lillie,  these  are  our  people. 
They  are  the  laborers  from  whose 
toils  our  wealth  comes ;  and  we  owe 
them  something." 

"  Well !  you  pay  them  something, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  mean  morally.  We  owe  our 
efforts  to  instruct  their  children,  and 
to  elevate  and  guide  them.  Lillie,  I 
feel  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  use  wealth 
merely  as  a  means  of  self-gratification. 
We  ought  to  labor  for  those  who  labor 
for  us.  We  ought  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  make  some  sacrifices  of  ease  for 
their  good." 

"You  dear  old  preachy  creature," 
said  Lillie.  "  How  good  you  must  be  ! 
But,  really,  I  haven't  the  smallest 
vocation  to  be  a  missionary,  —  not  the 
smallest.  I  can't  think  of  any  thing 
that  would  induce  me  to  take  a  long, 
hot  ride  in  the  sun,  and  to  sit  in  that 
stived-up  room  with  those  common 
creatures." 

John  looked  grave.  "Lillie,"  he 
said,  "  you  shouldn't  speak  of  any  of 
your  fellow-beings  in  that  heartless 
way." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  scold 
me,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  go.  I'm 
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sure,  if  everybody  that  stays  at  home, 
and  has  comfortable  times,  Sundays, 
instead  of  going  out  on  missions,  is 
heartless,  there  are  a  good  many  heart- 
less people  in  the  world." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  darling.  I 
didn't  mean,  dear,  that  you  were 
heartless,  but  that  what  you  said 
sounded  so.  I  knew  you  didn't  really 
mean  it.  I  didn't  ask  you,  dear,  to 
go  to  ivorkj  —  only  to  be  company  for 
me.'7 

"  And  I  ask  you  to  stay  at  home, 
and  be  company  for  me.  I'm  sure  it 
is  lonesome  enough  here,  and  you  are 
off  on  business  almost  all  your  days ; 
and  you  might  stay  with  me  Sundays. 
You  could  hire  some  poor,  pious  young 
man  to  do  all  the  work  over  there. 
There  are  plenty  of  them,  dear  knows, 
that  it  would  be  a  real  charity  to  help, 
and  that  could  preach  and  pray  better 
than  you  can,  I  know.  I  don't  think 
a  man  that  is  busy  all  the  week  ought 
to  work  Sundays.  It  is  breaking  the 
sabbath." 

"But,  Lillie,  I  am  interested  in  my 
Sunday  school.  I  know  all  my  people, 
and  they  know  me  ;  and  no  one  else  in 
the  world  could  do  for  them  what  I 
could." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  you  might 
be  interested  in  me :  nobody  else 
can  do  for  me  what  you  can,  and  I 
want  you  to  stay  with  me.  That's 
just  the  way  with  you  men :  you 
don't  care  any  thing  about  us  after 
you  get  us." 

"Now,  Lillie,  darling,  you  know 
that  isn't  so." 

"  It's  just  so.  You  care  more  for 
your  old  missionary  work,  now,  than 
you  do  for  me.  I'm  sure  I  never 
knew  that  I'd  married  a  home-mis- 
sionary." 

"  Darling,  please,  now,  don't  laugh 
at  me,  and  try  to  make  me  selfish  and 
worldly.  You  have  such  power  over 


me,  you  ought  to  be  my  inspira- 
tion." 

"  I'll  be  your  common-sense,  John. 
When  you  get  on  stilts,  and  run  bene- 
volence into  the  ground,  I'll  pull  you 
down.  Now,  I  know  it  must  be  bad 
for  a  man,  that  has  as  much  as  you  do 
to  occupy  his  mind  all  the  week,  to 
go  out  and  work  Sundays  ;  and  it's 
foolish,  when  you  could  perfectly  well 
hire  somebody  else  to  do  it,  and  stay 
at  home,  and  have  a  good  time." 

"  But,  Lillie,  I  need  it  myself." 

"  Need  it,  —  what  for  ?  I  can't  im- 
agine." 

"  To  keep  me  from  becoming  a  mere 
selfish,  worldly  man,  and  living  for 
mere  material  good  and  pleasure." 

"  You  dear  old  Don  Quixote  !  Well, 
you  are  altogether  in  the  clouds  above 
me.  I  can't  understand  a  word  of  all 
that." 

"Well,  good-by,  darling,"  said  John, 
kissing  her,  and  hastening  out  of  the 
room,  to  cut  short  the  interview. 

Milton  has  described  the  peculiar 
influence  of  woman  over  man,  in  low- 
ering his  moral  tone,  and  bringing 
him  down  to  what  he  considered  the 
peculiarly  womanly  level.  "  You 
women,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  she 
tried  to  induce  him  to  seek  favors  at 
court  by  some  concession  of  principle, 
— "  You  women  never  care  for  any 
thing  but  to  be  fine,  and  to  ride  in 
your  coaches."  In  Father  Adam's 
description  of  the  original  Eve,  he 
says,  — 

"  All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded;  wisdom,  in  discourse  with  her, 
Loses,     discountenanced,    and     like    folly 
shows." 

Something  like  this  effect  was  al- 
ways produced  on  John's  mind  when 
he  tried  to  settle  questions  relating  to 
his  higher  nature  with  Lillie.  Pie 
seemed,  somehow,  always  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.  All  her  womanly  graces 
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and  fascinations,  so  powerful  over  his 
senses  and  imaginations,  arrayed  them- 
selves formidably  against  him,  and  for 
the  time  seemed  to  strike  him  dumb. 
What  he  believed,  and  believed  with 
enthusiasm,  when  he  was  alone,  or 
with  Grace,  seemed  to  drizzle  away, 
and  be  belittled,  when  he  undertook 
to  convince  her  of  it.  Lest  John 
should  be  called  a  muff  and  a  spoon 
for  this  peculiarity,  we  cite  once  more 
the  high  authority  aforesaid,  where 
Milton  makes  poor  Adam  tell  the 
angel,  — 

"  Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best." 

John  went  out  from  Lillie's  presence 
rather  humbled  and  over-crowed. 
When  the  woman  that  a  man  loves 
laughs  at  his  moral  enthusiasms,  it  is 
like  a  black  frost  on  the  delicate  tips 
of  budding  trees.  It  is  up-hill  work, 
as  we  all  know,  to  battle  with  indo- 
lence and  selfishness,  and  self-seeking 
and  hard-hearted  worldliness.  Then 
the  highest  and  holiest  part  of  our 
nature  has  a  bashfulness  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  heavenly  stranger,  and  easily 
shamed.  A  nimble-tongued,  skilful 
woman  can  so  easily  show  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  what  seemed  heroism  ; 
and  what  is  called  common-sense,  so 
generally,  is  only  some  neatly  put 
phase  of  selfishness.  Poor  John  need- 
ed the  angel  at  his  elbow,  to  give  him 
the  caution  which  he  is  represented 
as  giving  to  Father  Adam  :  — 

"  What  transports  thee  so  ? 
An  outside?  —  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honor,  and  thy  love, 
Not  thy  subjection.    Weigh  her  with  thyself, 
Then  value.     Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed:   of  that  skill   the   more   thou 

knowest 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  theo  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows." 


But  John  had  no  angel  at  his 
elbow.  He  was  a  fellow  with  a  great 
heart,  —  good  as  gold, — with  up- 
ward aspirations,  but  with  slow 
speech ;  and,  when  not  sympathized 
with,  he  became  confused  and  inco- 
herent, and  even  dumb.  So  his  only 
way  with  his  little  pink  and  white 
empress  was  immediate  and  precipi- 
tate flight. 

Lillie  ran  to  the  window  when  he 
was  gone,  and  saw  him  and  Grace  get 
into  the  carriage  together ;  and  then 
she  saw  them  drive  to  the  old  Fergu- 
son House,  and  Rose  Ferguson  came 
out  and  got  in  with  them.  "  Well," 
she  said  to  herself,  "he  sha'n't  do 
that  many  times  more, —  I'm  resolved." 

No,  she  did  not  say  it.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  all  if  we  did  put  into 
words,  plain  and  explicit,  many  in- 
stinctive resolves  and  purposes  that 
arise  in  our  hearts,  and  which,  for 
want  of  being  so  expressed,  influence 
us  undetected  and  unchallenged.  If 
we  would  say  out  boldly,  "  I  don't 
care  for  right  or  wrong,  or  good  or 
evil,  or  anybody's  rights  or  anybody's 
happiness,  or  the  general  good,  or 
God  himself,  —  all  I  care  for,  or  feel 
the  least  interest  in,  is  to  have  a  good 
time  myself,  —  and  I  mean  to  do  it, 
come  what  may,"  we  should  be  only 
expressing  a  feeling  which  often  lies 
in  the  dark  back-room  of  the  human 
heart;  and  saying  it  might  alarm  us 
from  the  drugged  sleep  of  life.  It 
might  rouse  us  to  shake  off  the  slow, 
creeping  paralysis  of  selfishness  and 
sin  before  it  is  forever  too  late. 

But  Lillie  was  a  creature  who  had 
lost  the  power  of  self-knowledge. 
She  was,  my  dear  sir,  what  you  sup- 
pose the  true  woman  to  be,  — '•  a  bundle 
of  blind  instincts ;  and  among  these 
the  strongest  was  that  of  property  in 
her  husband,  and  power  over  him. 
She  had  lived  in  her  power  over  men, 
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it  was  her  field  of  ambition.  She 
knew  them  thoroughly.  Women  are 
called  ivy ;  and  the  ivy  has  a  hun- 
dred little  fingers  in  every  inch  of  its 
length,  that  strike  at  every  flaw  and 
crack  and  weak  place  in  the  strong 
wall  they  mean  to  overgrow ;  and  so 
had  Lillie.  She  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  the  sober,  thoughtful,  Christian 
life  of  Springdale  was  wholly  op- 
posed to  the  life  she  wanted  to  lead, 
and  in  which  John  was  to  be  her  in- 
strument. She  saw,  that,  if  such 
women  as  Grace  and  Rose  had  power 
with  him,  she  should  not ;  and  her 
husband  should  be  hers  alone.  He 
should  do  her  will,  and  be  her  subject, 
—  so  she  thought,  smiling  at  herself 
as  she  looked  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  then  curled  herself  peacefully  and 
languidly  down  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  and  drew  forth  the  French  novel 
that  was  her  usual  Sunday  com- 
panion. 

Lillie  liked  French  novels.  Thefre 
was  an  atmosphere  of  things  in  them 
that  suited  her.  The  young  married 
women  had  lovers  and  admirers ;  and 
there  was  the  constant  stimulus  of 
being  courted  and  adored,  under  the 
safe  protection  of  a  good-natured 
"mari." 


In  France,  the  flirting  is  all  done 
after  marriage,  and  the  young  girl 
looks  forward  to  it  as  her  introduction 
to  a  career  of  conquest.  In  America, 
so  great  is  our  democratic  liberality, 
that  we  think  of  uniting  the  two 
systems.  We  are  getting  on  in  that 
way  fast.  A  knowledge  of  French 
is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  to  gain  which,  all 
else  must  be  sold.  The  girls  must  go 
to  the  French  theatre,  and  be  stared 
at  by  French  debauchees,  who  laugh 
at  them  while  they  pretend  they 
understand  what,  thank  Heaven,  they 
cannot.  Then  we  are  to  have  series 
of  French  novels,  carefully  translated, 
and  puffed  and  praised  even  by  the 
religious  press,  written  by  the  corps 
of  French  female  reformers,  which 
will  show  them  exactly  how  the 
naughty  French  women  manage  their 
cards;  so  that,  by  and  by,  we  shall 
have  the  latest  phase  of  eclecticism,  — 
the  union  of  American  and  French 
manners.  The  girl  will  flirt  till 
twenty  a  V Americaine,  and  then 
marry  and  flirt  till  forty  a  la  Fran- 
gaise.  This  was  about  Lillie's  plan 
of  life.  Could  she  hope  to  carry  it 
out  in  Springdale  ? 


FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 


BY   WILLIAM     SILSBEE. 


TENNYSON,  who  in  so  many  things 
gives  voice  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
represents  too  plainly,  I  fear,  its  scep- 
ticism also,  when  he  sings,  -  - 

"We  have  but  faith, —  we  cannot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see." 

It  is  incredible,  indeed,  that  one  en- 
dowed in  any  degree  with  "the  vision 


and  the  faculty  divine"  should  have 
meant  this  to  be  taken  literally.  But 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  now  to 
know  what  the  poet  meant :  I  take  it 
up  rather  as  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith,  —  a  distinction  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly  to 
expose,  as  not  founded  on  a  true  phil- 
osophy. 
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How  faith  differs  from  knowledge 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  great  problems  of  religion. 
To  me  the  question  seems  often  to 
have  been  answered  erroneously,  and 
with  fatal  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
knowledge,  as  contrasted  with  faith. 
Not  only  by  the  philosophers,  but  by 
some  theologians  also,  faith  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  less  real  and  substan- 
tial ground  of  conviction  than  knowl- 
edge. And,  in  the  popular  use  of 
words,  "  I  believe,"  is  always  assumed 
to  be  a  feebler  statement  than  "  I 
know."  I  am  not  "  sure  "  of  some 
alleged  event;  but  "I  believe"  it  hap- 
pened so.  What  we  have  seen,  we 
are  thought  to  know ;  what  we  have 
heard  from  others,  we  only  believe. 
And  often  when  one  wishes  to  em- 
phasize his  conviction  of  any  truth, 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  say,  /  know  it, 
though  others  may  still  regard  his 
state  of  mind  simply  as  belief.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  we  know  there  is  an 
external  world,  and  many  of  the  laws 
of  that  world.  In  fact,  u science" 
(which  is  another  name  for  knowl- 
.  edge)  is  wholly  occupied  in  discover- 
ing those  laws.  But  it  is  denied  that 
we  can  "  know  "  there  is  a  God,  or 
that  we  have  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body,  or  that  we  shall  continue  to 
livre  when  the  body  dies. .  Not  that 
these  are  denied  to  be  facts  :  it  is  only 
asserted  that  we  cannot  know  them  as 
facts.  They  are  perceived  by  faith, 
not  grasped  by  knowledge. 

To  me  such  an  assertion  is  nothing 
else  but  a  begging  of  the  question. 
What  right  has  anybody  to  assume 
that  we  only  know  what  we  see,  or 
that  knowledge  is  limited  to  any  or 
all  of  the  senses  ?  Let  us  go  to  the 
dictionaries.  They  tell  us  that  knowl- 
edge means  fi  the  certain  perception 
of  truth ;  "  and  also  that  it  is  "  be- 
lief which  amounts  to  or  results  in 


moral  certainty."  Whatcly  says, 
more  exactly,  "  The  word  knowledge, 
strictly  employed,  implies  three  things ; 
viz.,  truth,  proof,  and  conviction."  In 
other  words,  before  we  can  be  said 
strictly  to  know  any  event  or  dogma 
or  principle,  or  whatever  else  is  the 
object  of  knowledge,  this  object  must 
(1)  be  true,  or  really  existing  ;  (2)  it 
must  be  proved  to  be  true ;  and  (3) 
we  must  be  convinced  by  such  proof. 
Any  one  of  these  elements  being 
wanting,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know. 
No  amount  of  proof,  no  strength  of 
conviction,  establishes  a  thing  as 
known,  if,  after  all,  its  supposed  ex- 
istence is  a  mere  illusion.  Again, 
there  are,  of  course,  innumerable  facts 
and  truths  which  we  do  not  know, 
simply  because  we  have  never  had  the 
evidence  of  their  truth  presented  to 
our  minds.  And,  once  more,  the  fact 
or  truth  may  be  sustained  by  ample 
proof,  and  yet  fail  to  be  known,  be- 
cause we  are  not  convinced  by  the 
evidence. 

Now,  when  the  objects  of  "  faith  " 
(in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term)  are  contrasted  with  the  objects 
of  "knowledge,"  it  cannot  be  pretend- 
ed that  the  former  class  are  inferior 
to  the  latter  in  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  with  which  they  are  held. 
There  are  men  who  are  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  spiritual  exist- 
ences, as  any  mathematician  is  of  the 
simplest  truth  of  numbers,  —  why 
should  I  not  say  that  their  conviction 
is  immensely  greater  than  that  of  the 
mathematician,  since  it  is  not  a  mere 
assent  of  the  intellect,  but  also  an  in- 
destructible part  of  their  character 
and  life.  Those,  therefore,  who  would 
claim  that  knowledge  is  superior  to 
faith  must  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
latter  is  deficient  in  one  or  both  of  the 
other  two  elements  of  knowledge ; 
viz.,  reality  and  proof.  To  deny  any 
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reality,  however,  to  the  objects  of 
faith  would  be  so  manifestly  an  un- 
philosophical  assumption,  that  we  can- 
not suppose  any  one  in  the  name  of 
philosophy  could  attempt  it.  There 
remains,  then,  the  alleged  deficiency 
of  proof,  as  that  which  is  thought  to 
mark  the  inferiority  of  faith.  Science, 
or  rather  physical  science,  claims  to 
proceed  in  the  sure  way  of  demonstra- 
tion. Every  step  of  that  way  must 
be  proved  firm.  It  searches  after 
the  facts  of  nature,  and  will  not 
allow  our  view  of  those  facts  to  be 
colored  or  distorted  by  sentiment,  by 
prejudice,  by  any  supposed  interest  of 
morals  or  religion.  Its  whole  aim  is 
simply  to  know  what  is.  This  is  "  posi- 
tive "  knowledge.  All  the  old  ques- 
tions, such  as  Whence,  Why,  To  what 
end,  are  now  banished  from  the  domain 
of  true  science.  When.  La  Place 
presented  a  copy  of  his  great  "  Meca- 
nique  Celeste  "  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  expressed 
some  surprise  at  finding  in  the  book 
no  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
"  Sire,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  that  'hypothesis."  In  other 
words,  the  work  could  be  understood, 
says  this  astronomer,  without  knowing 
who  made  it,  or  even  without  caring 
to  know  whether  it  had  a  Maker  !  It 
was  only  superfluous  "  hypothesis  " 
with  him,  to  introduce  the  idea  of 
God.  And  natural  science,  since  the 
time  of  La  Place,  seems  to  be  repeat- 
ing more  emphatically  this  famous 
answer.  It  dismisses  all  spiritual 
facts  to  the  realm  of  hypothesis,  as 
"  not  proven."  Observe  that  this  is  not 
atheism ;  at  least,  not  formal  atheism. 
An  hypothesis  may  be  an  expression 
of  the  highest  truth  ;  only,  we  cannot 
know  it  to  be  true.  The  naturalist 
may  admit  the  possibility  of  facts 
called  spiritual,  and  of  a  life  to  be 
continued  hereafter  when  the  life  on 
29 


earth  is  ended;  but  he  maintains 
that  these  things  are  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  our  human  faculties  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  practical  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  had  better 
let  them  alone.  A  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  city  of  New  York,  not 
many  months  ago,  by  a  professor  from 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  "ortho- 
dox "  colleges,  which  brought  forward, 
in  a  somewhat  startling  manner,  the 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  thought 
upon  physical  conditions.  We  were 
taught,  that,  so  far  as  science  can  in- 
form us,  thought  is  nothing  else  but 
the  conversion  of  heat.  Elsewhere, 
heat  is  converted  into  motion  and 
other  natural  forces  ;  but,  in  the  hu- 
man brain,  heat  is  converted  into 
thought !  Is  there,  then,  no  soul  ? 
we  begin  to  ask;  for  this  looks  like 
sheer  materialism.  Yes :  at  the  very 
close  of  the  lecture,  as  if  to  save  us 
from  utter  despair,  or,  possibly,  to  save 
the  credit  of  his  own  orthodoxy,  the 
lecturer  drops  a  word  of  comfort,  a 
straw  to  the  drowning  man.  "  Faith 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  soul.  We  must 
accept  it  as  a  doctrine  of  faith."  That 
was  all.  It  was  not  suggested  that 
reason  justified  the  spiritual  belief. 
There  was  no  hope  held  out,  that  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  could  be 
proved  as  clearly  as  his  physical 
nature.  The  last  we  know:  the  first 
we  simply  believe. 

I  have  made  this  reference,  of  course, 
simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  scientific  inquiry. 
Our  "  positive  "  philosophers  will  have 
nothing  but  "  truth  capable  of  verifi- 
cation." Let  it  be  so.  But  what  do 
they  mean  by  verification  ?  I  am  told 
that  two  colorless  fluids,  when  mixed 
together,  make  a  colored  one.  I  try 
the  experiment,  and  thus  verify  the 
fact.  But  was  there  no  other  way  of 
verifying  it  ?  Had  I  no  right  to  re- 
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ceive  it  as  true  on  the  authority  of 
scientific  men  ?  Is  it  only  belief,  and 
not  knowledge,  until  I  have  brought 
every  alleged  fact  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment or  personal  observation  ?  This 
will  hardly  be  pretended ;  yet  if  not, 
then  the  inevitable  conclusion  follows, 
that  "  knowledge  "  is  very  far  from 
being  limited  to  "  things  we  see."  A 
great  deal  of  it  rests  on  testimony  — 
yes,  even  of  that  which  calls  itself  ex- 
act science.  For  time  is  too  short,  and 
the  human  faculties  are  too  weak,  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  obser- 
vations of  other  men,  and  the  reports 
of  distant  ages,  as  transmitted  to  us 
in  books.  It  is  supposed  by  many,  in 
these  days,  that  an  historical  religion, 
like  Christianity,  can  never  be  an  ob- 
ject of  knowledge,  but  only  of  faith  ; 
because  it  appeals  to  books  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  and  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  obscure  and  fallible  men,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  its  claim  to  a  supernatural 
basis,  which  modern  science  finds  ever 
more  repugnant  to  its  own  conclusions. 
Even  were  this  a  complete  account  of 
Christian  evidence,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  same  objection  lies 
against  the  whole  structure  of  human 
knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
What  we  know  now,  inevitably  de- 
pends on  what  the  past  has  brought 
to  us.  To  enter  into  other  men's  la- 
bors, to  reap  what  they  have  sown, 
implies  that  we  have  already  some 
faith  in  the  substantial  truth  of  human 
testimony.  To  challenge  every  wit- 
ness that  appears  on  the  stand  would 
be  spending  a  long  life  in  just  prepar- 
ing to  live.  The  attempt  is  prepos- 
terous, to  "  verify  "  the  foundations  of 
all  our  knowledge.  The  first  step  can- 
not be  proved,  however  it  be  with  the 
steps  that  follow.  Not  even  the  math- 
ematician professes  to  do  it.  He  sets 
out  from  certain  "axioms,"  or  self-evi- 
dent truths,  and  on  these  builds  up 


all  his  science.  And,  perhaps,  he  may 
not  always  be  aware  that  the  axioms 
are  not  all  that  he  assumes.  He  takes 
for  granted,  also,  the  integrity  of  the 
human  faculties,  —  of  memory,  espe- 
cially, without  which  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  his  chain  of  demonstration 
is  unbroken. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  evidence 
for  Christianity  depends  altogether, 
or  even  mainly,  upon  historical  facts. 
We  claim  to  know  its  truth  in  a  more 
direct  and  conclusive  way.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  incredible,  that  any  man 
should  ever  have  "received"  this 
divine  message  on  purely  historical 
grounds.  He  could  not  be  said  to  hear 
it,  unless  there  was  something  within 
him  which  responded  to  this  call.  The 
believer,  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense,  is  one  whose  personal  interest 
has  been  deeply  touched ;  who  feels 
himself  addressed  as  an  individual  by 
wrords  from  a  higher  world;  whose 
sense  of  duty  is  directly  appealed  to, 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  noblest 
objects.  There  is  nothing  "histori- 
cal" in  this.  Such  a  faith  does  not 
depend  on  any  acquaintance  with  what 
has  happened  in  past  ages.  It  is  spir- 
itual perception,  —  a  clear  and  devout 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  divine 
gift  to  men  now  living,  as  a  life 
which  flows  into  the  world  from  an 
unfailing  source,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  all  ages  alike.  Such  a  faith,  I  re- 
peat, is  "spiritual  perception."  All 
below  this  should  rather  be  called  be- 
lief than  faith.  And  the  distinction 
is  not  a  mere  verbal  one  ;  for  belief 
is  chiefly  the  conclusion  of  the  under- 
standing, after  weighing  the  proba- 
bilities, historical,  or  what  else.  But 
faith  is  the  direct  beholding  of  spirit- 
ual realities,  and,  therefore,  carries  with 
it  a  feeling,  not  of  probability,  but  of 
certainty.  Accordingly,  we  may  adopt 
our  poet's  phrase,  with  an  interpreta- 
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tion  of  our  own,  and  say  that  "knowl- 
edge is  of  things  we  see  "  with  our 
spiritual  vision  ;  and  such  a  knowl- 
edge is  identical  with  faith.  Thus 
the  true  distinction  between  faith  and 
knowledge  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
latter  is  seeing  tilings  with  the  natu- 
ral eye,  and  the  former  with  the  spirit- 
ual eye.  Does  this  put  faith  at  a  dis- 
advantage ?  Quite  the  contrary,  one 
should  say;  unless  it  is  denied  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  sight 
or  insight.  But  such  a  denial  cannot 
pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  argu- 
ument ;  it  is  at  best  but  the  assertion 
of  a  negative  :  "  I  have  not ;  therefore, 
no  one  has."  "I  never  saw  water 
made  solid;  therefore,  it  does  not 
freeze."  And  the  blind  man  might 
follow  up  these  conclusions  :  "  I  know 
not  what  you  mean  by  a  visible  world ; 
therefore,  it  is  a  delusion  that  there  is 
any."  But  how  is  it  —  the  question 
may  be  asked  —  with  the  contrary 
assertion  ?  How  prove  the  fact  to 
those  who  deny  it  ?  How  will  you 
make  it  evident  that  there  are  spirit- 
ual senses  and  faculties,  to  those  who 
have  never  had  experience  of  them  ? 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 
problem,  not  merely  to  the  philosopher, 
but  much  more  to  the  teacher  of 
Christianity.  Yet  if  one  may  not 
despair  of  convincing  a  blind  man 
that  the  external  world  is  revealed  to 
others  in  a  way  of  which  he  can  have 
no  full  conception,  surely  they  who 
are  now  spiritually  blind  may  be  in- 
duced to  admit  that  there  is  a  "  way 
of  truth"  which  "they  have  not 
known."  For  we  believe  that  all  men 
have,  in  some  degree,  the  capacity  of 
spiritual  vision,  however  dormant  and 
torpid  now.  They  are  not,  like  the 
literally  blind,  afflicted  with  a  natural 
infirmity  which  absolutely  incapaci- 
tates them  for  seeing.  They  can  see 
if  they  only  will.  All  spiritual  blind- 


ness is  more  or  less  voluntary;  that 
is,  it  comes  fro,m  a  certain  condition 
of  mind,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
voluntary  transgression,  now  or  long 
ago.  Arid  one  might,  moreover,  es- 
cape from  this  condition,  if  he  only 
would  use  the  means  that  are  given 
him  for  this  end.  To  illustrate  this 
from  natural  science  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory ;  yet  it  may  help  us 
somewhat  to  compare  spiritual  sight 
to  the  -telescope,  and  natural  sight  to 
the  unaided  eye.  A  bigoted  astrono- 
mer might  say  to  the  inventor  of  the 
telescope,  "  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
see  any  farther  than  I  can.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  satisfied  with  what  the 
naked  eye  reports  to  me.  It  will  give  me 
employment  enough  for  a  life-time." 
But  if  he  can  only  be  persuaded  to 
try  this  new  mode,  or  rather  this  en- 
largement of  vision,  all  doubt  would 
disappear ;  and  he  would  joyfully  ac- 
cept this  wonderful  instrument,  as 
opening  a  new  world  to  him  in  his 
own  favorite  study.  So  there  are  men 
in  these  days  who  profess  to  love  the 
truth,  who  are  diligent  students  of 
nature,  who  are  eager  to  learn  every 
new  law  or  force  in  the  natural  world, 
yet  who  "  rule  out "  all  evidence  of 
any  thing  spiritual,  distrusting  what- 
ever does  not  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  external  senses.  Is  not 
this  very  much  like  the  proceeding  of 
our  bigoted  astronomer  ?  As  long 
as  they  are  in  this  senseless  position 
of  denial,  their  minds  are  hopelessly 
closed  against  the  higher  truth.  Let 
them  once  begin  to  think  that  there 
may  be  "  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth "  than  their  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of,  and  the  self-distrust  may 
lead  them  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  di- 
viner method,  till  the  scales  fall  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  see  as  they  never 
saw  before. 
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The  realm  of  religious  truth,  then, 
is  open  to  faith,  not  as  an  inferior  kind 
of  knowledge,  but  as  the  highest  kind. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  those  engaged  in  natural  science, 
if  they  did  not  assert  that  knowledge 
was  confined  to  their  own  department, 
while  all  else  is  vague,  shadowy,  and 
uncertain,  —  resting  on  "  sentiment,'7 
rather  than  on  any  solid  foundation 
of  fact.  As  a  mere  assertion,  this  is 
certainly  no  better  than  the  counter 
assertion  of  the  Christian  believer ; 
while  the  latter  is  supported  by  the 
experience  of  countless  myriads,  be- 
ginning with  Him  who  said  to  the 
doubting  ruler  of  the  Jews,  "We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  \ve  have  seen."  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  philosophical  candor, 
.not  less  than  of  Christian  humility, 
not  to  scoff  at  such  experience  as 
a  delusion,  because  we  as  yet  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  rather  to  welcome 
it  as  a  delightful  possibility,  that  the 
longing  of  the  human  heart  for  some- 
thing higher  than  this  mundane  sphere 
may  be  gratified.  What  was  foolish- 


ness "to  the  Greeks,"  what  is  still 
foolishness  to  their  successors,  shall 
become  the  superlative  wisdom  of  all 
in  every  age  who  are  open  to  receive  it, 
—  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  We  rejoice  in  the  belief 
that  the  materialistic  philosophy 
which  just  now  seems  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendent cannot  retain  its  ascendency 
for  any  long  period.  The  triumph  of 
spiritual  religion  is  sure  to  come ;  for 
man's  nature  is  not  to  be  permanently 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge,  or  the 
life,  that  rests  merely  upon  the  outward 
senses.  Should  the  desired  change  fail 
to  come  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ex- 
perience, then,  as  I  believe,  will  sterner 
messengers  be  sent ;  and  some  dire 
calamity,  like  war,  will  teach  men  to 
provide  for  higher  interests  than  those 
of  the  perishable  body.  Whoever 
would  gladly  have  his  fellow-men 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  milder  methods  will  do  that  he  can 
to  convince  them  now  of  the  reality 
of  "things  not  seen,"  and  that  to 
"  walk  by  faith  "  is  far  surer  than  to 
"  walk  by  sight." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  captain  of  the  steamer  "  Dia- 
mond "  was  not  pleased  when  he  saw 
me  at  work  again  about  the  table,  at 
the  next  meal  after  leaving  Conneaut. 
He  said  nothing  to  me,  however,  but, 
calling  up  the  steward,  had  a  long, 
stormy  talk  with  him.  The  steward, 
in  self-defence,  was,  of  course,  obliged 
to  tell  how  I  had  stowed  myself  away 
in  the  forecastle,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  did  not  enhance  the  commander's 


opinion  of  me.  His  unwilling  consent 
was  at  last  obtained  to  take  me  back 
to  Buffalo,  where,  as  my  intercessor 
said,  I  had  friends.  It  happened  that 
the  steamer  was  bound  up  the  lake  to 
Toledo,  where  also  I  had  relatives,  —  a 
fact  which  I  did  not  make  known  to 
the  steward.  I  was  now  compassed 
about,  it  will  be  seen,  by  prospects  of 
capture  on  every  hand.  I  had  my 
reasons,  nevertheless,  for  wishing  to 
be  left  at  Buffalo  instead  of  Toledo. 
The  latter  city  was  so  small,  that  my 
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relatives  would  easily  lay  hold  of  me 
there  ;  and  the  former,  being  not  only 
a  larger  city,  but  so  much  farther 
away,  I  should  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  concealment,  and,  what  was 
of  almost  equal  importance,  I  should 
be  sure  of  an  additional  week's  board 
before  the  steamer  reached  there.  At 
Toledo,  therefore,  I  scarcely  went 
ashore  at  all.  During  the  return  trip 
to  Buffalo,  my  mind  was  exceeding 
busy  with  daring  and  mighty  schemes 
of  escape  from  the  steward,  whom 
circumstances  had  metamorphosed  in- 
to a  walking  terror  to  me.  That  hon- 
est fellow  had  confided  to  me  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  and  for  my  in- 
terests to  have  an  interview  with  the 
people  from  whom  I  had  fled,  and  to 
do  I  know  not  what  other  appalling 
things  towards  providing  me  with  a 
suitable,  permanent  home.  I  did  not, 
however,  think  it  prudent  to  express 
my  demurrer  at  his  prospective  pro- 
ceedings, choosing  secretly  to  trust 
the  hope  of  sustaining  it  rather  to  my 
legs  than  to  my  eloquence.  Accord- 
ingly, when  we  arrived  at  Buffalo,  I 
watched  my  opportunities,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  right  moment,  fled  precipitate- 
ly up  the  dock,  unobserved  by  my 
well-meaning,  self-imposed  guardian. 
Two  hours  subsequently,  deeming 
myself  safe,  I  walked  boldly  on  board 
of  the  old  steamer  "  Baltic."  Here, 
by  a  wonderful  freak  of  fortune,  it  was 
not  ten  minutes  till  I  had  "shipped" 
as  cabin-boy,  at  the  marvellous  sala- 
ry of  ten  dollars  a  month.  Surely, 
I  have  never  felt  so  rich  or  inde- 
pendent since.  I  went  to  work  with 
a  will,  inspired  to  undertake  any  thing 
in  any  weather  by  a  calm  sense  of  se- 
curity, and  by  the  princely  guerdon 
which  loomed  high  in  my  imagination 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  the 
course  of  time,  too,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  overcame  completely  my  re- 


markable tendency  to  seasickness. 
"  The  Baltic,"  then  having  seen  her 
best  days,  did  not  belong  to  any  reg- 
ular line,  but  went  rolling  and  creak- 
ing about  on  roaming  commissions  for 
freight  and  passengers,  all  over  the 
lakes.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  inglori- 
ous denouement  in  which  my  life  as 
one  of  her  crew  ended,  I  can  remem- 
ber nothing  of  moment  which  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  sense  of  my  own 
importance  and  of  my  accumulating 
wealth  grew  daily  in  strict  proportion ; 
and  that  her  captain  was  a  perpetual 
mountain  to  me,  bearing  down  very 
hard  on  my  expansive  spirit,  but  never 
quite  crushing  it.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, indeed,  my  experiences  with 
captains  were  strikingly  disagreeable. 
Regarding  this  cold  autocrat  of  the 
venerable  steamer  "  Baltic,"  I  recall 
a  queer,  boyish  fancy  I  entertained, 
I  forget  whether  in  earnest  or  in  spor- 
tive retribution ;  namely,  that  the 
nor'-westers  had  not  only  piled  up  the 
breakers  which  threatened  continual- 
ly in  the  hard,  wrinkled  folds  and 
lines  of  his  face,  but  had  also  blown 
the  warmth,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
heart,  out  of  his  voice  and  manner. 
As  the  month  drew  near  its  close, 
however,  and  the  ten  dollars  earned 
by  my  own  hands  were  soon  to  be 
mine,  the  contumely  of  my  commander 
had  little  weight  against  the  buoy- 
ancy and  growing  independence  of 
my  spirit.  I  had  been  in  "  The  Bal- 
tic "  just  three  weeks  and  four  days, 
on  the  eventful  morning  when  she 
was  to  leave  Toledo.  It  had  been  my 
habit,  once  a  week,  to  wash  my  only 
shirt  in  the  pantry,  arid  to  wait,  till  it 
dried,  about  the  kitchen,  with  my  coat 
buttoned  up  to  my  chin.  Now,  on 
this  same  morning,  I  had  just  issued 
from  the  latter  place  with  my  clean 
shirt  in  my  hand,  when  the  captain 
told  me  to  do  something,  —  I  forget 
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what.  I  assured  him  I  would  as 
soon  as  I  could  put  on  my  shirt.  He 
told  me  to  do  it  right  away,  at  the 
same  time  coupling  me  and  my  gar- 
ment blasphemously  together,  and 
consigning  us,  figuratively,  to  a  port 
where,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may 
be  many  collectors,  but  no  custom- 
houses. I  gave  the  captain  to  under- 
stand, still  more  bluntly,  that  I  would 
do  nothing  till  I  had  made  my  toilet ; 
and,  inspired  by  a  memory  of  former 
wrongs  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
prospective  opulence,  I  used  to  my  su- 
perior officer  other  language  of  a  sau- 
cy and  independent  kind.  Whereupon 
the  captain,  in  sailor  phrase,  "  tacked" 
for  me,  and  I  "  tacked  "  for  the  shore. 
Here,  then,  I  demanded  my  pay ;  but 
the  enraged  commander  solemnly 
averred  that  he  would  see  me  first  in 
that  tropical  port  just  alluded  to,  — 
and  then  I  should  never  have  a  cent. 
Shortly  after,  the  boat  pushed  off  into 
the  stream.  A  sympathizing  friend 
threw  me  a  paper  of  crackers  from  the 
pantry  on  the  upper  deck ;  and,  as  "  The 
Baltic  "  got  under  way,  there  I  stood 
on  the  wharf,  with  my  paper  of  crack- 
ers in  one  hand  and  my  only  shirt  in 
the  other,  clamoring  for  my  wages. 

I  stood  leaning  against  the  splin- 
tered pile  which  had  been  one  of  her 
hitching  -  posts,  and  watched  "  The 
Baltic"  as  she  faded  slowly  out  of 
sight.  My  courage  seemed  to  fade 
with  her.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  my 
place,  and  probably  of  my  dinner, 
that  crushed  me,  but  —  after  so  many 
wealthy  dreams  —  this  utter  financial 
ruin !  What  were  my  five  coppers, 
still  jingling  loosely  in  my  pocket,  to 
the  dollars  I  had  lost,  or  to  the  com- 
bined capital  of  my  relatives  in  that 
very  city!  For  as  much  as  a  half- 
hour,  I  considered  myself  delivered 
bound  into  the  hands  of  my  pursuers. 
Indeed,  the  dock  on  which  I  was  mak- 


ing this  mental  soliloquy  happened  to 
be  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ware- 
house of  an  uncle  of  mine,  then  a  com- 
mission-merchant and  ship-owner  in 
Toledo.  At  last  I  betook  myself  de- 
spondently to  a  neighboring  shed,  and 
donned  iny  shirt,  and  then,  as  under 
some  desperate  spell,  walked  straight 
towards  my  uncle's  office.  I  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  saw  him  in  conver- 
sation with  some  gentlemen.  While 
waiting  till  he  should  notice  me,  I  be- 
held, through  the  office-window,  the 
little  steamer  "  Arrow,"  almost  ready 
to  start  for  Detroit.  I  knew  that  "  The 
Baltic "  was  also  going  to  Detroit, 
and  thought  that  I  might  possibly  get 
my  money  if  I  followed  her  thither. 
Only  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  been  suddenly  prevented  from 
committing  suicide  when  in  the  very 
act  will  thoroughly  understand,  I 
think,  the  feeling  with  which  I  hailed 
this  thought.  Instantly  my  compre- 
hensive vow  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  relatives  flashed  across  my 
mind.  Seeing  that  my  uncle  had  not 
yet  observed  me,  I  turned  quickly  on 
my  heel,  and  made  hastily  for  the 
dock  of  the  steamer  "  Arrow."  I  con- 
cealed myself  on  board  of  her  till  she 
was  underway,  when,  making  my  case 
known  to  the  steward,  he  agreed  to  let 
me  work  my  passage  in  the  cabin  to 
Detroit.  It  was  that  season  when, 
as  many  dwellers  by  the  western  lakes 
will  remember,  "  The  Arrow"  was  the 
fastest  boat  on  those  waters.  We 
passed  the  other  steamer  somewhere 
off  Monroe  lighthouse  ;  and  on  the 
same  afternoon,  as  the  old  "  Baltic  " 
came  up  to  the  wharf  at  Detroit,  there 
I  stood  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
her  captain,  again  clamoring  for  my 
wages,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
my  shirt  was  now  on  my  back,  and 
my  crackers  carefully  stowed  away  in 
my  pocket  with  my  five  coppers. 
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As  soon  as  "  The  Baltic  "  was  made 
fa'st,  and  the  captain  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  astonishment,  he 
stalked  towards  me,  denouncing  ven- 
geance. I  took  to  my  heels  as  soon 
as  he  readied  the  wharf.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  catch  me,  he  stopped, 
shook  his  fist,  and  swore  he  would  ar- 
rest me  if  he  saw  or  heard  any  thing 
more  of  me.  I,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  law  but  its  terrors;  and, 
though  I  really  had  the  better  side  in 
the  case,  gave  the  matter  up.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  joy  to  be  in  a 
strange  city,  out  of  the  way  of  cap- 
ture, helped  me  materially;  but  it 
seems  a  little  remarkable  now,  how 
soon  this  mighty  disappointment  and 
defeat  vanished  wholly  from  my 
thoughts.  I  cannot  remember  that 
the  circumstance  ever  crossed  my 
mind  again  till  I  was  called  upon, 
months  subsequently,  to  recount  my 
adventures  to  admiring  schoolfellows. 
It  could  not,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
twenty  minutes  after  my  Parthian 
contest  with  the  irate  captain,  —  for, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  shot  him 
a  scathing  epithet  or  so  in  my  flight, 
—  when  I  was  amusing  myself  after 
the  manner  of  the  "  light  and  heavy 
balancer,"  rolling  myself  about  upon 
the  tops  of  some  white-fish  barrels,  at 
a  neighboring  dock,  as  contented  and 
happy  as  a  thoughtless  boy  only  can 
be.  Tied  to  this  dock  was  a  little 
sloop-rigged  scow,  employed  in  bring- 
ing sand  from  Hog  Island,  on  the 
Detroit  River.  There  was  a  small 
boat,  with  a  solitary  oar  and  scull- 
hole,  belonging  to  this  sand-scow,  tug- 
ging lazily  at  the  rope  by  which  it  was 
attached,  as  it  floated  dreamily  astern 
in  the  current.  A  youngish  fellow,  with 
a  good-natured  face,  was  engaged  in  un- 
loading the  larger  craft  when  I  espied 
the  smaller  one.  Now,  if  there  was 
any  one  thing  in  which  much  practice 


and  a  boundless  love  had  lent  me  any 
degree  of  skill,  it  was  risking  my  life 
in  amateur  navigation.  I  need  scarce- 
ly tell  you,  therefore,  how  I  ceased  my 
acrobatics  with  the  white-fish  barrels, 
and  came  and  gazed  wistfully  at  that 
little  boat ;  how  I  varied  this  employ- 
ment by  staring  inquiringly  into  the 
mild  face  of  that  enviable  young  mail 
who  had  control  of  its  destinies ; 
how,  when  he  paused  in  his  work  to 
regard  me  in  turn,  I  thrust  my  hands 
unconcernedly  in  iny  pockets,  and 
looked  studiously  away  from  him  and 
the  little  boat,  at  the  far  windings  of 
the  broad  river;  how,  when  he  had 
resumed  his  work,  my  eyes  also  re- 
sumed their  longing  pilgrimage  from 
the  little  boat  to  his  face  ;  and  how, 
having  repeated  this  process  several 
times,  my  mind  tugging  fitfully  and 
dreamily  at  its  purpose  as  the  little 
boat  at  its  rope,  I  finally  turned  and 
asked,  in  an  abrupt  voice,  for  the  loan 
of  the  one-oared  craft.  The  young 
man  was  startled  into  a  smile,  perhaps 
of  sheer  good-nature,  and  perhaps  of 
pleased  surprise  at  so  brief  a  petition 
overtopped  by  so  lengthy  an  enacted 
preamble.  Certainly,  he  said,  I  might 
take  his  little  boat ;  and  I  embarked. 
Pushing  boldly  into  the  stream, 
which  runs  there  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour,  I  sculled  rigorously  for  the 
Canadian  shore.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  I  may  remark,  I  had  an  over- 
powering desire  to  visit  foreign  lands ; 
and  I  resolved  to  take  that  opportune 
occasion  to  go  abroad.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  swift,  deep  river, 
will  best  understand  that  the  proba- 
bility of  my  reaching  the  British 
shore  was  only  less  than  the  possi- 
bility of  my  ever  getting  back  again ; 
and  that  the  project,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  utterly  mad  and 
perilous.  I  sculled  out  well  towards 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  exulting, 
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boy-like,  in  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
voyage,  —  heading  diagonally  against 
the  current,  but,  otherwise,  taking 
very  little  heed  whither  the  prow  of 
my  boat  was  pointing.  Suddenly,  I 
noticed  a  commotion  on  the  shore  I 
had  left,  and  looked  curiously  among 
the  people  there  for  the  cause.  Every 
one  seemed  pointing  and  hallooing  at 
me.  It  must  be,  I  concluded,  they  wrere 
applauding  my  skill,  and  daring  ;  and, 
thus  encouraged,  I  sculled  more  lust- 
ily than  ever,  with  my  back  still  to- 
wards the  bow  of  my  boat.  Not  many 
moments  afterward,  I  heard,  rising 
above  the  other  noises  of  the  busy 
life  around  and  on  the  river,  a  queer, 
rumbling  sound  in  the  water  ahead 
of  me.  I  turned,  to  find  a  large 
steamboat  making  directly  towards 
me,  under  full  speed,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  rods  away.  I 
dropped  my  oar,  and  stood  paralyzed 
with  the  sudden  danger,  and  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  escape.  The  people 
on  tlie  steamer  seemed  nearly  as  ter- 
rified as  myself;  for  they  shouted,  and 
waved  their  hands  and  arms  in  the 
wildest  manner.  The  bow  of  the 
large  vessel  just  grazed  that  of  my 
little  one,  when  the  great  paddle- 
wheels  stopped.  The  swell  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  steamer  struck  the 
small  craft,  and  threw  it  clear  of  the 
wheel ;  and  "  The  Niagara,"  for  that 
was  her  name,  passed  by  on  her 
voyage.  If  the  wheel  had  been 
stopped  twenty  seconds  later,  my  boat 
and  myself  would  most  certainly  have 
been  drawn  into  it ;  and  circumstances, 
over  which  I  could  have  had  no  con- 
trol, would,  in  all  probability,  have 
prevented  me  from  writing  out  this 
faithful  account  of  my  adventures. 

I  now  put  my  boat  about,  and 
sculled  for  shore,  abandoning  my 
scheme  of  foreign  travel  and  explo- 
ration. The  long  and  difficult  strug- 


gle with  the  current,  which  ensued, 
should  have  been  enough,  without 
the  terrible  fright  I  had  experienced, 
to  bring  me,  I  think,  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  wildness  and  madness  of 
my  undertaking.  Finally,  reaching 
the  dock,  and  making  the  yawl  fast 
to  the  sand-scow,  I  exchanged  a  very 
sheepish  sort  of  smile  for  the  good- 
humored  or  sympathetic  one  of  the 
young  man,  her  captain,  and  strolled 
off  leisurely  over  the  wharf,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  curious  people  who 
had  been  the  witnesses  of  my  exploit. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  there- 
after, I  was  engaged  again  in  rolling 
myself  about  on  the  top  of  the  white- 
fish  barrels,  thinking  no  more  of  my 
hair-breadth  escape,  or  of  what  was 
to  become  of  me  in  the  immediate 
future.  Twenty  minutes,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  were  about  as  long 
as  any  direct  misfortune,  at  that 
period,  could  cloud  the  brightness  of 
my  young  hope.  This  utter  reckless- 
ness I  can  scarcely  understand  now. 
It  requires,  I  suppose,  more  years  and 
experience  than  I  had  then  to  learn 
the  knack  of  despairing.  At  least,  I 
know  I  was  in  the  full  delight  of  my 
first  freedom ;  and,  in  all  these  boy- 
ish wanderings,  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
need  of  a  meal,  or  a  night's  lodging, 
would  occur  to  me,  almost  always,  as 
a  sudden  inspiration,  and  only  at  the 
usual  hour  for  the  meal,  or  for  going 
to  bed.  The  joy  of  my  solitary, 
Robinson-Crusoe  life,  on  the  wharves 
and  among  the  white-fish  barrels,  was 
so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  suffered 
much  less  than  would  at  first  be 
imagined  from  the  hunger  which 
sometimes  filled  the  long  intervals 
between  one  meal  and  the  next.  I 
have  just  used  the  words  "  solitary 
life,"  and  I  have  used  them  advised- 
ly; for  I  can  remember  only  one 
juvenile  friend  whom  I  ever  picked 
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up  as  a  companion  in  my  vagrancy, 
and  that  was  an  urchin  of  Irish  de- 
scent. We  met  on  the  wharf  at  De- 
troit, if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
some  days  after  the  events  just  chron- 
icled. He  was  the  first  and  last 
whom  I  took  into  my  boyish  confi- 
dence ;  for  the  companionship  was  not 
harmonious,  and  ended  in  the  disaster 
of  a  bloody  nose,  which  he  inflicted 
on  me  at  parting.  This,  with  the 
black  eye  which  I  bestowed,  in  turn, 
upon  him,  was,  I  believe,  the  only 
ceremony  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
our  mutual  leave-taking. 

Towards  evening  of  the  day  of 
my  narrow  escape  in  the  yawl  of  the 
sand-scow,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  the 
crackers  thrown  to  me  that  morning 
at  Toledo,  from  the  pantry  of  "The 
Baltic,"  and  seated  myself  on  the 
wharf  over-looking  the  clear  river,  to 
eat  them,  feeding  the  minnows  with 
the  crumbs.  When  it  began  to  be 
dark,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  no  place  to  sleep  :  I  am  sure, 
that,  up  to  that  moment,  the  subject 
of  my  prospective  lodgings  had  not 
crossed  my  mind.  I  arose ;  and,  brush- 
ing the  last  fragments  of  my  crackers 
down  to  my  fellow-vagabonds,  the 
minnows,  I  walked  towards  the  place 
where  the  sand-scow  was  moored.  I  re- 
membered now  the  good-natured  face 
of  the  young  fellow  who  had  so  willing- 
ly loaned  me  his  small  boat,  and  never 
scolded  me  for  the  peril  to  which  I 
exposed  it  as  well  as  myself.  Arrived 
at  the  little  cabin  of  the  scow,  I  found 
him  already  retired.  I  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  begging,  and 
imagined  I  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind  when  I  made  the  simple  affirma- 
tive statement  of  my  case.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  have  had  time  to  append 
any  request  to  my  first  sentence ;  for 
the  young  man,  in  his  prompt  kindness, 
told  me,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  I  had 


no  lodging  of  my  own,  that  I  was 
welcome  to  share  his,  making  for  me, 
while  he  spoke,  a  place  on  the  loose 
hay  which  formed  his  bed.  A  solitary 
pillow-case  of  coarse  sheeting,  stuffed 
with  hay,  was  the  only  thing  like 
bedding  discoverable.  Here  I  threw 
myself  without  undressing,  and  tried 
to  sleep  ;  but  there  were  more  lodgers 
with  us,  bred,  I  suppose,  by  the  sand, 
than  even  the  good-hearted  fellow 
would  have  willingly  accommodated, 
—  that  is,  if  he  felt  them  as  I  did. 
Before  morning,  however,  youth  and 
fatigue  got  the  better  of  them,  and 
I  slept  soundly. 

Arising  refreshed,  I  sallied  forth 
early  on  the  wharf  to  amuse  myself. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour,  it  occurred 
to  me  suddenly,  —  out  of  no  more 
previous  thought  or  care  about  the 
matter  than  I  had  had  the  night 
before  on  the  subject  of  a  lodging,  — 
that  I  had  had  no  breakfast,  and 
could  not  say  exactly  where  I  was 
going  to  get  any.  The  good-natured 
face  of  my  late  bed-fellow  again  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  sand-scow.  There  he 
was,  in  the  little  coop  of  a  cabin,  just 
partaking  of  his  morning  meal,  which 
consisted  of  a  small  baker's  loaf  and 
a  teacup  of  molasses.  Still  humor- 
ing my  scruples  as  to  direct  begging, 
I  gave  him  to  understand,  affirma- 
tively, that  I  did  not  know  where  to 
get  any  breakfast.  Without  uttering 
a  word,  the  good  fellow  broke  his  loaf 
in  two,  and  gave  me  half.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  recollect  that  he  even  asked  me 
any  questions  :  if  he  did,  they  were  of 
such  a  kindly  nature  as  not  in  any  way 
to  suggest  the  ignominious  close  of 
my  free  career  by  capture;  and  that  is 
why,  I  suppose,  I  have  forgotten  them. 
We  dipped  our  bread  by  turns  into 
the  teacup  of  molasses  very  amicably, 
and  took  alternate  draughts  of  the 
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pure  river-water  from  the  same  tin 
dipper.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  I  can 
see  again  the  strange  light  in  his 
honest  eyes,  just  behind  the  surprise 
with  which  they  regarded  me,  when, 
our  simple  meal  over,  1  drew  slowly 
from  my  pocket  my  five  copper  cents, 
and  placed  them  in  his  hand.  Of 
course  he  would  not  take  them.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  because  they  were  my 
entire  wealth,  that  I  straightway  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  he  thought 
them  too  much  for  his  somewhat 
meagre  hotel  accommodations ;  and  so 
I  recalled  to  his  memory  that  he  had 
also  loaned  me  his  small  boat  the  after- 
noon before.  "Never  mind,  never 
mind,"  he  said ;  "  put  your  money 
away.  You  can  take  the  small  boat 
again  if  you  want  to."  These  were 
his  exact  words  ;  and  there  was  more 
true  feeling  in  the  way  he  said  them, 
than  would  go  to  make  up  many  a 
longer  speech  I  have  since  heard, 
in  the  pathos  of  melodrama,  where  the 
hero  has  magnanimously  refused  vast 
estates,  and  lacs  of  rupees.  (If  the 
reader  will  excuse  the  parenthesis,  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say,  right 
here,  God  bless  that  young  fellow,  — 


or  middle-aged  fellow  now  —  where- 
ever  he  is !)  Whether  a  sudden 
apprehension  of  future  and  direr  exi- 
gencies, and  a  gleam  of  my  usual  de- 
light in  small  boats,  or  both  together, 
flashed  across  my  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  am  not  now  prepared  to  state  ; 
but,  I  remember,  I  did  put  my  money 
away,  and,  climbing  down  again  into 
the  little  yawl,  amused  myself  by  im- 
perilling my  life  once  more  in  the 
swift  current. 

This  time,  however,  I  ventured 
merely  on  short  coasting  voyages 
around  the  docks.  At  least,  I  had 
not  yet  come  to  a  decision  about  the 
feasibility  of  taking  in  something 
foreign  in  my  way,  being  in  the  very 
act  of  casting  a  pair  of  longing  eyes 
at  the  Canadian  shore,  when  I  was 
hailed  by  my  friend  of  the  sand-scow, 
and  requested  to  bring  the  boat  to 
land.  A  favorable  breeze  had  sprung 
up ;  and  the  scow,  now  discharged  of 
her  sand,  took  her  departure  for  a  new 
load.  I  stood  on  the  wharf,  and  waved 
her  adieu ;  and  that  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  her,  or  of  the  noble- 
hearted  fellow  who  united  in  his  own 
person  her  captain,  mates,  and  crew. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    HISTORY  OF  A    RUSSIAN  ADVENTURER    OF  THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


[The  substance  of  this  curious  history 
is  taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  Lacour,  just 
now  published,  to  which  we  have  made 
some  additions.] 

IN  a  late  number  of  "Old  and 
New"  (May,  1870),  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  terrible  picture  displayed 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1864,  by  a  Russian 
artist  of  reputation,  M.  Flavitsky, 
who  has  since  died. 


This  picture  was  remarkable  in  its 
execution,  the  closeness  of  its  detail, 
the  yellow  light  that  played  upon 
its  devouring  waves  ;  but  it  was  most 
striking,  from  the  horror  of  its  sub- 
ject. 

A  doubt  has  always  hung  over  the 
personality  of  this  victim  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Catherine  II.  The  legend 
that  suggested  this  picture  is  still  a 
legend,  though  its  history  scarcely 
goes  back  a  hundred  years. 
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One  story  goes,  that  the  victim 
was  the  Princess  Tarakanov,  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great.  According  to  le- 
gend, this  princess  was  scarcely  ten 
years  of  age  when  she  was  carried 
away  by  the  Polish  prince,  Casimir 
Eadzivil,  the  illustrious  adversary  of 
Czartoryski.  He  took  her  to  Italy, 
in  hope  that  she  might  some  day 
serve  his  designs  ;  and,  under  his 
direction,  she  attempted,  by  differ- 
ent intrigues  at  Eome  and  else- 
where, to  make  herself  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Eussia.  The  Count  Alexis  Orlof 
having  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  her  person,  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II.  kept  her  shut  up  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Schlusselburg,  at  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Ladoga,  in  a  subterranean 
apartment  which  her  own  husband, 
Peter  III.,  had  constructed  with  the 
intention  of  incarcerating  Catherine 
there  herself.  This  project  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  executing,  when  she 
anticipated  him,  as  is  well  known  ;  in 
her  turn  causing  his  murder.  The 
unfortunate  princess  languished  for 
two  years  in  this  prison,  till  the  time 
of  the  great  inundation  of  1777,  when 
she  met  with  her  death.  The  Neva, 
swollen  by  a  flood  from  the  Baltic 
that  a  south-west  wind  jsent  back  into 
its  current,  rose  ten  feet  above  its 
usual  level,  and  its  waters  invaded  the 
lower  part  of  the  fortress. 

This  is  the  story  generally  accred- 
ited by  public  opinion  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  accepted,  without  contra- 
diction, by  many  historians.  Though 
at  first  it  inspired  some  doubt,  it  still 
held  its  own,  owing  to  the  obscurity 
that,  even  till  lately,  hung  over  this 
incident  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II., 
and  left  a  free  field  for  the  fictions 
of  romance-writers. 

In  "  The  Daughter  of  an  Empress," 


Louisa  Muhlbach  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  romantic  incidents  for 
one  of  her  sensation  novels,  —  scarcely 
a  pleasing  one.  The  crimes  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Eussian  court  do  not 
form  an  agreeable  background.  She 
represents  her  heroine  as  a  simple,  in- 
nocent girl.  She  takes  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  incident  by  means  of 
which  Alexis  Orlof  got  possession 
of  his  victim  in  Catherine's  behalf. 
But  her  tragic  close  is  the  horrible, 
barbarous  punishment  of  the  Knout, 
and  not  the  equally  terrible  scene  rep- 
resented by  the  painter. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  novelist 
should  seize  on  such  a  vivid  point  in 
history. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  it  was  always  believed,  had 
two  sons,  to  whom  were  given  the 
titles  of  the  Princes  de  Tarakanov, 
and  a  daughter,  the  Princess  de 
Tarakanov.  It  was  reported  that 
this  daughter  \vas  placed  in  a  con- 
vent in  Moscow,  at  an  early  age  ;  af- 
terward, no  one  knew  what  became  of 
her.  Hence  arose  conjectures,  which 
mingled  themselves  with  the  well- 
known  history  of  the  arrest,  secret 
trial,  and  mysterious  death,  of  a  wo- 
man whose  intrigues  had,  for  several 
months,  occupied  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.,  and  which  easily  gave  birth 
to  a  romance  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  time.' 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  however, 
some  years  ago,  took  upon  himself  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  affair.  He 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  examine 
the  voluminous  papers  concerning  the 
pretended  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Pe- 
trovna,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  result  of  this 
examination  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  publish  at  the  time,  but  it  awoke  a 
discussion  of  the  obscure  subject. 
And  finally,  in  1867,  an  abstract  of 
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the  official  memoir  was  published, 
which  throws  some  light  on  this 
strange  episode,  without  dissipating  all 
its  uncertainty. 

It  differs  from  the  current  legend 
in  its  beginning  and  its  close.  It 
differs  especially,  because  it  purports 
that  its  heroine  was  only  the  pretended 
daughter  of  Elizabeth.  As  represent- 
ing the  life  of  a  consummate  adven- 
turess, it  adds  another  romantic  fea- 
ture ;  and  its  close,  though  not  so 
scenic,  is  as  tragic. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  three 
foreigners  established  themselves  in 
an  elegant  hotel  in  Paris :  A  young 
woman,  twenty-five  years  old  at  the 
most,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Aly 
Emettee,  Princess  of  Voldimer.  With 
her  was  a  young  man  of  attractive 
appearance,  who  called  himself  her 
relation,  although  he  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  her,  —  the  Baron  Embs  ;  and 
a  man  of  a  certain  age,  who  called 
himself  Baron  Schenk.  The  young 
princess,  blonde  and  slender,  was 
pretty.  She  had  regular  features, 
with  a  distinguished  expression.  Her 
face  struck  one  at  a  glance,  by  a  singu- 
larity which  could  not  at  first  be  ac- 
counted for ;  but,  on  closer  observation, 
it  was  seen  that  the  eyes,  otherwise 
beautiful,  were  not  of  the  same  color, 
which  gave  to  her  expression  a  pier- 
cing effect,  and  strange,  fascinating 
power.  She  was  spirited,  intel- 
lectual, and  well-informed  5  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  currently;  sang  rav- 
ishingly,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
harpsichord ;  and  possessed  much 
grace,  with  a  serious  air,  "and  at 
times  a  cold  smile,  that  betrayed  a 
soul  not  easy  to  move."  It  was  given 
out  that  she  was  born  in  Circassia, 
the  niece  or  heiress  of  a  Persian,  who 
was  prodigiously  rich. 

These  foreigners  lived  in  rather  a 
suspicious  style,  giving  lavish  enter- 
tainments, and  receiving  at  home  a 


varied  society,  mostly  composed  of  oth- 
er foreigners  in  Paris.  Among  these 
was  the  Count  Casimir  Oginski,  the 
illustrious  Polish  patriot,  who  had 
come  to  France  to  solicit  aid  at  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

But  the  whole  party,  getting  into 
money  troubles,  passed,  before  many 
months,  to  Frankfort,  where  similar 
difficulties  awaited  them.  From  these 
the  "  Princess "  was  rescued  by  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Limbourg,  who  was 
smitten  with  her  charms.  Her  beau- 
ty, the  majestic  air  natural  to  her,  and 
her  eloquence,  made  a  vivid  impression 
upon  him,  and  he  would  have  married 
her;  but,  in  time,  her  pretensions  as- 
sumed a  new  form.  This  was  after  the 
appearance  upon  the  stage  of  a  young 
Pole,  by  the  name  of  Domanski,  com- 
panion and  confident  of  Radzivil. 

She  now  appeared  no  longer  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  but  claimed  the  title 
of  the  Princess  Tarakanov,  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

In  the  convent  where  she  had  been 
placed,  she  barely  escaped  being  poi- 
soned, and  had  been  sent  later  to  Si- 
beria, where  she  was  rescued  from  ex- 
ile by  the  pity  of  her  guardians,  and 
brought  to  the  court  of  Persia,  which 
she  had  lately  quitted.  This  was  the 
story  which  she  now  brought  forward, 
and  which  led  her  through  a  new  ca- 
reer of  adventure  and  ambition,  to  her 
ruin.  It  had  been  so  skilfully  propa- 
gated, that  it  was  impossible  from 
that  time  to  guess  its  author. 

From  Germany,  the  princess  went 
to  Venice,  where  Radzivil  and  a  circle 
of  his  friends  collected  about  her.  Her 
salon  was  crowded  with  Poles  and 
distinguished  Frenchmen.  Other 
remarkable  characters  mingled  in  this 
assembly,  —  two  Moorish  captains, 
and  an  Englishman,  Edward  Wortley 
Montague,  son  of  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler, Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
who  himself  had  lately  turned  Mus- 
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sulman.  Radzivil  and  tlie  Poles  re- 
solved to  make  their  head-quarters  at 
Ragusa,  to  be  still  nearer  the  court  of 
Turkey,  where  they  hoped  to  gain  the 
interest  and  assistance  of  the  sultan. 
Here  the  princess  preceded  them,  and 
placed  herself  in  a  country-house  be- 
longing to  the  French  consul  at  Ragusa, 
situated  in  a  delightful  spot,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  covered  with  gardens, 
villas,  and  vineyards  ;  and  her  estab- 
lishment became  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Russia.  There  gathered  a  brilliant 
society,  which  spread  an  unusual 
animation  in  the  place.  The  history 
of  the  princess  each  day  revealed  new 
phases  :  she  had  refused  to  marry  the 
Shah  of  Persia ;  she  had  traversed 
Russia  disguised  as  a  man.  Her 
beauty,  the  imposing  dignity  of  her 
manners,  the  eloquence  with  which 
she  narrated  her  designs,  surrounded 
her  with  a  singular  prestige.  She  pos- 
sessed papers  that  established  deci- 
sively the  rights  that  she  claimed  to 
the  imperial  crown ;  among  others, 
two  papers  by  which  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catherine  I.  had  regulated  the 
order  of  succession.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  will  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  Petrovna,  who  designed  her 
daughter  as  heir  to  the  crown.  Where 
had  she  obtained  these  documents? 
Radzivil  did  not  appear  to  be  uneasy 
on  this  subject.  He  did  not  raise  the 
slightest  objection  to  them  ;  either  be- 
cause he  had  decided  to  admit  every 
thing  without  a  too  close  examination, 
or  that  she  had  the  address  to  explain 
to  him,  in  the  most  plausible  manner, 
how  these  papers  were  found  in  her 
possession. 

This  was  the  year  1774,  fatal  to  so 
many  sovereigns,  —  Louis  XV.,  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  and  the  sultan  Mus- 
tapha  III.  The  new  sultan,  Abdul 
Hamed  Khan,  proved  to  be  of  a  more 
pacific  character  than  his  predeces- 


sors. Affairs  in  Russia  were  discour- 
aging for  Poland  ;  and  finally  Radzivil 
gave  up  all  hope  from  Turkey.  He 
prepared  to  return  to  Venice  ;  and  the 
princess  bethought  herself  in  time  of 
an  honorable  retreat.  She  received 
from  Edward  Montague  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
ambassador  for  England  at  Naples. 

Here  she  betook  herself,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  forced  her  to  accept  an 
apartment  in  her  own  establishment. 
Again  the  beauty  of  the  princess,  her 
intellect,  the  veil  of  mystery  that  hung 
over  her  birth,  produced  their  effect ; 
and  she  was,  for  some  days,  the  reign- 
ing queen  in  the  salon  of  the  ambas- 
sador. Lady  Hamilton  wished  to 
retain  her  in  Naples;  but  she  con- 
sidered it  too  exposed  a  place.  She 
removed  herself  to  Rome,  where  she 
started  upon  a  new  stage.  She  en- 
tered into  relations  with  the  Jesuits, 
professing  a  desire  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  She  kept  herself  secluded 
under  a  prudent  incognito,  an.d,  in- 
deed, in  great  poverty,  living  upon  the 
sale  of  brevets  of  orders  founded  by 
the  Prince  of  Limburg,  with  which 
she  was  happily  provided. 

But  such  precarious  resources  could 
not  long  suffice ;  and  she  bethought 
herself  of  Lady  Hamilton's  kind  re- 
ception. She  wrote  to  her  that  she 
was  about  to  pass  through  Vienna  to 
Turkey,  and  desired  to  contract  a 
loan,  and  begged  for  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  English  ambassadors 
in  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  This 
letter  was  to  be  her  ruin.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  did  not  hesitate  to  render 
her  the  service  she  requested  ;  but  first 
addressed  himself  to  the  English  con- 
sul at  Leghorn,  Sir  John  Dick,  send- 
ing him  the  letter  of  the  princess. 
Now,  Sir  John  Dick  was  closely  allied 
to  the  commandant  of  the  Russian 
fleet  stationed  at  Leghorn.  This 
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commandant  was  Alexis  Orlof.  With, 
his  brother  Gregoire,  a  favorite  of 
Catherine's,  he  had  himself  assisted 
in  the  assassination  of  Peter  III.  He 
directly  perceived  that  the  letter  must 
be  from  the  pretendant  to  the  crown, 
of  whom  he  had  received  mysterious 
intelligence.  He  found  the  English 
consul  willing  to  play  a  part  in  the  ruse 
he  proposed.  Through  the  agency  of 
an  English  banker,  who  offered  large 
credit  to  the  princess,  her  confidence 
was  won ;  and  she  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  Orlof.  She  left 
Rome,  to  be  received  in  magnificent 
style  at  Pisa,  where  she  was  intro- 
duced to  Orlof.  She  was  often  at 
Leghorn  as  the  honored  guest  of  the 
consul  and  his  wife.  Here  Orlof  ren- 
dered her  assiduous  attentions,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  deceive  her  by  a  pre- 
tended marriage. 

To  crown  the  celebration  on  this 
occasion,  he  proposed  to  give  her  the 
spectacle  of  a  pretended  naval  conflict. 
Her  Polish  followers,  who  had  remained 
constant  to  her,  in  vain  warned  her  of 
the  danger  of  a  snare.  A  number 
of  gayly-adorned  vessels  received  the 
invited  guests.  She  entered  the  first 
with  Orlof  and  the  two  faithful  Poles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  cannons, 
the  cheers  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  the  confusion  of  the  whole 
scene,  she  did  not  observe  that  Orlof 
had  separated  himself  from  her.  At 
once  her  attendants  were  seized ;  she 
was  separated  from  them,  and  declared 
a  prisoner ;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
vessel  put  to  sea.  It  was  long  before 
she  could  believe  that  Orlof  was  a 
party  to  the  intrigue  by  which  she  was 
betrayed.  At  first,  she  refused  to 
go  upon  deck,  but  remained  gloomy 
and  silent,  watching  the  sea.  When 
she  heard  that  they  had  reached 
Southampton,  she  aroused  from  her 
reveries ;  but  when  she  learned  that 
no  one  disembarked,  and  discovered 


that  Orlof  had  indeed  remained  in  his 
command  at  Leghorn,  for  the  first 
time  she  fell  into  an  access  of  despair ; 
then,  drying  her  tears,  she  rushed  to 
the  deck.  An  English  vessel  passing 
at  the  moment,  she  strove  to  fling 
herself  into  it,  but  was  prevented ; 
and  the  vessel  continued  its  way. 

Last  effort  of  hope  !  Despair  ever 
after  shut  her  in,  —  within  the  walls  of 
a  Russian  prison.  Here  no  threats  or 
entreaties,  not  those  of  the  faithful 
Domanski,  who  had  followed  her  so  far, 
could  make  her  own  that  she  was  not 
of  illustrious  origin.  She  ventured  to 
write  to  the  empress  to  demand  an 
audience,  signing  herself  still  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  After  giving  a 
sketch  of  her  life,  recalling  remem- 
brances of  her  youth,  and  a  mysterious 
protection  that  had  surrounded  her 
from  her  early  days,  she  closed  with 
saying,  "  I  know  life.  I  have  suffered. 
Heaven  has  given  me  some  strength 
of  soul ;  and,  if  courage  is  the  virtue 
of  a  prince,  I  hope,  as  princess,  I  shall 
not  be  refused  my  courage  still." 

Her  imprisonment  was  made  more 
and  more  severe,  her  attendants 
taken  from  her.  The  energy  of  her 
soul  had  long  sustained  her.  She 
had  suffered  from  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  now  could  scarcely  speak. 
Some  improvement  was  made  in  her 
situation.  She  ventured  to  write 
again  to  the  empress,  and  to  sign 
herself  Princess  Tarakanov.  She 
appealed,  among  others,  to  George 
Keith,  whom  she  professed  to  have 
seen  in  Switzerland.  She  avowed 
nothing  further,  retracted  nothing. 
She  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  her  birth,  and  every  thing 
leads  to  the  belief  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  belief,  so  prevalent,  in  the 
existence  of  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
or  to  prove  that  she  was  dead,  or 
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even  to  discover  what  had  become  of 
her. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer,  the 
prisoner  became  more  feeble  again. 
Seeing  herself  near  death,  the  pris- 
oner asked  for  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church.  When  he  came,  she  received 
him  with  gentleness  :  but  perceiving, 
that,  instead  of  giving  her  the  re- 
ligious consolation  she  had  asked,  he 
thought  only  of  surprising  some  con- 
fession or  revelation,  she  intercepted 
him  brusquely ;  and,  fixing  upon  him 
her  feverish  eyes,  she  said  to  him,  in 
an  imperious  tone,  "  Recite  for  me  the 
prayers  of  the  dead."  She  lived  but 
two  days  after,  and  expired  Dec.  4, 
1775,  without  uttering  a  word  more. 

She  was  buried  by  night  in  the 
Portress  of  Ravelin,  by  four  men,  who 
were  sworn  under  terrible  menaces 


never  to  speak  a  word  of  what  they 
were  bade  to  accomplish.  The  same 
vow  of  secrecy  had  been  imposed 
.  upon  the  commandant  of  the  fortress, 
the  jailers,  soldiers,  judges,  doctors, 
and  the  priest.  The  secret  was  well 
kept.  Neither  in  the  gazettes  of  the 
period,  nor  in  the  despatches  to  foreign 
embassies,  is  found  a  word  of  allusion 
to  this  event.  Only  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  the  year  of  the  great  inunda- 
tion, the  ambassador  of  Poland  at  the 
court  of  Russia  wrote  to  the  king, 
"  That  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
house,  touched  with  madness,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Portress  of  Schlussel- 
burg,  had  just  died."  So  the  legend 
goes. 

.  Domanski  was  sent,  the  following 
year,  to  Siberia,  but  it  appears  he  died 
upon  the  way. 


DWELLERS     IN    TENTS. 

BY    R.    S.    P. 

A  WHILE  on  earth  we  roam, 
In  these  frail  houses  which  are  not  our  home, 
Journeying  toward  a  refuge  that  is  sure,  — 
A  rest  secure. 

Only  a  little  while 

We  dread  the  frown  of  life,  and  court  its  smile : 
A  dwelling  then  we  have,  not  made  with  hands, 
In  other  lands. 

Therefore,  we  need  not  mourn, 
That  sudden  clouds  across  our  skies  are  borne ; 
That  winter  chills  us,  and  the  storm  makes  rents 
In  our  frail  tents. 

Therefore,  we  need  not  fear, 

Though  moth  and  rust  corrupt  our  treasure  here  ; 
Though  midnight  thieves  creep  in  with  silent  stealth 
To  seize  our  wealth. 

Por,  in  our  Father's  house, 
A  mansion  fair  he  has  prepared  for  us ; 
And  only  till  his  voice  shall  call  us  hence, 
We  dwell  in  tents. 
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TWO    SONG   AND   DANCE    MEN. 


BY   FKEDEKIC  WADSWOKTH  LORING. 


WE  were  in  the  cars  between  White 
River  Junction  and  Concord.  In  the 
seat  beside  me  was  a  fat  man  of  gar- 
rulous tendencies,  who  had  made  sev- 
eral attempts  at  conversation  with  me. 
all  of  which  I  had  sternly  repressed, 
being  engaged  at  the  time  in  looking 
over  some  old  newspapers  containing 
my  celebrated  series  of  articles  on  the 
agricultural  resources  of  our  country, 
as  applied  to  the  question  of  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  As  I  laid  the  last  paper 
down  in  my  lap,  the  voice  of  my  fat 
companion  was  again  heard :  — 

"I  am  the  man  that  can  tell  all 
about  those  men,  sir,  —  I  made  them 
what  they  are ; "  and  a  large  hand 
pointed  to  the  column  of  deaths,  where 
I  read,  — 

"  At  White  River  Junction,  Janu- 
ary 12th,  1862,  THOMAS  KXIGHT, 
aged  thirty-five  years,  four  months." 

Who  Thomas  Knight  was,  I  did  not 
know,  nor  did  I  understand  how,  by 
any  possibilities  of  English  grammar, 
he  could  be  alluded  to  as  '•'  those  men." 
Accordingly,  I  looked  interrogatively 
at  my  companion. 

"  You  know  who  Tommy  Knight 
was,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  I :  "  was  he  one 
of  the  Knights  of  "  — 

"  No,"  said  the  fat  man,  interrupt- 
ing me  with  a  degree  of  asperity  that 
was  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  an  in- 
difference to  grammatical  rules  that  was 
simply  shocking,  "  he  wa'n't  one  of 
the  Knights  of  nowhere.  He  was 
Knight  of  Knight  &  Cottle,  he  was. 
You  must  have  known  about  them" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "  to  say 
that  I  did  not  know  about  them, 
would  be  to  say  that  I  had  travelled 


through  the  country  with  my  eyes 
shut.  Why,  I've  seen  their  names  on 
every  board-fence  from  Portland  to 
Peoria." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  fat  man  again, 
"  I  made  them  boys  what  they  was ; 
and,  until  they  give  up  a  performing, 
I  was  the  one  to  whom  they  naturally 
turned  for  sympathy.  They  .was  the 
best  song  and  dance  men  in  the 
country ;  and  it  was  to  me  that  they 
owed  their  success.  Them  words  was 
Knight's,  and  likewise  Cottle's  also." 

"  What  made  them  stop  perform- 
ing?" I  asked. 

"  The  old  story,  sir,"  said  the  fat 
man  solemnly. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  I.     "Drink." 

"  No,  sir,  you  do  not  see,"  respond- 
ed the  fat  man  warmly.  "  Nor  was  it 
drink.  A  steadier  chap  than  Knight 
never  stepped,  unless  it  was  Cottle ; 
and  both  of  'em  may  be  regarded  as 
paragons.  Paragons  is  what  I  should 
call  7em,  sir,  if  allowed  my  choice  of 
language." 

"  Out  with  your  story,"  said  I ;  "  for 
I  see  there  is  one,  and  that  you  are 
dying  to  tell  it." 

"Well,  it  ain't  much  of  a  story, 
sir,"  said  the  fat  man  ;  "  and,  moreover, 
when  I  tells  a  thing,  I  always  tells  it 
rambling ;  but  if  you'd  like  to  hear 
about  'em,  sir,  why,  I'm  ready  to  ac- 
commodate." 


It's  a  good  many  years  ago,  sir, 
since  I  run  a  show  along  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver.  We  didn't  locate  in  no 
one  spot,  sir,  for  no  one  spot  would 
pay  very  long  ;  and  we  couldn't  stay 
more'n  a  month  in  a  place  without 
getting  all  chawed  up  in  fights.  We 
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did  the  reg'lar  minstrel  business,  with 
our  head-quarters,  for  the  most  part, 
in  New  Orleans.  Well,  one  day,  we 
was  to  Natchez.  Natchez  is  a  pretty 
rough  place,  sir,  about  as  bad  as  any 
place  on  the  river ;  and  one  day  there, 
I  found  a  little  shaver,  about  two  foot 
high,  hanging  around  the  stage-door. 
f{  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  says  I. 

"  I  want  to  join  your  show,"  says 
he. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  your  father 
and  mother  will  say  ?  "  says  I. 

"  I  ain't  got  no  father  nor  mother 
to  say  nothing/7  he  answered  back 
again,  as  sharp  as  you  please. 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  living 
now  ?  "  I  asks  him. 

"Another  variety  of  what  you 
does,"  says  he  :  "  I  loafs." 

Well,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was,  that  the  little  chap's  man- 
ner pleased  me,  —  it  was  so  quick,  you 
see,  —  and  I  took  him  along  with  us. 
This  was  Knight,  sir,  — him  as  after- 
wards went  with  Cottle.  Well,  he 
picked  up  no  end  of  general  informa- 
tion ;  learned  to  play  the  banjo  when 
his  little  thumb  wa'n't  no  bigger  than 
a  bean,  sir;  and  the  way  he  did 
catch  the  popular  melodies  up,  sir,  it 
really  was  surprising.  Well,  sir,  he 
run  on  errands  for  us,  and  made  him- 
self really  quite  useful  until,  one  day, 
when  I  was  a  sitting  and  meditating 
in  the  shade,  —  we  was  at  Plaquemine 
then,  which  is  about  as  rough  a  place 
as  there  is  on  the  river,  sir,  — I  says 
to  myself,  "  Look  here,  Buster,"  I 
says  to  myself,  —  Buster  not  being  my 
real  name,  which  is  Briggs,  but  a 
nickname,  which  I  often  uses  in  con- 
versing with  myself,  —  "  Look  here, 
Buster,"  I  says,  "  double-clog  dancing 
is  just  a  springing  up,  ain't  it  ? " 
Then  I  answers  myself,  affirmative, 
"  Of  course  it  is,"  says  I.  "  Then,  Bus- 
ter," I  says,  "  if  you  was  to  pick  up 
30 


some  other  little  chap  like  that  Knight 
there,  and  train  him  and  Knight  to 
dance  together,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  might  come  to  do  something 
really  worth  calling  fine  art."  And 
I  slapped  my  knee  ;  and  I  rose  up,  and 
said  I,  "I'll  do  it."  Well,  I  called 
Tom,  and  told  him  my  plan,  and  Tom 
took  to  it  wonderful  j  and  I  directed 
him  to  hunt  up  his  own  mate,  so  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  getting  some  one 
congenial.  Congenialness  is  a  great 
thing,  sir,  whether  in  business  part- 
nerships or  matrimony.  So  about  a 
week  after,  —  we  was  in  Cairo,  Illinois, 
then,  which  is  about  the  worst  place 
on  the  river,  sir,  —  in  corne  Tom  with 
a  little  fellow,  who  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  dirtiest  and  raggedest 
and  hungriest  looking  little  pill  I  ever 
see.  And  yet,  sir,  that  chap  was  Cot- 
tie.  So  I  says  to  Tom,  "  Who's  this  ?" 

"It's  my  mate,"  says  Tom,  very 
deteruiined-like. 

So,  seeing  his  heart  was  set  on  hav- 
ing Cottle,  I  had  him  cleaned  up,  and 
begun  to  train  'em  both.  Well,  both 
Tom  Knight  and  Charley  Cottle,  they 
took  to  their  work  loving.  They  was 
born  dancers,  sir,  both  of  'em  ;  but 
they  never  would  have  been  what 
they  was,  without  the  education  and 
polish  they  got  from  me.  I  had  'em 
in  training  over  a  year  before  I 
brought  'em  before  the  public  ;  partly 
to  improve  7em  as  much  as  possible, 
and  partly  because  they  was  both  very 
young,  and  I  didn't  wish  to  have  them 
injured  by  the  incensing  of  flattery. 

Well,  finally,  one  night,  I  brought 
'em  on  the  stage  at  Vicksburg, — 
which  is  as  ugly  a  place  as  there  is  on 
the  river,  sir,  —  and  they  achieved  an 
unparalleled  success.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  ever  forget  the  burst  of  ap- 
plause, when  them  two  little  pills 
stepped  on  the  stage  with  their  little 
red  and  white  suits  and  begun  their  clog 
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together.  The  house  it  kept  a  encor- 
ing and  a  encoring,  till  I  was  forced 
for  to  go  on  and  beg  them  off;  and 
then  we  took  up  from  the  stage,  when 
they  was  through,  more  than  fifty 
dollars  in  various  denominations  of 
coin,  two  bowie-knives,  and  a  lot  of 
faro  chips,  sir,  —  which  was  flattering. 
Well,  sir,  the  years  passed  on,  and 
the  boys  grew  up.  Nothing  keeps 
as  it  is,  sir,  but  it  either  improves  or 
it  goes  down ;  and  them  boys  did  not 
go  down.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  'em 
dance,  sir.  They  kind  of  glided  into 
one  another's  footsteps,  till  it  seemed 
as  though  you  was  seeing  two  copies 
of  one  man  before  you.  Then  they 
looked  alike,  too,  sir.  They  didn't  at 
first,  but  being  together  constant  so, 
sort  of  ameliorated  them  together. 
It's  curious,  sir;  but  Knight's  hair, 
which  was  almost  straight  at  first, 
took  to  curling  like  Charley's.  Part- 
ly this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
brushing,  but  partly  it  was  owing 
to  the  association.  Well,  as  they 
went  on,  they  begun  to  do  double 
songs  mixed  into  their  dances,  which 
is  now  very  common ;  but  they  was 
about  the  first  ones  at  it,  sir.  You 
may  have  heard  'em  in  "Courting 
'neath  the  Moon,"  perhaps,  sir. 
Knight  would  come  dancing  in  and 
sing,  — 

"  Why  am  I  always  singing, 

I'm  such  a  happy  coon : 
My  love,  I'm  always  bringing 

To  court  beneath  the  moon. 
My  heart  is  just  now  swelling,"  — 

Then  he  gave  two  or  three  steps  to 
the  right,  — 

"  Since  I  expect  her  soon,  — 

Then  the  same  to  the  left,  you  see, 
sir,  — 

"  Sweet  things  to  her  I'm  telling, 
When  courting  'neath  the  moon." 

Then   Cottle   would-  come  in,  and 


they'd  dance  the  interlude  together ; 
then  Cottle  would  have  his  verse ;  and 
then  they'd  have  a  verse  together  as 
a  duet,  winding  up  with 

"  And  when  we  both  are  married, 
We'll  court  beneath  the  moon." 

If  you  never  saw  it,  sir,  it  don't 
sound  like  much,  perhaps  ;  but  if  you 
were  to  see  'em  with  every  step  they 
took,  coming  in,  click,  click,  in  just 
such  time,  you  see,  and  the  one  a  fin- 
ishing out  the  other's  ideas  in  steps, 
you'd  have  acknowledged,  sir,  that  it 
was  just  sublime ;  and  that's  the 
only  word  for  it. 

Well,  sir,  after  a  time  they  left  me, 
and  went  away  through  the  West  and 
East,  and  became  acknowledged  star 
performers.  I  had  opened  a  place  in 
New  Orleans,  where  I  did  well,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  season 
and  the  general  toughness  of  the  place, 
which  is  about  as  bad  as  all  the  oth- 
er places  on  the  river  put  together. 
Well,  one  day  I  found  I'd  laid  up 
about  enough  to  retire  on  ;  and  I  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Briggs  the  propriety 
of  going  North  to  locate,  who  looked 
at  me  approving,  and  so  we  went. 
Well,  I'd  just  about  got  settled,  when 
some  one  sent  me  word  that  Knight 
and  Cottle  had  separated.  It  made 
me  uneasy,  though  I  couldn't  believe 
it  at  all ;  so  I  went  on  to  New  York 
to  see  'em.  I  saw  them  dance  ;  and 
it  kind  of  seemed  to  me  that  they 
was  each  a  trying  for  to  beat  the  oth- 
er, instead  of  going  and  behaving  like 
a  unit  as  in  days  gone  by.  Well,  I 
went  roimd  behind  to  see  'em  after 
the  performance ;  and  I  says  to  them, 
"Boys,"  I  says,  "there's  something 
wrong  between  you  ;  and,  if  you  don't 
look  out,  your  prospects  will  be  ruined. 
You're  a  pair  of  scissors  together,  you 
are;  but  look  out  not  to  lose  your 
rivet,  now,  you  mind  that."  Well, 
they  laugh 3$,  and  said  it  was  all  irn- 
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agination ;  but  at  that  identical  mo- 
ment, just  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  play, 
a  woman  went  by,  and  I  knew  what 
the  matter  was.  It  was  the  old  story, 
as  I  remarked  before,  sir ;  and  I  was 
not  alluding  to  drink,  but  to  love, 
which  I  considers  much  worse. 

The  woman's  stage-name  was  Ber- 
tha Middleton  ;  and  all  I  know  is,  that 
her  father's  name  was  Cooney ;  and  a 
miserabler  old  beast,  late  at  night, 
you  never  did  see.  He  kept  sober 
until  his  daughter  had  finished  her 
songs,  so  as  to  go  in  and  lead  off  the 
applause ;  and  then  he'd  walk  away  to 
his  beer  when  he'd  seen  that  her  en- 
core was  all  right.  He  was  a  low  pill, 
that's  what  he  was  ;  and  she  took  after 
him.  I  dare  say  I  was  prejudiced :  but 
then,  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I  knew 
she  was  the  cause  of  mischief  to  my 
boys }  and  I  felt,  that,  if  she  should  go 
and  interfere  with  their  artistic  pros- 
pects, I  wouldn't  get  over  it  in  one 
while.  She  was  the  vocalist  at  333 
Broadway,  where  Knight  and  Cottle 
was  then  engaged.  Negro  minstrel- 
sy was  a-wavering  in  its  hold  on  the 
public,  and  so  managers  was  taking 
to  the  variety  business.  They  had  a 
very  good  company,  sir,  where  Knight 
and  Cottle  was.  There  was  a  few 
good  pantomimists,  and  a  small  ballet, 
and  this  here  Middleton  girl,  as  she 
called  herself,  and  three  or  four  others 
who  was  miscellaneous.  A  trapeze 
performer,  so  Bob  Coggins,  the  man- 
ager, told  me,  was  soon  to  appear. 

Well,  I  was  around  that  establish- 
ment a  good  deal.  Me  and  Coggins 
was  old  friends,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
open  there ;  but  I  says,  "  No,  Bob 
Coggins,"  I  says,  "  I  have  retired  from 
the  arena,  and  have  done  with  them 
things  forever."  But  I  hung  around 
there,  to  keep  an  e}^e  on  to  Knight 
and  Cottle's  proceedings.  Well,  sir, 
that  girl  was  as  sharp  as  an  axe,  she 


was.  She  led  Knight  on,  and  she  led 
Cottle  on,  as  far  as  taking  of  presents 
from  them  was  concerned ;  but  her 
general  behavior,  sir,  may  be  described 
as  guarded.  She  never  let  neither  of 
them  come  to  the  main  question,  sir; 
but  she  kept  a  playing  with  their 
hearts,  and  a  bleeding  of  their  pockets, 
as  days  rolled  on. 

After  I'd  been  in  New  York  about 
a  fortnight,  the  trapeze  performer  ar- 
rived. He  was  down  on  the  bills  as 
"SmNOR  ERIC,  the  NORWEGIAN 
AERO  VOLANT,  who  will  indulge  in  the 
exhilarating  pastimes  of  his  native 
clime,  on  a  trapeze  suspended  from 
the  DOME  OF  THE  THEATRE  ! "  but 
his  real  name  was  Hobbs ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  low-lived,  little  English 
cockney,  that  'Obbs,  as  he  called  him- 
self, with  a  gross  ignorance  of  pronun- 
ciation, •  was  one.  But  he  was  quite 
handsome,  sir,  in  a  flashy  sort  of  way, 
when  arrayed  for  the  trapeze,  in 
salmon  and  blue  fleshings.  He  was  a 
dreadful  coward,  though  ;  and  if  it 
hadn't  have  been  for  his  mother,  who 
was  a  very  energetic  woman,  he 
wouldn't  never  have  done  nothing. 
I  remember  one  morning  he  was  a  re- 
hearsing on  his  trapeze.  He  hung 
from  the  end  of  a  rope  by  his  hands, 
desiring  for  to  jump  so  as  to  fling 
himself  over  his  trapeze,  catching  it 
with  one  foot,  head  downwards.  It 
was  a  mighty  risky  thing  to  do,  sir; 
and  Hobbs  he  swung  back  and  forth, 
holding  on  to  his  rope,  and  looked  doubt- 
ful. Mrs.  Hobbs,  she  was  a  sitting 
in  the  parquette  under  him ;  and  says 
she, "  What's  the  matter,  John  'Enry  ?  " 

"  This  is  an  ugly  look-out,  ma," 
says  Hobbs,  from  above  ;  "  and  I'm 
doubtful  about  it." 

Then  Mrs.  Hobbs  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  pretty  majestic,  I  can  tell 
yon,  sir. 

"Look  'ere,  John  'Enry  'Obbs!" 
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s  she,  dropping  her  aspirates  awful, 
"  if  you  flings  your  'eart  over  that 
there  trapeze,  your  legs  they  will  fol- 
low." And  Hobbs  tried  again,  and 
did  it,  sir. 

Well,  one  Monday  we  were  all  in 
the  greenroom,  sir,  in  the  morning; 
and  Mrs.  Hobbs,  she  spoke  up,  — 

"I  suppose  I'm  to  congratulate 
you,  Miss  Middleton,"  says  she,  "  and 
Mr.  Knight  or  Mr.  Cottle,  likewise,. — 
but  which  I  cannot  say." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
says  Miss  Middleton. 

"Well,  I  see  you  out  walking  on 
one  of  them's  arm,  last  evening,"  says 
Mrs.  Hobbs.  "  Which  it  was  I  can- 
not tell,  they  looks  so  much  alike,  and 
it  was  dusky  about  that  time ;  but  in 
Hengland,"  says  she,  in  her  beastly, 
cockney  way,  "such  things  mean 
something." 

Well,  I  looked  at  Knight  and  I 
looked  at  Cottle,  to  see  if  I  could  make 
out  which  it  was ;  and  Knight  looked 
kind  of  pleased  and  ashamed,  and 
Cottle  looked  so  likewise.  And  then 
I  saw  how  it  was ;  and  I  slapped  my 
knee,  and  I  says  to  myself,  "  Buster," 
I  says  to  myself,  "  she  was  out  a  walk- 
ing with  both  of  'em  last  night." 

Well,  about  an  hour  after,  in  comes 
Knight  and  in  comes  Charley  Cottle, 
both  of  them  quite  excited. 

"  See  here,  Joe,"  says  Knight, 
"we  think  we  had  better  take  you 
into  our  confidence." 

"I  should  say  so,"  says  I  ironical. 

"Well,  Joe,"  says  Knight,  "as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  we've  both  fell  in 
love  with  the  same  girl." 

"  And  that  girl's  name,"  says  I, 
"  is  Cooney,  otherwise  Middleton." 

"Well,"  says  Cottle,  "you  always 
did  keep  your  weather-eye  open,  and 
that's  a  fact,  Joe.  Now,  we  don't 
want  to  quarrel,  and  so  we've  come  to 
ask  your  advice." 


"My  advice,"  says  I,  "is  two-fold. 
First,  that  both  of  3Tou  give  her  up ; 
which  advice,  I  suppose,  you  won't 
follow." 

"  Which  advice,"  repeated  Tom 
Knight,  "we  certainly  shall  not  fol- 
low." 

"  Then,"  says  I,  "  since  one  of  you 
must  give  her  up,  let  him  take  her 
whom  she  seems  to  like  most." 

"That's  me,"  says  Knight;  and 
"  That's  me,"  says  Cottle,  almost  sim- 
ultaneous. 

"  Here,"  says  I,  "  arises  a  difficul- 
ty." 

"Well,"  says  Knight,  "you  heard 
what  Mrs.  Hobbs  said,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  says  I. 

"Well,  I  was  the  fellow  that  was 
walking  with  her,"  says  Knight,  quite 
triumphant. 

"  You  lie  ! "  says  Charley  Cottle,  first 
a  turning  red  and  then  a  turning 
white. 

At  that,  Knight  raised  his  hand  for 
to  strike  him  ;  but  I  caught  hold  of 
him,  and,  before  he  could  say  a  word, 
Cottle  broke  in,  — 

"Forgive  me,"  says  he,  "but  my 
temper  got  the  better  of  me.  It's  the 
first  word  that  has  ever  passed  between 
us,  and  I  can  never  forgive  myself 
that  it  came  from  me.  But,  as  sure 
as  I'm  alive,  that  girl  was  out  walking 
with  me  last  night." 

"  Look  here,  fellows,"  says  I :  "  you 
mark  my  words,  that  girl  is  a  going 
back  on  one  of  you.  You'd  better 
find  out  which  it  is,  to-night,  and  so 
have  the  affair  settled." 

Well,  they  finally  agreed  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way;  and  so  they 
left  me.  Of  course,  I  went  to  the 
theatre  that  night,  because  I  was  anx- 
ious about  them ;  but  things  kept  a 
happening  and  happening  to  detain 
me,  and  I  never  got  there  till  full  ten 
o'clock ;  and,  as  I  went  in,  I  met  Cog- 
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gins  coming  out,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  put  out  about  something. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Coggins  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  The  matter  is,"  said  he,  "that  the 
devil  lias  broken  loose  here  to-night. 
There  has  been  a  elopement  and  a 
accident ;  and  I  know  no  more  what 
to  do  than  I  know  how  to  fly." 

Seeing  it  wasn't  advisable  to  say 
no  more  to  Coggins  just  then,  I  went 
behind  the  scenes,  and  there  I  saw 
Knight. 

"Well,  Joe/'  said  he,  "you  told  us 
this  morning  she  was  going  back  on 
one  of  us,  and  you  was  partially 
right." 

"  How,  partially  ?  "  says  I.  "  How, 
partially  ?  " 

"  Because,  Joe,"  says  he,  "  she's 
gone  back  on  both  :  she's  run  off 
with  that  Hobbs." 

At  first  I  felt  like  laughing,  for  I 
knew  how  roaring  mad  old  Mrs. 
Hobbs  would  be ;  but,  when  I  looked 
at  Tom  Knight's  face,  I  saw  it  was  a 
serious  thing. 

"That  isn't  the  worst,  Joe,"  says 
he.  "  You  see,  Charley  heard  of  the 
news  before  I  come  to  the  theatre,  and 
he  was  afraid  it  would  be  pretty 
rough  on  me.  He  thought  more  of 
me  than  of  himself,  Joe,  when  it 
come  to  the  worst ;  and  so  he  rushed 
through  the  carpenter's  room,  down 
the  stairs  there,  which  are  very 
rickety;  and  he  stumbled  over  some 
rubbish,  fell  his  length,  and  broke  his 
leg  in  two  places." 

Well,  sir,  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather  when  I  heard 
that.  I  just  sat  down  to  take  breath. 

"  That  isn't  all,  Joe,"  says  Tom. 
"  Coggins  come  to  me,  and  says  that 
he  was  a  ruined  man  without  no 
vocalist,  nor  trapeze  performer,  nor 
double  song  and  dance  men ;  and 
couldn't  I  go  on  alone  for  a  single 


dance.  I  told  him  it  wa'n't  no  use,  I 
couldn't  do  nothing  alone ;  but  he 
teased  and.teased;  and  he  seemed  in 
such  trouble  tlr*t  finally  I  gave  in. 
Well,  they  applauded  me,  and  I  start- 
ed all  right:  but  I  hadn't  danced  two 
steps  before  I  begun  to  miss  Charley,  % 
and  I  grew  confused,  and  forgot  my 
steps;  and,  Joe, — Joe,  they  hissed 
me  off." 

And  Tommy  Knight,  sir,  he  just 
laid  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  he 
cried,  —  cried  like  a  infant ;  and  I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  shouldn't  have  minded  cry- 
ing too.  Well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was,  that  Cottle  he  lay  sick  for 
two  months  with  fever,  brought  on  by 
the  pain  and  the  excitement  together; 
and  Tom  Knight  he  stuck  by  him 
until  they  could  move  him  up  to  my 
farm,  where  they  come  finally,  and  re- 
mained some  time  with  me  and  Mrs. 
Briggs ;  and  a  more  emacerated  and 
hollow-eyed  looking  chap  than  Charley 
Cottle  was  then,  you  never  see.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  day  in  Cairo, 
when  Tom  Knight  first  brought  him 
to  me,  and  said  as  how  he  wanted 
him  for  a  mate. 

One  day  in  August,  we  was  all 
a  sitting  around  on  the  steps  at  my 
place  ;  and  Tom  was  a  reading  the 
evening  paper,  and  suddenly  he  ejacu- 
lates out,  and  then  stops. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  says  Charley 
Cottle.  He  was  looking  better  than 
I'd  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,"  says  Tom,   . 
appearing    to    be    a    reading  of   the 
paper  very  hard. 

"  Tom,"  says  Charley,  rising  to  his 
feet  so  sudden  that  it  quite  took 
Mrs.  Briggs's  breath  away,  "it's 
about  her.  Don't  deceive  me,  Tom 
Knight,  and  don't  treat  me  like  a 
baby,  but  spit  it  out." 

"  Well,"  says  Tom  slowly,  "  Hobbs 
has  fell  off  his  trapeze  and  broke  his 
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neck ;  and  she's  alone  and  destitute ; 
and  they're  going  to  give  her  a  bene- 
fit in  Montreal  on  Friday." 

"  Tom,"  says  Charley,  "we'll  go  on 
and  dance  for  that  benefit." 

"Charley  Cottle,"  says  I,  "you're 
crazy." 

"No,  I'm  not,  Joe,"  says  he:  "I'm 
in  deadly  earnest.  The  more  I  stays 
here,  the  more  I  gets  to  brooding  and 
brooding.  I  must  do  something  to 
rouse  me." 

"  But  this  woman,"  says  I,  "  is  the 
cause  of  all  your  troubles ;  and,  if 
you're  wise,  you'll  keep  away  from 
her." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  says  he  :  "there 
won't  nothing  never  come  between  nie 
and  Tom  again,  this  side  the  grave. 
If  he  wants  her,  I'll  never  stand  in 
his  way.  But  I  requires  something 
to  rouse  me.  She's  treated  us  badly ; 
and  now  she's  alone  and  destitute,  and 
we  can  help  her.  Tom,  I  feel  as 
though  if  I  couldn't  go  on,  and  let  her 
see  that  we  didn't  bear  her  no  malice, 
I  should  die.  Will  you  go,  Tom  ?  Oh, 
say !  will  you  go  ? "  and  he  clasped 
them  bony  hands  of  his  together, 
until  it  seemed  as  though  the  blood 
would  come. 

"•Yes,  I  will,"  says  Tom  Knight. 
"  It's  a  bad  thing  for  3^011 ;  but  it  may 
be  worse  if  you  has  to  stay  here  with 
this  longing  on  you.  We'll  start  in 
the  evening  train  to-morrow." 

The  next  day,  Charley  seemed  just 
as  fresh  and  gay  as  ever;  and  I  began 
to  feel  that  this  might  be  a  good 
thing,  but  Mrs.  Briggs  was  very  bitter 
against  it.  I  didn't  go  on  with  them  ; 
but  we  read  in  the  paper  that  they 
danced  splendid,  and  their  success 
was  something  astonishing.  We  had 
a  despatch  from  Knight,  saying  they 
was  all  right,  both  of  'em,  in  body 
mind,  and  heart, —  heart  being  un- 
derlined to  ease  the  fears  and  fore- 


bodings of  Mrs.  Briggs.  We  expected 
them  home  Saturday,  sir  ;  but  they 
never  come.  That  night,  another 
despatch  from  Knight  arrived,  just 
saying,  "  Come  to  the  Junction  at 
once.  Cottle  is  dangerously  ill." 

It  seems  that  a  reaction  just  took 
him  after  his  excitement,  sir ;  and  then 
he  was  as  wild  to  get  back  to  me  and 
Mrs.  Briggs  as  he  had  been  to  get 
away.  He  \vas  took  sick  in  the  cars ; 
and,  when  they  got  to  the  Junction, 
back  here,  Knight  didn't  dare  take 
him  no  farther,  he  was  so  weak.  He 
didn't  say  much  when  he  saw  me  ;  but 
he  kind  of  smiled,  a  weary  sort  of 
smile,  sir,  and  looked  kind  of  satisfied 
like.  I  felt  worse  about  Knight  than 
about  Cottle ;  for  Cottle  seemed  to  be 
all  settled  and  quiet.  Well,  he  lay 
sinking  gradually  for  about  two  da}7s, 
with  railroad  trains  a  coming  and 
going  on  all  four  sides  of  the  hotel ; 
and  when  I  was  a  complaining,  on  his 
account,  of  the  noise  one  evening,  he 
said.  — 

"  I  like  the  noise,  Joe,"  he  says ; 
"for  it's  like  my  life,  —  a  coming  and 
going,  and  a  coming  and  going,  and 
never  staying.  And,  Tom  and  Joe,  I 
wants  you  to  promise  me,  if  I  die 
here,  as  most  like  I  shall,  that  j-ou'll 
bury  me  near  here,  where  nobody 
knows  me,  and  where  so  many  comes 
and  goes,  and  never  stays." 

Well,  Tom  thought  he  was  a  grow- 
ing sort  of  light-headed ;  but  he  prom- 
ised him,  and  then  Charley  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep.  He  never 
come  out  of  that  sleep,  sir;  and  them 
words  was  the  last  he  spoke.  The 
next  look  we  took  at  him,  he  was 
dead,  sir :  and  I'm  free  to  confess,  sir, 
that  I  cried  like  a  whale  ;  but  Tom, 
he  seemed  kind  of  stunned. 

We  had  him  buried  quietly,  as  he 
had  said,  and  then  I  went  home. 
Tom  couldn't  be  got  to  leave  the  place. 
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I  wrote  to  him,  and  I  talked  to  him ; 
and  Mrs.  Briggs,  she  wrote  to  him, 
and  she  talked  to  him  j  but  it  wa'n't 
no  use. 

"  I  never  had  nothing  in  the  world 
but  Charley,"  said  he  ;  "  and,  dead  or 
alive,  I  shall  stick  to  him  until  my 
time  comes  too." 

Well,  his  time  did  come,  sir,  as  you 
can  see  by  that  paper.  He  stopped 
there  at  the  Junction,  never  talked  to 
nobody,  never  read  the  newspapers, 
but  just  ate  what  they  put  before  him, 
and  walked  around,  sort  of  moping. 
He  went  regular  to  Charley  Cottle's 
grave,  but  never  staid  there  any  time 
at  all,  — just  looking  at  it  as  if  to 
make  sure  it  was  still  there,  and  then 
coming  away  again.  He  always 


seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something ; 
and,  as  most  folks  who  stops  over  at 
the  Junction  is  just  waiting  for  trains, 
no  one  never  noticed  him  as  singular. 
He  sort  of  dropped  off,  about  four 
months  after  he  lost  Charley  ;  and  he 
was  buried  beside  him,  up  there. 


"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  fat  man 
in  conclusion,  "  as  this  is  much  of  a 
story :  but  then  it  always  struck  me  as 
curious  how  them  chaps  growed  into 
each  other,  so  to  speak ;  and  seeing 
that  in  your  paper  brought  up  old 
times,  so  that  I  couldn't  help  speaking 
about  it.  Well  sir,  here  we  are  at 
Concord,  and  I  must  leave  you.  Good- 
day,  sir ! " 


« SPOKEN."     • 

COUNTING  the  hours  by  bells  and  lights, 

We  rose  and  sank  ; 
The  waves,  on  royal  banquet  heights, 

Tossed  off  and  drank 
Their  jewels,  made  of  sun  and  moon,  — 
White  pearls  at  midnight,  gold  at  noun. 

Counting  the  hours  by  bells  and  lights, 

We  sailed  and  sailed ; 
Six  lonely  days,  six  lonely  nights, 

No  ship  we  hailed  ; 
Till  all  the  sea  seemed  bound  in  spell, 
And  silence  sounded  like  a  knell. 


At  last,  just  when  the  bells  and  lights 

Told  seventh  day, 
And  dawn  grew  clear,  —  in  sudden  flights, 

White  sails  away 

To  east,  like  birds,  went  spreading  slow 
Their  wings,  which  reddened  in  the  glow. 
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No  more  we  count  the  bells,  the  lights  :  • 

We  laugh  for  joy  ; 
The  trumpets,  with  their  brazen  mights, 

Call,  «  Ship  ahoy !  " 

We  hold  each  other's  hands  :  our  cheeks 
Are  wet  with  tears ;  but  no  one  speaks. 

Instantly  conies  the  sun,  and  lights  - 

The  ship  with  fire  ; 
Each  mast  creeps  up  to  dizzy  heights,  — 

A  blazing  spire. 

One  faint  "  Ahoy  ! "  then  all  in  vain 
We  look.      We  are  alone  again. 

I  have  forgotten  bells  and  lights, 

And  waves  which  drank 
Their  jewels  up.     Those  days  and  nights 

Which  rose  and  sank 
Have  turned,  like  other  pasts,  and  fled, 
And  carried  with  them  all  their  dead. 

But  every  day  that  fire-ship  lights 

My  distant  blue  ; 
And  every  day  glad  wonder  smites 

My  heart  anew. 

Plow  in  that  instant  each  could  heed, 
And  hear  the  others'  brave  "  God-speed." 

Counting  by  hours  thy  days  and  nights 
In  weariness, 

0  patient  soul !  on  godlike  heights 
Of  loneliness, 

1  passed  thee  by.     Tears  filled  our  eyes  ; 

The  loud  winds  mocked,  and  drowned  our  cries. 

The  hours  go  by,  with  bells  and  lights. 

We  sail ;  we  drift : 
Our  souls  in  changing  tasks  and  rites 

Find  work  and  shrift. 
But  this  I  pray,  and  praying  know, 
Till  faith  almost  to  joy  can  grow,  — 

That,  hour  by  hour,  the  bells,  the  lights, 

Of  sound,  of  flame, 
Weave  spell  which  ceaselessly  recites 

•To  thee,  a  name ; 

And  smiles,  which  thou  canst  not  forget, 
For  thee  are  suns  which  never  set.  H.  H. 
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THE  literature  of  the  last  month  has  found  its  centre  around  the 
scenes  of  battle  and  of  revolution.  Men's  reading  has  been  more  in 
special  despatches,  in  postscripts,  and  in  second  editions,  than  in 
books.  In  Europe,  the  crisis,  sudden  though  it  was,  instantly  brought 
forward  a  crowd  of  publications  illustrative  of  the  campaigns ;  and 
in  some  of  these  there  appears  to  be  permanent  merit.  From  corre- 
spondents in  France  and  Germany,  and  from  the  journals,  we  make 
the  following  notes  of  a  few  of  those  which  will  attract  the  attention 
of  readers  who  care  to  go  farther  than  the  newspaper :  — 

ARMES  DE  GUERRE  ET  BATIMENS  CUIRASSES.  By  M.  Figuier.  Paris. 
1  vol.  This  is  a  little  compilation,  made  of  three  magazine  arti- 
cles, covering  in  part  the  ground  which  is  more  thoroughly  gone  over 
in  the  official  report  by  our  own  officers,  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  review  on  another  page. 

VICTOR  CHERBULIER'S  papers,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
called  attention,  are  collected  both  in  France  and  Germany ;  having 
excited  very  great  curiosity  and  interest  in  both  countries.  The 
French  title  is,  "  L'Allemagne  politique  depuis  la  Paix  de  Prague  " 
(1866-1870).  (The  policy  of  Germany  since  the  peace  of  Prague.) 

The  Crown  Prince's  treatise,  published  several  years  since,  has,  of 
course,  been  reproduced  and  republished  in  both  countries.  The 
title  is,  "  The  Art  of  Fighting  the  French  Army,"  —  a  text  on  which 
the  Crown  Prince  has  certainly  lectured  with  very  impressive  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations. 

Just  in  time  for  American  readers,  Hurd  &  Houghton  publish  a 
translation  of  Eugene  T^not's  "  History  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,"  under  the 
title,  "  Paris  in  December,  1851."  The  translators  are  S.  W.  Adams, 
and  A.  H.  Braddon.  If  the  book  had  been  written  to-day,  it  would 
have  been  more  highly  colored ;  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  true.  It  is  a 
little  funny  to  see  what  people  said  of  Napoleon  only  a  few  months 
ago.  At  the  beginning  of  "  The  Report  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  Education  of  the  World,"  just  now  published,  Pro- 
fessor Hoyt  says,  — 

"  If  Napoleon  III.  had  signalized  his  eventful  career  by  no  other 
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shining  act  done  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  the  imperial  decree 
which  opened  Group  X.,  and  created  '  the  new  order  of  recom- 
penses,' .  .  .  c  with  a  special  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  populations,'  should  of  itself  place  his  name 
on  the  page  of  permanent  history  in  letters  of  light,  and  insure  to 
his  memory  the  benedictions  of  mankind." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  the  celebrated  theolo- 
gian, addressed  from  his  home,  near  Lake  Constance,  a  letter,  in  print, 
to  Ernest  Renan,  on  the  political  relations  of  Prussia  and  France. 
This  review  of  the  position,  written  by  one  heresiarch  to  another,  is 
so  comprehensive,  that  we  shall  publish  a  translation  of  it  in  full  in 
the  next  number  of  "  Old  and  New." 

Some  other  French  and  German  war  books  are,— 

"  A  Military  History  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  Bavaria."  Par  le  Capi- 
taine  Erhard.  Paris. 

EMILE  DE  SAVELEYE.  "  Prussia  and  Austria  since  Sadowa ;  and 
Military  Life  in  Prussia."  Paris. 

REV.  B.  ROGGE.  "  Experiences  of  the  Prussian  Clerical  Staff  in 
1866."  Paris. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  CHESNEY.  "  Military  Resources  of  Prussia  and 
France."  Paris. 

W.  RAYMOND.    "  The  Prussians  ;  their  Army  ;  their  Politics."  Paris. 

MALTE-BRUN.  "  Geography,  History,  and  Statistics  of  the  Theatre 
of  War."  Paris. 

EVARISTE  BAVOUX.     "  Prussia  and  the  Rhine."     8vo.     Paris. 

CH.  MULLER.     "  Our  Frontiers  on  the  Rhine."     Paris. 

D.  BORN.  "  Germany's  Defensive  War  against  France  in  1870." 
Frankfort. 

"  Social,  Political,  and  Military  Thoughts  on  the  Eve  of  a  European 
War."  By  H.  von  G.  Frankfort. 

"  THE  WAR  or  1870."  The  latest  European  crisis  called  forth  by 
the  throne  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen  Zollern,  politi- 
cally and  strategetically  elucidated  by  an  ex-diplomat.  Leipsic. 

"EUROPE  in  the  Light  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  1800, 1870, 
1900  :  a  Political  Retrospect  and  Warning."  By  a  Prussian  conserva- 
tive. Leipsic. 

"  Gift  for  Germany's  Champions."  Songs  against  the  French  by 
Arndt,  Korner,  Schiller,  &c.  Lesser.  Berlin. 

"  Prophecy  of  Old  Thomas,  the  Shepherd,  for  the  Year  1870." 
Supported  by  the  fact  that  this  political  weather-prophet  foretold  in 
1866  the  events  that  came  to  pass  in  1870 ;  and,  therefore,  he  cannot 
be  considered  the  "  Doubtful  Thomas." 
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DR.  L.  STROMEYER.     "  Maxims  in  the  Healing  Art." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  "  Experience  in  Shot  Wounds,  in  the  Year 
1866." 

DR.  F.  ESMARCH.     "  Dressing  of  Wounds  in  the  Battle-field." 

P.  MARX.  "  Voluntary  Army  Nurses  ;  or,  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Humanity  in  War  and  Peace,  with  a  Colored  Picture  of  Ambulances." 

DR.  E.  ROSE.  "  System  of  Ambulances."  [System  for  carrying 
wounded  from  the  field.] 

H.  L.  W.  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMY.  "  Prosecution  of  War  under  the 
Protection  of  Railroads." 

It  is  curious  enough,  and  sad  enough,  to  think  that  no  passage  of 
Napoleon's  own  "  Life  of  Caesar  "  is  more  carefully  wrought  than 
his  account  of  Sabinus'  defeat  by  Ambiorix  and  his  men,  in  the 
passes  of  the  Ardennes ;  of  Quintus  Cicero's  gallant  defence  of  his 
own  camp  there ;  of  the  swooping  down  of  the  German  tribes  for 
plunder  there  ;  and  of  Caesar's  summary  revenge  for  all  these  in- 
sults. One  wonders  whether  the  fallen  emperor  had  his  own  book 
in  the  carriage,  as,  with  an  escort  of  Uhlans,  he  rode  rapidly  through 
the  Belgian  parts  of  this  forest,  from  Sedan  to  Verviers ;  and  whether 
his  old  studies  recurred  to  him. 

Melancholy  enough  to  read  at  such  a  moment  of  the  fate  of  the 
wreck  of  Sabinus'  garrison,  after  they  had  struggled  back  to  their 
besieged  camp,  —  "  Lucius  Cotta,  and  most  of  his  men  were  killed. 
The  rest  retreated  to  their  camp :  of  these,  L.  Petrofidius,  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, finding  himself  pressed  by  a  host  of  enemies,  threw  the 
eagle  within  the  fortifications,  and  died  bravely  fighting  on  the  out- 
side. The  rest  stood  the  siege,  with  difficulty,  till  night.  In  the 
night,  all  of  them  to  a  man,  despairing  of  safety,  killed  themselves." 
That  was  war  in  those  days  for  a  beleaguered  Sedan  I 

For  fallen  princes,  the  standing  text  is,  — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

That  is  doctrine  from  the  same  region.  It  was  in  this  same  forest 
of  Ardennes,  whose  defiles  were  too  much  for  poor  MacMahon  and 
his  men,  that  the  exiled  duke  in  "  As  you  like  it "  proclaimed  that 
gospel  to  all  exiled  princes.  It  must  have  been  hard  in  these  days  in 
the  forest  to  find  any  Amiens  on  the  staff  or  in  the  ranks  to  cheer 
the  bivouac  by  singing, 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 
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The  parallel  of  to-day  with  the  Ardennes  of  Shakspeare's  French- 
men, who  could  not  get  back  from  the  forest  to  their  home,  seems  to 
stop  where 

"  Duke  Frederick"  [our  Fritz],  "  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addressed  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword ; 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came." 

When  the  Duke  Frederick  in  the  play  came  so  far,  —  say  to  Carig- 
nan  or  Sedan,  —  he  found  a  religious  man,  who  dissuaded  him  from 
his  enterprise ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  princes  in  Ardennes  in  the 
last  month,  —  whether  soldiers,  philosophers,  or  fools,  —  our  Fritz 
encountered  no  such  person;  and  the  denouement  of  our  "As  you 
like  it "  has  been  different. 

If  the  emperor  turned  to  reading  Csesar  there,  he  found  a  curious 
passage  just  in  Caesar's  description  of  that  region.  He  says,  "  Since 
I  have  come  to  this  place,  it  will  be  a  fit  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
manners  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  and  of  the  differences  be- 
tween these  nations.  In  Gaul,  not  only  are  there  factions  in  every 
city,  and  in  every  village  and  locality,  but  almost  in  every  house ; 
and  there  are  chiefs  of  these  factions,  who  are  thought  by  their  own 
men  to  have  supreme  authority."  Then  he  contrasts  this  with  Ger- 
many. "  When  any  one  of  their  princes  says  in  council  that  he  will 
lead  an  expedition,  those  who  choose  to  follow  him  proclaim  it: 
they  rise  at  once,  if  they  approve  the  cause  and  the  leader,  promise 
their  help,  and  are  applauded  by  the  multitude. 

"  If  any  of  them  fail  to  follow  him,  they  are  ranked  as  traitors  and 
deserters  ;  nor  is  any  faith  ever  given  to  them  again." 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  MACFAR-  changes  which  have  taken  place    in 

LAND  TRIAL,  i  the  administration  of  justice  are  ac- 

THERE  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  companied  by  a  slackening  of  moral 

present  generation  has  made  substan-  tone,  and  a  confusion  of  that  quality 

tial  progress  in  its  manner  of  estimat-  of  mercy  which  is  not  strained,  with 

ing  the  quality  of  crime  and  its  meth-  a  sentimental   consideration   for   the 

od   of  punishing  the  criminal.     But  individual,  at  the  expense  of  society. 
there     is     room    for    fear    lest    the        Take,  for  example,  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  relation  to  capital  pun- 

.     i  THE  TRIAL  OF  DANIEL  MACFARLAND  for  the  .  .  x 

shooting  of  Albert  D.  Richardson,  the  alleged  se-  ishllient.        Ihe      long     struggle      Over 

ducer  of  his  wife.     With  accompanying  papers,  this     Question,    which,  ill    SOlllC  places, 

Compiled  by  A.  R.  Cazauran.     New  York.     W.  ,  i.    j     •        -A         i  ,.-  i. 

E.Hilton.  250pP.  has   resulted   m   its   abrogation,  has 
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left  the  greater  number  of  communi- 
ties as  it  found  them,  —  with  many  op- 
posed to  the  death  punishment,  a  few 
in  favor  of  it,  and  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  either  who  are  unable  to 
see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  yet 
are  reluctant  to  urge  its  execution. 
Meantime  no  efficient  substitute  has 
been  provided,  the  most  common  re- 
source being  imprisonment  for  life. 
This  is  what  is  usually  suggested  by 
those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  They  can  scarce- 
ly be  unaware  how  little  this  substi- 
tute amounts  to.  There  are  few  crim- 
inals who  have  not  warm  personal 
friends.  Months  and  years  pass,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed 
in  the  past  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
many  exigencies  of  the  present ;  ex- 
ecutive clemency  is  subject  to  politi- 
cal or  personal  influence,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  pardon  intervenes  between 
the  crime  and  its  allotted  recompense. 
It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  average  term  of  imprisonment  of 
those  who  are  committed  for  life,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  seven  years. 

Now,  it  is  simply  a  truism,  that  the 
one  thing  which  is  known,  in  relation 
to  God's  method  of  governing  the 
world,  is  the  inevitableness  of  results. 
We  speak  of  God's  laws,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  and,  if  we  mean  any  thing 
by  those  terms,  we  mean  to  state,  as 
the  fruit  of  our  observation  on  this 
planet,  that  certain  causes  are  followed 
by  certain  effects.  We  mean  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  if  we  go  out  into  the 
rain  without  taking  certain  definite 
precautions,  we  shall  get  wet ;  if  we 
choose  to  step  outward  instead  of  in- 
ward from  the  cliff,  there  will  be  a  little 
bit  of  crushed  mortality  —  of  broken 
bones  and  bruised  flesh  —  among  the 
snowy  surf  on  the  jagged  rocks  be- 
neath. We  say  these  things  are  ac- 
cording to  a  general  law,  because 'they 


are  always  so  ;  and  it  is  because  they 
are  always  so,  and  we,  therefore,  know 
what  to  expect,  that  the  human  race 
remains  still  upon  the  earth. 

So,  too,  with  the  punishment  of 
crime  under  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety. When  the  punishment  is  inevi- 
table, it  is  simply  a  question  with  the 
ill-disposed,  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  But  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  and  all  is  changed. 
The  more  contingencies  there  are 
that  may  possibly  arise,  the  less  ef- 
ficient does  the  law  become  as  the 
conservator  of  the  public  peace  and 
virtue.  And  thus  is  it  with  the  par- 
ticular subject  we  are  now  considering, 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  Under  our 
laws,  the  crime  of  murder  is  nominally 
punished  with  death  ;  but  the  number 
of  murderers  who  really  suffer  that 
penalty  is  relatively  small.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
character  of  the  punishment,  and  be- 
cause of  the  still  greater  uncertainty 
as  to  conviction,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
fer more  particularly  in  a  moment,  in 
some  of  our  great  cities  (notably 
New  York  and  Brooklyn)  murder  has 
rapidly  grown  to  be  a  crime  of  appall- 
ing frequency.  It  was  scarcely  an  idle 
boast  that  was  made  by  Reynolds  re- 
cently, in  the  former  city,  that  "hang- 
ing for  murder  was  played  out  in  New 
York."  For,  although  his  insignifi- 
cance and  the  indignation  awakened 
by  this  bit  of  bravado  secured  his  own 
execution,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  those  whose 
capital  crimes  make  the  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  of  New  York  hideous 
suffer  the  retribution  which  they  have 
earned,  —  or  indeed,  humanly  speak- 
ing, any  adequate  penalty.  It  is  even  a 
matter  of  common  belief,  that  murder 
is  frequently  committed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  inferior  crimes, 
which  are  more  likely  to  be  met  by  a 
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suitable  recompense ;  and  that  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  thus  actually 
stimulated  by  the  state  of  public  sen- 
timent. 

The  same  shrinking  of  the  public 
mind  from  the 'execution  of  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  which  inter- 
feres with  punishment  after  conviction 
operates  with  great  force  against  the 
conviction  itself.  Jurymen  of  the 
best  class  hesitate  before  the  possible 
result  of  their  verdict,  should  it  be 
given  against  the  prisoner,  and  are,  by 
so  much,  bribed,  on  that  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  human  side  of  their  na- 
ture, to  give  a  more  willing  and  recep- 
tive ear  to  evidence  which  makes  for, 
than  to  that  which  makes  against  him. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  present  condition  of  feeling 
in  relation  to  capital  punishment. 
"We  have  now  to  deal  with  more  com- 
plicated series  of  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  the  law  and  its  administration 
—  phenomena  which  we  find  amply 
illustrated  in  the  case  which  we  have 
chosen  as  the  text  for  this  article. 

The  first  is  a  tendency,  of  ancient 
date,  to  look  with  lenient  eyes  upon  all 
acts  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
by  any  one  in  defence  of  his  domestic 
peace.  This,  however,  is  a  very  mild 
way  of  putting  it ;  we  should  rather 
say,  upon  all  acts  committed  in  revenge 
for  supposed  attacks  upon  his  proprie- 
tary rights  as  a  married  man.  The 
theory,  which  does  not  usually  attain 
a  definite  form,  is  derived  from  bar- 
barous times.  According  to  it,  the 
husband  is  the  owner  of,  and  supreme 
ruler  over,  the  wife ;  the  wife  is  the 
weaker  vessel,  whose  physical  and 
mental  infirmities  are  such  that  she 
is  not  calculated  to  resist  temptation, 
but  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  led 
astray  by  a  wandering  losel;  should 
she  be  thus  misled,  her  paramour  (ac- 
cording to  this  theory  necessarily  her 


betrayer)  has  then  succeeded  in 
wounding  the  honor  of  the  husband, 
and  the  only  corrective  is  an  immedi- 
ate assassination  to  be  committed  by 
the  latter. 

The  second  is  a  tendency  derived 
from  the  increased  but  still  quasi  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  time,  —  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  that  any  unusual  or 
unexpected  or  violent  action  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
mind  for  which  the  individual  is  not 
responsible;  and  thus  to  excuse  the 
commission  of  the  act  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  avoided 
by  the  party  committing  it.  This 
theory  seems  to  concern  itself  solely 
with  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  one 
supreme  moment  when  the  event  act- 
ually occurred,  taking  no  account  of  the 
possible  voluntary  character  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  previous  to  the  event. 
It  does  not  seem  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  question,  whether  it  have  or  have 
not  been  wholly  within  the  power  of 
the  individual  so  to  employ  his 
thoughts  or  shape  his  conduct  as  to 
produce  a  wholly  different  result  as  to 
mental  condition  or  opportune  excite- 
ment. It  claims  that  the  one  all-im- 
portant fact  is  the  momentary  frenzy, 
notwithstanding  the  possibility  that  it 
may  have  been  immediately  preceded, 
and  may  be  immediately  followed,  by 
a  rational  state. 

These  two  tendencies  are  so  well 
known,  that  acute  advocates,  when 
called  upon  to  defend  a  man  charged 
with  committing  murder,  rarely  fail  to 
fix  upon  insanity  or  domestic  dishon- 
or as  the  basis  of  defence  (when  the 
overt  act  admits  of  little  doubt),  and 
usually  manage  to  mingle  the  two  in 
such  manner,  that  the  character  of 
the  verdict,  when  given,  is  completely 
disguised,  both  to  the  public  which 
hears  it  and  the  jury  by  which  it  is 
rendered. 
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Such  was  the  course  in  the  Macfar- 
land case,  which  was  decided  in  New 
York  in  May  last ;  and  we  wish  to  re- 
view that  case  on  this  account.  But 
there  were  other  points  connected  with 
it,  which  will  bear  examination ;  and 
we  propose,  therefore,  to  look  at  it  in 
its  several  bearings,  and  to  note  the 
lessons  which  it  taught. 

The  prominent  points  in  the  story 
are  probably  remembered  by  most  of 
those  whose  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  trial.  Daniel  Macfarland,  who 
was  Irish  by  birth,  but  early  became 
a  resident  of  this  country,  was  married 
to  Abby  Sage  by  Theodore  Parker, 
Dec.  14,  1857.  She  was  then  quite 
young,  being  but  little  more  than 
half  the  age  of  her  husband.  After  a 
checkered  life,  evidently  a  very  unhap- 
py one,  for  between  nine  and  ten  years, 
the  two  found  themselves,  with  their 
two  children,  living  in  New- York  City, 
with  pecuniary  resources  at  a  low  ebb. 
With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  and  the 
approval  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Mac- 
farland was  enabled  to  take  lessons  in 
reading  from  Vandenhoff  and  others, 
and  afterwards  to  appear  as  a  public 
reader  herself,  with  some  success. 
She  had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
L.  Gr.  Calhoun  of  the  New- York  "  Trib- 
une," and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  wife  of  Samuel 
Sinclair  of  the  same  paper,  and,  through 
them,  with  Albert  D.  Richardson,  Oli- 
ver Johnson,  and  others,  also  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  that  sheet. 
With  the  ladies,  she  soon  became  inti- 
mate ;  and  when  absent  she  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  them,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  she  was  living 
very  uncomfortably  with  her  husband, 
and  was  in  great  perplexity  as  to  what 
she  should  do.  Her  correspondents, 
accepting  her  statements  as  correct, 
replied  in  warm  and  sympathetic 
terms,  and  counselled  her  not  to  sac- 
rifice her  life  after  she  felt  that  there 


was  no  longer  hope  of  more  happy 
relations  with  Mr.  Macfarland. 
Through  Mrs.  Calhoun,  an  engage- 
ment was  obtained  for  her  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1867,  being,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement,  in  fear  of 
her  life  from  the  violence  of  her  hus- 
band, she  left  the  house,  never  to  re- 
turn to  it.  She  went  to  Mr.  Sinclair's, 
and  placed  herself  under  his  protection ; 
and  thither  she  summoned  Mr.  Mac- 
farland on  the  24th,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence, and  with  the  approval,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Johnson,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
her  father,  announced  to  him  her  in- 
tention never  to  live  with  him  again. 
It  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that 
with  much  reluctance  Mr.  Macfarland 
submitted  to  this  decree. 

During  the  two  or  three  months  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  the  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Macfarland  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  been  growing,  —  he  having 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  been 
boarding  in  the  same  house  with  the 
Macfarlands,  in  Amity  Street.  It  was 
distinctly  claimed  by  the  counsel,  on 
the  trial,  at  a  later  day,  that  an  im- 
proper intimacy  subsisted  between 
them :  but  Macfarland  would  rather 
seem  to  have  anticipated  such  an  inti- 
macy than  to  have  believed  it  already 
to  exist ;  and  certainly  no  such  charge 
was  sustained  on  the  trial.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  separation  at  Mr.  Sinclair's, 
before  referred  to,  Mr.  Richardson,  then 
about  to  leave  New  York  for  Hartford, 
spoke  some  words  which  were  natu- 
rally interpreted,  and  were  doubtless 
meant  to  be  understood,  as  expressing 
a  desire  at  some  future  time  to  make 
the  lady  his  wife.  From  Harjtford  he 
wrote  her  several  letters ;  one  of  which, 
couched  in  the  unmistakable  language 
of  a  lover,  fell  into  Macfarland's  hands, 
instead  of  reaching  its  destination. 
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Mr.  Richardson  returned  unexpectedly 
from  Hartford,  on  the  12th  of  March ; 
and,  on  the  13th,  he  was  requested  by 
some  friends  who  usually  escorted 
Mrs.  Macfarland  home  to  call  at  the 
theatre  for  her.  He  did  so,  and,  on 
his  return  with  her,  was  shot  at  and 
wounded  by  Macfarland. 

Some  proceedings  were  afterwards 
entered  into,  in  a  Massachusetts  court, 
in  relation  to  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, —  proceedings  which  resulted  in 
a  compromise,  which  left  the  elder  un- 
der the  control  of  the  father,  and  the 
younger  under  that  of  the  mother. 
Mr.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Macfarland 
seem  both  to  have  felt  and  confessed 
that  they  had  been  rash  and  foolish  in 
their  hasty  engagement,  to  say  the 
least,  and  appear  not  to  have  met  for 
months  after  the  shooting  just  men- 
tioned ;  they  saw  each  other  a  few 
times  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  the 
spring  of  1868,  and  then  not  again 
until  November,  1869.  In  the  spring 
of  1868,  Mrs.  Macfarland  removed  to 
Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  divorce,  and  remained  there  for  six- 
teen months.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
1869,  she  returned  to  her  mother's 
house,  having  been  released  from  the 
marriage  bond,  so  far  as  the  Indiana 
court  could  act  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Macfarland,  who 
continued  to  reside  in  New  York,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a  restless  and  ex- 
cited state.  It  is  in  evidence  that  he 
was  more  or  less  given  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  that  their  use 
or  abuse  produced  a  very  decided  effect 
upon  him.  Other  members  of  his 
family  seem  to  have  been  similarly 
disposed  ;  and,  indeed,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
family  brains  were  in  a  state  of  quite 
unstable  equilibrium.  Nocturnal  walks, 
with  a  tendency  everywhere  to  bestow 
his  confidence  unsolicited,  character- 


ized his  conduct  during  this  period. 
He  was  unceasing  in  his  complaints 
and  threats  against  Mr.  Richardson, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  broken  up 
his  happy  home,  and  torn  his  wife 
from  him  ;  yet,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mark  M.  Pomeroy,  he  was 
ready  to  dispose  of  an  account  of  his 
family  trials,  prepared  for  the  perusal 
of  the  public,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
trifling  sum,  paid  down  in  cash.  Thus 
matters  stood  until  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  went  into  "The 
Tribune  "  office  and  shot  Mr.  Richard- 
son, making  his  escape  immediately 
after. 

The  wounded  man  was  removed  to 
the  Astor  House,  where  he  had  been 
living,  and  lingered  for  a  few  days, 
when  it  became  evident  that  he  could 
not  recover.  Desiring  to  leave  his 
children  under  the  control  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his 
wife,  he  was  married  to  her  on  the 
30th  of  November,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Frothingham; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  December,  he  died. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  suggest  here, 
that  the  theory  of  the  law,  that  a  man 
is  to  be  assumed  innocent  until  proved 
to  be  guilty,  was  no  less  applicable 
to  this  man  whose  life  was  ended, 
who  had  in  years  past  made  an  hon- 
orable record,  unstained  by  any  blot 
of  which  the  public  knew,  than  to 
that  other,  who,  having  been  arrested, 
lay  in  prison  awaiting  the  course  of 
the  law.  Unhappily,  this  was  over- 
looked by  many  of  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press,  who,  taking  for 
granted  Richardson's  guilt,  coupled 
with  it  that  of  the  ministers  who  had 
participated  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  his  bedside,  thus  prejudicing  the 
public  mind,  and  exciting  replies  from 
journals  representing  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Richardson.  The  appearance  of 
a  private  or  personal  feud  was  thus 
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early  given  to  a  cause  which  should 
have  been  wholly  left  to  judicial  ar- 
bitrament. 

The  same  claim  may  be  made  for 
Mr.  Beeeher  and  Mr.  Frothingham 
as  for  Mr.  Richardson.  They  were 
men  known  to  the  community, —  men 
who  for  many  years  had  commanded 
its  honor  and  respect ;  who  had  been 
identified  with  movements  which  had 
contributed  to  advance  the  country  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  who  had  been 
defenders  of  its  purity,  and  denouncers 
of  its  crimes.  Both  made  plain  state- 
ments in  relation  to  their  connection 
with  the  parties  to  this  case ;  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  of  breaking  the 
statute  law,  or  contributing  to  theun-. 
settlement  of  public  morals,  —  state- 
ments which  were  certainly  not  needed 
by  any  one  who  knew  them,  but  which 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
being  covered  with  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
It  will  be  well  when  established  char- 
acter shall  prove  some  defence  against 
assaults  of  this  nature  by  the  press ; 
but  that  time  is  far  distant.  The 
newspapers  appear  to  have  reckoned 
upon  the  tendency  first  above  referred 
to ;  and  enlarged  much  more  upon 
the  supposed  relation  between  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Macfarland, 
and  upon  the  marriage  in  which  it 
culminated,  than  upon  the  act  of  as- 
sassination. They  reckoned  upon  the 
approval  of  their  readers,  and  were 
probably  not  mistaken.  The  same 
thing  appeared  in  Recorder  Hackett's 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Dec.  8. 
After  detailing  their  duty  in  the  in- 
quiry in  relation  to  the  shooting, 
he  continued,  "  I  think  I  should  be 
derelict  in  the  discharge  of  my  func- 
tions, as  an  elected  conservator  of  the 
peace  and  morals  in  this  court,  did  I 
now  omit  reference  to  some  of  the  in- 
cidents following  the  act  which  cul- 
minated in  homicide,  just  referred  to. 
31 


In  vain  shall  conductors  of  influential 
newspapers,  and  claiming  to  be  moral 
leaders,  beneficially  affect  the  com- 
munity, if  they  convert  their  homes 
into  free-love  asylums.  In  vain  shall 
ministers  of  the  gospel  be  heard  when 
criticising  public  men,  as  well  as  warn- 
ing private  parishioners,  if  they  are 
allowed  unrebuked  to  give  benedic- 
tions to  infamy,  or  to  consecrate  lech- 
ery by  prayers  at  the  bed  of  death. 
If  there  has  been  bigamy  committed, 
or  aided  or  abetted  by  any  persons, 
no  matter  how  elevated  in  life  they  may 
be,  fearlessly  investigate  the  matter, 
and,  arriving  at  the  fact  of  probable 
guilt,  promptly  indict."  It  should 
be  observed  that  this  is  the  language 
of  the  judge,  who  was  afterward  to 
preside  at  the  trial. 

Now,  as  to  the  trial.  It  should  be- 
borne  in  mind  that  Daniel  Macfar- 
land stood  at  the  bar  to  answer  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  Albert  D. 
Richardson.  The  inquest  was  one  of 
the  gravest  character  provided  for  by 
our  laws,  and  called  for  grave  and 
dispassionate  treatment.  Unhappily, 
the  newspapers  had  already  excited 
and  confused  the  public  mind;  and 
the  excitement  and  confusion  con- 
tinued until  the  end.  The  court  sat 
April  4,  1870  ;  Recorder  Hackett  on 
the  bench.  In  making  the  charge 
just  quoted,  this  gentleman  had  al- 
ready taken  his  stand  upon  certain 
issues  likely  to  be  tried  before  him. 
His  leaning  was  unequivocal ;  and  his 
position  was  such,  that  he  was  wholly 
unfit  to  preside  at  the  trial.  Of  this, 
however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
the  least  glimmering.  District-At- 
torney Garvin  appeared  for  the  State, 
supported,  at  his  own  request  and  the 
desire  of  certain  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
friends,  by  Judge  Davis.  John 
Graham,  Charles  S.  Spencer,  and  El- 
bridge  T.  Gerry  appeared  for  the 
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defence.  Three  days  were  spent  in 
procuring  a  jury:  the  evidence  was 
all  in,  in  about  a  month.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  the  arguments  were  com- 
menced ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  verdict 
was  rendered,  —  "  Not  guilty." 

The  first  phenomenon  to  which  our 
attention  is  attracted,  after  those  al- 
ready alluded  to,'  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  jury  was  chosen.  The  rule 
under  which  juries  are  selected  in 
New  York  and  in  most  other  States, 
in  important  criminal  cases,  amounts, 
in  effect,  to  a  decree,  that  no  one  who 
is  not  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  shall 
be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
such  a  case,  if  he  can  possibly  be 
prevented.  It  is  scarcely  practicable 
for  an  honest,  intelligent  member  of 
the  community  to  avoid  becoming 
cognizant  of  great  crimes,  or  of  im- 
portant events  which  are  not  crimes, 
when  they  occur ;  or  to  avoid  forming 
some  sort  of  opinion  upon  the  issues, 
as  presented ;  and  it  is  just  these 
Honest,  intelligent  persons  who  would 
be  first  to  surrender  casual  precon- 
ceived opinions  if  the  evidence,  as  pro- 
duced upon  trial,  should  require  it. 
Yet  such  persons  are  declared  unfit  to 
adjudicate  a  case  where  life  is  at  stake  ; 
and  those  only  whose  interest  in  public 
affairs  is  so  slight  that  they  do  not 
acquaint  themselves  with  what  is 
passing  around  them,  or  who  are  too 
ignorant  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
statements,  —  possibly  ex  parte,  but 
nevertheless  all  that  have  been  made 
public,  —  or  who  are  willing  to  swear 
falsely  that  they  are  ignorant  and  un- 
prejudiced, are  considered  admissible 
as  jurors.  It  was  distinctly  ruled  by 
the  recorder,  in  the  €ase  under  review, 
that  a  man  could  not  be  rejected  upon 
the  ground  of  incompetency,  if  he  was 
unbiassed  in  relation  to  the  cause  at 
issue.  No  argument  is  needed  to 
show  the  absurdity,  the  futility,  of  this 


rule,  in  view  of  the  avowed  purpose 
of  trial  by  jury.  In  this  case,  to  the 
usual  disabilities,  the  defence  added 
attendance  at  Mr.  Frothingham's 
church,  and  theological  unsoundness. 

The  opening  for  the  prosecution, 
an-d  the  evidence  produced  during  the 
first  day,  require  no  comment.  The 
opening  was  temperate,  the  evidence 
was  simply  in  relation  to  the  killing. 
Mr.  Spencer  then  opened  for  the 
defence,  somewhat  weakening  his  case 
by  making  a  direct  personal  attack 
upon  the  employment  of  private 
counsel,  —  a  style  of  treatment  which 
we  are  sorry  to  say  was  continued 
throughout  the  trial ;  at  one  time  being 
only  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
culminating  in  bodily  injury  to  Mr. 
Davis  from  Mr.  Graham.  It  is  but 
one  indication  how  little  the  true 
nature  of  the  trial  was  apprehended, 
that  counsel  could  so  far  lose  sight  of 
their  responsibility  to  their  client. 

The  theory  of  the  defence  was  only 
partly  revealed  in  the  opening.  As 
a  whole,  it  appeared  to  have  at  least 
four  branches :  First,  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  a  pistol  in  his  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  consequently 
the  killing  was  the  result  of  a  duel. 

Second,  Mr.  Hichardson  died,  not  in 
consequence  of  the  wound  by  Macfar- 
land's  bullet,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  administered 
by  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham. 

Third,  Mr.  Kichardson,  at  the  in- 
stigation and  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Calhoun,  "  the  plotter,  conspirator, 
panderer,  and  procuress"  (so  Mr. 
Spencer's  language  ran),  had  destroyed 
the  peace  of  Mr.  Macfarland's  family, 
and  had  seduced  and  robbed  him  of 
his  wife  ;  and  the  retribution  was  jus- 
tifiable. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Macfarland,  having 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 
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had  been  rendered  wild  by  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  and  the  con- 
spiracy- against  him,  and  had  commit- 
ted the  deed  in  a  moment  of  frenzy : 
he  was,  therefore,  not  responsible  for 
it. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  open- 
ing, Mr.  Spencer  was  required  to  attend 
a  case  in  Brooklyn,  and  did  not  re-enter 
the  field.  Having  been  called  to  ac- 
count by  "  The  Independent "  for  the 
charges  against  a  well-known  lady, 
alluded  to  above  under  the  third 
head,  he  wrote  and  published  a  letter, 
stating  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
false,  and  that  they  were  only  made 
in  aid  of  his  client's  cause.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  Mr.  Graham 
from  reiterating  the  charges,  —  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Calhoun,  now  Mrs.  Run- 
kle,  being  coupled  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Sinclair;  and,  from  time  to  time,  other 
names  were  introduced,  the  whole 
belonging  to  members  of  what  was 
styled  "  The  Tribune  clique."  Most 
of  the  witnesses  called  at  this  second 
stage  of  the  trial  testified  either  as 
to  Macfarland' s  abhorrence  of  liquor, 
his  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 
the  condition  of  his  mind  as  it  ap- 
peared to  friends  or  casual  acquaint- 
ances, its  condition  as  it  appeared  to 
experts,  or  to  some  of  the  occurrences 
connected  with  Mr.  Richardson  and 
Mrs.  Macfarland  prior  to,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  25th  of  November, 
1869.  The  intercepted  letter  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  also  the  letters  written  by 
Mrs.  Calhoun  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  which 
Macfarland  had  found  in  his  wife's 
trunk,  were  read,  and  commented  on 
to  a  great  extent.  They  were  couched 
in  very  unconventional  terms ;  those 
of  Mrs.  Calhoun,  especially,  being  any 
tiling  but  what  they  might  have  been, 
had  they  been  intended  for  the  public 
gaze.  Read  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Macfarland's  letters,  which  called  them 


forth,  they  would  have  appeared  in- 
nocent enough;  and  the  district  at- 
torney made  every  effort  to  have  the 
latter  introduced,  but  was  checkmated 
by  the  rule,  that  a  wife  may  not  bear 
testimony  tending  to  criminate  her 
husband.  Consequently  they  went 
forth  alone,  or  only  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence ;  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
of  most  astounding  coolness,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  he  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evidence  which  would  show 
the  utter  baselessness  of  the  fabric 
which  he  was  raising.  These  letters, 
with  the  comments,  were  circulated 
widely  in  print ;  and  in  court  and  in 
the  papers  they  were  alike  eagerly 
received,  the  only  apparent  disappoint- 
ment being,  that  the  letters  did  not 
contain  any  passages  of  a  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  licentious  character. 

The  effect  which  had  been  produced 
upon  the  public,  no  one  seeming  to 
consider  the  jury  of  any  account  after 
it  had  once  been  organized,  was  seri- 
ously marred,  however,  when  the 
authors  of  these  letters,  and  their  as- 
sociates, were  called  to  the  witness- 
stand.  The  counsel  had  already  gone 
so  far  that  it  would  have  needed  a 
wonderful  success  in  the  examination 
to  have  avoided  an  anti-climax ;  and 
this  examination  could  not,  so  far  as 
regards  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
be  considered  a  success.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  painted 
in  such  terrific  colors,  who  had  been 
held  up  to  the  moral  reprobation  of 
the  civilized  world,  appeared  to  have 
nothing  to  conceal ;  and,  in  response  to 
all  appeals  from  the  defence,  could 
only  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  relate. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  were  allowed  to  pro- 
duce evidence  in  rebuttal,  referring 
to  Macfarland's  intemperance  and 
abuse  of  his  wife,  the  circumstances 
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of  their  separation,  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Richardson  had  been 
brought  upon  the  scene,  and  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  position  of  Mrs. 
Calhoun  and  others.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  the  defence  opened  in  sur-rebut- 
tal,  and  consumed  two  days  longer ; 
after  which  the  evidence  was  at  length 
completed.  Then,  after  long  argu- 
ments, the  verdict  of  "Not  guilty" 
was  finally  rendered,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  on  the  10th,  the  jury 
having  been  out  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes.  We  are  told  that  the  demon- 
strations of  delight  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict  were  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  character ;  the  ladies,  es- 
pecially, crowding  around  Macfarland 
in  the  dock,  embracing  and  kissing 
him,  some  not  being  content  with- 
out having  their  arms  around  the 
jurymen  also. 

The  first  essential  and  important 
lesson  taught  by  this  trial  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  amount  of  conscience 
or  of  honor  among  pleaders  at  the  bar, 
or  such  coercion  from  the  bench,  as 
may  check  the  assaults  of  counsel 
upon  the  private  character  of  persons 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  suit,  —  may 
exclude  tactics  through  which  a 
criminal  is  to  make  his  escape,  under 
cover  of  a  diversion  caused  by  a  viru- 
lent attack  upon  innocent  parties.  In 
this  case,  invectives  were  hurled  at 
prominent  members  of  the  community, 
whose  character  and  reputation  were 
above  reproach.  And  this  was  un- 
checked by  the  judge,  who  also  allowed 
counsel  to  interrogate  witnesses  in  re- 
lation to  religious  opinions,  to  denounce 
the  holding  of  unorthodox  views  as 
incompatible  with  purity  of  life  or 
truthfulness  of  speech,  and  generally 
to  excite  the  odium  theologicum  in  its 
most  execrable  form. 

Next,  the  trial  showed  the  impro- 
priety of  the  rule  which  prevents  a 


wife  from  giving  testimony,  the  effect 
of  which  may  be  to  criminate  her  hus- 
band. The  rule  is  doubtless  founded 
in  some  way  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  one,  and 
may  be  sustained  on  that  ground 
when  they  are  one ;  but  how  in  case 
they  should  be  two  ?  The  expedient 
course  would  certainly  be,  to  place 
before  the  jury  all  evidence,  from  what- 
ever source,  which  has  a  real  bear- 
ing upon  the  case ;  and  then  leave 
them  to  judge  of  its  credibility.  A 
jury  cannot  take  any  testimony  as 
presented,  and  decide  a  case  simply 
upon  the  statements  made,  as  though 
they  were  affirmations  of  fact.  They 
must  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat;  must  decide  what  to  believe, 
and  what  to  discredit.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  much  jury  service  is 
aware,  that,  in  almost  all  important 
cases,  perjury  is  committed.  Witnesses 
swear  in  direct  opposition  upon  points 
where  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
is  inconceivable.  Such  being  the  case, 
in  regard  to  trials  as  now  conducted, 
there  is  surely  no  ground  for  exclud- 
ing any  thing  which  may  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  this 
being  in  theory  the  purpose  of  legal 
investigation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  trial  brought 
conspicuously  before  the  people  of  New 
York  the  necessity  of  some  change  in 
the  laws  relating  to  marriage  and 
divorce.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  man  told 
a  grocer  in  New  York  to  send  home 
some  butter  "to  my  wife,"  in  the  use 
of  those  three  words  they  would  be 
married  by  a  tie  which  the  New- York 
courts  would  sustain  as  binding,  so 
easy  is  the  union.  But  the  separation 
is  by  no  means  as  informal.  Almost 
any  thing  constitutes  marriage ;  while 
divorce  can  only  be  obtained  upon  the 
ground  of  adultery.  According  to 
the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  certain 
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authorities,  this  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
But  there  are  many  who  think  other- 
wise ;  many  who  believe,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  second  marriage  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  first,  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  the  requirement  that  year 
after  year  the  bond  shall  continue  to 
exist  which  enables  one  party  foully 
to  abuse  and  maltreat  another.  There 
are  more,  who,  however  they  may  differ 
as  to  other  points,  are  of  one  accord 
at  least  in  this,  —  that  as  marriage  is 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  farnity 
and  society,  it  should  be  enforced 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  family  and 
society ;  and  that,  where  circumstances 
arise  which  make  the  prolonged 
union  of  two  persons  detrimental  to 
family  and  society,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  State  to  provide  means  of  sepa- 
ration. Husbands  and  wives  are  men 
and  women  ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
wicked  men  and  women.  Ifc  may 
even  be  open  to  question  whether 
there  are  not  some  other  crimes  as  bad, 
or  worse,  than  adultery.  Cases  arise 
where  continued  union  may  result  in 
moral  death  ;  and,  whether  the  danger 
be  bodily  or  spiritual,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society 
to  step  in,  and  release  its  suffering 
members  from  the  bonds  by  it  im- 
posed. It  is  certainly  not  becoming, 
that  one  is  compelled  in  New  York  to 
submit  in  silence,  or  to  flee  for  relief 
to  another  State.  And  it  is  very 
shameful,  that  what  is  immoral  in  one 
State  should  be  moral  just  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  which  separates  it  from 
the  next. 

And,  finally,  the  chief  lesson  of  this 
case  is  to  be  found  in  its  result. 
Daniel  Macfarland  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Albert  D.  Richardson,  and 
was  acquitted,  and  set  free.  But 
Macfarland  killed  Richardson,  —  upon 
that  point,  no  one  has  any  doubt. 


What  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
when  a  husband's  honor  is  touched  in 
the  manner  before  indicated,  or  when 
he  assumes  it  to  be  assailed,  he  is 
at  once  constituted  detective,  coun- 
sel, judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  and 
empowered  to  take  powder  and  ball, 
and  free  society  from  any  one  whom 
he  suspects  to  have  committed  a  crime? 
This  was  the  position  assumed  by  the 
defence,  by  a  part  of  the  press,  and 
by  many  members  of  the  community. 
We  have  heard  it  many  times  before, 
and  notably  during  the  trials  of  D. 
E.  Sickles  and  Gen.  Cole.  But  such 
was  not  the  charge  under  which  this 
case  went  to  the  jury.  Although  the 
verdict  was  an  unqualified  acquittal, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
can  only  be  assumed  to  have  been 
rendered  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  jury,  then,  in  effect  said,  "  This 
man  is  not  guilty  of  murder,  because 
he  took  life  in  a  moment  of  frenzy." 
And  he  was  let  loose  upon  the  com- 
munity, notwithstanding  the  profes- 
sional opinion  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the 
expert  whose  evidence  was  considered 
most  conclusive,  that  he  was  liable  to 
similar  attacks  at  any  moment,  —  at- 
tacks which  might  result  in  "  unpleas- 
antnesses "  of  the  same  kind  as  that  for 
which  he  had  just  been  upon  trial. 
Suppose,  then,  he  once  more  becomes 
frenzied,  and  terminates  the  life  of  his 
late  wife  or  of  some  other  person : 
shall  there  again  be  the  formality  of 
a  trial,  resulting  in  the  release  of  the 
prisoner  as  before,  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  accountability  ?  Consistency 
will  require  such  a  course,  and  that  it 
shall  be  repeated  as  often  as  called 
for  by  circumstances.  That  is  to  say, 
this  man  has  been  given  a  permit  to 
assault,  maim,  and  murder;  and  no 
court  may  say  him  nay. 

May  we  not  at  least  venture  this 
suggestion,  as  our  contribution  to- 
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wards  the  settlement  of  this  question  of 
crime  and  punishment,  that,  if  a  man  is 
insane  enough  to  commit  murder,  he  is 
insane  enough  to  be  locked  up  where 
he  can  do  no  harm  ? 


COUNT  DE  BROGLIE  IN  POLAND. 

M.  ALBERT  DE  BKOGLIE  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  "Revue  desDeux  Mondes  " 
some  interesting  papers  upon  the  se- 
cret diplomacy  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XY.  The  matter  for  this  study  he 
has  found  in  certain  late  publications 
and  archives,  to  which  he  has  been 
allowed  access ;  but  he  has  drawn 
mostly  from  family  papers.  These 
papers  are  the  letters  of  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  who  received  the  appointment 
of  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1752. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  nomination  is 
in  the  double  nature  of  his  mission, 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  these 
letters. 

The  court  of  Versailles  was  favor- 
able to  the  party  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Augustus  III.,  then  nominal 
king  of  the  would-be  republic  of 
Poland.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  fa- 
mous hero  and  favorite  of  France,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  just  assisted  in  bring- 
ing about  the  marriage  of  his  niece  — 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  III. —  with 
the  Dauphin.  The  influence  of  the 
young  Dauphiness  was,  therefore,  all  in 
favor  of  the  House  of  Saxony.  It  had 
also  become  the  fashion  at  Versailles, 
as  at  Paris,  in  all  circles  where 
state  affairs  were  discussed,  to  as- 
sert disdainfully  that  Poland,  reduced 
now  to  anarchy,  could  not  offer  a  use- 
ful alliance  to  any  party;  that  all 
pains  and  money  expended  in  efforts 
to  create  an  influence  in  the  behalf 
of  Poland  would  now  be  thrown  away ; 
and  that  it  was  best  to  abandon  her 


to  her  evil  fate.  So  Poland  stood  for 
very  little  with  the  politicians  of 
Prance. 

But  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  himself, 
did  not  share  this  disdain  and  con- 
tempt which  the  rest  of  his  court  were 
fond  of  displaying.  He  even  ven- 
tured the  project  of  a  new  enter- 
prise for  the  throne  of  Poland,  which, 
however,  in  his  timidity,  he  did  not 
care  to  bring  before  his  ministers.  It 
was  foreseen  by  all  the  world,  that  the 
declining  health  of  Augustus  III. 
prognosticated  a  near  vacancy  of 
the  Polish  throne,  and  that  there 
would  naturally  be  a  re-action  unfavor- 
able to  the  family  of  that  king,  and 
that  the  moment  would  be  opportune 
for  some  other  aspirant. 

Such  an  aspirant  was  found  in  the 
Prince  of  Conti.  E-enowned  in  his 
youth  in  war,  eloquent  and  prompt 
in  affairs,  he  was  leading  an  idle 
life,  and  was  ready  for  the  temptations 
of  ambition,  when  certain  Polish  en- 
voys came  with  their  brilliant  proposi- 
tion. It  was  one  that  could  be  held 
in  consideration  for  a  while,  as  its  ex- 
ecution could  not  be  immediate.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  king  could  be 
interested  in  their  projects,  although 
he  did  not  venture  to  enter  upon  them 
openly. 

For  four  years,  a  secret  intercourse 
on  this  subject  was  carried  on  between 
the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  king. 
Finally,  in  1752,  the  embassy  at  Po- 
land becoming  vacant,  Conti  reminded 
the  king  that  this  was  the  moment 
for  action,  and  that  a  successor  should 
be  appointed  capable  of  managing  the 
secret  threads  of  their  policy. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  at  his 
appointment  than  the  Count  de  Brog- 
lie himself,  —  a  young  man  distin- 
guished already  in  the  army,  but  un- 
acquainted with  diplomacy.  A  few 
days  after  his  nomination,  he  received 
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the  intelligence  of  the  double  mission 
with  which  he  was  charged.  An 
autograph  note  from  the  king  recom- 
mended him  to  receive  private  instruc- 
tions from  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

In  those  days,  detailed  instructions 
were  given  to  the  several  ambassadors 
on  their  departure  from  France.  The 
Count  de  Broglie  carried  a  double 
series,  —  the  one  drawn  up  in  the 
bureau  of  the  ministry ;  the  other  sent 
by  the  Prince  of  Conti  under  the  eyes 
of  the  king.  The  tone  of  the  two 
papers  differed  decidedly.  The  ac- 
count is  exceedingly  interesting,  of  the 
troubles  of  the  ambassador  intrusted 
with  this  double  series  of  despatches ; 
and  his  letters  betray  his  difficulties. 
He  was  plunged,  besides,  into  the 
society  of  a  court,  which,  to  a  French- 
man, appeared  as  though  he  had  sud- 
denly found  himself  awakened  in  the 
tent  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  or  of  Clovis. 
There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
luxury  of  Parisian  civilization,  brought 
away  from  France  by  the  travelled 
lords,  with  the  habits  of  this  almost 
nomadic  race*  By  the  side  of  the 
huts  of  the  peasants,  filled  with 
smoke,  rose  splendid  palaces  with 
cupolas  and  minarets.  In  the  apart- 
ments or  gardens  of  these  sumptuous 
dwellings  presided  women  full  of 
grace,  dazzling  in  their  toilettes, 
who  kept  up  the  thread  of  a  brilliant 
conversation  in  the  French  language 
in  the  style  of  the  salons  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  and  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  courts  and 
market-places  below  pressed  the  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  would-be  rioters, 
making  the  place  resound  with  the 
clank  of  their  arms,  and  their  patriotic 
songs;  carrying  far  into  the  night 
their  interminable  repasts,  where 
quarters  of  beef,  roasted  whole,  were 
profusely  washed  down  with  floods  of 
wine  from  Hungary. 


The  new  ambassador,  thrown  into- 
so  novel  a  position,  with  a  double  in- 
trigue to  pursue,  impressed  every- 
body, and  himself  as  well,  by  his  air 
of  ease  and  sang  froid.  "  If  I  had 
been  told,  a  year  ago,  that  I  was  to 
play  such  a  part,  I  should  have  been 
much  astonished,"  he  writes.  "  I  wish 
to  astonish  others,  in  my  turn,  by 
playing  it  well.  It  will  be  a  proof, 
that,  with  good  will,  one  may  succeed 
in  every  thing." 

He  is  found  to  make  appeal  for  as- 
sistance in  bearing  his  expenses. 
"  The  house  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
king  should,  to  be  of  service,  become 
that  of  all  the  partisans  of  France  ;  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should 
be  large  and  well-fitted." 

In  short,  the  course  of  this  curious 
diplomacy  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  it  develops  and  gives  to  us  a  bit  of 
behind  the  scenes  in  life,  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  contributes  to  the 
filling  in  of  history,  and  especially  to 
those  romantic  and  exciting  chapters 
of  history  which  tell  of  Poland. 


RECENT    THEOLOGICAL    PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN  GERMANY. 

THE  Darwinian  controversy  still  en- 
gages the  German  mind,  and  waxes 
warmer  continually.  The  latest  works 
on  the  question  are  those  of  Dr.  Julius 
Dub,  who  appears  as  the  expositor  of 
the  theory  (Stuttgart,  1870,  pp.  viii. 
299),  and  of  Dr.  G.  Jaeger,  who  de- 
fends it  stoutly  against  its  adversaries. 
(Stuttgart,  1869,  pp.  vi.  150.)  It 
may  be  doubted  if  discussions  so  po- 
lemic, in  which  personal  criminations 
are  intruded,  do  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
the  theory.  In  considering  a  question 
of  natural  history  like  this,  theologi- 
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cal  and  moral  arguments  are  of  little 
value  or  weight. 

All  scholars  will  welcome  the  edi- 
tion of  Eichard  Eothe's  lectures  upon 
"Dogmatics,"  of  which  two  volumes 
have  just  appeared  (Heidelberg,  1870, 
pp.  x.  315,  viii.  356).  The  first  vol- 
ume treats  of  "  The  Consciousness  of 
Sin,"  from  the  theological,  anthro- 
pological, and  hamartiological  points 
of  view.  The  second  deals  with  the  Re- 
demption by  Christ  as  an  objective 
fact,  and  subjectively  in  the  soul  of 
the  believer.  Eothe's  opinion1  is  the 
average  Unitarian  doctrine.  He  fails 
to  connect  human  sin  with  Adam's 
sin,  and  finds  Jesus  nowhere  asserting 
his  Deity  or  his  pre-existence.  The 
Godhead  slumbers,  or  is  in  abeyance,' 
as  Prof.  Howard  Crosby  teaches.  From 
the  scientific  stand-point,  Eothe's  crit- 
icism is  very  satisfactory.  The  editor 
of  the  volumes,  Dr.  Schenkel,  has 
taken  some  strange  and  unwarrant- 
able liberties  with  Eothe's  text. 

In  his  double  treatise  of  "  Miracle," 
and  "  The  Possibility  of  knowing 
God"  (Leipsic,  1869,  pp.  vi.  210), 
Herr  OttoFliigel  throws  no  light  upon 
either  of  these  hard  problems  of  reli- 
gious science.  His  theory  of  miracle 
spoils  it  of  its  special  and  separate 
meaning,  and  makes  it  natural ;  and 
his  way  of  coming  to  know  God  denies 
really  all  genuine  apprehension  of  God. 
The  book  is  a  "hair-splitting"  argu- 
ment ;  making  distinctions  where  the 
difference  is  not  visible,  and  meeting 
frankly  none  of  the  questions  which 
the  rationalists  raise.  Sound  theologi- 
cal learning  is  not  advanced  by  such 
special  pleadings. 

How  to  make  a  theology  at  once 
evangelical  and  practical,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  creeds  and  with  com- 
mon sense  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Otto  tries  to  show  in  his  book, 
"Die  ordnenden  Thaetigkeiten,"  the 


title  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  ren- 
dered in  English  (Gotha,  1870,  pp. 
xii.  388).  He  describes  quite  fairly 
some  of  the  marks  and  limits  of  the 
genuine  religious  life.  The  tone  of 
the  work  is  not  exactly  pietistic  ;  yet 
undue  stress  seems  to  be  laid  in  it 
upon  external  rites,  and  upon  the 
show  of  conformity.  Herr  Otto  is  not 
certain  that  it  is  right  for  Christians 
to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  and  his  estimate 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  public  and 
formal  prayer  is  somewhat  extrava- 
gant. He  is  not  afraid  of  creeds,  and 
thinks  that  their  frequent  repetition 
may  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  and 
propagating  faith. 

All  who  long  for  "  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Human  Mind,"  the  true 
philosophy,  are  asked  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  who  employs  Gerold's 
son,  in  Vienna,  as  his  publisher,  to 
send  for  his  work  on  "  Moralism  "  (pp. 
viii.  187).  Moralism  is  the  secret  of  all 
knowledge,  —  an  open  secret,  by  this 
work.  It  ought  to  take  the  place  of 
all  other  religious  and  theological 
teaching  in  all  seminaries  of  learning. 
Every  college  should  be  a  "  moral  in- 
stitute ; "  only  so  will  the  world  be 
regenerated.  This  is  not  the  first 
work  which  has  attempted  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  an  ethical  standard ; 
and  its  success  will  hardly  be  greater 
than  the  success  of  other  works  of  that 
kind. 

Critical  theology  has  its  humorous 
aspect.  We  see  this  in  the  remark- 
able work  of  T.  Otto  Berger,  entitled 
(l  Evangelical  Faith,  Eoman  Error, 
Worldly  Unbelief."  (Gotha,  1870, 
pp.  xii.  500).  The  Trinity,  the 
Atonement,  the  Supernatural,  and  the 
whole  orthodox  scheme,  are  defended 
by  arguments  worthy  of  the  dark 
ages.  Berger  seems  to  teach  that  the 
serpent  in  Paradise  walked  upright 
like  a  man.  Marriage,  which  first 
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makes  two  persons  one,  and  after- 
wards adds  a  third  to  the  unity,  after 
the  first  child  is  born,  is,  in  his  view, 
a  good  illustration  of  the  Trinity. 

A  singular  freak  of  fancy  is  the 
solid  work  of  G.  F.  Ackermann,  on 
the  « Indo-Germans,"  "  the  fight  of 
the  white  race  with  the  world-frost " 
(pp.  viii.  326).  The  author  likens 
himself,  as  a  discoverer,  to  the  great 
Leverrier,  and  boasts  that  he  has 
driven  the  Darwinian  system  out  of 
the  field.  The  ethnological  state- 
ments of  the  book  are  wild  ;  such  as 
that  the  Persians  were  original  Ger- 
mans, —  while  the  Persian  language 
was  Semitic  (!) ;  that  the  "sons  of 
God  "  (Gen.  vi.)  were  Celts  (!)  ;  that 
the  modern  Germans  are  descended 
from  the  mingling  of  Allemans  and 
Sclaves.  The  author  has  only  mod- 
erate faith  in  the  Christian  and  Jew- 
ish traditions  ;  yet  he  accepts  Deuter- 
onomy as  the  work  of  Moses,  whom 
he  shows  as  a  good  democrat.  A  rabid 
republican  tone  runs  through  the  book; 
and  all  things  which  mark  aristoc- 
racy, or  the  reign  of  class  and  force, 
are  hateful  to  the  author. 

The  Jewish  theological  club  of 
Breslau,  albeit  it  exalts  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  as  much  as  the  Radi- 
cal club  of  Boston,  has  more  respect 
for  the  ancient  tradition.  The  tone 
of  its  "  Discourses  "  (a  second  edition 
of  which  has  just  been  published) 
commends  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
even  advising  that  it  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  recited,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  rabbinical 
schools.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
such  liberal-minded  thinkers  in  the 
reforming  party  can  commend  such 
a  waste  of  time,  and  such  a  drying-up 
of  the  intellect. 

Two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Gene- 
sis appear  in  Leipsic,  almost  at  the 
same  time.  One,  by  Miihlau  and 


Kantsch,  prints  the  text  without  the 
vowel  points,  reviving  an  almost  for- 
gotten but  valuable  way  of  studying 
the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The  other,  by 
S.  Baer,  not  only  gives  the  most  accu- 
rate Masoretic  text  of  Genesis,  but 
adds  a  great  variety  of  verbal  criti- 
cisms and  illustrations.  In  spite  of 
science,  the  Hebrew  Genesis  keeps 
its  place  as  the  most  important  of  all 
fragments  of  ancient  history  and  cos- 
mo  gony. 

And  in  these  days,  when  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  scouted  as  a  collection 
of  vague  m3rths  and  legends,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  come  upon  a  learned  trea- 
tise like  that  of  H.  W.  G.  Thiersch 
(Basle,  1870,  pp.  xx.  424),  which  finds 
in  the  book  a  high  moral  and  prophetic 
significance,  an  anticipation  of  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  been  shown  by  the  old 
Church  fathers,  and  has  been  stoutly 
maintained  by  the  Jewish  rabbins. 
But  Thiersch  has  brought  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  homiletic  literature. 

The  question  when  the  Psalms  were 
written,  and  when  the  collection  was 
finished,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Carl  Ehrt 
in  an  admirably  written  and  reasoned 
volume  (Leipsic :  1869,  pp.  xi.  144). 
He  differs  from  Hitzig,  ISToeldcke,  and 
others  in  assigning  all  the  Psalms  to 
a  period  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the 
latest.  This  seems  to  him  to  be  proved 
by  quotations  from  the  Psalter  in 
books  before  the  Maccabean  age, 
Jonah,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles. 
Ehrt's  theory  is  that  of  Ewald  and 
Delitoch.  It  does  not,  however,  posi- 
tively settle  the  question,  although  the 
volume  is  a  translation  from  a  Latin 
prize  essay. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schultz  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  Havernick's  "  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament."  His  own 
work  on  the  same  subject  in  two  vol- 
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times  (Frankfort :  1869,  pp.  xii.  480, 
viii.  350),  discusses  the  theme  more 
elaborately,  and  in  a  clear  and  excel- 
lent style.  Dr.  Schultz  has  failed  to 
compare  as  he  ought  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  other  Oriental  books  of 
doctrines  ;  and  he  neglects  unwisely 
the  teachings  of  the  apocryphal  books. 
Perhaps  he  prolongs  too  far  the  in- 
fluences of  Mosaism.  His  account  of 
the  prophets  is  consistent  with  the 
most  scientific  researches.  The  book, 
as  a  whole,  is  good. 

Not  much  can  be  expected  of  any 
new  attempt  to  bring  out  the  es- 
chatology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
first  solid  part  of  Dr.  Albert  Kahle's 
"  Investigation "  (Gotha,  1870,  pp. 
xii.  320)  adds  little  to  what  has  been 
already  proved,  and  by  no  means 
counteracts  the  criticism  of  keener 
students.  Kahle  finds  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  teaching  of  the  future 
life  than  it  really  contains.  His  tone 
is  too  confident.  Such  ideas  of  the 
future  life  as  were  given  at  the  funeral 
service  of  the  late  Mr.  Nathan,  by  an 
eminent  Jewish  rabbi,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Hebrew  books. 

"The  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Age "  is  a  fascinating  theme. 
Prof.  A.  Hausrath's  first  volume 
(Heidelberg,  1868,  pp.  xvi.  450)  is 
ingeniously  wrought  out,  with  abun- 
dance of  detail  and  research.  It 
treats  of  the  land,  the  customs,  the 
political  condition,  the  religious  par- 
ties, and  the  rulers  of  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  But  the  geography  is 
not  always  accurate ;  and  the  picture 
of  Jesus  himself  is  not  so  life-like  as 
that  which  Renan  has  drawn.  The 
author  sees  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  a 
special  divine  interference  with  the 
course  of  earthly  affairs. 

The  art  of  darkening  counsel  by 
evasive  words  is  illustrated  in  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  John  Cropp  on  "  The 


Historic  Life  of  Jesus,"  as  it  bears 
on  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life 
of  the  present  time  (Hamburg,  1869, 
pp.  40).  How  far  the  author  accepts 
the  record,  and  what  line  he  draws 
between  the  historic  and  the  ideal 
Jesus,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  from  his 
statement. 

Dr.  August  Wuensche,  in  his  small 
work  on  "  The  Sufferings  of  the  Mes- 
siah "  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  viii.  124), 
has  ventured  to  defend  what  was  to 
the  Jews  a  "  stumbling-block,"  and 
to  show,  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Talmud,  that  the  idea  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah  was  not  only  familiar, 
but  even  precious  to  the  Jewish  people. 
He  has  strangely  omitted  to  notice 
the  prophecy  of  the  apocalyptic  Esdras, 
which  makes  the  Messiah  die  with  all 
men,  after  a  reign  of  four  hundred 
years.  An  appendix  treats  of  the 
"double  "  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Schmidt's  treatise  on  the 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  (Leipsic,  1869,  pp.  vi.  46)  is 
a  very  careful,  thorough,  and  interest- 
ing study,  not  only  of  the  ideas  of  the 
epistle,  but  of  its  literary  character, 
its  motive,  its  composer,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Pauline  doctrine.  His  view 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  is,  that  they  were  composed 
for  an  occasion,  and  not  for  general  use. 
The  conception  of  Paul's  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith,  in  the  volume,  will 
not  seem  adequate  to  all  readers. 

Paul's  second  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  examined  by  A.  Kloppel,  in 
a  fair-minded  and  close  survey  (Got- 
tingen,  1869,  pp.  iv.  127).  He  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  parties  in  the 
early  Church,  and  especially  deals 
with  the  obscure  "  Christ "  party.  He 
affirms  the  reality  of  a  lost  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  earlier  than  this. 

Of  Pauline  Christology,  Germans 
will  never  cease  writing.  The  latest 
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work  on  this  theme  is  by  Richard 
Schmidt  (Gottingen,  1870,  pp.  215). 
The  stand-point  of  the  work  is  liberal, 
and  its  learning  is  ample.  The  writer 
does  not  find  in  the  Pauline  writings 
any  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus, 
any  vicarious  atonement,  any  sharp 
soparatio'n  of  the  death  of  Christ  from 
his  life  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Paul 
sees  in  Jesus  a  moral  Saviour,  one  who 
frees  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which 
are  the  source  of  sin. 

The  small  treatise  of  H.  F.  T. 
Ernesti  on  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Apostle 
Paul"  (Brunswick,  1869,  pp.  xii.  156) 
is  the  more  acceptable  that  so  much 
heed  is  given  to  dogmas  by  most  critics 
of  the  epistles.  Ernesti  lacks  somewhat 
the  critical  faculty,  takes  for  granted 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  and  rather  selects  from  the 
ethics  of  the  apostle  than  sets  forth 
all  his  ethical  teaching.  While  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  dogmatic  prejudice, 
there  is  a  sense  of  incompleteness  in 
his  work. 

J.  C.  M.  Laurent's  new  edition  of 
the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  xxxviii. 
154)  is  carefully  prepared  from  a 
photographic  copy  of  the  Alexandrine 
manuscript.  The  critical  and  exposi- 
tory notes  and  the  prolegomena  are 
valuable;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
edition  is  less  accurate  than  that  of 
Lightfoot,  published  in  London  in  the 
past  year.  Laurent  has  wisely  availed 
himself  of  the  skill  of  Constantino 
Tischendorf. 

The  Arabic  edition  of  "  The  Canons 
of  St.  Hippolytus,"  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, notes,  and  prolegomena,  which 
Dr.  B.  de  Haneburg  has  prepared 
(Munich,  1870,  pp.  125),  is  a  timely 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  some  of 
the  principles  and  customs  of  the  early 
Church.  It  shows  us  married  men 
officiating  at  the  altar,  and  testifies 


positively  to  the  "filioque"  of  the 
liturgy.  Doellinger  has  proved  the 
genuineness  of  these  canons.  The 
Arabic  is  probably  translated  from  the 
Coptic. 

"  The  Histories  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,"  by  Pallavicini  and  Sarpi,  full 
as  they  are,  leave  still  lamentable  and 
provoking  chasms  in  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  Fathers.  Herr  Sickel, 
a  renowned  searcher  of  archives,  has 
been  enabled,  in  ransacking  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Austrian  Library, 
to  supply  the  want  in  some  measure, 
and  tell  what  the  others  had  omitted. 
The  disclosures  which  his  work  makes 
have  more  of  political  than  religious 
importance.  The  work  is  not  com- 
plete. More  will  follow  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  fragments  of 
the  present  volume  (Vienna,  pp.  vi. 
216). 

The  parallel  and  contrast  between 
the  hoty  Henry  II.  and  the  infidel 
Joseph  II.,  in  their  dealing  with  the 
Church,  are  well  drawn  out  by  A. 
Loger  (Vienna,  1869,  pp.  45).  He 
shows  how  the  same  work  of  adjusting 
the  Church  to  the  State  may  in  one 
age  be  ground  for  canonization,  while 
in  another  age  it  warrants  damnation 
for  heresy.  The  tract  is  edifying. 

Dr.  A.  Pichler's  solid  work  on  "  The 
Hindrances  and  Conditions  of  Reform 
in  the  Catholic  Church "  (Leipsic, 
1870,  pp.  xvi.  544)  is  a  remarkable  sign 
of  the  times.  Pichler,  once  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Munich,  but  now  an  exile  in 
Russia,  has  had  his  eyes  opened  to 
the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  sees  in 
it  the  mother  of  abominations.  He  is 
especially  severe  upon  celibacy.  He 
sees  the  triumph  of  faith  in  a  church 
of  the  future,  which  shall  fuse  Catholic 
and  Protestant  and  all  the  religious 
world.  Rome  must  go  down,  and 
German  science  must  overcome  Italian 
ignorance  and  superstition. 
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It  is  a  misfortune  that  so  many  of 
the  protests  of  Catholics  against  the 
council  and  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
and  so  many  of  the  calls  for  reform 
within  the  Roman  Church,  are  anony- 
mous, that  the  author's  name  cannot 
lend  weight  to  his  word.  This  is  felt 
in  reading  such  an  essay  as  that  which 
Duncker  and  Humboldt  have  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  (1869,  pp.  iv.  187), 
"  Reform  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
its  Head  and  Members."  The  wrriter 
has  a  genuine  abhorrence  of  Roman 
arrogance,  while  he  professes  fervent 
love  for  the  Church.  "  Infallibility," 
in  his  view,  hopelessly  hinders  all 
further  propagandism. 

A  curious  archaeological  question  is 
of  the  blood-stains  found  in  the  phials 
of  the  Roman  catacombs.  The  latest 
defender  of  these  stains  is  the  learned 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Kraus  (Wiesbaden, 
1868,  pp.  83).  Kraus  writes  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  but  with  the  sad  con- 
viction that  he  advocates  a  lost  cause. 
Have  not  unbelieving  chemists  demon- 
strated iron-rust,  and  not  blood,  in  the 
red  spots  of  these  glasses  ?  Only  in 
two  instances,  and  those  doubtful,  are 
there  any  actual  traces  of  blood.  And 
even  if  the  phials  contained  blood,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  blood  was 
of  the  dead  on  whose  tomb  they  were 
found. 

Hermann  Aimer's  study  of  "  The 
Ancient  Basilica  as  the  Type  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Architecture  "(Old- 
enburgh,  1870)  has  excellent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  place  of  the 
pulpit,  the  choir,  and  the  communion- 
table. That  the  Roman  architecture 
is  better  for  hearing  the  word,  than 
the  Gothic,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  not  friendly  to  clear 
articulation,  however  much  it  may  hold 
and  repeat  the  tones  of  music. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Holke,  in  his  "  History 
of  Christian  Painting "  (Stuttgart, 


1869,  pp.  376),  undertakes  to  show 
the  development  and  progress  of  the 
art  with  a  somewhat  greater  exactness 
than  the  facts  will  warrant.  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  sacred  from  secular 
art,  or  to  mark  the  lines  very  dis- 
tinctly between  epochs.  The  treat- 
ment of  topics  in  the  book  is  unequal ; 
and  the  German  wall-painting  in  the 
churches  has  an  undue  share  of  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  terminology  is 
vague  and  fantastic. 


DK.  NEWMAN'S  LETTERS  ON  PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY.  —  We  mention  these 
letters,  not  on  account  of  any  particu- 
lar merit  they  possess,  but  because 
of  the  great  commotion  they  caused 
among  the  ultramontanes  in  Rome 
when  they  appeared  in  the  London 
papers.  Since  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  Dr.  Newman  has  shown 
himself  so  utterly  devoted  and  submis- 
sive to  the  Church,  that  to  his  words 
the  celebrated  "  Doctrina  Augustini, 
Doctrina  Ecclesise  "  might  have  been 
applied.  Having  lately  written  a 
private  letter  to  his  bishop  attending 
the  Vatican  council,  he  ventured  to 
doubt  about  the  expediency  of  declar- 
ing the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
pope  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  called 
its  partisans  an  insolent  faction.  By 
some  unknown  means,  the  editor  of 
"  The  Standard"  got  a  copy  of  that  let- 
ter, and  published  the  most  obnoxious 
portion  of  it  in  his  paper.  The  alarm 
thus  created  was  great,  — so  great  that 
"  The  Westminster  Gazette  "  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that,  on  such  an 
occasion,  Dr.  Newman's  world-spread 
reputation  was  a  calamity.  The 
organs  of  the  anti-liberal  party  dis- 
credited the  letter,  declared  it  apocry- 
phal, protested  against  its  contents, 
and  loudly  called  for  explanations. 
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Unfortunately,  the  letter  was  a  genuine 
one ;  and  a  communication  from  the 
doctor  to  "  The  Standard  "  confirmed 
what  had  previously  been  written  by 
him,  though  denying  that  he  used  the 
words  insolent/action,  and  stating  that 
he  did  not  expect  his  letter  to  be  read 
by  any  one  else  but  the  bishop  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  "  The  Standard," 
however,  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  writer,  that  his  letter  really  con- 
tained the  disrespectful  words;  and 
Dr.  Newman  had  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  pleading  not  guilty  in  his  denial 
of  it,  as  he  had  entirely  forgotten  those 
words,  and  they  were  not  found  in  the 
copy  still  in  his  keeping.  He  offers, 
then,  a  rather  unsatisfactory  apology 
for  his  rashness,  and  very  humbly  re- 
tracts any  improper  expression  he  may 
have  used.  Such  a  retraction  did  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  excited 
ultramontanesjwho  are  now  saying  that 
Dr.  Newman's  opinion  has  no  weight 
when  it  differs  from  theirs,  and  bewail 
because  so  bright  a  star  in  the  Catholic 
firmament  has  suffered  a  moment  of 
eclipse.  Their  only  comfort  is  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  repent,  and  come 
out  again  more  shining  than  ever. 
But  the  letter  was  at  last  given  in 
full  to  the  public  ;  and  it  is  found  so 
bad  as  to  exclude  all  probabilities  of  a 
sincere  reconciliation  on  their  part. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  —  The  Catholic 
clergy  in  this  country,  who,  strength- 
ened by  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the 
"  Syllabus  "  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  claim 
for  their  Church  the  right  of  meddling 
with  public  instruction,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  one  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Italy,  one  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  wearing  purple  stockings 
and  being  called  Monsiymore,  sustains 
them  with  his  mighty  word,  which  the 
pope  approves  in  a  most  affectionate 


letter  to  him.  A  Reverend  Raphael 
Coppola  has  just  published  a  book,  for- 
th e  purpose  of  showing  how  to  the 
Church  alone  belongs  the  right  of  im- 
parting, directing,  controlling,  and 
restraining  public  instruction,  what- 
ever be  the  branch  of  learning  in 
question,  the  man  who  teaches,  and 
the  institution  and  country  where  it  is 
done.  Here  is  the  main  argument  of 
Monsignore :  Jesus  said  to  Peter, 
"  Feed  my  lambs : "  atqui,  Peter  is  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  is  the  Church  ; 
feeding  means  to  give  instruction,  from 
the  alphabet  to  the  highest  mathe- 
matics, nothing  excluded ;  for  lambs 
are  understood  the  children  of  Cath- 
olics all  over  the  world,  and  all  those 
who  need  sound  instruction  :  ergo,  the 
Church,  which  is  the  pope,  who  is 
Peter,  has  the  right  of  regulating 
public  instruction  in  every  country 
where  a  Catholic  child  goes  to  the 
public  schools,  college,  or  university  ; 
and,  if  the  Church  is  not  allowed  to 
exercise  her  right,  no  Catholic  child 
shall  attend  that  godless  school,  col- 
lege, or  university,  nor  shall  a  Cath- 
olic citizen  pay  a  single  farthing  for 
their  support,  under  the  penalty  of 
eternal  death  and  condemnation. 
Could  Jesus  speak  more  clearly  ? 
Does  the  gospel  teach  any  thing  more 
plainly  than  this  :  "  Feed  my  lambs, 
feed  my  sheep"  ? 


MAN  AND  WIFE. 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS' s  great  suc- 
cess as  a  novelist  hitherto  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  in  construct- 
ing the  plot  of  the  story  he  told,  —  a 
skill  which  has  caused  his  books  to  be 
widely  read,  in  spite  of  glaring  faults. 
His  style,  as  a  rule,  is  bald  and  bare  in 
descriptive  passages,  and  in  dialogue 
forced  and  unnatural  j  while  the  per- 
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sons  of  his  stories  are  gross  exaggera- 
tions, not  of  characters,  but  of  charac- 
teristics. In  "  Man  and  Wife," l  he 
has,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  to  call 
public  attention  to  a  question  of  reform; 
and  has  also,  for  the  first  time,  drawn 
a  character  which  is  the  type  of  a  class. 

The  ridiculous  and  wicked  Scotch 
marriage  laws,  though  a  reproach  to 
English  civilization,  can  but  slightly 
concern  us  in  America ;  but  the  evils 
arising  from  excessive  physical  culture, 
which  Mr.  Collins  describes  in  his 
powerful  though  extravagant  sketch 
of  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  threaten  us  as 
seriously  as  they  do  the  English. 

Geoffrey  Delamayn  is  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  modern  school.  "  His 
features  were  as  perfectly  regular,  and 
as  perfectly  unintellectual,  as  human 
features  can  be.  The  muscles  of  his 
brawny  arms  showed  through  the 
sleeves  of  his  light  summer  coat. 
He  was  deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the 
flanks,  firm  on  the  legs,  —  in  two 
words,  a  magnificent  human  animal, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  physical  perfection,  from  head 
to  foot."  This  is  the  real  hero  of  Mr. 
Collins's  book,  —  a  person  in  whom  ex- 
cessive physical  training  has  made  the 
brute  element  so  predominate  that  he 
grows  by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic Bill  Sykes.  Mr.  Collins's  de- 
scription of  this  growth  is  highly  artis- 
tic; although  the  whole  effect  is  injured 
by  the  anti-climax  of  Geoffrey's  at- 
tempted murder  of  his  wife,  in  which 
hollow  walls,  sliding  panels,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  theatrical  prop- 
erty-room are  brought  into  play,  and 
the  murderer  foils  himself  by  dying 
in  a  melodramatic  convulsion. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Collins  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive physical  training,  bad  for  bodily 
health,  is  also  a  deadly  injury  to  the 

i  Man  and  Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  New 
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mind,  and  makes  the  man  a  savage. 
"Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  does 
not  mean  "  The  body  first,  the  mind 
afterward,"  although  it  seems  to  be  so 
translated  in  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning.  The  leading  men  in  ath- 
letic sports  are  invariably  poor  schol- 
ars, and  yet  are  lionized  by  faculties 
as  well  as  students.  Recitations  are 
often  omitted  in  the  colleges,  to  permit 
the  attendance  of  students  on 
match  games  of  base-ball.  Is  it  not 
evident,  that,  with  the  usual  passion 
for  extremes,  physical  education  is 
attracting  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
attention?  Perhaps  the  word  "pas- 
sion" implies,  as  we  use  it  now,  devotion 
to  an  extreme.  This  is  certain,  that 
the  desire  to  display  physical  excel- 
lence in  public  degrades  the  gentle- 
man to  the  level  of  the  gladiator.  The 
physical  training  that  is  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  public  admiration  is  an 
unhealthy  means  to  a  brutal  and  bar- 
barous end.  The  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  which  Mr.  Collins  complains 
is  shown  pretty  plainly  among  us  in  the 
events  of  almost  every  regatta,  and  in 
the  private  history  of  half  the  famous 
ball-matches. 

Apart  from  the  features  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Collins's  new 
book  deserres  little  notice.  Sir  Pat- 
rick is  a  subdued  Captain  Wragge ; 
and  Arnold  and  Blanche  are  as  stupid 
in  this  book  as  they  were  when  they 
appeared  in  "Armadale"  as  Allan 
and  ISTeelie  Milroy.  No  author  re- 
peats himself  more  than  Mr.  Collins ; 
and  the  inevitable  flatness  of  the  pair 
of  young  lovers,  that,  under  different 
names,  saunter  through  his  works,  is 
hard  to  endure.  But,  for  the  service 
Mr.  Collins  has  rendered  society,  we 
feel  better  able  to  suffer  this  infliction 
than  usual.  The  only  value  of 
"  Man  and  Wife  "  lies  in  its  being  a 
public  recognition  of  a  growing  and 
dangerous  evil. 
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JEAN  INGELOWS  NEW  POEM. 

ROBERTS  &  Co.  publish,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  English  publish- 
ers, Jean  Ingelow's  new  poem,  a  The 
Monitions  of  the  Unseen."  A  hard- 
worked  curate,  in  the  wretchedness  of 
an  English  parish,  needs  comfort ; 
and,  in  a  vision  in  the  ancient  minster, 
it  conies  to  him  in  these  "  Monitions 
of  the  Unseen."  They  are  monitions 
which  many  an  over-worked  man  and 
woman  needs,  who  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  God  has,  for  his 
kingdom's  coming,  no  agency  than 
theirs,  or  than  that  which  they  can  see. 

Without  attempting  a  digest  of 
this  thoughtful  poem,  we  copy  the 
conclusion. 

"  The  curate  answered  him, 
'  Art  thou  content,  O  great  one  from  afar! 
If  I  may  ask,  and  not  offend  ?  '     He  said, 
4 1  am.    Behold !  I  stand  not  all  alone, 
That  I  should  think  to  do  a  perfect  work. 
I  may  not  wish  to  give;  for  I  have  heard 
'Tis  best  for  me  that  I  receive.     For  me, 
God  is  the  only  Giver,  and  his  gift 
Is  one.'    With  that,  the  little  child  sighed  out, 
'  0  master !  master !  I  am  out  of  heaven 
Since  noonday,  and  I  hear  them  calling  me. 
If  you  be  ready,  great  one,  let  us  go : 
Hark !  hark !  they  call.' 

"Then  did  the  beggar  lift 
His  face  to  heaven,  and  utter  forth  a  cry 
As  of  the  pangs  of  death ;  and  every  tree 
Moved  as  if  shaken  by  a  sudden  wind. 
He  cried  again ;  and  there  came  forth  a  hand 
From  some  invisible  form,  which,  being  laid 
A  little  moment  on  the  curate's  eyes, 
It  dazzled  him  with  light  that  brake  from  it, 
So  that  he  saw  no  more. 

"  'What  shall  I  do?' 

The  curate  murmured,  when  he  came  again 
To  himself  and  looked  about  him.      '  This  is 

strange ! 

My  thoughts  are  all  astray ;  and  yet,  methinks, 
A  weight  is  taken  from  my  heart.    Lo !  Lo ! 
There  lieth  at  my  feet,  frail,  white,  and  dead, 
The  sometime  beggar.     He  is  happy  now. 
There  was  a  child ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  he 
Is  also  happy.    I  am  glad  to  think 
I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  wrong  go  right; 
But  only  to  discover,  and  to  do 
With  cheerful  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoints. 

"  With  that,  he  did  compose,  with  reverent  care. 
The  dead;  continuing,  'I  will  trust  in  Him, 
That  he  can  hold  His  own;  and  I  will  take 


His  will,  above  the  work  He  sendeth  me, 
To  be  my  chiefest  good.' 

"  Then  went  h^e  forth, 

*  I  shall  die  early '  thinking:  '  I  am  warned, 
By  this  fair  vision,  that  I  have  not  long 
To  live.'    Yet  he  lived  on  to  good  old  age,  — 
Ay,  he  lives  yet,  and  he  is  working  still. 

"  It  may  be  there  are  many  in  like  case; 
They  give  themselves,  and  are  in  misery 
Because  the  gift  is  small,  and  doth  not  make 
The  world  by  so  much  better  as  they  fain 
Would  have  it.    'Tis  a  fault;  but,  as  for  us, 
Let  us  not  blame  them.    Maybe,  'tis  a  fault 
More  kindly  looked  on  by  The  Majesty 
Than  our  best  virtues  are.     Why,  what  are  we ! 
What  have  we  given,  and  what  have  we  desired 
To  give,  the  world  ? 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong. 
Look  to  it:  let  us  mend  our  ways.    Farewell." 


THE  EXAMINER. 

THIS  name  of  honor,  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  half  a  century, 
is  assumed  by  a  monthly  review  of 
religious  and  'humane  questions  and 
of  literature,  which  is  to  be  published 
in  Chicago,  under  the  editorial  charge 
of  Eev.  Edw.  C.  Towne.  It  is 
announced  as  the  organ  of  radical 
Christianity,  with  the  motto,  "Wis- 
dom in  all  ages,  entering  into  holy 
souls,  makes  them  friends  of  God  and 
prophets." 

Mr.  Towne  is  well  known,  not  only 
in  the  West,  but  in  JSTew  England, 
as  an  accomplished  and  laborious 
scholar.  It  will  be  observed  that  his 
journal  differs  from  the  "  Radical,"  in 
attempting  to  be  the  organ  of  radical 
Christianity,  instead  of  radical  Reli- 
gion •  and  his  prospectus  quite  care- 
fully defines  the  distinction.  The 
plans  which  he  proposes  for  giving 
interest  and  variety  to  his  journal 
are  broad  and  generous.  Like  all 
wise  editors,  he  proposes  to  himself 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  not  as 
a  model,  but  as  an  illustration  of  what 
is  possible  in  the  union  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thought  in  the  same  covers 
with  the  most  entertaining  essay. 
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DURAND'S  KENAN'S  JESUS. 

A  NEW  popular  edition  of  Kenan's 
"  Vie  de  Jesus  "  is  now  being  published 
in  numbers  in  Paris,  illustrated  by 
Durand.1  Four  "  Series  "  form  one 
number,  and  four  numbers  will  complete 
the  volume.  Each  of  these  "  Series  " 
sells  in  Paris  for  the  small  sum  of  ten 
centimes,  making  the  whole  work  but 
four  francs.  We  have  seen  the  first 
two  numbers  of  this  edition,  in  clear 
type,  on  white  margined  paper,  with  its 
illustrations,  —  certainly  very  attrac- 
tive. To  the  traveller  who  has  been  in 
the  East,  the  picturesque  groups  recall 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenes  of  his 
wanderings.  There  is  the  collection 
of  women  round  the  well  of  Nazareth  ; 
the  Arab  school,  of  which  one  often 
gets  a  glimpse  attached  to  some  mosque, 
with  its  row  of  scholars  crouched  on 
the  ground,  book  in  hand,  each  sway- 
ing back  and  forward  as  he  studies 
aloud  the  lesson  that  he  learns  by  heart; 
the  teacher  with  his  high  cap,  long 
beard,  hands  on  knees,  and  "  goolah  " 
for  cool  water  by  his  side. 

The  traveller  in  the  East  sees  in- 
deed the  raison  d'etre  for  Kenan's 
book.  He  longs  to  come  nearer  to  the 
personality  in  Christ,  to  place  him  viv- 
idly in  the  frame-work  around  him  that 
recalls  all  the  scenery  and  characters 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  longer  a  dry 
bit  of  Sunday  -  school  commentary, 
this  explanation  :  "  In  the  East,  the 
houses  are  built  so  and  so;  the  shep- 
herds still  wander  about,  dressed  in 
skins ;  the  swallows  and  the  sparrows 

1  Vie  de  Jesus,  edition  populaire,  illustr^  par 
Ernest  Kenan,  avec  60  Deasins  de  Godefroy  Du- 
rand. Paris,  Michel  Levy,  Freres.  Boston,  Scho- 
enhof  and  Moeller,  40  Winter  Street. 


fly  in  and  out  under  the  oaken  roofs 
of  the  temples."  He  sees  all  this,  and 
lives  in  it.  As  he  sits  during  the  morn- 
ing services  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  Jerusalem,  the  birds  come  in  and 
out  gayly  through  the  opened  upper 
windows,  as  though  the  temple  of  God 
were  as  free  to  them  as  to  the  lower 
worshippers.  The  Syrian  women  sit 
about  the  well-sides  with  more  freedom 
than  do  the  Egyptian  women,  and 
with  faces  less  closely  veiled  beneath 
their  white  mantles. 

All  this,  Kenan  has  brought  into 
his  book  without  the  help  of  engrav- 
ings ;  but  he  really  puts  his  own  pic- 
ture of  Christ  upon  the  Syrian  back- 
ground. His  book  is  nevertheless  a 
fresh  commentary  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament, rendering  plain  to  Western 
eyes  things  that  are  the  result  of  an 
Eastern  atmosphere. 

The  sixty  designs  by  M.  Durand 
are  these  "  illustrations  "  of  Kenan,  in 
a  complete  sense,  showing  how  far  his 
book  is  an  illustration.  The  figure 
of  the  young  Bedouin,  on  pages  48 
and  124,  cannot  be  the  ideal  of  Christ 
for  many.  But  the  surroundings  of 
his  listeners,  and  their  costumes ;  the 
town  in  the  distance;  the  trellis  of 
vines  overhead,  —  all  is  true  to  Eastern 
life,  and  makes  a  living  framework  for 
the  personality  of  Christ.  It  is  with 
the  same  distinction  we  read  Kenan's 
"Life  of  Jesus."  Many  things  bring 
a  vivid  reality  to  the  Eastern  circum- 
stances that  text-books  and  commen- 
taries have  rendered  dull ;  while  to  the 
conception  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 
his  object  and  efforts  towards  reach- 
ing that  object,  every  reader  brings 
his  own  separate  shade  of  difference. 
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CARNAGE,  —  ruin,  —  exile,  —  revolution,  —  the  misery  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  heart-broken  families,  —  this  is  the  history  of  mid- 
summer. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  desolation,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  passing 
one  of  the  great  crises  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  improves 
and  advances,  in  which  human  happiness  for  all  after  centuries  is  in- 
volved, in  which  an  endless  series  of  human  rights  is  at  once  con- 
ceded ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  which  for  ail  men  a  higher  life  begins. 
This  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  results  now  apparent  of  the  war. 

These  results  are  gained  by  the  superior  administrative  force  of  the 
German  governments,  and  the  superior  quickness,  constancy,  and 
endurance  of  the  German  rank  and  file.  These  qualities  have  been 
shown  in  a  military  system  which  treats  each  man  as  the  equal  of 
each  other  man  in  rights  and  responsibilities ;  calls  all  men  to  arms, 
and  makes  the  son  of  a  prince  serve  by  the  side  of  a  coal-heaver,  if 
need  be.  For  fifty  years,  meanwhile,  the  same  system  has  been  giving 
to  the  son  of  the  coal-heaver  the  same  advantages  in  education  as  to 
the  son  of  the  prince,  and  has  compelled  him  to  use  them  also,  —  a 
detail  which  Americans  may  admire  and  imitate. 

Simply  speaking,  then,  the  German  system,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
rests  on  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  man ;  of  God's 
child,  because  he  is  God's  child.  There  have  been  men,  and  books, 
and  pulpits,  which  have  been  proclaiming  this  for  years  ;  one  book 
which  has  proclaimed  it  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  one  Teach- 
er who  proclaimed  it  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  battles  as  Sadowa,  and  Gravelottes,  and  Sedan,  must  be  fought 
before  the  nations  will  learn  that  lesson  ;  but  taught  it  is  in  those 
battles.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this 
country,  under  the  orders  of  an  infallible  pope,  is  begging  us  to  trust 
to  them  the  public  education  of  our  children,  the  havoc  of  these 
battle-fields  is  teaching  what  becomes  of  nations  who  have  trusted  to 
education  thus  administered.  And  this  is  not  simply  on  the  plane  of 
brute  physical  force.  The  talent  that  administers,  the  foresight 
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which  is  ready,  the  loyalty  which  dies,  —  these  are  the  gifts  you  gain 
for  war  or  for  peace,  when  you  say  to  a  nation,  as  Luther  said  to  the 
German  nation,  "  You  are  all  children  of  God,  no  priest  can  save  you, 
you  must  save  yourselves." 

Substantially  the  same  thing  was  taught  in  the  conflict  of  our  own 
war.  With  the  immense  disadvantage  of  conducting  the  contest 
within  the  enemy's  territory,  with  the  corresponding  disadvantage 
resulting  from  the  very  ambiguous  condition  of  conquered  territory, 
the  Northern  States  tired  out  and  overwhelmed  the  Southern  States, 
whose  armies  were  well  led,  brave,  and  persistent.  Why  ?  Because 
the  Northern  States  could  and  did  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  every 
man  ;  and  the  Southern  States  did  not  dare  arm  their  laborers.  One 
believed  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  other  did  not 
believe  in  it.  The  issue  was  the  same  issue  as  that  of  Sedan  or  Sa- 
dowa. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  thoughtless  man,  or  for  the  man  who 
most  dislikes  to  believe  in  Universal  Laws  which  give  to  right  the 
victory,  to  get  away  from  the  lessons  in  this  business  of  the  middle 
of  July. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  united  in 
the  final  vote  at  St.  Peter's,  which  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  infallible,  —  the  infallible  head  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  On  the  day  after  that  sublime  blasphemy,  which  disowns 
all  individual  human  right,  and  denies  the  foundation  of  the  gospel, 
the  last  attempt  at  negotiation  between  France  and  Prussia  failed.  On 
the  15th,  war  was  declared  and  accepted.  It  was  war  between  the 
Emperor,  who  had  throughout  sustained  the  pope  in  his  temporal  su- 
premacy and  his  claim  to  infallibility,  and  the  chief  Protestant  sove- 
reign of  Europe.  The  first  public  act  of  an  infallible  pope  was  the 
attempt  to  mediate  between  them.  The  contest  was  really  the  contest 
of  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  reduced  to  the  plane  of  arms.  On 
the  one  side,  this  theory  of  Caesar,  that  there  shall  be  one  chief, 
whom  all  others  shall  obey  ;  on  the  other  side,  this  theory  of  Christ, 
that  no  man  is  an  officer,  unless  he  shows  that  he  can  serve.  The 
battle-fields  of  Haguendu,  of  Gravelotte,  and  of  Carignan,  are  to  be 
noticed  in  history  as  the  first  comment  on  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 
The  well-beloved  son  of  the  church,  the  protector  of  the  pope, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  races  in  their  inevitable  contests  with  nations 
that  believe  in  Christian  freedom,  —  this  man,  in  six  weeks  after  he 
gives  his  aid  to  that  announcement  of  the  infallibility  of  his  great 
confederate,  finds  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  has  insulted.  And  this  is  by  no  accident  of  war,  but  by  the  direct 
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working  out  of  the  two  theories  of  human  nature,  on  one  of  which 
Romanism,  and  on  the  other  of  which.  Christianity,  depends.  It  is  in 
reserve  for  an  infallible  pope  to  learn  his  part  of  the  same  lesson. 

Statesmen  tell  us,  that  from  this  war  dates  the  end  of  standing 
armies,  and  the  reliance  on  the  armed  people. 

The  Jesuits  tell  us,  that  in  the  issue  of  this  war,  the  infallible  pope 
totters  on  his  Roman  throne. 

The  people  of  France  tell  us,  that  in  its  issue  they  gain  once  more 
the  direction  of  their  own  government. 

If  all  this  be  true,  if  for  the  next  fifty  years  there  is  peace  for  Eu- 
rope and  such  as  followed  Waterloo,  —  but  peace  not  adjusted  by  a 
holy  alliance  of  tyrants,  but  adjusted  as  the  assertion  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  —  then  the  war  also  belongs  in  the  Record  of  the  world's 
progress. 


MUNITIONS  OF  WAR. 

THE  terrible  trials  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  needle-gun  and  Chassepot 
give  additional  interest  to  the  reports 
made  to  the  several  governments  on 
the  introduction  of  these  arms,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  the  great  discussions  on 
modern  munitions  of  war.  We  have, 
from  Washington,  the  report  on  these 
munitions,  as  they  were  exhibited  at 
the  French  Exposition.1  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly drawn  document,  now  more 
curious  than  ever.  We  take  a  few 
notes  from  it,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

The  distinction  most  easily  made 
intelligible  between  the  Needle-gun 
and  the  Chassepot  is  in  the  cartridge. 

The  fulminate  of  the  cartridge  of 
the  needle-gun  lies  buried  between  the 
powder  and  the  bullet,  and  is  reached 
and  ignited  by  a  needle  acting  upon 
a  spiral  spring,  which  pierces  the  cart- 
ridge, and  ignites  the  explosive  charge. 
The  Chassepot  is  also  a  needle-gun ; 
but  the  fulminate  of  its  cartridge  is  in 

1  Report  on  the  Munitions  of  War,  by  Charles 
B.  Norton  and  W.  J.  Valentine,  United  States 
Commissioners. 


a  copper  cap,  in  the  rear  of  the  charge 
instead  of  in  the  middle.  Under  the 
action  of  the  explosion,  an  india-rub- 
ber washer  is  interposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hermetically  close  the  rear  end 
of  the  barrel,  and  to  prevent  all  gas 
escape.  At  a  trial  before  Napoleon 
and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  rifle  by  the  French 
Government,  it  was  found  that  a  bat- 
talion 500  strong  had  fired  after  a  pe- 
riod of  precisely  two  minutes  8,000 
balls,  of  which  1,992  had  struck  the 
object  aimed  at ;  and  the  ground  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  mark  was  so  cut 
up  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  left. 
The  exclamation  of  the  emperor  graphi- 
cally pictures  the  result :  "  It  is  fright- 
ful !  —  it  is  a  massacre ! "  It  is  said 
in  the  report,  that  competitive  trials 
had  been  made  in  Prussia  of  these  two 
guns,  which  showed  decisively  the  su- 
periority of  the  Chassepot  rifle  in  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  of  firing.  After 
various  trials,  the  two  guns  were  fired 
together  during  half  a  minute.  The 
needle-gun  discharged  three  shots,  the 
Chassepot,  five.  The  latter  rifle  was 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Specht,  the  Prus- 
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sian  gun-maker  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  test  was  made. 

The  field  of  observation  of  the  com- 
missioners not  being  limited  to  the 
Exposition,  great  comprehensiveness 
has  been  given  to  the  report,  which 
shows  the  wide  range  the  investiga- 
tion took,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done.  "Woolwich 
and  Shoeburyness,  the  French  arsenal 
at  Ruelle,  that  of  the  Swedes  at  Fin- 
spong,  the  Russian  iron  forts  at  Cron- 
stadt,  the  Krupps  works  at  Essen  in 
Prussia,  beside  the  numberless  private 
armories  scattered  through  Europe, 
have  all  contributed  to  this  compen- 
dium of  facts  and  figures. 

The  impetus  given  during  our  own 
war  to  the  production  of  small  arms 
was  illustrated  fully  in  the  department 
devoted  to  American  rifles.  Some  of 
these  arms  have  been  perfected  since 
the  war,  and  have  never  been  tested  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  trials  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  in 
Europe  have  led  to  their  adoption  in 
many  instances  on  the  Continent. 
These  American  contributions  were 
creditable  to  the  country ;  and  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them,  their  su- 
periority in  the  various  competitive 
trials  with  the  best  English  guns, 
shows  that  the  United  States  still  re- 
tains her  advanced  position  in  those 
departments  of  invention  which  have 
really  had  so  important  an  influence 
in  our  history. 

The  attention  of  European  govern- 
ments has  been  so  closely  occupied  by 
improvements  in  small  arms,  that  the 
sections  devoted  to  field-ordnance 
offered  but  little  of  novelty.  In  this 
department,  the  chief  question  that 
met  the  inquirer  was  the  manner  of 
loading  the  gun.  Shall  it  be  at  the 
breech,  or  at  the  muzzle  ?  Probably  no 
abstract  question  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  trying  and  practical 


test  as  that  of  these  breech  and  muz- 
zle loading  guns  during  the  celebrated 
Armstrong  and  Whit  worth  trials  in 
England,  which  lasted  two  years  and 
a  half,  at  a  cost  for  ammunition  of 
$167,500. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
English  committee  at  these  trials  was, 
"  that  the  breech-loading  are  far 
inferior,  as  regards  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, to  the  muzzle- loading  guns, 
and  cannot  be  compared  to  them  in 
this  important  respect  for  efficiency 
in  active  service." 

The  only  novelty  in  the  field-ord- 
nance department  was  the  American 
Gatling  gun.  It  consists  of  six  sepa- 
rate barrels  revolving  round  a  central 
axis,  and  mounted  on  a  field-carriage 
of  the  ordinary  form.  The  battery  is 
put  in  operation  by  a  crank,  and  dis- 
charges seventy-five  cartridges  a  min- 
ute. Seventy-six  effective  rounds 
disposed  of  1,216  bullets.  The  Eng- 
lish verdict  was,  that  it  was  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  an  infernal  machine, 
combined  with  six  barrels  and  a  Colt's 
revolver.  It  would  make  (says  the 
report)  sad  havoc  with  compact  mass- 
es of  infantry. 

In  the  form  of  the  Mitrailleuse,  the 
Gatling  has  been  fatally  used  in  the 
late  battles ;  but  we  are  yet  without 
a  careful  military  judgment  of  its 
value.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice  in 
this  report  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment offered  but  little  in  the  way  of 
field-ordnance  that  was  new,  or  even 
up  to  the  standard  attained  by  lesser 
military  powers :  and  this  little  was 
guarded  from  close  inspection  by  jealous 
care.  The  fact  that  no  explanations 
were  given  or  sketching  allowed  in 
the  French  section  was  an  indication 
of  the  secretiveness  of  the  emperor, 
who  may  also  have  held  in  reserve  his 
most  effective  weapons,  as  it  was  indeed 
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stated  that  lie  did.  The  English  criti- 
cism of  the  French  department  of  mu- 
nitions in  the  Exposition  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  that  France 
had  remained  unrepresented,  or  that 
she  should  have  achieved  something 
worthy  of  her  ancient  renown. 

In  the  chapter  upon  heavy-ord- 
nance, we  are  taught  the  extent  to 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  man- 
kind has  been  lending  itself  to  the  task 
of  destruction,  and  bringing  into  notice 
year  by  year  improvements  upon  these 
engines  which  are  designed  to  blast 
into  atoms  whole  hosts  of  human  be- 
ings, as  well  as  the  defence  to  which 
they  have  trusted.  The  French  na- 
val guns,  the  forty-tons  smooth-bore, 
the  Rodman  fifteen-inch,  the  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  and  Krupps  Prus- 
sian guns,  as  well  as  other  German 
and  Swedish  pieces,  are  all  described 
with  scientific  accuracy ;  and  the  tests 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
tabulated  with  the  exactness  which 
would  delight  experts  in  such  investi- 
gation. The  work  of  the  Rodman 
gun  is  thus  described :  — 

"The  American  Rodman  has 
thrown  its  shot  very  true,  and  a  very 
long  distance.  It  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  dark  ball  rebounding  from 
the  mirror-like  sea,  dashing  up  a  round 
cloud  of  spray  at  each  ricochet,  until 
at  last,  in  the  far  distance,  out  among 
the  gray  hazy  ships,  a  faint,  continu- 
ous white  mist  streaked  for  many  sec- 
onds the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the 
thud  of  the  rebounds  of  the  shot  died 
away  in  a  pulsating  noise  like  the  dis- 
tant puffing  of  a  railway  train.'7 

"It  is  most  essential  to  know,"  writes 
this  English  authority, "  that  American 
450-pounder  smooth-bore  guns  could 
certainty  hull  our  iron-cased  vessels  at 
100  yards ;  and  that  henceforth  no  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  could  lay  her  broad- 
side against  an  American  ship  carry- 


ing guns  of  this  calibre."  There  is  a 
sketch  of  the  8-inch  Warrior  target 
with  a  15-inch  shot  impinging  on  the 
outer  plate.  This  shot  swept  through 
the  target,  carrying  before  it  nearly  a 
ton  weight  of  the  armor-plate,  the  18- 
inch  teak  backing,  the  skin,  and  the 
double  frames  eighteen  inches  apart, 
together  with  four  sets  of  the  massive 
timber- frames.  No  such  destruction 
was  ever  effected  at  Shoeburyness  with 
a  single  shot. 

The  exhibit  of  British  heavy  ord- 
nance was  the  most  imposing,  compre- 
hensive, and  instructive,  of  all  the  war- 
like displays  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  French  and  Prussians  had  heav- 
ier guns ;  but  in  uniformity  of  system 
and  detail,  the  display  of  the  Wool- 
wich arsenal  was  unrivalled.  The  re- 
port gives  diagrams  and  illustrations 
of  these  famous  guns  and  their  projec- 
tiles, with  interesting  data  of  the 
experiments  wThich  the  English  Gov- 
•ernment  has  so  patiently  conducted 
through  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  chapter  on  iron-clads  is  full  of 
striking  interest.  The  models  and  il- 
lustrations in  the  Exhibition  having 
been  more  varied,  comprehensive,  and 
interesting  than  any  other  class  of  war 
material  exhibited,  the  committee  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject.  To  afford  the 
general  reader  the  results  of  all  the 
experiments  with  armor  condensed  into 
two  lines,  would  be  to  say,  that  the 
battering  power  of  our  heavy  guns  is 
far  greater  than  any  power  of  resist- 
ance yet  devised.  So  clearly  is  this 
established,  that  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, when  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
said,  "  If  we  are  to  have  300  or  400 
pounder  guns,  it  would  be  a  question 
with  me  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  do  away  with  armor-plates  altogeth- 
er, and  let  the  shot  go  right  through  j  " 
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and,  in  a  curious  correspondence  (re- 
cently published),  the  controller  of  the 
English  navy  —  the  head  of  the  con- 
struction-department —  says,  "  I  have 
purposely  avoided  the  subject  of  the 
relative  resistance  to  shot  of  the  sev- 
eral targets ;  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question."  The  department  for  army 
accoutrements,  although  not  bare,  was 
meagre  and  commonplace. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitary  equip- 
ments evinced  a  great  advance  in  this 
philanthropic  direction,  compared  with 
any  previous  exhibition.  The  war  has 
tested  the  devices  of  the  Sanitary 
Convention  in  Geneva  in  1863,  signed 
by  all  the  great  powers,  which  estab- 
lished the  neutrality  of  field-hospitals, 
equipment,  military  hospitals  in  actual 
use  as  such,  and  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed therein;  and  also  provided  that  the 
hospital  attendants  and  the  personnel, 
employed  in  the  transport  of  wounded, 
should,  while  non-combatant  and  solely 
occupied  in  those  duties,  participate  in 
this  neutrality.  Private  houses  de- 
voted to  the  accommodation  of  the 
wounded  are  also  to  be  respected ;  and 
inhabitants  who  assist  the  wounded, 
are  also  to  be  protected  and  exone- 
rated from  a  share  in  the  contributions 
of  war  which  may  be  imposed.  Act- 
ing on  resolutions  agreed  to  at  this 
conference,  "national  committees  of 
the  societies  were  formed  in  most  of 
the  European  States;  and  those  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Denmark  were 
called  upon  to  practically  perform 
their  functions  during  the  campaign 
of  1865.  The  committee,  besides  fur- 
nishing each  army  corps  with  a  pro- 
portion of  volunteer  nurses  (more  than 
600  Prussian  ladies  acted  as  such),  pro- 
cured, with  sums  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  supplies  of  medical  com- 
forts, dressings,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  over 
2,000,000  francs.  These  supplies  were 
periodically  despatched,  under  the  per- 


sonal direction  of  members  of  the  soci- 
ety, to  the  different  theatres  of  war, 
and  were  there  dispensed  to  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers  without  distinction  of 
nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  lives  of  40  per  cent  of  those  who 
have  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
recent  wars  (many  from  thirst,  hunger, 
and  cold)  might  have  been  saved, 
could  it  have  been  possible  to  remove 
them  without  delay  to  places  where 
their  wants  could  be  attended  to  with 
safety." 

Of  course,  the  recent  events  in 
Europe  have  added  a  new  mass  of 
statistics  upon  this  subject,  which  these 
reports  do  not  cover ;  but  our  history 
of  the  bloody  weeks  of  August  and 
September  shows  that  the  lessons,  in 
this  matter,  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  late 
European  wars,  and  our  own  great 
struggle,  had  not  been  given  in  vain. 


THE   MARSEILLAISE   IN  PARIS. 

NEXT  to  munitions  of  war,  in  notes 
of  the  method  of  conduct  of  this 
summer's  fighting^  we  may  fitly  place 
a  note  from  Paris  of  the  revival  of 
the  Marseillaise  hymn  in  public. 
After  long  prohibition,  to  "fire  the 
Parisian  heart,"  it  was  again  per- 
mitted. It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  effective  than  the  Chasse- 
pot. 

It  had  been  sung  by  regiments 
on  the  march,  by  the  people  in  the 
streets,  and  at  last  appeared  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  opera  of  "La 
Muette  "  (Masaniello).  Although  the 
placard  gave  no  statement  that 
the  Marseillaise  would  be  introduced 
in  its  performance,  every  one  recalled 
its  grand  finale  with  its  appeal  to 
arms,  the  prayer  of  the  people,  and 
the  duo,  Amour  sacre  par  la  patrie. 
"The  Parisians  read  between  the 
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lines,  and  understood  what  was  not 
expressed,"  says  the  "Kevue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  There  was  suddenly  great 
enthusiasm,  and  a  large  crowd  as- 
sembled for  its  performance.  The 
third  act  drew  to  its  end.  During  its 
closing  measures,  a  woman,  in  a  mag- 
nificent classic  costume,  appeared,  and 
came  down  the  stage  amidst  thunders 
of  applause.  This  was  Marie  Sass. 
The  whole  audience  rose,  and  shouted 
"  La  France,"  a  tribute  to  the  colors 
of  the  flag  that  the  prima  donna  was 
waving,  more  than  to  the  golden  bees 
glittering  on  her  imperial  mantle. 
Marie  Sass  stood,  calm  in  her  power; 
and  a  figure  of  such  mould,  of  such 
wealth  and  strength  of  tone  and 
power,  might  have  served  indeed  for 
one  of  Rubens's  allegories.  At  length 
the  transports  of  Parisian  enthusiasm 
were  stilled,  ready  to  break  out  more 
violently  than  ever  at  the  close  of 
each  couplet.  Silence  was  established 
in  the  shudder  of  excitement,  —  a  si- 
lence intent  upon  listening, — and  the 
national  hymn  burst  forth.  Klop- 
stock  has  said,  that  the  Marseillaise 
cost  Germany  the  life  of  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  best  of  her  children. 
Who  will  count  those  it  costs  her 
now? 

One  evening  Kouget  de  1'Isle  was 
in  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends.  All 
burning  with  the  fire  of  patriotism,  a 
young  lady  exhorted  him  to  compose 
a  battle-hymn  for  the  occasion.  He 
returned  home  in  a  fever  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  that  same  night  wrote 
"  The  Marseillaise." 

At  the  opera,  Marie  Sass  sang  it 
with  full  vigor,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  robust  nature.  On  the 
first  evening,  you  saw  her  standing 
pale,  immovable,  detached  from  the 
side  scene,  *  like  a  bas-relief  on  a 
triumphal  arch,  until  she  moved  to 
seize  the  flag  as  soon  as  the  tocsin  of 


the  third  act  of  the  opera  had  sounded. 
After  each  couplet,  she  reached  the 
refrain  as  if  out  of  breath ;  and  the 
interval,  longer  than  usual,  that  she 
required  to  recover  herself  added  to 
the  effect  —  thus  prepared  for,  waited 
for  —  of  the  cry,  aux  armes  citoyens, 
delivered  in  a  majestic  enthusiasm. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Unitarian  churches  in  Amer- 
ica are,  in  many  instances,  the  origi- 
nal churches  established  by  the  first 
settlers  in  New  England.  The  first 
churches  of  Plymouth,  Boston,  Salem, 
Dorchester,  Boxbury,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  earlier  towns,  are  now  Unita- 
rian churches.  Probably  half  the 
churches  in  the  Unitarian  communion 
were  founded  by  Independents  long 
before  the  word  "  Unitarian "  was 
known  in  controversy.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  Unitarian  churches 
founded  within  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  founded  specifically  as  "  Liberal," 
"  Free,"  or  "  Unitarian  "  bodies.  All 
of  them,  however,  perhaps  without 
an  exception,  have  been  founded  by 
Independents  or  Congregationalists, 
singularly  susceptible  as  to  inter- 
ference from  the  outside  with  their 
religious  convictions. 

But  the  real  sense  of  Communion 
existing  among  these  churches,  the 
actual  co-operation  which  existed 
among  them  for  the  charities  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war,  and  a  very 
general  determination  to  attempt 
larger  missionary  work  in  the  future, 

—  called  these  churches  into  a  Con- 
vention in  New  York,  in  April,  1865, 

—  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  proved, 
of  Lee's  surrender,  —  which  marks  the 
birth  of  the  organic  action,  in  Amer- 
ica, of  the  Unitarians  as  a  Missionary 
body.    Three  times  as  many  churches 
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as  the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated 
were  represented  in  that  remarkable 
body.  There  had  been,  unquestion- 
ably, very  general  objection  to  attend- 
ing, from  the  fear  of  a  sacrifice  of  the 
congregational  independency  of  the 
churches;  but  when  the  time  came, 
the  delegates  were  there. 

An  attempt  was  made,  before  its 
organization  was  complete,  to  define 
the  theological  relations  of  the  body ; 
but  this  attempt  met  with  no  success. 
As  soon  as  the  preliminary  reports 
were  read,  the  business  committee 
appointed  by  the  convention  reported 
a  resolution,  that  an  organization  of 
the  body  was  desirable,  and  a  second 
resolution,  expressive  of  the  pure 
congregational  or  independent  idea, 
in  these  words  :  — 

"Resolved,  that  to  secure  the  largest 
unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  widest  practi- 
cal co-operation  of  our  body,  it  is  hereby 
understood,  that  all  the  resolutions  and 
declarations  of  this  convention  are  ex- 
pressions only  of  its  majority,  committing 
in  no  degree  those  who  object  to  them, 
claiming  no  other  than  a  moral  authority 
over  the  members  of  the  convention  or 
the  churches  represented  here,  and  are 
all  dependent  wholly  for  their  effect  upon 
the  consent  they  command  on  their  own 
merits  from  the  churches  here  represented 
or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our 
special  fellowship." 

This  resolution  passed  unanimously, 
without  discussion.  At  that  period, 
indeed,  of  the  infancy  of  the  con- 
ference, it,  or  some  such  resolution, 
was  necessary  for  its  existence  beyond 
that  day  ;  and  everybody  knew  that  it 
was  so.  Behind  this  resolution,  which 
is  now  the  ninth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  conference,  the  more  con- 
servative part  of  that  body  at  first 
took  shelter  and  comfort;  the  more 
radical  part,  afterwards.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  such  bodies  in  our 


country.  If  they  try  to  exercise 
authority  for  their  resolutions  beyond 
their  moral  authority,  they  make,  in- 
variably, a  miserable  failure. 

At  the  same  meeting,  and  at  every 
meeting  since,  of  the  conference,  there 
has  always  been  an  attempt  made,  in 
one  or  another  form,  to  construct  a 
simple  statement  of  doctrine  which 
shall  explain  to  the  world  what  Uni- 
tarians, as  such,  believe.  The  effort 
always  meets  the  opposition  of  two 
sections,  quite  distinct  from  each 
other  :  first,  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  expression  of  belief  or  doctrine  in 
any  formulas  of  words  has  been  such 
a  snare  and  delusion  that  it  ought 
never  be  tried  again,  and  who  there- 
fore vote  steadily  against  any  and 
every  formula ;  and,  second,  of  those 
who  dislike  the  particular  formula  at 
any  moment  under  discussion. 

Besides  this  discussion,  there  has 
always  been  another,  which  is  wholly 
distinct  from  it  at  bottom,  but  natu- 
rally intermixes  itself  with  it.  It  is 
on  the  question  whether  the  confer- 
ence will  enlarge  its  fellowship  by 
admitting  persons  outside  the  Chris- 
tian communion  or  no.  There  have 
been  earnest  appeals  made  to  it  to 
receive  supposed  Jews,  Brahmins, 
and  other  pure  theists ;  but  this  the 
convention  has  always  steadily  re- 
fused to  do.  It  has  refused  it  by 
what  have  been  called  pitiless  majori- 
ties. We  never  thought  them  piti- 
less, but  they  were  certainly  deter- 
mined. 

The  position  of  the  Conference  in 
three  sessions  has  been  steadily  this. 
It  is  a  Christian  body,  as  appears  in 
its  very  name,  "  The  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  church- 
es." Any  Christian  church  that 
chooses  may  send  delegates  to  it ; 
but  it  declines  to  define  Christianity. 
Under  its  ruling,  any  church  is,  for 
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its  purposes,  a  Christian  church,  which 
calls  itself  so.  Every  kind  of  effort 
has  been  made,  both  on  the  radical 
side  and  on  what  is  called  the  evan- 
gelical side,  to  induce  the  conference 
to  abandon  one  of  these  positions  or 
the  other ;  but  it  has  never  shown 
any  intention  to  abandon  either. 

Every  now  and  then  individuals 
say,  that  it  has  stultified  itself  in  this 
refusal.  We  have  never  seen  a  de- 
liberative body  which  so  thoroughly 
understood  itself,  which  acted  so 
promptly  and  so  accurately  on  its 
convictions ;  and  we  can  conceive 
of  no  enterprise  as  so  hopeless  as 
any  effort  to  surprise  it,  or  to  lead  it, 
away  from  those  convictions.  It  is  a 
curious  assembly :  nearly  half  the 
members  present,  and  almost  all  the 
speakers,  are  clergymen.  But  the 
laymen,  who  say  little,  sit  with 
the  ministers.  They  vote  exactly 
as  they  choose,  sometimes  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  most  eloqiient 
people  who  have  been  speaking; 
and  they  greatly  dislike  long  dis- 
cussions. 

Whether  the  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  Conference  on  these  two 
points  are  or  are  not  its  best  founda- 
tions for  action,  the  Conference,  at 
every  session,  must  decide.  We  be- 
lieve they  are.  And  we  believe  that 
the  position  is  practical,  tenable,  easily 
explained,  and  wholly  philosophical, 
not  to  say,  lest  we  should  beg  one  of 
the  questions  involved,  wholly  scrip- 
tural. Wholly  scriptural  those  posi- 
tions certainly  are. 

We  have  been  surprised  that  the 
Unitarians  do  not  observe  that  the 
larger  bodies  of  Christians  do  not 
succeed  better  than  themselves  in 
formulas  of  doctrine.  The  great 
convention  of  the  Orthodox  churches 
in  Boston  in  1865  failed  wholly  in 
attempting  a  doctrinal  symbol.  The 


Episcopal  Church  is  obliged  to  agree 
to  differ  in  its  interpretation  of  its 
own  Articles.  The  truth  seems  very 
happily  stated  by  Rev.  Leonard  W. 
Bacon,  in  his  admirable  paper  on 
false  definitions  of  faith  in  "The  New- 
Englander"  for  April,  —  a  paper  to 
which  we  hope  to  recur  again. 

"  For,  ponder  it  well,"  he  says,  "  if  this 
doctrine  of  faith  is  right,  the  usage  of 
Congregational  churches  concerning  what 
they  call  '  Confessions  of  Faith '  is  ALL 
WRONG.  The  very  name  of  these  docu- 
ments is  a  misnomer.  They  are  not 
'  Confessions  of  Faith,'  but  Articles  of 
Doctrine.  Sprung  from  that  false  theolo- 
gy which  held  faith  and  orthodoxy  to  be 
the  same,  they  tend  to  perpetuate  it,  and, 
to  reduce  the  thoughtful  men  of  our  own 
day  to  the  sad  alternative  which  divided 
the  theologians  of  Luther's  time,  —  the 
choice  between  the  peril  of  Antinomian- 
ism,  and  the  rejection  of  justification  by 
faith.  They  warn  away  from  the  very 
threshold  of  our  church-fellowship  those 
thoughtful  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  whose  very  conscientiousness  of 
opinion  makes  them  hesitate  at  swearing 
in  the  words  of  human  masters ;  while 
they  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  approach  of 
those  who  hold  an  orthodoxy  without 
faith,  and  of  those  unthinking  novices, 
who  solemnly  and  publicly,  and  calling 
God  to  witness,  profess  to  believe  the  tra- 
ditionary tenets  of  their  sect,  without 
knowing  the  arguments  with  which  they 
are  either  gainsaid  or  defended. 

"  The  restoring  of  faith  to  its  proper 
place  in  our  conceptions  would,  let  us 
hope,  do  something  to  restore  sound  doc- 
trine to  its  proper  dignity.  It  is  a  lam- 
entable but  a  most  natural  re-action  from 
that  use  of  doctrine  by  which  it  has  been 
set  up  as  the  test  of  church-fellowship  and 
the  condition  of  salvation,  to  those  silly 
sneers  at  sound  and  sober  theology  which 
disfigure  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
eloquent  Christian  teaching  of  the  day. 
For  very  conscience'  sake,  because,  for- 
sooth, we  must  use  our  summaries  of  doc- 
trine as  a  ritual  for  the  induction  of  mem- 
bers into  our  churches,  we  have  been 
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compelled  to  cut  them  down  to  the  most 
meagre  and  diplomatic  statements,  which 
any  Christian  might  hold,  and  yet  to  con- 
fess, when  we  have  done  all,  that  there 
are  some  Christians  that  do  not  hold 
them.  If  we  could  but  have  Confessions 
of  Faith  that  should  read,  like  those  of 
ancient  times,  '/  believe  on,'  instead  of 
'we  believe  that,'  then  we  might  expect  a 
freer  use  of  popular  statements  of  doctrine 
that  should  present  the  truth  of  Christ 
without  trimming  and  retrenchment  and 
diplomatic  double-meaning." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  New- 
England  orthodoxy. 

On  the  platform  we  describe,  the 
Conference  has  started  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Unitarian  body  on  its 
larger  scale.  The  missions  of  the 
body,  as  measured  by  their  cost,  are 
just  ten  times  what  they  were  six  years 
ago.  The  sale  of  books  at  the  Denom- 
inational publishing-office  is  sixty-one 
times  as  great.  The  conference  has 
taken  possession  of  Antioch  College, 
and  endowed  it  as  a  college  open, 
without  distinction  of  sect,  to  all  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes.  It  has  appointed 
a  Council,  which  meets  occasionally, 
and  really  represents  the  whole  body 
of  churches.  Through  the  agency  of 
this  council  and  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  it  has  opened  and  main- 
tained its  close  alliance  with  the 
African  Methodist  Church, — an  alli- 
ance founded  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  activity,  with  a  confessed 
diversity  of  doctrine  in  the  bodies 
allied.  It  has  cultivated  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  bodies.  Among 
other  things  that  the  conference  has 
done,  it  has  established  this  journal, 
that  there  might  be  one  first-class 
monthly  in  this  country  where  the 
theological  views  of  liberal  Chris- 
tians might  be  freely  printed  and 
widely  circulated.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  increased  activity  in 
the  extension  of  truth,  the  number 
of  professed  Unitarian  churches  has 


steadily  enlarged.  The  increase  is 
about  ten  per  cent  annually ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  scarcely 
two  hundred  and  sixty  churches  were 
summoned  to  the  first  convention. 

At  the  approaching  conference, 
the  two  questions,  whether  the  con- 
ference wishes  the  attendance  of  re- 
ligious bodies  not  Christian,  and 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
define  Christianity,  will  doubtless 
be  agitated  again.  Our  own  convic- 
tion is,  that  it  will  be  wise,  if  it  holds 
to  the  position  it  has  taken,  —  if  it 
extend  its  fellowship  to  "all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians," to  take  the  comprehensive 
language  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  will,  as  is  already  announced,  be 
called  on  to  discuss  the  questions  at 
issue  in  regard  to  religious  educa- 
tion in  schools ;  it  will  be  invited  to 
express  itself  on  the  policy  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  in  its  Southern 
and  Western  missions, —  whether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  too  ecclesiastical  in  the 
methods  of  those  missions;  it  will 
have  the  whole  question  of  college 
education  again  before  it ;  it  will,  of 
course,  discuss  the  relations  of  its  lo- 
cal conferences  to  the  home  mission- 
ary work ;  it  may  be  expected  to 
define  what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of 
Religious  or  Theological  literature ; 
and  it  has  a  knotty  and  very  difficult 
practical  question  as  to  the  education 
of  ministers  in  the  theological  school, 
which  will  be  urged  on  it  for  decis- 
ion. Of  course,  any  member  may 
bring  forward  any  additional  ques- 
tions. We  name  those  of  which  no- 
tice has  been  already  given. 

Every  Christian  church  which 
wishes  to  attend  sends  its  pastor  and 
two  lay  delegates.  The  conference 
will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  18th, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York,  when  a  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St.  Louis. 
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A  DAY  IN  SURREY  CHAPEL. 

[BY   AN   AMERICAN   WOMAN.] 

THE  Rev.  Newman  Hall  so  en- 
deared himself  to  us  during  his  visit 
to  America  by  his  genial  sympathy, 
his  discriminating  appreciation  of  our 
peculiar  position,  that  we  no  longer 
look  upon  him  as  a  "  stranger  and 
foreigner,"  but,  indeed,  a  "fellow- 
citizen  "  in  many  respects.  Having, 
during  our  London  sojourn,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  seeing  him  surrounded 
by  his  own  work,  I  have  thought  that 
a  description  of  that  work  might  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
A  perusal  of  the  yearly-printed  re- 
port of  Surrey  Chapel  gives  one  an 
idea  of  so  many  plans,  carried  out  by 
so  many  agencies,  that  it  is  quite  be- 
wildering. I  purpose  merely  to  de- 
scribe one  Sunday  spent  in  Surrey 
Chapel. 

At  11  o'clock,  service  commenced 
with  selections  from  the  Church-of- 
En gland  Liturgy,  very  impressively 
read  by  the  curate,  Mr.  Granger;  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  those  earnest  prayers 
and  simply  eloquent  sermons  which 
we  all  learned  to  love  so  much.  New- 
man Hall's  manner  in  his  own  pulpit 
is  very  quiet,  dignified,  and  persuasive, 
rather  than  energetic.  His  subject  on 
this  occasion  was:  "  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,"  and,  in  his  usual  logical 
method,  he  showed  how  even  a  loving, 
reconciled  God  still  may  have  some- 
thing against  each  of  his  children ; 
ending  with  the  eloquent  assertion, 
that  we  have  nothing  against  him. 

Surrey  Chapel,  called  by  Thackeray 
"  an  ugly  rotunda,"  is  built  of  brick, 
which  London  smoke  has  rendered 
dingy  outside;  while  the  gas  with 
which  it  is  warmed  as  well  as  lighted 
has  turned  all  the  inside  coloring  to  a 
dusky  gray.  It  has  sixteen  sides  and 


angles.  The  galleries  nearly  cover  the 
area,  and  the  pulpit  is  almost  in  the 
centre.  The  pews  are  high,  and  the 
aisles  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible 
for  more  than  a  single  person  to  walk 
through  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  congregation  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  working-men  and  tradesmen, 
with  scatterings  of  those  who  from 
personal  friendship  to  its  pastor,  or 
the  attractions  of  old  association,  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  West  End  or 
other  distant  regions,  in  order  to 
attend  its  services,  or  join  in  its  work. 
Several  American  families,  also  tem- 
porarily resident  in  London,  choose 
to  consider  him  as  their  minister, 
who,  by  his  candid  representations 
and  pacificatory  efforts,  has  done  so 
much  towards  strengthening  the 
weakened  bonds  of  amity  between 
the  two  nations.  For  their  benefit, 
perhaps,  he  always  inserts  in  the 
Litany  these  words,  — 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  watch 
over  and  protect  our  countrymen 
scattered  abroad  in  the  British  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  service  is  partially  choral, 
which  gives  some  oifence  to  other  in- 
dependents :  but  the  choir  sing  well ; 
the  whole  congregation  sustain  their 
parts  with  vigor  and  energy ;  and  Mr. 
Hall  considers  this  a  more  congrega- 
tional method  of  conducting  worship 
than  when  the  minister  alone  speaks, 
and  the  people  listen. 

The  sermon  over,  we  retreated 
to  the  vestry-room,  and  there  before  a 
bright  little  English  fire  spent  the 
two  hours  which  intervened  before 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Sunday 
schools. 

There  are  thirteen  of  these ;  and  it 
was  a  very  pretty  and  touching  sight  to 
see  them  all  assembled,  —  some  three 
thousand  children  filling  every  nook, 
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—  and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  different  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Hall's,  of  course,  were  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive,  as  he 
told  the  story  of  a  strayed  lamb  on 
the  Westmoreland  Hills,  and  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  its  reclamation ; 
and  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  and 
the  children  all  burst  simultaneously 
into  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  ?  " 
an  overpowering  rush  of  home-recol- 
lections seemed  to  annihilate  the  great 
ocean  which  rolls  so  savagely  between 
me  and  my  little  ones,  whom  I  hope 
to  see  some  time  gathered  at  that 
river  of  whose  silver  spray  I  have 
so  often  heard  them  sing. 

We  next  turned  our  steps,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  elders,  — 
a  genuine  result  of  street-preaching, 
by  the  way,  —  to  the  teachers'  tea- 
meeting  at  one  of  the  schoolrooms. 
So  many  of  the  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers live  at  a  distance,  that  those  who 
desire  to  assist  in  the  evening  work 
find  it  impossible  to  go  to  their  homes 
and  return :  so  a  plain  tea  is  provided 
for  them ;  and  social  converse  on  topics 
connected  with  their  work,  with  Chris- 
tian character  or  experience,  fills  up 
the  time.  On  the  evening  of  our  visit, 
'  Christian  patience '  was  the  especial 
subject  under  consideration,  and  many 
things  worthy  of  thought  and  remem- 
brance were  said.  An  atmosphere 
of  subdued  sociability  prevailed,  which, 
while  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  sacred  time,  went  near  to  ex- 
press the  apostle's  idea,  "  Behold  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another  ! " 

At  six  we  followed  our  escort 
through  one  of  the  worst  districts  of 
London,  technically  called  "  The  Mint 
Yard,"  to  a  cellar  where  twenty  or 
thirty  young  men  were  assembled 
before  setting  out  for  their  evening 
labors.  The  "  kitchen  "  was  clean, 
warm,  and  light,  and  contained  a  small 


library,  table,  and  benches.  Over  the 
table  is  its  motto,  in  large  letters, 
"  Jesus  only  ; "  and  in  its  various  uses 
for  meetings,  sewing-schools,  &c.,  but 
more  especially  as  a  quiet  spot  in 
which  those  who  are  anxiously  seeking 
everlasting  life  may  be  pointed  to 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,"  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  neighborhood. 

The  young  men  constitute  Rowland 
Hill's  "  Instruction  Society,"  which  is, 
I  believe,  a  unique  feature  in  London 
work.  Its  object  is  to  reach  the 
"  lodging-houses,"  where  beggars, 
tramps,  costermongers,  and  ragamuf- 
fins of  all  kinds,  may  secure  a  bed 
and  the  privilege  of  a  common  kitchen- 
fire  and  light  on  the  payment  of  one 
or  two  pence  a  night,  and  "no  ques- 
tions asked."  After  a  fervent  prayer 
on  their  evening's  labors,  —  sounding 
strangely  enough  in  such  a  place  as 
that,  —  the  young  workers  were  sent 
forth  like  the  "  seventy  of  old,"  two 
and  two,  by  Mr.  Goodman,  their  su- 
perintendent, who  then  accompanied 
us  on  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
various  stations.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience long  to  be  remembered,  as 
we  stood  outside  and  looked  into  the 
warmly  -  lighted  kitchens,  studying 
faces  where  want,  sorrow,  hard  work, 
and  crime  had  left  ineffaceable  traces. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  there 
congregated,  many  of  whom  never 
come  under  any  other  good  influences. 
Some  were  mending  their  clothes, 
some  cooking  their  suppers,  some 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  some  reading 
secular  newspapers,  or  publications  of 
a  worse  nature.  Rags  were  the  usual 
uniform ;  and  pipes  supplied  a  very 
necessary  antidote  to  the  foul  air  and 
vile  odors.  Into  these  strangely-con- 
stituted congregations  the  two  young 
evangelists  would  enter,  take  their 
stand,  and  commence  some  familiar 
hymn.  Gradually  one  voice  after 
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another  would  take  up  the  strain ;  a 
new  expression  would  come  over 
crime-hardened  faces  ;  and  angelic 
words  of  praise  answered  St.  James's 
question,  as  from  "  the  same  mouth 
proceeded  blessing  and  cursing." 
Never  before  did  I  so  fully  realize  the 
wonderful  capabilities  of  that  "  ever- 
lasting gospel"  which  was  especially 
sent  to  the  «  poor  "  and  the  "  lost ; " 
which  can  transform  lions  into  lambs, 
and  transport  beggars  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  Usually  the  attention 
was  good  ;  at  least  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance, though  some  continued  their 
own  employments ;  and  there  was  a 
constant  going  out  and  in,  in  defiance 
of  the  etiquette  which  'usually  governs 
religious  assemblies. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Goodman  ad- 
dressed the  various  crouching  figures 
we  met  outside,  shivering  in  corners, 
and  striving  to  hide  their  rags  in  the 
obscurity  of  night.  Entirely  void  of 
condescension,  his  perfectly  respectful 
words  could  not  fail  to  minister  to  the 
self-respect  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  while  in  the  most 
natural  and  unaffected  way  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  pointing  suf- 
ferers here  to  the  home  where  suf- 
fering shall  be  unknown.  One  ex- 
ample may  suffice :  — 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  Good  -  evening,  Mr.  Goodman  : 
they're  building  us  a  grand  new 
lodging-house  over  there." 

"Not  half  so  grand  as  the  one 
that's  preparing  for  you  up  above." 

"  But  there'll  be  a  fine  room  here 
in  which  to  learn  aboiit  that." 

"Then  I  hope  you'll  always  find 
the  Lord  in  it." 

Mr.  Goodman  has  been  eighteen 
years  in  this  work :  he  is  a  cheery, 
pleasant-looking  man  of  about  forty- 
five,  so  known  and  respected,  and, 


above  all,  so  confided  in  by  the  poor, 
that  he  is  safe  at  any  hour,  even  in 
parts  of  London  where  policemen  dare 
not  venture  singly. 

We  visited  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
lodging-houses,  and  then  spent  a  short 
time  at  one  of  the  Surrey  ragged- 
schools.  There  are  four  of  these; 
two  taught  on  Sundays,  and  the  others 
every  day  in  the  week.  Such  a  crowd 
of  ragged  and  forlorn  little  wretches 
as  were  there,  crowded  together  on 
benches,  twenty-five  at  least  assigned 
to  one  young  teacher,  whose  clean 
face  seemed  the  badge  of  aristocracy 
which  distinguished  her  from  her 
charge  !  The  room  was  packed  to  over- 
flowing ;  while  the  multitude  without, 
to  whom  admission  was  of  necessity 
denied,  more  than  outnumbered  the 
hosts  within. 

We  had  one  more  institution  to 
visit ;  —  the  Children's  Mission, —  be- 
fore taking  our  places  to  listen  to  the 
great  evening  sermon  to  young  men, 
on  "  That  old  serpent."  This  is  a  soci- 
ety which  owes  its  origin,  in  part,  to 
the.  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  our  coun- 
tryman: its  object  is  to  hold  special 
services  for  children.  The  two  prin- 
cipal meetings  are  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  St.  Jude's,  Mildrnay  Park;  but 
there  are  several  others  carried  on 
under  its  auspices,  both  on  Sunday 
and  week-day  evenings,  by  men  who 
have  been  found  to  be  specially  adapt- 
ed to  interest  little  ones ;  and  crowds 
of  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  attend  them. 

After  evening  service,  a  pleasant 
little  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the 
lecture-room  ;  and  so  closed  our  privi- 
leged day  and  Surrey  Chapel. 

In  connection  with  this  church, 
there  are  many  outside  agencies. 
Three  missionaries  have  stations, 
where  the  congregations  assembling 
in  mission-rooms  are  rapidly  growing 
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into  churches ;  four  or  five  street- 
preachers  are  constantly  at  work; 
benevolent  societies,  sewing-societies, 
Bible-women,  sick-nurses,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
belong  to  Surrey  Chapel ;  while  pastors 
and  people  seem  all  so  knit  together 
in  that  closest  of  all  bonds,  — work  for 
Christ,  —  that  it  seems  the  best  illus- 
tration I  have  ever  seen  of  what  every 
"  congregation  of  faithful  men"  should 
be,  —  "a  living  church." 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  SUN. 

AT  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, during  the  last  three  months, 
photographs  of  the  sun  have  been 
taken  almost  daily. 

The  telescope  used  is  an  invention 
of  Professor  Winlock.  The  object- 
glass  is  not  achromatic ;  but  the  result- 
ing want  of  distinctness  of  the  image 
at  the  focus  is  remedied  by  the  great 
focal  distance,  which  ranges  from 
thirty-eight  feet  six  inches  for  actinic 
rays  to  more  than  forty  feet  for  the 
heating  rays.  It  is  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  gives,  at  its 
focus,  an  image  of  the  sun  four  and 
a  fourth  inches  in  diameter. 

The  telescope  tube  is  of  ordinary 
tin  pipe,  blackened  on  the  inside. 

The  telescope  is  mounted  perma- 
nently, in  a  position  nearly  horizontal ; 
and  the  image  of  the  sun  is  reflected 
into  it  from  a  surface  of  plate-glass, 
ground  perfectly  flat.  This  plate- 
glass  mirror  is  slightly  wedge-shaped, 
that  the  reflections  of  the  two  sur- 
faces may  not  be  confused  with  each 
other;  and  is  capable  of  being  moved 
in  any  direction  required.  From  such 
a  mirror,  about  one-tenth  the  light 
coming  from  the  sun  is  reflected. 
With  this  proportion  of  the  sun's 
light  entering  the  telescope,  through 
an  aperture  at  the  objective  two 


inches  in  diameter, —  and  this  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  give  the 
best  pictures, — an  exposure  almost 
absolutely  instantaneous  is  required. 
This  exposure  is  given  by  drawing 
across  the  front  of  the  objective  glass, 
by  means  of  a  rubber  spring,  a  slide 
containing  a  rectangular  opening, 
the  width  of  which  may  be  adjusted 
at  pleasure.  With  a  two-inch  aper- 
ture, an  opening  in  the  slide  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide  has  been  found 
to  give  the  best  results  in  attaining 
the  proper  time  of  exposure  for  the 
sensitized  plate. 

Different  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  moisture 
present,  modify  the  time  of  exposure 
required,  and  also  affect  in  a  marked 
degree  the  definiteness  of  the  picture. 
In  general,  much  dampness  and  a  low 
barometric  pressure  are  unfavorable. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  this  telescope  are  very  encoura- 
ging. Not  only  are  the  spots  and 
faculce  brought  out  in  the  pictures 
very  sharply,  but,  under  favorable 
conditions,  the  granular  surface  of  the 
sun  can  be  photographed. 


TYPE-SETTING. 

ISTo  problem  has  proved  more  fas- 
cinating in  the  mechanics  than  that 
which  proposes  to  supply  apparatus 
for  the  work  of  setting  type  more  rap- 
idly. This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  complicated  processes 
in  which  man's  hand  and  brain  can 
engage  together;  but  it  is  achieved 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity,  that, 
by  a  careless  use  of  language,  people 
call  it  mechanical,  as  if  nothing  but 
machinery  worked  rapidly. 

Printers  are  an  ingenious  people 
also ;  and,  as  they  stand  or  sit  all  day 
at  the  case,  steadily  working  on  "  Dr. 
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Dawdle's  fifth  volume  of  the  History 
of  Antinomianism,"  or  something 
equally  sedative,  they  have  much  time 
to  consider  methods  for  abridging  their 
own  work.  Authors  of  ingenuity  watch 
it,  and  try  the  same  experiment.  Hence 
comes  the  annual  announcement  of 
a  new  machine  for  type-setting. 

In  a  little  pamphlet,  printed  by 
Mr.  Orren  L.  Brown,  he  gives  some 
account  of  these  attempts.  Of  ten  or 
twelve  which  have  been  patented  in 
this  country,  four  have  been  brought 
to  public  notice,  —  the  "  Mitchell,"  the 
"Alden,"  the  "Houston,"  and  the 
"Felt."  Of  each  of  these,  he  gives 
some  description. 

With  regard  to  all  of  them,  we  sup- 
pose there  is  the  same  difficulty.  They 
undoubtedly  do  their  work  well  in  one 
sense  ;  the  "  Felt  "  machine  is  cer- 
tainly a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  But  if 
your  machine  is  itself  expensive  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  besides  being 
delicate  of  construction  and  easily  dis- 
ordered, it  does  not  achieve  what  is 
needed  by  a  machine,  unless  it  vastly 
increase  the  rapidity  of  performance 
possible  without  it.  Men,  alas !  are 
cheap ;  women  and  boys,  alas !  are 
still  cheaper ;  and  a  complicated  and 
expensive  machine,  though  it  should 
save  the  work  of  one,  or  even  of  two, 
compositors,  is  not  so  cheap  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  Brown,  whose  pamphlet  we 
have  cited,  has  now  approached  the 
problem  in  a  wholly  diiferent  way.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  his  pamphlet,  that  he 
does  not  attempt  complicated  machin- 
ery, nor  expect  to  get  along  without 
brains  in  the  heads  of  his  compositors. 
It  is  rather  a  change  in  the  case  and 
composing  stick,  than  a  machine, 
which  he  has  invented.  Here  is  his 
own  description :  — 

"BROWN'S  TYPE-SETTER. — The  setter 
comprises  a  case,  a  stick,  and  a  justifier. 


The  case  consists  of  a  series  of  grooves,  or 
channels,  ranged  side  by  side,  each  just 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  line  of  type. 
There  is  no  limit  to  this  case,  either  in  the 
number  of  channels,  or  their  length.  In 
these  channels,  the  types  stand  upon  their 
fuet ;  and  the  case  is  set  at  such  an  angle 
that  they  slide  downward  by  their  own 
gravity,  and  rest  upon  the  bar  which  closes 
the  lower  ends.  Across  the  foot  a  shield 
is  placed,  provided  with  openings  for  the 
types  to  pass  through  as  they  are  set ;  and 
an  index,  showing  the  letters  and  sorts 
which  the  case  contains.  Corresponding 
openings  in  the  rear  allow  the  tongue, 
which  forces  out  the  letter,  to  enter. 

"  Below  and  in  front  of  the  case,  sliding 
back  and  forth  upon  a  track  at  the  will  of 
the  operator,  is  the  stick,  or  mechanical 
hand,  which  takes  the  letters  from  the  case. 
The  stick  consists  of  a  semicircular  groove 
for  receiving  the  type,  and  a  lever  or  key 
for  operating  it.  The  uppermost  end  of 
the  stick  forms  an  indicator,  pointing  to 
the  index  upon  the  shield.  The  key  is 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  tongue,  or 
plunger,  for  lifting  the  type ;  and  the  other 
forms  a  handle  for  working  it.  The  whole 
weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  it  is  moved 
with  the  greatest  ease  from  letter  to  let- 
ter. The  operator,  seizing  the  handle  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  runs  it  nearly  oppo- 
site the  letter  to  be  taken.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged with  an  adjusting  gauge  that  no 
greater  accuracy  of  stroke  is  required  than 
in  playing  a  piano.  As  the  handle  of  the 
key  is  depressed,  a  type  is  thrust  out  into 
the  stick.  As  the  handle  is  raised  again, 
a  "follower"  pushes  the  type  just  lifted 
sufficiently  down  the  channel  to  allow  the 
next  one  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 
This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  stick  is 
full,  when  it  is  run  to  one  end  of  the  track, 
and  the  line  slipped  into  the  justifier. 
The  stick  is  then  ready  for  another  line  ; 
and,  when  several  are  set,  they  are  broken 
up  and  justified  by  hand." 

The  case  and  stick  thus  used  have 
been  in  use  for  four  years  in  regular 
work.  A  "'distributer"  has  now 
been  added  to  it,  —  a  curious  rotat- 
ing ring,  into  which  lines  of  type  are 
fed,  and  from  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  the 
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rest,  flow  out  in  their  pre-ordained 
channels  into  the  setter,  where  their 
career  of  usefulness  begins  again. 

The  claim  as  to  speed  for  this  new 
contrivance  is  thus  made :  — 

"  Of  this  we  have  not  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  give  any  thing  like  the  limit ;  but 
we  can  give  the  results  which  very  little 
practice  has  obtained.  The  first  work 
done  with  the  machine  was  done  by  the 
inventor,  who  is  not  a  practical  printer. 
He  was  able  to  set  and  justify  one  thou- 
sand ems  of  solid  brevier  the  first  hour. 
The  next  operator  was  a  boy  of  about  sev- 
enteen, who  had  never  before  seen  the  ma- 
chine, and  had  never  set  a  type.  The 
first  hour,  he  set  eight  hundred ;  and  the 
fifth  hour,  twelve  hundred. 

"  The  setter  now  uses  long  primer,  a 
much  leaner  type  than  the  brevier  former- 
ly used,  which  fact  materially  modifies  the 
results  produced.  The  operator  who  has 
set  the  greater  part  of  this  book  can  set 
with  the  machine  two  thousand  ems  an 
hour  with  as  much  ease  as  he  can  set  one 
thousand  by  hand.  When,  in  the  middle 
of  the  work,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick, 


we  employed  a  compositor  who  had  never 
before  seen  the  machine.  He  was  able,  the 
first  hour,  without  instruction,  to  learn  the 
machine,  and  set  six  hundred  ems  of  solid 
long  primer.  The  best  he  could  do  by 
hand  with  the  same  copy  and  type  was 
one  thousand.  The  sixth  hour  he  set 
twelve  hundred. 

"  We  have  now  a  young  lady  who  never 
before  saw  the  machine,  nor  even  a  type. 
She  was  able  in  the  first  hour  to  learn 
the  machine,  and  set  six  hundred  ems." 

The  most  rapid  setting  on  record 
with  the  old  case  and  stick  is  two 
thou  and  ems  in  an  hour. 

We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  this 
ingenious  contrivance  is  the  ultimate 
solution  of  a  difficult  and  very  impor- 
tant problem  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Brown's  experiments  have 
been  pushed  in  the  right  direction ; 
that  composition  is  to  be  made  more 
rapid  by  improving  the  tools  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  compositor, 
and  not  in  trying  to  invent  a  machine 
which  shall  do  without  him. 


NOTE.  — "CADOT'S  PASS." 

IN  the  August  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  in  the  article  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  I  stated  that  "In  Chief-Engineer  Johnson's  Report  of  1867,  .  .  .  Cadot's 
Pass  is  represented  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains." This,  I  find,  is  not  a  correct  statement.  The  route  described  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
Report,  as  crossing  the  mountains  at  Cadot's  Pass,  is  only  assumed  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  distance  and  cost  of  construction.  I  had  both  slightly  mistaken  Mr. 
Johnson's  meaning  in  reading  the  Report,  and  stated,  more  strongly  than  I  intended, 
the  impression  on  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Johnson  explicitly  says,  in  the  same  Report  (p.  27),  "It  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  route  upon  which  the  computation  of  cost  is  made  is  either  the  cheapest  or  best. 
Changes  may  be  made  in  the  route  which  it  is  certain  are  practicable ;  and  to  secure 
the  best  location  for  the  road,  the  whole  ground  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
charter  should  be  carefully  examined." 

Evidently  the  Chief  Engineer  did  not  intend,  with  the  imperfect  surveys  made  in 
1867,  to  give  preference  to  any  particular  route;  and  I  regret  having  inadvertently 
placed  him  in  a  false  position.  G.  M.  STEELE. 
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"  It  ifl  written,  that  the  old  good  name  of  a  man  is  soon  gone  and  passed  when  it  is  not  newed.77 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

"  I  CANNOT  bear  to  think  of  dear  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  Just 
think  of  our  beautiful  Bois  all  hacked  away,  and  oxen,  ready  for 
slaughter,  corralled  among  the  stumps  of  its  ruin." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it  any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  I  have 
to  think  of  it,  if  it  is  only  to  wonder  what  you  will  do  without  any 
October  fashions.  Will  you  tell  me  what  M.  Thiers  fortified  it  for, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  have  it  stand  a  siege  ?  There  were  plenty  of 
people  who  begged  him  not  to :  all  the  liberals  in  Paris  and  out  of 
Paris  begged  him  not  to.  Why  did  he  build  these  forts,  if,  as  soon 
as  war  came,  he  meant  to  skip  round,  and  say,  '  Let's  stop  playing ; 
we're  tired,  and  we  will  leave  off. ' : 

"  Oh,  dear,  don't  ask  me  !  What  do  I  know  about  M.  Thiers,  or 
what  do  I  care  ?  What  I  care  about  is  my  poor,  dear  Paris ;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  desolation,  —  my  nice 
Madame  Mellier  without  an  order,  our  pleasant  Alexis  digging 
gravel  by  the  side  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  and  nobody  at  the  varittes  !  — 
I  tell  you,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it." 

"  Then,  as  I  said  before,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it,  if  I  were  you  ; 
but,  really,  seeing  it  is  a  weight  you  cannot  bear,  and  which  crushes 
you  to  the  ground,  you  seem  quite  lively  under  it.  Shall  I  give  you 
another  cut  from  this  partridge?  " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  heartless  ?  Do  you  pretend  that  you  do  not 
care  ?  Have  you  no  bowels  of  mercy,  even  for  your  poor  Kangaroos, 
and  Emus,  and  Chimpanzees,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes?  If  you 
dp  not  care  for  Alexis,  and  for  Felicie,  you  might,  at  least,  have 
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some  mercy  on  them.     Or  do  you  think  they  have  eaten  du  foin 
defendu?" 

"  My  dear  child,  I  don't  doubt  they  have  eaten  what  was  given  to 
them  :  and  I  certainly  hope  that  they  will  have  enough  to  eat  as  the 
siege  goes  on  ;  and  that  no  devouring  mobiles,  tired  of  salt-horse,  will 
pick  them,  bone  from  bone,  some  morning  before  the  siege  is  over.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  them,  and  for  Madame  Mellier,  and  for  Alexis. 
The  man,  thank  God,  is  greater  than  humanity.  I  only  say,  as  I  said 
before,  that  the  Emus,  and  Chimpanzees,  and  Alexis,  and  Madame 
Mellier  are  suffering  from  the  company  they  keep.  Here  is  M. 
Thiers,  who  is  a  highly  respectable  member  of  society,  and  I  wish  we 
had  him  here  at  breakfast  now.  With  his  eyes  open,  when  he  was 
prime  minister  of  France,  he  determined  that  Paris  should  live  and 
die  on  this  theory  of  wars  and  fortifications.  I  do  not  believe,  any 
more  than  you  do,  that  it  is  the  true  theory ;  but  he  trusted  in  it,  and 
all  of  your  friends,  the  glove-makers,  and  the  ballet-dancers,  and  the 
foresters  out  in  the  Bois,  believed  in  it  too.  All  the  respectful  repre- 
sentations made  by  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Charles  Buxton,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  on  the  subject,  didn't  so  much  as  get  an  answer.  Nay,  I 
learn  from  4  OLD  AND  NEW/  that,  even  as  late  as  last  July,  when 
Madame  Sass  sang  '  Aux  armes,  citoyens,'1  the  glove-makers  and  the 
keepers  of  the  Emus  applauded  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  if,  indeed, 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  tickets,  —  fifteen  francs,  I  believe 
I  gave  for  mine.  They  pull  the  string  of  the  shower-bath,  and  they 
must  not  be  surprised  if  cold  water  comes  down." 

"  George,  you  talk  like  a  brute.  I  will  not  say  another  word  to  you. 
Let  me  give  you  some  coffee  ;  you  have  only  had  one  cup.  Don't  you 
see  that  these  poor  people  could  not  help  themselves  ?  They  had  no 
tickets  to  the  opera  even,  as  you  are  obliged  to  confess.  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about  it ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  they  ever  voted  for  your 
horrid  old  M.  Thiers,  or  to  have  the  forts  built.  They  are  simple, 
hard-working  people  in  Paris,  who  are  as  little  responsible  for  the 
state  of  things  there  as  if  they  were  picking  cranberries  at  Cotuit ; 
and  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  dear  little  Rigolette,  for  instance,  to 
have  a  great  hissing  shell  come  banging  through  the  roof  of  her  at- 
tic, to  break  her  mignonette  pots  into  forty  pieces." 

"  When  we  began,  it  wasn't  Rigolette  and  the  glove-makers  that 
we  were  so  sorry  for :  it  was  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  and  the  shops 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  —  Breast  or  thigh  ? —  But  I  scorn  to  hold  you  to 
one  horn  or  the  other  ;  the  truth  remains,  that  none  of  these  people 
are  individuals.  They  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  lump ;  and  in  the 
lump,  as  we  all  know,  Paris  has  elected  a  line  of  life  for  which  no 
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reliable  prophecy  has  ever  promised  perpetuity.  This  all  reminds  me 
how  William  Greene  used  to  say,  that  somebody  who  could  speak 
French  well  enough  ought  to  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
preach  to  them  of  4  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come.'  There  will  be  pretty  loud  preaching  of  'judgment  to  come  ' 
in  tolerably  intelligible  language,  if  all  signs  tell  true.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  escaped,  in  the  long  run,  without  more  practice  of 
righteousness  and  moderation." 

"  None  the  less  do  I  hope  it  will  be  escaped,  and  so  do  you." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  prove  that  there 
are  ten  righteous  men  there,  with  grit  enough,  and  self-control 
enough,  to  hold  in  hand  this  ring-tailed,  roaring  mob  of  Reds  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  your  refinement,  next  door  to  your 
Rigolettes  ;  and,  if  there  are  ten,  why,  the  city  will  be  saved.  But  no 
thanks  to  M.  Thiers  and  his  system  of  fortifications.  I  notice,  with 
some  dissatisfaction,  that,  now  that  system  is  to  be  tested,  he  keeps 
himself  on  the  outside." 

u  My  dear  George,  what  do  I  care  for  M.  Thiers  ?  I  don't  believe 
Alexis  ever  heard  his  name." 

"  Do  you  suppose  Alexis  ever  happened  to  be  present,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  at  a  place  where  he  heard  them  read,  Tons  ceux  qui  pren- 
dront  Tepee  periront  par  Vepee?1  Or  do  you  think  the  day  that  was 
read  he  was  reserving  himself  to  hear  '  Barbe-Bleu '  in  the  even- 
ing?" 

"  My  poor  Alexis  !  I  will  not  have  him  abused  so.  When  they  read 
the  Scripture  in  the  morning,  he  was  bringing  you  your  coffee  and 
cold  chicken  ;  and  while  they  were  acting  '  Barbe-Bleu '  in  the  even- 
ing, his  apron  was  just  as  white,  and  he  was  just  as  good-natured, 
as  he  carried  old  Mrs.  Converse  her  hot  toast  and  tea  over  those 
eighty-seven  stairs." 

"  Then  Alexis  will  come  out  all  right,  whatever  happens  to  Paris ; 
and  perhaps  you  and  I  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  not  his  Paris  to 
reconstruct  for  him.  It  is  higher  power  than  his  or  ours  which  will 

"  '  Chase  back  the  shadows  gray  and  old 

Of  the  dead  ages  from  his  way ; 
And  let  hopeful  eyes  behold 

The  dawn  of  God's  millennial  day.'  " 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  52. 
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THE    FKENCH  AEMY. 


BY     EDOUABD     LABOULAYE. 


[WE  know  no  more  terrible  prophecy  of 
impending  evil  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  paper  by  Laboulaye,  which  is  a 
part  of  an  elaborate  study  published  by 
him,  only  in  December  last,  on  the  medical 
practice  in  the  French  army  and  in  that  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  crash  of  the 
present  summer  is  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
statements  of  his,  which,  at  the  moment, 
might  have  been  used  to  avert  the  ruin* 
We  shall  publish,  at  our  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  other  part  of  his  paper,  which 
relates  to  the  medical  practice  in  our  own 
armies. 

In  a  shorter  article,  published  on  the 
1st  of  August,  since  the  war  began,  Michel 
Chevalier  confirms  M.  Laboulaye's  state- 
ments, and  shows  that  no  reform  had  then 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
French  armies.] 

THOSE  princes  of  modern  times  who 
make  war  with  so  little  compunction, 
merely  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
their  kingdom  or  increase  their  own 
reputation,  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stand-point  of  their  ancestors. 
They  never  suspect  how  much  ideas 
have  changed ;  for,  in  that  case,  they 
could  not  bring  down  upon  themselves 
such  a  terrible  responsibility.  For- 
merly, in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
people  were  mere  ciphers.  Public 
opinion  was  disregarded,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  it  went  hand  in  hand 
with  war  and  absolute  power.  Take 
the  most  serious  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  study 
their  preachers,  their  moralists,  and 
jurists;  consider  the  opposition  of 
Attorney-General  Seguier  in  1776 
(under  the  sanction  of  Parliament) 
to  that  decree  of  Turgot,  abolishing 
the  labor  statute,  — in  every  thing  is 
seen  the  underlying  principles  of  the 


monarchical  system.  The  clergy 
served  the  State  by  its  prayers,  the 
nobility  by  its  sword ;  the  people  were 
born  to  labor  and  pay  taxes,  — but  mili- 
tary service  was  not  part  of  their  du- 
ties. It  may  be  inferred  that  Louis 
XIV.  had  only  nobles  in  his  service  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  officer  was  the 
only  noble,  he  was  also  the  sole  per- 
son of  any  consideration.  The  rank 
and  file  were  made  up  of  German  and 
Hungarian  horsemen,  Swiss  regi- 
ments, and  French  troops;  of  which 
all,  save  the  militia,  were  mere  mer- 
cenaries, who  were  paid  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  beaten,  or  killed  if 
necessary. 

Since  the  revolution,  all  is  changed. 
There  is  no  respect  in  which  our  ar- 
mies resemble  those  of  the  old  regime  ; 
they  are  made  better  and  stronger  in 
character.  The  soldier  of  to-day  is 
no  longer  a  lost  being,  picked  up  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness,  but 
a  citizen,  paying  the  heaviest  possible 
tax,  that  of  his  own  blood;  while  his 
wealthier  or  more  fortunate  neighbor 
escapes  unharmed. 

The  soldier  is  our  capital.  This  is 
an  English  word,  used  from"  no  want 
of  feeling,  but  in  order  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  a  selfish  community  to  the 
condition  of  the  soldier.  To-day,  from 
the  advance  made  in  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  war  has  become  one  branch 
of  industry.  However  much  we  may 
detest  this  art  of  destruction,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  admit,  that  power  be- 
longs to  the  nation  which  can  muster 
the  greatest  force  of  ships  and  cannon, 
and  can  arm  and  support  the  largest 
number  of  men.  In  the  Crimean  war, ' 
Russia  was  not  a  match  for  the  com- 
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bined  strength  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  when  her  men  and  money  gave 
out,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  sue 
for  peace.  A  soldier  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one,  chosen  from  the  hardiest 
of  his  age,  sent  to  do  battle  with 
the  enemy,  represents  courage  and 
strength.  Whether  sick  or  dead,  he 
is  a  loss  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  to- 
day, when  railroads  and  public  credit 
make  it  so  easy  to  put  into  the  field 
all  the  force  which  a  people  can  arm, 
no  nation,  France  least  of  all,  ought  to 
throw  away  thoughtlessly  this  living 
capital.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  we  do 
not  increase  in  population  so  rapidly 
as  our  neighbors.  This  may  be  owing 
to  various  causes,  —  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  com- 
petition in  all  the  professions,  the  high 
price  of  living,  the  absence  of  colonies, 
which  facilitate  marriage  by  present- 
ing some  outlet  for  human  activity; 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  our  military  power. 
Our  rivals  are  constantly  gaining  in 
power ;  and,  in  a  time  of  warfare, 
numbers  are  an  important  element  of 
strength.  France  should  save  her 
soldiers  to  the  utmost;  if  from  no 
other  motive,  at  least  from  considera- 
tion of  her  own  wealth  and  power. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  of 
our  armies  explains  the  interest  felt 
to-day,  not  only  in  the  soldiers  who 
fall  in  battle,  but,  still  more,  in  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  fill  our  hospi- 
tals. We  wish,  now,  to  know  precise- 
ly the  number  and  character  of  the 
wounds,  the  nature  of  the  diseases ; 
we  would  assure  ourselves  that  those 
who  gave  their  all  to  their  country 
shall  never  be  without  our  care.  It  is 
a  noble  work,  the  glory  of  our  age, 
though  wholly  neglected  by  our  fathers. 
In  full  sympathy  with  this  general 
spirit  are  the  two  late  publications  of 
Dr.  Chenu,  an  honor  not  only  to  the 


author,  but  the  government  by  which 
they  were  encouraged.  The  govern- 
ment is  sometimes  accused  of  perpet- 
uating the  errors  of  the  past,  and  con- 
cealing from  the  nation  what  it  ought 
to  know ;  but,  in  reading  these  books, 
we  find  no  such  fault.  Dr.  Chenu 
has  laid  before  us  all  the  facts.  He 
states,  that  during  the  Crimean  war 
alone,  eighteen  subordinate  officers, 
employed  for  ten  months,  sent  out 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bulletins,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  stating  for  every  sick  or 
wounded  person  the  Christian  name, 
surname,  age,  birthplace,  rank,  date  of 
wound  or  disease,  ambulance  or  hos- 
pital where  he  was  conveyed,  opera- 
tions performed,  the  principal  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  of  the  disease, 
whether  death  or  recovery.  To  ar- 
range these  materials  in  order,  and 
deduce  the  proper  lesson,  required 
three  years  of  constant  labor.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  Academy  of 
Science,  in  1866,  discerning  the  value 
of  statistics,  in  lk  Kapport  sur  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  Crimee,"  should  have  con- 
gratulated itself  on  the  completion  of 
so  great  and  beautiful  a  work.  "  La 
Statistique  Medico-Chirugicale,  de  la 
Campagne  d'  Italic,"  a  work  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  the  "  Board  of 
Health  for  our  Armies,"  is  an  equally 
complete  work.  For  the  first  time, 
we  have  really  known  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  our  soldiers ;  it  only 
remains  for  France  to  do  her  duty. 

This  duty  is  arduous  ;  for  these  in- 
exorable figures  make  a  grievous  reve- 
lation. With  a  courage  which  we  can- 
not too  much  admire,  M.  Chenu  has 
torn  away  all  disguises,  and  left  our 
national  self-love  with  none  of  its 
wonted  protections.  The  arrangement 
of  our  armies  is  not  a  subject  on  which 
our  rivals  will  envy  us,  even  though  it 
may  be  true  that  the  French  soldier 
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has  no  equal  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Neither  in  peace  nor  war  has  the 
French  soldier  that  care  to  which  he  is 
entitled ;  in  this  respect,  we  fall  far 
below  the  English  and  American  peo- 
ples. 

In  a  time  of  peace,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  soldier  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  we  ought  to  increase  our 
rations  of  meat  by  forty  or  fifty  gram- 
mes (about  an  ounce  and  a  half). 
While  we  give  our  sailors  abundant 
food,  our  soldiers  are  reduced  to  the 
most  scanty  rations ;  and,  of  that, 
there  is  not  sufficient  variety.  Magen- 
die  long  ago  demonstrated,  that  the 
health  was  affected  where  the  diet  was 
too  uniform.  In  this,  we  might  imitate 
the  custom  of  the  navy,  and  introduce 
cheese,  sourkraut,  smoked  or  salt  fish, 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  &c.  The  strength 
of  our  sailors  comes  from  a  variety  of 
causes :  but  the  character  of  their 
food  is  one  of  them  ;  and  the  army 
might  use  this  lesson  with  profit. 
Another  necessary  condition  of  health 
is  personal  cleanliness.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  is  neglected  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  army ;  it  is  ignored  alto- 
gether. The  soldiers  have  water 
given  them  for  washing,  but  no  towels; 
and,  generally,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, they  use,  instead,  their  sheets, 
shirts,  and  handkerchiefs.  In  old 
times,  the  Romans  would  not  build 
their  barracks  without  establishing 
warm  baths  ;  now-a-days,  our  soldiers 
have  never  seen  them ;  they  are  not 
even  accustomed  to  washing  their  feet. 
What  must  be  the  air  in  the  room 
where  they  sleep  ?  and  who  can  resist 
such  a  tainted  atmosphere?  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  many  of  our  barracks 
are  very  small,  too  limited  to  supply 
the  necessary  amount  of  fresh  air,  and 
you  will  understand  the  reason  of  the 
ravages  made  among  our  young  men 
by  consumption  and  fever.  Nature  will 


avenge  herself  for  contempt  shown  to 
her  laws.  While  the  average  mortal- 
ity of  the  French  people  is  annually 
five  out  of  every  hundred,  that  of  the 
French  army,  which  should  be  the 
strongest  part  of  us,  is  ten  out  of  every 
hundred. 

If  mortality  is  so  great  in  a  time  of 
peace,  what  must  it  be  in  a  time  of 
war?  The  Crimean  expedition  is  a 
sufficient  answer.  Our  whole  loss  was 
95,615 :  the  number  left  on  the  battle- 
field was  but  10,240  ;  and  the  number 
of  those  who  died  in  consequence  of 
their  wounds  only  about  as  many, 
making  together  a  total  of  about  20,- 
000.  Sickness,  then,  carried  off  about 
75,000  men  !  Comparing  this  with 
the  mean  strength  of  the  army  during 
the  war,  we  have  discovered  that 
death  from  wounds  was  nearly  34  in 
1,000 ;  from  sickness,  121.  Among 
the  English,  who  had  precisely  the 
same  conditions,  but  who  were  very 
severely  tried  the  first  year,  mortality 
from  wounds  was  23  in  1,000:  from 
disease,  93.  In  the  winter  of  1856- 
1857,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
regular  hostilities,  when  the  number 
of  wounded  was  only  323,  there  were 
in  our  hospitals  12,872  cases  of  scurvy, 
of  which  964  were  fatal ;  also  19,303 
cases  of  typhus,  of  which  10,278  were 
fatal.  During  the  same  time,  the 
English  army,  one-third  the  size  of 
ours,  had  209  cases  of  scurvy,  and 
31  of  typhus,  of  which  only  17  were 
fatal.  Whence  comes  this  enormous 
difference  ?  We  know  that  the 
French  peasant,  temperate,  strong, 
and  accustomed  to  hardships,  has  a 
greater  power  of  resistance  than  the 
English  soldier.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  scurvy  is  produced  by 
deterioration  and  impoverishment  of 
the  blood,  which  arises  from  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  and  general  desti- 
tution j  also  in  the  fact  that  typhus,  if 
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not  produced,  is  at  least  prolonged  and 
aggravated,  by  the  infection  which  al- 
ways comes  from  confinement  in  too 
small  quarters.  By  care  and  watch- 
fulness, we  can  prevent,  or  at  least 
arrest,  these  terrible  diseases,  and 
spare  to  France  a  great  number  of  her 
children. 

But  have  we  no  army  surgeons,  it 
is  asked  ?  Certainly  we  have,  and  such 
as  yield  to  none  in  science  and  devo- 
tion. The  names  of  Scrive  and  Bau- 
dens  will  stand  well  with  the  proudest 
names  of  England  or  the  United 
States.  M.  Larrey,  jun.,  our  chief 
surgeon  in  Italy,  is  no  unworthy  son 
of  a  most  wonderful  father.  As  an 
instance  of  devotion,  we  need  only 
mention  the  fact,  that  in  the  Crimean 
war,  in  which  the  English  lost  not  a 
single  medical  man,  the  French  army 
lost  82  out  of  an  effective  force  of  450. 
Fifty-eight  died  from  typhus,  fever  con- 
tracted at  the  bedsides  of  their  pa- 
tients ;  the  others  died  from  the  effects 
of  their  wounds,  or  were  carried  off 
by  cholera  and  dysentery.  In  propor- 
tion, there  were  twice  as  many  deaths 
among  them  as  among  the  soldiers. 
Without  extravagance,  we  can  say  that 
our  surgeons  in  the  Crimea  were  he- 
roes ;  and  all  the  more  heroic  from  the 
fact,  that  they  could  not  look  for  glory 
as  a  reward  for  their  self-sacrifice. 
History  overlooks  these  noble  martyrs 
to  philanthropjr. 

Our  medical  corps  is  deplorably 
small.  In  the  Crimea,  the  English 
had  a  medical  staff  as  large  as  ours, 
though  their  entire  army  was  but  one- 
third  as  large.  The  American  and 
English  rule  is,  that  each  hospital-sur- 
geon should  have  no  more  than  one 
hundred  cases  under  his  care.  In 
Constantinople,  each  of  our  surgeons 
had  more  than  three  hundred  very  se- 
vere cases  of  fever  or  wounds.  This  is 
asking  from  human  capacity  more 


than  is  reason  able.  In  the  field,  it  is 
still  worse.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
surgeons.  At  Magenta,  each  surgeon 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  in  charge,  and  at  Solferino  five 
hundred.  At  this  latter  rate,  con- 
ceiving it  possible  for  the  surgeon  to 
work  twenty  hours  consecutively,  he 
could  devote  only  three  minutes  a 
day  to  each  patient.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  so  many  sufferers  are 
entirely  neglected;  while  many  of 
the  wounded,  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  timely  amputation,  are 
forced  to  wait  several  days  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1866,  Prussia,  careful  econo- 
mist of  the  life  of  her  people,  sent 
with  her  army  1,953  surgeons.  In 
1868,  our  whole  medical  staff  was  only 
1,053  surgeons.  If  a  great  war  should 
break  out  now,  how  should  we  stand 
in  this  respect  ? 

The  powerlessness  of  our  surgeons 
is  even  more  deplorable  than  their 
small  number.  M.  Chenu  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  by  exposing  a 
system  of  which  we  have  not  had  the 
least  idea,  and  which  ought  to  be 
changed  at  any  cost.  We  are  under 
the  delusion,  that  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  is  a  person  of  importance,  the 
head  of  his  department.  We  suppose 
that,  being  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers,  he  would  have  control  of 
the  field-hospitals,  and  have  full  sway 
in  the  hospitals  in  the  rear.  This 
proves  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
French  administration,  or  the  spirit 
of  centralization.  The  doctor  is  all- 
powerful  by  the  bedside ;  he  can  let 
blood,  cleanse,  and  probe,  as  much  as 
he  thinks  best;  but  beyond  this,  he 
has  no  authority,  whatever  be  his  rank. 
He  is  only  a  tool  of  the  government. 
The  person  who  controls  the  field-hos- 
pitals, cares  for  the  sick,  decides  the 
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kind  and  site  of  the  general  hospitals, 
governs  the  diet  and  the  medicines, 
who  is,  in  fact,  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
hygiene  of  the  army,  is  not  the  phy- 
sician, who  has  made  these  subjects 
the  study  of  his  life,  but  the  intend- 
ant,  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
them.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
harmony  of  the  system  ;  every  thing 
which  is  not  decided  by  a  law  is  re- 
ferred to  the  administration. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  such  a 
prodigious  mistake  ?  Two  ideas,  true 
within  certain  limits,  but  which,  car- 
ried to  excess,  are  the  source  of  most 
disastrous  errors.  One  is  the  idea  of 
economy,  the  other  of  unity.  In  put- 
ting every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the 
intendant,  a  most  remarkable  result 
has  been  obtained.  There  is  no  nation 
in  which  military  affairs  have  been 
managed  with  more  economy  or  in- 
tegrity than  in  France.  We  are  the 
less  struck  by  this  fact,  because  we 
complain  that  our  war  expenditure  is 
so  great ;  and  we  are  not  mistaken. 
Still,  it  is  true,  that  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  America  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  soldiers  maintained  at  the  same 
expense.  The  French  soldier  is  a  less 
expensive  article.  I  would  do  full 
justice  to  the  French  administration ; 
but  I  would  only  ask  if  it  has  not  over- 
shot its  mark  ?  Has  it  not  forgotten 
the  maxim  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  that 
all  parsimony  in  war  is  murder? 
It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  save 
our  money ;  but  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant that  we  should  save  our  men.  Is 
not  this  a  greater  duty  ?  Is  it  not,  in 
fact,  beyond  all  others  ?  If  a  farmer 
should  attempt  to  save  his  hay  arid 
straw  at  the  risk  of  life  to  his  horses, 
we  should  set  him  down  as  crazy.  Do 
we  show  our  superior  wisdom  in  estab- 
lishing hospitals  in  the  East  at  two 
francs  sixty  centimes  per  day,  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-six  out  of  every  hundred 


patients,  while  the  English,  at  four 
francs  eighty  centimes,  lose  only  thir- 
teen out  of  a  hundred  ?  Which  is  the 
true  economy  ?  But,  you  say,  what  is 
to  be  done,  when  the  people  complain 
of  the  necessary  taxes  ?  I  answer, 
that  the  country  does  not  know  the  real 
state  of  things.  If  you  let  the  people 
know  the  whole  truth,  and  ask  boldly 
for  what  is  needed,  whatever  be  the 
sum,  it  will  be  given. 

France  will  not  tolerate  great  un- 
certainties and  useless  expenses  5  but 
she  certainly  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  her 
children.  Enlighten  the  public  mind, 
and  it  will  sustain  you.  There  is  not 
a  deputy  which  will  refuse  you  the 
money  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
of  our  soldiers. 

If  we  have  been  led  astray  by  an 
excessive  spirit  of  economy,  we  have 
been  no  less  injured  by  the  passion 
for  unity.  Truly,  if  ever  unity  ought 
to  prevail,  it  should  be  in  a  time  of 
war.  Unity  of  command  and  action 
makes  not  only  the  success,  but  the 
safety  of  an  army;  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  direction  of  a  great  army,  but 
it  should  be  the  result  of  a  perfect 
harmony  and  not  of  a  mere  mechani- 
cal force.  The  organization  of  the 
French  army  in  time  of  war  is  gener- 
ally known.  At  the  head  is  the  gen- 
eral, who  has  the  oversight  of  every 
thing,  —  issues  the  commands,  and 
holds  all  the  reins  in  his  hands.  Next 
to  him,  at  head-quarters,  are  the  chiefs 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  engineering,  and 
artillery,  forming  what  is  called  the 
staff.  Their  duty  does  not  end  with 
drawing  up  the  soldiers  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. During  the  whole  war  they  must 
provide  their  food,  clothing,  and  beds, 
transport  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  finally  discharge  them.  During 
the  battle,  they  must  care  for  the 
wounded,  carry  them  to  field-hospitals, 
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and  supply  all  their  wants.  If  an 
epidemic  should  break  out,  they  must 
open  hospitals  for  the  sick.  Finally, 
they  must  oversee  all  the  expenses,  in 
order  to  avoid  fraud  and  extortion. 
By  the  side  of  this  army  which  does, 
the  fighting  is  a  second  army,  which 
does  not  fight,  and  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  administration.  It 
differs  from  the  staff,  in  the  fact  that 
the  different  departments  have  no  dis- 
tinct chiefs  who  act  in  concert  with 
the  general ;  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a  single  man,  the  intend- 
ant-in-chief.  Provisions,  transports, 
money,  field  and  stationary  hospitals 
and  muster-rolls,  all  come  under  his 
control.  He  alone  sees  the  general, 
receives  directly  orders  and  in- 
structions. Pie  controls  every  thing, 
and  is  responsible  for  every  thing. 

This  system  has  a  charming  sim- 
plicity on  paper ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  only  insufficient,  but  dangerous. 
M.  Chenu  says  very  aptly,  by  endeav- 
oring to  be  every  thing  and  every- 
where, we  are  really  strong  and  useful 
nowhere.  On  the  marches,  or  during 
a  battle,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sub- 
intendant  to  be  near  the  general,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
attend  to  the  field-hospitals,  supplies, 
&c.  He  cannot,  as  his  duty  requires, 
carry  off  the  wounded  from  the  field 
of  battle,  distribute  rations,  discover 
a  good  place  for  encampment,  examine 
the  resources  of  the  districts,  make 
raids  on  the  surrounding  people,  cor- 
respond with  the  intendant,  explore 
the  barns,  store-houses,  and  bakeries 
of  the  neighborhood,  seize  the  provis- 
ions left  behind  by  the  enemy,  and 
establish  bakeries  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  division.  It  is  impossible  to 
create  ubiquity  even  by  law.  More- 
over, what  are  the  results  of  this  am- 
bitious system  ?  The  general  wretch- 
edness of  the  soldier,  the  neglect  and 


utter  disregard  of  health.  In  theory, 
the  intendant  has  entire  control  over 
the  field  and  stationary  hospitals  ;  but 
how  can  he  superintend  twenty  field- 
hospitals  ?  or,  as  was  the  case  at  Mi- 
lan, twenty-five  different  stationary 
hospitals  at  once  ?  But  is  there  not, 
at  least,  some  system  of  gradation? 
Is  there  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
tendant, some  one  to  take  charge  of 
the  hospital,  as  there  is  a  captain  to 
take  command  of  the  battalion  in  case 
of  necessity  ?  No.  When  the  inten- 
dant is  gone,  there  are  at  the  hospital 
three  distinct  heads,  —  the  steward, 
the  surgeon,  and  the  druggist.  At 
the  field-hospital,  the  confusion  is 
greater  still.  Without  mentioning 
the  chaplains,  there  are  the  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  stewards,  who  superin- 
tend the  head-nurses,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  their  train.  In  this 
confusion,  each  one  looks  after  him- 
self. At  Meldola,  on  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  the  nurses  and 
soldiers  attached  to  the  ambulances 
were  all  collected,  in  consequence  of  a 
panic,  ready  to  run  away ;  while  the 
surgeons,  faithful  to  their  post,  refused 
to  leave  their  wounded  patients.  The 
most  certain  result  of  this  forced  cen- 
tralization is,  at  the  outset,  complete 
disorder. 

When  the  intendant  himself  is  pres- 
ent, things  are  not  much  better;  for 
there  is  a  perpetual  warfare.  A  de- 
cree may  establish  the  omnipotence 
of  the  intendant ;  but  it  cannot  force 
the  surgeon  who  takes  care  of  the 
wounded,  or  the  physician  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  the  army, 
to  intrust  to  the  intendant  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  which  would 
become  centres  of  infection  and  hot- 
beds of  disease  and  death.  Hence 
arise  miserable  contests,  in  which,  as 
usual  in  France,  authority  gains  the 
victory,  but  one  for  which  the  soldier 
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pays  his  life.  Are  these  vain  accusa- 
tions? I  open  at  random  the  book 
of  M.  Chenu,  and  find  such  letters  as 
the  following :  — 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Nov.  23,  1854. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Marshal,  Minister 

of  War. 

At  the  Hospital  of  Gulhane,  there 
have  been  three  arrivals  (the  twenty-first, 
twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  of  this 
month)  of  wounded  soldiers,  fever  pa- 
tients, sailors  attacked  with  scurvy,  from 
the  Crimea ;  also  some  cases  of  cholera. 
Neither  the  intendant  of  the  army  nor 
the  intendant  of  Constantinople  have  in- 
formed me  of  these  arrivals ;  and  I  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  last,  had  I  not 
happened  to  go  to  Gulhane.  I  have  not 
been  consulted  in  the  choice  of  locality, 
nor  in  the  distribution  of  the  patients. 
The  wounded,  fever  patients,  &c.,  have 
therefore,  all  been  sent,  pell  mell,  to  Gul- 
hane, as  they  .were  the  other  day  to  Pera. 

MICHEL  LEVY, 

Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Nov  29,  1854. 
[To  the  same.] 

Since  the  month  of  July  last,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, as  well  as  to  the  commandant-in- 
chief,  and  the  intendant  of  the  army,  the 
danger  of  the  great  aggregation  of  the 
patients,  on  occasion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital  at  Pera,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  set  up  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred to  twenty-one  hundred  beds.  Since 
the  hospital  has  contained  twelve  hun- 
dred patients,  the  purulent  contagion, 
(I' infection  purulenfe),  has  spread  among 
the  wounded;  operations  are  attended 
with  greater  risk  ;  mortality  increases ; 
four  of  the  officers  have  yielded  to  disease 
within  three  days.  In  contrast  to  this, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  cause  of  this  in- 
creasing unhealthiness,  the  hospital  of  Dol- 
ma-Batche,  only  four  hundred  metres  from 
Vera,  and  at  the  same  height,  but  limited 
to  five  hundred  patients,  still  continues  its 
success  and  its  cures.  On  both  sides,  we 
have  the  same  talent,  the  same  care,  the 


same  neatness,  the  same  system,  the  same 
kind  of  patients.  The  only  difference  is 
in  the  number  of  patients.  If  we  have 
more  than  eight  hundred  patients,  experi- 
ence has  long  shown  that  our  hospitals 
will  be  tainted,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
with  the  mere  presence  of  so  many  wound- 
ed patients,  and  the  suppuration  following 
our  operations,  as  well  as  from  those  suf- 
fering from  dysentery,  and  from  sailors 
affected  with  scurvy.  This  accumulation 
of  patients  every  moment  engenders  con- 
tagious and  deadly  diseases. 

If  I  were  not  here  as  a  purely  nominal 
inspector  in  the  service  of  health,  I  should 
have  the  right  and  the  authority  necessary 
to  avert  such  dangers ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  can 
only  notify  the  intendant,  who  replies  pla- 
cidly, — 

"  I  deplore  these  evils  with  you,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  time  has  come  to  apply 
the  remedies  you  indicate." 

The  hospitals  of  Dolma-Batche  and 
Gulhane  only  exist,  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intendant  of  division  at  Con- 
stantinople, from  the  first  of  September,  I 
have  taken  into  my  own  hands  the  man- 
agement of  all  claims  and  applications. 

At  present,  subject  to  an  intendant 
and  general  of  brigade,  forced  to  discuss 
their  ideas,  disprove  their  opinions,  pre- 
sent mine,  when  called  for,  in  a  meagre 
manner,  by  means  of  an  interminable  and 
formal  correspondence,  I  give  up  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  results  of  a  feeble  ad- 
ministration, which  reduces  my  power  to 
zero.  Your  Excellency  has  written  to  me, 
"  Your  duty  lies  in  organizing  and  direct- 
ing," In  reality,  my  duty  generally  con- 
sists in  wearing  myself  out  in  indirect 
communications  and  suggestions  which  are 
held  as  officious,  advice  given  in  council, 
plans  almost  always  opposed  and  rejected, 
but  nearly  always  proved  correct.  As  to 
oversight,  I  find  myself  the  inferior  of  the 
sub-intendants,  and  crushed  by  the  claims 
of  administrative  authority.  The  intend- 
ant has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
his  position  to  mine,  and  has  made  most 
clearly  manifest  his  disciplinary  preten- 
sions. 

MICHEL  LEVY, 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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After  ten  months  of  contest,  in 
which  his  health  gave  way,  M.  Mi- 
chel Levy  obtained  permission  to 
retire  to  France.  Even  at  the  last, 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  general- 
in-chief  and  the  intendant  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  army.  On 
the  twelfth  of  March,  he  writes,  from 
Constantinople,  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  — 

"  It  pains  me  to  announce  to  you  the 
great  and  important  losses  in  our  medical 
force  at  the  East.  Twenty-six  surgeons 
have  died  since  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign. No  other  corps  of  officers  has  had 
similar  losses.  The  sources  of  putrefac- 
tion, heretofore  checked  by  the  frost,  have 
been  increased  by  the  very  fineness  of  the 
weather.  I  have  endeavored  constantly, 
by  letter,  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
general-in-chief,  and  the  intendant.  I 
have  recommended  the  abandonment  of 
the  mole-holes,  or  excavations,  which  I 
have  predicted  would  be  so  many  nests  for 
typhus  and  scurvy.  I  have  urgently  de- 
manded the  replacing  of  the  tents  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  burial  of  all  ani- 
mal matter  under  a  covering  of  lime.  I 
have  printed  some  health-directions  with 
regard  to  scurvy.  I  have  asked  the  instant 
departure  of  those  attacked  with  the  scur- 
vy for  Constantinople.  I  have  applied  to 
the  intendant  of  this  department  to  send 
for  potatoes,  onions,  oil,  and  vinegar,  mus- 
tard, &c.,  to  the  Crimea." 

No  importance  was  attached  to 
these  prophetic  warnings. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1855,  M. 
Baudens,  who  succeeded  Michel  Le- 
vy, endeavored  to  warn  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  danger  from  typhus. 
He  was  no  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
honorable  to  the  medical  profession 
than  the  letters  of  Baudens,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  more  crushing  to 
our  system  of  administration.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  1856,  he 
writes  from  Constantinople,  — 


"  Typhus  continues  on  the  increase.  It 
averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  cases 
in  a  day  in  the  hospitals  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  some  hospitals,  the  situation  is 
serious  in  the  extreme ;  and  a  speedy 
remedy  should  be  devised.  Fresh  air, 
pure  and  constantly  changed,  is  the  best 
remedy ;  and  for  this  we  need  more  space. 
We  ought  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  hospitals  to  the  unoccupied 
barracks  of  Maslak.  This  is  what  I  am 
writing  from  morning  till  night  to  those 
in  authority. 

"  They  have  promised  me,  on  the  first 
of  March,  three  thousand  places  in  the 
barracks.  (I  had  asked  lor  five  thousand.) 
But  this  will  not  be  enough  ;  for  so  many 
more  come  to  us  from  the  Crimea.  One 
error  has  taken  possession  of  those  in  au- 
thority which  I  have  done  my  best  to 
eradicate,  on  account  of  its  serious  re- 
sults ;  and  that  is,  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing the  typhus  to  be,  like  cholera,  an  evil 
disappearing  by  its  own  exhaustion.  The 
cholera,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
cause,  has  a  rapid  course,  which  nothing 
can  check :  when  it  reaches  its  height,  it 
decreases,  and  departs  speedily.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  typhus,  of  which  destitu- 
tion is  the  cause,  remains  until  that  is  re- 
moved. Its  essence  is  human  miasma,  the 
power  of  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cases  collected  in  one 
place.  We  have  empty  barracks  which 
can  accommodate  twenty-five  thousand 
soldiers.  Let  us  open  them  at  once. 

"To  open  them  gradually,  as  the  pa- 
tients come  to  us  from  the  Crimea,  is 
calmly  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  rising  sea. 

" '  Why  are  we  not  more  prompt  ?  '  it  is 
asked.  Because  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  which  cannot  be  exactly 
stated  :  as,  for  instance,  the  intendant  op- 
poses to  my  plan  the  administrative  '  ob- 
jection '  to  establishing  field-hospitals  out- 
side of  the  Crimea. 

"  Counsel  is  easy  to  one  having  no  re- 
sponsibility. I  dare  not  complain,  there- 
fore, at  the  same  time  that  I  deplore  the 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  inten- 
dant, bound  by  his  orders,  was  mak- 
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ing  this  memorable  reply,  —  that 
"there  was  administrative  objection 
to  establishing  field-hospitals  outside 
the  Crimea,"  —  we  all  knew  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  our  soldiers.  In 
February,  there  were  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Crimea  and  Constantinople 
7,834  cases  of  typhus ;  and  of  these 
more  than  half  died.  In  January, 
February,  and  March,  1856,  obedi- 
ence to  this  rule  cost  us  twenty 
thousand  patients  and  ten  thousand 
deaths.  According  to  Baudens,  "  the 
private  soldier  alone  and  the  surgeons 
bore  all  the  charge  of  the  typhus." 
Fortunately  for  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  the  complaint  of  Baudens  was 
finally  heard.  On  the  15th  of  March, 
1856,  the  emperor  writes  to  Marshal 
Vaillaiit,  — 

"  We  must  establish  as  soon  as  possible 
the  field-hospitals  in  the  barracks,  as  M. 
Baudens  desires.  Give  immediate  orders 
to  that  effect." 

Instantly  every  thing  is  changed. 
The  minister  telegraphs  to  the  gener- 
al who  commands  at  Constantinople, 
"  Do  every  thing  as  M.  Baudens  re- 
quires. Provide  nourishment  for  the 
patients  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  surgeons,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  regulations.  You  have 
full  power.  I  will  indorse  every 
thing  which  you  do." 

This  time  the  surgeons  triumph, 
regulation  is  defied,  the  army  saved. 

At  this  distant  standpoint,  we  are 
filled  with  indignation  as  we  read  of 
Michel  Levy  and  Baudens  predicting 
epidemics  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
and  imploring  the  preservation  of  our 
soldiers  from  disease  and  death.  In 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  accuse  the  in- 
tendants  of  incapacity  and  neglect. 
But  the  reproach  is  unjust ;  for  they 
have  done  their  duty  without  sparing 
themselves.  Blanchot,  the  intendant- 


in-chief  of  the  Eastern  army,  died  of 
fatigue  after  the  campaign  of  the 
Crimea.  Paris  de  la  Bollardiere,  in- 
tendant-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army, 
did  not  long  survive  the  numberless 
cares  which  overwhelmed  him.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  man,  but  the 
system.  The  fault  is  in  the  foolish 
regulations  which  weigh  down  a 
single  corps  of  officers  with  innu- 
merable duties.  It  lies  in  that  sys- 
tem of  centralization,  which,  by  de- 
stroying liberty,  destroys  all  responsi- 
bility, and  brings  before  the  bureaux 
at  Paris  questions  which  can  only  be 
decided  on  the  spot  and  by  particular 
persons.  To-day  we  cannot  discover 
who  has  decreed  that  "  there  should 
be  no  field-hospitals  outside  of  the 
Crimea;"  but  this  regulation,  made 
without  thought,  has  cost  us  more 
blood  than  any  regular  battle. 

To-day  the  evil  and  the  cause  of  it 
are  both  known.  The  inspector 
Michel  Levy  was  right  when  he 
wrote,  in  1854,  long  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  typhus,  "The  experi- 
ence of  the  army  of  the  East  proves 
always,  and  with  an  irresistible  evi- 
dence, that,  in  a  time  of  war  at  least, 
the  important  questions  of  provisions, 
transports,  encampments,  clothing,  sol- 
diers' pay,  the  muster-roll,  the  supply 
of  materiel  and  food  for  the  ^hospitals, 
require  the  whole  power  of  the  in- 
tendant ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
unite  with  these  duties,  so  varied  and 
difficult,  the  control  of  the  medical 
department,  the  oversight  of  a  body 
whose  special  profession  is  the  under- 
standing and  execution  of  these  du- 
ties. The  remedy,  revealed  to  us  by 
our  experience,  is  a  part  of  the  hard 
lesson  which  events  have  been  teach- 
ing. Since  the  subordinate  condition 
and  limited  power  of  our  physicians 
have  prevented  them  from  opposing 
the  spread  of  these  scourges,  otherwise 
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easily  checked,  such  hindrances  ought 
to  be  immediately  removed.  The  medi- 
cal department  in  the  army  should  be- 
come a  distinct  division,  and  have  its 
representative  at  head-quarters.  There 
ought  to  be  a  medical  and  hygienic 
corps  as  there  is  an  artillery  and  en- 
gineer corps.  Marshal  Bugeaud  has 
well  said,  "  It  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  support  troops  and  provide 
for  their  maintenance  than  to  lead 
them  into  battle.'7  Why  should  not 
the  department  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  welfare  and  preservation  of 
the  soldier  have  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion and  separate  chiefs,  who  labor  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  of  the 
army  ?  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the 
food,  just  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  and  life  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  as  the  wise  counsels  of  the 
chiefs  of  artillery  ? 

This  is  an  innovation,  say  these 
administrators  of  the  old  school, — those 
boasted  sages  who  turn  their  backs 
on  progress,  and  reverence  only  the 
past !  It  was  not  thus,  they  say,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  or  under  the  old 
Empire,  and  still  we  conquered  all 
Europe.  Truly  it  was  not  so  during 
the  Revolution,  or  under  the  Empire ; 
but  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men 
was  the  cost  of  this  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness.  Let  them  think  of 
the  typhus  at  Mayence,  and  the  ter- 
rible epidemic  which  followed  the 
army,  and  cut  off  our  population. 
They  would  be  filled  with  horror  at 
the  medical  statistics  from  1792  to 
1815.  To-day,  there  has  sprung  up 
a  new  science,  called  hygiene,  which 
can  easily  prevent  diseases  that  medi- 
cine is  powerless  to  heal.  If  this 
science  of  health  is  anywhere  needed, 
it  is  certainly  among  those  bodies  of 
men  constituting  our  armies.  We 
cannot  estimate  too  highly  its  services 


to  an  army  in  the  field,  or  its  great 
influence  on  the  result  of  the  war. 
Disease  kills  ten  times  as  many  men 
as  iron  or  lead.  It  is  estimated,  that, 
in  the  Crimea,  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sians fell  in  battle,  and  six  hundred 
thousand  died  from  disease  and  pov- 
erty. What  can  prevent  scurvy,  ty- 
phus, and  fever  ?  A  stimulating  and 
varied  diet,  pure  air,  a  dry  encamp- 
ment, good  drainage,  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  the  evening  cold  and 
dampness  of  the  soil,  and  finally  great 
cleanliness.  To  establish  these  re- 
quisites is  not  beyond  human  power ; 
at  the  same  time  the  administration 
needs  the  co-operation  of  the  soldier. 
The  soldier  obeys  willingly  when  en- 
lightened as  to  his  interests ;  but  you 
can  never  have  an  enlightened  and 
vigilant  administration,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  composed  exclusively  of  those 
who  make  human  health  the  study 
of  their  life. 

One  last  reflection.  If  there  is 
one  well-established  fact  in  history,  it 
is,  that  the  first  shock  of  the  French 
troops  is  irresistible ;  but  their  strength 
is  soon  weakened,  and,  by  want  of 
perseverance,  we  lose  all  our  con- 
quests. This  fact,  which  events  have 
only  too  surely  proved,  signifies  more 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  sig- 
nifies, that,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  a  French  army,  exhausted  by 
poor  nourishment,  broken  by  scurvy 
and  typhus,  has  no  longer  its  original 
energy.  The  blame  does  not  belong 
to  the  French  people ;  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  bad  management  of  our 
troops.  Our  army  was  well-nigh 
crushed  before  Sevastopol;  but  this 
was  not  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  French  troops.  What  en- 
dangered our  army,  and  compro- 
mised the  honor  of  France,  was  this 
detestable  system  which  M.  Chenu 
has  publicly  denounced,  and  which 
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still  exists,  in  spite  of  our  experience 
in  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  and  would, 
if  a  war  should  break  out  to-mor- 
row, expose  us  to  yet  greater  dan- 
gers. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the 
Crimea,  as  we  have  mentioned,  while 
our  soldiers  were  resisting  the  cli- 
mate and  disease  with  some  success, 
the  English  army  was  enduring  the 
severest  trials.  From  November,  1854, 
till  the  next  April,  they  had,  on 
the  list  of  sick  arid  wounded,  forty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine.  Of  these,  the  number 
of  deaths  was  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  This  was 
a  loss  of  more  than  five  in  a  hun- 
dred (5.79)  in  the  effective  force, 
and  nearly  twenty-three  in  a  hun- 
dred (22.83)  in  the  invalid  portion 
of  the  army.  Our  army  was  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  number  of  wounded  was 
eight  thousand  ;  and  yet  we  had  only 
ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four deaths  from  all  causes.  The 
proportion  of  loss,  compared  with  the 
whole  army,  was  2.81,  or  more  than 
two  in  a  hundred;  in  the  invalid  por- 
tion, more  than  twelve  (12.00). 
This  last  ratio  seems  large;  but  it  is 
insignificant,  as  compared  with  the 
mortality  of  the  English  army.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  the  French  journals 
were  filled  with  extra vaganteulogiums 
on  the  administration.  While  we  were 
thus  pleasantly  soothed  by  these 
praises  so  flattering  to  our  vanity, 
Mr.  Russell,  a  private  journalist  and 
correspondent  of  "  The  Times,"  estab- 
lished in  the  English  camps,  was 
exposing  the  suffering  of  their  army, 
and  attributing  the  whole  blame  to 
the  administration.  If  this  man, 
who,  without  authority,  had  dared 
thus  to  speak  the  truth,  had  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  had  made  a  quar- 


ter part  of  the  criticisms  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  English  gov- 
ernment, he  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  camp  as  a  liar,  after  the 
first  letter.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, as  still  more  so  for  England,  he 
was  the  citizen  of  a  country  which 
desires  to  know  and  act  for  itself. 

The  public  was  aroused  by  reading 
these  letters,  painful  to  the  national 
vanity,  but  salutary  to  the  army. 
An  immediate  reform  was  demanded  ; 
and,  according  to  the  English  custom, 
the  ministry  was  eager  to  obey  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  In  other 
countries,  it  would  have  been  its  pride 
to  resist  it.  But  what  could  they  do  ? 
They  did  not  know;  but,  that  they 
might  not  lose  a  moment,  the  minis- 
try sent  to  the  Crimea  a  sanitary 
commission,  composed  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land, Dr.  Milroy  arid  Mr.  Rawlinson. 
In  appointing  this  commission,  Lord 
Panmure,  Minister  of  War,  gave 
them  full  authority,  not  only  to  exam- 
ine, but  to  act.  "  You  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  giving  orders,"  says  the 
letter  of  this  minister:  "you  must 
be  sure  that  your  instructions  are 
obeyed."  This  was  the  only  way  to 
put  an  end  to  the  routine  of  adminis- 
tration, and  save  the  army. 

In  connection  with  this  commis- 
sion, there  appeared  an  individual 
to  whom  government  and  public  opin- 
ion yielded  at  once  all  the  authority 
and  all  the  money  which  she  asked 
for.  This  person,  into  whose  hands 
England  confided  the  lives  of  her 
children,  was  not  an  officer,  not  even 
a  physician,  but  a  woman,  Miss 
Nightingale.  On  her  arrival  in  the 
East,  Miss  Nightingale  did  riot  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  ninety-six  out 
of  a  hundred  cases  in  the  hospital, 
from  the  5th  of  May  till  the  14th 
of  January,  were  the  results  of  con- 
tagious diseases  j  in  other  words,  dis- 
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eases  which  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  deference  to  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene. The  cause  of  the  evil  once 
made  known,  the  remedy  was  not 
long  wanting.  The  medical  staff  was 
liberated  from  all  restraint,  and  the 
surgeons  were  treated  with  respect. 
Miss  Nightingale  established  a  corps 
of  nurses,  all  well  instructed  and  well 
paid  ;  while  with  us  the  nurses  are 
taken  from  the  soldiers,  and  are  not 
always  particularly  competent.  Every 
one  was  forced  to  pay  respect  to  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  making  the  safety  of  the 
army  subordinate  to  a  superannuated 
code  of  laws.  This  new  administra- 
tion worked  miracles.  During  the 
years  1854  and  1855,  the  want  of 
foresight  of  the  government,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  clothing  and  shelter,  the 
bad  quality  of  food,  the  continuous 
occupation  of  the  same  spot,  the  total 
absence  of  ventilation  and  drainage, 

O     / 

had  been  the  means  of  fastening  upon 
the  English  army,  typhus,  scurvy, 
dysentery,  and  fever.  In  November 
and  December;  1855,  thanks  to  the 
hygienic  precautions,  to  the  abun- 
dance, quality,  and  variety  of  the 
food  and  drinks,  mortality  among  the 
sick  was  diminished  from  twenty- 
three  in  one  hundred,  to  four  in  one 
hundred.  A  little  later,  from  the 
month  of  January  to  the  month  of 
May,  1856,  when  ventilation  of  the 
tents  and  the  drainage  of  the  soil 
were  better  understood,  when  cleanli- 
ness was  established  throughout  the 
camp  and  among  the  men,  the  mor- 
tality was  diminished  to  1.7,  and  even 
to  1.1  in  100,  in  the  sick  department. 
In  the  second  winter  passed  before 
Sebastopol,  the  average  of  the  Eng- 
lish loss,  out  of  its  effective  force,  was 
0.20,  and  2.21  from  the  sick-list. 
That  of  our  army  was  2.69  out  of  the 
effective  force,  and  19.87  from  the 


sick-list.  In  other  words,  our  loss 
was  nine  times  as  great  as  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  our  sol- 
diers were  not  placed  in  so  favorable 
conditions,  and  that  they  bore  the 
brunt  of  *the  battle. 

But  our  losses  were  not  attributable 
to  danger  and  fatigue.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  this  delusion  be- 
fore the  statistics  of  scurvy  and  ty- 
phus ;  and  it  would  be  completely  scat- 
tered by  the  correspondence  of  Dr. 
Scrive,  at  the  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment in  the  army.  "It  is  our 
system  which  is  the  cause  of  this  evil," 
he  writes,  calmly,  without  anger,  I 
might  add,  with  the  resignation  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  all  effort  will  be 
fruitless,  and  that  the  administration 
would  not  yield  an  inch  if  the  army 
were  to  go  to  destruction.  I  know  of 
nothing  sadder  than  the  letters  of  this 
man,  who  has  recently  died,  and  noth- 
ing which  tli rows  a  gloomier  light 
upon  the  medical  organization  of  our 
army.  The  quotation  is  long,  but  I 
should  hesitate  to  shorten  it.  It  is 
the  very  climax  of  proof. 

"  It  remains  to  me  to  answer  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  of  the  '  Board  of 
Health '  relating  to  the  comparative  appre- 
ciation of  the  sanitary  condition  by  our 
allies  and  ourselves.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  English  have  a  much  better 
sanitary  condition  than  we ;  but  this  may 
be  easily  explained  :  in  the  first  place,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  service  each  army 
has  to  the  common  work.  While  we  were 
manocuvering  between  Sebastopol  and 
the  sources  of  the  Balbeck,  to  cut  off  re- 
treat from  the  Russians,  our  troops  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  defend  a  line  of  fourteen 
leagues,  the  English  were  organizing  them- 
selves without  anxiety  as  to  any  new  at- 
tacks. Sebastopol  was  in  ruins ;  and  we 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  theirs 
was  all  the  advantage.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  winter,  our  allies  built  bar- 
racks for  the  troops,  improved  the  rail- 
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roads,  which  constantly  and  rapidly  con- 
veyed abundance  into  their  camp ;  while 
our  soldiers  were  most  miserably  supplied, 
and  were  holding  the  musket  in  one  hand, 
and  the  pickaxe  in  the  other.  The  Eng- 
lish, again,  in  their  hospital  system,  recog- 
nized the  good  effect  of  giving  absolute 
authority  to  the  medical  corps,  who  were 
permitted  to  make  known  the  wants  of 
those  under  their  care,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  great  extent,  to  supply  them. 
We  must  also  confess  that  our  hospital 
system,  reduced  to  the  strictest  economy, 
is  very  poor  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  existing  in  the  establish- 
ments of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  We 
observed,  that,  in  the  English  army,  the 
soldiers'  fare  is  wanting  neither  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  variety.  Can  we  make 
arrangements  for  the  French  army  to  en- 
joy such  fine  privileges?  I  answer  no, 
because  they  are  expressly  prevented  by 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  system  which 
France  has  adopted.  But  the  experience 
which  has  been  acquired  in  these  terrible 
trials  cannot  be  thrown  away.  Not  to 
profit  by  these  teachings  would  be  a  crime 
of  high  treason  against  humanity  !  With 
such  conditions,  which  are  made  to  favor 
contagion,  will  it  be  possible,  even  with 
the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  care,  to 
obtain  results  comparable  with  those  of 
our  neighbors,  where  every  thing  is  on  the 
side  of  the  surgeon  ?  In  four  months' 
time,  forty-seven  thousand  men  were  con- 
veyed to  our  field-hospitals,  for  disease, 
from  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand.  Nine  thousand  died.  An  equal 
number  of  patients,  who  were  sent  away, 
have  died  in  the  hospitals  of  Constantino- 
ple and  France.  In  the  presence  of  such 
facts,  we  are  most  painfully  impressed,  and 
are  justly  astonished  that  immediate  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  such  losses,  or  at  least  reduce  them  to 
more  moderate  proportions. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  salubri- 
ous ;  and  there  is  no  especial  influence,  in 
any  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  our 
troops,  which  could  account  for  any  serious 
disease.  There  are  no  sick  among  the 
officers ;  and,  if  they  are  not  affected  by 
the  diseases  existing  among  the  soldiers, 
it  is  because  they  are  properly  protected 


and  fed.  We  are  now  passing  through 
another  and  more  trying  ordeal  than  be- 
fore. The  winter  has  been  very  severe ; 
and,  in  our  state  of  warfare,  we  have  been 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiers  from  the  cold. 
Moreover,  the  long  continuance  in  un- 
healthy places,  and  the  diet  unvaried, 
coarse,  and  distasteful,  have  greatly  sha- 
ken or  undermined  the  constitution  of  the 
majority. 

"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  typhus, 
it  is  certain  that  medicine  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  given ;  but  we  must  have  hy- 
giene, more  hygiene,  and  always  hygiene 
on  a  large  scale." l 

"  Not  to  profit  by  the  lessons  given 
to  us  in  the  Crimean  war  would  be  a 
crime  of  treason  against  humanity." 
When  Scrive  gives  vent  to  this  re- 
mark, he  forgets  that  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  that  is  to  say,  of  an  or- 
ganization most  excellent  in  obeying 
rules,  but  most  incompetent  in  their 
reformation.  Certainly,  all  the  gov- 
ernments which  have  existed  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  had  at  heart 
the  good  of  the  soldier.  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  single  minis- 
ter of  war  who  has  not  wished  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  army  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  intendants 
have  always  had  the  best  of  motives. 

But,  with  this  general  good  will, 
how  can  we  explain  the  mistakes  and 
abuses  which  have  been  perpetuated 
in  France  ?  Why  do  they  set  them- 
selves against  the  most  evident  im- 
provements ?  It  is  because  they  have 
no  longer  any  personal  identity,  but 
are  parts  of  a  machine,  which  goes 
of  itself  when  once  put  in  motion. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  liberty  or  re- 
sponsibility. To  confess  that  we  are 
deceived,  stir  up  public  opinion,  de- 
mand the  intervention  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  ask  for  money,  and  a  large 

1  Statistics  of  the  Italian  War,  p.  766-768. 
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sum  of  money  too,  to  arouse  the  op- 
position of  the  bureaus,  to  wound  in 
their  self-love  and  in  their  preroga- 
tives a  hard-working  and  powerful 
body,  —  all  this  seems  to  our  minis- 
ters, who  are  not  demigods,  like  an 
Herculean  task.  In  England,  such 
an  enterprise  is  not  impossible,  be- 
cause their  ministry  is  proud  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  public  will.  Their 
strength  lies  in  the  press,  the  only 
power  which  nothing  can  intimidate, 
the  only  voice  which  is  not  prevented 
from  speaking  the  truth;  but  in 
France,  where  the  journals  are  dread- 
ed by  the  government,  and  nothing 
satisfies  it  but  silence,  reform  is  most 
completely  suppressed  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  interests  which  are  threat- 
ened. They  consider  it  wisdom  to 
conceal  the  wounds,  which  might  be 
healed  by  laying  them  bare.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  system  to 
confess  a  mistake.  The  French  ad- 
ministration firmly  believes  that  it 
can  never  err,  and  does  not  see  that 
the  result  of  its  imagined  infallibility 
is  powerlessness  and  stagnation. 

[It  seems  impossible  that  an  experience 
so  distinctly  instructive  as  this  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimea  should  have 
been  disregarded.  But,  in  truth,  so  soon 
as  the  short  Italian  war  of  1859  broke  out, 
it  proved  that  no  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  administration.  In  M.  La- 
boulaye's  paper,  a  series  of  illustrations 
is  presented  as  terrible  as  these  which 
he  has  drawn  from  Crimean  experience, 
excepting  that  the  length  of  the  campaign 
was  less. 

He  closes  this  review  of  French  mal- 
administration with  the  following  sen- 
tences] :  — 

The  Italian  war  lasted  only  two 
months,  when  our  army  returned  im- 


mediately to  France;  but,  in  the 
short  time  that  it  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  we  lost  as  many 
men  by  disease  as  by  fire  and  sword. 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  lost 
many  more,  if  there  had  not  been  at 
head-quarters  a  man  whom  I  am  hap- 
py to  point  out  to  public  gratitude,  — 
the  physician-in-chief  of  the  army, 
Baron  Larrey.  With  unvarying  gen- 
tleness and  unwearied  devotion,  he 
has  loosened  as  much  as  possible  the 
administrative  knot  which  has  em- 
barrassed our  physicians,  and  para- 
lyzed their  energies.  He  had  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  the  experience 
of  the  Crimea.  His  first  thought 
was  to  prevent  too  great  aggregation 
at  all  hazards  :  in  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  scatter  epidemics,  and  again, 
in  order  to  make  surgery  more  mer- 
ciful ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  those 
mutilations  of  the  wounded  patient 
which  makes  life  unendurable.  No 
one  could  do  more  than  M.  Larrey. 
I  believe  no  one  would  do  so  much. 
But,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  his 
correspondence  is  the  condemnation 
of  our  military  administration.  It 
proves  to  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
prejudiced  reader,  that,  in  France,  the 
sanitary  service  of  the  army  is  organ- 
ized in  the  most  false  and  disastrous 
manner.  In  spite  of  our  enormous 
war  expenditure,  we  cannot  carry  on 
war  for  two  months  without  scattering 
our  men  in  the  hospitals  all  along  the 
road.  France  has  brave  soldiers ;  but 
she  neither  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  them,  nor  how  to  preserve  their 
lives.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  any  one  will  be  forced  who 
reads  in  a  candid  manner  the  revela- 
tions of  Dr.  Chenu. 
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THE    MYSTERY    OF    EDWIN    DKOOD. 


BY    GEORGE   B.    WOODS. 


BARELY  three  months  ago,  Charles 
Dickens,  sitting  in  the  Swiss  chalet 
given  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Fechter, 
on  a  pleasant  June  afternoon,  in 
"the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  growing  for  miles 
and  miles,"  wrote  the  last  words  of 
the  first  half  of  "The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood."  They  record  that 
Mr.  Datchery,  the  detective,  having 
turned  an  important  corner  in  his 
work,  commemorates  it  by  a  long 
chalk  line  on  his  exposed  door,  "  and 
then  falls  to  with  an  appetite."  In 
the  same  way,  Mr.  Dickens,  having 
turned  an  important  corner  in  his 
work,  an  hour  later  went  to  his 
dinner,  and,  it  may  be,  fell  to  with 
an  appetite ;  but,  before  the  meal  was 
ended,  the  chain  of  his  life,  worn  thin 
and  brittle  by  long,  hard  work,  parted 
without  an  instant's  warning ;  and 
Mr.  Datchery  will  never  penetrate  the 
secret,  and  the  "Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood  "  will  remain  a  mystery  forever. 
When  Thackeray  was  snatched  away 
as  suddenly,  six  years  ago,  his  novel 
of  "Denis  Duval"  was  barely  begun: 
but  so  peculiar  was  the  author's 
method,  so  little  did  he  care  for  puz- 
zling his  readers  with  secrets,  that 
the  end  of  the  story  was  frankly  told 
in  its  first  chapters ;  and,  moreover, 
there  were  many  systematic  notes  and 
memoranda,  by  the  aid  of  which  a 
friendly  hand  was  able  to  show  the 
world  just  how  the  book  was  building 
itself  up  in  its  author's  mind.  Mr. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  worked 
with  the  utmost  care  to  perplex  his 
readers,  and  make  them  eager  for  the 
denouement;  and,  as  if  in  jealous 
guardianship  over  the  secret  which 


formed  the  nucleus  of  his  story,  his 
publishers  tell  us  he  left  behind  him 
no  written  word  to  give  a  clew  to  the 
plan  he  carried  in  his  mind. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  criti- 
cise the  plot  of  the  fragment  which 
we  have  of  "Edwin  Drood,"  the 
abrupt  end  of  which  will  serve  to 
make  all  coming  generations  feel  a 
pang  of  the  same  keen  regret  for  the 
sudden  death  of  the  novelist  which 
pierced  the  hearts  of  his  contempo- 
raries when  the  news  became  known. 
But  this  may  be  said  of  it,  that  it 
had  a  plot ;  not  of  the  slovenly  kind 
that  the  veteran  novel-reader  solves 
by  instinct  in  the  first  half-dozen 
chapters,  but  a  plot  which  will  tan- 
talize the  world  for  all  time  to  come, 
all  the  more  provokingly  from  the 
manifest  fact,  that  the  solution  is 
hinted  at  a  hundred  times  in  passages 
of  the  story  which  only  need  the  key 
to  open  the  very  door  to  the  mystery. 
"Ed win  Drood"  was  not,  like  "Pick- 
wick," begun  without  a  purpose,  and 
losing,  as  it  went  on,  the  shadow  of  a 
plan  with  which  it  started ;  not  like 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  of  which  the 
author  could  totally  change  the  finale, 
within  a  few  chapters  of  the  end, 
because  an  impertinent  dramatizer 
had  anticipated  it,  and  put  the  tale 
on  the  stage  before  it  was  written ; 
not  like  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  with 
regard  to  which  the  author  and  his 
critics  could  have  held  an  amusing 
controversy,  whether  he  all  along 
intended  the  surprise  he  gave  the 
public  or  not.  It  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  story-telling  art,  more  like 
"  Bleak  House "  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  novels,  perhaps,  in  this  respect ; 
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for  there  have  been  very  few  of  the 
fair  and  honest  readers  of  "Bleak 
House," — readers  who  would  as  soon 
peep  into  a  private  letter  as  look 
ahead  to  spy  out  the  land  in  a  novel, 
— who  have  guessed  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn's  murder  before  reaching 
the  point  where  Inspector  Bucket 
puts  his  hand  upon  the  criminal. 
But  "  Bleak  House "  is  so  involved 
in  its  ingenious  construction,  that 
there  is  absolute  tediousness  in  the 
first  third  of  the  volume;  and  the 
reader  positively  refuses  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  labyrinth  of  secret  upon 
secret  which  the  novelist  is  construct- 
ing,—  while  "Edwin  Drood"  is  in- 
tensely interesting  from  the  very  first 
interview,  in  the  first  number,  of  that 
exquisite  pair  of  lovers  who  do  not 
love  each  other. 

But  the  artifice  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  plots  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  creation  of  character 
and  the  incomparable  humor  which 
long  ago  brought  the  world  to  his 
feet.  Wilkie  Collins  can  weave  a 
tangled  web  to  deceive  the  sharpest 
of  us;  Charles  Keade  can  pile  inci- 
dent upon  incident,  till  the  coolest 
reader  is  in  a  whirl  of  excitement, — 
but  neither  Collins  nor  Reade  could, 
for  their  lives,  paint  Mrs.  Gamp,  or 
give  us  the  Christmas  dinner  in  the 
household  of  the  Cratchits.  "Edwin 
Drood"  adds  no  great  living  entity 
to  the  host  marshalled  by  Wilkins 
Micawber,  Samuel  Weller,  Hi  chard 
Swiveller,  Capt.  Edward  Cuttle, 
and  Mr.  Pecksniff.  It  may  be  held, 
and  cannot  be  absolutely  disputed, 
that  Mr.  Dickens's  genius  was  inca- 
pable of  matching  in  his  later  years 
these  great  achievements  of  his  youth 
and  prime  ;  but  if  his  last  unfinished 
effort  contains  no  such  full-length 
portrait,  it  has  an  abundance  of  such 
delicious  cabinet  pictures  and  grace- 


ful little  sketches,  as  shows  that  there 
was  at  least  no  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  his  humor.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  Miss  Twinkleton, 
with  her  unceasing  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  propriety,  her  politely-dis- 
guised interruptions  at  the  interviews 
of  the  lovers,  her  oratorical  addresses 
to  the  young  ladies  of  her  school,  her 
amended  readings  of  sentimental  ro- 
mances, and  her  encounters  with  Mrs. 
Billickin ;  or  whether  the  place  of 
honor  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Bil- 
lickin herself,  who  steps  in  just  at 
the  last,  as  if  to  show  how  well  Mr. 
Dickens  had  preserved  the  traits  of 
his  earliest  and  best  manner,  and  in 
only  two  short  scenes  stands  forth  as 
strongly  and  vigorously  limned  as 
Mrs.  Todgers.  In  a  more  delicate 
vein  is  the  Rev.  Septimus  Crisparkle, 
most  airily  and  pleasantly  introduced 
in  the  delightful  chapter  recording 
his  breakfast  with  his  mother :  — 


"  The  two  alone  again,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  (or  would  have  been,  if  there  had 
been  any  one  to  see  it,  which  there  never 
was)  the  old  lady  standing  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  aloud,  and  her  son,  Minor 
Canon  nevertheless,  standing  with  head 
bent  to  hear  it,  —  he  being  within  five  years 
of  forty,  —  much  as  he  had  stood  to  hear 
the  same  words  from  the  same  lips  when 
he  was  within  five  months  of  four. 

"  What  is  prettier  than  an  old  lady,  — 
except  a  young  lady,  —  when  her  eyes  are 
bright,  when  her  figure  is  firm  and  com- 
pact, when  her  face  is  cheerful  and  calm, 
when  her  dress  is  as  the  dress  of  a  China 
shepherdess,  so  dainty  in  its  colors,  so  in- 
dividually assorted  to  herself,  so  neatly 
moulded  on  her?  Nothing  is  prettier, 
thought  the  good  Minor  Canon  frequently, 
when  taking  his  seat  at  table  opposite  his 
long-widowed  mother.  Her  thought  at 
such  times  may  be  condensed  into  the  two 
words  that  oftenest  did  duty  together  in 
all  her  conversations,  *  My  Sept ! ' " 
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Not  quite  so  successful,  perhaps, 
but  most  carefully  and  skilfully  done, 
"  tenderly,  as  if  he  loved  him,"  is  Mr. 
Grewgious,  for  whom  the  reader  gradu- 
ally comes  to  share  the  author's  evi- 
dent affection,  although  almost  without 
knowing  why.  Mr.  Dickens  has  not 
been  famous  for  his  heroines.  Except 
Ruth  Pinch,  and  charming  Bella 
Wilfer,  these  beautiful  young  ladies 
are  apt  to  fade  away  from  the  mind, 
when  the  cover  of  the  book  is  closed, 
like  so  many  of  the  beautiful  young 
ladies  one  meets  casually  in  society, — 
long  enough  for  admiration,  but  not 
for  acquaintance.  But  the  heroine 
of  "  Edwin  Drood  "  must  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  characters  em- 
balmed in  the  book.  She  is  drawn 
with  marvellously  few  touches,  but 
we  seem  to  know  her,  well  enough  at 
least  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  in  the 
very  first  scene,  where  the  piquant 
little  lady  peeps  from  under  her  silk 
apron  at  her  affianced  husband  only 
to  cry,  "  Oh,  good  gracious !  you  have 
had  half  your  hair  cut  off;'7  and, 
when  the  apron  is  pulled  off  the  child- 
ish head  at  last,  only  to  say,  "  You're 
very  welcome,  Eddy.  There,  I'm 
sure  that's  nice.  Shake  hands.  No, 
I  can't  kiss  you,  because  I've  got  an 
acidulated  drop  in  my  mouth."  No 
one  would  attribute  a  great  intellect 
to  little  Rosebud ;  but  we  feel  irre- 
sistibly inclined  to  cry  with  her  when 
she  breaks  off,  between  laughter  and 
tears,  the  engagement  bequeathed  to 
her  and  Edwin  Drood.  And  when, 
just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  we 
catch  the  first  glimpses  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  dawn  of  a  real  love  in  the 
dear  girl's  heart,  in  that  daintily 
drawn  day  "up  the  river,"  our  heart 
warms  to  her  as  it  might  to  a  daughter 
of  our  own,  wrapped  as  yet  in  all  the 
innocent  coquettishness  of  childhood, 
but  capable  of  all  the  highest  loveli- 


ness of  womanhood  in  the  undeveloped 
future.  If  Charles  Dickens  had  done 
nothing  else  in  literature,  this  crayon 
sketch  alone  would  mark  him  as  a 
great  artist. 

Not  to  all  the  characters  in  "  Edwin 
Drood"  can  equal  praise  be  given. 
Great  pains  has  been  taken  with  John 
Jasper ;  but  the  result  is,  after  all,  a 
melodramatic  and  most  unnatural  vil- 
lain. The  scene  by  the  sun-dial,  in 
which  he  woos  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion with  frantic  threats,  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  master.  The  mayor 
of  Cloisterham,  Mr.  Sapsea,  seems  to 
us  a  piece  of  forced  and  overstrained 
humor;  though  the  epitaph  on  his 
wife,  as  a  bit  of  broad  farce,  is  irresis- 
tibly laughable.  There  is  the  same 
appearance  of  effort  and  artificiality 
in  the  drawing  of  Durdles,  and  the 
nameless  elf  who  pelts  him  by  special 
contract.  When  we  remember  the 
testimony  from  many  quarters,  that 
Mr.  Dickens  found  labor  more  irk- 
some to  him  in  this  last  book  than  in 
any  of  the  others,  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  apparent  creaking  of  the 
machine  in  these  would-be  comic  por- 
tions with  the  smoothness  and  vigor 
of  the  more  serious  passages  of  nar- 
|ative  and  dialogue,  we  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  the  great 
writer,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-men, 
found  it  less  natural  to  be  gay  and 
funny  as  he  grew  older.  Time  and 
trouble  leave  their  marks;  and  the 
same  growing  gravity  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  portraits,  from 
Maclise's  down,  might,  perhaps,  be 
followed  in  the  novels.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  Cloisterham 
auctioneer,  and  stone-cutter,  and  sta- 
ble-boy, belong  to  a  numerous  class 
of  Dickens's  characters  which  have 
been  justly  criticised  as  extravagant 
caricatures,  rather  than  true  humorous 
creations.  The  triumphant  answer 
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of  the  novelist  and  his  admirers  has 
been,  again  and  again,  that  these 
were  the  very  personages  he  drew 
faithfully  from  living  originals ;  yet 
this  admission  shows  that  the  defect 
pointed  out  is  a  defect.  Realism  is 
not  art.  An  actual  personage  may  be 
transferred  to  the  fictitious  page,  as 
by  the  photographer's  camera,  and 
yet  be  a  monstrosity  there.  Mr. 
Dickens  probably  never  met  Sarah 
Gamp ;  but  she  is  as  solid  an  addition 
to  the  characters  of  the  world  as  Fal- 
staff  and  Sancho  Panza.  He  possibly 
studied  Mr.  Pumblechook,  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  and  Mr.  Sapsea,  through  years 
of  acquaintance  and  observation ;  but 
it  was  observation,  and  not  genius, 
with  which  he  fashioned  them;  and 
the  blood  of  life  does  riot  flow  through 
their  veins.  Another  of  the  person- 
ages of  this  book,  Mr.  Honeythunder, 
is  an  example  of  another  serious  de- 
fect in  Mr.  Dickens's  method.  The 
author  created  him  to  abuse  him :  he 
does  not  give  him  fair  play.  He  first 
shows  a  trait,  and  then  aims  a  blow  at 
it.  He  uses  the  noisy  philanthropist 
as  Quilp  used  the  figure-head  of  an 
old  ship,  to  vent  his  wrath  upon,  — 
to  hammer,  and  bruise,  and  mutilate 
beyond  recognition.  The  public 


gets  no  chance  to  execrate  the  char- 
acter, the  author's  shafts  fall  so 
thickly. 

Said  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  I  may  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times ;  —  I  love  and 
reverence  his  genius."  We  might  go 
on  finding  fault  with  details  of  execu- 
tion in  the  fragment  left  to  us  of 
"  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ; "  we 
should  come  back  at  last  to  saying, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  be  the  last  work 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  greatest 
humorist  of  our  time.  The  genius 
we  have  enjoyed  so  many  years  is 
manifest  in  every  page  of  it,  from  the 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Crisparkle's  dining- 
room  closet  and  of  the  retired  sea- 
man's cabin  in  the  attic  of  a  London 
Inn,  —  which,  slight  as  they  are,  none 
could  have  done  but  he,- — to  the  su- 
perbly dramatic  scenes  about  Cloister- 
ham  on  the  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas ;  and  everywhere  may  be  detected 
not  only  the  handiwork  of  a  genius, 
but  the  impress  of  the  kindly  spirit, 
abounding  charity,  pure  aims,  and  un- 
assuming faith  of  a  man  who  crystal- 
lized the  creed  of  his  life  in  the  bluff 
words  to  the  boys  of  the  school-ship, 
"  Do  all  the  good  you  can ;  and  don't 
make  a  fuss  about  it." 


SIX   MONTHS    ON   FIVE    CENTS. 


BY  RALPH  KEELER. 


CHAPTER  III. 


I  MAY  have  felt  a  little  more  alone 
in  the  world  now ;  for  I  remember  I 
did  not  go  back  to  my  jolly  play- 
fellows,—  the  white-fish  barrels, — but 
boarded  divers  steamboats  instead  in 
quest  of  work.  I  received  the  same 
prompt  answer  from  all.  They  did  not 


want  me.  As  will  be  supposed,  my 
one  suit  of  clothes  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  show  marks  of  the"  ser- 
vice it  had  done  among  the  greasy 
platters  of- pantries  and  cabins.  This 
fact,  probably,  was  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  my  success,  and  the  cause,  too, 
of  most  of  the  rough  language  I  re- 
ceived in  answrer  to  my  applications. 
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Towards  night  I  became  desperately 
hungry;  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
my  last  warm  meal  was  the  dinner  of 
the  day  before,  eaten  upon  the  little 
steamer  "  Arrow,"  on  the  way  from 
Toledo.  Weary  with  repeated  refu- 
sals from  steward  after  steward,  I  went 
boldly,  at  last,  on  board  of  the  steam- 
er "  Pacific,"  and  inquired  for  the  cap- 
tain. It  was  straightway  demanded 
of  me  what  such  a  beggar  as  I  wanted 
of  the  captain.  I  resented  the  term 
"  beggar  "  immediately.  I  purposed 
to  work  for  what  I  got.  I  had  money, 
if  it  came  to  that,  in  proof  of  which 
I  jingled  defiantly  the  five  pennies  in 
my  pocket.  No,  I  was  no  beggar ;  but 
I  must  see  the  captain.  Carrying  my 
point,  finally,  I  was  led  to  the  room  of 
the  commander,  whom  I  found  to  be 
a  short,  red-faced  man,  with  a  voice 
like  a  nor'-wester.  He  was  leaning 
back  on  a  camp-chair,  with  his  feet  in 
a  berth,  and  smoking  his  after-supper 
cigar.  To  his  gruff,  "  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  "  I  replied  meekly, 
that  I  desired  to  wash  dishes,  or  do 
any  tiling  for  something  to  eat ;  that 
I  had  had  nothing  but  a  few  crackers 
and  some  bread  and  molasses  in  thirty- 
six  hours ;  that  I  had  applied  to  his 
steward  that  afternoon,  and  had  been 
refused  ;  and  that  I  was  forced,  finally, 
to  come  to  him,  hungry  and  wanting 
work.  "  What's  your  name  ?  "  de- 
manded the  captain ;  "  and  who  are 
you  ?  and  where  do  you  come  from  ? " 
I  answered  the  first  part  of  his  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  noticed  that  I  hesitated 
after  that.  He  gave  me  laconically 
to  understand  that  I  must  tell  him 
who  I  was,  or  starve  for  all  of  him. 
I  was  forced  to  comply  ;  that  is,  say- 
ing nothing  about  Buffalo,  I  mentioned 
my  uncle,  the  ship-owner  in  Toledo. 
This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  as  I  learned 
very  soon  to  my  sorrow.  The  cap- 
tain's eye  became  suddenly  and  mali- 


ciously bright,  and  his  face  redder  than 
ever.  For  as  many  as  ten  awful  sec- 
onds, he  mangled  his  cigar  fiercely  and 
silently  between  his  teeth ;  then  there 
proceeded  from  his  mouth,  in  addition 
to  the  smoke  he  had  swallowed  in  his 
wrath,  a  terrible  volley  of  oaths  and 
curses,  of  which  my  uncle's  heart  and 
eyes  were  the  objects.  This  captain, 
as  came  to  my  knowledge  afterwards, 
had  been  discharged  from  the  employ 
of  my  uncle  for  some  short-coming  or 
other ;  and  he  now  proposed,  it  seems, 
to  take  his  revenge.  He  sent  hastily 
for  one  of  the  cabin  waiters,  and  or- 
dered him,  in  my  hearing,  to  take  me 
to  a  state-room,  give  me  a  light  supper, 
and  then  lock  me  in.  "  I'm  goin  '," 
said  the  captain,  —  and  how  well  I  re- 
member his  words,  —  "I'm  goin'  to 
take  him  to  the  House  of  Vagrancy 
in  the  mornin',  and  then  write  to  that 
old  villain,  his  uncle,  to  come  and 
take  him  out."  The  captain  further- 
more told  the  waiter  to  "  bear  a  hand," 
and  keep  me  safe  till  he  should  call 
for  me  the  next  morning.  He  always 
thought,  and  now  he  was  sure,  he 
would  get  even  with  that  uncle  of 
mine,  whose  pride  he  was  going  to  take 
down  ;  and  I  was  borne  away  through 
another  deluge  of  the  captain's 
oaths. 

Of  course,  the  thought  was  very 
wrong,  comprehending,  as  it  did,  many 
innocent  and  well-meaning  persons, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  in  that  brief 
moment  of  despair,  that  all  my  troubles 
sprang  from  the  fact,  that  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  wealthy  relatives ; 
they  were  the  first  and  last  cause  of 
all  my  grief.  The  earth,  I  felt  sure, 
was  not  broad  enough  to  escape  them 
in.  Among  the  peach  and  plum  trees 
of  Conneaut,  or  in  the  jungle  of  the 
crowded  shipping  at  Detroit,  the  far- 
reaching  fate  was  upon  me.  Though 
my  small  body  was  disguised  in  rags, 
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still  my  own  hunger  wrought  and 
spoke  in  the  interests  of  those  from 
whom  it  appeared  hopeless  to  flee; 
and,  more  on  their  account  than  mine, 
I  was  now  on  my  way  to  that  place 
of  unknown  terror,  the  House  of 
Vagrancy. 

The  captain's  room  was  on  the  main 
deck;  and  the  state-room  to  which  I 
was  to  be  conducted  was  on  the  deck 
above.  I  was  so  terrified,  or  so  small, 
that  my  jailer,  the  waiter,  thought  it 
safe,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to 
release  his  hold  of  my  collar,  and  al- 
low me  to  precede  him  up  the  stairs. 
Now,  there  was  another  companion- 
way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ateam- 
er,  corresponding  to  that  up  which  we 
were  to  go ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  had 
attained  the  middle  of  the  upper  cabin, 
I  sprang  out  of  the  reach  of  my  con- 
ductor and  down  the  opposite  stairs, 
at  about  three  jumps.  I  fled  to  the 
shore,  and  up  the  docks,  with  all  the 
speed  that  my  deathly  terror  lent  me. 
I  could  hear  my  pursuer  after  me ;  but 
it  was  already  dark,  and  I  could  hard- 
ly have  seen  him  if  I  had  dared  to 
look  around.  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
one  of  the  vast  piles  of  coal  which 
the  good  people  of  Detroit  will  remem- 
ber as  standing  formerly  on  the  wharf 
of  the  Michigan  Central  steamers. 
Here  I  concealed  myself.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  half-hour  before  my  jailer  gave 
up  the  search ;  but  it  seemed  four 
^hours,  at  least,  to  me  then.  Twice  he 
passed  very  near  my  hiding-place ;  and 
I  recollect  I  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
hear  the  noise  of  my  heart-beats, 
they  sounded  so  terribly  loud  in  my 
frightened  ears.  I  heard  him  at  last 
returning  to  the  steamer,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  think,  for  lights  and  people  to 
aid  him.  Then  I  stole  away  noise- 
-  lessly  up  towards  the  town,  keeping  a 
large  coal-pile  studiously  between  me 
and  the  place  where  my  pursuer  had 


disappeared,  until,  turning  a  corner, 
I  took  a  side-street,  which  led  me,  as  I 
supposed,  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
What,  therefore,  was  my  horror,  when, 
after  walking  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  this  and  other  crooked  thorough- 
fares, I  again  found  myself  suddenly 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  wharf  where 
lay  the  steamer  "  Pacific,"  with  her 
dreadful  captain  !  Once  more  I  took 
to  my  heels,  and  this  time  succeeded 
in  finding  a  street  which  led  me,  with-' 
out  further  mishap,  into  one  of  the 
avenues. 

Wandering  about  for  what  seemed 
a  long  while,  turning  from  one  thor- 
oughfare into  another,  so  as  to  make 
pursuit  uncertain,  it  finally  crossed 
my  mind  that  it  was  past  my  bed- 
time. Fear  had  driven  away  my 
hunger  so  completely,  that  I  thought 
no  more  of  it  till  the  next  day. 
Brushing  and  rubbing  as  much  of 
the  coal-dust  from  my  clothes  as  I 
could,  I  now  walked  boldly  up  to  the 
counter  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and 
said  I  wanted  to  see  the  head-porter. 
The  clerk  eyed  me  curiously,  while  he 
asked  me  what  I  desired  of  the  head- 
porter.  I  wanted,  I  said,  to  black 
boots  for  a  night's  lodging.  The 
clerk  called  the  chief -porter;  and 
they  both  looked  at  me  as  a  natural 
curiosity,  I  suppose,  while  they  plied 
me  with  a  few  questions.  They 
seemed  pleased  with  my  answers,  or 
touched  by  my  forlorn  condition  or 
my  extreme  youth,  and  decided  that 
I  might  have  a  night's  lodging  with- 
out blacking  boots  for  it.  According- 
ly, one  of  my  questioners  conducted 
me  up  into  the  highest  story  of  the 
building,  and,  pointing  to  a  bed  in  a 
large  dormitory,  left  me  in  the  society 
of  some  dozen  or  more  snoring  wait- 
ers and  cooks.  I  knew  in  an  instant 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  my 
room-mates  j  for  I  recognized,  on  en- 
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tering  the  apartment,  that  post-culina- 
ry smell  of  dish-water  with  which 
custom  had  rendered  me  familiar, 
and  which  the  philosophic  nostril  will, 
I  think,  almost  always  detect  about 
those  whose  constant  business  it  is  to 
prepare  or  serve  the  prandial  dish. 
When  I  think  of  that  dark  dormitory 
now,  and  the  sounds  that  rose  from  it, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  midsummer- 
night's  frog-pond ;  but  I  regarded  it 
far  more  seriously  then.  I  know  not 
by  what  chain  of  reasoning  I  estab- 
lished the  connection  between  their 
stertorous  idiosyncrasies  and  their 
waking  employments ;  yet  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  that  I  occupied 
myself,  until  I  fell  asleep,  in  assigning 
the  proper  rank  and  position  to  each 
of  the  snorers.  The  baritone  that 
came  to  me  through  the  darkness 
from  the  far  corner  I  concluded,  af- 
ter some  deliberation,  was  that  of  the 
chief  cook  himself.  Then  there  was 
a  deep  bass,  —  the  real  Mephistophe- 
lian  hero  of  that  opera  of  sleepers,  — 
whose  exact  whereabouts  in  the  room 
I  could  never  quite  discover ;  for  his 
note  sounded  each  time  in  the  place 
farthest  from  the  one  where  I  had 
heard  it  last,  or  expected  to  hear  it 
next.  This  basso  cantante  I  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  —  and  I  crouched 
lower  on  my  pillow  at  the  thought,  — 
was  that  most  inscrutable  and  relent- 
less of  tyrants  in  all  dming-halls  and 
cabins,  —  the  head-waiter !  The  sev- 
eral tenors  distributed  all  around  me, 
—  a  little  too  lavishly  perhaps  for  the 
nicer  harmonies  of  strict  musical 
taste, —  being,  as  I  suppose  now 
in  the  light  of  a  larger  experience, 
ambitious  and  fitful,  as  is  the  pro- 
verbial wont  of  tenors,  and  running 
jealously  ever  and  anon  into  a  dis- 
honest falsetto,  as  if  with  a  profes- 
sional wish  to  attract  attention,  — 
these  several  teuor-snorers  were,  I 


felt  sure,  what  the  world  might  very 
well  suffer  a  great  many  ambitious, 
fitful,  and  dishonest  tenors  always  to 
be  ;  namely,  among  the  common  rank 
and  file  of  cooks  and  waiters.  And 
I  had  firmly  made  up  my  mind,  long 
before  I  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
steady  crescendo  of  the  chorus,  that 
the  tapering  treble  which  piped  dark- 
ling, like  some  night-bird,  high  over 
all,  proceeded  from  some  pale-faced, 
meek-eyed  scullion  of  the  outer 
kitchen,  who,  awake  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chief,  would  not  dare  say 
his  soul  was  his  own. 

I  slept  soundly  enough  till  about 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  I 
arose  hurriedly.  Whether  my  half- 
roused  operatic  company  of  the  night 
before  thought  me  a  ghost,  or  how 
they  explained  my  mysterious  coming 
and  going  among  them,  I  did  not 
wait  to  learn.  Leaving  them  to  stare 
at  one  another  in  drowsy  amazement, 
I  stole  noiselessly  and  breakfastless 
away  from  the  hotel.  The  fright  of 
the  evening  preceding  had  shaken  my 
confidence  in  human  nature  generally. 
I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  became  im- 
pressed with  the  ludicrous  idea,  that 
the  hotel  clerk  or  porter  would  take 
my  five  coppers  away  from  me  in 
payment  for  my  lodging,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  breakfast,  if  I  should 
stay  for  it:  so  I  went  down  to  the 
docks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  as 
far  from  "  The  Pacific  "  and  her  cap- 
tain as  possible.  Here  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  strike  a  bargain  with 
the  cook  of  a  lumber-schooner  to  wash 
his  dishes  for  him,  provided  he  should 
first  give  me  all  I  could  eat;  and 
thus  I  broke  my  fast  of  twenty-four 
hours  with  the  first  full  meal  I  had 
taken  in  forty-eight  hours.  While 
finishing  up  the  work  I  had  agreed 
to  do,  I  saw  the  steamer  "Pacific" 
passing  down  the  stream  on  her 
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voyage    away   from   Detroit;    and   I 
breathed  freely  once  more. 

I  spent  some  days  now,  doing  odd 
jobs  for  cooks  and  pantry-men  for 
my  board  and  lodging  while  their 
vessels  were  in  port ;  but  my  clothes 
were  so  worn  and  soiled  by  this  and 
previous  service  that  I  could  get  no 
chance  to  work  for  wages  as  cabin- 
boy.  Because  of  my  clothes  also,  no 
steamer  would  allow  me  to  go  out  of 
port  with  her;  for  I  was  told  that 
tli ere  was  a  law  then  existing  in 
most  of  the  Lake  cities  by  which  a 
boat  was  made  responsible  for  the 
support  of  all  vagrants  she  carried 
into  a  town.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  the  case;  I  merely  know 
that  I  was  invariably  sent  ashore,  on 
the  departure  of  any  craft  for  which 
I  had  been  washing  dishes  or  scour- 
ing knives.  It  was,  indeed,  a  preca- 
rious existence  that  I  led  in  this  way, 
but  one  to  which  I  could  see  no  im- 
mediate end.  I  think  it  was  twice 
I  went  with  but  two  meals  in  forty- 
eight  hours ;  getting  nothing  from 
breakfast  to  breakfast.  And,  I  may 
say  here,  I  have  always  attributed 
great  advantage  to  the  fact,  that,  af- 
ter the  short  and  disastrous  compan- 
ionship with  my  young  friend  of  Irish 
descent,  mentioned  some  pages  back, 
I  was  my  own  fidus  Achates  in  all 
these  worst  distresses.  Two  boys 
will  certainly  do  more  mischief  to- 
gether than  half  a  dozen  will  do  sepa- 
rately ;  three  boys  together  will  do 
more  than  eighteen  separately;  and 
so  on.  In  short,  I  fancy,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that, 
under  the  conditions  just  enunciated, 
there  is  an  increasing  geometrical  ra- 
tio between  the  number  of  boys  and 
the  amount  of  evil  they  will  do.  I 
have  alluded  before  to  an  account  of 
these  experiences  which  I  gave  to 
my  school-fellows  months  afterward. 


The  degree  of  fertile  suggestion 
which  even  the  narrative  stirred  in 
my  auditory  should  have  made  me 
thankful  then,  as  I  am  certainly  now, 
that  I  did  thus  lead  my  vagabond 
life  alone.  These  ardent  youngsters 
would  interpolate,  in  the  very  thickest 
and  thrillingest  movements  of  my 
story,  advice  as  to  what  I  should  have 
done,  or  hints  as  to  what  they  would 
have  done,  under  the  circumstances. 
During  this  narration  to  my  school- 
fellows, —  and  now  I  am  coming  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  digression, 
—  a  boy  with  a  very  sinister-looking 
face,  who  has  since  happily  died  of 
the  small-pox,  —  asked  me  why  I  didn't 
steal ;  averring,  with  great  frankness, 
that  that  was  what  he  would  have  done. 
Now,  that  was  the  very  first  time  the 
idea  of  stealing  ever  crossed  my  mind 
in  connection  with  my  boyish  calami- 
ties and  deprivations.  I  am  sure  of 
this;  for  I  remember  the  startling 
impression  made  upon  me  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  boy's  suggestion.  I  dare 
not  say  that  I  would  not  have  stolen 
after  some  of  my  long  fasts,  if  I  had 
ever  once  thought  of  it.  And  I  am 
only  too  glad  that  this  anomaly 
should  have  occurred  in  my  case  ;  for, 
of  a  truth,  it  strikes  me  as  much 
greater  as  a  metaphysical  phenome- 
non than  as  a  juvenile  virtue.1 

In  the  very  midst  of  my  direst  mis- 
fortunes, when  it  seemed  that  nothing 
worse  could  possibly  happen  to  me, 
"  The  Pacific  "  came  steaming  back  to 
Detroit.  She  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and,  although  I  had  had  no- 
thing to  eat  that  day,  I  was  in  too 
great  apprehension  of  her  captain  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  concealment, 
or  escape  from  the  city.  After  night- 
fall, I  stole  on  board  the  Michigan 
Central  steamer  "  Mayflower,"  and 

1  Multum  interest,  utrum  peccare  aliquis  no- 
lit,  aut  nesciat.  —  SENECA,  Epist. 
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found  the  fourth  porter.  I  had  been 
among  menials  so  long,  that  I  knew 
all  about  the  ramifications  of  their 
grades,  and  what  particular  line  of 
duties  individuals  of  each  grade  had 
to  do.  The  fourth  porter,  I  was  well 
aware,  had  charge  of  the  forecastle, 
where  the  deck  hands  and  firemen 
ate  and  slept.  Now,  the  fourth  porter 
of  "  The  Mayflower  "  was  a  lazy,  good- 
natured,  little,  pock-marked  Irishman, 
whom  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading to  smuggle  me  to  Buffalo, 
on  condition  that  I  should  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  in  the  fore- 
castle. I  was  glad,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
make  any  port  in  the  storm  which  at 
that  time  swept  across  my  terrified 
imagination.  Buffalo  was  not,  of 
course,  the  best  one  for  me ;  but  any 
thing  seemed  better,  just  then,  than 
the  prospect  of  that  Cimmerian  House 
of  Vagrancy.  My  friend,  the  fourth 
porter,  was  so  well  pleased  by  the  skill 
and  taste  I  displayed  in  the  cleansing 
of  his  greasy  dishes,  that  he  lent  a 
degree  of  zeal  to  the  carrying-out  his 
part  of  the  contract  which  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  me.  For,  the  next  day, 
when  we  were  out  on  the  lake,  and 
the  fares  were  collecting,  he  hid  me 
away  between  two  mattresses  as  black 
as  the  coal  handled  by  the  sturdy  fire- 
men who  usually  slept  on  them.  I 
was  already  half  smothered,  when  the 
clerk  and  his  satellites  descended  into 
the  forecastle ;  but  the  fourth  porter, 
to  crush  out,  I  suppose,  the  merest 
crease  of  suspicion,  sat  down  on  the 
mattress  which  covered  me,  and  care- 
lessly picked  his  teeth,  till  the  danger 
was  past.  It  was  well  that  the  fore- 
castle was  so  uninviting  a  place  as  to 
detain  the  clerk  but  a  short  time,  since  I 
should  have  screamed  or  perished  in 
a  half  minute  more.  When  drawn 
out  at  last  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  to  our  contract,  I  was  very  black 


in  the  face,  not  only  from  the  smoth- 
ering I  had  endured,  but  from  the 
coal-dust  I  had  taken  from  the  mat- 
tresses. 

Arrived  safely  at  Buffalo,  I  did  not 
look  much  like  the  urchin  who  had 
left  there  several  months  before.  Al- 
though I  had  conscientiously  washed 
my  solitary  piece  of  linen  every  week, 
and  tried  to  keep  myself  as  neatly  as 
I  could,  my  clothes  were  greasy  and 
ragged,  and  my  boots  nearly  off  my 
feet.  I  wandered  about  the  wharves, 
without  any  purpose  that  I  can  now 
remember,  and  might  have  been  very 
disconsolate,  if  it  were  not  for  the  joy 
I  felt  at  escaping  from  the  danger 
which  I  considered  so  imminent  at 
Detroit.  This  latter  city,  indeed,  I 
came  to  look  upon  as  a  peculiarly  un- 
lucky place  for  me,  —  an  opinion  which 
I  continued  to  entertain  up  to  the 
time  of  a  signal  triumph  I  had  there 
afterwards,  as  the  juvenile  prodigy  of 
jig-dancing  and  negro-minstrelsy.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  turning  away 
from  the  docks  for  a  stroll  up  some 
of  the  neighboring  squalid  by-streets 
of  Buffalo,  when  I  suddenly  heard 
myself  called  by  name.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  when  I  was  worse  terrified. 
I  was  really  afraid  of  my  own  name. 
No  good  could  come  to  me,  I  felt  sure, 
from  any  one's  knowing  it.  Gazing 
around  towards  the  wharf,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  sound  had  seemed 
to  come,  I  saw  nobody  but  some 
laborers  unloading  a  sailing-vessel 
close  at  hand  ;  and  they  took  no  notice 
of  me.  Again  I  heard  my  name, 
which  sounded  this  time  as  if  it  came 
mysteriously  from  somewhere  up  in 
the  air.  Sweeping  the  dingy  heights 
of  the  masts  and  smoke-stacks  and 
office-windows  with  my  astonished 
eyes,  I  beheld  at  last  a  boy  coming 
briskly  towards  me  down  a  flight  of 
steps  that  led  from  a  commission-house. 
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It  was  my  schoolfellow,  who  had 
harbored  me  in  the  stable  the  first 
night  of  my  runaway;  and  it  was 
from  the  window  of  his  father's  office, 
he  told  me,  that  he  had  first  seen  and 
called  me.  "  How  you  look !  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,"  and  many  other 
frank,  kind  things  the  generous  little 
fellow  said.  He  prefaced  his  eager 
questions  as  to  where  I  had  been,  and 
how  I  came  to  spoil  so,  with  the  re- 
mark, that  he  guessed  it  wasn't  so 
funny,  after  all,  to  go  out  in  the  world 
seeking  a  fellow's  fortune.  My  own 
plight  at  the  time  was  better  calculated, 
I  think,  than  any  moral  observations 
I  may  have  made,  to  fortify  him  in  this 
opinion.  If  I  did  indulge  in  a  few 
gravely-eloquent  words  of  warning,  I 
have  so  far  forgotten  them  now,  that 
I  cannot  repeat  them  here  for  the 
benefit  of  thoughtless,  adventure- 
loving  boys  of  to-day.  As  soon  as  I 
had  briefly  satisfied  my  friend's 
curiosity  as  to  the  dangers  myself  and 
clothes  had  passed,  he  insisted  on  my 
going  "right  along  home"  with  him. 
I  refused,  of  course,  being  ashamed  of 
my  toilet,  and  still  afraid  of  capture 
by  the  people  from  whom  I  had  fled. 
Whereupon  my  old  schoolmate  as- 
sured me  that  his  mother  had  scolded 
him  for  not  before  bringing  me  into 
the  house,  instead  of  the  stable.  He 
gave  me  furthermore  to  understand 
that  she  had  heard  all  about  my 
domestic  quarrel,  and  upheld  me  in 
what  I  had  done.  This  information 
had  its  effect ;  and  I  turned  with  him 
towards  his  home.  The  well-dressed 
boy  did  not  seem  at  all  abashed  to 
walk  through  the  most  crowded  streets 
with  me,  although  the  striking  con- 
trast of  our  attire  must  have  been 
highly  suggestive  to  any  passing 
philosopher.  Boys  of  the  short-jacket 
age  may,  by  the  way,  have  many  im- 
perfect, and  even  cruel  traits  j  but  we 


must  confess,  as  men,  that  caste  begins 
on  our  side  of  long-tailed  coats. 

At  my  friend's  home,  I  received  a 
kindly  greeting  from  his  mother,  who 
immediately  insisted,  as  good  women 
in  their  hospitable  souls  often  do,  for 
almost  any  ill  that  can  befall  a  person, 
on  producing  something  to  eat.  Now, 
it  happened,  for  a  wonder,  that  I  was 
not  hungry,  having  scarcely  an  hour 
before  taken  a  very  hearty  meal,  on 
general  principles  of  prevention 
(though  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon), just  previous  to  my  parting 
with  the  fourth  porter  of  the  steamer 
"Mayflower."  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  sympathy  of  my  friend's 
mother.  The  hospitable  longing  just 
hinted  at,  which  not  unfrequently 
seeks  to  administer  consolation  through 
the  stomach  for  wounds  and  sprains 
of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  for  wounds 
and  sprains  of  the  heart  and  head,  — 
the  spirit  which  underlies,  I  suppose, 
the  custom  of  funeral  baked-meats,  — 
was  aroused  in  the  kind-hearted  lady. 
She  saw,  no  doubt,  in  my  stained  and 
tattered  garments,  an  illuminated 
chronicle  of  present  distress  and  all 
manner  of  past  misfortunes.  And  I 
had  to  eat  again.  Then  she  sent  me 
up  stairs,  and  had  me  bathed,  and 
thrust  into  a  suit  of  her  son's  clothes, 
and  a  pair  of  his  boots ;  all  of  which 
fitted  me  admirably.  Having  changed 
my  five  pennies  from  the  pocket  of 
the  old  to  that  of  the  new  pantaloons, 
I  descended  to  meet  her  criticism. 
She  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult; and  telling  me  I  must  take 
good  care  of  the  clothes  and  boots,  for 
they  were  now  mine,  she  made  me  sit 
down,  and  give  her  an  account  of  my 
wanderings.  This  ended,  she  dis- 
missed me  to  play  with  her  own  boy, 
first  making  me  promise  I  would  come 
back  to  her  house  to  eat  and  sleep. 
My  young  friend,  who  had  been  an 
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interested  witness  of  my  metamorpho- 
sis in  all  its  stages,  delighted,  I  need 
hardly  add,  as  much  as  I  did,  in  his 
mother's  benevolence,  or  as  much  as 
she  did  in  our  mutual  joy.  Indeed, 
the  expression  of  the  kind  lady's  face, 
calmly  pleased  at  her  own  act,  but 
brightly  exultant  in  the  reflection  of 
our  rejoicing,  was  then  something 
beautiful  to  see,  arid  has  been  grateful 
to  think  upou  since.  It  was  Satur- 
day; and,  there  being  no  school,  we 
two  boys  made  a  merry  day  of  it, 
keeping,  however,  well  out  of  the 
neighborhood  of  my  former  home.  I 
could  not  make  my  friend  understand, 
any  more  than  I  can  now  myself,  why 
I  had  not  long  before  spent  the  five 
coppers  he  had  given  me.  When  I 
had  plenty  to  eat,  they  were,  I  remem- 
ber, a  kind  of  sword  and  shield  to  me, 
adding  greatly  to  my  independence, 
which  almost  always  at  such  moments 
of  bodily  fulness,  was  of  the  happy 
and  triumphant  sort.  It  was  only  in 
the  seasons  of  my  direst  need  that  I 
had  a  vague  expectancy  of  worse 
times;  and,  against  these  worst 
times,  I  suppose  I  held  my  coppers. 
And  the  reader  may  explain  if  he 
can,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  this 
apprehension  of  greater  misfortunes 
than  ever  came,  —  and  which  my  pen- 
nies were  sometimes  powerless  to  dis- 
pel, —  and  my  fear  of  the  heartless 
captain  of  the  steamer  "  Pacific,"  were 
the  only  sources  of  unhappiness  dur- 
ing my  worst  privations.  If  I  could 
have  been  free  of  these,  I  am  convinced 
I  might  have  been  very  hungry,  but 
never  very  unhappy. 

Over  the  supper-table  that  Saturday 
evening,  my  case  and  person  having 
been  made  known  to  my  friend's  fa- 
ther, a  consultation  was  had  about  my 
future.  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
going  on  a  first-class  steamboat ;  and 
rather  forward,  peradventure,  in  advo- 


cating my  views.  My  friend's  father, 
thinking  of  no  better  place  for  me  to 
work  for  myself,  or  entertaining  secret 
doubts  as  to  my  staying  in  any  bet- 
ter place  if  put  there,  promised  his 
wife  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  me  in 
the  direction  taken  by  my  own  incli- 
nations. Accordingly,  on  the  next 
Monday,  by  his  influence,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  the  late  Captain  Pheatt, 
a  position  was  secured  for  me  on  the 
steamer  "Northern  Indiana."  I  re- 
ceived ten  dollars  a  month  for  acting 
as  what  was  called  key-boy,  whose 
light  duties  were  to  take  care  of  the 
state-room  keys  and  attend  the  stew- 
ard's office.  I  had  also  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  books  and  papers 
to  the  passengers.  By  favor,  I  re- 
ceived a  share  of  my  wages  in  ad- 
vance ;  and,  adding  my  five  coppers 
to  the  sum,  I  made  my  first  investment 
in  yellow-covered  literature.  The 
steamer,  which  was  a  veritable  floating 
palace,  carried  hundreds  of  passengers 
every  trip ;  and  I  prospered.  It  was 
the  custom  of  many  people,  in  compli- 
ment to  my  diminutive  size,  or  in  dis- 
gust at  the  contents  of  the  books,  to 
make  me  presents  of  them  when  they 
had  read  them,  or  tried  to  read  them. 
Thus  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sell 
the  same  book  two,  three,  and  even 
four  times  over.  I  made  ten,  and 
sometimes  fifteen  dollars  a  week  in 
this  way,  and  in  the  legitimate  mer- 
chandise of  my  books  and  papers. 
Scarce  seven  moons  from  the  time  of 
my  first  flight  from  Buffalo,  and  my 
five  coppers  had  increased  to  I  know 
not  how  many  dollars.  When  the 
steamer  was  laid  up  in  the  late  au- 
tumn, I  had  money  enough  to  keep 
me  handsomely,  and  send  me  to  school 
all  the  next  winter.  How  I  finally 
abandoned  this  school,  to  devote  my 
whole  attention  and  capital  to  the 
bones,  banjo,  accordion,  and  juba- 
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dance  of  negro-minstrelsy,  has  been 
elsewhere  recorded. 

It  is  just,  both  to  my  natural  and 
legal  guardians,  to  say,  here,  that,  when 
they  saw  me  not  only  determined  but 
able  to  support  myself,  they  left  me 
ever  afterwards  quietly  to  my  own  de- 
vices. My  necessities,  therefore,  and 
the  prosperous  result  of  my  first  ad- 
ventures with  five  coppers,  led  me  to 
adopt  —  a  little  too  romantically,  per- 
haps, in  the  latter,  and  more  thought- 
ful period  of  my  youth  —  a  principle 
to  which  I  long  had  a  kindly  leaning, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  knocks  it 
dealt  me.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubtful 
in  my  mind  whether  it  is  not  better 
to  devote  half  of  one's  energies  in 


learning  to  live  on  a  very  small  in- 
come, than  to  devote  all  of  one's  ener- 
gies in  struggling  and  waiting  miser- 
ably for  a  very  large  income.  That, 
at  least,  was  my  principle;  and,  if  it 
trammelled  the  head  with  false  doc- 
trine, it  left  the  soul  remarkably  free. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  my  entire  sub- 
sequent wanderings,  my  course  at  an 
American  college  and  at  a  German 
university,  —  the  former  on  nothing  to 
speak  of,  and  the  latter  on  eighty  dol- 
lars, —  all  sprang,  more  or  less  direct- 
ly, from  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
expansion,  both  spiritual  and  finan- 
cial, which,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven, 
I  discovered  in  those  five  copper 
cents. 
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BY   NORA   PERRY. 

THE  days  are  sweet  and  long,  —  oh  !  sweet  and  long : 
All  day  I  sit  and  dream,  or  sing  the  song 
That  some  one  sang  for  me  one  summer-day,  — 
For  me,  to  me,  before  he  went  his  way. 

The  days  are  sweet  and  long,  —  oh  !  sweet  and  long ; 
And  in  the  sun  I  sit,  and  sing  my  song : 
Some  day  he  will  come  back  who  went  away, 
And  sing  the  song  I  sing  from  day  to  day. 

The  days  are  long,  but  sweet,  —  oh!  long,  but  sweet; 
Some  day  will  hear  the  music  of  his  feet 
Who  sang  for  me,  and  sang  my  heart  away,  — 
My  happy  heart,  —  before  he  went  his  way. 

Some  day,  —  to-day,  perhaps,  —  he'll  come  to  me, 
And  then  the  days,  so  long,  but  sweet  to  me, 
Will  lose  the  burden  of  "  So  long,  so  long !  " 
And  only  keep  the  sweet  of  all  the  song. 
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BY    S.    F.    MCCLEABT. 


THE  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Connecticut  have  for  many  years 
refused  to  admit  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage any  person,  even  if  otherwise 
qualified,  who  could  not  write  his 
name,  and  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  In  Massachusetts,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  abolish  this  judicious  re- 
striction. Some  order,  as  we  imagine, 
has  been  given  from  some  central  head- 
quarters, intimating  that  some  foreign 
vote,  somewhere  or  other,  will  be  con- 
ciliated by  such  a  repeal.  We  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  repeal,  and  hope, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  restriction 
may  gradually  be  transplanted  into 
other  constitutions,  till  it  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
whole  nation. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 


requires,  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
beside  the  payment  of  a  state  or  coun- 
ty tax,  a  residence  within  the  State 
of  one  year,  and  within  the  town 
where  the  vote  is  given  of  six  months ; 
that  each  male  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be 
able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
write,  his  name.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities of  each  town  and  city  are 
the  judges  of  these  qualifications. 

While  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns 
the  reading  and  writing  qualifications 
may  be  sometimes  neglected,  or  omit- 
ted, in  the  city  of  Boston,  since  1857, 
the  year  in  which  this  amendment 
was  incorporated  into  the  Constitution, 
full  records  of  each  case  have  been 
kept  in  the  following  form  :  — 


Ward. 

Date. 

Name. 

Signature. 

Date  of 
Naturalization. 

Occupation. 

Kesidence. 

Ability  to  Read. 

Result. 

Erom  May,  1857,  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1869,  there  were  examined  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  six  thousand  jive 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases  of  new- 
ly naturalized  voters.  Of  these  ap- 
plicants, two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
were  rejected  for  inability  either  to 
read  or  to  write. 

The  percentage  of  rejections  ap- 
pears thus  to  be  very  small ;  but  it  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way  :  The  poli- 
ticians or  other  parties,  before  they 
procure  the  naturalization  papers,  or 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  persons  in  whom 
they  are  interested,  are  accustomed  to 


examine  for  themselves  the  qualifica- 
tions of  these  persons ;  and,  if  they 
prove  unable  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  they  do 
not  spend  any  more  time  or  money 
upon  them;  and  these  subjects,  there- 
fore, are  not  presented  to  the  authori- 
ties at  all.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
only  such  cases  as  appear  a  little 
doubtful,  or  such  as  come  of  their  own 
accord,  constitute  the  most  of  the 
cases  recorded  as  rejected. 

To  remedy,  if  possible,  in  a  short 
time,  and  by  patient  and  persistent 
drill,  the  deficiencies  of  their  friends, 
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the  politicians  have  not  infrequently, 
on  the  eve  of  important  elections,  es- 
tablished, of  their  own  accord,  night- 
schools;  at  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
money  contributed  for  the  campaign, 
competent  instructors  are  engaged  to 
teach  the  ignorant  candidates  to  write 
their  names,  and  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion sufficiently  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
a  brief  examination. 

Thus  this  "stumbling-block,"  as  it 
has  been  called  by  some  politicians, 
in  the  way  of  universal  suffrage,  be- 
comes indirectly  an  educator  of  the 
people ;  and  many  a  man,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  vote,  has  gained  the 
essential  rudiments  of  an  education 
in  order  to  gratify  that  desire.  On 
Oct.  12,  1867,  John  M ,  a  la- 
borer, residing  in  Eridicott  Street, 
offered  himself  as  a  qualified  voter. 
On  examination  by  the  city  clerk,  it 
was  found  that  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  he  was  accordingly  re- 
jected. On  Oct.  30,  1869,  he  ap- 
peared again  ;  and,  on  opening  to  the 
records  of  rejected  applicants,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  one.  He  asked  to 
be  tried  again ;  and  this  time  he  was 
able  to  read  and  write  quite  well.  To 
the  clerk's  inquiry  how  this  change 
had  occurred,  John  replied,  that,  when 
rejected  two  years  before,  he  felt  great- 
ly mortified,  that  while  his  little  chil- 
dren, who  attended  school,  could  read 
and  write  very  well,  he,  their  father, 
was  unable  to  do  the  same.  At  his 
request,  his  little  daughter  had  devot- 
ed many  evenings  after  his  work  was 
done,  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write ; 
and  he  now  joyfully  came  forward, 
feeling  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  bal- 
lot. He  was  accepted,  of  course ;  and 
he  left  the  office  with  grateful  emo- 
tions, with  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
and  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
recording  officer  that  he  had  so  nobly 
earned  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is 


not  known,  for  such  questions  are 
never  asked,  for  whom  his  ballot  was 
thrown ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  any 
thing  unknown  can  be,  that  that  man 
will  ever  throw  his  influence  in  favor 
of  law,  order,  and  free  public  schools. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  soli- 
tary incident;  similar  results  can  be 
verified  again  and  again,  by  the 
records. 

These  records  contain  the  names  of 
such  citizens  only  as  are  foreign-born. 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
embrace,  however,  every  one,  native 
as  well  as  foreign,  who  has  become  a 
voter  since  1857.  All  young  men, 
therefore,  who  attain  their  majority, 
are  required  by  the  same  law  to  satis- 
fy the  proper  authorities  that  they 
can  read  and  write.  Another  book  is 
kept  for  this  purpose. 

But  the  excellency  of  our  common- 
school  system  and  of  our  truant-laws 
is  such,  that,  out  of  the  thousands  of 
native-born  citizens  who  have  reached 
their  majority  since  1857,  only  two 
have  been  found  deficient.  One  was 
a  Cape-Cod  boy,  who  from  his  child- 
hood had  been  constantly  at  sea;  first 
with  his  father  in  a  fishing-vessel,  and 
afterwards  as  a  foremast-man  on  a 
whaler,  and  had  thus  been  deprived 
wholly  of  a  school  education. 

The  other,  strange  to  say,  was  a 
Boston  boy,  a  journeyman  painter  by 
occupation,  who  resided  in  South  Bos- 
ton. He  could  read  indifferently  well, 
but  could  write  his  initials  only.  Had 
he  been  educated  as  a  sign-painter,  he 
might  have  overcome  this  difficulty. 
For  some  reason,  now  forgotten,  he 
had  never  attended  school,  and  had 
received  no  instruction  at  home. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  always  been  regarded  as  bearing 
too  severely  on  the  Irish  portion  of 
the  community;  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  prove  that  the  German 
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dement  has  the  greater  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every 
German  can  read  and  write.  But  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  re- 
quires him  to  read  in  the  English 
language.  And  the  cases  are  very 
numerous  where  the  signature  is 
handsomely  made  in  the  German  cur- 
rent hand,  and  the  candidate  can  read 
fluently  in  the  German  or  French 
language,  and,  of  course,  can  in  those 
languages  understand  intelligently 
the  Constitution  and  his  political  du- 
ties ;  but  he  loses  his  vote  because  he 
cannot  read  English.  To  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  such  a  case 
is  manifestly  harder  than  when  the 
candidate  is  totally  ignorant. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  deduced  from 
numerous  examples,  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  can  read  indiffer- 
ently or  tolerably  well  who  cannot 
write  their  names.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
ear  and  eye  as  media  of  communica- 
tion to  the  mind,  and  the  total  neglect 
of  the  hand  as  an  aid  to  their  exer- 
tions. The  child  learns  to  talk  be- 
fore he  can  master  his  letters;  and 
the  active  mind,  through  the  eye  and 
ear,  soon  learns  to  crystallize  the 
sounds  used  in  conversation  into  the 
words  printed  in  the  daily  paper ;  but, 
if  the  hand  be  not  also  brought  into 
use,  it  will  not  be  able  readily  to  form 
the  letters  of  its  owner's  name. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  New- York 
"  Evening  Post "  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  greater  interest  taken 
in  political  elections  by  the  Irish  than 
by  the  German  citizens.  The  causes 
he  recites  are,  First,  that  the  German 
vote  is  mostly  controlled  by  a  few 
leading  men ;  and  that  when  these 
get  office  the  mass  are  satisfied; 
whereas  the  Irish,  though  voting  com- 
pactly on  most  questions,  do  not 


recognize  any  superiority  of  qualifica- 
tions, or  right  in  one  man  more  than 
any  other  of  their  nation. 

Second,  that  the  Germans  are  all 
more  or  less  skilled  artisans  or  musi- 
cians, and  thus  have  constant  employ- 
ment ;  while  the  Irish  have  usually 
no  trades,  but  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  are  always  ready  for  odd 
jobs,  — politics  as  well  as  coal-heaving. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  reason ; 
but  another,  and  a  deeper  one,  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  this 
writer.  It  is  the  want  of  indepen- 
dent thought  and  of  original  force  in 
the  Irish  character.  Kept  in  igno- 
rance for  generation  after  generation, 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  have  grown 
up  to  rely  entirely  on  their  priest,  not 
only  for  spiritual,  but  for  all  secular 
information.  With  no  opportunities 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  or 
the  principles  of  government,  they 
place  a  confident  reliance  upon  oth- 
ers for  those  matters,  and  are  drawn 
or  led,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  their 
superiors  in  position  or  intellect. 
Hence,  after  their  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, as  soon  as  they  are  entitled  to  be 
naturalized,  these  immigrants  are  be- 
set, and  are  utilized  by  their  design- 
ing patrons  for  selfish  political  ends ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  really  driven  to 
the  polls,  the  inducements  are  made 
so  serious  or  inviting  that  they  usu- 
ally vote  together,  to  a  man,  on  any  ex- 
citing occasion.  Now,  the  Germans 
have  all  a  decent  education  at  home 
from  their  childhood ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  could  be  found,  out  of  any 
given  thousand  of  German  immi- 
grants, one  who  could  not  read  or 
write  his  own  language.  Hence 
there  is  more  independent  thought 
and  character  among  them.  The 
German  mind,  from  the  very  extent 
and  universality  of  its  culture,  exhib- 
its the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  on 
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religion,  poll  tics,  and  science,  which 
can  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the 
globe.  The  German,  therefore,  here 
as  at  home,  does  his  own  thinking; 
and  consequently  he  does  his  own  vot- 
ing, or  declines  to  vote  at  all  if  he 
thinks  it  best. 

Hence  demagogues  and  designing 
politicians  who  have  selfish  ends  in 
view  always  strive  to  control  as  much 
as  possible  the  Celtic  element.  Ac- 
customed, both  by  their  religious  and 
political  notions,  to  be  led  and  always 
to  obey,  the  Irish  have  usually  made 
the  best  of  soldiers. 

This  quality  of  stubbornness  has 
been  exhibited  on  many  a  battle-field 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New ; 
and  the  record  is  yet  to  be  found 
where  purely  Irish  troops  have  ever 
fled,  or  deserted  the  position  which 
they  were  ordered  to  hold.  In  the 
Mexican  war,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
a  corps  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Irishmen,  was  exposed  for  hours  to 
the  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy  with- 
out the  possibility  of  an  effective  fire 
in  return,  and  were  perfectly  immova- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  constant 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  They 
thus  stubbornly  held  a  position  (the 
most  trying  to  which  soldiers  can  be 
exposed)  which  other  troops  would 
have  left  in  a  panic.  Had  the  Irish 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  Hooker's  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellors ville  might  not 
have  been  repulsed. 

Now  this  aplomb,  so  useful  in  war, 
becomes  dangerous  in  politics ;  and, 
where  a  mass  of  material  is  used  as 
a  brute  force  merely,  it  must  carry 
down  all  obstacles  whatever.  It  is 
only  by  education  and  instruction 
that  the  particles  of  such  a  mass 
can  be  disintegrated;  and,  if  our 
Republic  is  to  endure  beyond  the 
Roman  or  Grecian  terms,  it  must 
35 


have  an  educated  people  as  its  corner- 
stone. 

To  show  how  little  independent 
thought  is  exercised  by  the  foreign 
voters,  as  we  shall  designate  them  for 
the  purpose  of  classification,  it  has 
been  often  noticed  that  the  ballots 
cast  by  them  are  seldom,  if  ever,  al- 
tered or  scratched.  If  any  of  their 
ballots  are  so  altered,  it  is  found  that 
such  changes  have  been  uniformly 
made  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
voters'  hands.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
election  for  governor  in  1869.  While, 
in  twelve  wards  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, more  or  less  tickets  were  scratched, 
the  returns  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor in  the  three  other  wards 
(viz.,  Wards  Five,  Seven,  and  Thir- 
teen), where  the  foreign  vote  largely 
prevails,  exhibit  not  a  single  alteration ; 
and  in  Ward  Two,  which  comprises  the 
largest  foreign  vote  of  any  ward  of 
the  city,  out  of  two  thousand  and 
ninety  ballots,  only  eight  were  altered, 
and  these  were  changes  on  the  Repub- 
lican tickets.  At  the  municipal  elec- 
tion for  the  same  year,  while  in  other 
wards  of  the  city  there  were  more  or 
less  scattering  votes  for  mayor,  in 
Wards  Two,  Five,  Seven,  and  Thirteen 
not  one  was  cast.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  ballot  is  generally  depos- 
ited by  the  naturalized  voter  just  as  it 
is  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  vote- 
distributers.  Advantage  is  often  ta- 
ken of  this  fact  by  interested  parties, 
who  are  candidates  for  some  subordi- 
nate office  at  such  elections. 

The  average  returns  of  votes  from 
the  wards  of  the  city  of  Boston  will 
show,  without  exception,  that  more 
scratching  of  tickets,  indicating  more 
independent  voting,  is  done  in  Wards 
Six,  Ten,  and  Eleven,  where  the  dwell- 
ings are  largely  occupied  by  cultivat- 
ed or  well-educated  citizens;  while 
little  or  no  scratching  is  done  in  Wards 
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Two,  Five,  Seven,  and  Thirteen,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  voters  reside. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  negligence 
to  vote,  when  candidates  are  all  un- 
satisfactory, is  more  noticeable  in 
those  wards  where  the  intelligent  citi- 
zens preponderate,  than  in  the  other 
wards,  where  so  much  discrimination 
does  not  exist. 

The  only  exceptional  case  of  inde- 
pendent voting  by  a  naturalized  voter, 
which  ever  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  occurred  in  this  wise :  In  1856, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Rice,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
magistrates  Boston  ever  had,  it  hap- 
pened that  Dennis  F.,  an  Irishman, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  ob- 
tained, through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  B-ice,  a  position  as  a  laborer  upon 
the  Common.  In  December  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Bice  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  On  election  day,  Dennis 
appeared  at  the  City  Hall,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Rice.  He  was  told 
by  the  city  clerk,  that  Mr.  Rice  was 
out,  and  was  asked  the  nature  of  his 
errand.  Dennis  then  said,  "I  want 
to  give  him  my  wote"  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  M.,  "  you  must  go  to  your  ward- 
room in  Ward  Eight,  and  deposit  your 
ballot  there ;  and  it  will  then  be  count- 
ed." "  No,  no,"  said  Dennis  ;  "  that 
won't  do.  I  sha'n't  give  it  to  any  one 
else.  I  want  to  give  it  to  him  in  his 
own  hand."  No  reasoning  or  persua- 
sion could  make  him  do  any  thing 
else ;  so  he  waited  patiently  till  Mr. 
Hice  came  in,  and  then  he  told  his 
story,  and  gave  Mr.  Rice  his  ticket. 
Mr.  E-ice,  in  his  very  pleasant  way, 
thanked  Dennis  for  his  exceeding  in- 
terest, and  took  his  ballot,  but  lost  his 
vote. 

But  this  exception  only  proves  the 
rule;  for  Dennis  would  have  voted 
in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  his 
kinsmen  did,  had  not  his  gratitude, 


and  his  desire  to  evince  it,  overcome 
all  other  considerations. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
are  men  who  possess  strong  common 
sense,  but  who,  nevertheless,  cannot 
read  nor  write.  Hundreds  of  cases 
could  be  cited  to  prove  this  fact.  One 
occurs  to  the  writer  as  follows :  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
Democratic  Congress  so  altered  the 
tariff-duties  that  many  factories  in 
New  England  were  obliged  to  suspend 
operations,  an  Irishman  brought  his 
freshly-naturalized  friend  (Dennis)  to 
the  office  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
to  be  registered  as  a  voter.  This  was 
before  the  reading  and  writing  amend- 
ment had  been  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  After 
the  name  had  been  duly  entered  on 
the  list  of  Ward  Twelve  (South 
Boston),  Patrick  (who  himself  could 
not  read  nor  write)  said  to  his 
friend,  — 

"  There,  Dinnis,  you're  a  voter." 

"  Is  it  all  right  now  ?  "  asked  Den- 
nis. 

"Yes,  all  right." 

"  Well,"  said  Dennis  dubiously,  tak- 
ing his  friend  by  the  button,  "  Pat- 
rick, how  you  goin'  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Dinnis  ! "  said  Patrick  sorrow- 
fully, "  thim  iron-works  at  South  Bos- 
ton ;  do  you  mind  thim  ?  " 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Dennis.  l(  I 
do,  indeed." 

"  Well,  Dinnis,  if  you  want  to  see 
thim  iron-works  goin/  heave  the  Whig 
ticket.  Last  year  I  hove  the  Dimo- 
cratic  ticket,  and  the  iron-works 
stopped.  Heave  the  Whig  ticket,  Din- 
nis ;  heave  the  Whig  ticket." 

There  was  more  argument  in  that 
short  colloquy  than  in  whole  columns 
of  Choate's  speeches  on  the  tariff. 
Yet  there  is  danger  that  such  a  man, 
if  he  cannot  read  nor  write,  may  easi- 
ly, in  these  days  of  fraud  and  gluten, 
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vote  for  a  different  person  than  he  de- 
sires to  see  elected. 

Massachusetts,  therefore,  requires 
all  her  voters  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  ;  reasoning  wisely,  perhaps, 
that  if  any  one  can  master  the  dry 
details  of  her  fundamental  law,  he 
can  comprehend  almost  any  thing 
else.  By  the  aid  of  her  free  schools, 
her  truant  laws,  her  free  libraries,  and 
her  qualified  suffrage,  the  old  Bay 
State  has  caused  education  to  become 
the  basis  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  no  one  will  de- 
ny, that  each  of  these  safeguards  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty. What  Massachusetts  has  done 
as  a  State  has  now,  by  the  united  ex- 
ertions of  her  sister  States,  been  ex- 
tended in  a  modified  degree  through- 
out the  Union;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  secured  forever  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality.  u  What  our 
fathers  promised  is  now  an  assured 
fact." 

The  elevation  of  an  entire  race  of 
beings  from  slavery  and  compulsory 
ignorance  rendered  impossible  a  quali- 
fied suffrage,  based  on  the  ability  to 
read  and  write,  as  exists  in  this  State, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret. But  the  African  race  are 
remarkable  imitators,  and  are  very 
shrewd,  and  quick  to  learn;  and  it 
will  surely  happen  that  the  first  use 
made  by  the  emancipated  blacks  will 
be  to  secure  in  some  way  the  instruc- 


tion and  education  of  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  beneficent  results  which  will 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment in  every  point  of  view  are  in- 
calculable ;  and  not  the  least  among 
them  is  the  exalted  and  honorable 
position  which  the  United  States  will 
be  entitled  henceforth  to  occupy 
among  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

After  the  American  storming  par- 
ties had  carried  with  the  bayonets  of 
their  unloaded  guns  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Stony  Point,  their  gallant 
commander  announced  his  victory  to 
Washington  in  these  words,  — 

"  STOKY  POINT,  2,  A.M.,  July  16,  1779. 

"DEAR  GENERAL, — The  American 
flag  waves  here.  Yours  truly,  AN- 
THONY WAYNE." 

To-day,  as  then,  another  victory  is 
gained.  After  a  struggle,  beyond  all 
precedent  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
elements,  interests,  and  forces  engaged, 
the  American  people  have  attained 
the  sublime  heights  of  justice  and 
humanity;  old  differences,  old  preju- 
dices, have  been  patriotically  sur- 
mounted ;  and  everywhere,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  can  now 
proudly  and  manfully  stand  up,  and 
say  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Be- 
hold !  the  symbol  of  truth,  justice, 
and  liberty  —  "  the  American  flag  — 
waves  here ! " 
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Now  that  Count  John  Maria  Mas- 
tai-Ferretti,  anointed  Pope  Pius  IX., 
has  convened  the  Roman  magnates 
of  all  the  earth  in  council  at  the 
Vatican,  in  order  to  strengthen  him  in 
denouncing  the  intellectual  activity 
of  society,  and  is  expecting  them  to 
execute  his  imperial  mandates  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  the  age  when 
they  shall  have  returned  to  their  re- 
spective posts  of  duty,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  to  regard  for  a  moment 
the  relation  which  civilization  and  the 
Boman  Hierarchy  mutually  hold  to- 
wards one  another. 

Inasmuch  as  our  civil  and  political 
aggrandizement  depends  on  the 
scientific  and  literary  developments 
of  the  present  century,  where  do  we 
find  the  Papacy,  both  in  spirit  and, 
letter,  in  reference  to  science  and  gen- 
eral public  learning?  It  will  be  at 
once  replied  by  all  zealous  Romanists, 
"  Why,  there  never  were  such  learned 
scholars  nor  such  thorough  educators 
as  the  Jesuits;  and  the  Dominicans 
are  also  very  famous  for  their  learning, 
even  if  they  are  not  so  astute,  and  do 
not  have  the  same  inclination  to  poli- 
tics, as  the  former."  It  is  true,  that 
many  Jesuits  are  learned  in  the  clas- 
sics and  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  their 
particular  views  of  political  economy 
and  foresight ;  but,  from  our  observa- 
tion of  the  scholars  whom  they  gradu- 
ate from  their  schools  and  colleges, 
we  doubt  both  the  liberality  and  thor- 
oughness of  their  culture.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  the  Dominicans  are 
very  learned  men  in  their  way.  But, 
while  the  latter  are  erudite  and  reli- 


gious, they  are  not  less  averse  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  policy  of  their  brother 
Jesuits  than  are  Protestants.  This 
arises  from  the  fact,  well  known  and 
spoken  of  among  the  other  orders  and 
among  lay  Papists,  that  the  Jesuits 
are  learned  and  grave,  without  being 
religious  at  heart,  and  because  their 
aim  is  towards  papistical  conquests  and 
imperialism,  rather  than  towards  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  love  among 
mankind  at  large.  "  Not  peace,  but  a 
sword,"  is  the  policy  of  Father  Becks, 
the  Black  Pope,  as  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  is  called  at  Rome  ;  and  all 
prelates  and  Catholic  monarchs,  far 
and  near,  even  Pius  IX.  and  Napoleon 
III.,  must  obey  his  mandates  through 
the  persuasive  suggestions  of  their  re- 
ligious advisers,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  religious  orders  in  the  Ro- 
mish organization,  but  to  expose  the  re- 
lations of  this  Church,  whose  life  and 
destinies  are  now  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  the  Jesuits,  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  political  developments  of  the 
United  States ;  in  a  word,  to  expose 
its  relations  to,  and  its  influence  upon, 
American  civilization. 

Without  further  introduction,  there- 
fore, we  will  open  this  analysis  by 
first  presenting  the  relation  of  the 
pope  and  priesthood  to  the  anatomical 
and  medical  sciences,  and  show  the 
degradation  of  these  sciences  by  the 
secular  government  of  the  Church  ; 
and  we  will  then  examine  the  attitude 
of  Rome  towards  other  branches  of 
learning,  ascending  successively  into 
what  are  called  the  higher  depart- 
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ments  of  physical  culture,  upon  which 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  our 
age  so  truly  depend  for  their  success. 

Affording,  as  the  University  of 
Rome  does,  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and 
most  commodious  amphitheatre  for 
anatomical  instruction  which  we  have 
seen  in  Europe  or  America,  the 
Faculty  of  this  Institution,  neverthe- 
less, permits  no  medical  student  to 
make  dissections  of  the  human  body. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  dissecting- 
room  for  the  medical  students  of 
Home.  The  deficient  instruction  re- 
ceived there  is,  we  are  informed, 
mostly,  though  not  wholly,  given  from 
preparations  and  models.  If  subjects, 
or  parts  of  subjects,  are  exposed  for 
demonstration,  students  have  no  op- 
portunity to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  tissues  and  organs  presented 
for  a  short  time  to  their  eyes.  When 
we  inquired  of  the  Roman  student 
who  gave  us  this  information,  "  Why 
they  were  not  encouraged  in  studies  of 
practical  anatomy,"  the  childlike  and 
polite  young  gentleman  replied,  "  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  not  permitted  to 
us.  I  may  be  able  to  make  dissec- 
tions, perhaps,  after  I  have  taken  my 
degree,  and  become  a  doctor." 

When  wre  inquire  into  the  state  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  —  the 
scientific  practice  of  medicine,  —  the 
universally  low  repute  of  Italian  and 
Roman  physicians  must  answer  for 
the  debasing  influence  of  priestcraft 
upon  their  education.  As  priests, 
deacons,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Church,  control  every  thing  in  Rome, 
from  the  licensing  of  beggars  and 
hack-drivers  to  the  licensing  of  pro- 
fessors to  teach,  and  physicians  to 
publish  their  works,  we  must  look  to 
them,  the  sources  of  power  and  op- 
portunity, for  the  results  of  ignorance, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  men,  even  in 
that  most  useful  and  important  of  the 


learned  professions.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging medical  science  in  its 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  and 
thereby  raising  up  a  class  of  scholars 
who  might  not  only  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  people,  but  also  ornamental  to 
the  Vatican,  they,  with  the  pope  at 
their  head,  personally  and  authorita- 
tively assist  to  build  up  the  grossest 
error,  and  overshadow  sound  learning 
with  foul  superstition.  The  facts 
which  sustain  this  statement  are  pa- 
tent and  manifold  all  over  the  capital 
of  Catholicism.  Some  may  think  the 
statement  too  strong  and  disagreeable ; 
but  let  us  see  how  truth  will  aifect 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  never 
looked  into  these  matters. 

On  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  for- 
merly stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  now 
stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di 
A.racceli  j  and  in  one  of  the  secluded 
chapels  of  this  edifice,  guarded  day 
and  night  by  Franciscan  friars,  is  a 
sacred  idol,  called  the  Santissimo  bam- 
bino, or  the  most  holy  infant.  It  is 
a  stout,  plump  doll,  made  of  olive- 
wood,  gypsum,  and  paint,  bedizened 
in  silk  and  precious  gems,  and  crowned 
with  a  magnificent  coronet  of  gold 
and  priceless  stones.  It  is  adored  by 
monks  and  priests  with  amazing  faith 
and  reverence,  as  the  personification  of 
the  Saviour,  when  he  was  a  babe  in 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  This 
image  is  patronized  by  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Romish  Hierarchy, 
far  and  near,  in  lieu  of  the  graduates 
of  their  own  universities  and  medical 
schools,  and  of  their  numerous  licensed 
apothecaries,  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  all  sorts,  and  even  to  promote 
fecundity  where  the  mortal  powers  of 
the  Roman  nobility  and  others  of  the 
laity  have  been  impotent.  The  fees 
to  this  little  rosy-cheeked  doll-doctor, 
for  his  professional  visits  and  medical 
practice,  afford  sufficient  income  to 
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support  a  large  establishment  of  de- 
vout and  jolly  monks  at  Rome,  — 
some  two  hundred  or  more  retired 
gentlemen,  whose  monastic  habits, 
and  general  appearance  and  locomo- 
tions, remind  one  strongly  of  grisly 
bears.  This  mute  practitioner  keeps 
a  carriage,  and  is  attended  by  friars 
and  ecclesiastics  in  his  daily  and  noc- 
turnal visits ;  and  his  annual  income 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
medical  scholars  whom  his  Holiness 
sends  out  from  his  scientific  establish- 
ments, and  for  whose  instruction  he 
requires  them  to  pay  six  hundred 
scudi,  equal  to  six  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  in  American  gold.  This 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  Roman  edu- 
cational system,  which  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  Roman  and  Apostolic,  de- 
signs to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  as  a  substitute  for  our  present 
standards  of  instruction.  As  we  have 
had  several  opportunities  to  view  the 
grand  ceremonials  of  the  Aracceli,  it 
has  afforded  us  amusement,  mingled, 
however,  with  disgust,  to  see  bishops 
and  cardinals,  men  subject  at  any 
moment  to  be  made  popes,  and  boldly 
asserting  themselves  to  be  the  heads 
of  Christianity  and  civilization,  follow- 
ing this  soiled  doll  in  processions, 
bowing  down  to  and  worshipping  it, 
flinging  incense  over  it,  and  bringing 
it  out  upon  the  lofty  terrace  of  the 
church,  and  elevating  it  before  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  Rome,  that 
they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  its 
professional  skill.  Lest  sensible  Cath- 
olics, who  may  happen  to  peruse  this 
article,  may  fancy  that  we  write  from 
prejudice  or  hearsay  on  some  of  these 
points,  and  may  therefore  be  likely 
to  disseminate  error,  we  will  mention, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  we  accom- 
panied friends  to  see  this  famous  little 
doctor,  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the 
sick.  This  led  to  a  free  conversation 


with  the  monks  who  have  him  in 
charge,  and  who  hold  him  in  great 
veneration  on  account  of  his  miracu- 
lous skill  in  curing  diseases.  They 
kindly  invited  us  to  wait,  saying,  with 
the  gravest  mien,  that  "he  would  not 
be  absent,  probably,  more  than  half 
an  hour,  as  he  had  only  gone  to 
Prince  Torlonia's  to  visit  one  of  his 
family  who  was  sick."  The  Torlonias 
are  among  the  most  noted  and  opulent 
nobility  of  Rome;  and  we  give  the 
name  in  full,  in  order  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  sacerdotal  influence  over  the 
most  respectable  social  circles  of  that 
city.  We  waited;  and,  during  our 
stay,  an  obliging  monk.entertained  us 
with  the  account  of  a  curious  episode 
in  the  history  and  exploits  of  this  re- 
markable practitioner.  On  one  occa- 
sion, several  centuries  ago,  he  was 
visiting  a  person  afflicted  with  some 
chronic  ailment,  who  stood  in  need  of 
prolonged  attendance.  In  order  to 
secure  this,  another  infant,  dressed 
like  the  bambino,  was  fraudulently 
substituted  for  it,  and  returned  instead 
of  the  real  babe-in-the-maiiger.  The 
devout  friars  who  had  charge  of  it 
perceived  no  difference,  and  suspected 
no  deception;  but,  on  the  following 
night,  the  convent  was  filled  with 
alarm  and  agitation,  in  consequence  of 
a  sudden  and  fearful  ringing  of  all  the 
bells,  without  any  visible  cause ;  and 
a  terrible  kicking  was  heard  at  the 
church-door,  when  the  whole  com- 
munity of  monks  rushed  to  see  who 
was  there,  and  what  had  happened  in 
the  outside  world.  Behold !  there 
stood  the  real  bambino,  in  a  great  rage, 
demanding  admittance,  and  giving  in- 
formation of  the  infamous  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated ;  having 
been  confined  in  bed  with  the  invalid, 
while  a  sham  doctor  had  been  returned 
to  take  his  place  in  the  convent.  He 
could  not  endure  such  treatment  an- 
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other  minute ;  and  escaping  from  the 
bed  and  house,  had  come  all  the  way 
through  the  cold  and  muddy  streets 
in  the  night,  to  notify  his  attendants 
of  this  abuse  of  their  confidence,  and 
personal  outrage  upon  himself.  We 
asked  the  good  friar  "  if  he  thought 
this  could  be  relied  on  as  an  authentic 
history  of  facts."  He  replied,  with 
a  slight  shrug,  "  Certainly ;  for  it  was 
communicated  to  them  as  a  correct 
tradition.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  every  good  Catholic 
believed  it." 

I  listened  to  this  and  other  equally 
interesting  matter  for  a  while ;  but, 
growing  impatient  at  delay,  was 
leaving,  when  I  met  a  smiling  friar 
bringing  the  doctor  up  the  steps,  with 
another  friar  following,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  in  the  carriage  during 
this  professional  call.  I  learned  from 
these  simple  and  pious  men,  that, 
when  there  is  much  sickness  in  Borne, 
the  bambino  is  out  on  his  medical 
rounds  very  often.  I  also  learned 
from  another  reliable  source,  that  on 
one  occasion,  several  years  since,  the 
Princess  Torlonia  promised  all  her 
jewels  to  this  little  wooden  baby,  if 
he  would  assist  her  to  bring  a  living 
infant  into  the  wrorld,  as  she  had  al- 
ways before  been  unfortunate  in 
childbirth.  The  bambino  secured  to 
her  this  priceless  happiness ;  and  the 
little  fellow  became  immensely  rich. 
But  the  costly  gems  which  he  now 
wears,  the  monks  informed  me,  were 
mostly  contributed  by  other  patients 
for  other  services.  The  capacity  of 
this  prodigy  for  curing  fractures, 
broken  heads,  wounds  of  all  sorts,  be- 
sides common  and  contagious  mala- 
dies, is  very  wonderful,  as  all  will 
have  abundant  reason  to  judge  who 
see  the  numerous  offerings  and  de- 
lineations of  successful  cases  sus- 
pended around  his  shrine  and  chapel. 


A  most  costly  apartment  is  now 
being  especially  prepared  for  this 
juvenile  practitioner's  residence.  No 
regular  practitioner  in  Rome  —  even 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  Toussig 
—  is  able  from  his  earnings  to  build 
the  equal  of  it. 

Besides  this  bambino,  there  are 
other  sacred  images  in  other  churches, 
visited  by  popes,  cardinals,  and 
priests,  where  persons  afflicted  with 
scrofula,  headaches,  and  sore  throats 
may  resort,  in  order  to  anoint  them- 
selves with  oil  that  has  been  sacredly 
medicated,  and  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  competition  with  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  regular  graduates 
of  the  pope's  medical  school.  We 
have  seen  the  superstitious  people 
of  Koine  come  by  scores  and  hun- 
dreds, and  apply  this  remedy  to  their 
ailments. 

It  is  useless,  indeed  it  is  wicked, 
for  men  as  learned  as  the  Jesuits  pre- 
tend to  be,  to  talk  about  the  moral 
and  physical  influences  of  supersti- 
tion upon  the  human  constitution,  and 
urge  this  argument  as  an  apology  for 
such  fearful  impositions  upon  any 
community,  even  upon  one  so  debased 
as  that  of  Eome.  Did  the  spirit  of 
science  and  of  truth  at  all  abound  in 
the  Church  of  Borne,  its  responsible 
chiefs  would  immediately  eradicate, 
instead  of  perpetuate,  these  shams 
and  outrages  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession,—  shams  and  outrages  flung 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  graduates  of 
their  own  university,  the  money  for 
whose  education  they  themselves  re- 
ceive for  the  support  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  chemistry 
and  physics,  — sciences  which  in  our 
days  are  opening  to  view  the  very 
fundamental  secrets  of  nature,  and 
the  exact  cultivation  of  which  has 
really  thrown  more  light  on  the  ways 
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in  which  God  works  than  we  have 
hitherto  possessed ;  sciences  which 
are  sweeping  the  fanaticism  and  rub- 
bish of  past  centuries  from  the  paths 
of  philosophy  faster  than  investiga- 
tions in  other  branches  of  learning 
seem  to  have  done,  —  where  do  we 
find  the  pope  and  his  eight  hundred 
most  reverend  and  learned  councillors 
at  the  Vatican  ? 

Let  facts  answer. 

A  Roman  journal  sustained  by 
pope,  cardinals,  council,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  under  date  of 
Dec.  24,  1869,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing "miracle."  This  simple  publi- 
cation exposes  their  attitude  in 
reference  to  physical  and  chemical 
discovery,  their  convictions  of  its  prac- 
tical importance,  and  their  views  of 
the  value  of  positive  knowledge  to 
human  society,  and  especially  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic laity  at  large. 

"The  'Divine  Saviour '  publishes  a 
letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  it 
from  Concordia  on  the  subject  of  a 
miracle  which  occurred  in  that  place. 
Concordia  possesses  the  bones  of  Do- 
nat,  Secundianus,  Romulus,  who  died 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  And 
here  are  the  phenomena  of  which  the 
letter  speaks :  Whenever  the  Church 
is  afflicted  or  persecuted,  these'  bones 
remain  dry;  but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, .the  Church  is  at  peace  and  tri- 
umphant, the  bones  exude  a  transpar- 
ent and  thin  water,  like  that  wrhich 
exuded  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  St.  Peter,  the  12th  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  and  on  the  8th  of 
December,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  Council.  On  this  last  occasion, 
the  water  ran  in  such  abundance  as 
to  astonish  and  overwhelm  with  de- 
light the  multitude  of  priests  and  be- 
lievers who  rushed  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  this  miracle." 


This  is  a  literal  translation  of  an 
article  published  last  Christinas  for 
the  perusal  and  edification  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  Catholic  Christendom.  And 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  every 
•  word  published  by  the  Roman  press 
passes  censorship  and  approval  by  the 
most  learned  priests. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  thought  propagated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  in 
this  year  of  intellectual  light,  1870. 
And  we  are  compelled  to  infer,  that 
such  infamous  fictions  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  also  authorized,  by  the 
Jesuits,  that  astute  and  powerful  or- 
der •  of  propagandists,  who,  already 
controlling  the  pope  and  council,  are 
insinuating  their  influence  into  mod- 
ern society  in  every  direction,  and 
boldly  declaring  it  to  be  their  mission 
and  aim  to  bring  all  political  govern- 
ments into  submission  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

On  the  30th  of  April  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  happening  to  be  in  Naples, 
I  went  to  see  the  awful  miracle  per- 
formed by  bishops  and  priests  of  the 
liquefaction  of  the  holy  blood  of  St. 
Januarius.  The  thousands  assembled 
within  and  without  the  cathedral 
could  not  be  counted ;  and  such  a 
rabble  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  That, 
on  this  occasion,  my  curiosity  was  re- 
warded by  the  loss  of  a  note-book 
from  an  inside  breast-pocket  may  be 
an  amusing  circumstance  to  some ; 
but  the  legerdemain  by  which  the 
theft  was  effected  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing to  any  one,  when  the  religious 
teachers  of  a  community  are  masters 
in  deception,  and  public  executors  of 
the  most  bare-faced  frauds  which  can 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  ig- 
norant and  devout.  Such  a  multitu- 
dinous array  of  silver  saints,  and  such 
a  long  procession  of  ecclesiastics  sand- 
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wiched  in  between  them,  snuffing  to- 
bacco, laughing  and  chatting  together, 
with  their  flattened  palms  folded  on 
their  breasts  in  sign  of  devotion,  I 
never  before  witnessed,  even  in  Home. 
Popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
patriarchs,  abbots,  generals  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bow 
and  pray  at  the  shrine  where  these 
two  small  flat  bottles  of  red  material 
are  guarded  with  especial  sanctity. 
Thus  they  all,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
set  an  example  of  belief  (which  their 
manners  falsify)  in  this  monstrous 
fraud,  and  instruct  their  followers  to 
accept  for  fact  this  chemical  falsehood 
aud  unnatural  object  of  devotion. 
This  silly  pretence,  kept  up  from  year 
to  year  with  threadbare  signs  of  de- 
caying splendor,  is  another  exhibition 
of  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  posi- 
tive truth,  as  displayed  by  experiment- 
al science,  and  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Protestant  Europe  and  America. 

The  sacred  chapel  of  Loretto,  in 
the  province  of  La  Marca  Ancona,  is 
a  solid  edifice  of  stone  and  mortar. 
Nevertheless,  the  pope  and  the  entire 
priesthood  declare  that  this  building 
was  transported  entire  and  without  a 
fracture,  as  it  now  stands,  from  the 
Holy  Land  through  the  air;  thus 
setting  at  defiance  even  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation.  These  lofty  pre- 
tenders to  religious  truth  and  infalli- 
bility furthermore  teach  all  their  be- 
lievers that  this  huge  mass  of  mason- 
ry settled  down  to  rest  once  only  dur- 
ing its  flight  from  Palestine  to  Italy ; 
and  that  now,  by  the  special  interpo- 
sition of  God,  assisted  by  Maria,  the 
mother  of  God,  it  stands  unsupported 
near  the  solid  ground,  yet  entirely 
elevated  above  it,  and  resting  only  on 
the  air.  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  have  for  many  generations 
made  pilgrimages  to  this  celebrated 


structure ;  and  the  fraud,  that  it  is  a 
living  and  perpetual  miracle,  is  to 
this  hour  authorized  and  promulgated 
by  the  Vatican. 

Who  can  wonder  that  spirits  such 
as  those  of  Luther  and  Voltaire,  the 
extremes  of  each  other  in  devotion 
and  satire,  were  inflamed  with  rage 
and  violence  at  such  persistent  non- 
sense ?  the  one  feeling  the  need  of 
reformation,  the  other  of  the  over- 
throw of  Romish  error  and  the 
Church  itself,  on  account  of  such 
abominations  and  follies. 

Such  facts  as  these  can  IDC  'indefi- 
nitely multiplied ;  and  they  prove 
beyond  question,  not  only  that  the 
Papacy  is  based  on  the  strategy  of 
unlettered  priests  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  but 
also  that  the  chiefs  of  Romanism  still 
aim  to  extend  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism, rather  than  solid  learning  and 
the  sound  principles  of  morality  and 
religion  inculcated  in  the  gospel. 
For  the  extension  of  the  latter  alone, 
and  not  of  the  error  and  fanaticism 
which  a  pseudo-religious  and  half- 
political  system  would  propagate,  is 
toleration  secured  to  any  sect  by  the 
bills  of  rights  and  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  various 
States  composing  our  political  fabric. 
The  facts  presented  are  those  of  su- 
perstition versus  science  and  Ameri- 
can intelligence;  and  where  the 
teachers  of  such  errors  are  educated 
at  Rome,  sent  forth  by  Rome  especial- 
ly to  inculcate  them,  applauded  and 
mitred  by  Rome  for  thus  blinding  the 
populations  of  other  countries,  and  in 
this  way  obtaining  social  and  politi- 
cal power  rather  than  religious  im- 
provement, —  where  such  is  palpably 
the  case,  Rome  ought  to  be  held  ac- 
countable to  our  age,  and  especially 
to  our  civilization  and  country. 
From  these  facts  springs  the  most 
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important  conclusion  of  all,  —  that 
the  position  of  the  Romish  clergy 
towards  our  public  -  school  system 
would  probably  not  be  such  as  it  is, 
except  for  instructions  direct  from  the 
Vatican;  their  vows  of  obedience  to 
Rome  often  conflicting  with  their 
consciences  and  the  private  judg- 
ment of  American  priests.  At  least, 
we  grant  them  this  superiority  of 
principle,  knowing  some  personally 
whose  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Vatican  is  as  strong  as  it  well  can  be. 
Indeed,  we  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  politi- 
cal and  religious  spirit  would  grow  up 
among  Catholics  towards  our  institu- 
tions, if  scientific  and  literary  truth 
were  inculcated  by  the  Papal  See,  in- 
stead of  frauds,  superstition,  and  ig- 
norance. 

Now,  are  the  pope,  and  these  pious 
gentlemen  who  glory  in  being  called 
Jesuits,  doing  the  least  to  correct  this 
abusive  system  of  folly,  dogmatism,  and 
propagandism  ?  The  pope's  late  bull 
answers  this  question  flatly  in  the 
negative.  He  denounces  science ; 
sneers  at  its  devotees  and  at  the  in- 
stitutions which  cultivate  it ;  punishes, 
excommunicates,  and  damns  those 
who  speak  and  act  contrary  to  his  man- 
dates (witness  Cardinal  Andrea  and 
Father  Hyacinthe) ;  and  bases  the 
propagation  of  Catholicism,  not  on 
classical  and  popular  learning  and  the 
development  of  general  intelligence, 
but  on  the  assumptions  of  old  councils 
and  politic  prelates,  and  on  super- 
stitions only  credible  during  the  middle 
ages  and  among  barbarous  nations. 
The  object  of  this  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  avowed  by  the 
pope  and  the  Vatican  Council  to  be 
the  overthrow  of  modem  society,  its 
restoration  to  a  medieval  purity,  its 
passive,  lamblike,  Christian  submis- 
sion to  the  guidance  of  his  priesthood 


and  to  his  own  infallible  mandates. 
Amid  the  confusion  of  Europe,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  migratory  move- 
ments of  populations,  the  United 
States  have  become  the  special  objects 
of  his  solicitude  ;  and  the  liberality 
of  our  laws  encourage  the  Jesuits,  his 
most  active  agents,  to  believe  in  the 
coming  of  that  millennium,  which  will 
be  near  at  hand  when  all  the  families 
in  the  land  shall  be  divided  against 
themselves,  and  free  secular  education 
be  replaced  by  a  limited,  superstitious, 
and  priestly  one. 

While  desiring  to  fortify  this  point 
of  local  polity,  we  equally  wish  to 
avoid  digression,  or  permit  the  reader's 
mind  to  be  diverted  from  the  principal 
thesis  of  this  article.  But  the  subject 
is  wide  in  its  bearings,  as  well  as  im- 
portant in  all  aspects ;  and  the  state 
of  learning  at,  and  the  direction  of 
human  thought  by,  the  Vatican  are 
directly  connected  with  the  general 
policy  and  objects  of  the  Roman  See. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  style 
and  elevation  of  this  learning,  and  the 
character  of  this  policy,  fairly  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
will  translate  a  paragraph  from  a 
long  article  on  "The  Council  of  the 
Vatican,"  published  in  the  leading 
Jesuit  journal  of  Italy.  The  designs 
against  American  civilization  are 
herein  as  honestly  and  undisguisedly 
announced  by  the  Jesuits  as  are  our 
views  in  opposition  to  them. 

After  speaking  of  the  convocation 
of  the  Council  at  St.  Peter's,  and 
"near  the  bones  of  that  apostle," 
which  it  is  said  are  entombed  there, 
the  writer  says,  "  Is  there  not,  in  this, 
a  special  design  of  God,  who,  "  in  view 
of  the  attacks  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
wills  that  the  Catholic  bishops  should 
strengthen  themselves  more  and  more 
near  the  tomb  of  Peter,  and  stand  close 
together  like  an  invincible  phalanx 
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around  his  successor,  to  whom  alone 
is  promised  a  complete  victory  ?  .  .  . 
Does  not  the  august  person  of  Pius 
Ninth,  who  occupies  the  chair,  and 
exercises  the  lawful  rights  of  Peter  in 
the  midst  of  the  Council,  exhibit  a 
totality  of  circumstances  which  have 
never  been  witnessed  in  any  other 
pontiff?  . .  .  Strengthened  by  the  pon- 
tifical experience  of  twenty-four  years  ; 
covered  with  glory  and  laurels  con- 
quered in  a  hundred  combats  against 
the  enemies  of  the  name  of  Christ ; 
the  restorer  of  an  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy in  two  countries  from  which  it 
had  been  banished  for  three  centuries ; 
the  founder  of  numerous  dioceses  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  daring  and 
unconquerable  adversary  of  the  false 
politics  of  our  age,  the  hypocrisy  of 
which  he  unmasks;  the  glorifier  of 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  who  covers  him 
visibly  with  her  mantle,  and  is  pleased 
to  weave  roses  among  the  thorns 
which  constitute  his  crown,  &c.  ...  If, 
after  the  marvellous  circumstances 
which  we  have  enumerated,  the  incred- 
ulous should  not  recognize  the  finger 
of  God  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
it  is  because  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  light."  We  ask  special  attention 
to  the  allusion  to  the  New  World. 

Such  is  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  material  called 
"  learning  "  among  them ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  chaff,  the  kernel  of  their 
moral  and  political  aims  towards  our 
free  American  institutions  is  clearly 
discernible.  When  we  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  relative  to 
God's  interposition  about  the  bishops 
and'Peter's  bones,  Pius's  laurels,  and 
Maria's  mantle,  we  are  morally  certain, 
that,  if  Napoleon  Third  had  not  im- 
posed his  outrages  upon  the  Italians 
and  Romans  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  this  Council  would  not  have 
been  sitting  at  the  Vatican  j  England, 


China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  the  foot-balls  of 
Rome  (as  triumphantly  proclaimed  in 
the  preceding  quotation) ;  and  the 
fanaticism  here  exhibited,  and  now 
propagated  throughout  the  world, 
would  have  been  replaced  by  a  sensible 
form  and  liberal  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
which  might,  with  a  gradual  pruning 
of  certain  dogmas  and  pretensions,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  progressive  developments 
of  experimental  science  and  philo- 
sophy. 

While  the  pope  and  cardinals  are 
deluded  and  happy  in  the  kind  of 
government  which  they  administer, 
—  in  the  neglect  of  the  many  in 
education,  and  in  the  one-sided  in- 
struction of  the  few,  —  they  assert 
that  the  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion and  material  prosperity  of  the 
Italians,  formerly  so  amiable  and  sub- 
missive to  the  Jesuits,  are  changed 
for  the  worse ;  and  they  attribute  these 
changes  to  the  secret  and  diabolical 
agency  of  a  certain  class  of  socialists, 
called  "  Freemasons."  The  efforts  of 
Italian  Freemasons  for  the  moral  and 
educational  regeneration  of  their  coun- 
try (if  they  be  the  organs  of  these 
changes)  have  certainly  been  effec- 
tive. Freemasons,  however,  dare  not 
breathe  in  Rome ;  for  the  Jesuits 
could  not  tolerate  another  secret  orga- 
nization, whose  principles  they  declare 
to  be  the  very  antipodes  of  their  own. 
The  Church  of  Rome  appears  to  dread 
the  existence  and  influence  of  this 
satanic  fraternity.  Hence  the  bit- 
terness and  anathemas  fulminated 
against  Freemasons  in  a  special  article 
of  the  famous  bull  of  October,  1869. 
But  the  Jesuits,  as  secret  as  are  their 
own  workings  for  dominion  over 
society,  seem  at  last  to  have  encoun- 
tered an  obstacle  to  their  progress  in 
Italy  in  the  patriotism  of  a  devoted 
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band  of  Catholics,  who  think  more 
of  their  God  and  country,  and  the 
future  liberty,  education,  and  hap- 
piness of  their  children,  than  they  do 
of  the  pope  or  of  the  confessional. 

We  have  always  been  informed  that 
the  fraternity  of  Freemasons  is  not  a 
political  institution,  but  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  social,  educational,  and 
benevolent  purposes.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, during  the  late  years  of  Austrian, 
Neapolitan,  and  papal  tyranny,  be- 
holding with  agony  the  sufferings  of 
their  country,  and  embracing  in  its 
brotherhood  the  choicest  spirits  in  that 
land  of  genius  and  love,  they  seem  to 
have  bent  temporarily  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  become  the 
fervent  patrons  of  liberty,  learning, 
and  social  improvement.  And  it  is 
very  possible,  that,  through  their  reso- 
lute intent  to  regenerate  and  exalt 
the  Italian  peninsula,  Home  herself 
will  at  last  be  rid  of  her  superstitions 
and  bambinos,  and  be  united  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  as  its  capital  and 
pride. 

When  we  look  at  the  leading  scien- 
tific characters  in  Borne,  on  whom 
the  Vatican  must  depend  for  its  opin- 
ions on  scientific  subjects,  if  its  in- 
fallible occupant  possesses,  or  would 
possess  any,  we  fail  to  find  there,  or 
in  the  Papal  States,  a  single  original 
thinker  or  truly  illustrious  man.  Not 
without  considerable  collegiate  foun- 
dations, some  fine  cabinets,  and  two 
decent  observatories,  the  professors 
nevertheless  work  timidly  and  in 
grooves,  without  ardor  or  encourage- 
ment ;  while  it  may  be  said  that  one 
person  alone  is  the  chief  and  only  con- 
spicuous authority  in  Roman  science 
and  philosophy.  This  gentleman  is 
in  priestly  orders,  and  wears  a  monkish 
garb.  He  is  a  Jesuit  by  education  and 
profession ;  socially  a  most  amiable, 
and  morally  an  unexceptionable  person . 


Intellectually  he  is  not  great,  but  his 
tastes  are  scientific,  and  were  it  not 
for  his  theology  and  vows,  his  industry 
and  seclusion  might  be  of  some  real 
advantage  to  his  country.  His  assist- 
ants are  able  mathematicians  and 
sincere,  good  monks.  They  are  as- 
siduous observers,  and  probably  as 
accurate  in  all  they  record  as  the  as- 
sistants of  any  other  institution  in 
the  world.  The  position  of  the  chief 
is  just  this.  After  the  inspection  and 
permission  of  superior  priests,  who 
know  nothing  about  physical  re- 
searches or  astronomical  theories,  he 
publishes  and  argues  that  matter  and 
motion  are  the  fundamental  and  final 
conditions  of  nature  ;  that  these  were 
created  by  God  ;  that  the  human  mind 
can  have  no  comprehension  of  force 
as  a  definite  entity;  and  that,  with 
the  physical  facts  of  matter  and 
motion  already  discovered,  thought 
and  investigation  ought  to  pause. 
Matter  only  moves.  Motion  and  heat 
are  identical.  God  made  this  state 
of  things  in  the  beginning.  We  know 
nothing  more,  and  cannot  know  any 
thing  more,  about  the  universe.  To 
attempt  any  discussion  beyond  this  is 
to  run  physics  into  metaphysics.  The 
mathematics  and  physical  science, 
have  no  relations  with  metaphysics. 
Astronomy  and  chemistry  are  alto- 
gether different  subjects  also,  and  have 
no  universal  bearing  the  one  upon  the 
other. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussions 
upon  science  in  any  of  its  speculative 
aspects ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  of  materialists  and  atheists, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Dr.  Louis 
Biichner,  neither  German,  English, 
nor  American  investigators  will  proba- 
bly admit  that  they  ought  to  pause  in 
their  theological  studies  until  they 
have  reached  the  elemental  principles 
of  motion,  as  they  have  already 
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reached  the  elemental  conditions  of 
matter.  Anaxagoras,  the  most  invent- 
ive of  the  ancient  pagan  thinkers, 
recognized  and  taught  in  kindred  or 
identical  terms  the  same  three  points, 
—  matter,  motion,  God,  —  which  the 
Jesuit  Father  now  teaches  as  if  new 
with  himself,  and  that  Biichner  teaches 
without  the  spiritual  intelligence  upon 
which  the  Roman  astronomer  insists, 
in  order  to  bring  nature  under  some 
sort  of  dominion  to  the  Church. 

Of  course,  the  Vatican  can  admit 
nothing  more  than  this.  Investiga- 
tion must  here  cease.  Theology,  that 
is  to  say,  faith  and  science,  must 
stand  face  to  face,  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. The  conclusion  is,  that  these 
three  subjects  are  divisible  into  two 
classes  of  study;  and  upon  this  the 
polity  of  the  Roman  See  is  based. 
The  first  two  may  be  cultivated  by 
the  schools,  always  under  surveillance; 
the  last  belongs  exclusively  to  theol- 
ogy and  the  Propaganda.  Now  fol- 
low the  sequences  in  indisputable  logi- 
cal order.  Since  God  made  all  things 
by  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the 
Godhead,  and  since  the  Pope  is  the 
successor  of  Peter,  and  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  he  (that  is,  the  pope) 
becomes,  therefore,  the  legitimate  ru- 
ler over  all  things  spiritual,  civil,  po- 
litical, material ;  and  all  forms  of 
study  and  all  directions  of  human 
thought  are,  and  must  be,  subordinate 
to  the  pope's  will  and  to  the  policy 
of  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  in- 
fallible head.  Hence,  schools  and  col- 
leges everywhere  must  be  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  pope's 
agents;  and,  inasmuch  as  his  clergy 
are  his  anointed  representatives,  Ro- 
man-Catholic priests  become  the  only 
legitimate  teachers  of  young  and  old 
in  all  communities  throughout  the 
world.  All  other  teachers  should  re- 
ligiously be  set  aside  as  unfit  and  in- 


competent guides  of  the  human  race. 
All  bishops  and  priests  are  then  so 
many  missionaries  and  absolutists  in 
heretical  and  pagan  communities ;  and 
the  commands  of  the  infallible  author- 
ity are  to  "  wage  war  against  these 
enemies  of  Christ,"  "  extend  the  hier- 
archy by  founding  new  dioceses,"  "  ex- 
tirpate the  false  politics  of  the  age," 
"unmask  the  hj^pocrisy"  of  enlight- 
ened Protestant  institutions,  and  over- 
throw all  systems  of  education  dis- 
cordant with  the  dogmas  and  preten- 
sions of  the  papal  chair. 

Such  are  the  science  and  learning, 
such  the  premises,  the  logic,  and  the 
conclusion,  such  the  polity,  of  the 
Vatican.  If  the  premises  be  sound, 
the  sequences  may  be.  If  the  pope 
be  infallible,  and  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  the  logic  leaves  nothing  for 
Christendom  and  heathendom  but  sub- 
mission to  his  clergy.  Archbishop 
Manning  denounces  our  system  of 
public  education  as  atrocious,  and  de- 
clares that  every  effort  of  the  Roman 
priesthood  should  be  directed  to  its 
overthrow,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
a  system  conducted  exclusively  by  the 
clergy,  because  secular  education,  in- 
dependent of  dogmatic  direction,  is 
dangerous  to  souls,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
the  clergy  are  commanded,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  to  be  "wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves."  It 
is  undisguisedly  held  in  Rome,  that 
the  United  States  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful missionary  fields  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  youth  of  the  Propaganda  and 
the  American  College  are  educated 
with  unusual  care  for  the  holy  work 
of  subjugating  this  country  to  the 
Vatican.  The  young  men  are  sincere 
and  zealous.  They  are  as  resolute  as 
Loyola.  When  their  vows  are  taken, 
they  yield  to  their  superiors,  and  are 
trained  in  a  politico-religious  polity 
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of  which  the  busy-minded  people  of 
the  United  States  can  form  no  con- 
ception. The  Jesuits,  the  most  aus- 
tere of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  united 
as  one  man  whose  life  is  a  thousand 
years  long,  made  up  of  zeal  and  pa- 
tience, caution  and  silence,  devotion 
and  resolve,  believing  conscientiously 
that  they  must  work  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls ; 
and  they  do  work  sedulously  at  the 
bidding  of  their  superiors,  and  are 
willing  to  toil  and  suffer  and  die,  in 
order  to  extend  the  dogmatic  preten- 
sions of  the  Vatican.  We  have  met 
them  in  benighted  lands,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  plodding 
on  foot  in  heavy  nailed  shoes  and 
coarse  serge  habits,  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat,  and  fainting  like  ourselves 
with  thirst,  refusing  our  saddles,  offered 
in  compassion  to  ease  their  fatigue, 
showing  us  the  hospitality  of  old 
friends  in  their  rude,  unfurnished 
huts,  rejecting  compensation,  and  art- 
fully trying  to  return  it  for  what  had 
been  expended  for  their  refreshment. 
We  have  never  known  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries half  so  self-sacrificing,  al- 
though exhibiting  the  same  Christian 
spirit,  and  the  same  boundless  gene- 
rosity to  strangers. 

The  learning  of  these  devotees  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  what  they  abso- 
lutely know  of  science,  as  in  the  men- 
tal discipline  through  which  they  can 
bend  the  ignorance  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  the  speculative  confusion  of 
eccentric  thinkers,  and  the  gross 
superstitions  of  barbarians,  into  the 
passiveness  of  a  faith,  which,  to  them- 
selves, is  equivalent  to  a  reality. 

The  learning  even  of  that  higher 
class  of  propagandists  destined  for 
countries  like  our  own  is  not  of  a 
strictly  technical  character.  They 
may  have  studied  the  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy;  but  their 


fundamental  training  is  that  which 
prepares  them  for  working-mission- 
aries  among  Protestants, — priests  and 
celibates  whose  bride  is  Rome,  rather 
than  that  profoundly  religious  virgin 
purity  which.  Bossuet  and  Channing 
and  Clarke  would  declare  to  be  the 
passport  to  heaven.  Romish  theology 
is  not  a  liberal  nor  Unitarian  theology. 
It  is  orthodox  in  the  extreme ;  and 
they  are  prepared  to  fight  the  cause 
of  Christ  to  the  revolution  of  society, 
or  to  the  end  of  the  world.  When 
you  see  these  young  men  smile,  with 
beaming  expressions  of  ineffable  joy, 
of  a  heavenly  joy  and  an  internal 
peace  passing  all  understanding,  be- 
fore thorns,  and  nails,  and  pieces  of 
wood  purporting  to  be  those  whereby 
our  Saviour  suffered  death  (objects 
which  the  Protestant  world  knows  to 
be  shams  and  frauds)  ;  when  you  be- 
hold them  kiss  and  adore  these  ob- 
jects, — men  even  who  understand  best 
the  artfulness  and  hollowness  of  Rome 
cannot  doubt  the  religious  feelings  and 
purposes  of  these  superstitious  youth. 
It  is  only  afterwards,  —  perhaps  long 
years  afterwards,  —  when  they  have 
discovered  the  deception  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  felt  the  crushing  tyranny  of 
bishops,  cardinals,  or  popes,  that  they 
awake  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
nuptials  with  that  harlot  from  whose 
embraces  they  can  nevermore  escape 
without  ruin  or  calumny. 

When  a  priest  in  years,  who  has 
been  graduated  at  the  Propaganda, 
and  still  loves  the  walls  of  his  alma 
mater,  exclaims  to  us,  with  a  heart 
full  of  pain  and  fire,  "  I  want  to  get 
out  of  Rome.  I  have  got  enough  of 
it  —  yes,  we  have  all  got  enough  of 
it,"  —  there  must  be  at  least  something 
wrong  in  the  Vatican.  And  when  a 
young  officiating  priest  says  to  us, 
with  a  sadness  so  deep  as  to  furrow 
his  pale  face,  "  When  I  entered  the 
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Church,  I  thought  all  my  superiors 
were  pure  and  holy :  but  I  have  been 
deceived ;  for  they  are  hypocrites, 
from  the  Holy  Father  down.  Yet  it 
is  too  late  for  remedy.  My  vows  can- 
not be  broken/7  —  there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  inner  holiness  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy. 

"VVe  might  extend  remarks  indefi- 
nitely, relative  to  the  character  of 
papal  thought,  and  the  way  in  which 
science  and  learning,  physical  and 
professional,  are  esteemed  and  culti- 
vated by  the  pope  and  his  government. 
Their  object,  distinctly  avowed,  is  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  that  which  they  patronize  in  the 
capital  of  Romanism.  When  Omar 
sacked  Alexandria,  and  consigned  to 
flames  the  wonderful  stores  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  been  gathered  into 
its  library  from  all  parts  of  the  an- 
cient world,  he  declared  his  reasons 
for  that  crime  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  his  opinion, 
the  teachings  of  Mahomet  and  the 
Koran  were  infallible,  and  sufficient 
for  mankind  and  all  nations ;  and,  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  any  book  con- 
trary thereto,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
Fanaticism  is  the  same  graceless  folly, 
whether  it  burn  in  the  breasts  of  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  or  of  Loyola; 
and  it  works  to  the  same  ends  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  with  an  in- 
satiable tyranny.  It  is  never  excu- 
sable or  tolerable  ;  and  modern  civili- 
zation ought  to  be  strong  enough,  at 
least  in  this  country,  not  only  to  with- 
stand, but  also  to  crush  its  noxious 
influences. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  spirit 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy  towards 
science  and  literature  will  bring  this 
article  to  an  end.  We  happened  once, 
when  in  Rome,  to  have  a  friend  who 
was  preparing  a  learned  work  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  his  manuscript  was, 


from  time  to  time,  submitted  to  our 
perusal.  On  one  occasion,  observing 
huge  black  blots  on  the  margins  of  the 
sheets,  we  inquired  their  meaning. 
"  Oh  ! "  he  replied,  "  it  has  passed  the 
censor.  We  can  print  nothing,  you 
know,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  which 
has  not  been  inspected  and  permitted 
by  the  priests."  "  But,"  we  rejoined, 
"  they  must  have  been  industrious 
to  have  examined  it  so  quickly;  for 
it  is  only  the  other  evening  that 
we  read  it  in  the  rough."  He  is  a 
loyal  Catholic,  as  well  as  a  noble  good 
man;  but  he  looked  up  with  a  jolly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  responded, 
"  Don't  you  know  I  suspect  it  has  not 
been  read  at  all ;  for  I  solicited  a  car- 
dinal, who  is  one  of  my  friends,  to  urge 
the  censor  to  decide  on  it  quickly,  be- 
cause I  was  in  haste  to  get  it  in  type. 
And  what  do  you  think :  I  find  that  I 
left,  by  accident,  one  of  my  rough 
sheets,  which  nobody  could  read, 
among  the  manuscript,  and  that,  you 
see,  is  stamped  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Therefore,  I  judge  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  has  all  been  stamped 
without  examination,  as  a  favor  to  me." 
We  had  another  acquaintance,  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  a  gentleman  of 
scholarly  parts,  who  had  composed  a 
comedy.  This  had  to  pass  the  same 
ordeal;  but  the  latter  did  not  meet 
the  same  good-nature  as  the  former. 
He  had  been  greatly  annoyed,  not- 
withstanding there  was  nothing  of  a 
political  character  in  his  work.  The 
censor  would  not  permit  the  play  to  be 
performed,  much  less  published,  with- 
out extensive  alterations  of  names  and 
words.  He  was  ordered  to  erase  the 
name  of  one  of  his  characters  called 
"  Giovanni,"  because  the  pope's  name 
was  Giovanni ;  and  the  name  of  an- 
other called  "Faust,"  because  there 
was  a  Garibaldi  an  in  one  of  the  pris- 
ons named  Faust.  The  censor  was 
satisfied  to  have  "Augusto"  substi- 
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tuted  for  the  former,  and  "  Dominico  " 
for  the  latter ;  but,  throughout  his 
performance,  lie  was  harassed  in  this 
manner,  and  no  declaration  would 
satisfy  the  inquisitor  that  the  acci- 
dental name  of  one  of  his  characters 
might  not  be  a  lampoon  directed  at 
the  Vatican. 

Such  is  a  glance  at  the  inner  scien- 
tific and  literary  life  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  mind  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1870 ;  and  while  the 
Ecumenical  Council  is  sitting  in  St. 
Peter's,  discussing  dogmas,  and  per- 
fecting the  means  of  reducing  the  ed- 
ucation and  enlightenment  of  all  na- 
tions to  its  own  tenets  and  polity. 
We  have  not  intended  to  be  hard  or 
unjust  in  any  thing  we  have  described 
or  inferred  from  well-known  and  palpa- 
ble facts.  We  have  designed  to  pre- 
sent to  our  countrymen  without  super- 
stition, the  errors,  follies,  and  artifices 
of  a  mighty  political  organization, 
whose  Head  Centre  is  at  the  Vatican, 
and  which  haughtily  insists  upon  com- 
plete toleration  for  its  dogmatic  and 
political  pretensions,  while  it  accords 
no  toleration  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
exacts  entire  submission  to  its  de- 
mands, and  boldly  avows  its  religious 
purpose  to  overturn  the  free-school 
sj^stern  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
substitute  therefor  its  own  codes  of 
instruction.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jesuits 
intend  to  unmask  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
false  politics  of  the  "  New  World,"  as 
they  declare  in  the  "  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica,"  so  they  must  permit  the  "New 
World  "  to  inquire  into  the  character 
and  solidity  of  the  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  political  economy,  which  are 
to  be  substituted  for  our  unchristian 
error  and  stupidity.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  many  devout  Catholics 
will  sympathize  with  liberal  Christian 
thinkers  in  a  crucial  examination  of 
the  follies  of  the  Vatican.  The  in- 
difference or  ridicule  manifested  by 


half  the  Romish  laity  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
cussions and  proclamation  of  the 
pope's  infallibility,  afford  abundant 
evidence  upon  this  point.  We  have 
long  been  disposed  to  think  that  a 
true,  learned,  and  effective  reformer 
must  sooner  or  later  appear;  and, 
springing  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  perfect  that  regenera- 
tion in  the  doctrines  and  life  of  the 
Vatican  which  Luther  and  the  monks 
of  his  day  had  not  the  learning  to  in- 
vent, nor  the  hardihood  to  introduce, 
and  press  upon  the  Christian  world. 
It  may  be  steadily  borne  in  mind,  by 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  that 
no  opposition  on  their  part  can  check 
the  onward  and  zealous  tread  of  Ro- 
manism in  this  country,  so  long  as  it 
may  be  partitioned  into  dioceses  by  a 
foreign  political  power,  asserting  an 
infallible  right  to  do  what  it  pleases 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  agents  of  the  Vatican,  who  gov- 
ern these  dioceses,  even  if  Americans 
by  birth,  forswear  allegiance  to  our 
country  when  they  swear  fealty  to 
Rome ;  and,  as  much  as  they  love 
their  native  land,  they  love  Rome 
more.  They  are  but  missionaries  and 
propagators  of  their  faith ;  and  there 
is  not  a  bishop  or  a  priest  at  work  in 
their  appropriated  fields,  even  in  the 
heart  of  our  great  cities,  who  does  not 
pray  towards  the  Vatican  for  his  daily 
bread  and  the  breath  of  life,  and  who 
does  not  permit  his  patriotism  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  devotion  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  papal  chair.  Indeed,  it 
is  but  too  evident  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Vatican  believe  themselves  al- 
ready strong  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  defy  the  intelligence  and 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  op- 
pose their  superstitious,  dogmatism, 
and  political  aspirations.  We  believe 
that  "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 
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THE  WAIL  IN  THE  P^EAN. 

BY   JULIA   WAKD    HOWE. 

FKANCE  !  0  my  France  !  you  were  gallant  and  glad : 
There  is  wine  in  your  blood  ;  it  is  foaming  champagne  j 

Your  scintillant  fancy,  with  pleasure  ran  mad ; 

The  storm  and  the  rainbow  were  born  of  your  brain. 

Dividing  the  world  with  prismatic  delight, 
Each  moment  was  rapture  to  senses  so  keen ; 

You  perfumed  the  day,  and  embroidered  the  night, 
And  caught  in  your  looms  the  sun's  fugitive  sheen. 

0  city  of  fountains  !  0  city  of  lights  ! 

The  measure  of  beauty  in  all  that  was  done  ; 
The  dusty  street  curtained  with  magical  sights, 
Trees,  flowers,  and  music  for  every  one. 

You're  sold ;  you're  betrayed ;  into  carnage  and  blood  j 
The  false  lover  melted  the  dower  he  stole ; 

Your  manhood  flowed  forth  in  a  turbulent  flood, 
Your  high  bugles  called  to  a  murderous  goal. 

1  see  now  those  countries  whose  ministers  trim 
Fit  the  glove  to  the  finger,  the  hat  to  the  head  j 

Or  brighten  the  locks  that  are  silvered  and  dim 
With  a  touch  of  sweet  falsehood  deliciously  laid. 

"  Bring  hither  the  king  who  would  order  a  crown, 

Or  beauty  arraying  her  paragon  shape ! " 
Bring  hither  the  household  whose  hope  is  cut  down, 

Bring  hither  the  mourners  to  darken  and  drape. 

But  he  who  has  led  you  to  merciless  death 
Prepared  his  dull  poison  four  lustres  ago ; 

He  reft  from  your  bosom  the  patriot's  breath, 

And  pawned  your  throne-jewels  to  brighten  his  show. 

One  help  may  avail  him,  when,  fleeing  from  worse, 
He  leaves  the  gaunt  camp  with  his  skeletons  piled,  — 

A  woman  not  royal  who,  sharing  his  curse, 
Faint  pity  may  gain  for  herself  and  her  child. 
86 
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Yet  Womanhood's  challenge  must  cause  her  to  stand. 

"  0  wife  !  see  the  widows  your  hushand  has  made  ! 
Was  there  never  a  touch  in  that  delicate  hand 

By  which  this  dark  spectre  at  distance  had  staid  ?  " 

I  weep  for  the  treasure  that  rots  in  the  field, 
I  weep  for  the  hearts  that  are  waiting  at  home ; 

Red  blossoms  those  war-trampled  meadows  shall  yield, 
But  affection's  sweet  harvest  from  these  cannot  come. 

Learn,  then,  the  great  lesson,  0  sister  most  dear ! 

Eate  passes  so  swift  with  the  word  of  our  woe ; 
Appoints  but  one  moment  in  which  you  may  hear 

What  ages  unnumbered  were  thankful  to  know. 

Trust  never  a  despot,  trust  not,  undivine, 
The  lies  that  Feudality  rears  from  the  sod ; 

Trust  Conscience  and  Reason,  that  steadfastly  shine ; 

Trust  Thought's  deep  conclusions  —  truth,  freedom  and  God. 


PINK    AND    WHITE    TYRANNY. 

BY   MBS.    HARRIET  BEECHER    STOWE. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  of  anecdotes  of  this,  that,  and  the  oth- 

SPINDLEWOOD.  C?  <f  ^  SCh°larS '    and  ^  the  ^' 

ticulars  of  some  of  their  new  move- 

IT  seemed  a  little  like  old  times  to  ments  were  discussed.  The  people 
Grace,  to  be  once  more  going  with  had,  of  their  own  accord,  raised  a  sub- 
Hose  and  John  over  the  pretty  roman-  scription  for  a  library,  which  was  to 
tic  road  to  Spindlevvood.  be  presented  to  John  that  day,  with 
John  did  not  reflect  upon  how  little  a  request  that  he  would  select  the 
she  now  saw  of  him,  and  how  much  books. 

of  a  trial  the  separation  was ;  but  he  "  Gracie,  that  must  be  your  work," 

noticed  how  bright,  and  almost  gay,  said  John;  "you  know  I  shall  have 

she  was,  when  they  were   by  them-  an  important  case  next  week." 

selves  once  more.     He  was  gay  too.  "  Oh,  yes !  Rose  and  I  will  settle  it," 

In  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  sym-  said  Grace.     "  Rose,  we'll  get  the  cata- 

pathy,  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  logues  from  all  the  book-stores,  and 

his  own  right  in  the  little  controversy  mark  the  things." 

that   had   occurred,    returned.      Not  "  We'll  want  books  for  the  children 

that  he  said  a  word  of  it ;  he  did  not  just   beginning   to   read ;    and   then 

do  so,  and  would  not  have  done  so  for  books  for  the  young  men  in  John's 

the  world.     Grace  and  Rose  were  full  Bible-class,  and  all  the  way  between," 
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said  Rose.     "It  will  be  quite  a  work 
to  select." 

"And  then  to  bargain  with  the 
book-stores,  and  make  the  money  go 
1  far  as  possible,' "  said  Grace. 

"  And  then  there'll  be  the  covering 
of  the  books,"  said  Eose.  "I'll  tell 
you.  I  think  I'll  manage  to  have  a 
lawn  tea  at  our  house ;  and  the  girls 
shall  all  come  early,  and  get  the 
books  covered,  —  that'll  be  charm- 
ing." 

"  I  think  Lillie  would  like  that," 
put  in  John. 

"  I  should  be  so  glad ! "  said  Rose. 
"  What  a  lovely  little  thing  she  is !  I 
hope  she'll  like  it.  I  wanted  to  get 
up  something  pretty  for  her.  I  think, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  lawn  teas  are 
a  little  variety." 

"  Oh,  she'll  like  it  of  course  ! "  said 
John,  with  some  sinking  of  heart 
about  the  Sunday-school  books. 

There  were  so  many  pressing  to 
shake  hands  with  John,  and  congratu- 
late him,  so  many  histories  to  tell,  so 
many  cases  presented  for  consultation, 
that  it  was  quite  late  before  they  got 
away;  and  tea  had  been  waiting  for 
them  more  than  an  hour  when  they 
returned. 

Lillie  looked  pensive,  and  had  that 
indescribable  air  of  patient  martyr- 
dom which  some  women  know  how  to 
make  so  very  effective.  Lillie  had 
good  general  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  martyrdom,  —  a  little  spice  and 
flavor  of  it  had  been  gently  infused  at 
times  into  her  demeanor  ever  since 
she  had  been  at  Springdale.  She 
could  do  the  uncomplaining  sufferer 
with  the  happiest  effect.  She  con- 
trived to  insinuate  at  times  how  she 
didn't  complain,  — how  dull  and.slow 
she  found  her  life,  and  yet  how  she 
endeavored  to  be  cheerful. 

"  I  know,"  she  said  to  John  when 
they  were  both  by  themselves,  "  that 


you  and  Grace  both  think  Fm  a  hor- 
rid creature." 

"  Why,  no,  dearest ;  indeed  we 
don't." 

"  But  you  do,  though  ;  oh,  I  feel  it ! 
The  fact  is,  John,  I  haven't  a  parti- 
cle of  constitution;  and,  if  I  should 
try  to  go  on  as  Grace  does,  it  would 
kill  me  in  a  month.  Ma  never  would 
let  me  try  to  do  any  thing ;  and,  if  I 
did,  I  was  sure  to  break  all  down  un- 
der it :  but,  if  you  say  so,  I'll  try  to 
go  into  this  school." 

"  Oh,  no,  Lillie !  I  don't  want  you 
to  go  in.  I  know,  darling,  you  could 
not  stand  any  fatigue.  I  only  wanted 
you  to  take  an  interest, — just  to  go 
and  see  them  for  my  sake." 

"Well,  John,  if  you  must  go,  I 
must  keep  it  up;  I  must  try  to  go. 
I'll  go  with  you  next  Sunday.  It  will 
make  my  head  ache  perhaps ;  but  no 
matter,  if  you  wish  it.  You  don't 
think  badly  of  me,  do  you  ?  "  she  said 
coaxingly,  playing  with  his  whiskers. 

"  No,  darling,  not  the  least." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  for  you  if  you  had  married  a 
strong,  energetic  woman,  like  your 
sister.  I  do  admire  her  so;  but  it 
discourages  me." 

"  Darling,  I'd  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  you  what  you  are,"  said 
John ;  for  — 

'  What  she  wills  to  do, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.' 

"0  John!  come,  you  ought  to  be 
sincere." 

"  Sincere,  Lillie !  I  am  sincere." 

"You  really  would  rather  have  poor, 
poor  little  me  than  a  woman  like 
Gracie,  —  a  great,  strong,  energetic 
woman?"  And  Lillie  laid  her  soft 
cheek  down  on  his  arm  in  pensive  hu- 
mility. 

"  Yes,  a  thousand  million  times," 
said  John  in  his  enthusiasm,  catching 
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her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her.  "  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  have  you  any 
thing  but  the  darling  little  Lillie 
you  are.  I  love  your  faults  more  than 
the  virtues  of  other  women.  You  are 
a  thousand  times  better  than  I  am. 
I  am  a  great,  coarse  blockhead,  com- 
pared to  you.  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
your  feelings  this  noon;  you  know, 
Lillie,  I'm  hasty,  and  apt  to  be  incon- 
siderate. I  don't  really  know  that  I 
ought  to  let  you  go  over  next  Sun- 
day." 

"  0  John,  you  are  so  good  !  Cer- 
tainly if  you  go  I  ought  to ;  and  I 
•shall  try  my  best."  Then  John  told 
her  all  about  the  books  and  the  lawn 
teas,  and  Lillie  listened  approvingly. 

So  they  had  a  lawn  tea  at  the  Fer- 
gusons that  week,  where  Lillie  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Mr.  Ma- 
thews,  the  new  young  clergyman  of 
Springdale,  was  there.  Mr.  Mathews 
hud  been  credited  as  one  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  Rose  Ferguson ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  promenaded  and  talked 
with  Lillie,  and  Lillie  alone,  with  an 
exclusive  devotion. 

"What  a  lovely  young  creature 
your  new  sister  is  !  "  he  said  to  Grace. 
"  She  seems  to  have  so  much  religious 
sensibility." 

"I  say,  Lillie,"  said  John,  "Ma- 
thews  seemed  to  be  smitten  with  you. 
I  had  a  notion  of  interfering." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like 
it,  John  ?  I  couldn't  shake  the  crea- 
ture off.  I  was  so  thankful  when  you 
came  up  and  took  me.  He's  Rose's 
admirer,  and  he  hardly  spoke  a  word 
to  her.  I  think  it's  shameful." 

The  next  Sunday,  Lillie  rode  over 
to  Spindlewood  with  John  and  Rose 
and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Never  had  the  picturesque  of  reli- 
gion received  more  lustre  than  from 
her  presence.  John  was  delighted  to 
see  how  they  all  looked  at  her  and 


wondered.  Lillie  looked  like  a  first- 
rate  French  picture  of  the  youthful 
Madonna, — white,  spruce,  and  patient. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  hall  crowd- 
ed ;  and  John  noticed,  what  he  never 
did  before,  the  close  smell  and  confined 
air,  and  it  made  him  uneasy.  When 
we  are  feeling  with  the  nerves  of  some 
one  else,  we  notice  every  roughness 
and  inconvenience.  John  thought  he 
had  never  seen  his  school  look  so  little 
to  advantage.  Yet  Lillie  was  an  im- 
age of  patient  endurance,  trying  to  be 
pleased;  and  John  thought  her,  as 
she  sat  and  did  nothing,  more  of  a 
saint  than  Rose  and  Grace,  who  were 
laboriously  sorting  books,  and  gather- 
ing around  them  large  classes  of  fac- 
tory boys,  to  whom  they  talked  with 
an  exhausting  devotedness. 

When  all  was  over,  Lillie  sat  back 
on  the  carriage  cushions,  and  smelled 
at  her  gold  vinaigrette. 

"  You  are  all  worn  out,  dear,"  said 
John  tenderly. 

"  It's  no  matter,  "  she  said  faintly. 

"  0  Lillie  darling !  does  your  head 
ache?" 

"  A  little,  —  you  know  it  was  close 
in  there.  I'm  very  sensitive  to  such 
things.  I  don't  think  they  affect 
others  as  they  do  me,"  said  Lillie, 
with  the  voice  of  a  dying  zephyr. 

"  Lillie,  it  is  not  your  duty  to  go" 
said  John ;  "  if  you  are  not  made  ill 
by  this,  I  never  will  take  you  again ; 
you  are  too  precious  to  be  risked." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  John?  I'm 
a  poor  little  creature,  —  no  use  to  any- 
body." 

Hereupon  John  told  her  that  her 
only  use  in  life  was  to  be  lovely  and 
to  be  loved,  —  that  a  thing  of  beauty 
was  aa  joy  forever,  &c.,  &c.  But 
Lillie  was  too  much  exhausted,  on  her 
return,  to  appear  at  the  tea-table. 
She  took  to  her  bed  at  once  with  sick- 
headache,  to  the  poignant  remorse 
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of  John.  "  You  see  how  it  is,  Gracie," 
he  said.  "  Poor  dear  little  thing,  she 
is  willing  enough,  but  there's  nothing 
of  her.  We  mustn't  allow  her  to  ex- 
ert herself;  her  feelings  always  carry 
her  away." 

The  next  Sunday,  John  sat  at  home 
with  Lillie,  who  found  herself  too  un- 
well to  go  to  church,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  such  low  spirits  as  to  require 
constant  soothing  to  keep  her  quiet. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  you  and 
Eose  to  trust  the  school  with,"  said 
John  ;  "  you  see,  it's  my  first  duty  to 
take  care  of  Lilly." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A    CRISIS. 

One  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
subtle  modern  French  writers  has 
given  his  views  of  womankind  in  the 
following  passage :  — 

"  There  are  few  women  who  have 
"  not  found  themselves,  at  least  once 
"  in  their  lives,  in  regard  to  some  in- 
"contestable  fact,  faced  down  by  a 
"  precise,  keen,  searching  inquiry,  — 
"  one  of  those  questions  pitilessly  put 
"  by  their  husbands,  and  the  very  idea 
"  of  which  gives  a  slight  chill,  and 
"the  first  word  of  which  enters  the 
"heart  like  a  stroke  of  a  dagger. 
"  Hence  comes  the  maxim,  Every  wo- 
"  man  lies,  —  obliging  lies  —  venial 
"lies  —  sublime  lies  — horrible  lies  — 
"but  always  the  obligation  of  lying. 

"This  obligation  once  admitted, 
"  must  it  not  be  a  necessity  to  know 
"how  to  lie  well?  In  France,  the 
"  women  lie  admirably.  Our  customs 
"  instruct  them  so  well  in  imposture. 
"  And  woman  is  so  naively  imperti- 
"  nent,  so  pretty,  so  graceful,  so  true,  in 
"  her  lying  !  She  so  well  understands 
"  its  usefulness  in  social  life  for  avoid- 
"  ing  those  violent  shocks  which  would 


"  destroy  happiness,  —  it  is  like  the 
"cotton  in  which  they  pack  their 
"jewelry. 

"  Lying  is  to  them  the  very  founda- 
"  tion  of  language,  and  truth  is  only 
"  the  exception ;  they  speak  it,  as 
"  they  are  virtuous,  from  caprice  or  for 
"  a  purpose.  According  to  their  char- 
"  acter,  some  women  laugh  when  they 
"lie,  and  some  cry;  some  become 
"  grave,  and  others  get  angry.  Hav- 
"  ing  begun  life  by  pretending  perfect 
"  insensibility*  to  that  homage  which 
"  flatters  them  most,  they  often  finish 
"  by  lying  even  to  themselves.  Who 
"has  not  admired  their  apparent 
"  superiority  and  calm,  at  the  moment 
"when  they  were  trembling  for  the 
"mysterious  treasures  of  their  love? 
"  Who  has  not  studied  their  ease  and 
"  facility,  their  presence  of  mind  in  the 
"  midst  of  the  most  critical  embarrass- 
"ments  of  social  life?  There  is 
"  nothing  awkward  about  it ;  their  de- 
"ception  flows  as  softly  as  the  snow 
"  falls  from  heaven. 

"  Yet  there  are  men  that  have  the 
"presumption  to  expect  to  get  the 
"  better  of  the  Parisian  woman  !  —  of 
"the  woman  who  possesses  thirty- 
"  seven  thousand  ways  of  saying  '  No,' 
"and  incommensurable  variations  in 
"  saying  <  Yes.' " 

This  is  a  Frenchman's  view  of  life 
in  a  country  where  women  are  trained 
more  systematically  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  attraction  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  where  the  pursuit  of  ad- 
miration and  the  excitement  of  win- 
ning lovers  is  represented  by  its 
authors  as  constituting  the  main  staple 
of  woman's  existence.  France,  un- 
fortunately, is  becoming  the  great 
society  teacher  of  the  world.  What 
with  French  theatres,  French  operas, 
French  novels,  and  the  universal  rush 
of  American  women  for  travel,  France 
is  becoming  so  powerful  on  American 
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fashionable  society,  that  the  things 
said  of  the  Parisian  woman  begin  in 
some  cases  to  apply  to  some  women  in 
America. 

Lillie  was  as  precisely  the  woman 
here  described  as  if  she  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  Paris.  She  had  all  the 
thirty-seven  thousand  ways  of  saying 
"  No,"  and  the  incommensurable  varie- 
ties in  saying  "  Yes,"  as  completely 
as  the  best  French  teaching  could 
have  given  it.  She  possessed,  and 
had  used,  all  that  graceful  facility,  in 
the  story  of  herself  that  she  had  told 
John  in  the  days  of  courtship.  Her 
power  over  him  was  based  on  a  danger- 
ous foundation  of  unreality.  Hence, 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  her 
wedded  life,  came  a  critical  scene,  in 
which  she  was  brought  in  collision 
with  one  of  those  "  pitiless  questions  " 
our  author  speaks  of. 

Her  wedding-presents,  manifold  and 
brilliant,  had  remained  at  home,  in 
the  charge  of  her  mother,  during  the 
wedding-journey.  One  bright  day, 
a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Spring- 
dale,  the  boxes  containing  the  treas- 
ures were  landed  there ;  and  John, 
with  all  enthusiasm,  busied  himself 
with  the  work  of  unpacking  these 
boxes,  and  drawing  forth  the  treasures. 

ISTow,  it  so  happened  that  Lillie's 
maternal  grandfather,  a  'nice,  pious 
old  gentleman,  had  taken  the  occasion 
to  make  her  the  edifying  and  sugges- 
tive present  of  a  large,  elegantly-bound 
family  Bible. 

The  binding  was  unexceptionable ; 
and  Lillie  assigned  it  a  proper  place 
of  honor  among  her  wedding-gear. 
Alas !  she  had  not  looked  into  it,  nor 
seen  what  dangers  to  her  power  were 
lodged  between  its  leaves. 

But  John,  who  was  curious  in  the 
matter  of  books,  sat  quietly  down  in 
a  corner  to  examine  it ;  and  on  the 
middle  page,  under  the  head  "  Family 


Kecord,"  he  found,  in  a  large,  bold 
hand,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  "  Lillie 
Ellis  "  in  figures  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising plainness  ;  and  thence,  with 
one  flash  of  his  well-trained  arith- 
metical sense,  came  the  perception, 
that,  instead  of  being  twenty  years 
old,  she  was  in  fact  twenty-seven,  — 
and  that  of  course  she  had  lied  to 
him. 

It  was  a  horrid  and  a  hard  word  for 
an  American  young  man  to  have  sug- 
gested in  relation  to  a  wife.  If  we 
may  believe  the  French  romancer,  a 
Frenchman  would  simply  have  smiled 
in  amusement  on  detecting  this  petty 
feminine  ruse  of  his  beloved.  But 
American  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  the  truth  from  respectable 
women  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
the  want  of  it  in  the  smallest  degree 
strikes  them  as  shocking.  Only  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  can  un- 
derstand the  dreadful  pain  of  that 
discovery  to  John. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  have,  so  to 
speak,  a  worship  of  truth ;  arid  they 
hate  and  abhor  lying  with  an  energy 
which  leaves  no  power  of  tolerance. 

The  French,  the  Italian,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Irish,  —  all  have  a  certain 
sympathy  with  deception.  They 
have  a  certain  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  lying  as  a  fine  art,  which  has 
never  been  more  skilfully  shown  than 
in  the  passage  from  De  Balsac  we 
have  quoted.  The  woman  who  is 
described  by  him  as  lying  so  sweetly 
and  skilfully  is  represented  as  one  of 
those  women  "  qui  ont  je  ne  sais  quoi 
de  saint  et  de  sacre,  qui  inspirent  tant 
de  respect  que  1'amour,"  —  "a  woman 
who  has  an  indescribable  something 
of  holiness  and  purity  which  inspires 
respect  as  well  as  love."  It  was  no 
detraction  from  the  character  of  Jesus, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Kenan, 
to  represent  him  as  consenting  to  a 
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benevolent  fraud,  and  seeming  to  work 
miracles  when  he  did  not  work  them, 
by  way  of  increasing  his  good  influence 
over  the  multitude. 

But  John  was  the  offspring  of  a 
generation  of  men  for  hundreds  of 
years,  who  would  any  of  them  have 
gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  have 
told  the  smallest  untruth  ;  and  for  him 
who  had  been  watched  and  guarded 
and  catechised  against  this  sin  from 
his  cradle,  till  he  was  as  true  and  pure 
as  a  crystal  rock,  to  have  his  faith 
shattered  in  the  woman  he  loved  was 
a  terrible  thing. 

As  he  read  the  fatal  figures,  a  mist 
swam  before  his  eyes,  —  a  sort  of  faint- 
ness  came  over  him.  It  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  his  very  life  was  sink- 
ing down  through  his  boots  into  the 
carpet.  He  threw  down  the  book 
hastily,  and,  turning,  stepped  through 
an  open  window  into  the  garden,  and 
walked  quickly  off. 

"  Where  in  the  world  is  John  go- 
ing ?  "  said  Lillie,  running  to  the  door, 
and  calling  after  him  in  imperative 
tones. 

"  John,  John,  come  back.  I  haven't 
done  with  you  yet ; "  but  John  never 
toned  his  head. 

"  How  very  odd  !  what  in  the  world 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  she  said  to 
herself. 

John  was  gone  all  the  afternoon. 
He  took  a  long,  long  walk,  all  by  him- 
self, and  thought  the  matter  over. 
He  remembered  that  fresh,  childlike, 
almost  infantine  face,  that  looked  up 
into  his  with  such  a  bewitching  air  of 
frankness  and  candor,  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  telling  all  about  herself 
and  her  history;  and  now  which  or 
what  of  it  was  true  ?  It  seemed  as 
if  he  loathed  her ;  and  yet  he  couldn't 
help  loving  her,  while  he  despised 
himself  for  doing  it. 

When  he  came  home  to  supper,  he 


was  silent  and  morose.  Lillie  came 
running  to  meet  him ;  but  he  threw 
her  off,  saying  he  was  tired.  She  was 
frightened  ;*  she  had  never  seen  him 
look  like  that. 

"  John,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? "  said  Grace  at  the  tea-table. 
"  You  are  upsetting  every  thing,  and 
don't  drink  your  tea." 

"  Nothing  —  only  —  I  have  some 
troublesome  business  to  settle,"  he 
said,  getting  up  to  go  out.  again. 
"  You  needn't  wait  for  me,"  he  said : 
"  I  shall  be  out  late." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

Lillie,  indeed,  had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  Yet  she  remembered  his  jump- 
ing up  suddenly,  and  throwing  down 
the  Bible ;  and  mechanically  she 
went  to  it,  and  opened  it.  She  turned 
it  over  ;  and  the  record  met  her  eye. 

"  Provoking  !  "  she  said.  "  Stupid 
old  creature  !  must  needs  go  and  put 
that  out  in  full."  Lillie  took  a  paper- 
folder,  and  cut  the  leaf  out  quite 
neatly,  then  folded  and  burned  it. 

She  knew  now  what  was  the  matter. 
John  was  angry  at  her;  but  she 
couldn't  help  wondering  that  he  should 
be  so  angry.  If  he  had  laughed  at 
her,  teased  her,  taxed  her  with  her 
trick,  she  would  have  understood  what 
to  do.  But  this  terrible  gloom,  this 
awful  commotion  of  the  elements, 
frightened  her. 

She  went  to  her  room,  saying  that 
she  had  a  headache,  and  would  go  to 
bed.  But  she  did  not.  She  took  her 
French  novel,  and  read  till  she  heard 
him  coming ;  and  then  she  threw  down 
her  book,  and  began  to  cry.  He  came 
into  the  room,  and  saw  her  leaning 
like  a  little  white  snow-wreath  over  the 
table,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  To  do  her  justice,  Lillie's  sobs 
were  not  affected.  She  was  lonesome 
and  thoroughly  frightened;  and,  when 
she  heard  him  coming,  her  nerves  gave 
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out.  John's  heart  yearned  towards  her. 
His  short-lived  anger  had  burned  out ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  longing  for  a 
reconciliation.  He  felt  as  if  he  must 
have  her  to  love,  no  matter  what  she 
was.  He  came  up  to  her,  and  stroked 
her  hair.  "  0  Lillie  !  "  he  said,  "  why 
couldn't  you  have  told  me  the  truth  ? 
What  made  you  deceive  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  like  me 
if  I  did,"  said  Lillie  in  her  sohs. 

"  0  Lillie !  I  should  have  liked 
you,  no  matter  how  old  you  were,  — 
only  you  should  have  told  me  the 
truth." 

"I  know  it  —  I  know  it — oh,  it 
was  wrong  of  me  ! "  and  Lillie  sohbed, 
and  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  into 
convulsions ;  and  John's  heart  gave 
out.  He  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 
"  I  can't  help  loving  you ;  and  I  can't 
live  without  you,"  he  said,  "be  you 
what  you  may ! " 

Lillie's  little  heartbeat  with  triumph 
under  all  her  sobs  :  she  had  got  him, 
and  should  hold  him  yet. 

"  There  can  be  no  confidence  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  Lillie,"  said 
John  gravely,  "  unless  we  are  perfectly 
true  with  each  other.  Promise  me, 
dear,  that  you  will  never  deceive  me 
again." 

Lillie  promised  with  ready  fervor. 
"  0  John  !  "  she  said,  "  I  never  should 
have  done  so  wrong  if  I  had  only 
come  under  your  influence  earlier. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  been  under  the 
worst  influences  all  my  life.  I  never 
had  anybody  like  you  to  guide  me." 

John  may  of  course  be  excused  for 
feeling  that  his  flattering  little  peni- 
tent was  more  to  him  than  ever  ;  and, 
as  to  Lillie,  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
That  was  over,  "  anyway ; "  and 
she  had  him  not  only  safe,  but  more 
completely  hers  than  before. 

A  generous  man  is  entirely  un- 
nerved by  a  frank  confession.  If  Lillie 


had  said  one  word  in  defence,  if  she 
had  raised  the  slightest  shadow  of  an 
argument,  John  would  have  roused 
up  all  his  moral  principle  to  oppose 
her ;  but  this  poor  little  white  water- 
sprite,  dissolving  in  a  rain  of  penitent 
tears,  quite  washed  away  all  his  anger 
and  all  his  heroism. 

The  next  morning,  Lillie,  all  fresh 
in  a  ravishing  toilet,  with  field-daisies 
in  her  hair,  was  in  a  condition  to  laugh 
gently  at  John  for  his  emotion  yester- 
day. She  triumphed  softly,  not  too 
obviously,  in  her  power.  He  couldn't 
do  without  her,  —  do  what  she  might, 
—  that  was  plain. 

"  Now,  John,"  she  said,  "  don't  you 
think  we  poor  women  are  judged  rather 
hardly  ?  Men,  you  know,  tell  all  sorts 
of  lies  to  carry  on  their  great  politics 
and  their  ambition,  and  nobody  thinks 
it  so  dreadful  of  them." 

"I  do  —  I  should,"  interposed 
John. 

"  Oh,  well !  you  —  you  are  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred that  is  as  good  as  you  are.  Now, 
we  women  have  only  one  poor  little 
ambition  —  to  be  pretty,  to  please  you 
men  ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  know  we  are 
getting  old,  you  don't  like  us.  And 
can  you  think  it's  so  very  shocking 
if  we  don't  come  square  up  to  the 
dreadful  truth  about  our  age  ?  Youth 
and  beauty  is  all  there  is  to  us,  you 
know." 

"0  Lillie!  don't  say  so,"  said 
John,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
instructive,  and  of  improving  the 
occasion  to  elevate  the  moral  tones  of 
his  little  elf.  "  Goodness  lasts,  my 
dear,  when  beauty  fades." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  Now,  John,  don't 
talk  humbug.  I'd  like  to  see  you  fol- 
lowing goodness  when  beauty  is  gone. 
I've  known  lots  of  plain  old  maids 
that  were  perfect  saints  and  angels ; 
and  yet  men  crowded  and  jostled  by 
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them  to  get  the  pretty  sinners.  I 
dare  say  now/7  she  added,  with  a  be- 
witching look  over  her  shoulder  at 
him,  "you'd  rather  have  me  than 
Miss  Almira  Carraway,  —  hadn't  you, 
now  ?  " 

And  Lillie  put  her  white  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  her  downy  cheek  to 
his,  and  said  archly,  "Come,  now, 
confess." 

Then  John  told  her  that  she  was  a 
bad,  naughty  girl ;  and  she  laughed ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  pair  were  more 
hilarious  and  loving  than  usual. 

But  yet,  when  John  was  away  at 
his  office,  he  thought  of  it  again,  and 
found  there  was  still  a  sore  spot  in  his 
heart. 

She  had  cheated  him  once ;  would 
she  cheat  him  again  ?  And  she  could 
cheat  so  prettily,  so  serenely,  and 
with  such  a  candid  face,  it  was  a 
dangerous  talent. 

No :  she  wasn't  like  his  mother, 
he  thought  with  a  sigh.  The  "je  ne 
sais  quoi  de  sainte  et  de  sacre," 
which  had  so  captivated  his  imagina- 
tion, did  not  cover  the  saintly  and 
sacred  nature,  it  was  a  mere  outward 
purity  of  complexion  and  outline. 
And  then  Grace,  —  she  must  not  be 
left  to  find  out  what  he  knew  about 
Lillie.  He  had  told  Grace  that  she 
was  only  twenty,  —  told  it  on  her 
authority ;  and  now  must  he  become 
an  accomplice  ?  If  called  on  to  speak 
of  his  wife's  age,  must  he  accommo- 
date the  truth  to  her  story,  or  must  he 
palter  and  evade  ?  Here  was  another 
brick  laid  on  the  wall  of  separation 
between  his  sister  and  himself.  It 
was  rising  daily.  Here  was  another 
subject  on  which  he  could  never 
speak  frankly  with  Grace ;  for  he 
must  defend  Lillie  —  every  impulse  of 
his  heart  rushed  to  protect  her. 

But  it  is  a  terrible  truth,  and  one 
that  it  will  not  hurt  any  of  us  to  bear 


in  mind,  that  our  judgments  of  our 
friends  are  involuntary. 

We  may  long  with  all  our  hearts 
to  confide ;  we  may  be  fascinated,  en- 
tangled, and  wish  to  be  blinded ;  but 
blind  we  cannot  be.  The  friend  that 
has  lied  to  us  once,  we  may  long  to 
believe  ;  but  we  cannot.  Nay,  more, 
it  is  the  worse  for  us,  if,  in  our  desire 
to  hold  the  dear  deceiver  in  our  hearts, 
we  begin  to  chip  and  hammer  on  the 
great  foundations  of  right  and  honor, 
and  to  say  within  ourselves,  "  After 
all,  why  be  so  particular  ?  "  Then, 
when  we  have  searched  about  for  all 
the  reasons  and  apologies  and  extenua- 
tions for  wrong-doing,  are  we  sure 
that  in  our  human  weakness  we  shall 
not  be  pulling  down  the  moral  bar- 
riers in  ourselves  ?  The  habit  of 
excusing  evil,  and  finding  apologies, 
and  wishing  to  stand  with  one  who 
stands  on  a  lower  moral  plane,  is  not  a 
wholesome  one  for  the  soul. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  the  very 
next  day  after  this  little  scene,  who 
should  walk  into  the  parlor  where 
Lillie,  John,  and  Grace  were  sitting, 
but  that  terror  of  American  democracy, 
the  census-taker.  Armed  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  republic,  this  official 
steps  with  elegant  ease  into  the 
most  sacred  privacies  of  the  family. 
Flutterings  and  denials  are  in  vain. 
Bridget  and  Katy  and  Anne,  no  less 
thanSeraphina  and  Isabella,  must  give 
up  the  critical  secrets  of  their  lives. 

John  took  the  paper  into  the  kitchen. 
Honest  old  Bridget  gave  in  her  age 
with  effrontery  as  "  twinty-five." 
Anne  giggled  and  flounced,  and 
declared  on  her  word  she  didn't  know 
—  they  could  put  it  down  as  they 
liked.  "  But,  Anne,  you  must  tell,  or 
you  may  be  sent  to  jail,  you  know." 

Anne  giggled  still  harder,  and  tossed 
her  head,  "  Then  it's  to  jail,  I'll  have 
to  go  ;  for  I  don't  know." 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  Lillie  with  an  air 
of  edifying  candor,  "  what  a  fuss  they 
make !  Set  down  my  age  '  twenty- 
seven/  John,"  she  added. 

Grace  started,  and  looked  at  John ; 
he  met  her  eye,  and  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter? "said 
Lillie,  "  are  you  embarrassed  at  telling 
your  age  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing ! "  said  John,  writing 
down  the  numbers  hastily  ;  and  then 
finding  a  sudden  occasion  to  give  di- 
rections in  the  garden,  he  darted  out. 
"  It's  so  silly  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
age  ! "  said  Lillie,  as  the  census-taker 
withdrew. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Grace ;  and  she 
had  the  humanity  never  to  allude  to 
the  subject  with  her  brother. 

CHAPTER    X. 
CHANGES. 

SCENE. — A  chamber  at  the  Seymour 
House.  Lillie  discovered  weeping. 
John  rushing  in  with  empressement. 

"  Lillie,  you  shall  tell  me  what  ails 
you." 

"Nothing  ails  me,  John." 

"  Yes,  there  does  ;  you  were  crying 
when  I  came  in." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  nothing!" 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  a  great  deal !  What 
is  the  matter?  I  can  see  that  you 
are  not  happy." 

"  Oh,  pshaw,  John !  I  am  as  hap- 
py as  I  ought  to  be,  I  dare  say ;  there 
isn't  much  the  matter  with  me,  only 
a  little  blue,  and  I  don't  feel  quite 
strong." 

"  You  don't  feel  strong !  I've  no- 
ticed it,  Lillie." 

"Well,  you  see,  John,  the  fact  is, 
that  I  never  have  got  through  this 
month  without  going  to  the  seaside. 
Mamma  always  took  me.  The  doctors 


told  her  that  my  constitution  was 
such  that  I  couldn't  get  along  without 
it;  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  do  well 
enough  in  time,  you  know." 

"  But,  Lillie,"  said  John,  "  if  you 
do  need  sea-air,  you  must  go.  I 
can't  leave  my  business;  that's  the 
trouble." 

"  Oh,  no,  John  !.  don't  think  of  it. 
I  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  along. 
You  see,  it's  very  "foolish  in  me,  but 
places  affect  my  spirits  so.  It's  per- 
fectly absurd  how  I  am  affected." 

"Well,  Lillie,  I  hope  this  place 
don't  affect  you  unpleasantly,"  said 
John. 

"  It's  a  nice,  darling  place,  John, 
and  it's  very  silly  in  me ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  this  house  somehow  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  my  spirits.  You 
know  it's  not  like  the  houses  I've  been 
used  to.  It  has  a  sort  of  old  look ; 
and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  puts 
me  in  mind  of  those  who  are  dead 
and  gone ;  and  then  I  think  I  shall 
be  dead  and  gone  too,  some  day,  and 
it  makes  me  cry  so.  Isn't  it  silly  of 
me,  John  ?  " 

"  Poor  little  pussy  ! "  said  John. 

"  You  see,  John,  our  rooms  are 
lovely ;  but  they  are  n't  modern  and 
cheerful,  like  those  I've  been  accus- 
tomed to.  They  make  me  feel  pen- 
sive and  sad  all  the  time ;  but  I'm 
trying  to  get  over  it." 

"  Why,  Lillie  ! "  said  John,  "  would 
you  like  the  rooms  refurnished?  It 
can  easily  be  done  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  dear !  You  are  too 
good;  and  I'm  sure  the  rooms  are 
lovely,  and  it  would  hurt  Grace's  feel- 
ings to  change  them.  No :  I  must 
try  and  get  over  it.  I  know  just  how 
silly  it  is,  and  I  shall  try  to  overcome 
it.  If  I  had  only  more  strength,  I 
believe  I  could." 

"  Well,  darling,  you  must  go  to  the 
seaside.  I  shall  have  you  sent  right 
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off  to  Newport.  G-racie  can  go  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  no,  John !  not  for  the  world. 
Gracie  must  stay,  and  keep  house  for 
you.  She's  such  a  help  to  you,  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  take  her  away. 
But  I  think  mamma  would  go  with 
me,  —  if  you  could  take  me  there,  and 
engage  my  rooms  and  all  that,  why, 
mamma  could  stay  with  me,  you  know. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  trial  not  to 
have  you  there ;  but  then,  if  I  could 
get  up  my  strength  you  know  "  — 

"Exactly,  certainly;  and  Lillie, 
how  would  you  like  the  parlors  ar- 
ranged if  you  had  your  own  way  ?  " 

«  0  John  !    don't  think  of  it." 

"  But  I  just  want  to  know  for  curi- 
osity. Now,  how  would  you  have 
them  if  you  could  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  John,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  lovely  to  have  them  fres- 
coed ?  Did  you  ever  see  the  Folings- 
bys'  rooms  in  New  York  ?  They  were 
so  lovely !  —  one  was  all  in  blue,  and 
the  other  in  crimson,  opening  into 
each  other  ;  with  carved  furniture,  and 
those  marquetrie  tables,  and  all  sorts 
of  little  French  things.  They  had 
such  a  gay  and  cheerful  look ! " 

"Now,  Lillie,  if  you  want  our 
rooms  like  that  you  shall  have  them." 

"  0  John,  you  are  too  good !  I 
couldn't  ask  such  a  sacrifice." 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  it  isn't  a  sacrifice.  I 
don't  doubt  I  shall  like  them  better 
myself.  Your  taste  is  perfect,  Lillie ; 
and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  that 
I  thought  of  bringing  you  here  with- 
out consulting  you  in  every  particular. 
A  woman  ought  to  be  queen  in  her 
house,  I  am  sure." 

"  But,  Gracie  !  Now,  John,  I  know 
she  has  associations  with  all  the  things 
in  this  house,  and  it  would  be  cruel 
to  her,"  said  Lillie  with  a  sigh. 

"  Pshaw  !  Gracie  is  a  good,  sensi- 
ble girl,  and  ready  to  make  any  ra- 


tional change.  I  suppose  we  have 
been  living  rather  behind  the  times, 
and  are  rather  rusty,  that's  a  fact; 
but  Gracie  will  enjoy  new  things  as 
much  as  anybody,  I  dare  say." 

"  Well,  John,  since  you  are  set  on 
it,  there's  Charlie  Ferrola,  one  of  my 
particular  friends ;  he's  an  architect, 
and  does  all  about  arranging  rooms 
and  houses  and  furniture.  He  did 
the  Folingsbys',  and  the  Hortons' 
and  the  Jeromes',  and  no  end  of  real 
nobby  people's  houses ;  and  made  them 
perfectly  lovely.  People  say  that  one 
would  n't  know  that  they  were  n't  in 
Paris,  in  houses  that  he  does." 

Now,  our  John  was  by  nature  a 
good  solid  chip  of  the  old  Anglo-Sax- 
on block ;  and,  if  there  was  any  thing 
that  he  had  no  special  affinity  for,  it 
was  for  French  things.  He  had  small 
opinion  of  French  morals,  and  French 
ways  in  general ;  but  then  at  this 
moment  he  saw  his  Lillie,  whom,  but 
half  an  hour  before,  he  found  all  pale 
and  tear-drenched,  now  radiant  and 
joyous,  sleek  as  a  humming-bird,  with 
the  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  rattle 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue ;  and  he  felt 
so  delighted  to  see  her  bright  and  gay 
and  joyous,  that  he  would  have  turned 
his  house  into  the  Jardin  Mabille  if 
that  were  possible. 

Lillie  had  the  prettiest  little  caress- 
ing tricks  and  graces  imaginable ;  and 
she  perched  herself  on  his  knee, 
and  laughed  and  chatted  so  gayly,  and 
pulled  his  whiskers  so  saucily,  and 
then  springing  up,  began  arraying 
herself  in  such  an  astonishing  dainti- 
ness of  device,  and  fluttering  before 
him  with  such  a  variety  of  well-as- 
sorted plumage,  that  John  was  quite 
taken  off  his  feet.  He  did  not  care  so 
much  whether  what  she  willed  to  do 
were, "  Wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best,"  as  feel  that  what  she  wished  to 
do  must  be  done  at  any  rate. 
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"Why,  darling!"  he  said  in  his 
rapture ;  "  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  all 
this  before?  Here  you  have  been 
growing  sad  and  blue,  and  losing 
your  vivacity  and  spirits,  and  never 
told  me  why  ! " 

"  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  John, 
to  try  to  bear  it,"  said  Lillie,  with 
the  sweet  look  of  a  virgin  saint.  I 
thought  perhaps  I  should  get  used 
to  things  in  time ;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
wife's  duty  to  accommodate  herself  to 
her  husband's  circumstances." 

"  No,  it's  a  husband's  duty  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  his  wife's  wish- 
es," said  John.  "What's  that  fel- 
low's address  ?  I'll  write  to  him 
about  doing  our  house,  forthwith." 

"  But,  John,  do  pray  tell  Gracie 
that  it's  your  wish.  I  don't  want  her 
to  think  that  it's  I  that  am  doing 
this.  Now,  pray  do  think  whether 
you  really  want  it  yourself.  You 
see  it  must  be  so  natural  for  you  to 
like  the  old  things !  They  must  have 
associations,  and  I  would  n't  for  the 
world  now  be  the  one  to  change  them ; 
and,  after  all,  how  silly  it  was  of  me 
to  feel  blue  ! " 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Lillie.  Let 
me  see,  —  next  week,"  he  said,  taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  looking  over 
his  memoranda,  —  "  next  week  I'll  take 
you  down  to  Newport,  and  you  write 
to-day  to  your  mother  to  meet  you 
there,  and  be  your  guest  there.  I'll 
write  and  engage  the  rooms  at 
once." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  you,  John." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  could  n't  stay  possibly ! 
But  I  may  run  down  now  and  then 
for  a  night,  you  know." 

"Well,  we  must  make  that  do," 
said  Lillie,  with  a  pensive  sigh. 

Thus  were  two  very  important 
moves  on  Miss  Lillie's  checker-board 
of  life  skilfully  made.  The  house 


was  to  be  refitted,  and  the  Newport 
precedent  established. 

Now,  dear  friends,  don't  think  Lil- 
lie a  pirate,  or  a  conspirator,  or  a  wolf- 
in-sheep's-clothing,  or  any  thing  else 
but  what  she  was,  —  a  pretty,  little, 
selfish  woman;  undeveloped  in  her 
conscience  and  affections,  and  strong 
in  her  instincts  and  perceptions ;  in  a 
blind  way  using  what  means  were 
most  in  her  line  to  carry  her  purposes. 
Lillie  had  always  found  her  pretti- 
ness,  her  littleness,  her  helplessness 
and  her  tears,  so  very  useful  in  carry- 
ing her  points  in  life,  that  she  resort- 
ed to  them  as  her  lawful  stock  in 
trade.  Neither  were  her  blues  entire- 
ly shamming.  There  comes  a  time 
after  marriage,  when  a  husband,  if  he 
be  any  thing  of  a  man,  has  something 
else  to  do  than  make  direct  love  to 
his  wife.  He  cannot  be  on  duty  at 
all  hours  to  fan  her,  and  shawl  her, 
and  admire  her.  His  love  must  ex- 
press itself  through  other  channels. 
He  must  be  a  full  man  for  her  sake, 
and,  as  a  man,  must  go  forth  to  a 
whole  world  of  interests  that  takes 
him  from  her.  Now  what  in  this 
case  shall  a  woman  do,  whose  only 
life  lies  in  petting  and  adoration  and 
display  ? 

Springdale  had  no  beau  monde,  no 
fashionable  circle,  no  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  no  beaux,  to  make  amends 
for  a  husband's  engrossments.  Grace 
was  sisterly  and  kind;  but  what  on 
earth  had  they  in  common  to  talk 
about  ?  Lillie's  wardrobe  was  in  all 
the  freshness  of  bridal  exuberance, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got, 
and  so,  for  the  moment,  no  stimulus 
in  this  line.  But  then  where  to  wear 
all  these  fine  French  dresses  ?  Lillie 
had  been  called  on,  and  invited  once  to 
little  social  evening  parties,  through 
the  whole  round  of  old,  respectable  fam- 
ilies that  lived  under  the  elm  arches 
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of  Springdale ;  and  she  had  found  it 
rather  stupid.  There  was  not  a  man 
to  make  an  admirer  of,  except  the 
young  minister,  who,  after  the  first 
afternoon  of  seeing  her,  returned  to 
his  devotion  to  Rose  Ferguson. 

You  know  ladies,  jEsop  has  a  pret- 
ty little  fable  as  follows :  A  young 
man  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
cat,  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  change 
her  to  a  woman  for  his  sake.  Jupiter 
was  so  obliging  as  to  grant  his  prayer; 
and  behold,  a  soft,  satin-skinned, 
purring,  graceful  woman  was  given 
into  his  arms. 

But  the  legend  goes  on  to  say,  that, 
•while  he  was  delighting  in  her  charms, 


she  heard  the  sound  of  mice  behind 
the  wainscot,  and  left  him  forthwith 
to  rush  after  her  congenial  prey. 

Lillie  had  heard  the  sound  of  mice 
afar  at  Newport,  and  she  longed  to  be 
after  them  once  more.  Had  she  not 
a  prestige  now  as  a  rich  young  mar- 
ried lady  ?  Had  she  not  jewels  and 
gems  to  show?  Had  she  not  any 
number  of  mousetraps,  in  the  way  of 
ravishing  toilets  ?  She  thought  it 
all  over,  till  she  was  sick  with  longing, 
and  was  sure  that  nothing  but  the 
sea-air  could  do  any  good ;  and  so  she 
fell  to  crying,  and  kissing  her  faithful 
John,  till  she  gained  her  end,  like  a 
veritable  little  cat  as  she  was. 


INDIAN  SUMMEE, 

THE  solemn  balance  of  the  year  is  struck, 
And  all  its  credit  side  is  garnered  high ; 

While  few  the  sunny  hours  we  yet  may  pluck 
Ere  the  dark  debit  gathers  in  the  sky. 

The  hazy  sunshine  shed  on  all  the  scene 
Frays  every  outline  steeped  in  crimson  hue, 

And  paints  'neath  autumn  skies  a  rosy  dream 
Of  summer's  landscape  set  in  crystal  blue. 

A  sabbath  stillness  lies  on  all  around ; 

And  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  drowsy  ear, 
Save  where  a  nut  falls  pattering  to  the  ground, 

And  chirping  squirrel  claims  it  for  his  gear. 


He,  last  of  all  the  sons  of  toil  a-field, 

Springs  with  his  booty  on  the  spongy  rail, 

That,  soaked  with  autumn  rains,  must  crumbling  yield 
Its  mossy  surface  to  the  footsteps  frail. 
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The  silver  brooklet,  held  in  feathery  bound 
By  tangled  network  that  the  alder  weaves, 

Unrolls  a  rustic  mirror  on  the  ground, 

Then  steals  with  muffled  footsteps  through  the  leaves. 

The  purple  leaves  upon  the  mirror's  breast, 
Autumn's  gay  argosy,  have  hoisted  sail, 

Leaving  all  hope  behind,  and  soon  to  rest 
Where  water-logged  their  sunken  fellows  fail. 

The  glistening  stalks  that  bore  the  yellow  corn 
Stand  idly  basking  in  the  crimson  sun, 

Bowed  with  the  toil  they  patiently  have  borne, 
Like  weary  laborers  whose  task  is  done. 

In  the  fence-corner,  where  the  briars  unite 
To  twist  in  Gothic  tracery  every  spray, 

The  noiseless  sparrow  comes  in  instant  sight, 
Then  flits  like  passing  thought  as  soon  away. 

The  red  persimmon,  acrid  fruit,  inclines 
In  late  repentance  o'er  the  summer  lost, 

Till  with  blue  lips  it  full  forgiveness  finds, 
Then  makes  its  harvest  in  the  nipping  frost. 

With  generous  hand  the  Shepherd's-Purse  extends 
Its  hoarded  wealth,  gained  through  the  summer  fires ; 

While  nodding  Ragweed  rustic  incense  lends 
To  deck  Fall's  altar  ere  her  lamp  expires. 

The  Liquid  Amber  frets  the  glowing  air 

With  mimic  maces  formed  for  martial  deeds, 

But,  yielding,  ends  its  warlike  purpose  there, 
And  sows  with  mailed  hand  the  peaceful  seeds. 

From  distant  hill  the  gay  woodpecker's  tap 
In  mellowed  cadence  falls  upon  the  ear, 

And  counts  responsive  in  its  measured  rap 
The  failing  pulses  of  the  dying  year. 

With  those  who  with  thee  hoped  in  early  spring, 
Toiled  through  the  summer  in  the  burning  sun, 

And  shared  with  thee  the  joy  thy  bounties  bring, 
We  leave  thee,  Nature,  now  thy  work  is  done. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  KHAN  AND  THE  POOR  MAN'S  SON. 

A   TARTAR   FAIRY   TALE. 
[Translated  by  J.  P.  Lesley.] 

[THE  following  is  the  "  Second  Tale  "  of  the  narrative  of  Siddhi-Kiir,  of  which 
we  have  previously  given  one.1  For  introduction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall,  that 
die  King  has  been  allotted  the  task  of  bringing  under  the  power  of  one  who  has 
befriended  him,  Siddhi-Kiir  (Death  endowed  with  supernatural  power).  He  has 
the  means  of  compelling  this  ;  but  one  condition  is,  that,  after  he  has  got  possession 
of  Siddhi-Kiir,  he  must  himself  speak  no  word  until  he  has  accomplished  his  return. 
He  has  already  failed  in  one  attempt,  and  now  addresses  himself  again  to  the  task. 

The  resemblance  of  some  of  the  details  of  this  fairy  tale  to  those  of  Europe  —  For- 
tunatus,  Cinderella,  Puss  in  Boots,  &c.  —  will  occur  to  every  reader ;  but  the  charming 
naivete  of  the  narrative,  and  its  simple  directness  and  spirited  action,  has  never  been 
excelled.  Its  Tartar  dress  is  well  marked,  and  the  primitive  manners  of  a  nomadic 
people  are  always  taken  for  granted.] 


SECOND    TALE. 

THE  King  returned  to  the  cool 
Grove  of  the  Dead,  as  in  the  former 
trial,  to  recover  the  Siddhi-Kiir ; 
and  putting  himself  in  attitude,  as  if 
to  hew  down  the  Mango-tree,  cried, 
"  Ho,  Death  !  come  down,  or  I  will  fell 
the  tree." 

"Fell  not  the  tree,"  it  replied,  "I 
shall  come  down ; "  and  it  came  down 
accordingly.  Then  he  stuck  it  into 
Iris  sack,  bound  it  with  the  cord,  ate 
of  his  provender,  threw  it  across  his 
shoulders,  and  marched  off  with  it. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
spake  Siddhi-Kiir :  "  Because  the  day 
is  long,  we  ennui  ourselves ;  tell  thou 
me  a  pretty  story ;  if  not,  then  will  I 
tell  one  thee."  The  Khan  made  no 
reply,  but  only  gave  a  sign  with  his 
head ;  and  so  the  Siddhi-Kiir  began 
another  tale. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  reigned  over 
a  great,  far  distant  country,  a  mighty 
Khan.  And  at  the  head  of  a  certain 
river  in  it  was  a  great  pool,  and  in 
this  pool  lived  two  Dragon-Frogs,  who 
had  the  power  to  stop  the  flow  of  the 


fertilizing  river-waters,  which  then  no 
longer  overspread  the  fields.  So  must 
they  send  yearly  to  these  Dragon- 
Frogs  a  man,  and  alternately,  without 
distinction,  noble  and  low-born,  to  be 
devoured. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  happened  that 
the  lot  fell  upon  the  Khan.  Now,  if 
he  would  aot  go,  why,  seeing  that  the 
thing  was  indispensable  for  the  king- 
dom, it  was  impossible  not  to  go.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  go,  why, 
then,  both  father  and  son  (for  nobody 
except  Khan  pere  and  Khan  fils  was 
there  to  go),  tortured  themselves  with 
the  question  which  of  the  two  should  go. 

The  father  said,  "I  am  now  old; 
it  is  no  hurt  for  me.  I  will  go ;  let 
our  country,  0  my  son!  expatiate 
itself  under  instruction." 

On  the  other  hand,  replied  the  son, 
"How!  0  my  father!  Thou,  my 
Khan  and  father,  who  hast  so  care- 
fully considered  my  inheritance,  and 
brought  me  up,  shalt  thou  go  ?  That 
were  never  proper.  Since  the  Khan 
and  his  lady  still  live,  they  can  have 
another  son  if  they  please.  I  go  for 
food  to  the  frogs."  And,  as  he  went, 
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the  entire  nation  betook  themselves 
to  attend  him,  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  then  turned  back. 

The  young  man  had  had,  from  child- 
hood up,  a  poor  man's  son  for  friend. 
To  this  friend  he  now  went,  and  said, 
"  Walk  after  the  words  of  thy  father 
and  mother,  farewell,  and  be  happy. 
To  preserve  the  precious  royal  realm, 
and  to  make  the  Khan's  command  ir- 
reversible, I  go  as  food  for  the  Frogs." 
All  sad  and  weeping,  spake  the  poor 
man's  son,  "  Thou  hast,  0  Khan  !  from 
children  up,  entreated  me  with  good- 
will and  goodness :  instead  of  thee,  I 
will  go."  But  the  Khan  would  lend 
no  ear  to  this  proposal.  Then  went 
they  both,  the  Prince  and  his  friend, 
together. 

And,  as  they  drew  nigh  the  pool, 
they  heard  the  two  Frogs,  the  yellow 
and  the  green,  upon  its  bank,  convers- 
ing ;  and  thus  they  spake  to  one  an- 
other :  "  Did  but  this  Khan's  son  and 
his  companion  know,  that  if  they 
were  to  smite  off  with  a  club  the  head 
of  each  of  us  two,  and  the  Khan's  son 
were  to  eat  me,  the  gold-yellow  frog, 
and  the  poor  man's  son,  you,  the  em- 
erald-green frog,  they  would  both  spit 
pure  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
this  foddering  of  frogs  in  future 
would  be  made  impossible.  But  they 
know  nothing  about  it." 

Listening  to  this  conversation,  the 
Khan  understood  the  saying  of  the 
Frog  ;  for  he  understood  the  language 
of  every  kind  of  creature.  So  the 
Prince  and  his  servant  smote  off  the 
Frogs'  heads  with  a  club  ;  and  when 
they  had  eaten  each  his  one,  they 
could  spit  gold  and  jewels  as  much  as 
they  chose.  Then  said  the  servant, 
"  Since  we  have  killed  the  Frogs,  and 
caused  the  water  to  flow,  let  us  now 
get  home."  But  the  Khan's  son  was 
not  for  that.  "If  we  return,"  said 
he,  "  to  our  own*  land,  they  will  cry, 


'The  dead  have  arisen  and  are  come 
again  ! '  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  travel 
far  from  here  into  another  land,  that 
will  be  better."  With  that  they 
crossed  over  a  mountain  pass  and 
were  gone. 

Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  other  side,  they  came  to  the 
home  of  two  exquisitely  fair  women, 
mother  and  daughter,  who  sold  brandy. 
"  We  would  buy  some  brandy,"  they 
said.  The  women  asked,  "  What 
price  will  you  give  for  the  brandy  ?  " 
They  spat  some  gold  and  jewels,  and 
handed  them  over.  The  two  women 
found  that  pleasant,  let  them  come  in, 
and,  giving  them  brandy  in  abun- 
dance, made  them  drunk,  forced  them 
to  spit  more  gold  and  precious  stones, 
took  it  all,  and  finally  turned  them 
into  the  street. 

When  come  again  to  themselves, 
they  travelled  on ;  for  they  knew  no 
other  way,  further  and  further,  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Here  they  encoun- 
tered a  troop  of  youngsters  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  grove  of  palms.  "  What  fight  ye 
over  ?  "  asked  they  them.  The  young- 
sters answered,  "We  have  found  a 
bonnet  on  this  palm,  and  are  fighting 
for  it."  "  What  can  one  do  with  it, 
then  ?  "  asked  they.  The  youngsters 
answered,  "  Whoever  wears  it  is  in- 
visible from  gods  and  men  and  de- 
mons." "  Now,  then,  if  so,  go  all  of 
you  to  the  end  of  this  palm-tree 
woods,  and  then  come  running  back 
for  a  wager.  I  will  hold  the  cap  in 
stake,  and  give  it  to  the  one  who  first 
arrives."  So  said  the  Khan's  son. 
But  when  the  youngsters  came  run- 
ning from  the  end  of  the  palm-grove 
for  the  wager,  they  could  not  see  them, 
although  they  remained  there  all  the 
while,  the  poor  man's  son  with  the 
bonnet  on  his  head.  "They  were 
here  just  then,"  cried  the  youngsters ; 
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"now  they  are  gone."  And  as,  with 
all  their  searching,  they  could  not  find 
the  cap,  they  made  their  way  back, 
crying  and  howling  loud. 

A  little  farther  yet,  upon  a  great, 
broad  road,  the  travellers  fell  upon  a 
troop  of  devils,  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  "  What  fight  ye  over  ?  " 
asked  they  both.  "  Over  these  boots,'7 
they  cried.  And  when  the  question 
came,  what  could  one  do  with  them, 
they  answered,  "  Whoever  has  them 
upon  his  feet  can  reach  whatever 
place  he  thinks  of."  "  Well,  if  that 
be  so,  come,  run  a  race  from  the  end 
of  this  broad  bit  of  road,  and  whoever 
gets  here  first  shall  have  the  boots." 
When  they  all  got  through  the  race, 
he  had  the  boots  in  his  bosom,  and 
stuck  the  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  de- 
mons could  not  see  him;  and  they 
could  not  find  the  boots,  and  so  they 
beat  a  retreat. 

Now  Prince  and  follower  each 
drew  on  one  boot,  and  wished  that 
they  might  be  in  some  country  which 
had  now  no  Khan,  and  exactly  before 
the  throne  was  to  be  occupied.  The 
wish  expressed,  they  fell  asleep. 
When  they  awoke  next  day,  and 
looked  about,  they  found  themselves 
on  an  election-ground,  at  a  throning- 
time,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  hollow 
tree.  A  great  assembly  had  this  day 
assembled.  "Under  the  decision  of 
Heaven,"  —  such  was  the  prescribed 
form,  —  "  we  throw  a  figure  of  dough 
from  off  the  height  with  a  scatter- 
offering ;  on  whosever  head  this  Baling 
lights,  him  we  instal  our  Khan." 

The  fateful  Baling  struck  the  hol- 
low tree.  All  cried  out,  "  What, 
shall  a  king's  throne  over  men  come 
out  of  a  tree  ? "  But  some  said, 
"  What  is  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  ? 
No  man  knows,  let  us  look."  As 
they  looked,  the  Khan's  son  and 
his  companion  made  their  appearance. 
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But  nobody  felt  any  confidence  in 
them.  "  They  are  folks  from  a  far-off 
land,"  said  they  to  one  another.  "  To- 
morrow we  will  try  the  spitting-test." 
And  so  they  dissolved  the  assembly. 

Next  day,  some,  who  had  drunk 
milk,  spat  white;  others,  who  had 
eaten  greens,  spat  green;  in  short, 
each  spat  after  his  own  sort.  But 
when  the  Khan's  son  had  spitten  gold, 
and  the  hunger-bitten  man's  son  pre- 
cious stones,  both  of  them  said,  "  Khan 
and  Minister  of  this  kingdom  are  we ; " 
and  so  they  were,  both  of  them,  Khan 
and  Minister. 

The  late  Khan  had  a  charming 
daughter,  whom  our  Khan's  son  took 
to  wife.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Prince's  residence  was  a  great  high 
palace.  Because  the  Princess  betook 
herself  to  this  every  day,  the  Minister 
considered,  "Why  goeth  the  Princess 
every  day  to  that  palace  ?  "  So  think- 
ing, he  clapped  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
followed  the  Princess  thither,  opened 
the  doors,  and  by  a  light  ladder 
reached  the  palace-top.  Here  com- 
fortable, high,  silken  bolsters  were 
outspread,  inviting  to  sit  down,  and 
here,  where  all  kinds  of  eatables  and 
drinks  stood  ready,  the  Princess 
whiled  away  her  time,  having  changed 
her  common  garments  and  other  things 
to  suit,  and  clad  herself  in  silks,  and 
prinked  herself  up  most  charmingly 
with  bathings  and  anointments  of 
sweet  odors  and  the  like,  while  san- 
dal-wood and  other  perfumed  woods 
were  burnt  before  her. 

The  Minister,  with  his  cap  on,  in- 
visible to  gods,  demons,  and  men, 
seated  himself  near  her;  and,  after  a 
while,  there  came  down  rushing  out 
of  the  air,  a  very  charming  bird. 
The  Princess  welcomed  it,  burning 
more  perfumed  wood.  With  the  cry, 
"  Tok  !  tok  ! "  it  alighted  upon  a  very 
fine  stone  slab  on  the  palace-roof; 
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and  out  of  the  bird  stepped  forth 
the  charming  god's  son,  Cuklaketu, 
of  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  man's 
imagination.  After  mutual  embraces, 
he  reclined  himself  upon  the  soft  silk 
bolster-cases,  and  they  regaled  him 
with  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink. 

Then  said  the  god's  son,  "  Now  thou 
hast  a  heaven-appointed  husband; 
how  does  he  behave  ? "  At  which 
words  the  Princess  replied,  '•  How  the 
Prince  promises  to  be,  I  do  not  know ; 
he  is  yet  young ;  as  yet,  I  have  ac- 
quired no  information  respecting  his 
early  good  qualities  or  failings." 
After  this  interview,  they  separated 
for  the  day.  The  Princess  put  on 
again  her  common  clothes,  and  went 
back  to  the  Khan.  When,  some  days 
afterwards,  she  did  the  same  again, 
and  the  Minister  followed  her,  the 
god's  son  said  to  her,  that  day,  "  To- 
morrow, early,  I  will  appear  in  the 
likeness  of  a  lark,  to  visit  thy  hus- 
band.'7 The  Princess  answered,  "  So 
let  it  be,"  upon  which  they  separated 
for  that  day. 

But  the  Minister  informed  the  Khan, 
that  in  that  palace  the  charming, 
beautiful  god's  son  Cuklaketu  dallied ; 
in  short,  recounted  the  whole  story. 
"  Early  to-morrow  morning,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  will  this  person  appear,  to 
yisit  you,  in  the  form  of  a  lark. 
Order  a  tremendous  fire  to  be  built 
to-morrow,  in  the  place  where  he 
alights.  I  will  seize  him  by  his  tail- 
feathers,  and  throw  him  into  the  fire ; 
then  hew  him  and  kill  him  with  the 
sword."  Li  this  wise  made  the  Min- 
ister his  preparations. 

Now,  the  next  day,  in  the  early 
morning,  as  the  Khan  and  his  wife, 
with  the  rest,  sat  all  together  in  a  row, 
came  the  god's  son,  in  the  form  of  a 
little  parti-colored,  larklike  bird,  over 
the  threshold  and  alighted.  Whilst 
the  Princess,  with  her  heart  full  of 


inward  joy,  looked  around,  the  Minis- 
ter set  upon  his  head  his  invisible- 
making  cap,  seized  suddenly,  at  the 
right  moment,  the  lark  by  the  tail, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Just  as 
the  Khan  bethought  himself  of  hew- 
ing it  to  pieces  with  his  sword,  and 
stood  near  her,  the  Princess  grasped 
his  hand  so  that  he  could  not  draw 
his  sword ;  and  the  bird  rose  with  his 
fire-singed  wings  through  the  air  and 
flew  away.  "  Ah,  the  poor  thing  ! " 
cried  the  Princess,  and  was  seized 
with  an  anguish  which  amounted  to 
a  swoon. 

When,  now,  some  days  afterwards, 
she  went  again,  the  Minister  followed 
her  as  usual.  As  before,  she  spread 
her  coverlets.  When  all  Avas  ready, 
and  the  god's  son,  in  spite  of  her  long 
waiting  for  him,  did  not  appear,  then 
tortured  she  herself  sorely,  and  sat, 
with  an  unwonted  look,  merely  gazing 
out  up  into  heaven.  At  last,  and  late, 
the  bird  came  flying  crookedly,  badly 
ill-used  by  his  late  accident,  covered 
with  blisters,  and  dripping  with  dirty 
blood  and  watery  matter.  Thus  step- 
ped he  forth  from  out  his  bird  disguise. 
The  Princess  wept  at  the  sight  of  him. 
The  god's  son  said,  "  Weep  not ;  thy 
present  husband  is  armed  with  a  high- 
er powerfulness ;  unhappily,  I  have 
been  fire-burnt ;  since  this,  my  body, 
has  been  singed,  I  cannot  come  to 
thee."  The  Princess  answered,  "  Oh, 
say  not  so !  thou  must  come  as  hereto- 
fore." So  they  agreed  to  meet  on  the 
fifteenth  of  every  month.  Thereupon 
the  god's  son  flew  off  through  the  air. 
But  the  Princess,  from  now  on,  enter- 
tained more  and  always  more  confi- 
dence in,  and  inclination  for,  the  Khan. 

In  conclusion,  the  Minister  once 
more  put  his  bonnet  on,  and  went  forth. 
He  arrived  at  a  temple.  As  here  he 
peeped  through  a  crack  of  the  door, 
he  remarked  how  a  watchman  of  the 
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temple  spread  out  the  image  of  an 
ass,  painted  on  a  paper  roll;  and, 
when  he  had  rolled  upon  it  to  and  fro, 
he  became  changed  into  a  great  ass, 
stood  up,  brayed  loud,  and  galloped 
hither  and  thither  ;  and,  when  he  had 
rolled  upon  it  a  second  time,  he  ap- 
peared once  more  in  his  true  human 
form.  Then  he  folded  his  paper  to- 
gether, and  stuck  it  into  the  hand  of 
a  "Buddha. 

After  he  had  gone  out,  and  was  at  a 
distance,  the  Minister  stepped  in,  and 
took  the  paper  to  himself.  With  this 
he  went  to  the  two  brandy-selling  wo- 
men, mother  and  daughter,  who  had 
formerly  behaved  so  ill.  Said  he,  "  I 
am  come  to  pay  you  for  your  noble  be- 
havior;" and  with  these  words,  he 
handed  them  three  pieces  of  gold,  in 
order  to  deceive  them.  "  Ah  ! "  said 
the  two  females,  "  thou  art  an  excel- 
lent man.  Through  what  fortunate 
chance  art  thou  possessed  of  such  an 
exhaustless  fount  of  gold  ?  "  "  Now," 
replied  the  Minister,  "  this,  my  gold, 
have  I  earned  by  rolling  to  and  fro 
upon  this  folded  paper  sheet."  The 


women  said,  "If  so,  let  both  of  us 
roll  on  it."  Said  he,  "  Yes,  that  may 
be." 

And,  when  they  had  rolled,  they 
were  changed  into  two  she-asses.  He 
led  them  to  the  Khan,  and  advised 
him  to  put  them  to  hauling  stone  and 
dirt.  The  Khan  assigned  to  them 
that  sort  of  work;  and,  after  they  had 
dragged  earth  and  stones  three  years, 
their  backs  were  rubbed  quite  raw, 
dropping  foul  blood  and  matter. 
From  their  eyes,  which  looked  towards 
the  Khan,  tears  started ;  and  the 
Khan  said  to  the  Minister,  "  Do  those 
two  asses  no  more  harm,  although  they 
be  worthy  of  punishment."  After 
they  had  rolled  a  second  time  on  the 
paper,  they  became  two  old  and 
scarcely  living  women. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  things  ! "  cried  out, 
at  these  words  of  the  story,  the  King ; 
and  Siddhi-Kiir  replied,  "  Trifling 
away  his  luck,  the  King  has  let  words 
slip  from  out  of  his  mouth ! "  and 
with  the  exclamation,  "  In  the  world 
it  is  not  good  to  stay,"  he  stormed  in 
flight  away. 


THEOLOGY  AND  FAITH. 


BY  EDWARD  A.  HORTOX. 


RELIGION  is  a  life,  — and  life  is  com- 
plex, not  simple.  Reduce  the  ele- 
ments of  religion  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble number,  and  two  factors  persist- 
ently remain,  combining  themselves 
in  a  wonderful  variety  of  ways. 
Theology  and  faith  are  the  bases,  the 
results,  of  the  last  analysis  of  religion. 
The  record  of  personal  or  universal 
religious  experience  is  a  history  of  the 
inter-action  of  these  two  powers. 
Theology,  which  is  the  form,  should 
be  as  plastic  as  faith,  which  is  the 


substance.  Laws  are  the  garments 
of  the  thing  which  exists,  either  as 
Force  (science),  Justice  (government), 
or  Power  (providence).  The  fashions 
of  these  ought  to  change  as  the  in- 
flowing and  changing  spirit  may  dic- 
tate. The  secret  of  the  true  process 
by  which  a  complete  religious  charac- 
ter is  secured,  wherein  thought  and 
feeling  assume  a  harmonious  devel- 
opment, is  revealed  in  the  words  of 
Hume  :  —  "  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case, 
advantageous  to  beauty,  and  just 
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reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment." 
The  quick  arid  generous  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  for  instance,  requires 
the  watchful  eye  of  social  science, 
and  her  guiding  wisdom.  Every  in- 
stinct must  migrate  from  its  home  of 
rude  impulse,  and  be  educated  in  the 
school  of  mental  discipline,  before  it 
can  be  considered  efficient.  A  great 
deal  of  life,  in  its  many  forms  of  busi- 
ness, vocation,  and  trade,  reaches  its 
highest  results  in  furnishing  a  form  to 
the  unformed,  in  making  power  intel- 
ligentty  useful,  and  shaping  native 
talents  into  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  in  the  great  battle  of  good 
and  evil. 

We  cannot  too  often  mark  the 
differences  of  place  and  use  which 
distinguish  Theology  and  Faith. 
Some  of  them  we  will  indicate. 

Theology  is  the  child  of  reflection. 
It  is  cradled  in  a  philosophic  exercise 
of  the  human  reason.  Faith  passes 
by  reason,  or  consummates  it  in  the 
form  of  religion  ;  Theology  builds  the 
outworks.  Men  think,  and  they  have 
theology ;  they  feel,  and  acquire 
faith.  The  discursive  thoughts  of 
the  savage  concerning  nature  are  his 
theology.  It  is  essentially  a  product 
of  man's  speculation,  and  asserts  a 
scientific  accuracy.  It  is  men's 
thoughts  about  religion.  As  Parker 
said,  "Religion  and  theology  are  no 
more  to  be  confounded  than  the  stars 
with  astronomy."  Theology  is  criti- 
cal and  argumentative ;  while  around 
the  spirit  of  religion  gather  humility, 
reverence,  trust,  submission.  The 
theological  spirit  is  curious ;  the 
spirit  of  religion  is  assured. 

Theology  divides  the  general  into 
the  special,  and  proves  the  particular 
parts.  Where  substantiation  of  spe- 
cial branches  is  needed,  she  performs 
the  work.  By  analysis,  she  separates 
and  exhibits  the  logical  distinctions 


of  doctrinal  points.  In  doing  this, 
Theology  prepares  the  way  for  show- 
ing the  consistency  of  religious  truth. 
Religion  grasps  the  round  truth  ;  but, 
when  zeal  diminishes,  there  is  a  need 
for  intrinsic  reasons,  proving  the 
value  to  the  understanding  of  what 
we  first  accepted  with  enthusiasm. 

Theology  is  both  speculative  and 
practical.  By  the  first  power  she 
touches  the  infinite  ;  by  the  second, 
the  finite.  She  proves,  or  ought  to 
prove,  on  the  one  hand  the  workings 
of  moral  law,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  probability  of  certain  immortal 
conditions.  Her  value  in  the  Church 
is  for  aggression  and  defence.  The 
polemics  of  religion  have  been  viru- 
lent and  bitter,  because  Theology  has 
always  been  on  the  war-trail.  Un- 
like her  relative,  calm  Philosophy, 
she  mingles  in  persecution.  A  dis- 
passionate system  of  theology  should 
possess  the  serenity  of  abstraction. 
Since  it  assumes  to  be  a  science,  its* 
career  should  be  dignified.  It  is  ag- 
gressive, since  it  assails  the  reason, 
and  argues,  —  advances  morality  by 
logic.  It  is  a  defence,  because  it 
throws  a  system  of  connected  truths 
around  the  main  beliefs  of  the  Church. 
A  consistent  theology  attempts  to 
satisfy  reason,  and  convince  common- 
sense. 

It  is  changeable  in  its  form.  The 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  progress  of  religious  ideas  modify 
it  from  year  to  year.  To  claim  an 
infallibility  for  it  is  to  invest  specula- 
tion with  a  mathematical  rigor. 
Theology  is  the  elastic  expression  of 
the  intellect.  When  men  command 
it  to  be  forever  to  them  the  absolute 
truth,  it  becomes  a  geological  phase 
of  faith,  although  it  should  remain 
fluid  and  teachable. 

In  considering  Faith,  we  first  notice 
that  it  offers  presentative  knowledge. 
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What  it  furnishes  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate. So  far  as  it  is  a  spontane- 
ous product,  we  ask  no  questions,  we 
imbibe  through  no  second  person. 
Theology  gives  us  representative 
knowledge,  indirect  and  mediatory. 

Religion  is  made  up  very  much  of 
work  and  worship.  Faith  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  religion  of  many 
individuals,  and  supplies  a  sort  of 
intuitional  basis  for  belief  and  prac- 
tice. Theology  draws  on  reason,  and 
religion  on  Faith,  and  both  on  the 
soul,  until  a  balance  of  character  is 
formed.  The  grounds  of  faith  in  a 
mathematical  axiom,  in  dependence 
on  God,  in  acceptance  of  a  First 
Cause,  ask  no  proof.  As  theology 
draws  its  material  from  a  logical 
source,  so  faith  derives  its  substance 
from  the  intuitional  power.  Yet  be- 
cause faith  accepts  without  discrimi- 
nation, the  true  work  of  theology 
becomes  one  of  verification  and  puri- 
fication. It  acts  as  a  filter  011  the 
waters  of  inward  revelation.  Super- 
stition would  make  a  victim  of  faith 
in  every  case,  were  it  not  for  the  cor- 
rection of  this  companion.  But 
though  we  obtain  presentative  knowl- 
edge through  this  channel,  Faith  has 
not  the  power  to  convince  us  of  any 
thing  that  contradicts  our  knowledge  ; 
as  Locke  has  observed.  We  may 
strangle  reason,  and  mutilate  our  the- 
ology, to  accommodate  some  inconsis- 
tent belief ;  but  the  murder  Mall  out 
in  our  lives.  Faith  and  theology  de- 
mand countenance  from  each  other. 

We  find  also,  that  Faith  is  original, 
permanent,  and  perennial.  Since  it 
stands  on  the  intuitional  side  of  our 
nature,  it  furnishes  reality ;  it  is  ideas, 
while  Theology  is  formal,  and  remains 
logic.  If  we  run  back  through  all 
the  secondary  features  of  religion,  at 
all  places  and  times,  we  stop  at  a  cer- 
tain point  in  every  case.  We  find 


this  particular  place  to  be,  in  con- 
sciousness, a  part  of  the  emotions,  a 
sense,  a  feeling,  and  not  a  logical 
thought.  Jacobi,  for  this  reason,  has 
defined  religion  as  "a  faith  resting 
upon  feeling  in  the  reality  of  the  su- 
persensual  and  ideal."  And  Schlei- 
ermacher  considers  the  essence  of 
religion  as  an  absolute  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  of  a  conscious  relation- 
ship to  God,  originating  immediately 
from  it.  Robert  Collyer  has  stated 
the  same  principle  on  the  practical 
side  of  religion,  with  which  he  is  sen- 
sitively connected.  "  We  want  to  be 
sure,"  he  says,  "of  three  things,  then 
we  shall  know  a  true  faith  is  ours : 
1st,  That  God  is  at  work  without  me ; 
that  is,  the  divine  energy,  as  fresh 
and  full  before  I  came  as  the  sea  is 
before  the  minnow  comes.  2d,  That 
he  is  at  work  through  me,  —  that  is, 
the  divine  intention,  —  as  certainly 
present  in  my  life  as  it  was  in  the  life 
of  Moses ;  and,  3d,  that  what  we  do 
together  is  as  sure  to  be  a  success  as 
that  we  are  striving  to  make  it  one." 
Faith  often  says  with  Joubert,  "  Shut 
your  eyes  and  you  will  see ; "  and  he 
adds,  "  Is  there  any  thing  better  than 
judgment  ?  Yes,  the  gift  of  insight, 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  instinct,  in 
short,  the  natural  sagacity  to  discover 
all  that  is  spiritual." 

Another  effect  of  faith  is  to  unite 
and  make  coherent.  Theology  divides, 
and  specifies.  The  proof  of  this  ia 
seen  in  daily  life,  where  men  fuse  ob- 
stacles and  helps  into  an  enthusiastic 
faith,  and  succeed  in  their  plans.  It 
is  seen  in  the  Christian  world,  where, 
by  a  faith  in  the  essentials  of  religion, 
fellowship  breaks  down  denomination- 
al barriers.  Asa  psychological  ele- 
ment, it  combines  belief,  opinion,  per- 
ception, and  trust.  Dr.  Bushnell  rec- 
ognizes three  kinds  of  faith.  The 
first  is  a  sense-faith,  or  perception ; 
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the  second,  a  faith  of  belief  in  historic 
verities  ;  the  third,  an  advanced  faith, 
implying  and  involving  trust.  I 
select  the  last  as  the  representative 
of  religious  faith.  I  desire  to  select 
this  element  of  trust,  as  the  real  heart 
and  substance  of  a  religious  faith. 
And  I  am  sustained  in  this  by  various 
writers,  among  whom  is  Miss  Cobbe. 
She  analyzes  faith  into  four  elements. 
1.  A  theoretic  belief  in  the  eternal 
and  immutable  nature  of  goodness 
itself.  2.  Theoretic  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  3.  Theoretic  belief 
in  the  impersonation  of  that  goodness 
in  the  divine  character.  4.  The  prac- 
tical element,  a  living  sense  of  these 
three  theoretic  truths. 

Accepting  the  general  division  of 
religion  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the 
affections  and  thoughts,  into  faith 
and  theology,  a  strict  and  philosophi- 
cal distribution  will  throw  the  first 
two  faiths  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
and  the  three  theoretic  beliefs  men- 
tioned by  Miss  Cobbe,  into  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  legitimate  province  of 
faith.  Therefore  I  cannot  accept  the 
broad  generalization  of  Prof.  C.  C. 
Everett,  in  his  article  published  some 
time  ago,  entitled  the  "  Faith  of  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Science  of  Faith."  He 
merges  all  elementary  bases  of  thought 
and  feeling  into  faith.  Tested  by  the 
division  of  religion  into  Theology  and 
Faith,  nothing  is  of  the  last  where 
the  quality  of  trust  is  omitted.  I 
may  believe  that  God  is  a  Tri-unity, 
and  yet  have  no  reliance  on  the  belief. 
Faith  is  personal ;  it  is  not  scientific 
by  original  nature,  though  it  may  be- 
come scientific  by  revision,  bypassing 
under  the  hands  of  rational  theology. 
There  may  be  a  faith  of  science ;  but 
it  is  not  the  faith  of  worship.  I  may 
believe  in  the  tools  which  a  man  uses 
to  carve  a  statue;  but  the  faith  in 


beauty  and  genius  which  that  statue, 
when  completed,  awakes  in  me,  con- 
stitutes a  different  thing.  "  It  is  not 
knowledge,"  says  Fichte,  "  but  it  is  a 
resolution  of  the  will  to  admit  the  va- 
lidity of  knowledge,  that  constitutes 
faith."  It  is  an  emotion,  and  not  a 
thought. 

Faith  is  the  constant,  and  theology 
the  variable,  in  religion.  The  root 
remains,  the  blossoms  change.  Men 
will  believe  in  something,  and  twine 
their  faith  around  something.  In 
Fetichism  it  is  one  thing,  in  monothe- 
ism another.  By  this  agent,  we  em- 
bosom ourselves  in  God ;  at  its  com- 
mand, we  cease  to  build  the  sepulchres 
of  our  fathers ;  we  draw  nigh  to  na- 
ture ;  we  pursue  truth  ;  we  cast  off  the 
moth-eaten  garments  of  one  illogical 
theology,  and  take  on  better  ones. 
Faith  is  the  spirit  of  development; 
without  it,  man  would  have  been  sta- 
tionary. 

"  We  have  but  faith ;  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  good  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness,  — rlet  it  grow." 

The  error  always  has  been,  and  is 
now,  that  one  of  these  parts  usurps 
the  functions  of  the  other  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree.  The  abuse  and 
perversion  of  Faith  is  Superstition, 
the  abuse  and  perversion  of  Theology 
is  cruel  dogmatism.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  red  right  arm  of  persecu- 
tion acts  for  the  otherwise  calm  and 
beneficent  reason ;  and,  on  the  other, 
blindness  sets  in,  and  seals  the  heart 
up  to  a  sepulchre  of  idolatry.  The 
ideal  religious  character  is  a  balan- 
cing of  these  two  powers,  and  their 
union,  not  on  a  plane  of  stifled  acqui- 
escence, but  raised  to  the  highest 
power,  exerting  their  whole  force. 

The  current  of  the  hour  sweeps 
swiftly  towards  criticism  and  doubt. 
Whatever  is  movable  moves,  and  the 
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very  foundations  of  things  are 
searched  and  tried.  Let  no  one  fear. 
It  is  in  the  law  of  divine  progress, 
that  the  threshing  of  the  grain  must 
take  place,  separating  the  chaff  of 
error  from  the  wheat  of  truth.  For 
a  time,  the  din  and  dust  intimidates, 
but  the  work  goes  on  steadily  towards 
consummation.  The  devout  and  ten- 
der are  startled  at  many  of  the  preva- 
lent signs  of  the  times.  Scepticism, 
in  their  eyes,  is  taking  the  throne  of 
religious  power.  The  agitation,  in- 
quiry, criticism,  and  denial  that  fill 
the  air,  forebode  to  them  a  disso- 
lution of  the  strong  bonds  of  faith 
and  reverent  worship  which  have 
hitherto  made  the  Christian  Church 
strong. 

In  considering  the  requisites  needed 
at  the  present  time  by  the  theologian 
and  the  religious  mind  in  any  position 
of  life,  we  are  claimed  by  five,  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Faith  must  be  proved,  and 
supported  carefully.  By  that,  I  mean 
applying  all  the  proofs,  calling  all  the 
witnesses,  letting  no  testimony  es- 
cape. Some  searchers  for  truth  close 
one  eye,  on  purpose  that  they  may  see 
only  so  much  as  they  desire.  Others 
let  truth  slip  through  their  fingers  by 
negligence.  Use  the  scales.  Weigh 
evidence.  Avoirdupois  is  as  good  in 
proof  as  it  is  in  business.  Not  by 
the  surface,  but  by  the  substance  and 
weight,  ought  we  to  judge  things. 
Do  not  jump  at  conclusions ;  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  If,  working  carefully, 
the  searcher  does  not  reach  all  that 
he  feels  needful  here  in  this  life,  the 
Divine  Intelligence  will  bend,  and 
meet  him  nearer  in  other  conditions. 
It  is  unchristian,  unscholarly,  un- 
philosophical,  to  be  careless.  Judge 
and  jury  are  needed  less  in  our 
courts  than  in  matters  of  truth. 
2.  Conscientiously,  that  is  with  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility.  By 


our  individual  views  we  stand  or  fall. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  withstand  the 
lures  of  novelty,  to  refrain  from  be- 
coming a  voluntary  martyr,  to  shun 
the  sly  snares  of  eccentricity.  Every 
stand  taken  by  a  thinker  must  be  a 
home  for  his  faith.  If  he  cannot 
shelter  his  intuitions  of  right,  his  in- 
stincts of  love  and  sense  of  duty,  bet- 
ter beneath  the  new  roof  he  has 
chosen,  then  he  has  no  right  to  move 
into  the  new  position.  Sheep  are  led 
unwittingly ;  but  god-like  human 
reason  obeys  only  the  intelligent  voice 
of  conscience.  3.  Theology  must  be 
pursued  reverently,  showing  our  be- 
lief that  God  is  great  and  man  is 
small ;  that  with  much  getting  of 
knowledge  we  know  little.  There  is 
a  presumptuous  boldness  of  theologi- 
cal statement  which  is  offensive.  We 
cannot  touch  the  stars,  nor  lay  our 
finger  on  the  moon.  We  are  finite. 
Let  the  searcher  for  truth  prove  what 
he  can,  and  then  bow  reverently  be- 
fore the  infinite. 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

4.  Let  the  modern  thinker  be  fear- 
less. Truth  can  never  contradict  it- 
self; that  is  impossible.  Truth  can 
never  die.  We  bring  our  stones  for  the 
palace  of  the  kingdom ;  if  they  are 
poor  and  worthless,  God  will  not  allow 
them  place.  Yet  he  will  not  condemn 
honest  bringing.  We  do  not  become 
the  servants  of  any  unjust  authority 
while  we  relate  ourselves  closely  to 
divine  light.  The  scoff  of  any  man 
is  little  compared  to  the  shame  one 
must  feel  in  fearing  to  utter  what  he 
believes.  It  is  a  slavery  of  the  worst 
character.  5.  Theology  must  be  sus- 
tained persistently.  That  is,  the  in- 
vestigator should  believe  that  there  is 
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always  something  more  to  be  learned, 
that  every  new  morning  marks  a  dif- 
ferent day  from  all  preceding  days. 
To  persistently  seek  truth  is  to  con- 
tinually develop.  Every  result  is  the 
cradle  of  a  new  investigation.  Clews 
come  in  the  hands  of  every  fresh  fact 
and  last  knowledge.  Science  pledges 
herself  for  a  life-work,  and  that  the- 
ology which  is  plastic  and  living  in- 
vites continuous  modification  and 
growth.  Expansion  is  the  climate  of 
religion,  wherein  the  graces,  princi- 
ples, and  aspirations  which  belong  to 
her  are  blossomed. 

Such  are  the  methods  which  the 
earnest  mind  will  pursue  in  theology, 
or  the  mental  sphere  of  religion. 
This  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious development  to  stop  short,  and 
decry  or  deny  the  importance  of  the- 
ology. The  river  must  have  a  spring, 


and  every  living  tree  its  roots.  Doc- 
trine influences  faith  and  action. 
The  abuses  of  belief  have  become  its 
shame  and  injury.  Religious  beliefs 
require  the  touch  of  a  fluent  faith. 
Says  Baring  Gould,  ("Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Beliefs,"  p. 
35),  "Idealization  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  remembrances,  —  that  is,  of 
fossil  precepts,  —  and  the  using  of 
them  up ;  if  this  ideal  be  not  spent, 
it  remains  in  the  brain."  Theology 
is  dead  when  it  is  not  idealized  by 
thought  and  realized  by  faith ;  "  it 
remains  in  the  brain."  Together, 
these  sisters  of  the  mind  and  heart 
will  carry  life  and  inspiration  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  character.  Char- 
acter is  the  concrete  union  of  Theology 
and.  Faith,  —  the  fusion  of  method 
and  life.  Here  is  the  ground  of  har- 
mony, their  purposes  blend. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  I  read  one  of 
Miss  Braddon's  novels.  It  produced 
no  very  deep  impression  upon  my 
rnind,  however ;  and  torday  I  can 
proudly  boast  that  I  have  forgotten 
it,  plot  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  incident,  which  I  remember  be- 
cause of  the  scientific  wrath  it  awa- 
kened in  me.  One  of  the  characters 
in  the  story  is  found  dead,  with  a  half- 
emptied  wine-glass  by  his  side.  Poi- 
son is  suspected,  and  the  contents  of 
the  glass  are  carried  to  a  certain 
•'  distinguished  chemist"  for  anatysis  • 
whereupon  the  aforesaid  "  distin- 
guished chemist "  reports  the  presence 
of  a  very  deadly  poison,  made  from 
the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  which, 


though  much  used  in  India,  is  but 
little  known  to  Europeans. 

Now,  in  this  statement  there  are 
three  absurdities.  First,  the  rattle- 
snake is  not  known  in  India  ;  second, 
its  venom  is  not  a  stomach  poison ; 
and  third,  such  venom  is  not  detect- 
able by  any  analytical  process.  In 
fact,  pure  snake -venom  might  be 
carried  to  any  living  chemist  with  but 
little  probability  of  his  recognizing 
its  poisonous  character.  Yet  the  chenf- 
ist  in  the  story  is  represented  not 
only  as  having  detected  the  poison 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  wine, 
but  also  as  having  ascertained  the 
species  of  snake  yielding  it. 

I  have  selected  this  incident  from 
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a  popular  sensational  novel  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  fantastic  ideas  held 
by  people  in  general  concerning  the 
powers  of  chemical  analysis,  —  ideas 
which  are  held  by  many  persons  of 
high  education,  and  which  have  ren- 
dered possible  the  most  contemptible 
quackery  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Miss  Braddon  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  her  mistake  concerning  analysis, 
when  nearly  all  our  apothecaries  (  mis- 
called chemists  ),  and  many  of  our  phy- 
sicians would  fall  into  the  same  error. 

The  truth  is,  that  chemical  analysis, 
*in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  is 
exceedingly  limited  in  its  application. 
Certain  definite  classes  of  substances 
can  be  detected,  and  their  amounts 
determined  under  all  circumstances; 
others  can  be  recognized  under  favora- 
ble conditions  ;  while  a  far  larger  num- 
ber, though  recognizable  when  pure,  if 
mixed  writh  other  compounds  are  ab- 
solutely undiscoverable  by  any  chemi- 
cal means.  To  the  latter  class  belongs 
a  majority  of  the  substances  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  em- 
piric medicines;  and  yet  there  are 
many  professed  chemists,  of  high  re- 
pute outside  of  their  own  profession, 
who  pretend  to  analyze  the  nostrums 
offered  for  sale  by  quacks,  and  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  allow  their  certificates 
(  always  favorable  )  to  be  published. 

I  do  not  wish,  by  what  I  have  just 
said,  to  throw  discredit  upon  legiti- 
mate analytical  methods.  None  but 
quacks  dare  claim  superhuman  powers 
in  scientific  attainments ;  and  it  is  for 
the  highest  interests  of  all  true  stu- 
'  dents  and  observers  to  expose  such 
intruders  upon  their  domains.  Hence 
it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to 
expose  the  false  without  creating  dis- 
trust in  the  true,  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  principles  of  analysis. 

The  ordinary  schemes  or  tables  of 
reference  used  by  analysts,  include 


simply  the  various  metals  and  their 
oxides,  with  a  limited  number  of  acids, 
comprising  of  course  the  various  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  these 
with  one  another.  All  the  metals,  with 
one  or  two  very  rare  and  practically  in- 
significant exceptions,  can  be  recog- 
nized without  special  difficulty  in  all 
cases.  The  acids,  however,  are  more 
difficult,  since,  out  of  more  than  a 
thousand  which  are  known,  only  about 
thirty  are  specially  provided  for.  Some 
of  these,  even,  cannot  be  detected 
if  occurring  in  complex  mixtures, 
although  the  majority  of  common 
acids  rarely  baffle  the  chemist.  But, 
besides  these  metals  and  acids,  there 
are  thousands  of  compounds  known, 
for  which  no  tests  have  been  dis- 
covered. Each  of  these  in  the  pure 
state  may  be  recognized  by  its  phys- 
ical properties,  or  by  ultimate  ana- 
lysis, which  is  the  resolving  of  it 
into  its  component  elements;  but,  if 
several  such  substances  be  mixed  to- 
gether, detection  of  any  one  is  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry  an  im- 
possibility. And  most  of  our  remedial 
agents,  especially  those  of  organic 
origin,  consist  of  just  such  substances, 
mixed  in  varying  proportions  in  the 
most  complex  manner. 

If  you  carry  a  fair  sample  of  any  com- 
mercial herb  or  drug  to  a  competent, 
experienced  druggist,  in  most  cases 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is ; 
but  if  you  mix  four  or  five  such  sub- 
stances in  powder,  sirup,  or  tinc- 
ture, identification  becomes  in  most 
cases  impossible.  Ultimate  analysis 
is  useless,  since  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances consist  of  the  same  elements 
combined  in  different  proportions. 
Opium  and  thoroughwort,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  wormwood,  all  contain 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bon. 

To    be   sure,  you    may    recognize 
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morphine,  quinine,  st^chnine,  or  any 
other  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  definite 
principles  by  certain  specific  tests; 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Some 
remedies,  again,  possess  a  strong  char- 
acteristic taste  or  odor  whereby  they 
may  be  recognized ;  although  a  skilful 
quack  will  so  mix  his  ingredients  as 
to  obscure  or  modify  such  taste  or 
odor.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  will 
overcome  almost  any  thing.  But  sup- 
pose you  mingle  five  or  six  purely  bit- 
ter remedies  of  similar  odor,  what  could 
you  learn  of  the  mixture  by  tongue  or 
nostril  ?  No  chemical  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  ingredients  in 
such  a  mixture  is  known ;  and  yet  no 
quack  chemist  will  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  certify,  that  it  is  free  from  dele- 
terious substances,  or  to  recommend 
it  as  beneficial.  For  these  swindlers 
not  only  do  not  hesitate  at  chemical 
falsehoods, but  give  medical  advice  also, 
if  paid  sufficiently,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  clients. 

In  many  cases,  these  certificates  are 
given  without  even  an  attempt  at 
analysis  having  been  made.  For 
example,  a  friend  of  the  writer  was 
one  day  in  the  office  of  a  noted  quack 
chemist  in  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  when  a  stranger  entered  with 
a  new  nostrum  to  be  analyzed.  The 
chemist,  scarcely  glancing  at  the  sub- 
stance, asked  its  proprietor  what  it 
contained,  and  received  a  list  of  ingre- 
dients in  reply.  Then,  depending 
solely  upon  the  word  of  the  stranger 
(quacks'  are  proverbially  truthful), 
a  certificate  of  analysis  was  made 
out,  paid  for,  and  the  fellow  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  The  guilty  chem- 
ist in  this  case  has  attained  to  some 
celebrity,  and  by  the  outer  world  is 
regarded  as  a  high  authority.  This 
sort  of  thing  happens  every  day;  and 
many  of  the  certificates  printed  upon 
the  labels  of  proprietary  medicines 


are  of  this  character,  and  not  worth 
the  paper  upon  which  they  were  first 
written. 

These  certificates,  however,  vary  in 
form,  the  absolute  lie  being  probably 
rare.  A  favorite  style  among  those 
quack  chemists  who  fondly  imagine 
themselves  possessed  of  consciences 
runs  somewhat  as  follows  :  This  is  to 
certify  that  I  have  examined  Mr. 
Smith's,  Brown's,  Jones's,  or  Robin- 
son's (as  the  case  maybe)  elixir, 
panacea,  spirit,  oil,  or  balm  of  a 
thousand  humbugs  (  as  the  case  may 
be  ),  and  find  in  it  nothing  of  a  dele- 
terious character.  The  whole  is 
wound  up  with  a  glowing  panegyric 
(the  degree  of  enthusiasm  being 
measured  by  the  amount  of  the  fee 
received  )  upon  the  wonderful  proper- 
ties and  virtues  of  the  nostrum  in 
question.  Now,  the  analytical  part  of 
this  is  literally,  true  in  most  cases. 
The  substance  is  examined,  —  the 
chemist  looks  at  it,  smells  of  it,  and, 
if  he  is  very  courageous,  tastes  of  it ; 
and  nothing  injurious,  in  fact  nothing 
whatever,  is  found.  But  the  certifi- 
cate is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
analysis,  and  therefore  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  lie.  In  fact,  it 
is  worse  than  a  lie;  for  to  the  crime  of 
deception  is  added  the  disgrace  of 
cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  The  truth 
is  used  as  a  mask  for  the  falsehood. 

Many  certificates,  however,  are 
given,  which  merely  state  that  the 
nostrum  examined  is  free  from  lead, 
mercury,  silver,  iron,  or  other  metallic 
ingredients.  These  substances  being 
easily  detected,  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  false  in  such  a  certificate  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  latter  then  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  character  of 
the  chemist  giving  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  are  usually  true. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  excep- 
tional cases,  the  great  majority  of 
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quacks'  chemical  certificates  are  ab- 
solutely worthless. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  harm 
done  by  this  scientific  swindling. 
Many  of  the  most  widely  advertised 
"  remedies  "  are  pernicious,  not  to  say 
poisonous  ;  and  oftentimes  serious  ill- 
ness, sometimes  death,  results  from 
their  use. 

Undoubtedly  the  chemical  certifi- 
cates aid  in  the  sale  of  these  mixtures, 
or  the  manufacturers  would  not  find 
it  worth  while  to  expend  money  on 
them.  Hundreds  of  cautious,  think- 
ing people,  who  would  otherwise  hesi- 
tate before  risking  a  trial  of  a  quack 
medicine,  are  convinced  by  the  chem- 
ist's signature  of  the  harmlessness  of 
a  preparation,  and  are  thereby  in- 
duced to  experiment  (no  other  word 
is  so  appropriate)  upon  their  real  or 
fancied  disorders.  That  much  harm 
is  thus  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. When,  -however,  we  bear 
in  mind  that  immense  fortunes  are 
accumulated  by  the  makers  of  quack 
medicines,  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
injury  done  must  be  often  very  great. 
The  physician  who  is  guilty  of  mal- 
practice in  his  profession  harms  a  sin- 
gle patient,  while  the  unscrupulous 
chemist  by  each  offence  may  injure 
thousands.  It  seems  plain,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  some  law  upon 
our  statute-books  to  punish  quacks  in 
chemistry,  at  least  as  severely  as 
mal-practitioners  in  medicine.  That 
such  a  law  would  be  difficult  of  en- 
forcement, no  one  can  deny;  but  it 
would  at  least  have  the  good  effect  of 
making  those  who  are  now  constant 
violators  of  professional  honesty  more 
cautious  in  their  movements.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  well  to  suppress 
by  law,  as  far  as  possible,  all  quackery 
in  medicine  upon  the  same  grounds 
that  we  suppress  other  species  of 


swindling.  It  matters  not  that  a  few 
nostrums  may  be  in  themselves  harm- 
less ;  they  rarely  do  good,  and  many 
persons,  by  using  them  in  case  of 
sickness,  are  induced  to  dispense  with 
proper  medical  treatment  until  it  is 
too  late,  and  death  has  become  inev- 
itable. 

At  present,  thoroughly  educated, 
reliable  chemists  are  loath  to  under- 
take "job-work"  of  any  kind,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  obtain  permanent 
situations  as  professors,  superintend- 
ents of  chemical  works,  or  managers 
of  assay-offices.  They  dare  not  give 
false  certificates,  or  such  as  would  be 
available  to  the  venders  of  patent 
medicines;  nor  will  they  even  run 
the  risk  of  being  confounded  profes- 
sionally with  their  disreputable  (half) 
brethren. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  analysis 
of  uhanalyzable  nostrums  that  chemi- 
cal quackery  is  evident ;  the  same 
lack  of  conscience  is  manifest  in  other 
kinds  of  work.  The  mining-company 
whose  mines  are  deficient  in  metal 
wish  a  better  certificate  than  truth 
will  allow,  and  straightway  the  quack 
chemist  finds  for  them  as  much  of 
the  precious  material  as  they  desire  in 
their  ores.  The  most  worthless  min- 
erals are  found  to  be  rich  in  every 
thing,  and  a  hundred  per  cent  of  gold 
from  pure  quartz  is  quoted  on  the 
prospectus  of  the  mine.  But  here  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most 
honorable  chemist,  if  slightly  careless, 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  un- 
scrupulous miners ;  the  latter  provid- 
ing for  analysis  rich  specimens  from 
mines  other  than  their  own. 

But  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples of  scientific  criminality  may 
be  found  in  the  recommendation  given 
by  some  chemists  for  dangerous  and 
explosive  naphthas  and  petroleums. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  dealer 
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carried  a  sample  of  a  patent  oil  or 
burning-fluid  to  a  well-known  Massa- 
chusetts chemist,  desiring  a  good 
recommendation,  whereby  he  might 
secure  better  sales.  The  fluid  was  so 
inflammable  that  its  vapor  would  ig- 
nite from  a  lamp  placed  ten  feet  from 
the  bottle ;  and  yet  the  chemist  rec- 
ommended it  as  an  excellent  article, 
much  less  explosive  than  other  simi- 
lar products  which  he  had  examined. 
Possibly  the  latter  part  of  the  asser- 
tion may  have  been  true ;  but  the 
bare  recommendation  of  so  dangerous 
an  article  was  criminal.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  well  for  each  State  to  estab- 
lish a  laboratory  under  the  charge  of 
some  thorough  chemist,  provide  the 
latter  with  good  assistants,  and  au- 
thorize him  to  exert  a  censorship  over 
the  importation,  manufacture,  or  sale 
of  wines,  liquors,  and  kerosenes.  If 
none  of  these  articles  were  permitted 
to  be  sold  except  under  such  author- 
ity, quack  chemists  would  be  sup- 
pressed by  lack  of  employment. 
Moreover,  the  fees  for  work  done  in 
such  a  State  laboratory  would  more 
than  pay  the  expenses  of  establishing 
and  supporting  it. 

But,  though  laws  are  good  things 
to  punish  crimes,  education  is  better 
to  prevent  them.  So  in  chemistry 
more  general  education  is  needed. 
There  is  not  a  public  school  in  Boston 
where  chemistry  forms  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study,  if  we  except 
the  Girls'  Normal  School,  in  which  a 
little  superficial  instruction  in  the 
science  is .  given.  In  the  English 
High  School,  it  is  included  in  the 
extra,  optional,  fourth  year,  but  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  is  rarely 
taken.  Yet  chemistry  is  certainly  of 
equal  importance  with  physics  or  as- 
tronomy ;  and,  since  it  is  involved  in 
most  arts  and  manufactures,  would  be 
of  more  value  to  people  in  general 


than  physical  geography,  or  "  Paley's 
Evidences."  To  be  sure,  it  is  taught 
in  many  schools  throughout  the  State, 
but  almost  invariably  by  incompetent 
teachers,  from  obsolete  text-books,  in 
a  slipshod,  "parrot"  way,  often  with- 
out experiments.  The  science  is  be- 
ing taught  more  and  more  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  more  fully 
in  the  various  medical  schools.  With 
the  greater  spread  of  knowledge  will 
come  less  abuse  of  ignorance. 

In  conclusion,  now  that  I  have 
shown  some  things  that  analysis  can- 
not do,  it  is  due  to  my  readers  that  I 
should  say  something  of  its  real  capa- 
bilities. In  the  :  first  place,  every 
compound  or  mixture  is  susceptible 
of  ultimate  analysis.  That  is,  every 
substance  can  be  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments, these  identified,  and  their 
amounts  determined.  But  rational 
analysis,  which  recognizes  the  char- 
acters of  definite  compounds,  is  more 
important,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is 
limited.  Now,  by  rational  analysis, 
all  bodies  not  of  organic  origin,  such 
as  minerals  and  ores,  chemical  prepa- 
rations, &c.,  can  be  analyzed  with 
almost  unerring  certainty.  All  ordi- 
nary poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  strychnine,  morphine,  or 
prussic  acid,  can  be  detected  with  so 
much  certainty  and  perfection  of 
method,  that  their  use  for  criminal 
purposes  is  almost  as  dangerous  to 
the  poisoner  as  to  his  victim.  Adul- 
terations in  wines,  liquors,  and  articles 
of  food,  are  usually  discoverable  with- 
out great  difficulty,  although  in  many 
cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  decide 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  an  impurity. 
Such  an  adulteration  as  that  of  sarid 
in  sugar,  or  starch  in  cream  of  tartar, 
however,  may  be  detected  by  common 
sense,  unaided  by  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 
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But  the  results  obtained  with  that 
marvellous  instrument,  the  spectro- 
scope, add  proof  after  proof  to  the 
adage,  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  Though  common  herbs  may 
baffle  the  analyst,  the  latter  can  reach 
out  to  the  stars,  the  comets,  and  the 
dimmest  nebulae,  and  wrench  from 
them  the  secrets  of  their  composition. 

Three  sciences  here  unite,  —  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  astronomy;  and 
already,  in  the  very  infancy  of  spec- 
troscopic  science,  problems  have  been 
solved  which  a  dozen  years  ago  would 
have  been  declared  insoluble.  What 
have  we  not  to  hope  from  the  spec- 
troscope if  its  first  few  years  have 
been  so  marvellously  productive  of 
great  results  ?  It  has  already  opened 


vast  fields  of  speculation,  even  hint- 
ing that  our  present  elements  may  be 
compounds.  It  adds  confirmation  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  giving  vast 
clews  to  the  history  of  the  universe, 
and  tells  us  how  the  earty  phases  of 
our  own  solar  system  are  being  repro- 
duced in  far-off  nebulaB.  It  proves 
that  the  most  distant  planets  and 
fixed  stars  contain  the  same  elements 
as  our  own  earth  ;  its  facts  in  this  re- 
spect trenching  as  closely  upon  abso- 
lute certainty  as  the  human  intellect 
will  allow.  Moreover,  in  ordinary 
analysis,  the  former  labor  of  days  is 
performed  in  a  moment  with  the  spec- 
troscope ;  the  only  objection  to  the  in- 
strument being  its  marvellously  ex- 
cessive delicacy. 
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BY  FRED.  W.  LORING. 


REBECCA  POTTLESEY  is  the  late 
soubrette  of  the  Phoenix.  The  Phoe- 
nix, as  I  need  not  inform  my  read- 
ers, is  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
in  the  country.  Its  company  is  com- 
posed of  performers  of  the  highest 
class,  none  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  play  secondary  parts.  This  is 
according  to  the  American  principle 
of  theatrical  management.  In  the 
Phoenix,  therefore,  you  see  a  few 
favorites  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
who  are  not  favorites.  If  Mrs.  Aggs, 
who  is  one  leading  lady,  plays  Ju- 
lia, in  "The  Hunchback."  Miss 
Baggs,  who  is  the  other  leading  lady, 
cannot  be  induced  to  play  Helen.  In 
the  same  way,  when  "Love's  Sacri- 
fice "  is  put  up  for  the  next  week,  and 
Miss  Baggs  appears  as  Margaret  El- 
more,  Mrs.  Aggs  is  heard  calmly  to 


remark,  that  she  "  should  like  to  see 
anybody  make  her  play  Herminie  de 
Vaudmont"  meaning  that  she  should 
not  like  to  see  anybody  make  her  play 
the  part  alluded  to. 

This  state  of  affairs,  though  vexa- 
tious to  the  manager,  and  disappoint- 
ing to  the  public,  is  beneficial  to  the 
soubrette,  who  is  not  only  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  impossibly  pert  cham- 
bermaids, and  boys  with  curly  hair 
and  feminine  contours  (two  classes 
of  characters,  I  may  here  remark, 
found  only  on  the  stage  and  never  in 
Nature),  but  at  times  has  a  chance  to 
sparkle  through  the  light  comedy 
parts  disdained  by  the  Aggses  and 
the  Baggses  of  our  theatres.  So 
Rebecca  Pottlesey  took  all  she  could 
get  from  the  manager  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  all  she  could  get 
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from  the  public  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plause, bouquets  and  presentations. 
Heartsease  and  Hobb,  the  florists, 
whose  store  is  in  profitable  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  have  so  realized  the 
blessing  that  Miss  Pottlesey  has  been 
to  them  in  the  way  of  business,  that,  on 
her  last  annual  benefit,  they  presented 
her  with  all  the  unsold  bouquets  in 
their  front  window,  making  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  that  the  victorious  Re- 
becca  received  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  which  number  was  five  more 
than  Miss  Baggs  received  on  her  ben- 
efit, and  eight  more  than  were  be- 
stowed upon  Mrs.  Aggs,  when  that 
worthy  and  deserving  artist  was  a 
beneficiary. 

"  Miss  Baggs,"  said  Miss  Pottlesey, 
"  took  occasion  to  say,  in  her  spiteful 
way  to  me,  that,  since  my  benefit  came 
later  in  the  season  than  hers,  flowers 
were  cheaper,  which  might  account 
for  my  having  more  bouquets  than 
she  did ;  but  my  only  answer  to  this 
outburst  of  spleen  was  a  contemptu- 
ous smile,  which  I  am  sure  she 
felt." 

Now,  Rebecca  Pottlesey  has  one 
serious  drawback  as  an  actress.  She 
can  sing,  she  can  dance,  she  is  not 
troubled  with  diffidence.  She  has 
versatility.  When  you  hear  her  de- 
clare, on  Thursday  night,  that  she  is 
a  poor  orphan  with  no  protector  but 
Heaven,  you  are  so  moved  by  her 
sweet  ingenuousness,  by  the  plaintive 
tone  of  her  voice,  by  the  graceful  way 
in  which  her  long  brown  hair  flows 
over  her  shoulder,  that  you  cannot 
realize  that  she  is  the  boy  in  stylish 
coat  and  trousers,  who  smoked  a  cigar, 
said  "  You  bet  "  and  "  Old  horse,"  and 
winked  in  a  fascinating  manner,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  rattling  farce 
of  Wednesday.  With  all  these  quali- 
ties of  a  successful  actress,  what  can 
be  the  deficiency  of  Rebecca  Pottle- 


sey?    My  answer  is  brief,  but  telling. 
She  has  no  mother. 

Here  I  pause,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  kind-hearted  to  say, 
"  Poor  girl !  The  stage  is  indeed  a 
terrible  place  to  be  in,  or  on,  without 
a  mother's  sympathy,  influence,  and 
protection."  The  kind-hearted  people 
who  say  this  are  right.  But  it  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  these  things, 
as  in  a  business  point  of  view,  that 
Rebecca's  lack  of  a  mother  is  to  be 
regretted.  Miss  Baggs  has  a  mother. 
Miss  Caggs,  the  walking-lady,  has  a 
mother.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  bal- 
let are  accompanied  from  the  theatre 
by  dingy-looking  females,  whom  they 
are  heard  to  address  as  "  Ma  !  " 

The  use  of  a  mother  to  a  popular 
actress  is  obvious.  Who  can  so  ur- 
gently and  indefatigably  besiege  a 
manager  with  applications  for  the 
privileges  and  perquisites  which  every 
actress  desires?  Who  can  so  well 
guard  the  tender  flower  from  too  close 
observation  ?  Who  can  so  well  watch 
in  the  dressing-room  while  the  per- 
former is  on  the  stage  ?  And  who 
can  so  well  discourse  on  the  artistic 
merits  and  general  popularity  of  an 
actress  as  the  ma  of  that  actress.  The 
first  time  I  went  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Phoenix  was  in  the  morning. 
Unused  to  the  place,  I  stopped  at  the 
green-room  door,  wandering  if  that 
was  where  the  rehearsal  was,  and  if 
there  I  should  find  the  manager,  with 
whom  I  had  business  to  transact. 
Four  ladies,  elderly,  dingy,  and  of 
severe  aspect,  were  wrildly  gesticulat- 
ing. I  supposed  it  was  a  scene  from  the 
new  piece,  and  stood  observing  them. 

"  How  impressive,"  thought  I,  "  is 
this  devotion  to  art !  These  women, 
absorbed  in  their  characters,  forget 
the  existence  of  the  outside  world,  and 
do  not  notice  my  presence,  absorbed 
as  they  are  in  the  ideal." 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
doorkeeper  touched  me,  and  said,  — 

"  The  manager  is  this  way,  at  re- 
hearsal, sir." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  in  some  surprise, 
"isn't  this  rehearsal?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  doorkeeper,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Who  are  these  ladies  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  thought  surely  they  were  acting  ; 
they  seemed  so  earnest." 

The  doorkeeper  grinned.  "  Them," 
said  he,  "  is  mas  of  different  ladies 
in  the  company,  and  they're  going  on 
about  their  daughters.  They  almost 
always  does  when  they  gets  together." 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  realized  how  much  a  mother  was  to 
a  dramatic  performer.  The  life  of 
the  stage  is  terribly  full  of  temptation, 
and  quite  as  likely  to  destroy  feminine 
modesty  and  reserve  as  a  course  of 
fashionable  society  flirtations. 

Eebecca  Pottlesey  was  a  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  energetic  girl.  She  en- 
joyed her  profession,  and  worked  hard 
at  it.  She  was,  however,  a  woman,  and 
alone  in  the  world, — a  disadvantageous 
position,  which  she  fully  appreciated. 
She  felt  that  she  must  have  a  protectress 
at  least ;  and  on  one  night,  when  Miss 
Baggs  made  some  spiteful  remark 
about  girls  who  had  no  one  to  look 
after  them,  — no  pa  nor  ma,  —  being 
deserving  of  pity  rather  than  blame, 
Eebecca,  raging  inwardly,  replied, — 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss 
Baggs.  I've  thought  so,  all  along 
this  season ;  and  I  wrote  to  Ma,  last 
week,  telling  her  she  must  come  and 
stay  with  me." 

In  dismayed  astonishment,  Miss 
Baggs  stared  at  Eebecca.  "Why," 
said  she,  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
mother ! " 

"I  trust,"  said  Eebecca,  "I  don't 
need  to  carry  my  ma  with  me  all  the 
time,  as  a  certificate  of  character." 


And  Miss  Baggs,  crushed  and  de- 
feated, could  only  console  herself  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  now  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  news  to  tell  her 
companions  ;  and,  before  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  very  walls  of  the  dressing- 
rooms  re-echoed  with  the  words,  — 

"  Eebecca  Pottlesey  has  got  a  ma !" 

This  conversation  took  place  on 
Saturday  night.  The  next  fortnight 
was  devoted  to  a  piece  in  which  Ee- 
becca did  not  appear.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact,  Eebecca  went  to 
New  York,  and  there  secured  a  com- 
panion in  the  shape  of  an  elderly 
lady,  by  name  Bullington.  The  ex- 
act articles  of  confederation  between 
Eebecca  and  her  ma  have  never  been 
made  public ;  but  they  amounted  to 
this : — 

Eebecca  agreed  to  supply  her  nomi- 
nal ma  with  board,  lodging,  and  a 
moderate  weekly  stipend. 

The  ma  agreed  to  supply  Eebecca 
with  apparent  parental  affection. 
She  was  to  accompany  her,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  theatre ;  she  was  to  decline  in- 
vitations for  her ;  she  was  to  aid  her 
in  the  composition  of  dresses  for  the 
stage;  she  was  to  gaze  on  her  fondly 
when  they  were  together,  and  to  be 
loud  in  her  praises  when  they  were 
apart ;  and,  in  short,  was  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mother  of  an  actress. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  advent  of  Eebecca's  Ma.  Stand- 
ing at  the  green-room  door  in  conver- 
sation with  the  manager,  I  beheld 
Eebecca  descending  the  stairs  from 
her  dressing-room,  arrayed  in  the 
jaunty  costume  of  Susan,  the  bar- 
maid, in  the  roaring  farce  of  "  Trot- 
ting Her  Out."  Around  the  green- 
room were  seated  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  studying,  others 
talking. 

"This,"  said  Eebecca,  addressing 
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her  comrades  comprehensively  "  is  my 
Ma." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Re- 
becca's  Ma,  in  a  somewhat  agitated 
tone  of  voice.  She  was  a  small  wo- 
man dressed  in  deep  black,  with  a 
damp  and  tearful  voice.  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  woman  who  appeared,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  so 
crapy  and  so  bombaziny.  As  she 
stood  gazing  upon  the  crowd,  which 
comprised  a  stage-baron,  who  was  a 
respectable  sort  of  villain ;  his  minion, 
who  had  a  false  hump  on,  and  was 
therefore  plainly  a  low  and  degraded 
villain ;  and  a  faithful  old  family  ser- 
vant with  a  red  nose,  —  she  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  alarmed. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  ma,"  said 
Rebecca.  Then,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, she  explained  that  her  mother 
had  never  been  in  a  theatre  before, 
as  she  had  only  recently  arrived  from 
her  country  home.  A  beam  of  de- 
light simultaneously  illuminated  the 
features  of  the  baron,  his  minion,  and 
the  faithful  family  servant ;  and  any 
one  familiar  with  them  might  readily 
have  perceived  that  they  saw  in  Re- 
becca's ma  material  for  future  hoaxes. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Rebecca's 
ma  to  accustom  herself  to  the  mys- 
teries of  tbe  stage.  In  the  begin- 
ning, she  was  continually  getting  en- 
tangled in  the  ropes,  or  sinking  slowly 
through  what  she  alluded  to  in  a  dis- 
gusted tone  as  "  them  traps."  She 
could  not  be  cleared  off  the  stage,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  act.  As 
the  curtain  rose,  her  dress  would  be 
seen  vanishing  at  the  wings.  On  one 
occasion,  she  was  caught  in  the  cur- 
tain, and  her  venerable  ankles  were 
elevated  some  six  feet  before  the 
amused  audience.  After  this,  she 
never  went  upon  the  stage,  without 
carefully  pinning  up  her  skirt,  as 
though  she  were  about  to  cross  a  pud- 


dle in  a  thunder-shower.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  manager,  and  the  di- 
rections of  Rebecca,  gradually  im- 
proved her  behavior.  She  would  see 
the  play,  and  would  stand  at  the 
wings  to  do  so.  This  habit,  although 
not  objectionable  in  itself,  became 
somewhat  annoying,  as  Rebecca's  Ma 
gave  way  easily  to  her  feelings,  some- 
times to  an  absurd  extent.  On  the 
comic  passages,  she  gazed  with  a  stony 
severity.  This  was  not  owing  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  appreciation  of 
humor ;  but  may  be  explained  by  a 
remark  that  she  addressed  to  Flyn- 
ders,  the  low  comedian,  one  night  af- 
ter he  had  finished  singing  his  cele- 
brated song,  "  The  Roasted  Cat."  "  I 
declare,"  said  she,  "it's  too  bad  that 
them  folks  in  front  laugh  so,  and  put 
you  out!  I  want  to  laugh  myself, 
but  I'm  happy  to  say  I  can  restrain 
myself.'7 

Her  power  of  self-control,  however, 
utterly  failed  her  when  she  witnessed 
any  thing  pathetic.  On  such  occa- 
sions she  sobbed  audibly.  Remon- 
strance caused  her  to  define  her  posi- 
tion thus :  — 

"  Emotion,"  said  Rebecca's  Ma,  "  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  repressed  by 
a  feeling  heart;  and  a  feeling  heart 
is  what  I  have  always  been  known  to 
have,  therefore  I  cannot  repress  it. 
Had  I  been  Coiistance,  I  should  have 
cried,  and  too'k  on  dreadful.  Not  be- 
ing Constance,  I  cries,  and  takes  on 
dreadful  all  the  same." 

Notwithstanding  her  slight  eccen- 
tricities, Rebecca's  Ma  soon  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  company. 
She  was  devoted  to  Rebecca,  who 
treated  her  in  the  sweetest  possible 
way.  She  was  of  great  help  in 
dressing  and  sewing,  and  attending  to 
the  thousand  little  niceties  of  a  the- 
atrical wardrobe.  Only  once  did  she 
lose  her  temper  while  she  was  in  the 
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theatre.  The  good  lady  wore  a  false 
front  and  a  cap.  A  clumsy  scene- 
shifter  left  a  nail  in  the  framework  of 
a  screen  which  caught  the  cap  and 
front,  and  pulled  them  off  together, 
disclosing  Rebecca's  Ma  in  all  her 
baldness  to  the  passing  members  of 
the  company.  No  words  can  describe 
the  look  of  disgusted  wrath  with 
which  Rebecca's  Ma  gazed  on  him  as 
he  stood  there  laughing,  and  said,  — 

"  Elijah  was  mocked  at  by  boys  for 
being  bald.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened to  them  boys  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  man  half  sullenly. 

"They  was  ate  up  by  bears,"  re- 
turned Rebecca's  Ma  impressively; 
"and  let  it  be  a  warning."  She  then 
burst  into  tears,  and  retreated  to  Re- 
becca's dressing-room,  where  she  re- 
mained the  rest  of  the  evening. 

One  night,  the  performance  ended 
with  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  Douglas 
Jerrold's  beautiful  and  touching  little 
play.  The  trial  scene,  where  William 
is  condemned  to  death,  was  on,  when  a 
low,  smothered  cry,  audible  only  to 
those  on  the  stage,  was  heard;  and 
Rebecca's  Ma  was  seen  to  fall  fainting 
at  the  wing.  A  crowd  of  sympa- 
thetic friends  gathered  around  her,  as 
she  was  carried  into  the  green-roorn, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  her  fainting- 
fit; to  which  she  replied  that  it  arose 
from  seeing  the  play. 

"  Really,  Miss  Pottlesey,"  said  the 
manager,  half  vexed,  to  Rebecca,  "  if 
your  mother  will  take  acting  so  much 
to  heart,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  to  the  wings." 

Upon  this,  Rebecca's  Ma  sat  up. 

"  It  isn't  always,  nor  yet  often,  that 
I  take  on  so,"  said  she ;  "  but  that 
play  brings  up  about  my  son  George, 
who  went  away  to  sea,  and  whom  I 
shall  never  see  again." 

And  then  she  told  her  story. 
George  was  on  the  ship  "  Falconia." 


The  men  mutinied,  and  George  among 
them.  The  captain  seized  the  ring- 
leaders, and  had  them  shot.  George, 
who  was  a  mere  boy,  was  left  with 
two  others  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
Then  his  father  died  at  home ;  and 
his  mother  was  left  in  destitution  and 
solitude. 

"Until  she,"  said  Rebecca's  Ma, 
"  came  to  my  aid  like  a  angel  as  she  is, 
and  saved  me  from  starvation.  And 
if,"  said  Rebecca's  Ma,  suddenly  flam- 
ing up,  "  I  could  ketch  a-hold  of  that 
critic  of  '  The  Daily  Investigator/ 
which  Rebecca  was  crying  over  yes- 
terday, I'd  let  him  know  what  the 
Bible  says  about  them  as  judges  oth- 
ers, and  considerest  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  thine  own  eye." 

With  this  somewhat  mixed  sen- 
tence, Rebecca's  Ma  concluded.  No 
one  laughed;  for  the  story  she  had 
told  was  a  sad  one;  and  she  told  it 
as  one  who  had  suffered,  and  not  like 
a  repeater  of  bare  facts.  But,  after 
this  time,  there  was  a  vague  report 
that  Rebecca's  Ma  was  not  the  real 
article,  but  a  substitute.  Still  Rebec- 
ca's Ma  and  Rebecca  herself  had  by 
this  time  grown  to  be  so  much  liked 
by  the  other  members  of  the  compa- 
ny, that  even  Miss  Baggs  refrained 
from  unpleasant  remarks.  The  mild 
behavior  of  Miss  Baggs,  though,  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
she  now  reigned  undisputed  in  the 
position  of  leading  lady ;  Mrs.  Aggs 
having  taken  umbrage  and  departed. 

My  story  must  now  leap  over  the 
winter  holidays  into  the  spring.  Busi- 
ness was  light,  except  on  the  benefit 
nights;  and  Rebecca  fell  into  the 
habit  of  glancing  over  the  partially 
filled  house  night  after  night  to  see 
whom  she  knew  there.  This  habit 
caused  her  to  notice  a  man  of  some 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  bronzed 
face  and  full  brown  beard,  who  wildly 
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applauded  her,  and  seemed  complete- 
ly absorbed  in  watching  her  move- 
ments. One  night  he  appeared  with 
an  enormous  bouquet,  which  he  es- 
sayed to  throw  two  or  three  times; 
but  then  his  courage  failed  him,  and, 
after  flourishing  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience,  he  held  it  placidly  in  his 
lap  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Rebecca  found  herself,  as  it  were, 
fascinated  by  him.  She  saw  that  she 
pleased  him ;  and  yet  he  was  modest 
and  abashed,  —  a  sort  of  behavior 
that  was  new  to  Miss  Pottlesey  both 
on  and  off  the  stage. 

One  night  in  April,  Kebecca's  Ma 
complained  of  a  toothache,  and  de- 
clined to  accompany  Rebecca  to  the 
theatre.  Rebecca  was  perfectly  con- 
tented at  this,  and  determined  to 
take  a  street-car  home  after  the  per- 
formance. In  doing  so,  an  adven- 
ture with  a  drunken  man  fell  to  her 
lot. 

I  am  now  going,  by  a  bald  and  un- 
varnished narration  of  facts,  to  sacri- 
fice an  opportunity  of  making  fame 
and  fortune  as  a  writer.  With  my 
knowledge  of  the  exquisite  humor  of 
the  force  of  "Toodles,"  I  might  fill 
several  pages  with  descriptions  of  the 
person  and  behavior  of  this  drunken 
man.  His  language,  too,  might  flow 
from  this  fertile  pen  with  fine  effect, 
it  is  so  easy,  by  dropping  every  alter- 
nate vowel  and  every  third  consonant, 
to  transfer  to  paper  the  drunken  dia- 
lect of  fiction  and  the  drama.  But  I 
will  not.  With  a  sigh,  I  simply  re- 
cord that  the  drunken  man  asked  Re- 
becca for  a  kiss,  and  Rebecca  told  him 
to  "  go  away ;  "  that  the  drunken  man 
then  moved  forward,  and  some  one 
behind  him  knocked  him  down  on  the 
sidewalk,  where  he  lay  peaceably. 
Here,  again,  I  nip  my  description  in 
the  bud,  and  briefly  state  that  Re- 
becca immediately  recognized  in  her 


defender  her  modest  admirer  with 
the  full  beard. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,"  said  she. 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  am  to  you,"  he 
returned.  Then,  in  a  disconnected 
manner,  he  broke  forth,  — 

"  0  Miss  Pottlesey  !  I  think  you  are 
the  greatest  actress  I  ever  saw." 

Rebecca  laughed.  "Then  you 
can't  have  seen  man}^"  said  she. 
"  But  I  cannot  stop  here  any  longer. 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  would  call  on 
me  next  Sunday  evening,  that  I  may 
more  fully  thank  you." 

Need  I  say  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted  with  effusion  ;  that  he  went 
one  way,  perfectly  silent  for  joy,  and 
that  she  hummed  comic  songs  to  her- 
self all  the  way  home  in  the  horse- 
car. 

Sunday  came  in  its  time,  and  Re- 
becca sat  waiting  for  her  visitor.  She 
did  not  have  to  wait  long.  As  soon 
as  it  could  possibly  be  called  evening, 
the  bell  rang,  and  he  appeared.  Re- 
becca and  Rebecca's  Ma  both  arose. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! "  said 
Rebecca,  taking  his  hat.  "  This  is  my 

ma,  Mr. Do  you  know,  I  forgot 

to  ask  your  name." 

"  My  name,"  said  the  stranger,  "  is 
Bullington,  —  George  Bullington." 

"  George  Bullington  !  "  said  Re- 
becca's Ma. 

He  looked  at  her  an  instant ;  and 
then,  with  one  tremendous  cry  of 
"Mother!"  he  caught  her  .to  his 
breast.  Rebecca's  Ma  did  not  die ; 
she  did  not  even  faint :  she  only  cried, 
and  he  cried;  and  Rebecca  herself 
had  just  presence  of  mind  enough 
left  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  cry  and 
laugh,  finally  winding  up  her  per- 
formance by  giving  three  small  piping 
cheers  to  herself,  and  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  war-dance.  Then  she  went 
back,  and  heard  George  Bullington 
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tell  how  he  worked  his  way  around 
the  world  hack  home,  and  how  he 
grew  rich  by  luck  in  China,  and  how 
he  came  back  and  hunted  vainly  for 
the  mother  he  supposed  he  had  lost 
forever. 

"  That  was  all  owing  to  me,"  said 
Rebecca  remorsefully. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  said  George  Bul- 
lington. 

Of  course,  every  one  now  sees  the 
end.  Of  course,  Rebecca  couldn't  do 
without  her  Ma;  and,  of  course, 
George  Bullington  wasn't  going  to  be 
deprived  of  his  natural  parent  with- 
out a  struggle.  Then,  on  subsequent 
visits,  instead  of  Rebecca's  leaving 
the  room,  as  at  first,  Rebecca's  Ma 
herself  disappeared.  The  result  of 
all  this  has  been,  that  Rebecca  Pot- 
tlesey  has  left  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  soubrette  to  be  filled  at  the 
Phoenix.  This  summer  will  witness 


the  departure  of  Rebecca  and  Re- 
becca's Ma  to  San  Francisco,  where 
Mr.  George  Bullington's  business 
head-quarters  are  to  be.  This  infor- 
mation I  gather  from  a  letter  to  my 
friend,  the  manager ;  to  which  letter 
a  postscript  is  attached,  which,  as  it 
is  decidedly  misty  to  the  manager, 
and  obscure  to  myself,  I  place  before 
the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  public  :  — 

"  P.  S.  —  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or 
two  myself,  before  shaking  your  dust 
off  of  my  feet  forever.  When  I  used 
to  get  in  the  way,  why  don't  you 
blame  your  attachers ;  for  clumsy  they 
were,  and  clumsy  they  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  unless  changed.  In  conclu- 
sion I  would  remark,  that  I  regard 
myself  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end ; 
and,  as  such,  trust  you  will  favorably 
remember  she  who  now  signs  herself 
playful,  REBECCA'S  MA." 
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THE   NEW    EDUCATION    IN    RELIGION. 


L.  —  Oh,  no !  I  can't  say  that 
here,  —  there  are  clergymen  present. 

F,  —  What's  that !  Something 
we're  not  to  have  the  advantage  of. 
Come,  no  constraint.  We  are  here  to 
mingle  our  minds  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  mutually  affect  each  other. 
Give  me  something  to  tilt  against  in 
next  Sunday's  sermon. 

Miss  N.  —  Why,  Mr.  L.  was  say- 
ing something  so  very  peculiar,  that 
I  don't  wonder  that  he  declines  to  re- 
peat it.  I  was  describing  our  Sun- 
day-school celebration,  where  Dr. 
Burge  made  the  eloquent  address, 
and  the  children  sung  that  beautiful 


hymn  about  Siloam's  shady  rill.  And 
I  happened  to  speak  of  the  lovely 
swell  of  the  voices  in  that  sweet  coup- 
let which  ends  it :  — 

"  The  earth  affords  no  lovelier  sight, 
Than  a  religious  youth." 

L.  —  And  I  was  thoughtless 
enough  to  remark,  that  I  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  contained 
in  that  familiar  stanza.  Religion  is 
a  subject  about  which  it  is  awkward 
to  say  one's  whole  mind  when  clergy- 
men are  present.  But  I  can  stand  to 
my  guns  if  you  compel  me  to  do  so. 

D.  —  As  one  of  the  objectionable 
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clergymen,  I  desire  nothing  better. 
Let  us  have  religion  as  seen  from  a 
broker's  standpoint.  It  will  be  origi- 
nal, at  least. 

L.  —  It  will  certainly  be  sincere. 
And  it  may  be  that  I  can  speak  for 
as  large  and  thoughtful  a  class  as  my 
reverend  friend  opposite.  But  do  not 
catch  up  and  worry  some  poor  single 
expression  I  may  let  fall.  K/emeinber 
that  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  your 
training  as  a  talker.  I  shall  doubt- 
less say  more  than  I  mean  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  try  to  correct  it  in  the  next. 
As  a  broker  (since  you  bring  up  my 
calling),  I  try  to  get  a  fair  look  at 
facts  that  come  in  my  way,  and  en- 
deavor to  see  the  truth  to  which  they 
point.  I  don't  see  how  the  best  min- 
ister among  us  can  do  more.  To  get 
a  place  to  start  from,  I  want  to  ask 
what  Prof.  B.  was'  saying  just  now 
about  the  place  of  grammar  in  what 
he  calls  the  New  Education. 

JB.  —  In  a  general  way,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  for  the  scholar,  not  for  the 
learner.  Grammar  is  for  the  man 
who  has  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  rather  than  for  the  boy 
who  begins  it.  Do  not  disgust  your 
child  with  its  abstractions.  Teach 
him  to  speak  and  read  the  language 
and  to  love  its  literature  ;  then  let 
him  have  the  grammar  when  he  calls 
for  it. 

L.  —  And  why  should  we  not  have 
a  New  Education  in  religion  ?  Let 
your  example  show  your  boy  its  best 
results,  and  let  him  have  its  creeds 
and  symbols  when  he  asks  for 
them.  I  say  we  must  get  our  religion 
as  the  result  of  experience ;  there  is 
no  Qak  Hall  to  furnish  it  ready  made. 
The  bigot  may  think  that  earth's 
loveliest  sight  is  the  religious  youth, 
as  the  pedagogue  thinks  that  it  is  the 
youth  who  is  well  up  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  and  dative  case.  But  wise 


men  know  that  they're  both  mis- 
taken. 

R.  —  The  question  would  seem  to 
turn  upon  definitions.  Let  me  ask 
what  our  friend  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change means  by  religion.  I,  for  one, 
should  define  it  as  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  Christian  morality. 

L.  —  I  don't  accept  that  definition, 
which  is  only  a  private  understanding 
of  your  own.  I  mean  by  religion  just 
what  the  street  means  by  it,  and  just 
what  lexicographer  Webster  says  he 
means  by  it.  It  is  not  social  virtue. 
It  comprehends  theology  as  a  system 
of  doctrines.  Paley,  whom  I  have 
heard  some  of  you  sneer  at  as  a  utili- 
tarian, says  that  religion  is  not  an 
orderly  life,  produced  by  the  force  of 
habit  or  prudential  motives.  There 
can  be  none  of  it,  he  remarks,  with- 
out great  seriousness.  Now,  your 
serious  young  man  is  either  a  dyspep- 
tic or  a  spoon. 

F.  —  You  fall  into  the  sensational 
vice  of  the  day,  which  takes  such  de- 
light in  strong  expression  as,  at  last, 
to  fancy  they  are  true  ones.  But  you 
are  right  in  saying  that  religion  does 
include  theology.  For  religious  form, 
man  cannot  do  without.  The  famous 
cock  to  Esculapius  was  a  dying  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  creed  and 
ritual.  The  great  teacher  of  heathen- 
dom could  have  done  without  them  if 
any  man  could  ;  but  he  puts  to  shame 
his  radical  admirers  who  are  always 
quoting  him. 

President.  —  I  doubt  whether  that 
is  the  proper  interpretation.  Bunsen 
somewhere  says,  that  the  request  of 
Socrates  amounted  only  to  an  asser- 
tion of  his  citizenship.  It  seems  ab- 
surd to  connect  it  with  his  individual 
hopes  and  requirements. 

L.  —  Put  into  the  request  the  most 
orthodox  interpretation  you  will,  and 
it  does  not  touch  my  position.  The 
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dying  Socrates,  wishing  to  express 
his  faith  in  the  Unseen,  and  to  ren- 
der the  homage  of  a  mature  man 
closing  his  mortal  work,  borrows  the 
popular  form  of  his  countrymen.  But 
how  would  he  have  interpreted  that 
sublime  scene,  who  imagined  that  all 
young  Athenians  were  thenceforth  to 
busy  themselves  with  the  fuss  and 
feathers  of  ecclesiastical  poultry. 

President.  —  So  far  as  I  get  at  L.'s 
thought,  it  would  seem  to  be,  that  re- 
ligion cannot  be  taught,  but  only 
experienced.  If  the  hymn  could  be 
made  to  read,  that  earth's  loveliest 
sight  was  a  religious  old  man,  he 
might  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  it. 

L.  —  Certainly  ;  if  the  old  man's 
experience  was  wide,  and  his  intellect 
clear.  There  is  something  in  youth 
that  we  all  admire  and  rejoice  in ; 
but  it  is  not  religion.  What  do  you, 
in  your  heart,  want  your  boy  of  eigh- 
teen to  be  ?  Why,  a  healthy  human 
being,  who  acts  with  integrity  without 
much  effort,  and  shows  some  dignity 
and  disinterestedness  as  he  develops 
his  faculties.  You  do  not  want  him  to 
be  pious.  You  are  satisfied  if  he  is 
simple  and  genuine,  and  essentially  a 
good  fellow.  Here  is  the  stuff  from 
which  time  and  circumstance  may 
make  a  hero  or  a  saint.  But  what 
hope  is  there  for  the  "  religious 
youth  "  of  the  hymn,  who,  your  con- 
sciousness whispers,  isn't  religious 
after  all,  but,  at  best,  a  narrow-minded 
egotist,  who  hugs  a  supposed  invest- 
ment, and  takes  a  sensuous  delight 
in  it. 

B.  —  Your  expressions  are  coarse  ; 
but  I  take  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  new  education  in  religion  must 
wait  till  the  human  mind  craves  it 
through  healthy  growth ;  just  as  the 
new  education  in  language  puts  gram- 
mar near  the  end  of  the  student's 
course,  where  he  really  wants  it. 


L.  —  Yes ;  that's  about  what  I 
mean.  And  I  say,  that  you  try 
to  crowd  in  your  spiritual  doctrines 
too  soon.  For  you  can't  give  the 
doctrines  as  you  see  them  ;  but  only 
such  gross  interpretation  of  them  as 
the  immature  mind  can  grasp.  Now, 
I  believe  in  theology ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  makes  its  divine  power  felt  as 
an  interpreter  of  experience.  But  do 
wait  till  we  get  some  experience  to 
interpret. 

D.  —  My  point  of  view  is  so  very 
different,  that  I  can  scarcely  reply  to 
you.  You  think  that  forms,  creeds, 
and  ceremonies  hide  God  from  the 
young.  I  know  that  they  alone  can 
reveal  him.  You  approve  the  wretch- 
ed infidelity  of  the  day,  which  writes 
itself  out  in  books  about  self-help.  I 
know  that  the  only  hope  for  young  or 
old  is  in  a  humble  prayer  for  divine 
help. 

Mrs.  H.  —  As  a  woman,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  argue  with  L. ;  but,  at 
least,  I  must  protest.  Youth  is  the 
period  of  sentiment ;  then,  if  ever, 
we  must  consecrate  it.  We  must 
give  children  what  is  true,  and  the 
greatest  of  truths  first  of  all. 

$t  — But  is  it  not  possible,  that,  in 
trying  to  present  a  truth  too  soon,  we 
may  fail  to  present  it  at  all  ?  When 
I  was  a  child,  my  elders  thought  it 
very  important  that  I  should  have  a 
realizing  sense  of  heaven  as  of  a 
place  of  supremest  felicity.  Well, 
they  employed  the  best  effects  in 
music  and  white  drapery,  and  thought 
they  had  succeeded.  But  every  night, 
as  I  went  to  bed,  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  waking  up  there  ;  for  I 
could  see  nothing  but  a  saint  in  his 
night-gown,  making  up  to  me  with 
some  outlandish  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument, probably  a  shaum  or  a 
sackbut,  and  commanding  me  to  play 
upon  it.  And,  oh  !  the  bitter  agony 
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of  mortification,  as  I  fancied  myself 
confessing  that  I  didn't  know  how ! 

L.  —  Every  one's  experience  will 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  you  cannot 
give  a  child  your  religious  system. 
You  can  only  provide  him  with  a  set 
of  catch-words,  and  command  him  at 
his  peril  to  manufacture  his  own. 
There  was  the  poor  little  boy,  who, 
wishing  to  designate  Fast  Day,  could 
describe  it  only  as  the  day  that's 
worse  than  Sunday.  There  was  the 
little  girl,  daughter  of  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  lived,  who  begged  her 
father  to  give  her  one  book  with  noth- 
ing about  Jesus  in  it.  As  a  child,  I 
remember,  while  sitting  through  the 
tediousness  of  the  Sunday  services, 
taking  a  horrible  satisfaction  in  the 
thought,  that  the  Being  who  exacted 
a  repetition  of  those  dreary  prayers 
and  praises  had,  luckily,  bound  him- 
self to  hear  them  ;  and  so,  attending 
all  the  churches  at  once,  must  expe- 
rience a  weariness  to  which  my  finite 
capacity  for  ennui  was  simply  con- 
temptible. 

S.  —  You  must  remember  the  whole 
of  L.'s  statement  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  views.  He  recognizes,  as 
few  men  who  call  themselves  liberal 
do,  the  difference  between  morality 
and  religion.  But  he  thinks  we  must 
be  moral  in  order  to  be  religious,  not 
religious  in  order  to  be  moral.  And 
there  is  a  text  about  doing  the  will  in 
order  that  we  may  know  the  doctrine, 
which  goes  far  to  sustain  him.  Spir- 
itual things  must  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. Take  a  healthy  human  life, 
and  you  find  that  the  spirit  is  dormant 
during  the  first  part  of  it.  We  have 
the  animal  soul,  with  its  desires  and 
emotions ;  but  the  higher  functions  of 
spiritual  life  are  not  yet  developed. 
We  cannot  address  them,  because 
they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Mrs.  If.  —  But  is  it  not  true,  that 


the  animal  soul  you  speak  of  was 
created  to  be  subject  from  the  first  to 
spiritual  influence  and  control?  It 
seems  to  me  that  man  is  endowed 
from  the  beginning  with  a  constitu- 
tion sensitive  to  higher  influences, 
and  perceptive  of  their  meaning. 

President.  —  I  want  L.  to  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  practical  side  of 
his  doctrine.  When  we  accept  his 
new  education  in  religion,  how  is  it 
to  be  applied  ? 

L.  —  Every  man  must  study  its 
application  in  such  cases  as  are  as- 
signed him.  I  only  know,  that, 
among  my  contemporaries,  I  find  that 
the  most  religious  men  are  those  who 
were  not  brought  up  upon  a  drill  of 
Scripture  -  reading,  catechism,  and 
church-going.  They  are  men  who 
have  escaped  that  disgust  for  religion 
which  is  so  common,  and,  in  many 
cases,  so  fatal  an  experience.  As  the 
poet  tells  us,  that  the  child  who  feels 
its  life  in  every  limb  can  know  nothing 
of  death,  so  it  can  realize  nothing  of 
immortality,  judgment,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  sin.  Let  dogma 
and  ritual  wait.  Their  time  will 
come,  but  it  is  not  yet.  Speak  simply 
and  earnestly,  as  occasion  shall  offer, 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  the  Creator,  of 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  divine  light,  which, 
in  God's  good  time,  may  break  from 
them  when  reverently  sought.  But 
spare  no  appeal  to  intuition  and  ex- 
ample in  insisting  that  man  is  re- 
quired to  be  true,  honest,  and  pure. 
For  here  is  the  rock  that  can  never 
seem  to  give  way  as  knowledge 
comes.  Do  not  despise  temporal  and 
worldly  arguments.  They  are  not  the 
highest,  but  they  have  an  important 
place  in  education.  Through  self- 
interest  to  self-sacrifice.  From  the 
good  citizen  to  the  religious  man. 
Let  the  State  use  its  legitimate  pow- 
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ers  in  providing  the  former,  and  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  creating  the 
latter  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

D.  —  I  suppose  you  would  give  up 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  our 
schools. 

L.  —  Certainly.  The  mechanical 
reading  of  Scripture  as  a  school  exer- 
cise does  more  harm  than  good.  Why, 
the  noblest  scenes  of  Shakspeare  and 
the  divine  utterances  of  Paul  have 
all  their  meaning  taken  out  of  them 
by  being  driven  into  us  as  school- 
tasks. 

We  can  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse 
sideways  which  reveals  their  power  or 
grace  j  but  the  memory  of  the  drilled, 
dull  lesson  soon  returns  to  darken  it. 
Why,  look  at  the  deplorable  scandals 
that  have  recently  disgraced  the 
schools  in  our  oldest  University  town, 
—  schools  supposed  to  stand  as  high 
as  any  in  the  country.  Daily  Scrip- 
ture reading  does  not  appear  to  have 
saved  them.  But  suppose  the  State 
employed  teachers  who  could  inspire 
as  well  as  drill,  realizing  the  economy 
of  paying  the  price  that  moral  power 
will  bring  !  Suppose  that  the  State 
undertook  to  see  that  the  literature  of 
the  brothel  was  not  flaunted  in  the 
faces  of  its  school-children  at  every 
street-corner !  I  know  whereof  I  af- 
firm. I  pass  to  and  from  the  city  on 
one  of  the  railroads ;  and  I  wonder  at 
no  depravity,  when  I  see  our  school- 
boys poring  over  the  illustrated  litera- 
ture of  lust  and  crime  freely  offered 
them  at  the  news-stands  in  the  depots. 

B.  —  You  touch  upon  a  matter  that 
must  trouble  every  thinking  man.  I 
have  always  held,  that,  if  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  teach  reading,  it 
was  also  its  duty  to  exercise  a  censor- 
ship of  the  Press  in  the  interests  of 
morality  and  good  citizenship. 

L.  —  Of  course,  there  are  some  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  complete  and 


efficient  State-action.  But  many  of 
them  might  be  removed,  if  our 
churches,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  and  means  to  forcing  their  views 
of  Christian  dogma  upon  the  young, 
could  unite  their  influence  and  work 
in  removing  temptations  which  good 
Christians — yes,  and  good  Heathen 
too  —  have  declared  infinitely  perilous 
to  the  soul  of  man.  They  would  thus 
prepare  ground  in  which  distinctively 
Christian  doctrine  might  be  planted, 
and  bear  its  celestial  fruit. 

D.  —  I  am  in  the  minority  here, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  argue  the  question. 
I  will  only  say,  that  any  man  who  has 
heartily  embraced  Christian  doctrine 
knows  that  it  is  the  dearest  thing  he 
owns,  and  that  he  is  required  to  im- 
part it  to  the  young  in  all  its  purity, 
even  as  it  was  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints.  Every  minister  knows,  also, 
that  the  "  religious  youth  "  exists,  and 
is  worth  a  whole  universe  of  the  moral 
ones,  which  is  all  your  system  proposes 
to  make. 

L.  —  I  trust  I  have  not  given  of- 
fence by  my  plain  speech.  You  asked 
for  my  ReMgio  laid. 

D.  —  Which  turns  out  to  be  Me- 
ligio  laid  aside. 

L.  —  I  appeal  from  that  judgment. 
Let  us  hear  some  other  opinion. 

X.  —  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
cultivate  the  sense  of  right  and  truth, 
and  also  to  consecrate  them  by  the 
sentiments  of  veneration  and  faith. 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  teacher 
who  has  the  tact  to  develop  the 
spiritual  nature  of  a  boy  with  no  de- 
triment to  his  soundness  of  mind,  and 
manly  uprightness  of  character,  has 
the  rarest  of  human  gifts.  Give  me 
the  "  religious  youth  "  as  formed  by 
an  Arnold,  and  the  statement  of  the 
hymn  is  true.  But  we  must  general- 
ize from  the  average  of  mankind ;  and 
so  I  take  no  exception  to  what  L 
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has  said.  But  it  is  getting  late.  I 
propose  that  'the  President  be  called 
upon  to  sum  up,  in  his  wise  way,  be- 
fore he  takes  the  horse-cars. 

President.  —  L has  introduced 

a  subject  which  is  too  large  to  be  more 
than  touched  upon  in  any  talk  about 
this  table.  We  all  seem  to  agree, 
that  religious  instruction  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  a  man's  education. 

And  I  say,  with  L ,  that  it  should 

not  be  forced.  The  critical,  rational- 
izing spirit  of  the  day  must  be  recog- 
nized as  forming  a  part,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  in  the  education  of  the 
best-trained  man.  By  simple,  un- 
hesitating faith  in  a  metaphysical 
dogma,  as  received  at  the  hands  of 
another,  even  if  he  be  an  Arnold,  we 
do  not  get  the  best  working-power 
out  of  it.  Let  us  teach  ethics  well, 
and  a  religious  tone  will  insensibly  be 
given  out.  I  remember  this  saying 
of  Dean  Alford,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
a  sound  churchman,  '"'The  healthiest 
discipline  of  conscience  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  plain,  manly  com- 
mon-sense." 

L.  —  I  should  limit  even  that  re- 
mark to  the  period  of  immaturity  be- 
fore I  indorsed  it.  I  have  only  recog- 


nized the  fact,  that  it  is  good  to  let  a 
young  man  feel  solidly  at  home  upon 
the  earth,  before  we  are  after  him  with 
theological  pitchforks  to  prick  him 
into  soaring  above  it. 

President.  —  I  object  to  the  "  soar- 
ing !  "  Man  must  go  up  step  by  step 
through  an  earthly  experience.  He 
must  live  in  all  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  earth  and  heaven.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  Religion,  as  a  power, 
must  result  from  some  natural  se- 
quence of  thought.  It  must  be  ac- 
counted for,  —  not  abruptly  given  out. 
How  gradually  and  deliberately  God 
works  through  nature ;  there  per- 
fection results  from  discipline  and 
growth.  From  analogy,  I  doubt  all 
death-bed  conversions  and  juvenile 
short-cuts  to  grace.  The  political 
history  of  our  country  shows  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  among  professing 
Christians  felt  the  force  of  their  own 
doctrines.  Hence  the  somewhat  ab- 
surd spectacle  of  men  outside  the 
churches  rising  up  to  show  the 
churches  what  their  religion  required. 
I  state  the  problem  thus,  How  shall 
Religion  recognize  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  age  ?  Its  solution  can 
come  from  no  one  mind. 


(Examiner. 


'  WE  are  beginning  that  season  when,  through  a  large  part  of  our 
country,  spoken  literature  comes  to  the1  aid  of,  and  into  competition 
with,  written  literature.  The  lectures  have  begun.  In  all  our  cities 
and  towns,  the  newspapers  display  schedules,  set  forth  with  all  the 
attractions  once  used  by  the  theatre  and  the  circus,  detailing  the 
names,  and  describing  the  powers  and  reputations,  of  the  men  and 
women,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  this  or  that  "  Course,"  are  to  en- 
lighten, during  the  winter,  the  mind  of  the  public,  or  cater  to  its 
amusement. 

There  was  a  feeling,  a  few  years  ago,  that  this  mode  of  joining  in- 
struction and  recreation  was  passing  out  of  vogue.  It  had  had  a 
gradual  growth,  from  the  time  when  it  was  confined  to  those  with 
some  special  knowledge,  who  could  be  induced  to  give  a  sketch  of 
that  knowledge  to  the  public,  —  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Everett's  lec- 
tures on  Greek  Literature,  in  1824,  —  and'  to  another  class  of  profes- 
sional itinerants,  who,  with  more  or  less  complete  apparatus  and 
acquirements,  undertook  to  give  a  superficial  view  of  some  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  system  of  "  popular "  lectures  of  which, 
of  course,  only  we  speak,  —  seemed  to  meet  a  decided  craving,  if  not 
a  want,  in  New-England  societies,  and  such  as  sprang  from  New 
England.  It  aimed  to  be  useful,  —  it  was  for  the  good  of  all,  —  and 
all  could  help  pay  for  it.  More  than  that,  —  it  brought  people  to- 
gether for  all  these  good  things  ;  and,  while  it  made  a  change  and 
variety  in  the  home  employment  of  evenings,  this  was  the  result  of 
uniting  homes  instead  of  deserting  them.  In  many  places,  it  was  the 
representative  and  substitute  for  the  theatre  and  the  dance,  —  in  all, 
it  became  a  recognized  companion  and  ally  to  them. 

All  our  readers  know  how  it  has  happened,  that,  just  as  it  seemed 
that  "  lectures  were  going  out  of  fashion,"  either  because  audiences 
were  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  staple  offered  to  them,  or  the  grinders 
to  cease  because  they  were  few,  an  efficient  revival  was  produced, 
and  a  new  lease  of  life  given  to  the  lecture,  by  the  method  under 
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which,  the  men  best  informed  on  particular  subjects,  and  the  men 
whose  reputation  has  most  attracted  the  public  curiosity,  now  have 
their  times  and  places  so  arranged  for  them,  that  every  part  of  the 
country  may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  listen  to  the  wits  and 
sages  of  every  other  part,  as  well  as  its  own. 

It  used  to  be  a  question  for  college  themes,  "  whether  the  acted 
drama,  or  the  written  poem,  had  exerted  the  greatest  effect  upon 
human  progress  ?  "  The  lecture,  in  many  of  our  communities,  is  the 
true  representative  of  the  teaching,  that  it  may  be  supposed  the 
drama  formerly  gave  to  a  public  that  did  not  read.  People  gener- 
ally probably  never  went  to  the  theatre  in  Athens,  or  in  an  unlet- 
tered London,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed.  They 
went  to  be  interested,  and  to  have  a  common  social  interest  and 
amusement.  That  they  have  always,  and  even  since  the  power  of 
commanding  written  stores  of  knowledge  is  almost  universal,  got  in- 
struction and  inspiration  from  the  drama,  —  however  plain  to  the  mor- 
alist and  important  to  the  playwright,  and  actor,  —  was  no  part  of 
their  general  purpose.  To  elevate  the  feelings,  to  join  in  a  higher 
culture,  to  break  the  sameness  of  daily  life  with  something  out  of  the 
usual  routine,  and  to  do  this  in  company  with  others  sympathizing 
in  the  same  enjoyment,  —  this  is  the  temptation  that  fills  the  lecture- 
room,  as  it  fills  the  theatre. 

Already  the  lecture-managers  are  calling  upon  the  devices  of  the 
rostrum  and  the  opera  to  fill  their  halls.  We  find  political  addresses 
and  political  discussions  announced  as  leading  attractions,  and  the 
aids  of  music  demanded  and  heralded. 

Indeed,  in  many  of  our  courses,  the  entertainment,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  always  preceded  by  music  ;  as  if  the  organ  was  saying,  in 
the  words  of  the  disguised  Hortensio,  — 

"  Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much." 

Of  the  two  modes  of  education,  — the  two  senses  of  the  word  "  lec- 
ture,"— reading,  and  "being  read  to," — there  is  much  question  now 
among  those  who  are  systematically  teaching  the  young  in  classes, 
which  can  be  used  to  the  most  advantage.  Let  us  leave  that  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  requires  many  qualifications,  for  the  pres- 
ent. But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  public  lec- 
tures which  are  now  of  great  service  in  public  education.  First,  those 
"  popular  "  lectures  —  to  adopt  the  words  which  Lord  Brougham  first 
applied  most  inaccurately  to  "  popular  science"  —  of  which  we  have 
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been  speaking ;  and,  secondly,  those  courses  of  lectures  adapted  to 
persons  of  maturer  minds,  who  accompany  them  with  serious  studies, 
which  some  of  our  larger  institutions  of  learning  are  now  providing. 
The  list  offered  this  year  at  Cambridge  is  full  of  promise,  not  only 
to  those  who  can  attend  such  as  belong  to  their  studies ;  but  to 
those  of  us  who  like  to  see  the  highest  means  of  culture  held  out  to 
all,  and  hope,  through  this,  for  a  general  advance  in  culture.  It 
makes  a  student's  mouth  water,  to  read  the  College  advertisement, 
and  feel  that  he  does  not  live  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  or  have  all 
the  hours  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon  at 
his  disposal. 

WAR  is  the  last  resort  of  politics ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  the  litera- 
ture of  politics  becomes  the  literature  of  the  day.  Just  now,  the 
Government  of  France,  de  facto,  is  represented  by  men  better  recog- 
nized as  writers  than  as  statesmen.  M.  Thiers  is  sent  on  a  roving 
mission  to  all  the  neutral  courts  ;  and  Jules  Favre  holds  the  helm,  at 
once,  and  the  speaking  trumpet,  of  that  great  country,  full  of  politi- 
cal aspirants  and  strategists.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary and  political  complications,  he  was  thanked  by  the  "  Academy," 
while  other  tongues  were  yet  silent.  The  ejaculations  of  Victor 
Hugo  are  published  as  if  they  had  the  same  worth,  at  least,  in  Paris, 
as  the  steadfast  words  of  General  Trochu  have.  As  an  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  present  politics  by  men  of  letters,  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  Strauss  and  Renan, 
and  the  address  of  the  latter  to  the  French  people. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Strauss  does  not  write  as  a  Prussian, 
but  as  a  friend  of  all  Germany.  There  is  rather  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence suggested  by  this  definition  of  his  position.  Just  before  the 
events  of  1848,  he  published  a  prose  satire,  of  which  the  basis  was 
the  comparison  of  the  restoration  of  heathenism  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  to  the  decree  of  the  King  of  Prussia  establishing  a  Protestant 
orthodoxy  in  his  kingdom.  Now  this  very  Julian  the  Apostate,  rep- 
resenting the  Gauls  although  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  the 
defender  of  Strasbourg  in  its  first  recorded  siege,  and  drove  the 
Germans  back  into  the  Rhine,  in  the  357th  year  of  our  era. 

We  touch  again  this  month,  in  our  literary  review,  upon  matters 
of  to-day's  history,  in  the  little  sketch  of  "  the  Empress,"  —  as  she  is 
still  called,  —  from  George  Sand's  last  novel.  And  we  have  a  word 
to  say,  in  another  connection,  about  the  new  republication  in  this 
country  of  that  author's  writings. 
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THE  great  European  War  has  taken 
Americans  in  great  measure  by  sur- 
prise, because  they  have  not  carefully 
watched  the  steady  advances  to  unity 
of  the  German  nation,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  those  advances  were 
resented  by  French  politicians.  The 
several  stages  of  this  unity  and  jea- 
lousy are  so  well  followed  out  in  the 
letter  of  the  theologian  Strauss1  to 
his  fellow  heresiarch,  Ernest  Kenan, 
that  we  translate  the  whole  of  it; 
believing  that  its  wider  circulation  in 
this  country  will  more  distinctly  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  things  from 
which  the  war  sprung  than  any  paper 
we  could  publish.  The  reader  should 
not  be  surprised  by  Strauss's  interest 
in  contemporary  politics.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  his  sharp-pointed 
pen  has  pricked  a  hole  in  some  con- 
temporary reputations.  The  date  of 
this  curious  letter  is  as  late  as  the 
13th  of  August. 

TO  ERNEST  RENAN. 

The  friendly  reception  which  you  £ave 
my  little  book  on  Voltaire,  of  which  you 
assure  me,  in  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  July, 
afforded  me  great  satisfaction.  It  was  favor- 
ably received  in  Germany  also  during  the 
few  weeks  which  intervened  between  its 
appearance  and  the  commencement  of  war ; 
but  I  never  concealed  from  myself  the 
difficulties  which  a  stranger  must  over- 
come, in  order  to  do  justice  to  a  man  of 
another  nation,  particularly  when  this  is  a 
man  who  must  be  called  an  abstract  of  the 
French  nationality.  I  waited,  therefore, 
not  without  some  misgivings,  for  the  sen- 
tence which  should  be  passed  upon  me  by 
the  leading  voices  of  Voltaire's  country- 
men. That  yours  is  in  favor  of  my  work 
gives  me  my  first  real  pleasure  in  it ;  for 
it  was  my  only  aim  to  give  it  the  truth- 
fulness which  you  concede  to  it. 

1  A  letter  from  D.  T.  Strauss  to  Ernest  Renan, 
Rossbach,  Lake  of  Constance,  Aug.  13, 1870. 


But  who  can  rejoice  in  a  literary  labor, 
particularly  an  international  labor  of  peace, 
such  as  my  work  on  Voltaire  was  meant 
to  be,  at  a  time  when  both  nations  whom 
it  was  to  have  brought  nearer  together 
are  in  arms  against  each  other !  You  are 
certainly  right  when  you  say  this  war 
must  be  exceedingly  painful  to  all  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  intellectual 
relations  of  France  and  Germany ;  when 
you  consider  it  a  misfortune,  that  for  a  long 
time,  hate,  injustice,  and  heartless  judg- 
ments, will  be  once  more  the  order  of  the 
day,  between  two  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean family  whose  friendship  is  most  ne- 
cessary for  the  work  of  civilization.  You 
are  equally  right,  too,  when  you  assert, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  truth 
and  justice,  next  to  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  duty  to  his  own  country,  to  keep  him- 
self free  from  a  bigoted  patriotism,  which 
narrows  the  heart,  and  corrupts  the  judg- 
ment. 

You  say,  respected  sir,  that  you  had 
hoped  that  war  might  be  avoided.  The 
Germans  hoped  the  same,  in  every  single 
instance  when  war  seemed  threatening, 
since  1866  ;  but,  generally,  we  considered  a 
war  with  France  unavoidable,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  that  year,  —  so  un- 
avoidable, that  the  question  was  often 
asked,  why  Prussia  had  not  already  ac- 
cepted war,  for  example,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg quarrel,  and  settled  the  matter.  Not 
that  we  wanted  war;  but  we  knew  the 
French  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  they 
would  want  it.  It  is  like  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  which  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  two  Silesian  wars  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  He  had  no  wish  for  a 
new  struggle;  but  he  knew  that  Maria 
Theresa  would  never  rest  till  she  had 
brought  it  about,  and  had  found  allies  for 
it.  Neither  a  ruler  nor  a  people  will  lightly 
resign  an  ascendancy  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed ;  they  will  make  efforts  to  retain 
it,  until  it  is  decisively  taken  from  them. 
Thus  both  Austria  and  France  have  suc- 
cessively opposed  themselves  to  Prussia; 
and  this  time  France  opposes  herself  to 
Prussia  supported  by  a  united  Germany. 
Since  the  times  of  Richelieu  and  Louis 
Fourteenth,  France  has  been  accustomed 
to  play  the  first  role  among  European  na- 
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tions.  She  was  strengthened  by  Napo- 
leon in  this  assumption,  which  was  based 
upon  her  strong  political  military  organiza- 
tion,  and  still  more  upon  her  classical 
literature,  which  unfolded  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  gave  her  language  and  cul- 
ture the  foremost  place  in  the  world. 

The  next  condition  of  the  supremacy 
of  France  was  the  weakness  of  Ger- 
many, which  itself  stood  divided,  in  the 
face  of  the  union  of  France ;  discord- 
ant and  unwieldy,  in  contrast  to  the  mo- 
bility of  France.  But  every  nation  has 
its  opportunity,  and  if  of  the  right  kind, 
more  than  one.  Germany  had  hers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ;  afterward  she  paid  dearly 
for  her  progress  in  the  distractions  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  not  only  plun- 
ged her  into  political  insignificance,  but 
into  the  depths  of  intellectual  degradation. 
Happily  she  did  not  end  here ;  she  bided 
her  time,  and  seized  the  moment  when 
France  had,  as  it  were,  undermined  the 
roots  of  her  power,  and  her  right  to  a  lead 
in  Europe.  She  quietly  devoted  herself 
to  culture :  she  created  a  literature,  and 
brought  forth  a  succession  of  thinkers  and 
poets,  who  ranked  higher  thtin  the  classic 
writers  in  France  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  If  they  could  not 
always  compete  with  the  French  in  refine- 
ment, and  the  tact  of  the  world,  they  were, 
superior  in  depth  of  thought,  and  warmth 
of  emotion.  The  idea  of  humanity,  of 
the  harmonious  cultivation,  of  human 
nature,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass, 
is  the  idea  developed  by  the  German  lite- 
rature of  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  the  beginning  of  this. 

Thus  Germany  had  assumed  an  intel- 
lectual lead  in  Europe ;  while  France  still 
continued  at  the  head  in  politics,  not,  in- 
deed, without  severe  struggle  with  Eng- 
land. If  the  literary  advance  in  'Germany 
were  not  a  bloom  of  false  promise,  it  must 
needs  be  followed  by  a  political  progress. 
In  the  days  of  Napoleon,  France  had 
flung  herself  bodily  upon  Germany.  This 
burden  was  thrown  off  in  the  battles  for 
independence  in  1813  and  1814.  Yet  the 
causes  of  our  insignificance,  and  want  of 
political  insight,  were  not  removed  but 


increased.  The  dignity  of  a  German 
Empire  had  long  been  a  mere  shadow ; 
and  now  this  shadow  even  had  vanished. 
Germany  had  become  an  aggregate  of  in- 
dependent States,  large  and  small.  Though 
this  independence  might  be  a  mere  ap- 
pearance, yet  it  was  sufficiently  real  to 
make  any  strong,  combined  action  impos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  the  Diet,  which 
should  have  represented  the  united  feeling 
of  a  nation,  only  gave  signs  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  suppressing  all  free  motio'n  in 
the  several  States.  When  France  was 
again  stirred  by  a  desire  to  enlarge  her 
bounds,  it  was  Russia  and  England,  and 
not  Germany,  who  were  called  upon  to 
restrain  her.  We  felt  this  in  Germany. 
The  men  of  the  War  of  Independence 
felt  this :  they  saw,  during  the  gloomy 
years  of  re-action,  a  harvest  coming  up  far 
different  from  the  seed  they  knew  they 
had  sowed.  Our  youth  felt  it,  who  grew  up 
amid  the  songs  and  the  memories  of  that 
war.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  efforts 
for  union,  at  this  period,  were  very 
youthful,  green,  and  romantic.  The 
shade  of  the  German  Empire  wandered 
about  like  a  spectre.  That  any  ruler  of 
the  time  should  attach  any  importance  to 
the  unpractical  demagogical  machinations 
as  they  were  called,  and  be  disturbed  by 
any  thing  so  unpractical,  only  proves  that 
he  must  have  had  a  bad  conscience. 

The  tempest  of  your  Revolution  purified 
our  air  for  a  while,  without  advancing  us 
essentially.  We  now  gave  too  much  time 
to  watching  and  studying  a  nation  so  dif- 
ferently constituted  as  the  French ;  for 
every  people  should  rather  study  their 
own  means,  their  own  race,  and  their  own 
history.  The  chambers  of  our  smaller 
States  grew  more  animated ;  much  capa- 
bility was  awakened  here  and  there,  but 
the  limit  of  space  narrowed  the  vision 
also.  Prussia  and  Austria  closed  their 
ranks  together  against  constitutional  exist- 
ence, and  were  united  against  its  increase 
in  the  smaller  States.  It  followed,  that  re- 
sistance to  the  Diet,  the  pitiful  remains 
of  a  German  unity,  was  thought  to  be 
patriotism.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be  concealed,  that 
speeches,  however  fearless,  made  in  the 
chambers  of  the  smaller  States  amounted 
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to  nothing,  so  long  as  their  governments 
were  supported  by  the  Diet,  that  is,  by 
the  two  larger  States. 

Then  arose  a  hope  of  a  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  Diet.  A  hopeful  step 
was  made  in  Prussia,  but  only  a  half-way 
one,  by  summoning  the  united  chamber  of 
deputies,  —  when,  at  this  moment,  the  Re- 
volution of  February  —  a  thrust  from  you 
—  encroached  again  upon  German  de- 
velopment. Such  shocks  from  France 
were  ruinous  to  us,  so  long  as  they  sur- 
prised us,  a  weak  nation.  They  are  helpful 
to  us,  in  an  equal  degree,  as  we  grow 
strong  with  our  own  power ;  so  that  this 
last  stroke,  which  might  have  been  most 
injurious  to  us,  promises  to-day  to  bring 
more  valuable  results  than  former  ones. 
The  shock  of  1848  touched  us  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  had  become  conscious  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  all  separate  effort  for 
freedom  and  the  public  good  ;  and  it  helped 
at  once  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  German 
unity.  In  the  German  parliament,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  this  idea  gained  a 
political  importance,  and  before  its  moral 
authority  all  separate  powers  were  obliged 
to  retreat  for  a  time. 

If  the  idea  of  a  German  unity  from 
1821  to  1830  rested  exclusively  among  the 
students,  it  might  be  jestingly  suggested, 
that  it  had  seized  upon  the  professors  in 
1848,  if,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  a  bit 
of  the  professor  in  every  educated  Ger- 
man. It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  matter 
was  treated  theoretically  in  a  thorough 
but  utterly  impracticable  manner.  There 
was  much  time  lost  in  an  effort  to  define 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  in  debating  the  sever- 
al paragraphs  of  the  constitution,  till,  un- 
noticed, the  existing  powers  had  again 
gained  strength,  and  the  ideal  structure  of 
a  Germany  renewed  melted  like  a  picture 
on  a  cloud. 

From  these  aerial  heights  the  crown  of 
the  German  Empire  had  been  offered  to  a 
prince,  who,  although  a  man  himself  in  the 
clouds,  still  showed  his  correct  insight,  in 
considering  that  he  was  not  himself  the 
right  person  to  wear  the  crown,  and  that 
such  a  crown  was  not  fit  to  be  borne.  The 
attempts  which  he  then  made  to" appropri- 
ate to  his  own  behoof  a  part  of  what  had 
been  offered  before,  ended  more  pitiably 


even  than  did  the  attempts  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  at  reconstruction.  During 
this  struggle,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  dualism  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  Germany.  During  the  time 
of  Metternich,  Prussia  had  been  towed 
along  by  Austria ;  and  this  was  considered 
a  guarantee  for  safety  and  order.  It  was 
now  as  surprising  to  the  policy  of  Austria 
as  it  was  inconvenient,  to  have  Prussia 
making  more  and  more  earnest  efforts  to 
assert  her  own  will,  and  pursue  her  own 
course.  Therefore,  whatever  Prussia  want- 
ed henceforth  to  create  or  uphold  in  Ger- 
many, beginning  with  the  Zollverein,  was 
privately  and  publicly  contested  by  Aus- 
tria. Germany  was  now  in  the  condition 
of  a  wagon,  to  which  two  horses  are  at- 
tached, one  before  and  one  behind,  and 
which  consequently  cannot  move.  But 
every  period  in  historic  times  finds  the 
man  it  needs,  if  only  the  right  individual 
can  be  found  in  the  right  place,  among  the 
rising  youth.  M.  von  Bismarck  was  a  man 
of  the  right  sort,  and  his  position  in  the 
Diet  the  right  point  of  view  from  which 
to  look  into  the  misery  of  Germany. 
At  first,  it  was  his  pride  in  Prussia  which 
led  him  to  swear  vengeance  on  Austria 
for  the  humiliation  which  she  had  brought 
upon  Prussia,  while  he  was  still  aware  that 
Germany  could  be  helped  by  helping 
Prussia.  In  the  struggle  for  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  it  was  possible  to  harness  the 
horses  together  for  a  moment ;  but  the  goal 
was  scarcely  reached,  before  they  began 
to  pull  again  in  opposite  directions.  It 
was  necessary  now  to  cut  the  traces  that 
connected  the  rear  horse  with  the  wagon, 
that  the  forward  horse  might  not  be 
impeded  in  dragging  it  on.  The  idea 
was  simple  as  that  of  Columbus  with  his 
egg.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  might  have 
suggested  it ;  but,  if  more  than  one  person 
did  think  of  it,  only  one  knew  the  right 
means  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  lives  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals,  success  appears 
when  the  object  long  wished  for  and 
striven  for  comes  to  meet  us  in  form  so 
unfamiliar  that  we  do  not  recognize  it, 
and  turn  from  it  impatiently  and  indig- 
nantly. This  was  the  case  in  the  Prus- 
sian-Austrian war  of  1866,  and  its  results. 
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It  brought  us  Germans  what  we  had 
long  wished  for ;  but  it  did  not  bring  it  in 
the  form  we  had  desired,  and  therefore  a 
large  portion  of  the  German  people  thrust 
it  aside.  We  wanted  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  Germany  from  the  ideal,  from 
the  wish  of  the  people,  out  of  the  thoughts 
of  its  best  men.  Now  the  way  for  it  was 
prepared  by  the  power  in  existence,  with 
blood  and  iron.  As  the  imagination  soars 
high  and  far,  we  had  thought  to  unite  the 
collective  German  races  in  one  constitu- 
tion ;  now  yielding  to  existing  circumstan- 
ces, riot  only  the  Germans  in  Austria,  but 
the  South  German  Middle  States,  were  left 
outside.  It  required  time  to  reconcile  Ger- 
man idealism  and  German  obstinacy  to 
these  facts ;  but  the  force  of  these  facts,  I 
might  almost  say,  their  common  sense,  was 
so  irresistible,  that,  in  a  very  brief  period, 
a  more  correct  insight  has  made  a  satisfac- 
tory progress. 

The  conduct  of  France  during  all  this 
contributed  largely  to  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  most  blind.  She  allowed  these  events 
to  take  place,  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  her 
own  supremacy  by  the  dissensions  of  her 
neighbors.  She  could  not  conceal  her 
vexation  when  she  was  disappointed. 
Henceforth  we  Germans  could  estimate 
the  value  of  our  political  position  by 
the  calumnies  of  France  ;  for  its  true 
importance  seemed  always  in  reverse  of 
the  opinion  of  France.  We  could  recog- 
nize, in  the  hostile  attitude  of  France 
towards  Prussia  and  the  North  German 
States,  that  with  them  lay  our  sal- 
vation ;  and,  when  she  flirted  with  the 
South  German  Confederation,  we  could 
believe  that  our  greatest  danger  lay  in 
that  direction.  Every  motion  which  Prus- 
sia made  —  not  to  compel  the  South 
German  States,  but  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  their  annexation  —  was  suspected  by 
France,  and  made  an  object  of  remon- 
strance. Even  in  matters  which  had  no 
political  bearing,  such  as  the  support  of  a 
railroad  over  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Gallic 
cock  crowed  hostility. 

France  has  changed  her  constitution 
three  times  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Germany  has  never  thought  of  meddling 
with  her.  She  has  always  recognized  her 
neighbor's  ri^ht  to  rebuild  his  house  at 


his  need,  to  suit  his  own  convenience  or  even 
his  caprice.  And  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  Germany  since  1866  ?  We  have 
broken  down  partitions,  have  laid  new  tim- 
bers, have  built  walls  for  our  house,  which 
was  notoriously  uninhabitable :  have  we, 
then,  caused  any  concussion  in  our  neigh- 
bor's house  ?  Did  it  threaten  diminishing 
his  share  of  light  and  air  ?  Did  it  suggest 
danger  of  fire  ?  Not  at  all.  Our  house 
seemed  to  our  neighbor  to  be  growing  too 
stately.  He  wanted  himself  to  possess 
the  highest  and  stateliest  house  in  the 
street.  Then,  too,  there  was  danger  that 
our  house  should  become  too  impregnable. 
He  would  prefer  that- we  should  not  be  able 
to  lock  it ;  that  he  might  be  still  allowed, 
as  so  often  before,  to  take  possession  at  his 
pleasure  of  its  several  rooms,  and  add 
them  to  his  own  house.  All  the  time,  M  e 
had  never  reclaimed  those  parts  of  our 
house  which  our  violent  neighbor  had 
appropriated  in  times  past;  but  we  left 
them  to  him,  and  the  question  of  posses- 
sion became  obsolete.  Now,  indeed,  since 
he  has  appealed  to  the  sword,  these  ques- 
tions are  awakened. 

France  is  not  willing  to  resign  her  su- 
premacy in  Europe ;  but,  supposing  she  had 
a  right  to  this  claim,  what  right  has  she 
to  meddle  in  our  internal  affairs  ?  On  what 
is  based,  indeed,  this  supposed  right  to 
supremacy  ?  For  a  long  time,  Germany 
has  been  her  equal  in  culture,  and  the 
equality  of  our  literature  is  recognized  by 
the  French.  We  are  envied  by  the  best 
men  of  France  for  our  regular  school-sys- 
tem, which  brings  about  an  equal  cultiva- 
tion and  morality  in  all  classes  of  our 
people.  The  exclusion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  France  contributed  as  much  to 
injure  its  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
as  it  did  to  strengthen  its  political  power. 
But  we  have  overtaken  France  in  political 
ability,  if  slowly,  yet  completely.  The 
Revolution  of  1 789  seemed  to  give  her  a 
mighty  advantage  over  us;  but  we  owe  to  it 
the  bursting  of  many  a  fetter  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  forced  upon  us  ;  and 
what  we  have  seen  in  France  since  cannot 
frighten  us  from  competing  with  her. 
Moderate  governments,  there,  seem  to  have 
arisen  only  to  be  undermined,  to  dissolve 
into  anarchy,  and  thence  into  despotism. 
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You  yourself  have  doubted,  in  your  ad- 
mirable paper  upon  the  subject,  whether 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  which  you, 
as  well  as  I,  consider  the  only  form  of 
government  (with  certain  exceptions)  to 
be  commended  for  Europe,  will  ever  take 
firm  root  in  France.  At  least,  you  desired 
it  more  than  you  hoped  for  it.1 

That  I  do  not  deny  the  many  good  traits 
of  the  French  nation,  that  I  recognize  it 
as  an  essential  and  indispensable  member 
of  the  European  family  of  nations,  —  a 
leaven  lending  a  beneficial  variety  to  the 
mixture, — I  do  not  now  need  to  assure 
you,  most  respected  sir,  as  little  as  you 
need  to  assure  me  of  a  similar  impartial 
judgment  of  the  German  nation  and  of  its 
worth.  But  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
have  faults,  as  the  reverse  side  of  their  vir- 
tues ;  and,  with  regard  to  these,  the  two  na- 
tions have  for  centuries  received  two  sorts 
of  discipline,  so  different  as  to  be  com- 
pletely opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  hard 
school  of  adversity  and  misfortune,  while 
your  countrymen  were  our  relentless 
schoolmasters,  nay  taskmasters,  we  Ger- 
mans learned  to  recognize  our  inherited 
faults  as,  what  they  are,  obstacles  to  all 
national  prosperity,  —  our  dreaminess,  our 
slowness,  and  above  all,  our  dissensions. 
We  have  taken  ourselves  in  hand,  have 
struggled  against  these  faults,  and  constant- 
ly striven  to  overcome  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  national  faults  of  France,  nursed 
by  a  succession  of  rulers,  have  been  inces- 
santly increased  and  puffed  up  by  suc- 
cess, and  have  not  been  brought  down  by 
misfortune.  The  striving  after  glory  ;  an 
inclination  to  gain  it,  not  by  quiet  domes- 
tic labor,  but  in  noisy  undertakings  for 
foreign  adventure  ;  the  idea  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  all  nations, —  these  vices  which 
lay  in  the  Gallic  blood,  as  did  the  others 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  German,  —  these 
were  nurtured  by  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  by  Napoleon  —  as  is  to  be 
hoped  —  the  last,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
injure  deeply  the  national  character. 
"  Gloire"  which  one  of  your  statesmen  has 
declared  to  be  the  first  word  in  tlie  French 
language,  is,  instead,  its  worst  and  its 

1  He  alludes  to  the  paper  noticed  in  Old  and 
New,  vol.  i.  284. 


most  ruinous  one,  —  a  word  which  the 
nation  would  do  wisely  to  banish  a  while 
from  its  dictionary.  It  is  the  golden  calf 
before  which  she  has  danced  for  centuries, 
the  Moloch  to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  so 
many  of  her  sons  and  the  sons  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  to  whom  she 
now  makes  sacrifice  again.  It  is  the  Fata 
Morgana  which  has  allured  her  again  and 
again  from  prosperous  fields  of  labor  into 
the  desert,  often  enough  to  the  brink  of  an 
abyss.  And  while  the  earlier  rulers  (Na- 
poleon First  particularly)  who  were  pos- 
sessed by  this  demon  preserved  a  certain 
degree  of  honesty,  even  in  their  unjust 
wars,  the  present  Napoleon  harbors  a  con- 
scious intrigue  for  cold,  selfish  purposes,  in 
order  to  mislead  the  nation,  and  turn  its 
attention  from  its  internal  moral  and  politi- 
cal degradation.  For  this  reason,  he  is 
constantly  fanning  the  national  passion  for 
glory,  notoriety,  and  robbery.  lie  succeed- 
ed against  Russia,  in  the  Crimea ;  when 
opposed  to  Austria,  in  Italy ;  in  Mexico 
he  met  with  a  disagreeable  failure.  lie 
neglected  the  right  moment  with  Prus- 
sia. At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  in 
earnest  in  leavin^  this  road,  and  entering 

O  O 

upon  that  of  internal  reform,  for  the  sake 
of  a  reasonable  freedom  and  domestic 
economy.  But,  in  his  grasping  for  the 
Plebiscite,  he  taught  the  whole  world  that 
he  was  unchanged.  From  that  moment, 
every  thing  was  to  be  feared  for  Germany, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  thing 
was  to  be  hoped. 

The  unity  which  he  wished  to  prevent 
we  now  have.  The  unheard-of  arrogance 
which  lay  in  his  demands  upon  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  be  appreciated  and  es- 
teemed unbearable,  by  the  simplest  peas- 
ant in  the  Marches  as  well  as  by  the  kings 
and  dukes  south  of  the  Maine.  The 
spirit  of  1813  and  1814  swept  like  a  storm 
through  the  country;  and  the  first  successes 
have  already  given  us  a  pledge  that  fail- 
ure is  impossible  to  a  nation  which  battles 
for  that  to  which  it  has  a  right  and  feels 
that  it  has  the  power  to  defend.  This 
success  for  which  we  are  wrestling  is  to 
secure  equal  rights  among  European 
nations,  the  certainty  that  a  restless  neigh- 
bor cannot  at  pleasure  disturb  us  in  our 
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labors  of  peace,  and  rob  us  of  the  fruits 
of  our  industry.  We  want  guarantee  for 
this ;  and  only  when  it  is  given,  can  we 
speak  of  a  friendly  understanding,  of  a 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two  neigh- 
boring people,  in  all  works  of  culture  and 
humanity.  Then  only,  when  the  false 
road  is  closed  to  the  French  people,  will 
they  be  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  voices 
such  as  yours,  who  have  summoned  them 
to  the  right  road ;  to  labor,  honest  in  itself, 
to  discipline  and  morality.  I  have  been 
more  wordy  than  I  meant  to  be,  and  than 
is  proper  perhaps  ;  but  our  German  affairs 
appear  to  outsiders  wrapped  in  mist,  and, 
to  dispel  this,  I  have  been  forced  to  expa- 
tiate somewhat.  Perhaps  you  will  find  it 
still  less  fitting  that  these  lines  should 
come  to  you  in  print  instead  of  being 
written.  In  ordinary  times,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  first  secured  your  permission. 
But,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  right 
moment  would  have  passed  before  my 
request  could  have  reached  you,  and 
before  an  answer  could  have  returned 
to  my  hands.  I  think  it  not  unwise  for 
two  men  of  both  nations,  each  of  whom  is 
independent  and  unbiassed  by  political 
partisanship,  to  converse  with  each  other 
about  the  meaning  of  the  struggle,  freely 
and  yet  without  passion.  My  remarks 
will  seem  to  me  to  possess  any  true  worth 
only  when  they  incite  you  to  similar  ones, 
from  your  point  of  view. 

In  the  mean  time,  respected  sir,  allow  me 
to  assure  you  of  the  sincere  respect  which 
you  are  aware  I  have  for  you.  And  pre- 
serve, amid  all  the  bustle  of  war,  your 
friendly  regard  for  your  obedient 

D.  T.  STRAUSS. 


RENAN    TO  FRENCH    DEMOCRACY. 

IN  this  letter  of  Strauss,  he  alludes 
to  Eenan's  criticism  of  French  De- 
mocracy. In  Eenan's  preface  to  a 
New  Edition  of  his  life  of  Jesus,  he 
gives  his  statement  of  Christianity 
and  politics  in  words  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  Red  Republicans  just 
now. 
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"  I  never  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
this  book,  without  asking  if  it  has 
done  good  to  its  readers.  I  have 
never  once  reproached  myself  for  hav- 
ing written  it.  The  book  was  to  me, 
as  are  all  my  works,  a  completely  sin- 
cere production, —  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  a  thought  which  I  can 
never  permit  to  be  modified  by  con- 
sideration or  expediency.  This  is  not 
politic,  and  those  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  this  world  follow  other  rules.  For 
myself,  I  believe,  that  when  one  has 
made  conscientious  efforts  to  find  the 
truth,  one  can,  and  ought  to,  tell  sim- 
ply the  result  that  one  has  reached. 
If  my  book,  good  or  bad,  has  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  a  great  number,  it  is 
because,  in  writing  it,  I  have  not  for 
a  moment  dreamed  of  the  readers  it 
might  have.  If  it  has  exercised  any 
influence  upon  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  time,  it  is  because  I  have  com- 
posed it  without  any  hidden  wish  for 
proselytism,  and  in  simple  good  faith. 

"  But  has  this  influence  that  it  has  ex- 
ercised, without  my  wishing  it,  been 
for  good  or  ill  ?  Have  I  a  right  to 
a  tranquil  conscience  ?  or  is  my  place 
among  those  who  are  so  imprudent  as 
to  reach  an  end  they  have  not  antici- 
pated, and  afterwards  regret  they 
have  reached  it  ?  After  weighing  all, 
I  am  satisfied  with  what  has  hap- 
pened; and  if  I  were  to  begin  the 
book  again,  with  a  full  view  of  its 
consequences,  I  would  do  again  what 
I  have  done. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  indeed,  that  this 
little  book  has  in  any  way  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  its  readers ;  it 
has  been  able  to  produce  two  results. 
On  one  side,  it  has  diminished  a  faith 
in  the  supernatural ;  on  another,  it 
has  carried  the  accents  of  Christianity 
to  a  part  of  the  public  who  for  a  long 
time  have  been  strangers  to  all  reli- 
gious ideas.  A  faith  in  the  supernatu- 
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ral,  after  all,  depends  little  on  books.  I 
can  venture  to  affirm,  that  among  the 
persons  who  have  opened  the  '  Vie  de 
Jesus,'  very  few  possessed  such  a  faith. 
I  shall  never  regret,  either,  having 
contributed  to  drive  from  the  world 
an  error  which  it  must  learn  to  do 
without.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
any  infusion  of  Christian  spirit  which 
has  been  created  by  my  book,  I  re- 
joice in  it  loudly.  Christianity  is  not 
a  revelation,  in  the  sense  which  theo- 
logians intend ;  but  it  is  a  tradition, 
and  an  excellent  tradition.  Chris- 
tianity is  necessary  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  humanity,  as 
the  study  of  Greek  antiquity  is  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  education.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  as  inspired,  in  order 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  education ;  in 
the  same  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  the  Bible  and  the  Church  as 
supernatural  authorities,  in  order  to 
admit  that  they  are  essential  parts  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years,  a  part  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  wor!4  has 
been  done  in  the  name  of  Christiani- 
ty. Any  country  that  shall  be  obliged 
to  proceed  without  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  labor  for  its  own  moral 
amelioration,  will  have  a  feeble  place 
in  the  foundations  of  its  institutions, 
where  they  are  apparently  the*  most 
secure. 

"  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  democracy 
of  France  that  this  observation  is  ad- 
dressed. I  do  not  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  democratic  party.  I  even 
think  that  this  party  renders  but  poor 
service  to  the  cause  that  it  thinks  to 
serve.  But  the  word  democracy  is 
dear  to  me,  if  by  it  is  meant  a  warm 
liking  for  the  people,  and  things  of  the 
people,  accompanied  by  the  conviction 
that  society  rests  in  fact  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  so-called  inferior  classes. 


The  democracy  of  France,  along  with 
rare  qualities  of  ardor  and  devotion, 
possesses  one  grave  fault.  Violently 
and  jealously  it  pretends  to  establish 
the  happiness  and  the  rights  of  all, 
without  preaching  virtue,  abnegation, 
and  sacrifice,  to  the  individual.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  French  Revolution 
sprang  from  the  gospel.  This  is  a 
complete  error.  Never  were  men  less 
disciples  of  Jesus,  than  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  Revolution.  The  ideal 
of  the  French  democracy  is  an  ideal 
of  the  rights  of  man  pushed  to  its 
extreme.  Its  point  of  departure  is 
by  no  means  charity  and  resignation : 
it  is  justice,  an  uneasy  search  after 
equality.  With  this  it  is  possible  to 
be  powerful  in  destroying,  but  power- 
less in  founding.  The  world  can  only 
keep  itself  up  with  some  little  aspira- 
tion to  an  ideal  and  love.  There  is 
needed  something  of  that  soft  gentle- 
ness that  Jesus  spread  over  all  he 
touched.  There  is  needed  a  religious 
object,  a  vision,  a  tender  consolation 
for  the  feeble.  A  society  where  no 
one  loves  any  longer,  where  no  one 
adores,  will  not  subsist.  There  can- 
not be  conceived  a  more  false  idea 
than  that  of  a  level  humanity,  if  I 
may  dare  to  call  it  so,  where  there 
should  be  no  subordination,  no  recip- 
rocal ties,  no  chain  between  the  dead 
and  the  living,  no  deference,  no  re- 
spect. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus,  which  -is  but 
a  faith  in  the  ideal,  can  in  a  manner 
be  worked  upon  as  the  necessary  cor- 
rective to  this  kind  of  realistic  crudity 
which  seems  inherent  to  democracy. 
Only  one  thing  can  become  a  mo- 
tive for  serenely  accepting  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  present  world :  it  is  a 
faith  in  an  ideal  kingdom  of  God, 
where  all  existing  injustice  is  re- 
dressed, where  there  is  no  other  no- 
bility than  that  of  duty  accomplished, 
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where  merit  is  appreciated  inverse- 
ly to  the  opinions  of  the  world. 
Equality  and  absolute  right  do  not 
exist  in  nature ;  there  will  always  be 
individuals  who  are  stronger,  more 
handsome,  richer,  more  intelligent, 
more  endowed,  than  the  rest.  But  we 
are  all,  all  of  us,  brothers  in  reason, 
brothers  in  the  face  of  duty,  brothers 
in  the  face  of  God.  Before  this  tri- 
bunal, the  poor  man  who  is  courageous 
and  free  from  envy,  the  simple,  devout 
man,  the  obscure  woman  who  fulfils 
well  her  every-day  task,  are  superior 
to  the  rich  man  who  dazzles  the  world 
by  his  opulence,  and  the  vain  man 
who  fills  the  world  with  his  own 
name.  The  primitive  Christian  im- 
agined that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
going  to  be  soon  made  real.  Alas ! 
he  deceived  himself.  The  earth  still 
remains  a  valley  of  tears ;  the  new 
Jerusalem,  that  was  expected  to  be 
seen  shining  among  the  clouds  of 
heaven  adorned  like  a  bride,  has  not 
come  down  upon  earth.  This  vision 
has  none  the  less  remained  the  great 
consolation  of  humanity.  The  world 
that  we  know  is  a  tissue  of  iniquities, 
and  will  ever  be  so.  Justice  here  be- 
low is  an  impossibility ;  for  it  is  Na- 
ture herself  who  is  cruel,  unjust,  blind, 
immoral.  An  appeal  to  a  final  judge 
rises  from  the  deepest  and  most  legiti- 
mate feeling  of  our  heart. 

"  There  is,  it  is  said,  a  new  school, 
which  treats  fraternity  as  an  old  world's 
tale,  and  will  not  listen  to  justice. 
Surely  we  ought  to  contend  with  all 
our  strength  against  the  ferocious  law 
of  Nature  which  compels  every  being 
to  a  selfish  development,  to  '  strangle, 
in  order  to  live.' 

"  But,  while  we  labor  without  relax- 
ation to  reduce  the  field  of  violence, 
let  us  not  hope  to  realize  a  state  of 
things  where  a  distributive  justice  re- 
garding individuals  shall  not  be  cruelly 


crushed.  Humanity  is  founded  upon 
the  fact  of  property,  which  admits 
no  discussion  touching  the  justice  or 
the  injustice  of  the  origin  of  property. 
The  opinion  of  those  economists  ac- 
cording to  which  riches  represents  a 
recompense  for  some  merit  or  social 
service,  is,  from  the  historian's  point 
of  view,  entirely  erroneous.  Let  us 
venture  to  say  it  aloud,  justice  exists 
only  in  God  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
just  man.  Nothing  will  ever  grant 
us  dispensation  from  resignation  and 
charity.  Love  of  men,  patience,  af- 
fability, gentleness  towards  all  beings, 
even  animals,  —  this  will  always  be  a 
good  and  sure  law.  Strict  right  leads 
always  to  the  abyss,  and  brings  about 
often  a  result  precisely  opposed  to  that 
we  wished  to  obtain.  Political  eco- 
nomy is  a  legitimate  study,  and  one 
of  which  social  philosophy  should  take 
great  account ;  but  we  must  not  ex- 
aggerate its  range.  Its  eternal  counsel, 
'  Make  yourselves  rich,'  becomes,  if 
it  is  not  tempered  by  the  moral  sen- 
timent, an  irony,  and  a  sort  of  impiety. 
There  will  always  be  some  who  are 
poor;  though  we  labor  as  much  as  we 
can  to  diminish  poverty,  it  will  not 
be  suppressed.  Poverty  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  condition  of  human  exist- 
ence. Do  not,  then,  say  to  the  poor 
man  that  he  is  poor  from  his  own 
fault ;  do  not  teach  him  to  free  him- 
self from  poverty  as  from  a  shame. 
Make  him  love  poverty  ;  show  him  its 
nobleness,  its  charm,  its  beauty,  its 
sweetness.  This  was  the  crowning  work 
of  Jesus.  The  exaltation  of  poverty 
was  his  master-stroke ;  in  this,  Francis 
d'Assisi  is  almost  the  only  follower  of 
his  who  has  comprehended  him.  The 
exaggerations  which  mingled  with 
this  great  enthusiasm  for  a  voluntary 
mendicant  life  are  in  our  day  not 
very  dangerous  !  And  what  profound 
truths  do  they  purchase  for  us !  Yes, 
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the  happy  man  is  the  poor  in  spirit ; 
the  freeman  is  he  who  can  detach 
himself  from  things  of  the  earth. 
Poverty,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  the 
beginning  of  virtue.  The  pretended 
independence  of  the  rich  man  is  an 
illusion ;  the  rich  man,  on  the  contrary, 
being  the  least  independent  of  men, 
the  least  fitted  for  truth.  He  depends 
upon  his  riches  ;  his  opinions  and  sen- 
timents are  those  which  belong  to  his 
riches.  There  must  needs  be  rich 
men ;  but  a  society  which  has  for  its 
aim  a  mad  pursuit  of  riches  is  con- 
demned to  powerlessness  and  me- 
diocrity. In  our  days,  to  preach  up 
Simon  Stylites  as  a  model,  who,  with 
one  eye  fixed  upon  heaven,  holds  to 
the  earth  only  by  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
would  be  an  inoffensive  bit  of  madness. 
More  mad  are  those  who  aim  to  make 
people  live  upon  self-interested  hopes ; 
more  blind  are  those  who  imagine 
that  a  people  who  hold  omnipotence  in 
their  hands,  and  who  have  destroyed 
all  the  privileged  classes,  will  stop 
before  the  privileges  of  fortune,  so 
long  as  fortune  in  their  eyes  is  con- 
sidered but  an  equivalent  of  pleasure, 
—  so  long  as  they  see  the  rich,  con- 
sidering their  riches  not  as  imposing 
duties,  but  as  a  simple  right  to  enjoy- 
ment. Egotism,  and  a  greedy  search 
after  pleasures,  can  never  create  any 
thing  durable.  The  political  problem 
is  in  our  time  inseparable  from  the 
social  problem  ;  and  the  social  prob- 
lem is  a  religious  one.  Materialism 
offers  no  basis  for  inequality,  yet  in- 
equality is  necessarily  the  foundation 
of  all  social  organization.  The  ills 
that  no  constitutional  reform  can  ever 
reach  are  innumerable.  The  condition 
of  women  especially  will  overthrow  the 
theories  of  all  those  who  aim  to  estab- 
lish society  upon  the  severity  of  legal 
claims.  The  life  of  the  greater  number 
of  women,  and  of  the  best,  will  be  a  life 


of  tears.  This  is  why  women  feel  that 
Christianity,  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning their  work,  is  still  their  fortress. 

"  Yet  in  this  original  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity we  can  find  teaching,  encour- 
agement, and  examples.  It  is  there 
that  we  must  seek  models  for  free  as- 
sociations outside  of  the  State  ;  it  is 
there  that  we  see  what  happiness  can 
be  produced  by  fraternity,  probity, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  affection 
between  the  two  sexes ;  and,  as  these 
things  are  more  easily  attained  by  the 
poor  than  the  rich,  it  is  there  that  we 
can  learn  to  taste  the  charm  of  the  life 
of  the  poor  man,  —  the  life  of  the 
people  who  live  without  envy  of  the 
rich  or  powerful.  Christianity,  or,  to 
speak  better,  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  con- 
tains thus  the  germ  of  infinite  regen- 
eration. It  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  this,  whenever  we  wish  to  create 
a  reform  in  religion,  just  as  we  must 
return  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
whenever  we  make  a  reform  in  art. 
The  petty  dogmas  of  narrow  ortho- 
doxies, which,  in  turn,  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  honor  of  being 
the  only  Church  of  Jesus,  ought  not 
to  repel  us.  The  time  is  approach- 
ing when  these  rude  chains  will  drop 
away,  —  chains  that  have  been 
wrought  by  barbarous  ages  and  pro- 
fane, ambitious  men,  who  for  centuries 
have  worked  out  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
to  their  own  profit.  The  pride  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  which  is  the  most 
complete  negation  of  the  .gospel  of 
Jesus,  will  soon  be  punished.  The 
eternal  youth  existing  in  the  work  of 
Jesus  will  nourish  again ;  the  ashes 
of  the  saints  will  become  fruitful,  and 
the  bones  of  the  millions  of  martyrs 
who  have  borne  witness  to  the  ideal 
will  recover  life.  Then  will  the  bones 
of  our  sad  world,  now  so  vulgar,  so 
commonplace,  so  faithless,  so  without 
hope  and  without  love,  be  clothed 
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in  flesh ;  we  shall  begin  again  to  be- 
lieve, to  hope,  to  love. 

"  Shall  we  hear  the  joyous  accent  of 
this  new  <  0  filii  et  film  '  ?  Shall 
we  one  day  sing  the  hymn  of  brotherly 
union,  Ecce  quam  lonum  et  quam  ju- 
cundum  hdbitare  fratres  in  unum,  ? 
No  one  can  measure  time ;  more  than 
three  centuries  passed  between  Joa- 
chim de  Flore  and  Luther.  It  is  not  in 
a  few  days  that  a  dead  faith  can  become 
a  principle  of  life,  a  feebleness  grow 
into  strength,  a  grief  become  a  joy. 
Let  us  wait,  and  console  ourselves  for 
the  excommunications  of  the  present 
by  the  hope  of  benedictions  in  the 
future.  Let  us  preserve  carefully 
the  sacred  branch  which  is  to  grow 
green  again.  Let  us  fight  against 
those  who  hope  to  replace  by  selfish 
calculations  of  interest,  the  force 
which  ancient  idealism  gave  to  human- 
ity. We  shall  see  dark  days;  but, 
in  order  that  the  decay  of  one  flower 
shall  become  the  germ  of  another 
flower,  there  is  needed  the  slow  and 
soft  incubation  of  the  snow,  the  pro- 
longed action  of  a  beneficent  winter. 
The  sadness  of  the  evening  is  a  gauge 
for  the  joys  of  the  morning.  The  great 
terror  of  primitive  man  —  a  terror  of 
which  there  is  yet  found  a  trace  in 
the  Vedas  —  was  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
He  asked  each  night  with  uneasiness, 
if  the  fountain  of  life  had  not  disap- 
peared forever.  Experience  has  re-as- 
sured us  with  regard  to  physical  order, 
let  us  trust  the  same  in  amoral  order, 
—  that  the  sun  sets  only  to  rise  more 
beautifully.  There,  is  in  the  bosom  of 
humanity  a  source  of  heat  which  is  not 
ready  to  become  extinct ;  and  though 
it  should  be  proved  that  humanity,  like 
the  sun,  will  one  day  grow  cold,  there 
is  something  which  will  not  die  :  it  is 
the  ideal,  —  always  to  be  perceived, 
understood,  and  loved  in  any  point  of 
space  whatever,  by  any  spirit  and  any 
heart." 


FRENCH  PSEUDONYMES.1 

AMONG  late  publications  in  Paris 
is  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"  Les  Pseudonymes  du  Jour."  The 
law,  in  France,  exacts  a  signature  to 
all  articles  published  in  any  journal  or 
periodical.  This  is  in  a  measure 
evaded  by  the  use  of  an  assumed  name ; 
in  many  cases,  a  mere  mask  to  conceal 
the  real  writer.  A  dictionary,  there- 
fore, that  reveals  the  real  name,  hid- 
den under  these  various  pseudonymes, 
is  a  matter  of  some  convenience,  if 
not  of  interest. 

M.  Joliet  has  spaced  out  his  work 
with  broad  margins,  and  large  type, 
and  repeats  his  few  facts  in  columns 
that  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room ; 
making  a  larger  book  than  is  abso- 
lutely needed.  It  is,  however,  an  en- 
tertaining book,  valuable  for  refer- 
ence. 

He  states  that  a  whole  life  would 
be  required  to  make  a  complete  work 
upon  pseudonymes,  as  there  are  about 
six  hundred  periodicals  in  Paris,  each 
of  which  supports  a  large  staff  of 
writers ;  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  various 
names  assumed.  The  same  name  of- 
ten serves  for  several  \vriters. 

The  author  has  collected  only  the 
most  important  of  these,  such  as  would 
be  useful  in  a  history  of  literature ; 
and  he  connects  with  them  inter- 
esting facts  and  bits  of  biography. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Dominos  Fem- 
inins"  come  many  authors,  known  and 
unknown.  We  give  the  little  sketch 
of  Mad.  Rattazzi,  which  is  brought 
out  in  this  manner,  and  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  method  used. 

a  VICOMTE  D'ALBENS.  —  GAMILLE 
BERNARD.  —  BARON  STOCK.  — Mme.  Ur- 
bain  Rattazzi. 


1  Les  Pseudonymes  du  Jour,  par  Charles  Joliet. 
Paris :  Achille  Faure. 
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"Marie  Studolmine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  late  Minister  of  England 
at  Athens,  and  Letitia  Bonaparte,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  married  in  De- 
cember, 1848,  the  Count  Frederic  de 
Solms,  and  married  again,  February,  1863, 
M.  Urbain  Rattazzi,  our  Italian  minister. 
In  1852,  she  established  herself  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  where  she  published  'Les  Mati- 
nees d'Aix,'  a  weekly  review.  She  signed 
herself  Marie  Bonaparte  Wyse,  and  some- 
times CamUle  Bernard.  Returning  to 
France  in  January,  1864,  she  published, 
between  January  and  October,  1862,  si- 
multaneously, communications  to  the  Paris 
papers,  —  La  Semaine  in  the  '  Constitu- 
tionnel,'  under  the  assumed  name  of  Baron 
Stock,  and  Lettres  Parisiennes  in  the 
'  Pays,'  under  that  of  Vicomte  d'Albens. 
The  works  of  Madame  Rattazzi  are  :  Nice, 
(1855),  La  Reputation  d'une  Femme"  &c. 
&c 

The  pseudonyme,  of  Andre  Leo  is 
taken,  it  seems,  from  the  names  of  the 
two  children,  Andre  and  Leo,  of 
Madame  Champseix,  who  writes  un- 
der this  name. 

Dora  d'  Istria,  who  has  furnished 
articles  for  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  is,  in  fact,  "  Princess  Koltzoff, 
nee  Helene  Ghika" 

The  names  of  the  literary  men  who 
have  assumed  signatures  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  in  several  chapters. 
Many  of  these  rejoice  in  various  pseu- 
donymes.  For  instance,  the  well- 
known  Champfleury  is  itself  an  as- 
sumed name.  It  represents  "Bixiou," 
"  Bloomfield,"  Champfleury,"  "  Mo- 
linchart ; "  the  real  name  being  Jules 
Fleury  Husson. 

A  pleasant  little  family  story  comes 
under  the  heading  of  "  Rene  Le- 
febvre,"  which  is  the  well-known 
pseudonyme  of  M.  Edouard  Labou- 
laye,  or  Edouard  Rene  Lefebvre  de 
la  Boulaye. 

Other  well-known  names  are  thus 
signalized :  such  as  that  of  Pierre 
Veron,  the  redacteur-en-chef  of  the 


"  Charivari,"  who  has  used  the  signa- 
tures of  Neuter,  and  Jean  de  Paris. 
We  have,  too,  the  disguises  of  M. 
Taine,  so  well-known  under  his  own 
signature.  His  pseudonymes  are  F. 
T.  G.,  Frederic  Thomas  Graindorge, 
and  Barnabe  X.  Louis  Enault  has 
written  under  the  name  of  L.  de  Ver- 
mond. 

The  pith  of  the  little  volume  is  ex- 
hausted in  half  an  hour's  reading,  but 
it  remains  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  the  library -table. 


GEORGE  SAND'S  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

MADAM  GEORGE  SAND'S  last  novel, 
"  Malgretout,"  which  appeared  at  first 
in  numbers,  has  now  been  published 
in  a  volume  fry  itself.1  It  has  the 
charm,  usual  in  her  novels,  of  char- 
acter in  her  "  characters."  The  per- 
sonalities whom  we  designate  in  this 
way  in  the  common  run  of  novels 
have  seldom  such  individual  force  as 
belong  to  Madam  Sand's  heroes  and 
heroines ;  indeed,  we  might  find  fault 
with  her  latter  writings,  because  she 
makes  too  close  a  study  of  character, 
analyzing  too  pitilessly,  as  in  her 
novel  just  begun  in  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  "  Cesarine  Dietrich." 
In  Malgretout,  Abel  the  hero,  a  cele- 
brated violinist,  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  heroine  in  his  artistic 
impulses,  and  the  intensity  of  his 
passions.  The  heroine  possesses  an 
enthusiasm  as  deep^  but  it  is  under  the 
control  of  her  reason,  —  a  character 
which  Madam  Sand  finds  a  difficulty 
in  representing  ;  and  she  is  forced  to 
put  some  English  blood  into  her 
heroine's  veins  to  account  for  her  cold 
reserve.  From  the  love  of  these  two, 
she  makes  an  exceedingly  interesting 

*  Malgrdtout.    Paris.    Michel  Levy.    1870. 
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story.  One  of  the  dramatis  personce, 
Mademoiselle  d'Ortora,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
The  words  which  the  author  puts  into 
her  mouth  have  now  a  striking  mean- 
ing. 

"  It  is  only  since  my  twenty-fourth  year 
that  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  object 
of  my  existence.  Until  then,  my  wander- 
ing life  had  pleased  me  ;  but  I  made  this 
reflection,  that  it  could  not  last  forever. 
Beauty  is  not  eternal :  it  had  so  far  only 
served  to  make  me  shine  ;  it  was  time  it 
should  keep  me  upon  the  horizon,  —  this 
beauty,  an  indispensable  power,  whose 
value  I  had  not  yet  fairly  measured.  I 
calculated  its  chances  coldly :  it  might 
continue  from  twenty-five  years  of  age  till 
thirty ;  it  must  inevitably  fade  after  that 
time.  It  was  necessary,  then,  that,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  my  life  should  be  determined, 
and  its  object  fixed. 

This  normal  and  logical  object,  for  me, 
is  not  money  *,  it  is  not  love,  nor  pleasure. 
It  is  the  temple  where  all  these  advan- 
tages are  but  accessories,  necessary,  but 
secondary.  It  is  a  free  position,  brilliant, 
splendid,  supreme.  It  is  all  summed  up 
in  a  word  that  pleases  me,  —  V eclat  I  You 
see  that  I  am  consistent  with  my  part.  I 
wish  to  hold  to  this  brilliant  gift,  possess, 
produce  it  without  effort,  manifest  it 
without  limits.  I  wish,  then,  all  that  it 
promises  and  secures.  I  wish  to  marry  a 
man  who  is  rich,  handsome,  young,  des- 
perately smitten  with  me,  forever  submis- 
sive to  me,  and  bearing,  with  glory  in  the 
world,  a  very  illustrious  name.  I  wish,  too, 
that  he  shall  have  power,  —  that  he  shall 
be  king,  emperor,  at  the  least  heir  pre- 
sumptive or  reigning  prince.  All  my  care 
will  be  applied  henceforth  in  looking  for 
such  a  man  ;  and,  when  I  shall  have  found 
him,  I  am  sure  of  getting  possession  of 
him.  My  education  is  made  for  this  end. 
I  no  longer  run  any  risk  of  not  charming  ; 
I  have  acquired  all  that  my  early  educa- 
tion lacked.  I  have  studied.  I  am  well 
informed,  am  familiar  with  political  science. 
I  know  the  history  of  all  dynasties  and 
all  peoples.  I  know  all  the  arcana  of 
diplomacy,  and  all  the  simple  springs  of 
every  form  of  ambition.  I  know  all  the 


marked  men,  all  the  powerful  women,  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  I  have  taken 
their  exact  measure.  I  dread  none  of 
them.  A  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be 
as  useful  to  a  sovereign  as  I  can  now  be 
to  any  woman  who  asks  my  advice  about 
her  toilette.  I  have  the  air  of  attaching 
great  importance  to  little  things :  no  one 
suspects  the  serious  pre-occupation  that 
absorbs  me ;  but  every  one  will  know  it 
some  day,  when  I  shall  be  queen,  czarina, 
grand-duchess,  president  of  a  republic ; 
for  I  know  well  that  a  great  people  is 
easily  stirred,  and  turns  easily  to  what  is 
new.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  duration 
of  such  a  fever ;  and  if  I  were  president 
to-day,  — were  it  in  America,  —  I  should  be 
sure  of  being  sovereign  to-morrow.  Finally, 
I  wish,  after  having  played  a  brilliant  role 
in  the  world,  to  play  a  glorious  one  in 
history.  I  do  not  wish  to  disappear,  like 
a  common-place  actress,  along  with  my 
youth  and  my  beauty ;  I  wish  for  a  crown 
for  my  white  hairs :  one  can  appear 
always  beautiful,  so  long  as  one  dazzles 
with  a  crown.  I  like  to  experience 
great  struggles,  great  perils :  the  scaffold 
even,  has  a  fascination  for  me.  I  shall 
never  accept  exile.  I  shall  never  fly :  they 
will  not  catch  me  on  the  road  to  Varen- 
nes,  not  me  1  I  shall  not  lose  my  mind  in 
disaster.  I  shall  brave  the  most  tragic 
of  destinies.  I  will  fight  face  to  face  with 
this  lion  people  :  it  shall  not  force  me  to 
lower  my  eyes ;  and  I  swear  to  you,  that 
more  than  once  I  shall  know  how  to  bring 
it  to  lie  in  chains  at  my  feet.  After  this, 
let  it  awaken  ;  let  it  weary  of  me  ;  let  it 
bear  my  head  *on  the  point  of  a  lance ! 
that  will  be  the  supreme  day  of  my  glory, 
and  my  pale  face  crowned,  —  once  more, 
—  by  martyrdom  shall  remain  forever 
engraved  upon  the  memory  of  men  ! " 


GINX'S  BABY. 

ONE  might  suppose  this  pretty  lit- 
tle book  1  to  be  some  nursery-tale,  or 
manual  of  advice  to  mothers.  Once 

1  Ginx's  Baby  ;  his  Birth  and  other  Misfor- 
tunes. Strahan  &  Co.,  London.  1870. 
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open  the  book  and  read  it,  and  one 
cannot  leave  it  until  it  is  finished,  so 
engrossing  is  it  in  interest.  It  is 
witty  and  pointed,  dealing  in  turn 
with  many  forms  of  abuse  and  mis- 
management in  State  and  Church. 
It  treats  fearlessly  cant,  sectarianism, 
and  false  philanthropy,  having  no 
tinge  of  either  in  its  composition. 

It  describes  the  attempts  of  one 
and  another  institution,  each  strong 
in  the  belief  of  its  own  power,  and 
feeling  itself  the  only  one  capable  of 
doing  Ginx's  baby  any  bodily  or  spir- 
itual good.  Between  these  conflict- 
ing bodies,  the  poor  baby  is  like  a 
football  kicked  by  a  crowd  of  school- 
boys, who  finally  weary  of  their  con- 
test, and  it  falls  unheeded  to  the 
ground. 

The  story  which  serves  as  a  frame 
for  so  much  humor,  plain-speaking, 
and  common-sense,  is  briefly  this : 
Ginx,  a  navvy,  is  blessed  already,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  with 
twelve  children.  "The  name  of  the 
father  of  Ginx's  baby  was  Ginx.  By 
a  not  unexceptional  coincidence,  the 
mother  was  Mrs.  Ginx."  "  The  gen- 
der of  Ginx's  baby  was  masculine." 
Mrs.  Ginx  having  at  intervals  borne 
her  husband  a  "  triplet,"  then  a  quar- 
tet, and  at  other  times  single  children 
up  to  the  number  of  twelve,  "  Ginx 
affectionately  but  firmly  begged  that 
his  wife  would  consider  her  family 
ways,  since,  in  all  conscience,  he  had 
fairly  earned  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them ; 
and  frankly  gave  her  notice,  that,  as 
his  utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  main- 
tain their  existing  family,  if  she  ven- 
tured to  present  him  with  any  more, 
— either  single,  or  twins,  or  triplets,  or 
otherwise,  —  he  would  most  assuredly 
drown  him  or  her  or  them  in  the 
water  -  butt,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences." "  Convinced  that  another 


infant-straw  would  break  his  back, 
Ginx  calmly  proposed  to  disconcert 
physical,  moral,  and  legal  relations 
by  drowning  the  straw.  Mrs.  Ginx, 
clinging  to  Number  Twelve,  listened 
aghast."  "  In  eighteen  months,  not- 
withstanding resolves,  menaces,  and 
prophecies,  Ginx's  baby  was  born. 
Ginx  fixed  his  determination  by  much 
thought  and  a  little  extra  drinking. 
He  argued  thus  :  he  wouldn't  go  on 
the  parish  ;  he  couldn't  keep  another 
youngster,  to  save  his  life  ;  he  never 
had  taken  charity,  and  never  would. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  with  it  but 
drown  it."  He  starts,  and  first  meets 
a  police-officer,  who,  with  much  pom- 
posity, informs  him  that  he  is  bound 
"  by  law  to  keep  it  alive."  As  he, 
however,  declines  to  assist  him  in 
taking  care  of  it,  "  Ginx  prepares  to 
bolt,  amid  fresh  screams  from  the 
chorus."  He  is  now  stopped  by  a 
philosopher,  who  says,  "  I  understand 
you  to  say  this  is  your  thirteenth 
child.  How  came  you  to  have  so 
many  ?  "  After  much  argument,  in- 
tended by  the  philosopher  to  prove 
the  impropriety  of  Ginx's  proceed- 
ings, which  is  ended  on  Ginx's  part 
by  his  starting  off  again,  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  crowd  now  collected 
centres  on  him,  he  meets  a  man 
who  offers  to  take  the  child  and  keep 
it.  This  Ginx  readily  agrees  to,  and 
departs.  Now  the  troubles  of  Ginx's 
baby  begin.  After  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  its  convent  life,  and  baptism 
by  the  name  of  Ambrosius,  we  see 
how  the  child  is  recovered  by  the 
agent  of  the  "  Protestant  Detectoral 
Association,"  from  the  "  claws  of  the 
Great  Dragon,"  as  he  feelingly  words 
it,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
highly  -  respectable  Protestant  body. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  much  ill 
feeling  ;  the  Protestants  having  united 
in  a  body  against  the  Catholic  adop- 
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tion  of  the  infant,  only  to  wrangle 
among  themselves,  after  receiving  it, 
as  to  which  denomination  shall  have 
the  education  of  it.  A  meeting  of 
the  Protestant  sects  is  held  in  the 
Philopragmon  Hall.  After  much 
quarrelling,  all  at  length  unite,  and 
a  committee  is  chosen,  called  "  The 
Branch  Committee  of  the  Protestant 
Detectoral  Union,  for  promoting  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
Ginx's  Baby."  After  many  ups  and 
downs,  the  money  obtained  for  the 
support  of  the  child  being  all  spent  by 
the  committee,  the  people  who  have 
him  in  charge,  not  being  paid,  leave 
him  on  the  sidewalk. 

Thus  ended  what  charity  and  re- 
ligion, under  the  name  of  the  "  Pro- 
testant Detectoral  Association,"  had 
pretended  to  do  for  the  baby.  All 
united  in  washing  their  hands  of  it. 
"  There  were  in  the  country  fifty 
thousand  reverend  gentlemen  of  every 
tincture  of  religious  opinion,  who 
might  ply  him  with  their  various 
theories,  yet  few  of  them  would  be 
contented  unless  they  could  seize  him 
while  his  young  nature  was  plastic, 
and  try  to  imprint  on  immortal  clay 
the  trade-mark  of  some  human  inven- 
tion." Thrown  thus  into  the  street, 
he  is  picked  up,  and  carried  to  the 
parish  workhouse,  that  fearful  sub- 
stitute for  a  home.  Here  the  ques- 
tion of  his  belonging  to  the  Parish  of 
St.  Bartimeus  being  raised  and  doubt- 
ed, he  is  almost  starved  legally;  but 
illegally,  and  with  some  human  feel- 
ing, the  master  feeds  him,  though  the 
board  does  not  countenance  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  each  time  however,  "  he  fed 
him,  saying,"  "Now, youngster, this  is 
without  prejudice;  remember,  I  give 
you  due  notice,  without  prejudice.". 
When  the  Board  of  Guardians  meet 
to  examine  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  child  was  found,  and  brought 


to  the  workhouse,  one  of  them, 
Stirk,  asks,  "  What's  his  pedi- 
gree?" This  brutal  joke  was  well 
received  by  the  Board.  "His  pedi- 
gree," answered  the  half-wit  in  whose 
care  the  boy  was  put  by  the  matron, 
"  goes  back  for  three  hundred  years. 
Parients  unknown  by  name,  but  got 
by  Misery  out  o'  Starvashun.  The 
line  began  with  Poverty  out  o'  Lazi- 
ness in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The 
breed  has  been  a  large  un',  wotever  you 
thinks  of  the  quality."  This  dis- 
gusts the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
Board,  which,  being  placed  in  charge 
of  paupers,  feels  them  to  be  its  natural 
enemies. 

After  a  terrible  course  of  starva- 
tion, diet,  and  sickness,  the  parentage 
of  the  child  is  ascertained;  and  it  is 
restored  to  its  parents,  who  feel  no 
pleasure,  but  much  annoyance,  at  the 
prospect  of  another  mouth  to  feed. 
Ginx,  who  is  about  to  emigrate,  de- 
cides a  second  time  to  leave  the  un- 
fortunate child  to  the  public  care,  and 
chooses,  this  time,  the  steps  of  a  club 
as  a  convenient  spot.  Here  he  is  the 
occasion  of  some  amusement  and  ar- 
gument, which  results  in  his  being 
allowed  to  remain.  Meanwhile,  he 
is  the  object  of  much  lively  discus- 
sion, and  some  display  of  philanthro- 
py, amounting  in  the  end,  as  too 
often,  merely  to  talk. 

The  Church,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant ;  the  various  institutions  intended 
by  a  maternal  government  for  the 
destitute ;  the  state,  as  represented  by 
cabinet  minister  and  members  of  par- 
liament ;  the  philanthropists  and  phi- 
losophers, —  after  examining  the  case, 
do  as  the  priest  and  Levite  in  Jesus' 
story  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  "  pass 
by  on  the  other  side,"  not  thinking 
of  what  the  same  great  Teacher  said 
in  another  place,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
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unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  "  Every 
day  through  this  healthy  country, 
there  are  men  and  women  busy  mar- 
ring the  little  images  of  God,  that  are 
by  and  by  to  be  part  of  its  public  ; 
shadowing  young  spirits,  repressing 
the  energy,  sapping  their  vigor  or 
failing  to  make  it  up,  corrupting 
their  nature  by  foul  associations,  mor- 
al and  physical.  Some  are  doing  it 
by  special  license  of  the  Devil,  others 
by  act  of  parliament,  others  by  neg- 
ligence or  niggardliness.  Could  you 
teach  or  force  these  people,  many  un- 
consciously engaged  in  the  vile  work, 
and  throw 'around  a  helpless  genera- 
tion influences  and  a  care  more  akin 
to  your  own  home  ideal,  would  not 
your  labor  and  sacrifice  be  a  God- 
work  ?  'Tis  by  feeling  and  enjoining 
everywhere  the  need  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  this,  that  you,  0  all-powerful 
woman  !  can  carry  your  will  into  the 
play  of  economic  and  social  reform." 

Ginx's  baby,  now  a  man  grown, 
without  care  or  education,  having 
never  been  taught  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  yields  to 
temptation,  and  becomes  a  thief. 
Natural  sequence  of  events :  neglect, 
ill-treatment,  and  bad  example  have 
all  had  their  influence,  without  any 
good  teaching  to  counteract  their  ef- 
fect. "  Your  dirtiest  British  youngster 
is  hedged  around  with  principles  of 
an  inviolable  liberty  and  rights  of 
habeas  corpus.  You  let  his  father 
and  mother,  or  any  one  who  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  looking  after  him, 
mould  him  in  his  years  of  tenderness 
as  they  please.  Yet  I  may  prove  to 
you  that  this  being,  whom  you  treat 
like  a  dog  at  a  fair,  never  had  a  day's 
—  no,  nor  an  hour's  —  contact  with 
goodness,  purity,  truth,  or  even  hu- 
man kindness,  —  never  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  any  thing  better. 


What  right,  then,  have  you  to  hunt 
him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  kick  him, 
and  whip  him,  and  fetter  him,  and 
hang  him,  by  expensive  machinery, 
when  you  have  done  nothing  to  teach 
him  any  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen." 

A  melancholy  comment  on  such  a 
satire  as  this,  is  the  announcement 
last  month,  that  a  woman  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  England 
for  the  murder  of  forty-two  infants, 
who  had  been  "  farmed  out  "  to  her. 

England  cannol,  with  all  her  pow- 
er, force  free-trade  down  other  na- 
tions' throats  without  their  consent. 
She  must,  therefore,  to  remedy  the 
difficulty,  give  of  her  super-abundant 
population,  and  so  change  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  there  and  here.  We 
need  all  she  can  send  us.  She 
must  part  with  her  children,  to  whom 
she  has  acted  but  a  step-mother's 
part. 

That  pseudo-Turk,  Azamet-Batuk, 
so  noted  for  his  satire,  the  corre- 
spondent of  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
argued  some  time  since,  "that  the 
super- abundance  of  children  and  nov- 
els militates  against  the  prosperity 
of  England."  "  The  Nation"  says  he 
"makes  manifest  with  the  utmost 
good  nature,  and  with  much  humor 
and  wit,  his  entire  contempt  for  the 
modesty,  and  the  talk  of  modesty,  of 
the  women  who  go  to  see  Schneider; 
for  the  dignity  of  British  statesman- 
ship ;  for  the  piety  of  British  religious 
people;  for  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  people  who  have  had  English  edu- 
cation in  their  hands ;  for  the  truly 
British  hatred  of  shams  which  must 
have  actuated  Overend,  Gurney,  & 
Co. ;  for  the  comparative  honesty  and 
happiness  of  the  British  tramp  and  a 
wooden-shoed  slave  of  France ;  in 
short,  for  every  humbug  in  England." 
There  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things 
shown  by  the  story  of  Ginx's  Baby's 
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birth  and  other  misfortunes,  ending, 
at  last,  in  suicide.  He  is  but  the  rep- 
resentative of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  born  under  laws  that 
crush,  from  the  very  outset,  their 
every  chance  of  happiness,  and  turn 
them  into  a  curse,  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing, to  mankind. 

The  author  has,  in  his  peculiarly 
sharp  and  able  way  of  putting  truths, 
shown  more  originality  of  thought, 
good  judgment,  and  sound  observa- 
tion, than  a  host  of  writers  on  the 
subjects  he  treats  so  cleverly.  He 
strikes  all  in  turn,  from  the  gin-seller 
in  the  filthy  streets  of  London,  to  her 
Majesty's  government.  He  points  out 
disease  lurking  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment house,  and  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient management  in  high  places. 
He  cuts  the  gordian  knot,  which 
many  hard  thinkers  have  spent  years 
in  tugging  at,  with  his  keen  satire 
and  forcible  statements.  He  is  often 
humorous,  but  never  flippant ;  show- 
ing a  tender  feeling  for  the  poor. 
This  is  his  closing  sentence:  "Phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  politicians, 
Papists,  and  Protestants,  poor-law 
ministers,  and  parish-officers,  while 
you  have  been  theorizing  and  dis- 
cussing, debating,  wrangling,  legis- 
lating, and  administering, —  Good 
God!  gentlemen,  between  you  all, 
where  has  Ginx's  baby  gone  to  ?  " 


APPLETON'S   ANNUAL   CYCLOPAE- 
DIA. 

"THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLO- 
PAEDIA "  itself  was  published  too  long 
ago  to  have  its  merits  chronicled  in 
these  pages,  although  they  were  prop- 
erly recognized  in  "  The  Examiner," 
whose  name  we  inherit  and  bear.  But, 
as  the  years  go  by,  we,  with  all  who 


have  occasion  to  use  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, find  additional  reason  to  prize 
it  as  a  compendious,  accurate,  and 
modern  authority.  The  original  six- 
teen volumes  remain,  for  this  purpose, 
the  most  convenient  vade  mecum 
which  the  American  reader  or  stu- 
dent .can  have  at  his  elbow.  "  The 
Annual  Supplements  "  to  this  work, 
in  volumes  of  about  the  same  size 
of  those  of  the  original  series,  are  of 
scarcely  less  value,  although  in 
another  way.  They  preserve  for  us, 
while  they  bring  them  to  us  at  the 
time  that  they  are  wanted,  the  facts, 
the  documents,  the  statistics,  of  the 
year  just  past.  Before  the  events  of 
the  world  have  crystallized  them- 
selves into  history,  although  they 
have  slipped  out  of  the  grasp  of 
the  newspapers,  there  is  a  time 
when  we  sometimes  look  round  for 
data  with  regard  to  them,  with 
trouble,  if  not  in  vain.  These  vol- 
umes, better  than  any  of  the  old 
"Annual  Registers,"  as  we.  recall 
them,  bring  together,  year  by  year, 
in  a  very  convenient  form,  with  good 
indexes  for  reference,  the  "Record 
of  Progress'7  of  the  year.  In  the 
volume  now  before  us,1  the  historical 
accounts  of  affairs  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  Spain,  w^l  brought  up  to  the 
first  months  of  this  year,  with  the 
official  and  other  documents  carefully 
set  forth,  are  a  most  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  great  struggle  now 
going  on.  Besides  articles  like  these, 
we  have  summaries  of  the  geographi- 
cal, astronomical,  and  other  scientific 
efforts  and  discoveries  for  the  year ;  a 
good  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  legislative  and 
other  action  of  the  several  States,  with 
the  current  history  of  foreign  coun- 


1 "  The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and 
Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  1869. 
Vol.  ix.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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tries;  a  re  view  of  literature  and  literary 
progress  for  the  year ;  and  sufficient 
obituary  notices  of  all  leading  men 
who  have  died  as  it  passed.  These 
things,  with  others,  make  it,  not  only 
a  valuable  book  of  reference,  but 
varied,  useful,  and  agreeable  reading. 


ARTHUR    HELPS. 

WE  doubt  if  what  is  called  "  the 
public,"  either  in  England  or  Ameri- 
ca, apprehends  the  increasing  power 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps's  writings.  We 
even  doubt  if  he  apprehends  it  him- 
self. His  first  books  were  conversa- 
tional essays,  of  exactly  the  kind  that 
noisy  men,  who  think  they  are  men  of 
affairs,  say  are  "  not  practical."  But 
they  contain  suggestions  which  be- 
come tremendously  practical  before  the 
world  has  done  with  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  Mr.  Helps  has 
for  many  years  been  in  immediate  of- 
ficial connection  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  of  his  time 
of  every  party.  For  this  reason,  or 
for  some  reason,  every  new  book  of  his 
makes  more  distinct  allusion  than 
those  before  to  some  of  the  essential 
questions  of  the  day.  .Perhaps  these 
are  not  questions  discussed  in  the 
weekly  newspapers  or  in  Parliament ; 
but  Parliament  and  the  weekly  news- 
papers do  not  always  find  out  what 
the  essential  questions  are. 

Realmah,  for  instance,  in  machinery 
which  creaks  a  very  little,  opens  up 
manfully  the  question  whether  Great 
Britain  should,  or  should  not,  retain 
Gibraltar,  and  decides  that  Gibraltar 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  How  would 
it  answer,  without  giving  Gibraltar, 
Metz,  Strasbourg,  and  the  fortresses  of 
the  Dardanelles,  to  any  power  in  par- 
ticular, to  give  them  to  a  Commission 


appointed  by  the  "  United  States  of 
Europe,"  even  if  those  States  could  not 
unite  for  any  thing  else  ?  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  Mr.  Helps's  suggestion :  it 
is  our  own  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  next  European  Congress. 

In  "  Casimir  Maremma,"  *  he  gets 
hold  of  a  question  of  immense  interest 
for  young  Englishmen,  and  for  young 
Americans  too.  When  a  young  man 
of  fortune  leaves  the  university,  why 
does  he  go  round  grumbling  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do  ?  Why  does  he 
not  organize  Emigration,  as  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades  did,  and  Isocrates 
and  Alcibiades,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
John  Winthrop  and  George  Calvert  ? 
That  is  what  a  young  Norman  or  Sax- 
on is  made  for.  Casimir  Maremma 
undertakes  this  task,  though  only  half 
his  blood  is  Norman  and  Saxon.  How 
he  will  succeed,  we  shall  know  when 
we  have  another  volume. 

Mr.  Helps  conceives  the  most  ad- 
mirable situations  and  dramatic  turns 
for  his  stories ;  but  he  fails  to  be  a 
good  story-teller,  because  he  murders 
his  infants  at  their  birth.  That  is, 
instead  of  leading  on  the  perplexity  of 
the  plot  for  a  volume,  as  Charles 
Keade  would  do,  or  Mr.  Dickens,  he 
takes  compassion  on  the  reader  im- 
mediately, as  Nick  Bottom  might  do ; 
and  the  anxiety  is  no  sooner  created 
than  it  is  relieved.  Casimir  Maremma, 
for  instance,  appears  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  a  machinist  working  in  a 
shop  at  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
of  a  kid-gloved  gentleman  at  the 
Queen's  Drawing-Boom,  the  same  da}'. 
Nobody  knows  that  he  is  regularly 
leading  these  two  lives.  The  concep- 
tion is  a  capital  one.  It  is  a  pity  no 
young  man  of  spirit  and  character 
really  tries  it.  But,  no  sooner  is  that 
bright  suggestion  of  a  plot  made, 

1  Casimir  Maremma.  By  the  author  of  Friends 
in  Council.  Boston:  Roberta  Brothers.  1870. 
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which  the  skilful  reader  supposes  is  to 
run  through  the  book,  than  Mr.  Helps 
tires  of  it,  as  Shakspeare  did  of  Mer- 
cutio,  washes  his  hero's  hands,  and  he 
is  a  workman  no  longer.  So  of  four 
or  five  other  plots  in  the  book.  There 
are  enough  of  them  to  make  the  for- 
tune of  five  or  six  magazine  serials. 

But,  whether  it  is  dramatic  or  not, 
Casimir  Maremma  is  a  book  which 
will  be  read,  nay,  studied,  by  all  the 
thoughtful  young  men  in  England 
and  America  who  expect  to  be  govern- 
ing those  countries  ten  years  hence ; 
nay,  by  the  thoughtful  young  women 
too,  who  expect  the  same  thing.  It 
is  all  alive  with  bright  suggestions 
which  the  stupidest  of  us  may  carry 
into  immediate  action.  And  yet  it 
traces  out  the  threads,  untangles  the 
snarls,  and  analyzes  hidden  causes 
with  a  refinement  of  alchemy  which 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
most  critical.  All  this  time,  there  is 
movement  and  vigor  enough  to  start 
the  young  Miltiades.  Happy  he,  if 
he  be  an  American,  and  can  create 
a  new  State,  without  going  into  ex- 
ile! 

Mr.  Helps  has  such  an  honest,  and, 
as  it  were,  unpremeditated  way  of 
coming  upon  his  own  ideas,  and  of 
laying  them  freshly  before  the  reader, 
that  he  at  once  establishes  amicable 
relations  with  his  critic,  and  produces 
a  disposition  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
view  of  a  subject.  Some  authors, 
of  perhaps  greater  power  than  he,  fail 
to  persuade  or  convince,  not  for  want 
of  strength  in  their  arguments,  but, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  because  of 
too  much  strength  in  them ;  they 
come  at  us,  to  use  a  rulgar  phrase, 
"hammer  and  tjngs,"  and  frighten 
or  provoke  us  into  an  antagonistic 
position.  But  the  almost  cloying 
mildness  of  Mr.  Helps  allows  him  to 
spread  out  his  entire  subject,  before 


the  reader  is  quite  aware  that  he  is 
doing  more  than  going  through  a 
friendly  greeting.  His  errand  is  un- 
folded while  he  is  apparently  continu- 
ing his  good-natured  inquiries  about 
your  health.  On  looking  the  matter 
over,  you  find  that  he  has  given  you 
the  result  of  long  and  deep  thought, 
and  spoken  eloquent  words,  especially 
when  he  is  upon  some  reformatory 
topic;  for  Mr.  Helps,  although  *so 
gentle,  is  a  very  searching  reformer. 
He  returns  with  quiet  pertinacity 
again  and  again  to  the  charge  against 
great  and  small  abuses,  and  must  set 
many  people  thinking  about  them, 
from  whose  thinking  successful  action 
will  some  day  arise. 

"  Companions  of  my  Solitude  " 1 
consists  of  desultory  essays,  some  of 
them  prepared  many  years  ago,  bear- 
ing date,  indeed,  of  1850 :  but  most 
of  these  pages  read  as  well,  and  with 
as  much  point,  as  they  could  have 
done  when  fresh;  for  they  are  of 
general  application,  and  are  truths 
not  only  for  the  times,  but  for  all 
times.  The  individuality  of  the 
author  is,  as  we  have  said,  perceptible 
in  all  he  writes.  His  faults  of  style 
cling  as  closely  to  him  as  his  virtues. 
His  occasional  want  of  concentration, 
as  opposed  to  an  unusual  degree  of  it 
at  other  times,  presents  an  unpleasant 
contrast ;  while  his  careless  profusion 
of  prepositions,  and  sudden  pulling 
up  with  them  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, jar  upon  the  critical  taste. 
Whether  these  peculiarities  are  re- 
tained to  heighten  the  author's  per- 
sonality, or  fall  unnoticed  from  his 
pen,  they  are  blemishes  worth  remov- 
ing. 

In  all  of  his  books,  there  is  a  quaint 
formality  not  unattractive  ;  and  read- 
ing one  of  them  is  like  walking  in  an 

1  Companions  of  my  Solitude.  By  Arthur 
Helps.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros.  1870. 
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old-fashioned  garden,  —  the  thoughts 
and  the  plants  are  arranged  with  a 
certain  primness  and  stiff  regularity ; 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  sweet- 
smelling  and  bright-colored  flowers ; 
while  among  the  time-honored  pinks 
and  roses  there  blossom  occasional 
exotics,  whose  presence  tells  of  the 
far  countries  over  which  the  owner 
has  travelled,  and  of  the  universality 
of  his  perceptions  of  beauty.  As  for 
the  principal  topics  on  which  this 
volume  treats,  "  the  great  sin  of  great 
cities,"  the  crying  necessity  for  re- 
forms, and  the  propriety  of  providing 
wisely  for  the  healthful  recreation  of 
the  people,  —  these  are  all  matters 
worthy  of  as  much  attention  as  they 
can  obtain  :  they  call  imperatively  for 
the  united  efforts  of  thinkers  and 
workers,  of  philanthropists  and  states- 
men, of  men  and  women. 

A  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Helps 
says  is  only  the  natural  .expression  of 
those  reveries  which  occur  in  the 
pauses  of  busy  life,  and  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  our  working 
moods  that  the  softened  hush  of  twi- 
light bears  to  the  rushing  activities 
of  mid-day.  We  all  theorize  and 
philosophize  a  little  in  these  silent  sea- 
sons ;  but  most  people  say  little  about 
them  :  and  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  apt 
to  be  profitable,  when  some  one 
catches  these  flying  fancies,  and  puts 
them  into  comely  and  permanent 
form.  We  attach  importance  to  them 
when  they  come  back  to  us  in  terse 
expressions  and  graceful  phrases. 
We  admire  them  when  they  appear 
draped  in  eloquence,  and  smile  when 
they  assume  the  form  of  quaint  sug- 
gestions or  comic  summaries.  Mr. 
Helps  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  cos- 
tuming in  this  way  ;  and,  while  intro- 
ducing to  our  notice  many  thoughts 
altogether  his  own,  gratifies  our  self- 
love  by  frequently  admitting  into  his 


ranks  ideas  which  must  have  occurred 
to  almost  everybody,  but  which  gain 
much  by  the  adornments  which  his 
skill  has  given  them.  M.  j.  M.  s. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

FOR  the  convenience  of  the  Stewards 
of  Book  Clubs,  and  other  purchasers 
who  want  to  buy  books  as  soon  as  they 
are  published,  if  they  are  going  to  buy 
them  at  all,  we  resume  our  monthly 
list  of  the  books  best  worth  purchase 
by  general  readers.  To  many  of  these, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  allude  again. 

HANS  ANDERSEN.  Houghton  & 
Co.  are  going  on  regularly  with  their 
uniform  edition  of  Andersen's  novels 
and  stories.  16mo.  $1.50  each  vol- 
ume. 

BRAZIL.  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  of  Brazil.  1  vol.  8vo. 
$5.00.  Fields  &  Osgood,  Boston. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Agassiz' 
"  Journey  in  Brazil,"  embodying  the 
scientific  results  of  that  journey  and 
of  a  later  expedition. 

ABBEYS,  CASTLES,  AND  ANCIENT 
HALLS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
ByJohnTimbs.  2  vols.  16mo.  $3.50. 

BEECHER'S  SERMONS.  A  third  se- 
ries of  H.  W.  Beecher's  sermons. 
From  verbatim  reports  by  T.  J.  Ellin- 
wood.  Svo.  $2.50.  New  York,  J. 
B.  Ford  &  Co. 

FROUDE'S  great  history  is  now  com- 
pleted in  the  American  edition,  by  the 
publication  of  the  twelfth  volume. 
$15.00  for  the  set.  Charles  Scribner, 
New  York. 

CHARLES  DICKENS.  A  Sketch  of 
his  Life  and  Works.  By  Fred.  B.  Per- 
kins. New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons.  This  little  book  contains  a  very 
curious  review  of  the  steady  growth  of 
Dickens's  reputation  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  brings  together  the  details  of 
his  life,  about  which  every  one  is  ask- 
ing. Nothing  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  than  the  early  reviews  of  his 
books,  before  his  reputation  had  been 
won. 

GEORGE  SAND'S  NOVELS.  Mau- 
prat,  Antonia,  and  Monsieur  Syl- 
vestre.  Translated  into  English. 
Eoberts  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50  each. 
These  translations,  all  well  made,  as 
we  have  already  suggested  in  our 
notice  of  Mauprat,  although  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  are  of  those  novels  of 
Madame  Dudevant  which  are  unex- 
ceptionable for  American  readers. 

DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  wonderful  translation, 
'only  accessible  till  now  in  the  original 
costly  edition,  is  republished  by  Fields 
&  Osgood  in  three  handsome  and  con- 
venient volumes.  16mo.  $6.00. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE. By  Arthur  Gilman.  16mo. 
$1.00.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A  handy  book  of  reference  for  every 
one,  and  very  valuable  to  young  people 
beginning  to  read  and  think  for  them- 
selves. 

HERBERT  (LORD  E.).  History  of 
England  under  Henry  VIII.  London. 
Five  shillings. 

LUCK  OF  EOARING  CAMP.  16mo. 
$1.50.  Fields  &  Osgood,  Boston. 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  established  his 
reputation  as  the  first  of  the  short 
story  tellers  of  America.  Here  is  a 
collection  of  his  little  sketches,  which 
will  make  you  cry  your  eyes  out  some- 
times, and  again  make  you  scream 
with  laughing.  They  will  call  atten- 
tion to  his  admirable  magazine,  "  The 
Overland  Monthly,"  published  regu- 
larly in  San  Francisco. 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  Harpers, 
New  York.  This  has  been  called  by 
judges  with  whom  we  do  not  agree  the 
best  novel  of  the  year.  People  who 


begin  it  will  read  it  through.  8vo. 
Six  shillings. 

Co  -  OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE. 
London. 

PRENTICE  AN  A;  or,  Wit  and  Humor 
in  Paragraphs.  By  Geo.  D.  Prentice ; 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
author  by  G.W.  Griffin.  12mo.  $1.50. 
Claxton,  Eemsen  &  Haffelfinger. 
Philadelphia. 

PRES SENSE  E.  The  Early  Years 
of  Christianity.  A  new  edition  of 
this  suggestive  and  useful  book.  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

PRINCES  OF  ART.  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Engravers.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mrs.  Urbino.  12mo. 
$2.00.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
These  sketches  are  simply  written, 
fully  illustrated,  and  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. 

EGBERT  FALCONER.  By  George 
MacDonald.  12mo.  $1.75.  A.  K. 
Loring,  Boston.  Remarkable  as  all 
MacDonald's  books  are,  this  seems  to 
engage  and  hold  interest  as  none  of 
them  have  done.  Thoughtful  people, 
young  and  old,  read  it  to  remember  it 
and  profit  by  it. 

A  WAKING  MAN'S  LIFE.  By  Dr. 
F.  Mason.  12mo.  $2.00.  Oakley, 
Mason,  &  Co.  A  very  curious  me- 
moir by  this  distinguished  Christian 
Missionary.  Starting  from  Old  York, 
as  Constantine  did  before  him,  he  has 
traversed  all  four  Continents,  with  re- 
sults which  are  worth  knowing. 

JOHN  EUSKIN.  Lectures  on  Art, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  Hilary  term,  1870.  12mo. 
$1.00.  New  York,  MacMillan  & 
Co.,  and  John  Wiley  &  Co.  These 
are  admirable  statements  of  the  first 
importance.  That  the  "  graduate  of 
Oxford,"  as  in  early  days  Mr.  Eus- 
kin  called  himself,  should  now  be 
called  to  this  fine  art  professorship 
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is  one  of  the  fit  things.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  position  puts  just  the 
right  curb  on  his  enthusiasm ;  and  no 
careful  reader  can  afford  to  miss  these 
criticisms,  either  on  art  or  society. 

.  ROB  ROY  on  The  Jordan,  Nile,  Red 
Sea,  and  Gennesareth.  A  Canoe  Cruise. 
By  J.  MacGregor.  12mo.  $2.50.  New 
York,  Harpers.  Another  of  these 
pleasant  "  canoe  stories."  As  a  con- 
tribution to  geography,  of  no  great  ac- 
count; but  a  wide-awake  Sunday- 
school  teacher  would  find  it  interested 
to  good  purpose  a  class  of  adventurous 
boys. 

We  cannot  yet  speak  of 

BENJAMIN  S.  G.  W.  The  Choice  of 
Paris.  16mo.  $1.25.  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton,  New  York. 

CORNHILL  STORIES.  A.  K.  Loring. 
Boston. 

THE  LAWS  GF  DISCURSIVE 
THOUGHT.  By  Dr.  McCosh.  16mo. 
$1.25.  Robert  Carter.  New  York. 

MISUNDERSTOOD.  By  Florence 
Montgomery.  A.  D.  Randolph. 

And  for  other  recent  publications, 
we  must  refer  to  the  full  announce- 
ments of  the  publishers  in  our  adver- 
tising pages. 


NOTE  :    GEO.  D.  PRENTICE  AND 
SHADRACH  PENN. 

BELLEVILLE,  ILL.,  Sept.  12,  1870. 

To  Publishers  of  Old  and  New, — 
A  friend  sent  me  your  Journal  of  June, 
1870.  In  it  is  an  article  about  "  Geo. 
D.  Prentice  and  Kentucky  Thirty-five 
Years  Ago.'7  Erroneous  reference  (in 
some  particulars)  is  therein  made  to  the 
late  Shadrach  Penn,  my  father.  He 
was  publisher  of  "The  Advertiser," 


antagonistic  to  "  The  Journal,"  and  in 
its  columns  frequently  denounced  the 
late  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  and  set  forth  in- 
formation derived  from  others,  and  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Prentice,  as  an  editor 
in  Kentucky.  Some  of  the  statements 
from  others  about  Mr.  Prentice  and 
his  career  in  Connecticut  and  other 
Eastern  States  may  have  been  from 
prejudiced  parties;  but  my  father 
thought  they  were  gentlemen  of  vera- 
city. In  editorial  warfare,  my  father 
aimed  to  use  facts  as  legitimate  wea- 
pons ;  and,  though  he  may  have  been 
misled  in  some  instances,  this  was  his 
line  of  conduct  generally.  His  style 
was  fearless,  not  sugar-coated  towards 
political  opponents,  when  dealing  with 
what  he  considered  their  defects. 

The  editorial  contest  with  Mr. 
Prentice  was  long,  and  ceased  only 
after  my  father  became  a  resident  of 
Missouri.  My  father  retired  from 
"The  Advertiser"  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement with  partners  in  Kentucky, 
in  1841,  and  started  "The  Reporter" 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  December,  1841. 
His  course  editorially  was  similar  in 
"  The  Reporter  "  to  that  in  "  The  Ad- 
vertiser ; "  but  his  references  to  the 
late  Geo.  D.  Prentice  were  not  then 
frequent. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  fallen  into  error  in 
saying  that  my  father  sought  Mr. 
Prentice  in  Kentucky,  and  proposed  a 
cessation  of  abuse  of  each  other.  My 
father  never  thought  he  was  simply 
abusing  the  late  Geo.  D.  Prentice  : 
he  only  believed  he  was  inflicting 
merited  newspaper  castigation  upon 
his  great  rival.  The  friends  of  each 
editor  did  seek  them,  and  urged  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  in  their  respective 
papers ;  and  this  circumstance  may 
have  led  Mr.  Clarke  into  error  as  to 
my  father. 

W.  P. 


Hccorb  of  f3rogre00. 


THE  end  of  the  Pope's  temporal  authority  will  be  matter  of  study 
for  the  historian  for  centuries  to  come  ;  as  we  believe  no  subject  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  World's  Record  of  Progress.  It  is 
curious  indeed,  that,  for  us  in  America,  the  great  centennial  of  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Liberal  Christian  bodies  should  hold  in  the 
same  month  its  high  festival. 

In  our  limited  space  this  month,  we  can  only  allude  to  a  few  other 
of  the  steady  steps  forward. 


UNIVERSALIST  CENTENNIAL. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  Sept.  22, 1870. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  : 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  some  members  of  the  party  which 
accompanied  him  and  you,  to-day ; 
but  I  had  no  chance  to  see  you, — 
and  I  write,  therefore,  what  I  did  not 
say  of  the  impression  this  great  as- 
sembly, in  all  its  associations,  makes 
on  me.  If  one  only  wanted  to  en- 
courage lonely  effort,  or  rather  to 
show  a  true  man  that  he  never  is 
alone,  he  would  not  want  better  illus- 
tration than  he  may  see  here. 

It  is  a  hundred  years  this  week, 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  to-day,  since 
in  the  fog  of  a  Jersey  morning,  —  and 
what  could  be  more  foggy?  —  John 
Murray,  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  in  America,  landed  on 
her  shores.  I  read  the  story  in  your 
40 


journal  for  April,  as  it  was  well  told 
by  Mr.  At  wood.  Now,  here  we  are 
encamped  on  Cape  Ann,  —  some  ten 
thousand  or  more  people  to-day,  repre- 
senting, I  suppose,  a  thousand  churches 
attached  to  John  Murray's  principles 
in  America,  from  which  these  dele- 
gates have  come  here,  to  express  in 
whatever  way  they  can  devise  their 
gratitude  that  he  lived  and  died. 
Remember,  that  he  arrived  here  dis- 
couraged, that  he  had  resolved  never 
to  preach  again,  that  he  had  been 
banished  from  the  tabernacle  of 
Whitefield,  — the  centennial  of  whose 
death  next  month  will  celebrate, —  and 
that  he  only  did  preach  in  answer  to 
a  direct  call  of  Providence.  Can 
there  be  a  more  perfect  illustration  of 
the  possible  power  of  one  man,  if  he 
has  the  real  metal,  or  more  simply 
speaking,  the  divine  help  ? 

There  is  something  sublime,  as  I 
told  our  brother  Patterson  to-day,  in 
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the  serenity  of  that  cheerful  faith, 
which  for  this  great  out-door  cele- 
bration, to  last  near  a  week,  like  a 
Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  selects 
the  north-east  cape  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  for  the  place,  and  the  days 
assigned  to  the  equinoctial  storm  for 
the  time.  But  our  friends  here  have 
not  reckoned  without  their  host. 
The  glory  of  a  New  England  autumn 
is  around  them,  brilliant  in  the  sap- 
phire above,  and  in  the  hues  of  topaz 
and  chalcedony  and  chrysoprase  all 
around,  as  in  the  vision  of  Patmos.  To 
the  poor  seer  in  Patmos,  the  sea  made 
Patmos  a  prison.  That,  as  Charles 
Brooks  has  said,  is  the  reason  why  he 
says  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  "  There 
was  no  sea  there,"  as  he  might 
have  said  "there  were  no  chains,  no 
bolts  nor  other  bars."  But  here  there 
is  sea ;  and  the  sea  speaks  of  liberty, 
love,  and  union  with  all  the  world. 

I  hope  you  have  staid  long  enough 
to  see  the  picturesque  beauty,  and  the 
comfortable  hospitality  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  physical  arrangements  of 
this  assembly.  These  "Cheerful 
Christians  of  the  Liberal  Fold  "  have 
verified  their  character  in  the  cor- 
diality of  their  welcome  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  their  arrangements.  A 
camp-meeting,  indeed,  is  an  exquisite 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Christian  graces  ;  and  of  course 
there  comes  in,  in  detail,  an  exhibition 
of  the  simplicity,  nay, -the  comfort, 
which  appear,  where  Christian  grace 
abounds.  No  locks  to  the  doors,  and 
yet  nothing  is  stolen !  No  staircase 
when  you  go  to  bed :  it  seemed  to 
me  like  my  own  dear  Sybaris !  No 
late  hours  at  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing all  the  exquisite  glory !  With 
admirable  taste,  the  committee  of 
welcome  pitched  this  great  camp  on 
the  side  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
huge  bowlders  thrown  here  and  there 


in  some  play  of  giants,  with  one  long 
strip  of  beach  for  a  frontier.  Let  me 
confess,  that  I  have  once  and  again 
strayed  from  the  eloquence  of  men, 
to  listen  to  the  water ;  and  I  have 
never  found  myself  without  compan- 
ions there.  I  believe  the  prettiest 
thing  of  all  has  been,  to  see  delegates 
from  far-off  prairies  looking  their  first 
upon  the  ocean,  with  undisguised 
content  and  awe.  I  can  tell  them 
in  a  moment  from  those  who  were 
cradled  to  the  lullaby  of  the  spray. 
They  choose  larger  seaweeds  to  carry 
home,  and  they  linger,  longer  to  write 
their  names  upon  the  sand. 

I  heard  enough  of  your  speech  in 
the  great  tent  to  understand  that  you 
and  Mr.  Lowe  were  representing  the 
friendly  sympathy  of  the  Unitarian 
communion  at  this  great  gathering 
of  Universalists,  as  in  my  private 
way  I  was  intimating  the  sympathy 
of  the  Sandemanians.  Certainly 
here  is  something  hopeful,  some- 
thing which  looks  like  a  "  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church,"  a  Catholic  church  which 
shall  sympathize,  and  not  anathema- 
tize, in  the  mutual  recognition  of  only 
two  Christian  bodies,  who  are  united 
in  the  spirit,  and  ask  no  questions  as 
to  dogma,  ritual,  or  history.  Our 
war  showed  well  enough  how  much 
positive  strength  the  national  gov- 
ernment got  from  the  generous  rivalry 
in  the  same  spirit  of  States  which  had 
different  constitutions,  were  made  up 
of  different  races,  pronounced  "  chick- 
en "  and  "  cow "  in  different  ways  ; 
while  yet  they  looked  forward  to  the 
same  success,  and  united  under  the 
same  leader,  —  Morton  of  Indiana  vy- 
ing with  Yates  of  Illinois,  which 
should  first  pile  in  the  regiments  of 
his  quota ;  Andrew  of  Massachusetts 
and  Buckingham  of  Connecticut 
using  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  those 
States  to  rifle  the  old  smooth-bore 
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cannon  they  found  in  their  arsenals. 
Such  rivalries  as  these  gave  to  the 
central  government,  as  we  chose  to 
call  it,  its  completeness  and  its  real 
vigor.  As  I  understand  history,  it  is 
when  the  several  powers  which  have 
one  object  unite  without  consolidating, 
that,  —  in  that  unity  in  diversity 
which  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  — 
they  conquer.  The  trouble  with  sects 
is,  that  the  Joseph  Surfaces  and 
Judases  invariably  waste  their  power, 
not  against  the  acknowledged  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  but  against  each  other. 

Now  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  that  at 
least  three  liberal  Christian  bodies  in 
America,  without  mutual  controversy 
as  to  points  of  doctrine,  have  agreed 
to  press  forward  against  sin  and  the 
Devil.  Your  Unitarian  communion 
seems  to  be  on  such  terms  of  federal 
union  with  this  triumphant  Univer- 
salist  body,  as  well  as  with  the  "  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'7 
You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  al- 
lies. 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  record  such 
alliance  in  OLD  AND  NEW,  at  the 
head  of  the  Record  of  Progress. 

I  wish  you  would  not  speak  of  me 
as  a  minister  in  the  Sandemanian 
body.  One  of  our  original  and  Scrip- 
tural customs  is,  that  every  member 
of  our  church  may  speak  in  our  as- 
semblies, and  that  we  have  no  distinct 
order  of  ministers. 

Always  truly  yours, 

FREDERIC  INGHAM. 


THE   DETHRONEMENT    OF   THE 
POPE. 

IN  the  midst  of  sieges  and  slaugh- 
ter, it  seems  probable  still,  that  the 
most  important  event  for  history,  not 
of  this  year  simply,  but  of  this  half- 
century,  is  the  dethronement  of  the 


Pope,  by  the  vote  of  his  own  subjects, 
on  the  2d  of  October.  Popes  have 
been  driven  from  Rome  by  arms  be- 
fore now ;  but  a  verdict,  almost  unani- 
mous, of  the  people  of  Borne  and  its 
neighborhood,  that  they  would  rather 
be  governed  by  the  King  of  Italy  in 
their  temporal  affairs  than  by  the  Ho- 
ly Father,  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
Public  Law,  a  rebuke  passed  on  the 
whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment far  more  severe  than  any  defeat 
in  battle. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  rebuke  is 
the  end  of  the  papacy.  Wisely  used 
by  the  present  Pontiff  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  loss  of  temporal  power  might 
lead  to  the  noblest  reformation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system. 

True  Catholics  have  seen,  with  as 
much  regret  as  true  Protestants,  that 
this  twopenny  worth  of  territorial 
power  has  been  a  snare  and  ruin  to 
the  pontificate.  There  are  saints  on 
the  Roman  calendar  who  were  popes 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  secular 
power  in  Italy.  But  saints  since  that 
time,  even  of  Roman  canonization, 
have  been  few  indeed  among  the 
popes  who  have  been  tempted  with 
the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the 
temptations  of  an  earthly  throne. 

Our  first  American  student  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  in  speaking  of  the 
dethronement  of  the  Pope  by  this 
unanimous  voice  of  his  children,  says 
he  is  reminded  of  the  critical  scene  in 
Verdi's  opera  of  "  Nebuchadnezzar," 
as  he  once  saw  it  performed  in  Rome. 
The  King  of  Babylon,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fanfares  of  trumpets  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  courtiers,  ascends  his  throne 
with  the  cry,  — 

"  Non  eon  piu  r6.    Son  Dio !  " 

"  I  am  not  King  longer,  —  I  am  God !  " 

proclaiming,  as  another  sovereign  of 
another  Babylon  has  done,  his  own 
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infallibility  in  this  sublime  blasphemy. 
At  the  moment  the  lightning  of  High 
Heaven  strikes  him,  his  crown  falls 
from  his  head,  and  he  is  left  to  chat- 
ter out  his  weakness  in  the  terrors  of 
insanity. 

Pio  Nono  has  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment. 

"  Non  re  sono  piii :  son  Iddio,"  is 
the  proclamation  of  "infallibility." 
And  indeed  he  is  not  king.  The  light- 
ning has  struck  him,  —  and  it  is  not 
stage-lightning  now.  The  voice  has 
spoken  to  him  which  says,  "  The  king- 
dom is  departed  from  thee ; "  and  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  any  other 
stronghold,  he  has  the  chance  given 
him  to  learn  "that  the  Most  High 
ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  to 
give  it  to  whomsoever  he  will." 


THE  POPE  IN  HIS   YOUTH. 

WE  can  have  no  better  opportunity 
to  publish  the  following  very  curious 
narrative  of  what  might  have  been. 
We  receive  it  from  a  correspondent 
of  high  reputation;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  story  is  no  piece  of  gossip, 
but  is  vouched  for  by  authority  where 
there  seems  no  room  for  error. 

When  in  Rome,  a  year  or  two  since, 
we  occasionally  visited  an  English 
friend  whose  pleasant  apartments,  un- 
der the  brow  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  were 
made  the  more  attractive  by  the  inter- 
esting stories  and  experiences  which 
we  were  always  sure  to  hear  from  him. 
As  we  parted  one  evening,  he  said, 
"  The  next  time  you  come,  I  must  tell 
you  a  story  which  will  be  worth  your 
hearing,  on  account  of  its  biographical 
interest  and  authenticity."  The  time 
was  arranged  for  our  next  call ;  and  he 
premised  the  following  narrative  by 


speaking  of  the  venerable  personage 
who  communicated  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  communica- 
tion was  made  to  him.  He  further- 
more furnished  us  with  paper,  pen, 
and  ink,  and  wished  us  to  record  it 
from  his  mouth  as  he  should  repeat  it. 
He  gave  us  liberty  to  publish  it  for 
the  information  of  others  whenever  we 
might  see  fit  to  do  so.  We  shall  only 
withhold  the  name  of  our  authority,  on 
account  of  the  connections  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  certain  relatives  of 
the  family  whose  names  appear  in  the 
sequel.  He  said,  that,  some  years 
since,  when  he  was  visiting  his  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Provost  of  Eton, 
who  was  at  that  time,  although  ad- 
vanced in  years,  sound  in  mind  and  in 
apparently  good  health,  the  doctor 
said  to  him,  "  I  wish  you,  Augustus, 
to  listen  attentively  to  what  I  am  now 
about  to  relate,  and  to  record  my  state- 
ment, in  order  that  the  facts  may  be 
forever  preserved  and  remembered. 
They  have  now  become  of  historical 
importance  and  value.  I  received 
them  from  the  parties  of  whom  I  shall 
speak,  and  to  whom  I  am  first  cousin. 
I  know  them  to  be  true.  They  are 
not  known  to  the  world.  Perhaps 
they  remain  alone  in  my  breast.  But 
I  wish  you  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  them,  as,-  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
I  shall  not  long  remain  among  men." 
My  friend  recorded  them.  Three 
weeks  afterwards,  the  good  Provost  of 
Eton  was  dead.  The  late  Dr.  Haw- 
trey  was  well  known  and  esteemed  in 
the  highest  circles  of  English  society. 
My  informant  is  equally  well  connect- 
ed, and  his  relatives  are  among  some 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  prelacy 
and  nobility  of  England. 

Having  premised  all  he  wished  to 
say,  the  most  important  of  which  we 
have  substantially  stated,  he  began 
and  ended  the  following  remarkable 
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story  which  we  here  record,  from  his 
dictation :  — 

"Within  the  memory  of  many  el- 
derly persons  now  living,  lived  the 
well-known  Countess  de  Salis,  distin- 
guished for  many  extraordinary  per- 
sonal gifts, — for  her  great  beauty,  her 
splendid  talents,  her  varied  accom- 
plishments, her  brilliant  conversation, 
and,  above  all,  her  unerring  power  of 
repartee.  In  her  youth,  this  lady  had 
been  Miss  Foster,  daughter  of  an  Irish 
bishop ;  but  her  marriage  with  an 
Italian  count  had  separated  her  from 
her  own  family,  and  subjected  her  to  a 
life  of  great  suffering,  and  many  even 
said  of  cruel  persecution.  Af^er 
many  years,  the  Countess  de  Salis 
returned  once  more  to  her  paternal 
home.  She  was  terribly  altered  in 
mind  and  manner.  The  sufferings  she 
had  undergone  seemed  to  have  left  an 
eternal  stamp  upon  her  spirits;  and 
her  great  mental  depression  was  grad- 
ually undermining  her  health.  Many 
eminent  physicians  were  consulted ; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  all  was  in  vain. 
A  terrible  nightmare,  and  the  scenes 
in  which  she  had  lived  with  and  suf- 
fered from  her  husband,  pursued  her 
even  in  her  waking  moments.  At 
length  her  medical  advisers,  as  a 
strange  and  desperate  resort,  urged, 
as  the  memory  of  those  scenes  could 
never  be  eradicated,  that  she  should 
visit  them  once  more,  in  the  hope,  that 
stamped  with  a  fairer  impress,  and 
visited  under  happier  auspices,  their 
vision  might  cease  to  be  injurious. 

"Madame  de  Salis  utterly  refused 
to  return  to  Italy,  unless  her  younger 
sister,  Miss  Foster,  were  permitted  to 
accompany  her.  Her  society  alone, 
she  said,  could  banish  gloomy  recol- 
lections, and  cheer  her  exile.  But  old 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Foster  would  not  al- 
low their  daughter  to  leave  them. 
Their  eldest  daughter's  marriage  with 


a  foreigner  had  nearly  broken  their 
hearts  ;  and,  if  their  second  daughter 
did  the  same,  they  would  be  brought 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  But 
Madame  de  Salis  grew  worse  and 
worse ;  and  at  length  her  parents  were 
induced  to  consent  to  her  wishes,  after 
exacting  a  promise  that  she  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  per- 
mit her  sister's  marriage  with  a  for- 
eigner. 

"  Madame  de  Salis  and  Miss  Foster 
went  to  Florence,  where  the  bright 
sunshine  and  Italian  skies,  combined 
with  the  affectionate  society  of  her  sis- 
ter, soon  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  countess.  Their  saloon 
was  the  evening  resort  of  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  and  intellectual  in 
the  society  of  Florence ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  Madame  de  Salis  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  Tuscany,  where  her  vir- 
tues were  already  well  known,  espe- 
cially since  her  charms  were  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  her  younger  sister, 
whose  attractions,  blooming  into  a 
beautiful  womanhood,  were  even  supe- 
rior to  her  own.  Many  were  the  suit- 
ors who  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Foster;  but  to  most  of  them  she  turned 
an  unwilling  ear,  and  all  were  prompt- 
ly dismissed  by  the  guardian  care  of 
the  countess,  who  was  ever  mindful 
of  the  promise  she  had  made  to  her 
aged  parents  at  home.  At  last  a 

3Toung  Italian,  Count  M (in  the 

guardia  nobile  of  the  Pope),  showed  an 
evident  devotion  to  the  society  of  Miss 
Foster ;  and  Madame  de  Salis,  though 
feeling  sincere  regret  at  having  to  act 
thus  to  a  man  she  both  respected  and 
admired,  not  only  forbade  him  the 
house,  but,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  future  meetings,  she  removed  her 
sister  to  Rome. 

"At  Rome,  the  arrival  of  the  sisters 
was  greeted  with  even  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  at  Florence.  But  the 
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countess  observed  with  anxiety  that 
her  sister's  health  failed  from  the  time 
of  her  change  of  residence,  —  failed 
so  seriously  and  rapidly  that  at  length 
she  felt  obliged  to  put  to  herself  the 
serious  question,  whether  it  was  better 
to  obey  her  parents,  and  allow  her  sis- 
ter to  die,  or  whether  she  should  diso- 
bey her  parents,  and  save  the  life  and 
happiness  of  her  sister.  In  advocat- 
ing the  marriage  of  Miss  Foster  with 

Count  M ,  the  countess  felt    she 

could  do  so  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives. She  therefore  wrote  two  let- 
ters,—  one  to  the  young  guardsman, 
telling  him  that  he  might  come  back 
and  see  her  sister  again,  and  one  to 
her  old  parents,  gently  breaking  to 
them  the  fact,  that,  before  their  answer 
could  arrive,  her  sister  would  already 
probably  be  married  to  a  foreigner; 

but  that  in  Count  M they  would 

find  a  very  different  son-in-law  from 
their  former  one;  and  that,  in  order 
to  realize  what  he  was,  they  must 
draw  for  themselves  a  mental  picture 
of  all  that  Count  de  Salis  had  been, 
and  then  imagine  exactly  the  re- 
verse. 

"  Count  M arrived,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  beautiful  Miss  Foster. 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed :  the  wed- 
ding-dress was  made ;  the  wedding- 
breakfast  was  prepared ;  the  wedding- 
guests  were  invited.  Then  the  letter 
was  sent  to  old  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter,—  too  late  for  their  answer  to  come 
back  in  time  to  forbid  the  marriage. 
The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Luigi  dei  Francesi.  On 
the  wedding-morning,  the  church  was 
filled  with  spectators.  Madame  de 
Salis  and  Miss  Foster  waited  at  the 
altar  for  the  bridegroom  (after  the 
fashion  of  Roman  brides) ;  but  the 
bridegroom  never  came.  They  waited 
and  they  waited ;  but  he  never  came. 
And  he  never,  never  came  at  all  j  and 


he  never  was  heard  of  any  more  from 
that  day  forward. 

"  Many  years  after  these  events,  oc- 
curred the  great  famine  and  pestilence 
of  the  Basjlicata.  All  who  were  rich 
enough  to  do  so,  packed  up  all  and  left 
their  homes ;  and  the  poor  were  left  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  A  bishop  of 
the  region  happened  to  be  absent  in 
Switzerland  when  the  pestilence  broke 
out ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  flock,  he  hastened  homewards. 
He  gave  his  time  to  the  sick,  and  his 
means  to  the  famishing.  He  sold  all 
he  had, — his  carriage,  his  horses,  and 
his  library ;  and,  at  last,  he  sold  the 
bishop's  ring  from  his  finger,  and  with 
the  proceeds  thereof  he  fed  the  poor. 
After  the  famine  and  pestilence  in  the 
Basilicata  Wad  died  away,  his  efforts 
of  self-devotion  were  remembered  in 
high  quarters  at  Home ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  wras  eventually  created  a 
cardinal,  long  before  he  could  other- 
wise have  hoped  to  attain  that  dig- 
nity. 

"When  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty prevailed  as  to  finding  a  succes- 
sor. All  the  available  cardinals  were 
either  too  old,  or  bent  too  strongly  to 
one  political  party  or  another.  The 
person  of  greatest  influence  in  that 
most  difficult  time  was  Count  Rossi, 
the  French  ambassador,  whose  well- 
known  liberal  opinions  made  him  most 
anxious  for  a  liberal  Pope.  For  this 
Pope  he  looked,  and  looked  in  vain. 
At  length  it  so  happened,  that,  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
Neapolitan  bishop,  who  was  acciden- 
tally passing  through  Home  at  that 
moment.  Count  Rossi  felt  and  hoped 
that  in  him  he  had  found  the  man  he 
sought  for ;  and  all  his  influence  was 
turned  in  this  most  unexpected  direc- 
tion. By  the  agency  of  Count  Rossi, 
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the  bishop  was  elected  Pope ;  and  on 
the  day  he  mounted  the  papal  throne 
as  Pius  IX.,  he  revealed  that  he  was 
the  same  person,  who  years  before,  as 
Count  Mastai-Ferretti,  had  been  en- 
gaged to  marry  the  beautiful  Miss 
Foster. 

"  Seized  by  Jesuit  relations  on  the 
morning  of  the  marriage,  hurried  to 
Africa  on  a  Jesuit  mission,  all  letters 
being  intercepted  on  both  sides,  he 
had  lost  sight  for  years  of  the  object 
of  his  devotions.  But  Miss  Foster 
lived  to  know  the  end  of  the  lover  she 
had  loved  and  lost." 


PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   IN   DRAW- 
ING. 

IN  the  Record  of  Progress  for  Feb- 
ruary (Old  and  New,  vol.  i.  p.  278),  we 
gave  some  account  of  the  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  regarding  instruction  in 
Fine  Art,  and  the  plan  for  making 
such  instruction  more  general. 

The  result  of  this  report  has  been 
an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
last  winter,  which  requires  every  town 
in  the  State,  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  to  maintain  free 
schools  for  instruction  in  "  Industrial 
or  Mechanical  Drawing "  for  all  per- 
sons over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  ap- 
ply for  such  instruction.  The  act 
also  requires  that  drawing  shall  be 
taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  at  once  met 
the  requisition  by  establishing  three 
evening  schools,  to  be  open  from  No- 
vember to  May,  for  teaching  mechani- 
cal drawing  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
to  all  comers.  To  provide  proper  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  the 
school  committee  has  determined  to 
engage  one  of  the  South  Kensington 


teachers,  who  will  open  a  normal 
school  for  teachers.  The  six  hundred 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  will 
attend,  in  separate  classes,  on  the  in- 
struction of  this  teacher.  It  is  hoped, 
with  reason,  that  systematic  training 
like  this  will  materially  improve  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  common 
schools. 

In  this  connection,  as  a  plea  for 
one  of  the  essential  principles  to  be 
established  in  all  these  schools,  we 
call  attention  to  the  following  plea 
for  more  study  from  Nature,  from  a 
valued  contributor  whose  advice  de- 
mands respect. 

DRAWING   FROM   NATURE. 

There  is  certainly  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  Nature  in  Art. 

The  best  art-schools  of  our  cities 
are  more  and  more  acknowledged  to 
be  those  where  the  interpretation  of 
Nature  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
instruction  ;•  where  every  method 
of  educating  the  eye  and  hand  is 
adapted  to  this  object,  and  natural 
laws  of  form,  of  light  and  shade,  of 
combination  and  color,  are  insisted 
upon  as  the  only  guides. 

Yet  it  is  not  long  since  the  only 
system  of  drawing  commonly  taught 
in  our  schools  was  the  process  of  mak- 
ing copies  of  patterns  on  paper,  one 
from  another;  and  sketching  from 
Nature,  if  taught  at  all,  was  encum- 
bered with  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances, since  rejected  as  unneces- 
sary and  mistaken  inventions. 

If  the  arts  of  design  are  now  more 
rightly  understood,  and  children  are 
better  taught,  is  it  owing  to  a  more 
general  understanding  of  the  subject  ? 
Is  it  not  too  much  because  schools 
where  the  study  of  natural  form  is 
taught  happen  to  be  the  fashionable 
ones  ?  Is  there  not  great  need  of 
clearer  vision,  and .  a  more  thorough 
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knowledge,  among  the  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  professional 
artists  ? 

The  walls  of  public  picture-galleries 
show  many  beautiful  interpretations 
of  actual  lake  and  mountain,  sea  and 
shore  scenery,  with  faithful  and  ten- 
der studies  of  roadside  bits  and  famil- 
iar e  very-da}^  objects.  It  is  refreshing, 
too,  to  take  glimpses  into  the  sketch- 
books of  some  amateur  young  ladies. 
One  sees  attempts  at  groups,  single 
faces  carefully  studied,  a  picturesque 
old  fence,  a  boat  on  a  beach. 

Still,  it  seems  that  very  few  have 
any  sketch-books  to  show.  But  a 
small  proportion  of  the  art-students, 
who,  at  our  winter  schools,  acquire  ac- 
curacy of  eye  in  following  the  lines 
of  the  dusty  cast  of  an  antique,  or 
reproducing  some  modern  form  of  life 
and  beauty,  carry  their  studies  into 
the  open  air,  and  take  advantage  of 
their  summer  freedom.  Especially  it 
is  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  among 
the  people  in  many  country  towns  and 
villages  to  cultivate  a  talent  for  draw- 
ing from  Nature.  You  may  find  in 
every  village  several  people  who  have 
given  some  time  to  music;  but  it  is 
the  exception  to  meet  with  one  who 
has  devoted  any  serious  thought  to 
drawing  in  any  form. 

And  yet,  on  inquiry,  you  frequently 
find  that  there  are  some  who  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  some  eye  for  form, 
or  color,  or  who  say  they  would  "  like 
to,"  if  only  they  knew  how,  draw  and 
paint. 

Does  there  not  not  seem,  in  view 
of  these  things,  and  when  we  consider 
the  immense  pleasure  and  enriching 
of  the  mind,  of  which  drawing  from 
Nature  is  the  source,  a  strong  need  of 
all  the  impetus  we  can  give,  that 
more  may  experience,  that  more  may 
enjoy,  what  has  been  so  great  a  gift  to 
some  ? 


Now,  to  those  who  love  Art,  and  who 
love  Nature  better,  the  branch  of  out- 
door sketching  in  itself  seems  to  offer 
a  vast  field  which  has  for  years  given 
untold  happiness  to  all  who  have  ex- 
plored it ;  and  yet  no  one  can  take 
away  from  others  here.  There  is 
enough  for  every  one,  and  an  over- 
whelming overplus. 

After  spending  a  month's  work  on 
a  light-and-shade  drawing  at  that 
dear  old  cavern  under  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, we  go  into  the  fields,  and  see 
how  quickly  the  sun  does  it  all.  It 
would  take  the  best  of  us,  and  the 
best  of  his  time  for  weeks,  to  give  us 
on  canvas  the  cloud-shadows  over  a 
mountain-range  ;  yet,  while  we  look  at 
them,  they  are  not  there.  It  is  a  new 
picture,  finished  already,  up  to  the 
softest  gradations  of  hazy  shadow  on 
the  pines.  When  you  go  to  such 
places  to  try  if  possible  to  bring  away 
some  memento,  however  imperfect,  of 
the  scene,  you  will  almost  always  find 
that  the  genius  of  the  place  has  been 
expecting  you.  The  stones  or  logs 
are  often  arranged  ready  for  your  seat, 
just  in  the  best  position ;  and,  if  you 
cannot  find  them  at  first,  you  discover 
them  somewhere, — reserved  seats 
saved  for  you,  and  claimed  by  too  few 
others. 

The  opportunities  of  practice  in 
natural  objects  are  always  open  to 
those  in  the  country ;  for  what  lovely 
snow-views  one  sees  from  many  a 
farm-house  window  !  And  then  in 
rainy  days,  or  long  storms,  you  can 
practise,  perhaps,  on  groups  of  homely 
objects  seen  in  the  charming  obscurity 
of  a  shed.  With  a  wheel-barrow,  a 
spade,  and  a  barrel,  and  a  background 
of  dingy  logs,  what  a  striking  light 
and  shade  study  you  may  have  ! 

If  children  find  out  the  laws  of 
perspective  for  themselves,  they  re- 
member and  understand  them  better 
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when  the  theories  are  made  known  to 
their  minds  of  which  they  have 
already  confirmed  the  truth.  A  little 
child,  looking  once  at  a  house  across 
the  street,  was  much  perplexed  by 
what  looked  like  a  bar  going  part  way 
down  the  side.  She  gazed,  and 
turned  her  head  this  way  and  that, 
and  then  said,  "  Oh  !  it  is  the  further 
side  of  the  roof  itself  which  makes 
it  look  so  ;  "  and  this  helped  her  very 
much  to  understand  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  when  she  got  so  far.  Let 
beginners  take  courage,  and  draw 
things  as  they  look,  and  not  be  afraid. 

In  the  face  of  all  endeavors  to  keep 
a  true  and  a  pure  ideal  of  art  before 
the  minds  of  people,  there  is  always 
the  old  evil  of  falsehood  and  conven- 
tionalism coming  up  again.  It  as- 
sumes new  forms,  and  it  is  indicated 
by  little  things  ;  in  one  generation,  it 
is  "  theorem  painting  ;  "  in  another,  it 
is  covering  white  wooden  boxes  with 
India-ink  and  oil,  to  imitate  inlaid- 
work. 

It  is  well  to  value  things  at  what 
they  are  worth.  Do  not  let  us  con- 
found what  is  mechanical  with  the 
results  of  thought  and  study.  I  think 
there  is  always  the  same  need  to  re- 
peat the  great  truths ;  and  there  is 
surely  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
be  found  in  drawing  from  Nature, 
that  those  who  can  should  give  every 
encouragement  and  their  best  counsel 
to  keep  young  students  in  the  right 
road. 

When  we  were  children,  we  were 
nearer  the  heart  of  Nature.  We 
went,  (did  we  not?)  little  things, 
poking  round  among  the  roots  of  the 
high  grass  that  reached  to  our  heads, 
nestling  into  the  hollows  of  the  trees, 
and  examining  the  cup-mosses  and 
the  bits  of  pudding-stone  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  see  further  than 
grown-up  eyes  can  see.  Now,  some- 


thing of  this  comes  back  to  us  when 
we  sit  down  to  study  with  a  pencil 
our  old  play-fellows ;  and  for  girls, 
especially,  this  branch  of  industry 
and  art  seems  one  which  will  keep 
them  always  young  and  fresh,  and 
fill  their  minds  with  the  peace  of 
Nature.  A  repose  comes  to  us  then ; 
and  whatever  thoughts  may  find  their 
way  to  trouble  or  perplex  us  when  we 
are  sewing  or  sweeping,  or  even  walk- 
ing and  roaming  the  hills,  seeking 
for  "the  benediction  of  the  air," 
every  other  thought  must  go  out 
when  that  of  our  drawing  comes  in. 
You  must  attend  to  what  you  are 
about,  or  you  cannot  do  it  at  all.  Is 
not  this  a  great  good  for  the  restless 
mind  of  our  time  ? 

You  cannot  even  bring  an  old  gray 
stone  into  your  room  to  copy,  that  it 
does  not.  bring  you  something  of  the 
strong,  sweet,  out-door  influence,  — 
the  welcome  of  Nature,  so  careless  of 
your  coming,  and  yet  so  glad  to  see 
you. 

In  autumn  days,  young  girls  can 
fill  their  sketch-books  with  bright 
studies  of  different  sorts  of  leaves ; 
and  in  winter  they  could  follow  the 
example  of  some  lady  artists  whom  I 
know,  who  cultivate  house-plants  for 
the  sake  of  the  flowers,  which  keep 
them  supplied  with  most  beautiful 
patterns  through  the  cold  months. 

Then  our  leafless  trees !  Let  us 
originate  our  pen-and-ink  work,  thank 
Oscar  Pletsch  for  all  his  pretty 
groups,  and  follow  him  if  we  choose, 
but  not  be  slaves  in  our  copying  of 
him.  Our  groves  and  thickets  against 
our  winter  sky  suggest  continually 
the  fine  tracery  of  the  pen.  We  can 
only  compare  Nature  with  her  imita- 
tors, arid  often  exclaim,  "  How  like 
Birket  Foster!"  at  a  glimpse  of 
moonlight  scenery  under  arching  win- 
ter trees. 
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Who  aids  in  developing  this  latent 
love,  this  latent  talent,  hidden  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  puts  a  key  into  their 
hands  which  unlocks  storehouses  of 
riches,  and  opens  to  them  the  door  of 
"  general  Nature's  deep  delight." 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

HOLMES  HOLE  MISSION  TO  THE 
SEAMEN.  —  Off  the  southern  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  just  westward  of  the 
long,  curved  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  so 
formidable  in  the  winter  storms  to  ves- 
sels approaching  our  coast,  is  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  between 
which,  and  the  row  of  islands  which 
make  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  is  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
which,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show,  is  a  great  highway  for  shipping. 
On  the  inner  side  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard is  a  capacious  harbor,  called 
Holmes  Hole;  and  this  is  the  great 
sheltering  place  for  vessels  when  a 
storm  comes  on,  or  when  the  wind 
hinders  their  passage  through  the 
sound.  Sometimes  one  or  two  hun- 
dred vessels  lie  there  at  a  time ;  and 
they  are  detained  there  often  for 
many  days  together.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  ten  thousand  ves- 
sels enter  there  every  year.1  Some  of 
them  are  coasting-vessels:  and  their 
crews  are  from  Maine  and  the  Prov- 
inces, where  they  have  homes  and 
families ;  and  half  their  year  is  spent 
ashore.  Some  of  them  are  our  larger 
merchant  -  vessels,  with  their  crews 

i  By  the  statement  of  the  Maine  Agency  of  the 
Associated  Press,  it  appears,  that  for  the  year  ending 
March  22, 1870,  the  arrivals  in  the  harbor  of  Holmes 
Hole  (exclusive  of  fishing-vessels')  was,  — 
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composed  of  men  whose  home  is  on 
the  sea,  and  who  go  from  port  to  port 
all  over  the  world,  accustomed,  too 
often,  when  on  the  land,  to  find  their 
only  greeting  from  the  dance-house  and 
the  grog-shop,  but  ready  to  receive 
good  influences  if  they  are  offered, 
and  to  bear  the  seed  of  them  with 
them  abroad. 

There  are  few  places  which  afford 
a  better  opportunity  for  useful,  hu- 
mane, and  Christian  effort ;  but  we  do 
not  learn  of  any  organized  attempt 
to  improve  it,  until  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  occupied  it  as  a 
missionary  station.  They  were  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of  Bev. 
D.  W.  Stevens,  who  has  proved  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  work,  and  who  has 
given  himself  to  it  with  all  his  heart. 
Under  Mr.  Steveus's  management,  the 
mission  has  now  been  so  established, 
as  to  deserve  a  prominent  mention 
among  the  valuable  institutions  to 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  call  at- 
tention. 

A  building  has  been  secured,  situ- 
ated on  a  bluff  opposite  the  harbor, 
which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Stevens  as 
his  residence ;  and  a  sign  along  its 
front,  "  Sailor's  Free  Beading  Boom," 
and  a  conspicuous  staff  and  flag  at- 
tract the  notice  of  all  who  enter  the 
harbor.  A  wharf  has  also  been  built 
out,  to  facilitate  the  landing  in  boats 
from  the  vessels.  In  this  building, 
every  sailor  is  sure  of  a  hospitable 
welcome.  There  are  newspapers  from 
the  principal  seaboard  towns  and 
cities  of  our  country ;  and  those  who 
may  have  been  long  absent  can  find 
there  tidings  from  their  home.  There 
are  also  religious  papers  of  -every  de- 
nomination, there  being  nothing  nar- 
rowly sectarian  in  the  management; 
and  there  is  a  library  containing  al- 
ready many  excellent  volumes.  Here 
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also  are  writing  materials,  where 
those  who  wish  can  write  letters  to 
their  friends. 

One  room  is  used  as  the  chapel. 
Here  Mr.  Stevens  conducts  religious 
services  Sundays  and  Thursdays ;  and 
very  interesting  reports  of  these  meet- 
ings have  come  to  our  notice,  in  pri- 
vate letters  written  by  seamen  to 
their  families  at  home.  To  these 
meetings,  Mr.  Stevens  welcomes  all, 
whatever  their  denominational  name  ; 
and  it  has  been  a  gratification  to 
know,  that  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
other  ministers,  have,  at  times,  taken 
part  in  the  service. 

Besides  this  religious  teaching,  Mr. 
Stevens  has  other  kinds  of  instruction 
to  make  the  sailor's  stay  interesting 
and  profitable.  He  is  himself  fond  of 
scientific  study ;  and  with  his  tele- 
scope, and  such  other  apparatus  as  he 
possesses,  he  teaches  astronomy  or 
natural  history  in  familiar  lectures  or 
conversation  to  any  wrho  feel  in- 
clined. 

In  his  boat,  Mr.  Stevens  also  visits 
the  vessels,  and  does  such  Christian 
service  as  opportunity  may  suggest. 
Those  for  whose  benefit  the  mission 
was  .established  have  been  prompt  in 
their  grateful  recognition  of  its  value  ; 
and  we  have  before  us  many  letters 
from  sailors,  written  to  Mr.  Stevens 
from  various  ports,  after  their  visit 
here,  to  send  back  their  thanks.  We 
have  also  before  us  a  document,  for- 
warded to  the  Unitarian  Association, 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  sea-captains,  testifying  their 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  mission, 
and  their  praise  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  established. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  this  simple 
notice  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
to  this  pleasant  home  any  sailors 
whose  fortunes  carry  them  to  Holmes 
Hole ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  also  if  it 


shall  lead  any  who  are  interested  in 
a  noble  enterprise  like  this  to  con- 
tribute to  its  support.  Any  contribu- 
tions may  be  forwarded,  and  any 
information  obtained,  through  Rev. 
Charles  Lowe,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  in  Boston. 


LONDON    WORKING-MEN'S     INSTI- 
TUTES, &c. 

AMONG  manjr  things  of  deep  inter- 
est seen  and  appreciated  in  London, 
I  number  the  institutes  for  working 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  those  for 
shop-girls. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon :  we  had  been  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
listening,  in  company  with  senators, 
ministers,  and  velvet-draped  ladies,  to 
the  eloquence  of  Newman  Hall,  as  he 
set  forth  Christ  as  "  the  Way  ; "  and, 
as  we  walked  homewards  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight  across  St.  Giles',  we 
turned  aside  into  another  assembly, 
whose  appearance  presented  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  that  we  had  just  left. 
Three  hundred  men  were  packed  to- 
gether in  a  room,  whose  atmosphere 
was  too  oppressive  for  ordinary  lungs 
long  to  endure.  They  were  in  every 
variety  of  ragged  and  travel-soiled 
costume,  just  as  they  had  come  in 
from  their  day's  work,  — for  Sunday  is 
no  day  of  rest  to  London  coster-mon- 
gers, tramps,  and  beggars.  The  attrac- 
tion of  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  —  what  will  not  the 
English  poor  do  for  a  cup  of  tea?  —  is, 
of  course,  what  draws  them ;  but,  be- 
ing drawn,  they  seem  constrained  by 
a  sort  of  fascination  to  listen  with 
earnest  attention  to  that  wonderful 
story  of  the  cross,  as  told  by  one  of 
their  own  class.  Did  you  ever  think 
what  a  story  that  must  be  to  those 
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who  hear  it  for  the  first  time  ? — to  those 
who  are  told  of  a  working-man  who 
came  to  work  for  and  with  working- 
men,  of  a  sufferer  who  can  sympathize 
with  and  help  sufferers,  of  a  tempted 
One,  who,  through  personal  experience, 
can  succor  the  tempted,  of  One  who 
knows  poverty  and  privation,  and  who 
has  endured  the  utmost  penalty  of  sin  ? 

I  thought  I  could  see  hard  faces 
soften,  and  a  new  light  come  into  dull 
eyes ;  while  dusty  heads  bowed  with 
emotion,  and  hoarse  voices  joined  in 
hymns  with  a  heartiness  unknown  in 
fashionable  worshipping  assemblies. 

This  is  the  lowest  room  of  "  The 
Working-Men's  Institute."  Above, 
there  are  two  more  grades,  to  which 
the  members  are  successively  pro- 
moted as  they  continue  steady  in  at- 
tendance and  conduct.  It  was  amusing 
to  observe  the  gradations  of  cleanli- 
ness and  clothing,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence, as  we  ascended,  and  honorary 
distinctions  are  also  maintained  ;  for, 
while  the  lower  room  has  to  content 
itself  with  a  tea-service  of  tin  cans, 
mugs  are  used  in  the  second,  and  the 
uppermost  room  is  provided  with  ac- 
tual cups  and  saucers. 

There  are  many  such  institutes  in 
London,  open  on  week-days  as  well  as 
Sundays,  and  combining  more  or  less 
of  secular  instruction  with  that  of  a 
decidedly  religious  tendency;  and 
each  is  doing  good  in  its  own  quiet 
way.  There  is  field  enough  in  this 
great  city  for  all  who  are  inclined  to 
work  in  it ;  and  there  need  be  no  com- 
plaint that  one  infringes  upon  the  pa- 
rochial rights  of  another. 

Those  of  "  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association"  are,  perhaps, 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  "  insti- 
tutes," their  chief  object  being  to 
reach  the  shop-girls  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city. 

Many  more  girls  are  here  employed 


in  the  stores  than  with  us ;  they  are 
generally  chosen  for  beauty  and  lady- 
like appearance,  and,  usually  coming 
from  country  homes,  are  thrown  into 
the  great  vortex  of  London  life  in  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  temptation  and 
danger.  Their  employments  center- 
ing their  whole  thoughts  upon  dress 
must  of  necessity  tend  to  make  them 
frivolous ;  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  lodge  drives  them 
to  seek  evening  amusement  where 
they  can  find  it.  Moreover, .their  em- 
ployers are,  in  general,  not  only  care- 
less of  their  best  interests,  —  I  except 
such  men  as  Shoolbred  and  many 
others  of  his  stamp,  —  but  even  hard 
in  their  regulations ;  according  to 
which  every  girl  is  held  responsible 
for  every  article  placed  in  her  charge, 
every  mistake  made,  and  every  loss 
sustained,  besides  being  compelled  to 
dress  in  a  manner  which  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  her  small  salary.  To 
meet  all  these  contingencies  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  printed  invitation 
distributed  in  the  shops  :  — 

"  Dear  young  Friend,  —  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  institute.  Our  object  is  fo  af- 
ford you  as  many  useful  and  pleasant  even- 
ings as  you  can  spend  with  us  in  the 
week  ;  and  also  we  hope  for  your  company 
during  the  afternoon  and  at  tea,  when 
agreeable  to  you,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons.  A  Bible-class  will  be  held  on 
Sundays,  at  3.30,  before  tea.  And  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday,  classes  will  be  held 
for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  to  those  who  like  to  attend 
them." 

This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  proposed  ;  but  there  are 
many  other  things  which  necessarily 
cluster  around  such  a  centre.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned,  amusing  and 
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entertaining  lectures  and  readings, 
cheap  concerts  and  instructive  exhibi- 
tions, classes  in  drawing  and  such 
modern  languages  as  are  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  their  business,  and 
homes  where  those  who  do  not  board 
with  their  employers  may  find  safe  and 
cheap  lodgings.  To  each  institute  is 
attached  a  library  of  useful  and  in- 
structive books ;  at  each  is  a  lady  su- 
perintendent and  a  resident  mission- 
ary, to  both  of  whom  the  girls  are  in- 
vited to  bring  all  their  troubles,  and 
find  counsel  and  sympathy.  Miss 
Weitbrecht,  the  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Institution  in  Portland  Road,  is 
a  young  lady  to  whom  any  friendless 
girl  might  attach  herself.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  German  mis- 
sionary of  that  name,  and,  though  still 
very  young,  is  possessed  of  combined 
dignity  and  sweetness,  which  render 
her  admirably  fitted  for  her  position. 
When  illness  overtakes  any,  —  a  very 
common  occurrence  to  those  whose 
work  is  usually  to  stand  during  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  of  every  day,  —  they 
are  looked  after  and  sent  to  hospitals 
or  their  homes,  as  may  seem  most  ad-r 
visable ;  arid,  in  many  cases,  as  they 
"  fall  asleep  in  Jesus,"  the  voices 
which  first  told  them  of  him  have 
been  the  last  accents  to  reach  their 
ears,  and  the  hands  of  these  sympa- 
thizing friends  have  performed  the 
mother's  office  of  closing  their  eyes. 

I  will  not  speak  particularly  of  the 
"Working-Men's  College,"  as  it  is 
hardly  a  charity,  being  rather  a  facil- 
ity by  the  aid  of  which  men  may,  if 
they  are  so  inclined,  raise  themselves 
from  the  depths  of  an  existence  whose 
only  object  is  to  provide  that  by 
aid  of  which  they  may  "  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  they  die."  Such  men 
as  F.  D.  Maurice,  Seeley,  Rossetti, 
Thomas  Hughes,  and  Euskin,  have 
interested  themselves  in  it  j  and  it  is  a 


cheering  augury  for  England's  future 
to  see  those  whose  wealth,  and  means 
of  culture,  have  placed  them  in  pos- 
session of  vast  treasures  of  knowledge 
freely  sharing  these  treasures  with 
their  less  favored  brethren. 

There  is  one  want  which  is  freely 
felt  in  beer-drinking  England,  though 
perhaps  it  is  much  the  same  every- 
where, —  I  mean  something  which 
will  keep  the  men  out  of  the  public 
house.  Wives  and  mothers  make  this 
continual  complaint,  "  He  would  do 
well  enough,  jf  he  could  only  pass  the 
ale-house ; "  and  thousands  which  ought 
to  provide  comforts  for  "  the  little  ones 
at  home"  are  constantly  transferred 
to  those  gaping  vortexes,  the  pockets 
of  the  publicans.  When  we  consider 
that  London  boasts  seven  gin-palaces 
to  one  bakery,  we  see  how  pressing 
this  necessity  becomes.  To  meet  it, 
plans  of  safe  popular  amusement  have 
been  devised  ;  and  Lambeth  baths  and 
other  similar  places  have  been  opened 
for  the  purpose. 

I  have  only  room  for  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  popular  lecture  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  at  which  I  was  present. 
Some  twenty-five  hundred  working- 
men  and  their  wives  were  present, 
washed,  combed,  and  made  otherwise 
presentable  for  the  occasion.  A  really 
fine  voluntary  on  the  organ  enter- 
tained them  until  Mr.  Morley,  M.P., 
took  the  chair  amid  tumultuous  ac- 
clamations. The  reverend  pastor,  who 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the 
main  object  of  his  life,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  short  and  appropriate 
prayer,  which  was  followed  by  a  sensi- 
ble speech  on  free  trade  and  other 
kindred  subjects  from  Mr.  Morley,  the 
interest  of  which  was  by  no  means  de- 
tracted from  by  the  persistent  objec- 
tions of  one  pugnacious  and  "  unfor- 
tunate brother,"  as  Mr.  Hall  styled 
him,  and  who,  believing  in  free  speech, 
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if  he  did  not  in  free  trade,  was  kindly 
assisted  into  the  open  air.  Then  that 
most  versatile  of  orators,  Newman 
Hall,  gave  them  a  most  amusing  lec- 
ture on  his  summer  rambles  in  Wales, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  came  near 
being  taken  up  for  a  poacher,  and  con- 
cluding with  two  original  poems, — one 
a  most  ludicrous  conglomeration  of 
Welsh  names,  and  the  other  with  one 
of  his  startling  yet  imperceptible  tran- 
sitions, a  soul-inspiring  incentive  to 
Christian  pilgrimage  and  conquest,  as 
illustrated  by  an  ascent  of  Snowdon. 
All  seemed  in  good-humor;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Great  Being  to  whom 
the  Church  is  dedicated  did  not  feel 
dishonored  by  the  happiness  of  those 
wives  who  this  one  evening  in  the 
week  led  homewards  sober  and  affec- 
tionate husbands.  Who  may  say  how 
far  the  wedge  will  penetrate,  which 
this  night  found  entrance  into  hearts 
whose  owners,  perhaps,  never  before 
listened  complacently  to  a  minister,  or 
sat  within  consecrated  walls  ? 


.  KENAN'S  REPLY  TO  STRAUSS. 

JUST  as  the  last  sheets  of  this  num- 
ber are  passing  the  press,  we  received 
from  France  the  reply  of  M.  Eenan 
to  the  letter  of  Herr  Strauss,  which 
we  have  translated  in  some  former 
pages.  As  the  German,  while  ex- 
pressing the  greatest  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  his  opponent,  contrived 
slyly  to  justify  the  whole  claim  of  his 
own  government,  so  the  Frenchman, 
in  all  candor,  sees  great  advantages  to 
Germany  and  Europe  in  the  territo- 
rial pretensions  of  France.  He  thinks 
that  peace  cannot  be  made  directly  by 
the  action  of  the  two  contending  na- 
tions, but  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
all  Europe.  He  says,  "  You  are  right 


in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  guar- 
antees against  the  revival  of  ambi- 
tious and  unhealthy  projects ;  but 
what  guarantee  can  be  worth  as  much 
as  that  of  Europe  consecrating  anew 
the  present  frontiers,  and  placing  the 
ban  upon  any  one  who  may  dream  of 
altering  boundaries  fixed  by  ancient 
treaties  ?  Any  other  solution  leaves 
the  door  open  to  endless  retributions. 
Let  Europe  do  this,  and  she  will  have 
planted  forever  the  seed  of  the  most 
fertile  institution,  —  a  sort  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  judg- 
ing the  nations  subject  to  their  joint 
authority,  and  correcting  the  princi- 
ple of  nationalities  by  the  principle 
of  federation." 

This  plan  of  a  European  federation, 
not  merely  to  make  peace  in  Europe, 
but  to  preserve  it,  is  elaborated  at 
much  length.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  letter,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  the  writer  con- 
gratulates himself  on  the  fact,  that  he 
is  not  in  political  life,  but  none  the 
less,  also,  that  at  the  proper  time  he 
tried  to  be,  — 

"  Ah,  dear  master !  it  was  well  that 
Jesus  established  the  kingdom  of  God, 
—  a  world  superior  to  hate  and  jeal- 
ousy and  pride,  where  the  most  highly- 
esteemed  is  not,  as  in  these  sad  times 
of  ours,  the  one  who  works  the  most 
evil,  the  one  who  wounds,  kills,  in- 
sults, the  greatest  liar,  the  most  dis- 
loyal, the  most  ill-bred,  the  most  de- 
fiant, the  most  perfidious,  the  most 
gifted  in  bad  expedients  and  devilish 
schemes,  the  most  closed  to  pity  and 
to  pardon,  he  who  has  no  considera- 
tion for  others,  who  surprises  his  ad- 
versary, and  who  tricks  his  enemy  al- 
ways; but  he  who  is  most  gentle, 
most  modest,  the  furthest  removed 
from  self-assurance,  boasting,  andhard- 
heartedness,  he  who  yields  to  every 
one,  he  who  regards  his  own  interest 
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last.  War  is  a  tissue  of  sins,  a  state 
contrary  to  nature,  in  which  that  is 
encouraged  as  a  fine  action  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  we 
should  be  warned  to  shun  as  a  vice  or 
a  crime ;  in  which  it  is  a  duty  to  re- 
joice over  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
in*  which  he  who  returns  good  for  evil, 
practises  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
concerning  pardon  of  injury  and  de- 
sire of  humility,  would  be  absurd  and 
blameworthy.  That  which  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  Walhalla  is  a  barrier  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Have  you  no- 
ticed that  neither  in  the  eight  Beati- 
tudes, nor  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  in  primitive 
Christian  literature,  is  there  a  word 
that  places  military  valor  among  the 
virtues  which  will  gain  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ? 

"  Let  us  insist  upon  these  great 
lessons  of  peace  which  escape  men 
who  are  the  puppets  of  their  own 
pride  and  ambition,  impelled  by  their 
eternal  but  unphilosophical  forgetful- 
ness  of  death.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  be  uninterested  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country ;  but  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  must  always 
act  from  motive.  The  kingdom  of 
God  knows  neither  conquerors  nor 
vanquished.  In  the  pleasures  of  the 
heart,  the  mind,  and  the  imagination, 
the  conquered  enjoys  more  than  the 
victor,  if  he  be  more  highly  elevated 
morally  and  intellectually.  Have  not 
your  great  Goethe,  your  admirable 
Fichte,  taught  us  how  one  may  lead 
a  noble,  and  consequently  a  happy 
life,  in  spite  of  the  abasement  of  their 
country  ?  One  fact,  to  conclude,  gives 
me  great  satisfaction.  Last  year,  at 
the  elections  for  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
I  offered  myself  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors.  I  was  not  chosen ;  but  my 
placards  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  villages  of  Seine-et- 


Marne,  bearing  the  inscription,  'No 
revolution,  no  war.  A  war  would  be 
as  deplorable  as  a  revolution.'  To 
have  an  untroubled  conscience  in  these 
times  of  ours,  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  he  had  not  persistently 
avoided  public  life, — and,  as  well,  that 
he  had  not  sought  it  too  pertinacious- 
ly." 


VIEWS  AT  HOME. 

DURING  the  nine  months'  winter, 
—  marked  not  only  by  the  climate  of 
the  so-called  "  temperate  "  zone,  but 
by  the  sessions  of  Congress  in  alter- 
nate years,  —  we  usually  close  this 
department  of  'Old  and  New,'  by 
some  "  Views  at  the  Capital,"  —  seen 
and  sketched  at  the  last  moment  avail- 
able to  us. 

The  last  two  months  have  been  those 
which  show  that  our  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  a  centrifugal  as  well  as  a 
centralizing  power.  Although  Wash- 
ington is  the  place  where,  as  at  a 
centre,  are  gathered  the  offices  and 
those  officiating  for  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  national  government ; 
and  although  it  has  had,  for  genera- 
tions now,  as  delightful  a  resident 
society  as  any  city  in  the  land  to  add 
to  this  force  of  interest  and  talent  col- 
lected within  its  limits,  —  and  while 
it  remains  an  important  post  of  obser- 
vation always,  —  there  is  a  time, 
growing  shorter  and  shorter  every  year, 
when  the  interests  of  the  country  do 
not  centre  there,  and  views  of  the 
positions  and  relations  of  government, 
are  more  important  than  "  Views  at 
the  Capital." 

The  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  on  the 
8th  of  October,  issued  for  the  better 
preservation  of  our  actual  neutrality, 
with  regard  to  the  war  now  existing 
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between  France  and  Prussia,  while  it 
does  little  more  than  define  the  action 
that  our  authorities  are  bound  by  in- 
ternational law  to  take  in  existing 
circumstances,  contains  in  its  preamble 
a  very  good  statement  of  the  neutral 
position,  —  one  which  M.  Kenan  him- 
self might  accept.  The  general  state- 
ment, that  any  attempt  to  use  our 
ports,  for  a  purpose  inimical  to  any 
of  our  friends,  "  must  be  regarded  as 
offensive,  and  in  violation  of  that  neu- 
trality which  it  is  the  determination 
of  this  government  to  observe  and 
carry  out  to  the  end,"  —  is  a  concise 
expression  of  our  view  of  internation- 
al law. 

ONE  of  the  most  agreeable  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  one  as  pleasant  in  its 
nature  as  any  that  would  permit  our 
notice,  was  the  meeting,  on  the  tenth 
of  October,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
gave  to  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  arrangement,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  was  entirely  impromptu 
and  informal;  but,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  where  all  parties  consent,  it  was 
the  better  for  having  no  rules  and 
lines.  The  college  boys  were  glad  to 
see  "  Tom  Brown ; "  and  they  gathered 
in  numbers,  and,  we  may  say,  were  a 
goodly  sight  to  see.  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
ceived their  welcome,  and  responded 
to  it  as  if  he  at  once  valued  it,  and 
felt  glad  to  return  value  for  value. 
He  made,  in  his  address  to  the  young 
gentlemen,  two  special  points,  as  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  this  coun- 
try, which  would  be  likely  to  interest 
them.  One  was  the  "  haste  "  that  is 
induced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
territory,  and  the  means  of  subduing 
it ;  and  the  other  the  general  prop- 
osition, that  he  found  our  cultivated 
men  averse  to  entering  into  political 
life.  He  pressed  upon  our  young  men 
the  duty  of  giving  a  full  share  of  at- 


tention to  their  public  duty,  and  to 
politics.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hughes  misapprehends  the  mean- 
ing ascribed  in  this  country  to  the 
word  "  politics ; "  and  we  suppose  that 
many  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
are  sufficiently  inclined  to  "  go  into 
politics,"  as  that  phrase  is  understood 
here.  But  the  advice,  sounding  down 
into  the  best  patriotism,  which  he 
gave  to  his  young  hearers,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  them,  and  will  be 
remembered  for  good.  They  will  not 
wilfully  do  things  in  a  hurry  when 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  prepare ; 
and  they  will  not  neglect  any  public 
duty  that  comes  near  their  hand,  af- 
ter hearing  his  stirring  appeal,  and 
the  kindly  tribute  that  he  gave  to  the 
sons  of  Harvard,  whose  histories  are 
given  in  the  war  memorial. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  this 
meeting;  and  it  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  representative  gatherings 
which  Mr.  Hughes  could  have  seen  in 
this  country.  Here  were  four  or  five 
hundred  young  men,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  all  classes  and  de- 
partments of  the  University,  drawn 
together  by  a  common  desire  and  a 
common  enthusiasm,  but  without  any 
restriction  of  tutor  or  proctor.  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  introduced  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  and,  in  a  technical  sense, 
presided  ;  but  there  was  no  presiding 
to  do.  The  students,  at  request,  sang 
some  of  their  songs,  and  showed  in  a 
cheerful  and  gentlemanly  way  their 
welcome  to  their  distinguished  guest, 
who  met  them  in  the  spirit  of  friend 
meeting  friend.  If  we  feel  that  his 
cordial  sympathy  and  sound  advice 
went  well  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  we,  at  the  same  time,  feel 
pride  in  saying,  that  he  could  hardly 
have  addressed  an  audience  more 
worthy  of  his  sympathy,  and  more  in- 
tent upon  his  words. 
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"  Whanne  alle  elde  thingis  ben  chaungid,  alle  newe  thingis  that  ben  ordeyned  of  Crist  appere." 

JOHN  WICLIT. 

"  You  heard  Tom  Hughes,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and,  hearing,  I  was  in  good  company." 

"Who  is  he  like?" 

"  He  is  not  much  like  his  picture.  His  picture  is  hard,  — a  little 
stern.  Like  most  photographic  studies,  it  makes  you  think  him  a 
black-haired  man.  The  truth  is,  that  his  face  is  thoroughly  Saxon,  his 
smile  sweet,  and  the  whole  play  of  his  features  gentle  and  express- 
ive. Like  all  men  who  are  worth  much,  he  sometimes  looks  very 
sad ;  but  there  is  none  of  that  dictator  look  of  the  printed  portrait. 

"Speak  well?" 

"  Not  as  we  generally  count  speaking.  He  read  this  speech  from 
the  manuscript  much  as  a  minister,  a  good  deal  in  earnest,  reads  a 
sermon.  Oddly  enough  some  of  the  nasal  tones  of  our  American 
pulpit  came  in  ;  but  it  was  quite  good  enough.  It  was  so  good  that 
you  did  not  fret  yourself  about  it  at  all ;  you  simply  took  in  and 
inwardly  digested  what  he  had  to  say." 

"  Inwardly  digested,  eh  ?  and  how  much  good  did  the  digestion  do 
you  ?  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  pocket  the  loss  of  the  '  Grey 
Eagle,'  as  a  trifle  that  John  Bull  need  not  look  at  ?  " 

"  Nobody  has  asked  me  to  do  that,  least  of  all  Tom  Hughes.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  harass  and  retard  the  liberal  adminis- 
tration now  in  power  in  England  by  blocking  their  wheels  with  the 
sins  of  William  Rufus,  or  Warwick  the  King-maker,  or  George  III. 
and  L<ord  North,  or  Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell ;  and  one  of 
these  men  is  now  as  much  in  the  dark  ages  as  the  other." 

"Did  Tom  Hughes  say  that?" 
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"  No.  It  was  not  his  business  to  say  it ;  but  none  the  less  did  he 
teach  it :  and  it  is  a  lesson,  which,  for  one,  I  wish  the  press  of 
America  would  learn  as  well  as  I  believe  the  people  have  learned  it." 

"  You  are  tired  of  being  called  4  The  Just.'  " 

.  "  I  am  tired  of  parading  our  side  of  an  issue,  in  which  we  are 
undoubtedly  right,  as  if  the  people  we  are  talking  to  were  the 
people  who  had  offended  us.  The  truth  is,  that  men  as  young  as  you 
and  I  are  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  two  Englands.  We  have 
seen  the  Old  England,  whose  parliament  was  held  in  the  pockets  of  a 
few  gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  their  allies.  We 
have  lived  to  see  another  England,  to  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  only  a  question  of  time,  —  an  England  which 
has  given  the  suffrage  virtually  to  every  man.  This  England,  the 
England  of  to-day,  is  what  it  is  because  of  onr  success  in  crushing 
the  Rebellion.  It  has  sprung  full  armed  into  being  because  demo- 
cratic principles  have  triumphed  here,  and  is  clearing  up  its  church 
establishments,  its  questions  of  test,  its  arrangements  for  education,  — 
all  on  the  broadest  principles,  —  ten  times  as  fast  as  we  do  things  here. 
This  England  is  in  every  respect  our  moral  and  even  our  political 
ally.  Why  do  you  want  to  encumber  the  England  of  to-day  by 
taunting  her  with  the  faults  or  the  follies  of  that  baronial  England 
which  she  has  overthrown  ?  You  do  not  taunt  Gambetta  with  the 
faults  or  follies  of  the  third  Napoleon.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that 
a  revolution,  to  be  verified,  must  be  verified  by  blood  ?  There  has 
been  a  revolution  in  England  since  1865  ;  though,  with  their  usual  cool 
blood,  they  have  got  along  without  cutting  off  anybody's  head  or 
sending  anybody  into  exile." 

"  You  need  not  get  into  a  rage.  I  do  not  want  anybody's  head 
cut  off.  All  I  want  is,  that,  if  England  is  sorry  for  sending  out  '  The 
Alabama,'  she  shall  say  so." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  is  what  you  want ;  that  is  the  point  of  Mr. 
Sumner's  speech.  He  reminded  them  with  sufficient  delicacy,  how, 
on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  profound  regret  for 
something  that  somebody  else  had  said,  and  had  so  cleared  up  five  or 
six  years  of  controversy.  Nay,  I  believe  Mr.  Webster  once  expressed 
to  Lord  Ashburton  profound  regret  for  something  somebody  else  had 
done.  And  what  you  want,  simply  stated,  is,  that  the  present  For- 
eign Secretary  of  England  shall  express  profound  regret  tha|  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  1861,  did  not  do  something.  So  have  I  seen  one 
boy  get  another  boy  on  the  ground,  and  try  to  keep  him  there  till 
he  would  say  he  was  sorry." 

"  No,  I  want  him  to  say  he  will  not  do  so  again." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  the  other  boy  is  willing  to  do,  —  on  this 
occasion,  in  fact,  is  eager  to  do.  It  is  not  the  future  we  are  worried 
about  now ;  it  is  the  past.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  apology.  Now, 
in  a  carnal  world,  I  understand  an  apology  for  a  man's  own  sins ;  I 
even  understand  his  apologizing  for  his  grandfather's :  but  I  do  not 
know  why  any  one  wants  me  to  apologize  for  the  sins  of  a  man 
whom  I  have  turned  out  of  my  house,  neck  and  heels,  nor  why 
any  one  wants  the  democratic  England  of  to-day  to  apologize  for  the 
aristocratic  blunder  of  1861.  Let  her  pay  the  damages,  because  she  is 
doing  business  under  the  style  of  the  old  firm.  But,  as  she  has  a  suf- 
ficiently hard  business  in  governing  England  on  our  system,  as  we 
want  her  to  succeed  in  so  governing  England,  is  it  politic  in  us  to 
embarrass  the  new  regime  by  insisting  on  keeping  up  our  quarrels 
with  the  old?" 

"  Why  did  not  Tom  Hughes  say  this  ?  Why  does  he  leave  it  for 
you  to  say  ?  " 

"Because  he  is  an  Englishman ;  and,  in  a  foreign  country,  he  must 
speak  well  of  his  own.  Did  you  say  all  you  thought  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  when  you  were  in  England  twelve  years  ago  ? 
But  he  did  show,  what  indeed  you  and  I  knew  already,  that  the 
working-men  of  England  were  always  our  friends.  Those  working- 
men,  and  the  men  like  him,  and  Mundella  and  Bright  who  lead 
them,  make  the  England  of  to-day.  I  say  that  our  business  is  to 
make  their  work  as  easy  as  we  can.  As  for  Earl  Russell's  humble 
pie,  he  has  eaten  as  much  already  as  satisfies  me." 

"  You  have  always  bragged  of  being  a  New-England  man.  You 
think  there  is  a  newer  England  still  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  is  an  England  in  the  gristles,  trying  to  carry  the 
lance  and  wear  the  armor  for  which  Old  England  proved  too  weak. 
I  say, '  God  bless  her.'  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  Mr.  Pope's 
prophecy  our  own  :  — 

'  Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  New  World  launch  forth  to  seek  the  Old.' " 
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WANTED,   A  STATESMAN! 


BY   J.    F.    CLARKE. 


I  DO  not  wish  to  offend  or  displease 
any  one  by  the  title  of  this  paper. 
When  I  say  that  a  statesman  is  want- 
ed, I  do  not  mean  that  the  country  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  that  article  at 
the  present  time.  If  any  one  believes 
that  this  or  that  public  man  is  a 
statesman,  I  will  not  contradict  him ; 
but  he  will  probably  grant,  that  we 
should  be  the  better  for  at  least  one 
more.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  Wanted, 
a  Statesman! 

We  have  a  great  many  politicians 
in  the  country,  perhaps  as  many  as 
the  country  requires.  I  should  not 
wish  to  ask  for  a  larger  supply  of 
these  j  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  politician  and  the  states- 
man. A  politician,  for  example,  is  a 
man  who  thinks  of  the  next  election ; 
while  the  statesman  thinks  of  the 
next  generation.  The  politician  thinks 
of  the  success  of  his  party,  the  states- 
man of  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
politician  wishes  to  carry  this  or  that 
measure,  the  statesman  to  establish 
this  or  the  other  principle.  Finally, 
the  statesman  wishes  to  steer ;  while 
the  politician  is  contented  to  drift. 

The  difficulty  about  a  politician, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  well-inten- 
tioned he  may  be,  is  always  this :  that 
the  matter  of  absolute  importance  in 
his  mind,  to  which  every  thing  else 
must  yield,  is  to  carry  the  next  elec- 
tion for  his  party.  If  you  say  to  him, 
"  Here  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it !  Here  is 
the  great  measure  for  the  hour ! "  he 
replies,  "  Wait  a  little.  We  will  take 
hold  of  that  hereafter ;  but  now  we 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  putting  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  our  oppo- 


nents, —  we  must  concede  a  little,  and 
compromise  a  little.  By  and  by,  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  what  we  want." 
But  that  by  and  by  never  comes. 

A  statesman,  no  doubt,  recognizes 
always,  and  ought  always  to  recognize, 
what  is  practicable  and  what  is  not. 
He  is  not  to  try  to  put  into  immediate 
practice  every  good  thing.  It  is  a 
prophet's  duty  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  whether  men  bear  or  forbear; 
but  a  statesman,  who  deals,  not  with 
bare  principles,  but  with  principles 
embodied  in  institutions,  must  not 
urge  them  till  the  time  appears  ripe. 
God  did  not  send  his  beloved  Son  into 
the  world  till  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come.  Solon,  being  asked  if  he 
had  given  the  Athenians  the  best 
possible  laws,  answered,  "  No !  but 
the  best  they  could  bear."  Moses 
did  the  same.  He  allowed  a  certain 
margin  to  absolute  justice,  "  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts."  That  is 
statesmanship.  But  the  statesman 
never  relinquishes  his  ideas,  never 
ceases  to  work  for  his  principles, 
though  he  sometimes  has  to  wait.  He 
is  like  Goethe's  star,  "  without  haste, 
but  without  rest." 

The  statesman  values  principles 
more  than  measures,  and  measures 
more  than  party.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  politician  reverses  this  rule,  valu- 
ing his  party  most,  measures  next,  and 
principles  least.  But  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  statesman  and 
politician  is,  that  one  steers,  and  the 
other  drifts.  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
gan as  a  politician,  but  ended  as  a 
statesman.  He  was  so  modest,  that 
he  did  not  venture,  for  a  long  time,  to 
put  his  hand  on  the  helm  of  state. 
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He  fell  into  the  common  delusion,  of 
supposing  that  men  in  the  routine  of 
a  business  understand  their  own  busi- 
ness better  than  an  outsider :  so  he 
surrounded  himself  with  old,  experi- 
enced public  men,  and  he  expected 
them  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  After  a 
while,  he  found  they  did  not  know 
what  was  wanted  as  well  as  he  did ; 
and  so  he  put  his  hand  on  the  rudder, 
and  the  ship  of  state  soon  felt  that  it 
had  a  master.  Before  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  all  the  power  of  the  country 
came  easily  and  naturally  into  his 
hands,  —  the  politician  had  grown 
into  a  statesman. 

I  might  have  added  to  my  defini- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  politician, 
that  the  politician  believes  in  the 
newspaper,  the  statesman  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  some  instinct  in  his  own 
soul  always  tells  him  what  the  people 
mean  and  want.  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  this  instinct  very  strongly, 
did  not  consult  the  newspapers  to 
know  what  he  had  better  do,  or  what 
the  Democrats  wanted.  "  If  I  want 
to  know  what  Democracy  is,"  said  he, 
"  I  ask  old  Andrew  Jackson  ;  he's  a 
Democrat,  I'm  sure."  Jackson  was 
obstinate,  was  prejudiced,  was  nar- 
row; but  he  had  some  of  the  great 
elements  of  a  statesman.  He  believed 
in  the  democratic  idea,  he  believed  in 
the  people.  He  never  drifted,  he  al- 
ways meant  to  steer;  and  it  so  fell 
out  that  he  often  saw  beforehand  what 
all  men  finally  accepted. 

It  is  the  quality  of  a  statesman  to 
foresee  coming  events ;  for  he  believes 
in  principles,  and  principles  are  the 
prophets  of  the  future.  The  politician 
only  sees  what  is  under  his  nose,  and 
knows  noway  of  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture but  by  the  past.  What  has  been 
will  be,  he  says.  He  is  very  near- 
sighted; and  no  optician  has  ever  in- 
vented a  pair  of  spectacles  which  will 


enable  him  to  see  what  is  coming  a 
year  beforehand.  Now,  it  is  this  utter 
inability  to  predict  the  future  which 
proves  Mr.  Seward,  so  great  a  man  as 
he  is  in  many  ways,  to  be  no  states- 
man. The  puzzle  in  his  case  is,  that, 
in  his  great  speeches,  he  appears  fully 
possessed  with  ideas.  No  one  has 
developed  first  principles  in  his  ora- 
tions more  nobly  than  he.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been,  that  he 
never  quite  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself.  A  statesman  in  theory,  and 
a  great  one,  he  was  a  politician,  and 
often  a  small  one,  in  practice.  When 
the  rebellion  was  upon  us,  he  was 
always  prophesying  smooth  things, 
saying  it  would  be  over  in  ninety 
days. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  apparent  why 
we  say,  "  Wanted,  a  Statesman  ! "  We 
find  fault  with  no  one.  We  need  not 
discuss  political  parties  ;  but  we  com- 
plain, that,  in  neither  of  the  parties  is 
there  enough  of  statesmanship ;  and 
this  I  propose  to  show  by  a  number 
of  instances,  taken  from  those  which 
we  are  all  familiar  with. 

That  there  was  very  little  states- 
manship during  the  war  on  either 
side,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  agree. 
Every  thing  drifted.  Only  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  the  people, 
and  their  determination  that  the 
Union  should  not  be  dissolved,  and 
that  slavery  should  be  abolished, 
pulled  us  through.  We  began  the 
war  with  no  plan  or  purpose  except 
to  resist  the  rebellion.  Gen.  Scott 
did  not  want  any  cavalry.  Mr.  Wells 
did  not  want  any  iron-clads.  Gen. 
Fremont's  gun-boats,  which  opened 
the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, were  refused  by  the  United 
States  Government,  after  they  had  been 
handed  over  by  the  contractors,  and 
lay  three  days  on  the  levee  without 
an  owner.  We  drifted  into  emancipa- 
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tion ;  we  drifted  into  the  use  of  colored 
soldiers ;  we  drifted  out  of  the  habit 
of  returning  to  the  enemy  the  mate- 
rial of  war  which  had  run  away  from 
them.  The  blockade,  indeed,  was 
statesmanship;  and  the  National  Bank 
system  was  statesmanship.  What- 
ever we  may  have  to  say  against  Mr. 
Chase,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
statesman  for  that.  Finally,  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  our  leaders  be- 
gan to  see  what  they  wanted  to  do ; 
and  immediately  victory  was  organ- 
ized. 

Then  came  the  question  of  recon- 
struction. This  divided  itself  into 
two  parts.  A  statesman  would  have 
said,  "We  do  not  wish  to  punish 
anybody ;  but  we  want  guarantees, 
—  security  against  a  relapse.  This 
blood  must  not  have  been  shed  in 
vain,  and  this  treasure  squandered  for 
nought.  Hang  no  one  ;  but  select  a 
few  of  the  most  dangerous  leaders, 
and  send  them  into  exile  for  ten 
years.  If  they  return  before  that 
time,  let  them  be  tried  for  their  lives 
for  the  treason  they  have  committed 
in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  Disfranchise  a  few  thousand 
more  of  the  inveterate  and  incorrigi- 
ble rebels  and  slaveholders  ;  let 
them  neither  vote  nor  be  voted  for 
for  ten  years;  then,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  give  equal  political 
rights  to  all,  and,  by  another,  make 
it  obligatory  on  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  maintain  free,  unsectarian 
schools  for  all  its  population,  on  the 
principle,  that  universal  education  is 
necessary  to  maintain  Republican  in- 
stitutions. Then  admit  the  rebel 
States  into  the  Union,  and  trust  to 
time,  to  education,  to  common  sense, 
to  their  own  interests,  to  make  them 
behave  themselves."  So  one  question 
would  have  been  settled.  But  there 
was  another. 


When  we  emancipated  the  slaves, 
we  virtually  turned  four  million  peo- 
ple out  upon  the  highway,  with  no 
property  of  any  kind,  or  the  means 
of  support.  By  emancipating  them, 
we  left  them  the  poorest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  savages 
in  Africa  or  America  have  their 
huts  and  their  bows  and  arrows. 
Four  million  of  people  turned  into 
the  streets  with  nothing!  —  no  land, 
no  houses,  no  clothes  except  their 
rags,  no  food  but  what  they  could 
beg  or  steal,  —  here  was  a  question 
for  a  statesman !  What  statesman 
has  taken  it  up?  The  freedman's 
bureau  was  a  mere  palliative.  We' 
were  bound  to  provide  land  and  homes 
for  the  freedman.  In  every  South- 
ern State,  lands  should  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  to  inhabit  and  culti- 
vate, but  not  to  sell ;  they  should 
belong  to  them  and  their  children 
while  they  inhabited  them,  no  longer. 
Collected  in  little  villages  on  these 
lands,  they  would  soon  learn  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  protect  them- 
selves. Having  this  resource,  they 
would  not  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Southern  land-owners,  and  would 
have  been  able  to.  insist  on  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

We  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  No 
statesman  demanded  any  thing  of  the 
kind  of  the  nation.  JSTo  one,  in 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  unless  it  be 
Wendell  Phillips,  has  claimed  this  in 
the  name  of  common  justice  or  com- 
mon humanity.  We  have  drifted 
from  one  plan  to  another.  States 
have  drifted  into  the  Union,  and  then 
drifted  out  again.  We  have  con- 
structed them,  disconstructed  them, 
re-constructed  them,  till  no  one  can 
tell  what  plan  we  have,  or  what  we 
have  not.  And  as  for  the  freedmen, 
no  race  of  men  have  ever  before  been 
able  to  apply  so  literally  to  themselves 
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the  complaint  of  the  Saviour,  "  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  has 
not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

Then  came  the  question  of  finance. 
We  were  saddled  with  an  enormous 
debt.  The  vast  expenses  of  the  war 
had  made  necessary  a  great  increase 
of  the  currency.  This  had  caused 
high  prices,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
High  prices  had,  as  necessarily,  led 
to  speculation.  Every  one  was  wish- 
ing to  get  rich,  say  in  a  couple  of 
months ;  and,  as  the  expansion  of 
the  currency  produced  high  prices 
and  speculation,  so  speculation  de- 
manded a  greater  expansion  of  the 
currency.  Therefore  the  difficulty 
could  not  cure  itself;  it  needed  a 
statesman  to  cure  it.  Unfortunately, 
our  statesmen  were  mostly  politicians, 
and  politicians  defer  to  public  opinion  ; 
and  they  all  believe  that  the  newspapers 
express  public  opinion.  So  they  do, 
very  often ;  but  not  always.  The  news- 
papers are  supported  by  advertising. 
It  is  very  hard  for  them,  therefore,  to 
oppose  any  thing  which  their  adver- 
tisers wish.  Now,  the  men  who  spec- 
ulate are  those  who  advertise  most 
largely;  and  these  always  want  the 
currency  expanded.  A  man  who 
does  a  legitimate  business,  and  has 
his  regular  customers,  will  usually  sell 
more  when  prices  are  low.  The  regu- 
lar merchant,  therefore,  wants  low 
prices ;  but  the  man  who  buys  in 
order  to  make  money  by  a  rise  in  the 
market,  of  course  wants  the  price  to 
rise ;  and  it  is  the  A,  B,  C,  of  polit- 
ical economy,  that  every  expansion  of 
the  currency  sends  prices  up,  every 
contraction  sends  prices  down. 

But  though  speculators  want  high 
prices,  the  people  do  not.  The  people 
want  low  prices ;  especially  do  they 
want  regular  prices.  Gen.  Jackson 
had  some  fine  instincts,  though  he 


made  terrible  blunders.  He  was  in- 
stinctively right  when  he  opposed  the 
United  States  Bank,  as  all  men  after- 
ward admitted ;  but,  at  the  time,  all 
the  newspapers  were  against  him, 
Democratic  as  well  as  Whig,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  But  it  made  no 
difference,  —  the  people  were  with 
him,  and  he  knew  it;  and,  before 
Gen.  Jackson  and  the  people,  news- 
papers, speculators,  politicians,  par- 
ties, —  all  broke  down. 

But  his  pet-bank  system,  curiously 
enough,  produced  the  very  evil  he 
was  opposing.  When  he  said  that 
"Every  man  who  traded  on  bor- 
rowed capital  ought  to  fail/7  he  ut- 
tered a  great  truth,  in  a  very  extrava- 
gant form.  What  he  meant  was, 
that  the  credit  system  might  be  car- 
ried a  great  deal  too  far.  But  when 
he  removed  the  United  States  depos- 
its, and  distributed  them  among  the 
pet  banks,  he  gave  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  the  credit  system  and  to 
speculation  this  generation  ever  saw 
until  the  time  of  the  war. 

We  also  want  a  statesman  to  settle 
for  us,  on  some  permanent  principle, 
the  question  of  the  tariff.  There  is 
common  ground,  upon  which  the  free 
trader  and  the  protectionist  may  unite. 
Most  intelligent  protectionists  admit 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  they  merely  say  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  applied  immediately.  Per- 
manently to  protect  any  one  branch  of 
industry,  if  it  makes  that  branch  of 
industry  profitable,  is  to  take  so  much 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers for  the  benefit  of  the  producer. 
If  it  does  not  make  it  profitable,  then 
protection  is  simply  taking  the  money 
from  the  consumer,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  ocean.  If,  when  there  is  no 
duty  on  English  jack-knives,  a  jack- 
knife  can  be  sold  in  this  country  for 
fifty  cents,  and  if  it  cannot  be  made 
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in  this  country  for  less  than  a  dollar, 
and  if  wo  put  a  duty  of  fifty  cents 
upon  it  to  enable  it  to  be  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  evident  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  pay  a  dollar  for  his  jack- 
knife  instead  of  half  a  dollar.  But 
who  gets  this  half  dollar  ?  Not  the 
man  who  makes  it ;  for,  according  to 
the  supposition,  he  can  just  afford  to 
make  it  for  a  dollar.  The  purchaser 
loses  it ;  but  no  one  receives  it.  It 
is  paid,  to  enable  a  manufacture  to  be 
conducted  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  is,  where  labor  is 
dear,  capital  scarce,  and  the  manu- 
facture in  its  infancy.  But  why  is 
labor  dear  in  this  country  ?  Evidently 
because  it  is  in  demand  ;  otherwise,  it 
could  not  be  dear.  That  is,  we  divert 
labor  from  its  natural  channels,  into 
the  making  of  jack-knives,  and  so 
make  labor  dearer  still.  This  at  first 
sight  seems  an  advantage  to  the  la- 
borer; but  if  we  recollect  that  the 
laborer  also  needs  a  jack-knife  and 
other  protected  articles,  and  has  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  them  because 
they  are  protected,  we  find  that  even 
the  laborer  is  not  much  benefited  by 
the  operation.  For,  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  admitted,  all 
kinds  of  industry  have  a  right  to  be 
protected.  But  protecting  every  thing 
is  in  reality  protecting  nothing ;  for 
whatever  benefit  each  class  of  indus- 
try gains  as  a  producer,  it  loses  as  a 
consumer.  Unprotected  consumers 
lose  on  all  articles  they  consume ;  pro- 
tected consumers  neither  lose  nor  gain : 
and  the  only  persons  to  whom  such  a 
tariff  is  an  absolute  gain  is  the  smug- 
gler and  the  speculator. 

So  far,  the  free  trader's  arguments 
are  unanswerable.  What,  then,  does 
the  protectionist  reply  ?  He  answers, 
that,  granting  this  to  be  true,  tem- 
porary protection  is,  nevertheless, 
desirable  and  right,  in  order  to  encour- 


age manufactures  in  their  infancy. 
Without  manufactures,  we  are  perma- 
nently dependent  on  foreign  nations 
for  what  we  might  just  as  well  produce 
ourselves.  Nor  is  it  true,  he  argues, 
that  the  farmer  who  is  an  unpro- 
tected consumer  is  not  benefited  by 
protection.  He  receives  an  indirect 
advantage,  but  a  very  great  one,  by 
getting  a  market,  close  by,  for  his 
produce.  Moreover,  a  diversified  in- 
dustry alone  will  save  a  nation  from 
the  great  revulsions  which  occur  where 
a  mere  local  industry  alone  exists. 
Add  to  this  that  variety  of  occupation 
is  itself  a  great  education,  and  we  see 
that  protection,  defeated  on  the  broad 
principle,  can  maintain  itself  as  a 
practical  expediency. 

Therefore  we  want  a  statesman  able 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
capable  of  finding  what  manufactures 
can  be  protected  into  self-support,  and 
how  long  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
them.  By  a  comprehensive  statement, 
doing  justice  to  both  sides,  he  might 
bring  the  nation  to  accept  a  perma- 
nent system,  which  would  save  us 
from  the  ruinous  fluctuations  of  our 
present  tariff  legislation. 

We  want  a  statesman  to  settle  "  The 
Alabama  question."  Since  the  close  of 
the  war,  as  between  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves,  we  have  had  the  helm  in  our 
own  hands  j  yet  we  have  simply 
drifted.  We  have  adopted  and  an- 
nounced no  permanent  policy,  made 
no  definite  claims,  and  have  comported 
ourselves  more  like  angry  children 
than  like  a  great,  powerful,  and  trium- 
phant nation.  We  have  complained 
because  the  government  of  England 
did  not  sympathize  with  us  in  the  war, 
and  because  of  its  premature  recog- 
nition of  the  rebels  as  belligerents. 
Doubtless  these  were  great  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
grievously  she  will  have  to  answer 
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them ;  but  these  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
natural,  inevitable,  and  just  punish- 
ment for  her  unfriendly  acts  and 
disposition  is,  that  she  has  lost  our 
friendship.  Before  the  war,  this 
nation  was  friendly  to  Great  Britain ; 
now  it  is  not.  In  any  coming  emer- 
gency, she  will  probably  not  have  the 
United  States  as  an  ally.  That  will 
be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  her 
conduct  during  the  war  j  and  this  is 
its  natural  consequence. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"  The  Alabama  question : "  that  lies  in 
a  nutshell.  In  letting  the  Alabama 
and  the  cruisers  escape  from  her  ports, 
Great  Britain  either  did  right  or  did 
wrong.  Leave  it  to  herself  to  decide 
which.  Let  Gen.  Grant  direct  our 
minister  to  request  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  decide  that  question,  and  in- 
form it  beforehand  that  we  are  ready  to 
accept  its  conclusion.  If  Great  Britain, 
through  her  government,  says  that 
she  did  right,  we  will  accept  that 
solution,  and  drop  the  subject ;  only 
in  that  case,  we  shall,  of  course,  have 
a  right  to  do  the  same.  Whenever 
she  has  a  rebellion  in  her  empire,  or 
is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  we  shall 
have  a  right  to  do  to  Great  Britain 
exactly  what  she  did  to  us.  We  shall 
take  just  as  much  pains  as  she  did, 
and  no  more,  to  keep  pirates  from  going 
out  of  our  ports  to  prey  upon  her 
commerce.  If  she  likes  this  pro- 
gramme, let  her  say  so. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain  admits  that  she  did  wrong  in 
allowing  the  rebel  cruisers  to  leave 
her  ports,  then  let  her  pay  for  the 
actual  losses  inflicted  on  our  commerce. 
The  indirect  losses  are  incalculable, 
and  therefore  no  estimate  can  be  made 
of  them ;  but  if  Great  Britain  agrees 
at  once  to  pay  all  the  actual  losses, 
without  question  or  delay,  that  will 


be- an  admission  that  she  did  wrong. 
We  ought  not  to  ask  of  a  great  nation 
any  other  apology  than  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  question  should 
not  be  left  to  arbitrators.  There  may 
be  a  mixed  commission  to  ascertain 
the  actual  amount  to  be  paid ;  but 
whether  to  pay  or  not,  let  Great  Brit- 
ain decide  for  herself. 

There  are  other  questions  coming, 
for  the  solution  of  which  we  need  a 
statesman.  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  avow  openly  their  inten- 
tion to  make  an  attack  on  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  substitute  a  secta- 
rian school  system  for  our  unsectarian 
school  system.  To  meet  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  system  rests,  and 
can  alone  be  defended,  —  namely,  that 
knowledge  is  the  necessary  basis  of  a 
republic.  When  all  people  vote,  all  the 
people  must  be  educated.  Sectarian 
education  never  can  educate  the  people. 
It  never  has  done  it,  even  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Austria,  while  those  coun- 
tries contained  only  Roman  Catholics. 
In  all  those  countries,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  the  people  could  never  read  nor 
write.  In  this  country,  a  sectarian 
school  system  would  be  equivalent  to 
no  free  schools.  They  would  come  to 
an  end.  But  this  is  to  be  shown  and 
proved,  not  merely  said ;  and  this  is 
the  work  of  a  statesman. 

Our  difficulty,  in  this  country,  is, 
that  most  persons  begin  public  life  as 
politicians,  and  so  acquire  a  habit  of 
looking  only  to  party  success,  which  is 
fatal  to  all  breadth  of  view.  Yet  we 
have  had  men  who  studied  principles, 
and  rose  above  party ;  such  were  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton,  however  mucli 
opposed  they  were  in  their  time ;  such 
men  were  Jay  and  John  Adams,  and 
others  whom  I  need  not  name.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  statesman.  Per- 
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haps  lie  became  too  much,  of  a  poli- 
tician in  his  later  days,  but  during 
most  of  his  career,  he  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  principles.  Charles  Sum- 
ner  is  also  a  statesman.  He  satisfies 
all  the  tests  we  have  laid  down ;  he 
has  always  wished  to  steer,  and  has 
never  been  willing  to  drift ;  he  has  al- 
ways thought  less  of  the  next  election 
than  of  the  future  of  the  nation; 
and  he  has  always  seen  farther  into 
the  future  than  his  contemporaries. 
That  politicians  have  disliked  him, 
while  the  people  have  sustained  him, 
is  another  evidence  of  the  same  fact, 
and  a  most  encouraging  sign  that 
statesmanship  is  valued  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  people  can  under- 
stand ideas  and  principles  better  than 
measures.  This,  indeed,  gives  a  tem- 
porary power  to  the  demagogue ;  but 
it  also  helps  the  true  statesman,  who 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  everlasting  stars, 
while  steering  the  ship  of  state  upon 
the  sea  of  human  history  and  tempo- 
ral circumstance.  The  great  mass  of 
the  nation  are  willing  to  tolerate  tran- 
sient errors  and  mistakes  in  those  who 
evidently  believe  in  principles.  As 
long  as  the  Democratic  party  seemed 
true  to  its  ideas  of  equal  justice  for 


all  men,  the  nation  sustained  it ;  but 
when,  to  gain  political  advantage,  it 
allied  itself  to  slaveholders  and  slave- 
holding,  it  lost  its  hold  on  the  national 
mind. 

So  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  saved  the  Union  and  abolished 
slavery,  has  secured  a  long  lease  of 
power  by  that  splendid  record ;  but 
it  will  lose  its  hold,  at  last,  on  the 
public  heart,  if  it  allows  itself  to  be 
corrupted  by  venal  politicians,  and 
permits  the  greed  of  office  to  supplant 
faith  in  principles.  As  long  as  it  is 
led  by  statesmen,  it  is  safe.  When  it 
is  governed  by  politicians,  no  matter 
how  adroit  and  able,  its  power  will  be 
gone. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  enough  to  have  great  pol- 
iticians ;  we  also  need,  and  are  always 
needing,  great  statesmen.  When  this 
want  is  widely  seen  and  felt,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  recognizes  it,  and  demands 
men  of  that  quality,  the  demand  will 
produce  the  supply.  As  long  as  the 
people  are  satisfied  -with  mere  politi- 
cians, they  will  have  them.  When 
they  call  for  something  better,  the  bet- 
ter something  will  arrive. 
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BEAD  AT  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  DINNER,  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  JUNE  29,  1870,  BY  WM.  EVERETT. 

"  When  the  assembly  was  called,  many  of  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  Corinthians  and 
Thebans,  opposed  any  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  and  advocated  their  entire  destruction ;  but  the 
Lacedemonians  refused  to  enslave  a  city  which  had  done  great  good  in  the  greatest  perils  that  had 
befallen  Greece."  Xeno:  Hell.  ii.  2,  19,  20. 

No,  Thebes  !  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  will ! 

So  great  a  city  may  not  die ; 
Maimed,  spoiled,  insulted,  trampled,  still 

She  shall  not  perish  utterly. 
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Shame  that  the  gross  Boeotian  boar, 

Fat  from  the  acorns  of  his  plain, 
Could  mock  the  old  sea-lion's  roar, 

That  shook  the  fixed  hills  again. 

Oh !  'twas  a  rich  and  joyous  day, 

When  Sparta  called  her  whelps  around, 
And  bade  them  lap,  where  Athens  lay, 

Her  life-blood  welling  to  the  ground. 

Their  walls,  and  ships,  and  treasure,  long 

To  subject  isles  a  dread  and  awe, 
Fell  with  the  sound  of  flute  and  song, 

To  glut  the  faithless  coward's  niaw. 

But  when  their  barbarous  howl  arose,  — 

"  Be  lost  her  name,  her  place  forgot,"  — 
Then  trembled  all  her  nobler  foes, 

Touched  with  the  memories  of  the  spot. 

Shrank  every  Spartan  soul  to  hear 

Those  words  of  base,  malignant  spite ; 
While  Pallas'  shrine,  in  prospect  clear, 

Gleamed  stainless  from  her  mountain  height. 

So  came  their  solemn,  stern  reply, 

That  bade  those  impious  clamors  cease  : 
"  It  is  not  meet  a  city  die, 

That  wrought  such  mighty  things  for  Greece." 


Insulting  Thebes  !  an  hour  shall  come 
When  thy  triumphant  head  shall  bow 

Beneath  a  heavier  conquest's  doom 

Than  that  which  weighs  on  Athens  now. 

Then  fire  and  sword,  and  soldier's  lust, 

Shall  shake  thy  ramparts,  stone  from  stone, 

Nor  spare  one  dwelling  from  the  dust 
Except  the  poet's  house  alone. 

Thy  foe  shall  yield  to  Pindar's  lyre ; 

But,  where  Athena's  dwellings  spread, 
The  muse's  own  celestial  fire 

Beats  strong  in  every  freeman's  tread. 
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Betwixt  Hymettus  and  the  strand 

Rank  thousands  in  that  glorious  line,  — 

Bards,  from  whose  bold  and  tender  hand 
Floats  incense  at  Apollo's  shrine. 

The  fox  in  Thebes  shall  make  his  den ; 

The  ploughshare  rend  through  Sparta's  vale ; 
And  loftier  towns  of  mightier  men 

Sink  in  the  earth  that  tells  no  tale. 

Nation  to  nation,  king  to  king, 
On  dark  Oblivion's  page  succeeds ; 

But  aye  through  endless  time  shall  ring 
The  sound  of  Athens'  god-like  deeds. 

And  age  to  age  shall  send  reply, 
Louder  to  swell,  and  ne'er  to  cease  : 

"  It  is  not  meet  a  city  die, 

That  wrought  such  mighty  things  for  Greece." 


So  might  some  loyal  heart  have  sung 
In  Athens'  hour  of  gloom  and  shame, 

Denouncing  every  coward  tongue 
That  dared  revile  her  sacred  name. 

Oh,  how  that  heart  to-day  would  bleed 
To  view  her  foe's  envenomed  train, 

A  meaner  than  Corinthian  greed, 
A  duller  than  Boaotian  brain ! 

They  call  to  tear  the  fadeless  crown 
Her  starry  crest  hath  worn  so  long ; 

To  cast  away,  and  trample  down, 
The  wit,  the  eloquence,  the  song. 

Oh !  who  in  this  dark  hour  of  need 

Shall  fence  from  wrong  that  virgin  brow  ? 

No  Neptune  mounts  his  ocean  steed, 
No  Pallas  shields  her  city  now. 

Oh,  rise !  if  e'er  your  souls  have  thrilled 
With  patriot's  call,  or  hero's  tale ; 

Oh,  rise !"  if  e'er  your  eyes  have  filled 
At  lyric  shout  or  tragic  wail  I 
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Brothers !     To  whom  her  words  reveal 
The  wise,  the  true,  the  fair,  the  free  ! 

Oh,  rise  !  to  save  from  savage  steel 
Her  learning's  sacred  olive-tree. 

So  shall  your  clear  and  stern  reply 

Set  on  her  foes  eternal  ban : 
"  It  is  not  meet  a  city  die 

That  wrought  such  mighty  things  for  man." 


TAEEY  AT  HOME  TEAVEL. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  OLD  AND  NEW." 

The  following  letter,  and  the  narrative  which  answers  it,  were  found  at  the  Briar- 
wood  station.  I  cannot  6nd  the  persons  named  therein ;  and,  after  advertising  the 
manuscript  in  vain,  I  offer  it  to  you  for  publication.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  publishing 
what  was  evidently  intended  as  a  confession  to  a  deluded  public.  The  honorarium,  I 
hold  at  the  disposal  of  the  unknown  author,  when  he  shall  appear. 

Yours  truly, 


[Letters.] 


,  Aug.  10,   1869. 

REV.  GEO.  AXFORD. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have,  by  chance, 
just  read  your  letter  in  "  The  Be- 
liever's Eecord,"  dated  Mt.  Carmel, 
May  10,  1868. 

Your  description  of  the  place  where 
you  lived  is  so  accurate  and  vivacious, 
that,  as  the  theologians  say,  your  let- 
ter bore  "  internal  marks  of  genuine- 
ness." I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  modern  dwelling,  under  the  wing 
of  the  ruined  monastery.  The  vines, 
the  olives,  the  old  cedars,  the  ruins, 
and  that  marvellous  landscape,  are  so 
well  described,  that  my  memory  easily 
supplies  the  charm  of  the  air,  the 
sky,  and  the  matchless  view  of  the 
sea.  Your  servant,  Abdallah,  is  an 
old  acquaintance. 

At  first,  I  had  not  noticed  the  date 
of  your  letter.  I  turned  to  see,  and 
could  not  believe  my  eyes,  —  "  May 


10,  1868"!  During  that  whole 
month,  and  more,  I  lived  in  that 
house,  watched  those  vines  and  olives, 
and  had  Abdallah  for  a  constant  at- 
tendant. I  see  that  you  have  not 
mistaken  the  date ;  for  I  have  traced 
you  through  your  journey,  and  the 
time  is  all  accounted  for  :  and  yet, 
in  that  house,  the  only  modern  dwell- 
ing on  the  hillside,  I  lived  at  that 
time.  Were  you  an  invisible  guest 
at  my  table  ?  Did  you  sleep  in  my 
bed,  and  write  at  my  desk  ?  Please 
relieve  me  from  the  ghostly  suspicions 
which  haunt  me.  I  remain,  with 
great  curiosity, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  PETERSEN. 


MY  DEAR  MR.  PETERSEN,  —  The 
complications  which  have  made  me 
unhappy  since  my  "  Eastern  tour " 
make  me  glad  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions with  the  utmost  frankness. 
Many  slight  things  have  exposed  me 
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to  the  curiosity  of  idle  and  gossiping 
people. 

An  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the 
best  motives,  has  entangled  me  in  a 
web  of  deceits.  I  submit  to  you  a 
report  of  my  adventures,  which  you 
may  read  while  I  am  screwing  up  my 
courage  to  offer  it  to  my  people,  for 
whom  it  was  prepared. 

Yours,  &c., 

GEO.  AXFOKD. 

[Narrative.] 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1867,  my  voice  had  failed,  and  my 
power  of  continuous  attention  was 
seriously  impaired,  we  all  saw  that 
some  change  must  be  made.  Your 
kindness  gave  me  leisure  for  a  year, 
and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  make  the  leisure  available. 
I  point  to  the  results,  —  my  restored 
mental  energy  and  a  powerful  voice, 
—  to  show  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  of 
•your  intention  was  carried  out. 

I  did  not  leave  the  country  during 
the  year  of  my  absence.  I  now  give 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  deception. 
The  ends  proposed  in  making  the 
tour  were,  (1)  To  establish  my  health, 
and  especially  -to  restore  my  voice. 

(2)  To   obtain   a  knowledge   of   the 
Holy  Land  that  would  assist  me  in 
illustrating    its    marvellous    history. 

(3)  To   obtain    the    general   culture 
which  comes  from  a  wid£  acquaint- 
ance with  men,  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  that  I  might  be  the 
more  efficient  as  your  minister. 

Before  xashly  embarking  on  a  long 
voyage,  I  counted  the  cost,  and  asked 
how  these  advantages  might  most 
easily  be  secured.  I  had  leisure  and 
money.  I  knew  that  to  obtain  the 
real  advantages  was  all  you  desired. 
Taking  the  reasons  for  the  journey 
one  by  one,  I  asked,  First,  How  could 
riding  a  dromedary,  plunging  on  the 


back  of  a  camel,  or  sharing  the 
abominable  food  of  an  Arab,  be  more 
conducive  to  health  than  some  em- 
ployment in  the  open  air  among  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land, while  living  free  from  care,  and 
nourished  by  wholesome  cookery  ? 
Second,  Do  tourists  obtain  their 
knowledge  of  the  lands  they  visit 
by  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  on 
the  spot,  or  by  laboriously  compil- 
ing guide-books,  gazetteers,  encyclo- 
paedias, and  the  works  of  compe- 
tent investigators  ?  Why  not  save 
the  hours,  when  I  must  battle  with 
vermin  and  discomfort  in  an  Arab 
camp,  to  glean  the  whole  field  of 
travel  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred 
helpers  ?  Third,  What  culture  is 
better  than  can  be  gained  among  the 
masters  of  English  literature?  or 
what  knowledge  of  human  nature 
could  one  pick  up  in  foreign  lands 
that  could  help  me  to  minister  to  you 
half  so  well,  as  the  knowledge  that 
might  be  gained  by  meeting  you  off 
your  guard,  as  a  minister  never  can 
meet  you  in  the  routine  of  his  work  ? 

And  then  a  fourth  reason,  which 
perhaps  you  would  not  have  men- 
tioned, the  eclat  of  a  foreign  tour,  — 
might  not  that  be  equalled  by  a  sup- 
posed tour  ? 

I  pondered  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
complish my  end  without  going  into 
exile  from  my  family.  My  little 
Annie,  twenty-three  months  old,  was 
running  about  my  room,  as  I  sat  in 
my  easy  chair  in  silent  thought.  A 
voice  which  did  not  arouse  me  to  at- 
tention caught  her  quick  ear ;  and  she 
cried,  "  Carcool !  carcool !  "  Watch- 
ing her,  and  listening  to  her  prattle, 
beguiled  my  thoughts,  until  she  cried 
again,  with  some  idea  of  emphasis, 
"  Papa,  don't  'ay  c&icool ;  'ay  car- 
cool."  That  aroused  me.  "I  have 
it,"  said  I ;  "  that's  the  very  thing  ! 
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—  a  charcoal  man.  Fresh  air,  light 
work,  vocal  exercise  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kind."  I  threw  up  the  win- 
dow, to  catch  again  the  rich  mellow 
tones  of  that  strong  voice.  "  There's 
health,  there's  leisure,  there's  just  the 
disguise  in  which  to  penetrate  every 
house,  and  take  human  nature  off 
guard  in  making  a  bargain.  Money 
and  the  leisure  of  all  the  long  winter 
evenings  will  give  me  books  and  the 
knowledge  of  them. 

"  I  will  travel  at  leisure,  and  with 
the  best  guides.  I  will  not  content 
myself  with  seeing  barren  plains  from 
the  back  of  a  camel ;  but  in  a  cosey 
room,  with  the  best  travellers  of  the 
world  at  my  ell>ow,  I  shall  see  the 
country  in  its  golden  age,  clothed 
with  beauty,  and  alive  with  great- 
ness." 

The  thing  was  settled,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  my  wife,  whom  I  im- 
mediately called  into  council. 

"  Mary,  what  do  you  say  to  a  trip 
to  Syria  by  the  '  Paper  Route '  ? 
Time,  one  year ;  place,  the  piece  of 
woodland  that  Aunt  Edith  left  us ; 
the  journey  to  be  made  in  the  winter 
evenings  by  an  open  fire  of  hickory 
logs,  after  this  little  midget  is  tucked 
up  in  her  crib." 

"  Well,  George,  if  you  mean  any 
thing  sensible,  do  speak  out !  " 

I  did  speak  out ;  and,  of  course,  she 
saw  and  assented. 

Our  wood-lot  lies  ten  miles  from  the 
city,  separated  from  Emberton  by  a 
rough  ridge  and  a  swamp,  and  was 
only  just  opened  to  a  market  by  the 
new  railroad  which  runs  two  miles  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  covered  with  a 
stout  growth  of  maple  and  hickory, 
with  plenty  of  yellow  birch,  which 
never  crackles,  and  throws  out  coals. 

Aunt  Eunice  lived  half  a  mile  away, 
and  would  board  Mary  and  Annie 


while  I  wUs  away  on  my  "Eastern 
tour."  Nobody  would  recognize  me 
in  Aunt  Eunice's  hired  man,  chopping 
wood,  and  hauling  it  to  the  station,  or 
driving  a  coal-cart  in  town. 

We  said  good-by  to  the  parish,  gave 
up  our  "  furnished  house,"  and  left  to 
make  a  few  flying  visits,  but  especially 
to  escape  the  inconvenience  of  being 
escorted  to  a  steamer,  in  which  I  did 
not  intend  to  embark,  by  friends  who 
would  kindly  insist  on  seeing  the  last 
of  us.  Deacon  Pike  boarded  the  steam- 
er ;  but  fortunately  he  was  caught  in  a 
fog  on  the  South  Ferry,  and  did  not 
have  time  to  look  me  up  before  the 
plank  was  hauled  in. 

A  week  later,  we  were  all  in  Aunt 
Eunice's  capacious,  low-roofed  house, 
at  the  turn  of  the  old  post-road  at 
Elmwood.  It  was  the  first  week  in 
October.  Simply  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try was  a  new  life ;  and  to  do  some- 
thing, to  enter  into  the  real  work  of 
conquering  the  earth,  and  gathering 
the  spoils  of  it,  filled  my  jaded  flesh 
with  a  glow  that  I  accepted  as  a 
prophecy. 

I  had  promised  to  write  weekly  let- 
ters to  «  The  Believer's  Eecord."  Of, 
what  use  is  a  foreign  tour  if  one  does 
not  write  letters?  It  would  be  six 
weeks  before  the  first  would  be  ex- 
pected. That  would  give  me  ample 
time  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean by  way  of  the  north-west 
passage  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
if  I  pleased. 

In  these  six  weeks,  I  learned  what 
it  had  taken  years  to  discover.  My 
first  letter  was  dated  at  Gibraltar. 
In  it,  I  did  not  content  myself  with 
such  scraps  of  the  poetry  and  senti- 
ment of  the  sea  as  a  wretched  trav- 
eller could  "get  up,"  between  the 
retches  of  his  sea-sickness;  but  I 
measured  the  height  of  waves,  esti- 
mated the  force,  temperature,  and 
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direction  of  currents,  observed  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea-water,  the 
habits  of  birds,  fishes,  porpoises,  and 
right  whales.  To  have  seen  all  I  de- 
scribed, I  must  have  watched  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  have 
seen  every  bird  that  flew  and  every 
fish  that  swam.  "  The  Boston  Proto- 
type "  was  astonished  at  the  range 
and  accuracy  of  my  observations,  and 
predicted  for  the  letters  of  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Axford  a  wide  circulation,  and 
something  more  than  ephemeral 
value. 

During  the  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Gibraltar  letter,  I  made 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  year. 

Two  hundred  dollars,  carefully 
spent,  had  given  me  the  best  maps, 
and  the  standard  works  of  geography, 
travel,  and  scientific  exploration,  of 
the  route  I  proposed  to  take  on  paper. 
These  were  stowed  away  in  the  front 
chamber,  which  we  furnished  as  a 
private  sitting-room.  Here  we  were 
safe  from  all  intrusion,  even  of  coun- 
try gossips.  In  the  daytime,  I  was 
sufficiently  disguised  by  my  dress  and 
bccupation.  With  a  slouched  hat,  an 
ox-goad  or  an  axe,  a  pair  of  cow-hide 
boots  drawn  outside  my  "  pants," 
my  hair  and  beard  already  growing 
rough  and  long,  I  could  almost  defy 
detection,  even  if  confronted  with  my 
"  parish  committee."  In  the  disguise 
of  a  coal-man,  which  I  assumed  twice 
a  week,  I  was  safe  ;  no  one  was  look- 
ing for  me,  and  no  one  saw  me.  Aunt 
Eunice  entered  into  the  plan  with 
zeal;  she  had  always  declared  that 
foreign  travel  spoiled  the  college-boys, 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  settle  down 
to  books  and  steady  habits ;  and  she 
did  hope  I  would  teach  the  world  a 
lesson. 

Hardback  &  Co.,  with  whom  I  con- 
tracted for  the  delivery  of  one  hun- 
dred cords  of  wood,  engaged  me  to 


drive  their  coal-cart  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week. 

I  had  now  comfort,  the  leisure  of 
the  long,  winter  evenings,  with  a  blaz- 
ing fire  of  hickory-logs  by  which  to 
write,  books,  money,  the  means  of  ac- 
cess to  every  back  door  in  the  parish, 
and  health  was  coming  in  every 
breeze. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  make 
my  first  round  as  a  charcoal-man ; 
and,  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Gibraltar  letter,  I 
mounted  the  cart  in  Hardback's  coal- 
shed,  already  black  with  shovelling 
my  load  of  coal.  Many  times  each 
day  of  this  month  I  had  made  the 
woods  echo  with  my  shouts  of  prepa- 
ration ;  and  I  was  now  tolerably  sure 
I  could  cry  "  Charcoal !  "  once  a  min- 
ute without  breaking  down. 

Some  will  remember  the  peculiarly 
varied  cry  of  the  charcoal-man  in  the 
fall  of  '67.  I  practised  orotundo, 
falsetto,  crescendo,  rising  inflection, 
and  circumflex,  now  in  minor  and 
then  in  full  major  key,  testing  every 
note  and  quality  of  my  voice.  There 
was  a  strange  exhilaration  in  shouting 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  crowded 
street,  in  broad  day,  without  being 
taken  for  a  fool  or  a  madman.  I 
looked  Deacon  Manning  full  in  the 
eyes,  and  shouted  "charcoal,"  hardly 
able  to  keep  back  the  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  his  consternation,  if  he 
should  discover  his  minister  behind 
the  blackness  of  the  coal-man.  Trade 
was  brisk  that  morning.  The  air  was 
crisp,  and  I  was  in  the  full  flow  of 
spirits.  I  laughed  and  chatted  with 
maid  and  mistress  at  back  doors  and 
in  side  alleys,  told  the  news,  asked 
questions,  made  mistakes  in  change, 
to  see  who  would  keep  the  extra  ten 
cents ;  found  out  who  was  careless  and 
who  exact,  who  wanted  his  own  and 
a  scrap  of  his  neighbor's,  and  who 
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was  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  an- 
other. I  counted  it  worth  the  morn- 
ing's work  when  old  Betsy  Bain  came 
running  down  a  cross-street  to  head 
me  off,  and  tell  me  I  had  given  her 
two  baskets  full,  when  she  paid  for 
one.  Bless  her  old  soul !  I  meant  to 
pay  Hardhack  for  that  extra  basket 
myself.  I  was  not  so  well  pleased 
when  I  gave  the  Hon.  John  Kirper  a 
dollar  too  much  in  change  for  a  ten- 
dollar  bill,  and  saw  him  count  it,  and 
then  push  it  hastily  into  his  pocket. 
I  was  afraid  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
sight  of  his  name  upon  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  missionary  work  of  "  our 
denomination ; "  and  I  knew  that  when 
I  said  in  the  pulpit,  "  Ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,"  &c., 
I  should  want  to  shout  in  his  ear, 
"  John  Kirper,  thou  art  the  man  ! " 

At  noon,  just  after  the  mid-day 
mail  had  been  opened,  I  rested  near 
the  pump  before  the  post-office,  eating 
my  lunch,  while  my  horses  emptied 
their  nose-bags,  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up ;  for  masculine  gossip 
always  trickled  out  of  the  post-office, 
and  flowed  along  the  arcade,  settling  in 
little  pools  in  the  drug-store  adjoining, 
or  on  the  sidewalk  by  the  pump. 

Major  Brown  came  out,  saying, 
"  Why,  the  salt  air  has  put  life  into 
him  already  !  he  will  come  back  a 
new  man.  Dr.  Jacques  will  have  to 
look  after  his  sheep  when  Parson  Ax- 
ford  gets  back.  I  do  hope  he  will 
get  over  his  notions  about  the  lower 
classes,  the  reforms  in  politics,  and 
that  sort  of  stuff,  and  give  us  some 
good  sound  doctrine  when  he  comes 
home." 

"  Yes/7  said  Mr.  Peters;  "it  won't 
do  for  a  minister  to  be  meddling  with 
every  thing  he  don't  think  is  quite  on 
the  square ;  we  couldn't  support  a 
church  on  such  strict  notions." 

"That's    true,"    said    the     major. 
42 


"  Dr.  Jacques  knows  how  to  manage 
a  parish.  He  just  gives  them  the 
doctrines  straight  out,  and  don't  go 
peeping  into  private  life.  For  my 
part,  I  get  enough  nonsense  on  week- 
days ;  and  I  will  not  be  badgered  on 
Sunday  about  the  duties  of  public 
men.  I  say,  let  the  ministers  mind 
their  own  business." 

To  save  myself  from  an  outburst  of 
moral  indignation,  which  would  have 
made  a  charcoal-man  ridiculous,  if  it 
did  not  do  worse  for  the  minister  be- 
hind the  grim  of  the  coal-dust,  I 
mounted  my  cart,  shouting  "  Char- 
coal ! "  with  an  energy  and  emphasis 
that  did  not  find  full  expression  until 
I  preached  my  sermon  last  March  on 
"The  Moral  Obligations  of  Public 
Men." 

At  night,  I  left  the  cart  in  Hard- 
hack's  shed,  and  took  the  smoking- 
car  for  Elmwood ;  and,  with  my  chin 
in  my  coat-collar,  I  escaped  recogni- 
tion, while  I  watched  the  habits,  and 
noted  the  conversation,  of  men  who 
did.  not  assume  their  Sunday  faces  be- 
cause a  minister  was  near.  Some  of 
these  notes  have  appeared  in  my  ser- 
mons, to  the  manifest  discomfort  of 
some  of  my  hearers. 

The  work  in  the  woods  was  more 
congenial.  Let  one  bright  day  serve 
for  an  example.  The  last  Tuesday  of 
October  opened  bright  and  warm,  — 
one  of  those  autumn  days  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  all  the  ripeness  and  beau- 
ty of  the  year.  The  essences  and  per- 
fumes of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  ma- 
tured and  purified,  are  in  its  exciting 
cordial.  Before  the  cold  of  the  New- 
England  winter  came,  I  wished  to 
store  up  reminiscences  that  would 
linger  and  glow  through  all  the  letters 
that  should  be  written  by  the  gleam 
and  comfort  of  the  crackling  fire, 
for  my  winter  in  Palestine  must  be 
lived  by  the  fireside ;  and,  to  be  ima- 
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gined  vividly,  there  must  be  experience 
of  open-air  life  to  quicken  the  imagi- 
nation. For  is  not  the  joy  of  living 
in  the  sun  and  air,  on  the  fresh  earth, 
under  the  trees,  the  charm  of  travel 
and  camp-life  ?  With  records  of  tra- 
vel, and  descriptions  of  scenery  at 
hand,  to  suggest  names  and  give  the 
outlines,  I  hoped  to  make  the  whole 
account  of  my  travels  glow  with  the 
warmth  of  my  own  life.  What  can 
the  traveller  do  more  ?  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mary  and  Annie  should 
come  into  the  woods  and  dine  with  me 
to-day.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill, 
behind  a  bowlder  dropped  in  the  "  ice- 
period/7  we  pitched  our  camp.  A  fire 
of  beechen  chips,  a  rubber  blanket,  a 
shawl,  a  basket  of  apples,  eggs,  bread, 
butter,  and  milk,  made  us  as  comfort- 
able as  the  traditional  "king"  of  the 
nursery,  and  a  great  deal  more  happy 
than  the  real  kings. 

The  skill  in  wielding  the  axe,  which 
I  gained  in  boyhood,  had  not  left  me-; 
and  already  the  muscular  strength 
was  coming  to  enforce  it.  My  axe 
sank  half  way  to  the  eye  in  the  crisp 
maple  logs,  and  the  woods  rang  with 
the  strokes ;  while  lungs,  muscles,  and 
veins  were  filled  and  warmed  with  the 
health  and  strength  of  a  regenerated 
manhood.  Mary  and  Annie  gathered 
chestnuts,  shouted  to  the  woodchucks, 
watched  the  squirrels,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  mirth  of  freedom. 
Then  we  settled  down  to  dinner,  in 
the.  warmth  of  the  hospitable  fire. 
Such  toasted  bread  as  that  made  by  a 
fire  in  the  woods  was  never  served  in 
any  city  dining-room ;  eggs  were  never 
so  fresh,  nor  milk  so  sweet ;  the 
apples,  impaled  on  hickory  boughs, 
browned  and  sputtered  over  the  clear 
red  coals.  No  camp-chest  could  fur- 
nish plates  so  clean  and  sweet  as  the 
huge  birchen  chips  my  axe  supplied. 
Health  and  joy  —  the  elixir  of  uni- 


versal nature  —  were  in  the  air,  in 
the  sunshine,  in  the  kind  embrace  of 
the  earth,  as  we  sat  in  the  warmth,  af- 
ter dinner;  while  Annie  slept,  curled 
up.  in  the  shawl,  snug  as  a  meadow- 
mouse  in  her  nest.  No  traveller  could 
come  into  more  intimate  sympathy  with 
nature.  In  no  foreign  land  could  I  be 
more  free  and  simple,  or  more  open  to 
the  balm  of  Nature's  medication.  As 
the  light  began  to  lose  its  brilliancy, 
and  the  cool  tints  of  the  late  afternoon 
came  out  slowly,  Mary  and  Annie  went 
home,  leaving  me  to  finish  my  work, 
and  continue  my  preparation  for  my 
first  letter  on  camp-life  in  Syria  ;  for 
I  wished  not  only  to  study  the  charm 
of  the  day,  but  to  freshen  my  memory 
of  the  night, — the  night,  which  no 
city-bred  man  knows,  or  can  know, 
until  he  leaves  the  bustle  of  the  town, 
the  fever  of  business,  the  feeble  glare 
of  the  gas-lights,  and  sits  alone,  free 
and  calm,  under  the  sky.  As  the 
light  faded,  the  brightness  of  the 
landscape  was  toned  down,  leaf  by  leaf. 
Eirst,  the  distant  lines  were  softened; 
theiorange  and  red  sank  into  pale  yel- 
low, and  disappeared  in  a  dusky  brown. 
From  the  '.valley  arose  a  pale,  thin  veil 
of  mist,  in  which  outlines  were  lost, 
and  only  indistinct  masses  of  color  re- 
mained; while,  close  at  hand,  each 
leaf  still  stood  out,  clear-cut  and  indi- 
vidual. The  birds  twittered,  and  were 
quiet.;  each  squirrel  had  chirped  or 
chattered  his  last;  now  and  then  a 
bat  fluttered  past,  or  the  hoot  of  the  dis- 
tant owl  broke  the  stillness  which,  with 
the  darkness,  was  falling  upon  the 
earth.  Then  the  stars  came  out,  on» 
by  one  ;  and  lying  by  the  fire,  wrapped 
in  my  blanket,  touched  in  every  sense 
and  feeling  by  the  mystery  and  beauty 
of  the  Infinite  which  there  opened 
upon  me,  I  dreamed  and  travelled  in 
all  lands.  I  wove  into  my  reverie  the 
stories  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  soldier, 
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the  explorer  and  the  saint.  The  days 
of  romance  came  back ;  the  Holy  Land 
stirred  again  with  mystic  life ;  the  se- 
cret forces  of  nature  again  came  into 
play,  to  reproduce  that  strange  exist- 
ence which  seemed  always  to  touch 
the  borders  of  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
fathomable. I  needed  no  contact  with 
the  soil  of  Lebanon  or  Bethany.  Did 
not  the  same  earth  lie  beneath  me, 
the  same  sky  bend  over  me  ?  and  was 
not  the  breath  of  the  same  life  in  the 
air  that  touched  my  cheek?  How 
could  the  barren  sides  of  Mt.  Carmel 
recall  more  vividly  the  spirit  of  the 
solitary  prophet,  fed  by  ravens  and  in- 
spired by  the  everlasting  Spirit  ?  The 
same  spirit,  here  as  there,  waited  to 
touch  the  inner  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation, of  whomsoever  in  simplicity 
and  purity  of  heart  should  wait  for 
the  unspoken  words  which  nature 
would  impress  upon  him. 

Out  of  such  preparation  as  this, 
wtith  the  diligent  use  of  books,  and 
especially  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
came  those  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
open  air  in  Palestine  which  won  such 
wide  circulation.  To  make  them  more 
life-like  than  the  letters  of  almost  all 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  real 
travel,  by  dragging  themselves  over 
thousands  of  weary  miles,  while  they 
see  only  through  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  I  omitted  all  moralizing  upon 
the  history  of  the  places  I  visited,  and 
the  persons  who  lived  there  ;  I  did  not 
write  my  "  reflections  upon  Mt.  Sinai," 
nor  repeat  the  story  of  the  tables  of 
the  law;  I  carefully  abstained  from 
paraphrasing  the  Bible  stories,  as  if  a 
residence  in  Palestine  were  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  learning  what  is 
familiar  to  every  well-taught  child. 
But,  by  carefully  studying  the  writings 
of  the  best  observers,  who  had  skill, 
time,  and  patience  really  to  explore  the 
land,  I  learned  and  wrote  what  was 


actually  known  about  the  land  and  its 
ruins  to-day.  With  chart  and  books, 
I  explored  the  routes,  saw  the  villages, 
visited  every  historic  shrine,  and 
turned  aside  to  all  notable  ruins.  I 
saw  not  with  the  casual  glance  of  the 
tourist,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  patient  investigations  which  have 
laid  open  the  relics  of  buried  ages  to 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Then,  full  of  interest  in  the  theme,  I 
projected  into  the  pictures  my  real  life 
and  thought  at  home.  The  charm 
(whatever  there  was  in  the  writing) 
came,  as  it  always  does  in  the  travel- 
ler's story,  from  the  unfolding  of  the 
inner  life  in  forms  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions.  The  difference  was  this  : 
the  journeying  traveller  thrusts  his 
bodily  presence  into  the  s^ene  he  de- 
scribes, and  is  often  concerned  only 
with  his  physical  discomforts.  I 
brought  the  scene  into  my  chamber, 
choosing  the  time  and  mood  in  which 
I  would  receive  the  impression.  The 
physical  sensations  were  eliminated, 
and  the  finest  elements  of  the  mental 
process  remained.  The  tourist  must 
do  the  same  before  he  goes,  or  after  he 
returns  from  his  travels,  or  be  ignorant 
of  the  places  he  would  see.  There  is 
no  process  by  which  a  place  can  un- 
fold its  story  to  a  man. 

It  was  in  this  way,  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  wrote  the  letter,  dated 
Mt.  Carmel,  May  10,  1868,  which 
brought  me  to  the  notice  and  criticism 
of  Mr.  Petersen.  A  letter  from  a 
friend,  who,  five  years  before  had  spent 
a  few  days  in  that  house,  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  adjacent  'localities,  the 
flowers,  and  the  trees.  A  photograph 
furnished  the  general  features  of  the 
landscape  and  the  sea-view. 

I  composed  the  letter  by  first  writ- 
ing an  accurate  and  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  my  rural  life  at  Elmwood, 
adding  the  impressions  left  by  a  few 
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days  at  Mt.  Desert.  I  narrated  freely 
the  ordinary  incidents  and  adventures 
of  my  life.  Then,  to  adapt  it  to 
Syria,  I  went  through  the  account, 
erasing  every  name  of  person,  animal, 
or  plant  peculiar  to  New  England,  until 
I  had  left  a  record  of  thought  and 
adventure  perfectly  impersonal.  Then 
I  re-touched  it,  putting  in  the  proper 
names ;  and  behold  !  an  Eastern  tale. 
For  Mt.  Desert,  I  wrote  the  promon- 
tory of  Mt.  Carmel;  where  I  had 
erased  oak,  I  wrote  ilex ;  for  apple- 
trees,  olives  ;  our  familiar  forest-trees 
became  the  terebinth,  bay,  juniper, 
and  sycamore ;  and,  for  the  flora  of 
Elmwood,  I  substituted  the  jasmine, 
crocus,  narcissus,  and  thyme,  the 
orchis,  lavender,  and  ranunculus ;  in- 
stead of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  I  wrote  figs,  oranges,  dates, 
pomegranates,  and  apricots. 

Our  Yankee  boy-of-all-work  was 
transformed  by  the  name  Abdallah 
into  the  shrewd,  faithful  Arab  servant, 
without  changing  a  trait.  Oxen  be- 
came asses,  and  sheep  goats.  In 
the  names,  localities,  and  accessories 
of  the  story,  Mr.  Petersen  recognized 
the  setting  of  his  life  and  thought,  — 
all  the  rest  was  peculiar  to  Syria ; 
when,  in  fact,  the  adventures,  the  spirit 
and  quality  of  the  life  I  described,  be- 
longed purely  to  New  England,  and 
must  have  done  so,  even  if  I  had  writ- 
ten on  Mt.  Carmel.  I  had  lived  the  ex- 
perience which  I  localized  in  the  East ; 
hence  the  "  internal  marks  of  genuine- 
ness." I  am  not  sorry  that  he  found 
the  flaw  in  my  story ;  for  his  letter  fur- 
nishes an  invaluable  confirmation  of 
my  theory,  that  the  real  advantages 
of  travel  have  been  more  than  secured 
by  my  residence  in  Elmwood. 

It  is  the  richness  of  the  life,  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  surroundings, 
that  pleases  the  reader,  and  rewards 
the  traveller. 


My  career  as  coal-man  was  brought 
to  a  somewhat  abrupt  close ;  but  a 
new  door  was  opened  into  knowledge. 

I  had  left  my  cart  for  half  an  hour 
one  day,  and  turned  out  of  Green 
Alley  just  in  time  to  see  a  flash  of 
elegant  attire.  Mrs.  Mary  Mott  Leigh 
was  stepping  into  her  carriage.  Her 
ready  purse  had  always  opened  at  my 
call  for  charity.  Her  name,  beauti- 
fully written,  headed  subscription  lists. 
She  was  manager  at  the  Orphans' 
Home,  and  president  of  the  "  Kefuge." 
Forgetting  for  a  moment  my  disguise, 
and  that  the  time  had  not  come  to  tell 
what  I  had  seen  from  my  new  point 
of  view,  I  sprang  forward,  and  laid 
my  grimy  hand  upon  her  delicate 
kid  glove  :  she  turned  with  a  shriek, 
"Thief!  help!"  The  twinkle  of  a 
policeman's  star  warned  me  that  the 
time  had  come  to  run ;  but  running 
was  of  no  avail.  I  dodged  around  the 
corner,  and  mounted  my  cart  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  began  to 
cry  "  Charcoal ! "  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness. The  policeman,  following  hard 
after,  spoiled  the  game,  "Oh !  now,  that 
won't  do ;  just  come  out  of  that,  will 
you  ?  "  said  he  ;  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
my  team  was  sent  home,  and  I  was 
reflecting  in  the  "  lock-up." 

I  cannot  account  for  the  feeling 
that  followed.  I  knew  I  was  safe. 
A  word  with  Mrs.  Leigh  would  set 
me  free.  I  was  not  a  criminal.  I 
voluntarily  accepted  the  situation  for 
the  sake  of  the  experience.  But,  in 
spite  of  my  knowledge,  I  could  not 
shake  off  the  conviction,  that  I  was 
disgraced  ;  and  involuntarily  I  began 
to  regard  myself  as  the  victim  of  my 
natural  enemy,  society. 

The  court  opened.  Mrs.  Leigh  tes- 
tified to  the  assault,  and  the  loss  of 
a  valuable  bracelet.  The  policeman 
corroborated.  Others  corroborated  the 
policeman's  testimony;  and  the  case 
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was  going  against  me.  When  asked 
what  I  had  to  say,  I  declared  my  in- 
nocence ;  said  I  desired  only  to  tell 
Mrs.  Leigh  of  suffering  I  had  seen 
which  I  had  hoped  she  would  relieve. 
There  was  no  pity  in  her  eye.  The 
court  was  incredulous.  The  policeman 
leered  and  winked.  There  was  a  diver- 
sion in  my  favor  when  the  coachman 
brought  in  the  missing  bracelet,  which 
he  had  found  in  the  afghan ;  but  the 
assault  was  proved;  and,  after  all 
mitigating  circumstances  were  urged, 
I  was  condemned  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  one  month. 

A  note  informed  my  wife  that  my 
health  would  not  suffer  during  my 
confinement ;  and  I  again  accepted  the 
situation.  No  matter  what  happened 
in  prison.  The  jailer  took  me  for  a 
villain,  and  treated  me  like  one.  Old 
jail-birds  laughed  at  my  evident  want 
of  relish  for  vulgarity ;  one  poor  fel- 
low, whose  mouth  twitched  nervously 
when  he  talked,  was  released  with  me. 
I  sent  him  to  Elmwood  with  a  note 
which  insured  him  employment,  and 
informed  my  wife  that  I  had  my 
fortune  to  seek  for  a  few  days  in  my 
new  character  of  delivered  jail-bird. 

It  was  to  me  no  comedy.  The  spell 
was  upon  me.  There  was  no  bright- 
ness in  the  bright  sunshine  that  morn- 
ing, and  no  purity  in  the  air.  I  could 
face  nobody.  My  eyes  fell.  I  blushed 
to  be  seen ;  for  was  not  the  brand 
upon  my  forehead  and  my  hands  ? 

First,  with  cowardly  tremblings,  I 
went  to  Hardback  to  take  my  old  place. 
Another  man  had  been  employed. 
I  asked  for  other  employment.  "  Not, 
if  I  know  it,'7  said  he.  But  I 
urged  it  was  a  mistake.  I  did  no 
wrong.  "I  shall  be  a  fool  if  the 
mistake  happens  twice ; "  and,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  he  left  me  cowed  and 
ashamed.  I  could  not  resist  the  con- 
viction that  I  was  ruined.  I  went  to 


my  old  friends.  They  did  not  know 
me ;  and  the  convict  they  did  not 
wish  to  know.  Would  they  not  give 
me  one  chance,  I  asked.  No,  no,  no, 
everywhere. 

Deacon  Manning  sat  down,  and 
kindly  explained  the  matter  to  me. 

No  one  in  his  store  would  respect 
me,  or  treat  me  well ;  suspicion  would 
always  turn  to  me  first ;  I  should  be 
a  scape-goat  for  them  all.  He  offered 
to  lend  me  money  enough  to  go  to  the 
West,  and  take  up  a  quarter  section 
of  government  land.  I  thanked  him, 
and  promised  to  consider  the  matter. 
As  I  left  his  store,  the  policeman 
moved  on,  keeping  me  in  sight,  evi- 
dently expecting  another  call  to  take 
me  into  custody.  Revengeful  feelings 
would  arise.  I  began  to  hate  society, 
and  wonder  if  it  would  be  wrong  to 
make  a  bold  strike  for  fortune,  rather 
than  be  ground  to  pieces  by  petty 
wants  and  humiliations. 

The  impressions  became  so  strong, 
that  they  would  not  be  shaken  off 
until  I  fled  to  my  snuggery  at  Elm- 
wood,  and  was  safe  before  the  hickory 
fire,  — 

"  Shaping  among  the  whimsical  coals 
Fancies  and  figures  and  shining  goals." 

Even  now,  after  my  restoration  to 
society,  I  cannot  pass  that  policeman 
without  an  impulse  to  "  dodge ;  "  and 
upon  Mrs.  Mott  Leigh's  delicate  glove 
I  see  the  print  of  my  smutty  hand. 

The  course  of  sermons  upon  the 
poor  who  are  wicked  because  they  are 
poor,  and  those  who  are  poor  because 
they  are  wicked,  was  written  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  "  charcoal- 
man  "  was  a  real  character,  who  even 
then  might  need  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bor. 

In  my  diverse  occupations,  I  was 
gaining  knowledge  of  men  and  mysel£ 
I  was  storing  up  the  raw  material 
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of  life  in  brain  and  nerve  and  muscle, 
and  was  gaining  name  and  fame 
before  the  public;  but  all  my  suc- 
cesses were  marred  by  the  thought, 
that  I  had  been  forced  to  steal  them. 
The  time  of  my  return  arrived.  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  plunged  boldly  into  the 
comedy  of  a  "return  from  abroad." 
The  non-committal  item  which  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Axford  by  the  steamer  "Daylight" 
did  not  explain  that  the  steamer  was 
a  "locomotive." 

My  dearest  friends  scarcely  recog- 
nized their  minister  in  the  brown, 
strong,  deep-chested  man,  who  stood 
before  them,  rejoicing  in  an  abundant 
entrance  into  life.  My  first  sermon 
was  a  simple  statement  of  the  value 
of  common  blessings.  The  treasures 
of  the  East  and  the  West  —  health, 
wealth,  and  wisdom  —  are  found 
wherever  one  has  the  wit  to  look 
for  them.  Travellers  vainly  chase 
wisdom,  pleasure-seekers  vainly  seek 
rest. 

The  results  of  my  experiment  have 
been  gratifying,  excepting  the  loss  of 
my  unconscious  innocence.  In  spite 


of  good  intentions  and  good  results,  I 
rank  myself  with  swindlers  and  pre- 
tenders. When  the  Eev.  Porter  H. 
Steake  lectured  last  week  on  the 
"  Social  Elements  of  America,"  I  saw 
that  he  had  taken  the  "  paper  route  " 
to  knowledge,  without  industry  or 
scruple ;  and  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
company.  Even  at  the  risk  of  my 
good  name  and  my  "  usefulness,"  I 
must  be  rid  of  the  horrid  conscious- 
ness that  I  may  properly  be  classed 
with  Mr.  Steake  and  his  fellows.  My 
acquirements  are  solid;  my  knowl- 
edge is  real.  My  only  deceit  is  in  the 
fact,  that  I  did  not  go  to  Syria. 
With  this  statement,  I  cast  myself 
upon  your  mercy. 


Although  the  writer  of  this  confes- 
sion has  placed  himself  in  an  awkward 
predicament,  the  sincerity  and  ardor 
with  which  he  has  labored  to  secure 
the  real  advantages  of  learning  and 
travel  take  him  out  of  the  class  of 
pretenders  he  ranks  himself  with.  I 
am  very  desirous  to  know  what  may 
be  the  result  of  this  publicity. 


THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 


BY  C.  A.  SAINTE-BEUVE. 


THE  first  Gospel  is  also  the  sim- 
plest, the  most  natural,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  —  the  one  that  gives  us  most 
fully  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  a  wit- 
ness might  do  who  had  heard  them, 
who  had  gathered  them  at  their 
source,  and  who  had  been  careful  to 
preserve  their  popular,  pure,  and  be- 
neficent character.  Without  entering 
here  (for  it  would  little  become  me 
to  do  so)  into  any  of  the  questions 


debated  between  the  scholars  and 
theologians  of  different  communions, 
and  while  guarding  myself  for  twenty 
excellent  reasons  from  dashing  against 
these  questions,  it  is  very  evident  to 
me,  as  to  every  one,  that,  since  there 
are  four  canonical  Gospels,  and  not 
one  only,  there  are  differences,  at  least 
apparent,  between  these  equally  re- 
ceived Gospels ;  and  it  has  always 
been  thought  useful  to  take  account 
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of  them,  to  form  a  more  exact,  more 
connected,  and  better  ordered  concep- 
tion of  the  life  and  preaching  of  Jesus. 
To  refuse  all  examination,  all  com- 
parison, between  these  witnesses  or 
these  narrators,  recognized  as  sincere 
and  authentic,  has  never  been  the 
surest  way  to  arrive  at  respect  and 
reverence,  in  the  best  sense,  for  the 
mission  and  words  of  the  Master. 
Less  than  ever  is  this  now  the  way  to 
rid  one's  self  of  difficulties,  when  they 
have  sprung  up,  and  burst  forth,  every- 
where. When  philosophical  attacks 
and  radical  denials  have  appeared, 
such  as  that  of  Strauss  especially,  the 
best  way  to  recall  the  image  of  the  real 
and  living  person  of  Him  whose  com- 
ing changed  the  world  is  to  go  back 
in  good  faith,  and  thoughtfully,  to  the 
original  accounts  which  have  preserved 
to  us  his  life  and  his  words. 

What  strikes  me  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  which,  if  it  is  not  the 
original  itself  of  that  apostle,  is  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew,  and  taken  in 
large  part  from  him,  is  not  so  much 
the  account  of  what  was  done,  or  the 
narration  of  the  circumstances,  as  the 
discourses,  the  sayings,  and  words  of 
Jesus,  which  we  find  here  in  all  their 
original  flow,  and  in  all  their  freshness. 
The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  these 
discourses,  which  we  also  meet  with 
in  St.  Luke,  but  there  less  developed 
and  rather  disjointed,  is  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  We  may  say,  that,  on 
the  day  when  such  a  discourse  was 
preached  from  a  hill  of  Galilee,  some- 
thing new  and  unlocked  for  in  the 
moral  teaching  of  man  was  there  pro- 
duced and  revealed.  Moses,  a  second 
time  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Sinai,  had,  in  promulgating  the  deca- 
logue, established  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  the  living  God,  and  fixed 
the  severe  laws  connected  with  it ;  he 
had  declared,  and  imposed  upon  his 


people,  "  the  first  principles  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  of  human  society." 
But  from  the  day,  that  in  a  province 
of  Judea  remote  from  Jerusalem,  on 
a  verdant  hill  not  far  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion of  poor  people,  fishermen,  women, 
and  children,  the  Nazarene,  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  private 
person,  without  visible  authority,  in 
no  wise  a  leader  of  the  nation,  draw- 
ing from  himself  alone  the  sense  of 
the  divine  mission  of  which  he  made 
himself  the  instrument,  inspired  as  a 
son  is  by  his  father,  began  to  speak 
in  this  manner,  full  at  once  of  sweet- 
ness and  strength,  of  tenderness  and 
fearlessness,  "  of  innocence  and  valor," 
a  new  moral  age  began.  What  said 
he  then,  as  he  taught  the  people  his 
searching  and  new  doctrine  ? 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for 
they  shall  be  comforted  ! 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth  ! 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

"  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

"  Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake :  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  obscu- 
rity mingled  with  the  soft  light  which 
beams  from  these  words.  Who  are 
these  poor  in  spirit  ?  Are  they  sim- 
ply the  poor  in  the  usual  sense,  the 
literally  poor  in  substance,  as  St. 
Luke  has  it  ?  Are  they  the  ideally 
poor,  who  mentally  have  stripped 
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themselves,  who  are  weaned  in  spirit 
from  the  riches  they  possess  ?  or  can 
they  be  the  feeble-minded,  as  some 
wrongly  interpret  it  ?  It  matters  lit- 
tle to  me. 

The  Evangelists  are  not  finished 
or  precise  writers,  any  more  than  the 
great  apostle  St.  Paul ;  they  are  not 
observant  of  the  connection  of  ideas, 
and  careful  about  what  we  may  call 
literary  clearness :  let  us  take  them 
for  what  they  were,  as  Jesus  took 
them.  I  look  only  to  the  general 
spirit  animating  these  imperfectly 
reported  words:  who,  in  reading 
them,  does  not  feel  it  circulating 
through  them?  Were  there  ever 
before  heard  such  accents ;  such  a  love 
of  poverty,  of  destitution ;  such  a  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  the  right,  such  an 
eagerness  to  suffer  for  it,  to  be  cursed 
of  men  for  its  sake ;  such  a  dauntless 
confidence  in  the  heavenly  reward; 
such  a  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
not  simply  a  forgiveness,  but  a  quick- 
er feeling  of  charity  for  those  who 
have  done  us  wrong,  —  who  perse- 
cute us  and  revile  us ;  such  a  form  of 
prayer  and  of  familiar  supplication 
addressed  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven?  Was  there  before  any 
thing  equal  to  this,  as  comforting  and 
as  consoling,  in  the  teachings  and 
precepts  of  the  sages  ?  Was  not  this 
truly  a  revelation  in  human  morality; 
and  if  to  this  we  add,  what  cannot  be 
separated  from  it,  the  harmony  of 
such  a  life,  of  about  three  years, 
spent  in  doing  good,  and  in  this 
preaching,  crowned  with  suffering,  is 
it  not  strictly  true,  to  say  that  this 
was  a  "  new  ideal  of  a  soul  perfectly 
heroic,"  which,  under  this  first  form, 
still  half  Jewish  and  Galilean,  has 
been  set  before  all  men  to  attain  ? 

What  is  this  we  hear  about  myth, 
about  the  realization,  more  or  less  in- 
stinctive or  philosophical,  of  the  human 


conscience,  reflected  in  a  being  who 
furnished  only  the  pretext,  and  who 
hardly  existed?  What!  do  we  not 
feel  the  reality,  the  personality,  liv- 
ing, quivering,  bleeding,  and  com- 
passionate, which,  independent  of 
what  faith  and  enthusiasm  may  have 
added  to  it,  lives  and  throbs  under 
such  words?  What  more  sensible 
proof  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  truth 
of  the  historical  person  Jesus,  than 
this  first  sermon  on  the  mount  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  entire  original- 
ity of  this  Christian  morality,  as  it 
appears  when  carefully  considered, 
and  as  I  havie  just  interpreted  it,  has 
more  than  once  been  discussed  and 
disputed:  it  has  been  claimed  that 
there  was  not  such  a  great  distance 
between  it  and  the  maxims  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  ancients,  even  tak- 
ing only  those  best  known  in  our 
Western  World,  —  Socrates,  Plato, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and,  later,  Marcus  A.U- 
relius.  Series  of  texts  have  been 
collected,  in  which  this  "charity 
towards  the  human  race"  is  enjoined; 
and,  doubtless,  it  is  for  thoughts  like 
these,  that  Erasmus  was  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  the  soul  of  Cicero 
saved,  and  to  place  it  with  the  blest 
in  heaven.  Seneca,  in  his  turn, 
without  having  known  St.  Paul, 
called  man  a  sacred  thing  to  man, 
homo  sacra  res  homini:  "Therefore," 
said  he,  have  always  in  your  heart, 
and  on  your  lips,  this  verse  of  Ter- 
ence :  "  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing 
that  affects  man  is  indifferent  to  me." 
Some  writers  of  our  day,  particularly 
the  writers  called  neo-catholic,  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  Koman  Em- 
pire, have  indulged  in  exaggerations, 
not  on  the  corruption,  -which  was 
indeed  extreme  under  the  emperors, 
but  on  the  absence  of  good  qualities 
and  of  civil  virtues  which  really 
shone  there  still.  The  younger 
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Pliny,  however,  gives  us  a  favorable 
idea  of  them ;  and  also  the  philosopher 
Favorinus,  in  Aulus  Gellius ;  and 
that  other  philosopher,  Nigrinus,  of 
whom  Lucian  speaks  with  so  much 
affection  and  enthusiasm;  and  that 
Herodes  Atticus,  who  combined  so 
much  learning,  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  humanity.  It  is  he,  who,  when 
accosted  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
friends,  by  a  self-styled  stoic  or  cynic 
philosopher,  arrogantly  demanding 
of  him,  in  the  name  of  his  beard  and 
his  cloak,  something  with  which  to 
buy  bread,  answered,  "Be  he  what 
he  may,  let  us  at  any  rate  give  him 
something,  if  not  to  him  as  a  man,  at 
least  because  we  are  men  ourselves. 
Tanquam  homines  non  tanquam  hom- 
ine."  There  was  a  charming  appli- 
cation, both  of  the  sentiment  and 
of  the  saying  of  Terence.  Aristotle 
was  blamed  for  having  helped  a  man 
who  did  not  deserve  it.  "  It  was  not 
the  man  whom  I  helped/7  he  answered, 
(( it  was  suffering  humanity." 

The  imagination  of  Plato  did  more, 
and  seems  to  have  gone  out  to  meet 
Christianity.  We  see  him  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  pleasing  himself  with  pic- 
turing, beside  the  perfect  hypocrite, 
honored  and  triumphant,  the  model  of 
the  just  man,  simple  and  generous, 
who  wishes  not  to  seem  but  to  be 
good. 

"  We  must  strip  him  bare  of  every 
thing  but  justice,"  said  one  of  the  per- 
sonages of  the  dialogue,  "  and  make  his 
whole  case  the  reverse  of  the  former. 
Without  being  guilty  of  one  unjust  act, 
let  him  have  the  worst  reputation  for 
injustice;  so  that  his  virtue  may  be 
thoroughly  tested,  and  shown  to  be 
proof  against  infamy  and  all  its  con- 
sequences :  and  let  him  go  on  till  the 
day  01  nis  death,  steadfast  in  his  jus- 
tice, but  with  a  life-long  reputation  for 
injustice.  The  just  man,  as  I  have 


represented  him,  will  be  scourged, 
racked,  fettered,  will  have  his  eyes 
burnt  out,  and,  at  last,  having  suffered 
every  kind  of  torture,  will  be  cruci- 
fied. ..." 

This  passage  of  Plato  is  certainly 
curious ;  and  yet,  putting  it  back  in  its 
place,  and  seeking  in  it  only  what  is 
in  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  supposition  in 
support  of  an  argument  not  otherwise 
impressive,  and  with  nothing  touching 
or  particularly  eloquent  about  it,  it 
is  only  a  curiosity.  Bossuet,  who 
gathered  every  thing  to  himself,  was 
disposed  to  see  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
wisest  of  philosophers,  a  kind  of  divine 
presentiment,  —  a  sort  of  unconscious 
prediction. 

But  all  this,  whether  examples  or 
precepts,  —  all  which  in  the  ancients 
makes  a  fine  social  and  philosophical 
morality, — is  not  Christianity,  viewed 
at  its  source,  and  in  its  spirit  and  in 
its  root.  There  is,  moreover,  a  differ- 
ence between  doctrines  which  are  only 
reached  and  attained  with  great  effort 
and  with  great  pains,  except  by  some 
rare  minds,  and  those  from  which  we 
set  out,  and  which  we  meet  habitually 
in  the  midst  and  at  the  bottom  of  an 
entire  society. 

But  more  than  this,  the  doctrines, 
in  spite  of  resemblances  and  coinci- 
dences of  thought,  are  not  at  all  the 
same.  What  characterizes  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  other  words  and 
parables  of  Jesus,  is  not  that  charity 
which  is  equivalent  simply  to  equity 
and  to  strict  justice,  and  which  we 
may  attain  if  we  have  a  sound  heart 
and  an  upright  mind  ;  it  is  something 
unknown  to  flesh  and  blood  and  to  the 
mere  reason,  it  is  a  sort  of  innocent 
and  pure  enthusiasm,  unfettered  by 
rule  and  superior  to  law,  —  a  sacred 
carelessness  of  consequences,  averse  to 
all  calculation,  to  all  positive  fore-cast- 
ing of  results,  confiding  unreservedly 
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in  him  who  sees  and  who  knows  all, 
and  counting  for  final  recompense  on 
the  coming  of  that  kingdom  of  God 
whose  promises  cannot  fail. 

"  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. 

"  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also. 

"And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee 
to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 

"  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters: 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon. 

"Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet 
for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on. . . . 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  hea- 
venly Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye 
not  much  better  than  they  ? . . . 

"  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow." . .  . 

We  all  know  from  childhood  these 
sweet  words :  we  have  been  nourished 
on  these  innocent  virginal  thoughts. 
The  idea,  however,  which  is  there  ex- 
pressed, or  rather  hinted  at ;  the  coun- 
sel which  is  there  given  with  so  much 
naturalness,  and  which  appeals  to  us  so 
winningly,  —  is  not  only  a  rising  above 
nature,  it  is  rather  an  overthrowing  of 
this  wholly  selfish  human  nature  and 
of  ordinary  common  sense,  in  view  of 
an  ideal  and  supernatural  perfection. 
This  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  moralists; 
neither  in  Hesiod,  nor  in  the  gnomic 


philosophers  of  Greece,  any  more  than 
in  Confucius  ;  neither  in  Cicero,  nor  in 
Aristotle,  nor  even  in  Socrates,  any 
more  than  in  the  modern  Franklin. 
The  principles  of  inspiration  are  dif- 
ferent, even  if  they  are  not  opposed ; 
the  roads  may  meet  for  a  moment,  but 
they  cross  each  other ;  and  it  is  this 
deep-felt  ideal  of  devotedness,  of  moral 
purification,  of  self-abandonment  and 
continual  self-sacrifice,  breathing  in 
the  words  and  verifying  itself  in  the 
life  and  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
constitutes  the  entire  originality,  as 
well  as  the  sublimity,  of  Christianity 
taken  at  its  source. 

An  estimable  and  learned  man, 
who  has  recently  labored  upon  the 
Gospels,  and  who  has  not  brought  to 
this  inquiry,  whatever  any  one  may 
have  said  of  it,  any  evil  thought  of 
denial,  any  concealed  purpose  of  de- 
struction, who  has  studied  them  in 
good  faith,  in  a  way  about  which  I 
am  not  qualified  to  judge,  but  cer- 
tainly with  "  a  science  amorous  of  the 
truth,"  has  happily  traced  in  these 
words  the  mission  and  character  of 
Jesus,  of  the  one  person  in  whom  the 
most  harmonious  reconcilement  of  hu- 
manity with  God  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

"  He  who  said,  '  Be  ye  perfect  as 
God/  and  who  said  it  not  as  the  ab- 
stract result  of  metaphysical  research, 
but  as  the  expression,  simple  and 
pure,  of  his  inner  state,  as  the  lesson 
that  the  sun  and  rain  teach ;  he  who 
spoke  of  the  exalted  holiness  which 
he  demanded  of  his  followers  as  of  a 
'  burden  easy  and  light ; '  he  who, 
revealing  to  our  eyes  a  purity  without 
stain,  said  that  '  By  it  we  should  see 
God ; ' .  .  .he  who,  finally,  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  throne  of  the  world, 
felt  that  there  was  more  blessedness 
in  suffering  while  doing  the  will  of 
God,  than  in  enjoyment  apart  from 
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him.  .  .  .  He  is  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth."1 

He  only,  and  not  another  in  the 
world.  And  indeed,  for  any  one,  even 
one  not  burdened  with  learning,  who 
considers  and  contemplates  him  in 
himself,  and  in  what  springs  imme- 
diately and  directly  from  him,  the 
Christ  is,  and  remains,  the  person  in 
whom  and  through  whom  was  pre- 
sented to  man's  eyes  the  most  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  sentiment 
united  with  pity  and  human  compas- 
sion. Purity,  disinterestedness,  meek- 
ness, the  spirit  of  justice,  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  of  mercy,  war  to  hypo- 
crites and  to  liars,  to  Pharisees  of 
every  kind  and  degree ;  necessity  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  all  who  suffer,  to 
redeem  and  save  all  who  believe  in 
the  promise ;  tell  me :  is  not  that  He 
described  again  ? 

And  to  return  to  to-day's  subject, 
the  reading  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  I 
will  quote  the  excellent  remark  of 
Pascal,  regarding  the  words  and 
teachings  of  Jesus:  "Jesus  Christ 
said  great  things  so  simply,  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  not  thought  about 
them;  and  so  clearly,  that  we  see 
plainly  what  he  did  think  of  them. 
This  clearness,  combined  with  this 
simplicity,  is  wonderful."  The  ob- 
scurities, in  fact,  which  may  be  found 
in  them,  are  only  in  the  detail. 
Those  who  have  handed  down  the 
words  of  the  Master,  beginning  with 
St.  Matthew,  the  publican,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  eleventh  hour,  were  not 
professional  writers.  It  was  even 
more  suited  to  the  part  they  filled, 
that  they  were  not,  that  they  had 
nothing  of  the  rhetoric  or  the  art  of 


1  The  passage  quoted  is  from  M.  Albert  Reville, 
and  belongs  to  the  conclusion  of  his  critical  studies 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  reading  of  this 
•work,  as  a  whole,  is  hard,  as  it  bristles  with  Greek, 
with  technical  terms  to  swallow  and  be  digested ; 
but  one  profits  by  it. 


the  Greeks.  "  Placeo  mihi  in 
infirmitatibus  meis"  said  St.  Paul : 
"  My  very  weakness  becomes  and 
adorns  me,  and  I  rejoice  in  it;  it 
is  my  strength."  The  spiritual  halo 
of  the  peerless  Master  shines  out 
brighter  through  the  weakness  and 
mediocrity  of  those  (St.  John  ex- 
cepted)  by  whose  means  we  attain 
and  mount  to  him.  It  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  themselves  add 
a  ray  to  that  purely  moral  beauty, 
wholly  born  from  within.  Men  of 
talent,  properly  so  called,  would  have 
been  dangerous  witnesses,  open  to 
suspicion  as  reporters,  and  of  doubt- 
ful trustworthiness.  Can  we  imagine 
a  Tertullian  as  an  evangelist,  with 
his  antitheses,  and  jingling  of  words 
and  metaphors  ? 

I  suppose  that,  as  far  as  this,  every 
one  is  agreed  ;  and,  after  having  said 
what  is  beyond  dispute,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  here  a  description 
of  Jesus,  which,  though  it  is  apoc- 
ryphal, must  be  ancient,  and  which 
at  least  expresses  the  idea  which  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  of  that  vene- 
rated form.  It  is  a  sort  of  descrip- 
tion which  one  Lentulus,  governor  of 
Judea,  is  supposed  to  have  sent  to 
the  Koman  senate,  at  the  time  when 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  began  to  ex- 
cite notice.  "There  is  now  in  Judea 
a  man  of  singular  virtue,  who  is  called 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Jews  believe  that 
he  is  a  prophet;  but  his  followers 
adore  him  as  a  descendant  of  the 
immortal  gods.  He  raises  the  dead, 
and  heals  all  manner  of  diseases  by 
his  word  or  touch.  His  form  is  large 
and  comely,  his  manner  is  gentle  and 
benign,  his  hair  is  of  a  color  hardly 
to  be  described ;  it  falls  in  locks  be- 
low the  ears,  and  spreads  very  grace- 
fully over  his  shoulders,  and  is  parted 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  He  has  a 
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smooth  and  large  forehead,  and  his 
cheeks  have  a  pleasing  color;  his 
nose  and  mouth  are  formed  with  won- 
derful symmetry.  His  beard  is  thick, 
and  of  a  color  corresponding  to  that 
of  his  hair ;  it  descends  an  inch  below 
his  chin,  and,  dividing  in  the  middle, 
takes  somewhat  the  form  of  a  fork; 
his  eyes  are  bright,  clear,  and  serene. 
He  rebukes  with  majesty,  and  exhorts 
with  mildness.  Whether  he  speaks 
or  acts,  he  does  it  graciously  and  seri- 
ously: he  has  never  been  seen  to 
laugh,  but  often  to  weep  (Nemo  vel 
semel  ridentem  vidit,  sed  flentem 
imo).  He  is  very  temperate,  very 
modest,  and  very  wise.  In  fine,  he 
is  a  man,  who,  by  his  excellent  beauty 
and  his  divine  perfections,  surpasses 
the  children  of  men." 

This  Lentulus,  whoever  he  may  be, 
speaks  already  like  Rousseau  in  his 
"  Vicaire  Savoyard."  And  now  how 
did  that  word  of  Christ,  that  first 
manna  which  dropped  and  rained  on 
simple  hearts,  on  the  hill-sides  and 
in  the  corn-fields,  and  which  the  Holy 
One  in  dying  had  watered  with  his 
blood  ;  how  did  that  word,  armed  and 
clothed  with  the  doctrine  and  faith 
of  St.  Paul,  pass  out  of  Galilee  and 
Judaea  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Gentiles  and  to  inoculate  them  ? 
How  did  that  which  at  the  beginning 
was  special,  and  which  had  reference 
particularly  to  Galilean  hearers,  be- 
come general  and  universal  ?  How 
did  that  kingdom  of  God  which  many 
of  the  first  disciples  interpreted  in  a 
narrow  sense,  in  the  Judaic  sense, 
and  as  soon  to  be  realized  upon  the 
earth,  little  by  little  recede,  till  it  be- 
came simply  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
—  the  kingdom  unseen  and  on  high  ? 
How  did  the  seed  first  scattered  to  the 
wind,  and  carried  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  spread  from  place 
to  place,  and  spring  up  in  that  vast 


field  which  was  the  world  ?  How 
was  it  sheltered  under  ground  ?  and 
how  did  it  multiply  in  the  shade  of 
the  catacombs  during  the  first  cen- 
turies? By  what  favorable  predis- 
position did  the  lower  and  wretched 
classes  of  the  Roman  empire  embrace 
so  eagerly  this  religion  of  the  poor 
and  suffering  ?  Then,  when  the 
doctrine  rose  from  underneath  the 
ground,  and  sprang  up  in  a  thousand 
places  at  once,  how  did  it  become,  in  a 
few  years,  a  ferment  and  a  matter  of 
politics,  —  a  danger  or  a  resource,  — 
a  power  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  which,  not  without  modify- 
ing itself  somewhat  socially,  at  last 
imposed  itself  upon  the  emperors 
themselves  ? 

It  is  for  history  to  tell  of  this  devel- 
opment, to  authenticate  it  wherever 
that  is  possible,  to  divine  and  con- 
jecture it  with  sagacity  and  prudence 
where  direct  testimony  is  lacking  and 
is  interrupted.  Such  a  history,  if  it 
shall  ever  be  possible  for  the  first 
centuries,  is  still  in  a  state  of  critical 
study  and  of  preparation.  The  secret 
and  underground  labor  baffles  us  in 
part.  But  the  results  of  that  formation, 
and  of  that  slow,  gradual,  incessant 
elaboration,  which  were  marked  in  each 
century  by  successive  enlargements 
and  stages,  are  known,  and  cannot  be 
too  much  pondered.  The  tree  of 
Christianity,  and  particularly  of  Cath- 
olicism, planted  in  the  centre  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  Rome,  seemingly  the 
heir  thenceforth  of  an  earlier  eternity, 
increased  beyond  all  others,  spread  out 
on  every  side,  and  towered :  the  very 
storms  and  political  upheavals  which 
seemed  destined  to  shake  and  overturn 
it,  strengthened  it,  and  barbarism 
consolidated  it.  The  immense  tree, 
privileged,  possessed  thenceforward 
of  soil  and  land  of  its  own,  unceas- 
ingly gained  in  the  West,  and  shel- 
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tered  or  menaced  all  with  its  shade. 
It  penetrated,  during  those  centuries 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  entire  edifice  of 
society,  into  its  base  and  its  founda- 
tions as  into  its  crevices  and  its  inter- 
stices, uniting  with  it  in  many  places, 
at  once  supporting  and  supported. 
For  a  long  time,  even  when  the  period 
of  its  firmest  and  proudest  dominion 
was  no  more,  its  struggles  and  its 
partial  losses  in  no  wise  impaired  its 
luxurious  vegetation  and  its  majesty. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  a  violent  wind 
from  the  north,  coming  on  a  sudden 
from  Wittemberg,  injured  it  for  the 
first  time  irreparably,  and  broke  with  a 
crash  more  than  one  of  its  principal 
branches.  But  the  living  Christian 
roots,  laid  bare,  still  continued  to 
flourish  on  the  very  side  where  these 
superb  t branches  had  been  cut  off. 
What  shall  we  say  to-day,  when  the 
course  of  seasons  and  of  ages  has  kept 
on  continually,  when  the  silent  work 
of  years  and  the  slackening  of  the  sap 
have  made  the  tree  an  ancient  trunk, 
knotty,  mossy,  half  hollow,  and  in 
some  of  its  parts  only  upheld  by  help 
of  props  ?  Ah  !  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
is  venerable  in  many  respects,  and  it 
bears  within  itself  many  things,  human 
and  divine,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
cared  far.  The  birds  of  the  air  have 
made  their  nest  in  it ;  the  bees  have 
deposited  their  honey  in  it,  though 
hornets  also  have  been  mixed  with 
them ;  many  passages  and  peaceful 
cells  have  been  hollowed  out  among 
the  roots,  though  foxes  also  have 
made  their  holes  there.  In  a  word, 


there  is  a  whole  world  entangled  in 
the  arms  and  the  feet  of  the  old  oak. 
Which  are  the  dead  branches  ?  which 
those  which  only  need  to  be  disen- 
cumbered to  live  ?  Who  shall  separate 
the  green  wood  from  the  dry  ?  —  that 
which  is  rotten*  from  that  which  will 
grow  green  again  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
moment  seems  come  wrhen  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  and  living  cannot 
be  long  delayed ;  and  if  not  man  (its 
cracking  is  evidence  enough  of  it), 
the  very  winds  of  heaven  will  make 
it. 

But  Christianity  in  itself,  in  its  es- 
sence, in  its  intrinsic  moral  value,  does 
not  depend  upon  forms,  more  or  less 
historical  or  political,  which  have  often 
changed,  and  which  may  yet  change 
again ;  and  without  going  beyond 
the  Gospels  themselves,  or  reading 
them  over,  and  especially  on  carrying 
back  one's  thought,  as  I  have  done 
to-day,  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  to 
that  incomparable  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  first  and  most  beautiful 
of  all,  one  is  led  to  say  with  one  of 
the  friends  of  Pascal,  "  If  there  had 
been  no  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  had  wrought  no  miracles,  there 
is  something  so  divine  in  his  teaching 
and  in  his  life,  that  we  cannot  but  be 
at  least  charmed  with  it;  so  that,  as 
there  is  no  real  virtue,  or  uprightness 
of  heart,  without  the  love  of  Christ, 
no  more  is  there  height  of  intelligence, 
or  delicacy  of  feeling,  without  admira- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ." 

This  conclusion,  which  contented 
good  men  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
may  still  perhaps  suffice  to-day. 
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BY   FEED    W.    LOKLNG. 


IT  was  in  the  summer  of  1866,  in 
a  variety  theatre  in  Pittsburg,  that  I 
first  saw  the  Improvisatore.  There 
are  two  classes  of  people  whom  I  inva- 
riably find  in  the  audiences  of  varie- 
ty theatres.  The  representative  of 
one  class  meets  me  with  the  observa- 
tion, that  he  has  never  been  there  be- 
fore, and  has  only  dropped  in  this 
time  out  of  curiosity.  It  is  needless 
to  remark,  that  this  representative, 
who  always  has  an  eminently  respect- 
able look,  is  a  liar.  He  has  been 
there  before;  and  he  will  be  there 
again.  The  representative  of  the 
other  class  knows  what  is  coming. 
His  assertions  as  to  what  the  next 
performer  is  going  to  do  create  pleas- 
ant anticipations  in  the  circle  around 
him ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  representatives  of  this 
class  might  not  be  minions  of  the 
management,  employed  to  keep  the 
interest  of  those  around  them  unflag- 
ging, from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  performance. 

As  I  had  been  somewhat  bored  by 
the  performances  of  two  wizened  bal- 
let dancers,  and  had  been  really 
stunned  by  the  remarkably  unpleas- 
ant manner  in  which  a  remarkably 
unpleasant  song,  entitled,  "  I'm  the 
Girl  that's  Jolly,  Boys/' had  been  sung 
by  a  fat  woman,  in  a  short,  blue  vel- 
vet skirt,  I  looked  through  the  pro- 
gramme in  search  of  something  inter- 
esting. My  eye  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  THE  IMPROVISATORE, 

MORDAUNT  E.  HILL,  ESQ. 

In  miscellaneous  extemporizations." 

"  He's  just  great,"  said  the  repre- 


sentative of  class  number  two,  enthu- 
siastically. "  He  is  an  improvisatoar, 
he  is." 

"  What  does  he  do?"  I  asked. 

"  He  makes  up  songs  as  he  goes 
along,"  said  the  representative.  "  Some 
of  them  are  funny,  and  some  ain't; 
but  he  makes  'em  all  up,  without  stop- 
ping to  think." 

At  this  moment,  as  if  to  verify  my 
informant's  description,  Mordaunt  E. 
Hill,  Esq.,  stepped  upon  the  stage. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Mordaunt 
E.  Hill,  Esq.,  was  certainly  not  pre- 
possessing. He  wore  a  large  brown 
wig,  which  seemed  obtrusively  to 
show  that  it  was  a  wig,  and  Binder  no 
circumstances  to  be  mistaken  for  real 
hair.  One  eye  was  a  dingy  blue  in 
color,  the  other  apparently  sightless. 
His  lips  were  thin  and  parched,  his  skin 
yellow  and  mottled,  his  teeth  —  which 
were  horrible  —  were  few  in  number, 
and  scattered  at  intervals  along  his 
gums.  The  singular  ugliness  of  his 
whole  appearance  was  enhanced  by 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he 
was  dressed.  He  wore  a  forlorn  old 
brown  sack  coat,  in  the  button-hole 
of  which  was  an  unwieldy  bunch  of 
bright  pink  and  blue  flowers,  —  a  deco- 
ration which  crowned  the  grotesque 
repulsiveiiess  of  his  whole  appearance. 

Received  with  the  usual  amount  of 
applause,  he  bowed,  and  immediately 
began  to  sing  in  a  dismally  cracked 
and  dissonant  voice,  to  the  air  of  "  The 
Cork  Leg,"  — 

"  Kind  friends,  I've  come  in  here  to  sing  a  song; 
And  it  won't  be  short,  and  it  won't  be  long: 
And  I  hope  you  won't  consider  it  wrong 
If  I  make  its  language  somewhat  strong 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  ralloo,  rallay, 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  rallay." 
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This  opening  verse  was  evidently  a 
formula.  The  real  work  of  improvi- 
sation was  about  to  begin.  There 
was  a  curious  fascination  to  me  in 
watching  him.  His  sallow  face,  all 
the  more  sallow  for  the  dot  of  rouge 
on  each  cheek-bone,  gleamed  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  as  the  burst  of  applause 
told  him  that  his  first  verse  had  suc- 
ceeded with  his  hearers :  but,  in  the 
midst  of  this  horrible  smile,  a  look  of 
pain  came  over  his  face ;  and  I  saw 
that  his  feeble  old  brain  was  making 
desperate  efforts  to  grind  out  another 
verse.  To  my  great  surprise,  this 
verse,  when  it  came,  was  slightly  pa- 
thetic :  — 

"  When  T  was  a  child,  I  used  to  be 
A-standing  beside  of  my  mother's  knee : 
But  now  I'm  a  grown-up  man;  and  she 
Is  bur-i-ed  far  away  from  rne 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  ralloo,  rallay, 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  rallay." 

Again  the  ghastly  smile,  again  the 
look  of  painful  effort ;  and  this  time, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  audience, 
he  became  personally  abusive.  Ex- 
tending his  hand,  he  pointed  to  the 
right  of  the  house,  and  sang,  — 

"  It  wouldn't  do  that  young  man  no  hurt 
If  he  was  to  go  home  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt; 
For  the  one  he's  got  on  is  covered  with  dirt, 
And  the  girl  beside  him  is  trying  to  flirt 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  ralloo,  rallay, 
Ritoo,  ralloo,  rallay." 

"I  guess,"  said  the  representative, 
reflectively,  "  that  he's  pretty  full  to- 
night. He  does  pitch  in  awful  when 
he's  full.'7 

Whether  the  Improvisatore  was  full 
or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  certainly 
did  pitch  in.  A  tall  man  in  the  par- 
quet circle  was  alluded  to  as  a  "  bean- 
pole ; "  a  woman  in  front  of  me  was 
accused  of  being  too  fat,  and  "  lapping 
over  "  her  seat ;  and  a  young  gentle- 
man, with  bushy  red  hair,  in  the  or- 
chestra, was  made  so  unpleasantly 


conspicuous  by  the  delicate  raillery  of 
the  Improvisatore,  that  he  finally  rose, 
and  left  the  house.  The  audience 
applauded  every  thing  that  came  from 
the  Improvisatore ;  yet  I  fancied  that 
most  people  seemed  relieved  from  in- 
definite apprehensions  when  he  had 
finished. 

"  He  is  a  lushy  old  fellow,"  said  the 
representative,  —  "a  kind  of  boiled 
maniac.  He'll  probably  go  and  get 
drunk  now  that  his  work  is  finished." 

Three  years  elapsed  before  I  again 
saw  the  Improvisatore.  I  was  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  Continental,  with  my 
friend,  Dr.  Max  Schweigenthal.  The 
doctor  is  a  charming  young  fellow, 
with  a  beautiful  wife.  In  some  curi- 
ous way,  he  has  acquired  the  monopoly 
of  practice  among  the  theatrical  cir- 
cles of  his  city.  If  a  heavy  tragedian 
has  a  deeper  hoarseness  than  usual,  he 
summons  Dr.  Schweigenthal.  If  a 
dancer  sprains  hei  ankle,  or  a  trapeze- 
performer  shatters  a  couple  of  ribs, 
Dr.  Schweigenthal  is  sent  for  at  once. 
He  has  attended  stars  and  supernu- 
meraries, he  has  prescribed  for  Ham- 
let and  Jem  Bags. 

I  was  talking  with  the  doctor,  when 
I  saw  the  hideous  but  familiar  face 
of  the  Improvisatore  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room.  He  seemed  a  trifle 
shabbier  than  when  I  had  last  seen 
him,  but  still  was  little  changed. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  I  asked  my 
friend. 

"  Hill,  the  concert-saloon  perform- 
er," was  the  reply. 

"  Sure  enough,"  I  said  j  "  I  remem- 
ber him  now." 

"  Do  you  see  that  heavy-looking 
brute,  just  behind  him  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "Is  he  a  singer 
too?" 

My  friend  laughed.  "  It's  a  curious 
story,"  he  said,  —  "  one  of  the  most 
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curious  I  ever  heard.  That  man  is  a 
heeler."  • 

"  A  heeler ! "  I  repeated,  in  utter 
bewilderment. 

"Yes/7  said  the  doctor.  "Light 
your  cigar,  and  sit  down  here  where 
you  can  watch  them,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  story,  such  as  it  is." 

The  doctor's  story  was  indeed  a 
singular  one.  Mr.  Samuel  Bangs  was 
manager  of  the  Concordia  Theatre. 
The  Concordia  Theatre  is  devoted  to 
the  variety  business.  "  We  go  ahead ; 
but  we  aim  to  be  chaste  and  refined 
in  our  style,"  are  the  words  that  head- 
ed the  Concordia  programme  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  season.  Now,  un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Samuel  Bangs, 
his  associates  were  brief  and  concise 
in  their  manner  of  addressing  him, 
and  so  reduced  his  first  name  to  a 
monosyllabic  form.  To  be  called  Sam 
Bangs  was  not  a  very  great  annoy- 
ance; but  Mr.  Bangs  did  object  to  the 
nickname  that  gradually  grew  out  of 
his  being  thus  addressed.  The  "1" 
which  had  been  taken  from  one  end 
of  his  name  was  attached  to  the  other 
end;  and  the  manager  of  the  Con- 
cordia was  known,  even  among  the 
dirty  little  ragamuffins  who  fre- 
quented his  upper  gallery,  as  Slam 
Bang. 

In  spite  of  his  name,  Slam  Bang 
was  a  man  of  peaceful  disposition. 
His  chief  ambition,  as  he  often  told 
Dr.  Schweigenthal,  was  to  buy  a  farm 
in  the  country,  and  take  Mrs.  Bangs 
and  the  children  there,  and  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  theatre  again.  The 
Concordia  Theatre  was  certainly  not 
the  place  for  such  a  man,  as  the  emi- 
nent artists  who  appeared  there  were 
turbulent  and  quarrelsome :  so  that 
personal  encounters,  in  which  Slam 
Bang  was  invariably  defeated,  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  One  day,  in 
a  state  of  depression  from  these  facts, 


a  brilliant  idea  struck  Slam  Bang. 
He  went  away  from  home  for  a  few 
days,  and,  when  he  returned,  re-ap- 
peared in  the  bar-room  opposite  the 
Concordia.  There  was  a  complacent 
expression  about  his  mouth,  and  a  de- 
termined look  in  his  eye.  Behind 
him  was  a  thickset,  powerfully  built 
man,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Slam  Bang  to 
a  group  of  idlers  in  front  of  the  coun- 
ter, "  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

This  question  having  received  a 
practical  answer,  Slam  Bang  said  to 
the  thickset  man,  — 

"  Heeler,  settle  the  bills  !  " 

The  thickset  man  thereupon  pro- 
duced a  pocket-book,  and  paid  for  the 
drinks. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  Heeler," 
said  Mr.  Bangs.  "Perhaps  I  calls 
him  my  Healer  because  he  heals  my 
wounds,  and  perhaps  I  calls  him  my 
Heeler  because  he  follows  at  my  heels ; 
you  can  spell  his  name  out  for  your- 
self. Anyhow,  I  hope  there  won't 
none  of  you  give  me  no  occasion  to 
show  what  his  professional  duties  is." 
The  loungers  were  evidently  aston- 
ished. Prof.  Walters,  —  the  great 
performer  on  the  zylophone,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  informing 
his  audiences  was  named  from  two 
Greek  words,  zyloe,  wood,  and  phony, 
a  sound,  —  Prof.  Walters,  who,  forced 
to  appear  before  the  audiences  of  the 
Concordia  in  the  unromantic  trap- 
pings of  a  dress  suit,  made  up  for  this 
by  assuming,  when  off  the  stage,  an 
exaggerated  ferocity  of  mien,  —  was 
heard  audibly  to  wonder,  "What  on 
earth  old  Slam  was  up  to  now  ! " 

"Old  Slam,"  said  Mr.  Bangs,  in  a 
sweet  and  gentle  tone,  "did  them 
words  apply  to  me,  Professor  ?  " 

"What'll  you  do  if  they  did?" 
growled  Prof.  Walters. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall  do," 
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replied  Mr.  Bangs.      "  Heeler,  you're 
wanted  !  " 

Upon  this,  the  Heeler  drew  Lack 
his  fist,  and  calmly,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  upon  his  face,  knocked  Prof. 
Walters  down.  Having  knocked  him 
down,  the  Heeler  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  pulled  him  up.  "  Now," 
said  the  Heeler  conclusively,  "  get !  " 

The  professor  withdrew.  Then  Mr. 
Bangs  said,  — 

"  I  wish  here  to  state,  that  the  name 
of  Slam  is  obnoxious  to  me ;  and, 
furthermore,  hereafter  I  intend  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
manager  of  a  theatre."  And,  followed 
by  the  Heeler,  Mr.  Bangs  also  left  the 
room.  Awe,  though  not  silent  awe, 
filled  the  bosoms  of  the  company ;  and, 
for  several  weeks,  every  thing  went 
smoothly  with  Mr.  Bangs.  The  fame 
of  the  Heeler  spread  through  profes- 
sional circles;  and  other  managers 
determined  to  adopt  the  same  plan. 
Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Harry 
Freck  of  Cincinnati,  whose  abilities 
and  whose  diamond  pin  are  well 
known  through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Freck,  as  it  happened,  was 
obliged  to  come  East  soon  after  the 
Heeler  had  begun  his  work.  Mr. 
Freck  brought  his  own  Heeler  with 
him ;  and  Mr.  Freck  came  to  visit  Mr. 
Bangs.  He  entered  the  bar-room 
opposite  the  Concordia.  Mr.  Bangs 
greeted  Mr.  Freck  with  the  utmost 
cordiality ;  and  the  Heeler,  recogniz- 
ing in  Mr.  Freck's  Heeler  an  old  friend 
and  associate,  greeted  him  with  equal 
warmth,  though  in  a  manner  which 
might  to  many  people  seem  somewhat 
peculiar.  First,  he  looked  intently 
at  the  stranger  ;  and  a  fat  smile  crept 
gradually  over  his  face,  which  smile 
was  answered  by  one  of  equal  breadth. 
Then,  as  if  unable  to  express  his  feel- 
ings in  words,  the  Heeler  swung  out 
his  left  arm,  and  gave  his  friend  a 


tremendous  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  This  demonstration  of  affection 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Freck's  Heeler 
with  a  resounding  thwack  upon  our 
Heeler's  chest,  his  countenance  fairly 
beaming  with  delight.  The  Heeler 
then  gave  his  friend  a  gigantic  tap  on 
the  nose,  receiving  in  return  a  playful 
punch  in  the  ribs  that  nearly  doubled 
him  up.  Then  both  these  worthies 
descended  to  the  use  of  simple  lan- 
guage. 

"  Well,  old  horse,"  said  the  Heeler, 
"  and  how  are  jou  ?  " 

To  this  interrogatory,  the  Heeler 
from  Cincinnati  returned  the  irrele- 
vant, but  apparently  satisfactory,  re- 
mark, "  Let's  liquor." 

This  delightful  and  amicable  state 
of  affairs  had  lasted  a  day  and  a  half, 
when  some  cause  of  Avar  arose  to 
destroy  the  unnatural  tranquillity  that 
was  temporarily  surrounding  the  Con- 
cordia. What  it  was,  no  one  can  tell ; 
but  some  untoward  event  caused  a 
disagreement,  and  a  conflict  between 
the  Heeler  arid  his  friend,  severe  but 
decisive,  ensued.  The  Heeler  was 
defeated,  ingloriously  and  terribly 
defeated,  and  retired  for  a  while  from 
public  life,  enshrouded  in  solitude  and 
brown  paper.  On  his  re-appearance, 
he  found  himself  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  Slam  Bang  forever.  At  a 
loss  what  to  do,  he  went  and  took  a 
drink.  Then  a  dull  idea  that  he  should 
like  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
theatre  seized  his  mind ;  and  he  en- 
tered the  doors  of  the  Concordia.  It 
was  the  first  appearance  there  of 
Mordaunt  E.  Hill,  Esq.,  who  was  to 
improvise  a  series  of  "  Musical  and 
Metrical  Reflections  upon  Topics  of 
the  Day." 

The  Improvisatore  was  not  the  man 
that  he  had  been.  His  abusive  re- 
marks towards  the  audience  lacked 
their  former  pungency ;  and  he  was 
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beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  his 
wretched,  wearing  life.  But  to-night 
he  was  brilliant:  he  alluded  to  the 
recent  municipal  election  in  the  city,  to 
an  elopement  that  had  recently  taken 
place,  and  to  other  pieces  of  local 
scandal,  with  immense  effect.  Having 
heard  of  the  battle  of  the  Heelers, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  green- 
room conversation  for  several  days,  he 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and,  inspired  by 
the  theme,  gave  vent  to  the  following 
outburst  to  the  air  of  "  The  Flying 
Trapeze :  "  — 

"  Oh !  a  rising  young  man  for  a  fighter  he  went, 
And  for  his  opponents  he  cared  not  a  cent ; 
But,  on  being  a  Heeler,  his  mind  it  was  bent: 

So  he  came  to  the  Concordi-a. 
The  manager  therefore  engaged  him: 
He  got  whipped;  but  'twas  in  a  fair  fight, 
And  now  for  to  go  and  dismiss  him, 
I  say  it  ain't  serving  him  right. 

Chorus  :  — 

The  things  of  this  world  folks  are  sure  to  con- 
fuse; 

And  so  I've  come  in  here  to  tell  you  the  news: 
And  I  hope  that  your  patience  I  shall  not 
abuse 

Until  I've  concluded  my  lay." 

This  verse  was  perfectly  meaningless 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
and  so  received  but  little  applause ; 
but  the  Heeler,  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  theatre,  listened  with  delight. 
"  That  there  song's  about  me !  "  he 
declared  to  several  people  about  him. 
"  A  song  about  me  !  To  dismiss  the 
poor  Heeler  ain't  right.  Why  that 
man  is  a  regular  genius  !  I'll  go  and 
ask  him  to  take  a  drink." 

And  so  he  did.  The  Improvisatore 
accepted  the  proffered  civility,  and 
then  returned  the  invitation.  A  sec- 
ond invitation,  and  a  third  from  the 
Heeler,  met  with  similar  results ;  and 
the  Heeler  finally  offered  to  escort  the 
Improvisatore  home. 

That  night,  after  the  Improvisatore 
had  reached  his  boarding-house  under 


the  Heeler's  care,  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fit.  Alone,  and  without  a 
friend,  he  would  probably  have  died, 
had  the  Heeler  not  been  present.  Dr. 
Schweigeiithal  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately. 

"  Are  you  his  friend  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor  of  the  Heeler,  after  he  realized 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  pa- 
tient. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Heeler  enthu- 
siastically. "  He  made  a  song  up  about 
me,  he  did,  which  was  "  — 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  doctor, 
checking  him,  "  that's  enough.  What 
I  wish  to  say  is  this,  The  old  man 
here  is  dying  from  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing; and,  unless  he  has  some  one  to 
take  care  of  him,  he  will  not  live  very 
long ;  even  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  he  is  liable  to  go  off  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Heeler,  in  a  slow, 
half  stupid  sort  of  way,  "  I  wouldn't 
like  that,  sir.  He  made  up  a  song  about 
me,  he  did ;  and  it  was  really  beautiful. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  lose  a 
tal-ented  man  like  he  is,  sir;  now, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  doctor  dryly. 
"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  added, 
"the  best  plan,  I  think,  will  be  to 
send  him  to  the  hospital  "  — 

"Now,  don't  say  so,  sir,"  said  the 
Heeler,  with  more  eagerness  than  he 
had  yet  shown.  "  He'd  hate  it,  sir, 
like"  — 

"  No  swearing,"  said  the  doctor  de- 
cisively ;  and,  a  little  abashed,  the 
Heeler  continued,  — 

"  I've  made  some  money,  sir,  and  so 
has  he ;  and  I  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  him :  I  think  it  would  do  me  good, 
sir.  Folks  needs  something  to  take 
care  on,  sir ;  and,  when  they  don't  have 
it,  they  gets  to  be  sort  of  beasts,  I 
think,  sir." 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  pleased  at 
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this  gleam  of  intelligence,  "if  you 
realize  that  you're  a  beast,  you  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  something 
better  than  a  man." 

This  epigrammatic  observation  was 
lost  upon  the  Heeler,  who  simply 
said,  — 

"  Well,  sir,  may  I  try  my  hand  on 
him?" 

"  Yes/'  said  Dr.  Schwelgenthal,  "  I 
think  I  can  trust  you." 

"And  how,"  asked  the  Heeler, 
"  must  I  settle  folks  as  comes  up  and 
meddles?" 

"  Let  me  feel  your  biceps,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Splendid,  —  though  fight 
shy  of  drinking,  my  fine  fellow.  You've 
got  an  arm  that  ought  to  stop  any 
meddling." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Heeler,  with  a  long 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  "  I  knows  my 
prospects  now,  and  I  like  them." 

It  was  six  weeks  before  the  Impro- 
visatore  was  able  to  resume  his  work 
again.  During  all  this  time,  the  Heeler 
watched  him  as  tenderly  as  a  woman 
would ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  illness, 
there  was  a  tie  formed  between  them 
which  was  as  strong  as  it  was  curious. 
This  was  the  substance  of  Dr.  Schwei- 
genthal's  story. 

"  I  think  it  has  done  them  both 
good,"  said  he.  "  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  circumstances  as  to  when 


Hill  will  die ;  but  I  don't  believe  he 
can  last  a  year.  Meanwhile,  he  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  having  some  one  who 
cares  for  him,  —  old  wretch  though 
he  is." 

"  And  how  has  it  benefited  the 
Heeler,  Max  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is  slowly  humanizing  a  brute," 
said  the  doctor.  "  The  process  is  slow ; 
but,  the  action  once  begun,  I  have 
faith  in  its  continuance.  When  the 
Improvisatore  dies,  I  shall  take  the 
other  fellow  into  my  service." 

"  Look,  Max ! "  I  said,  "  there  is  a 
curious  performance." 

Even  as  I  spoke,  the  Heeler  had 
taken  a  glass  of  liquor  out  of  the  Im- 
provisatore's  trembling  hand. 

"  There,  old  man,"  he  said  roughly, 
yet  with  a  certain  tenderness,  "  you've 
had  your  two  glasses  to-night;  and 
you  can't  have  no  more." 

And,  with  these  words,  he  drew  his 
friend  slowly  away  from  the  bar  into 
the  street.  The  old  man  looked  wist- 
fully back :  the  Heeler,  catching  the 
doctor's  nod  of  approval,  smiled  in  a 
way  that,  for  the  moment,  made  his 
face  seem  absolutely  beautiful :  then 
the  door  opened  and  closed,  revealing 
a  glimpse  of  the  black  street  without, 
as  they  passed  from  the  evil,  glitter- 
ing splendor  of  the  bar-room  into  the 
cold  winter  darkness. 
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As  I  overheard  one  enlisted  man 
saying  to  another,  down  on  the  James, 
in  '62,  "When  a  man  tells  me  all 
about  a  battle,  —  what  was  done  here, 
and  what  was  done  there,  —  I  know 
that  he  wasn't  in  it.  I  have  been  in  a 
good  many  fights ;  and  I've  always 


had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, without  looking  around  at  what 
other  people  were  doing."  It  is  a 
piece  of  practical  wisdom,  that  the 
war  experience  of  every  one  below  a 
certain  grade  will  confirm.  But,  if 
every  one  should  faithfully  describe 
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his  own  square,  how  the  checker-board 
of  a  campaign  might  be  re-constructed ! 
One  difficulty  in  ordinary  description 
lies  in  the  too  general  impression,  that 
one's  own  little  block  is  the  whole 
board.  At  Chickamauga,  a  high- 
spirited  son  of  a  prominent  confed- 
erate general,  although  a  mere  boy,  held 
a  nominal  position  011  his  father's 
staff.  He  was  given  charge  of  a  little 
mountain-howitzer  during  the  action, 
chiefly  to  keep  him  out  of  worse  mis- 
chief. When  the  day  was  decided,  he 
rode  up  exultant :  —  "Did  you  hear  the 
howitzer,  father?  Did  you  hear  the 
howitzer,  father  ?  "  We  all  are  apt 
to  believe  that  our  own  little  howit- 
zers are,  or  ought  to  be,  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  battle.  Most  of  us 
look  upon  our  personal  zenith  as  the 
celestial  pole,  around  whose  axis  the 
natural  world  revolves ;  but  by  an 
aggregation  of  observations,  true  as- 
tronomical problems  are  wrought  out. 
A  stereoscopic  view  is  not  to  be 
seen  with  a  single  eye  ;  a  fraction 
is  not  the  whole;  but  the  spatter 
of  the  little  piece  is  sometimes  an 
epitome  of  the  greater  volleys.  If 
barely  one  man  in  ten,  in  any  battle, 
should,  at  its  close,  faithfully  note 
down  his  own  experience,  what  a  mag- 
nificent mosaic  might  be  put  together! 
We  shall  never  know  the  views  of  the 
subalterns  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand ;  nor  are  there  any  Commen- 
taries but  the  commander's  on  the 
war  in  Gaul.  But  what  would  not 
the  world  give  for  a  gossipy  journal 
by  the  chief  of  some  syntagma  under 
Xenophon,  or  by  some  lively  legionary 
of  Csesar's?  Suppose  that»  only  the 
generals  wrote  of  the  rebellion  :  we 
should  have  abundance  of  grand  stra- 
tegy, but  very  little  of  the  wayside 
bivouac.  The  prominent  colors  would 
be  staring  enough ;  but  we  should  lose 
the  delicate  shadings. 


There  are  many  incidents  of  a 
march  that  are  interesting  without 
being  vital, — little  touches  that  neith- 
er make  nor  mar  the  picture. .  This 
fragment  of  mosaic  is  contributed  as 
such. 

How  glorious  was  that  last  week ! 
The  Rebs  may  have  enjoyed  it  slender- 
ly ;  but  we  were  filled  with  new  life 
then.  The  cruel  suspense  that,  mist- 
like,  had  enshrouded  us  during  the 
final  movement  to  the  left,  was  torn 
aside  by  Five  Forks  and  the  storm- 
ing of  Petersburg.  Lee  was  in  re- 
treat; and  we  were  in  full  cry  after 
him.  It  was  a  new  and  agreeable 
sensation.  More  than  once  in  former 
days,  we  had  retired  from  before  the 
rebels.  Now,  it  was  a  wilder  chase 
than  ever ;  and  we  were  not  in  front. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  national 
forces  marched  in  two  main  columns. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Meade,  and  the  ubiquitous  Sheridan 
with  his  centaurs,  were  directly  on  the 
rebel  trail  and  right ;  while  Ord,  with 
the  Army  of  the  James,  marched  on 
their  left  flank  along  the  Lynchburg 
Railroad,  —  a  moving  wall  to  resist 
their  turning  southward.  Ord's  first 
objective  was  Burkesville  Junction, 
to  cut  off  the  use  of  the  Danville 
Railroad,  upon  which  the  enemy  ex- 
pected supplies,  and  whose  line  he 
intended  to  follow  south,  possibly 
hoping  to  unite  with  Johnston  in  the 
Carolinas.  Grant  started  with  this 
column ;  and  we  knew  that  affairs  on 
the  northerly  line  were  in  the  full  tide 
of  success,  by  little  waifs  borne  to  us 
from  time  to  time,  almost  meaning- 
less singly,  but  of  most  excellent 
omen  united.  How  triumphant  we 
felt !  The  assault  and  capture  of  the 
Cockade  City  rekindled  all  the  flame 
that  the  ashes  of  a  ten  months'  siege 
had  covered  but  not  extinguished.  A 
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march  through  its  battered  streets 
and  its  beautiful  outskirts  had  deep- 
ened the  sense  of  victory.  The  balmy 
air  and  invigoration  of  sun,  and  cheer- 
ful fields  of  the  Virginia  spring  stirred 
the  physical  man  ;  and  the  very  beasts 
of  burden,  escaped  from  plodding 
through  the  winter's  mud,  seemed  to 
catch  the  contagion  of  the  march. 
We  were  like  so  many  school-boys  on 
a  holiday.  Sick  of  the  restraints  of 
the  earthworks'  narrow  limits,  of  the 
monotonous  routine  of  camp,  of  shell- 
ing and  being  shelled,  —  an  occupa- 
tion that  was  irksome  and  not  edify- 
ing, —  of  the  addition  of  perverse 
columns,  whose  frequent  resultant 
was  disastrous  subtraction,  we  started 
off  with  perhaps  more  than  usual  glee, 
because  directed  against  no  fixed 
point,  but  liable  to  wander  over  half 
the  State  before  entering  a  permanent 
camp.  We  were  very  jolly.  We  ex- 
pected one  sharp  fight ;  but  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  within  us  announced 
that  the  day  of  retribution  for  the 
wicked  rebels  was  at  hand,  —  that  we 
were  surely  crushing  the  rebellion. 
The  mother  of  States  and  of  presi- 
dents had  presided  over  many  solemn 
marches  and  stately  minuets,  in  which 
we  had  been  unwilling  participants 
during  the  past  four  years.  We  had 
danced  sometimes,  when  the  desire 
was  not  in  us ;  we  had  frequently 
paid  the  piper  when  it  was  inconve- 
nient ;  but  now  we  were  instituting  a 
veritable  Virginia  Keel,  into  which 
we  entered  heart  and  soul.  But  no 
form  of  words  can  describe  our  exul- 
tation, partly  physical  from  pure  ani- 
mal excitement,  but  chiefly  moral 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  speedy 
triumph  of  the  good  cause  for  which 
we  had  fought  so  desperately  and  so 
long. 

The  pride  and  pomp  and  all  that 


sort  of  thing  of  war  are  seldom  dis- 
played— or  should  one  say  deployed? 
—  in  campaign.  The  pursuit  of  an  ene- 
my, the  life-and-death  business  of  an 
active  army,  are  not  favorable  to  stage- 
effects,  certainly  not  to  designed  ef- 
fects. But  little  gems  often  sparkle 
in  the  setting  of  bayonets  that  owe 
their  value  quite  as  much  to  what 
they  mean  as  to  what  they  are.  Dur- 
ing a  mid-day  rest  at  Notto'way  Court 
House,  a  group  was  gathered  on  the 
stoop  or  porch  of  the  deserted  tavern, 
which,  except  for  the  dusty  undress 
uniforms,  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  a  simple  party  of  travellers.  There 
was  no  parade,  no  display.  The  main 
road  on  which  the  troops  were  march- 
ing was  not  in  immediate  view.  A 
few  orderlies  held  the  horses  and  at- 
tended to  their  wants. 

Some  of  the  dozen  men  walked 
hither  and  thither,  evidently  unem- 
ployed. One  or  two  were  half  asleep. 
One  or  two  more  were  jotting  down, 
or  referring  to,  notes  in  little  books. 
A  sturdy,  thoughtful,  but  cheerful- 
looking  man,  who  seemed  the  head  of 
the  party,  talked  occasionally  with 
others,  who  listened  respectfully,  or 
replied,  as  the  case  might  be.  His 
voice,  as  caught,  was  low,  but  clear  and 
gentle.  There  appeared  in  his  man- 
ner, or  in  that  of  his  companions, 
nothing  to  excite  remark,  certainly 
nothing  to  inspire  awe  ;  and,  above 
all,  there  was  not  the  least  token  of 
parade, — no  "fuss  and  feathers,"  no 
glitter  and  dash,  such  as  the  heroes 
of  the  books  are  often  invested  with. 
The  most  timid  child  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  ask  a  favor  of  that  cigar- 
smoking,  tawny-bearded,  kindly-look- 
ing man,  who  was  General  Grant  with 
his  staff.  A  good  share  of  the  brains 
engaged  in  antagonizing  the  rebellion 
spent  an  hour  or  two  on  that  rusty 
old  tavern  porch ;  but  no  sign  of  tin- 
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sel  was  hung  out,  and  no  nerve-power 
was  wasted  in  attitudes. 

The  march  that  day  was  long ;  but, 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
glad  tidings  came  over  from  the  other 
line ;  and  the  despatch  was  read  to  the 
troops  while  in  motion.  The  particu- 
lars are  not  vital  now ;  but  so  many 
men,  so  many  generals,  so  many  guns, 
were  captured.  As  the  head  of  each 
brigade  reached  a  certain  point,  the 
despatch  was  read ;  and  it  moved  along 
with  still  livelier  stride.  Each  com- 
mand in  turn  gave  the  cheer  of 
thanksgiving ;  and  it  was  propagated 
by  contagion  front  and  rear.  Those 
ahead  renewed  it,  glad  that  others 
were  sharing  in  the  joy  they  just  had 
felt.  Those  behind  took  it  up,  full  of 
faith  that  there  was  good  cause  for 
the  outburst.  After  a  while,  they 
seemed  only  to  fear  lest  there  would 
be  no  rebels  left  for  them  to  capture. 

A  few  hours  later  the  western  sun 
looked  full  in  the  face  of  the  moving 
column.  The  road,  which  there  ran 
by  the  side  of  a  forest,  was  filled  with 
troops,  who  swung  along  with  the  free, 
full  stride  of  men  whose  legs  kept 
time  to  the  quickstep  of  earnest 
hearts.  The  well-closed  ranks,  the 
accoutrements  in  good  condition,  the 
square  shoulders,  and  serious  but 
hopeful  faces  beneath  the  forage-caps, 
marked  them  veterans;  and  the  fairly- 
reflecting  steel  of  the  arms  shone  like 
a  glory  over  the  entire  array.  That 
magnificent  mass  of  infantry,  appar- 
ently without  end,  but  presenting  the 
same  effectiveness  wherever  viewed, 
looked  the  incarnation  of  resistless 
power.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  curving  country  road  was  vivid 
with  the  lively,  but  not  boisterous, 
blue  and  steel.  On  the  left  were 
green  fields,  cultivated  and  refreshing 
to  the  sight.  On  the  right,  the  road 
was  bordered  by  a  forest,  whose  trees 


were  full-grown  and  old.  Through 
this  forest,  and  by  the  side  of  this 
magnificent  body,  Generals  Grant  and 
Ord  had  been  riding  together ;  and 
their  well-mounted  staffs  and  escorts 
formed  a  large  and  sprightly  caval- 
cade, winding  in  and  out  between  the 
trees,  here  comparatively  free  from 
undergrowth.  Their  rattling  sabres. 
and  their  greater  vivacity,  the  more 
quickly-moving  horses,  and  the  occa- 
sional change  of  pace  or  direction, 
gave  more  of  the  notion  of  mobility 
than  the  monotonous  tramp,  tramp, 
of  the  infantry.  The  swiftly-falling 
sun  in  the  clear  heavens  threw  shad- 
ows that  magnified  the  originals  into 
an  army  of  giants ;  while  its  direct 
rays  glorified  all  they  touched.  Ord 
had  just  fallen  back;  and  Grant  was 
beginning  to  move  ahead  at  a  livelier 
gait ;  the  mingled  staffs  had  said  good- 
by,  and  were  again  gathered  into  their 
proper  groups  ;  the  escorts  had  closed 
up  in  their  respective  places,  —  when, 
from  the  right  and  rear,  two  troopers 
in  the  rebel  uniform  dashed  out  of 
the  wood  on  literally  foam-flecked 
horses.  They  were  only  two  ;  but  to 
the  outward  eye  their  dusty  gray 
clothes,  their  long  hair  and  wild  as- 
pect, and  their  general  appearance, 
indescribable,  but  typical  of  the 
Southern  cavalry,  marked  them  as 
unquestionably  rebels.  But  their 
bold  and  rapid  advance  directly  up  to 
the  column  declared  them,  although 
personally  unrecognized,  as  scouts. 
Inquiring  for  General  Grant,  they 
fairly  pushed  their  horses  to  a  run,  in 
their  eagerness  to  overtake  him  when 
the  squadron  that  followed  him  was 
pointed  out.  Just  as  our  party  again 
came  up,  Grant,  who  had  halted  and 
read  their  despatch,  imperturbable  as 
ever,  turned  to  two  of  his  staff: 

"Col. and    Col. ,    I     wish 

you  to  go  with   me."     While  a  led 
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horse  was  being  prepared,  he  spoke  a 
few  words  to  his  adjutant-general,  and, 
before  remounting,  wrote  a  line  or 
two,  using  a  saddled  horse  as  a  desk. 
Meanwhile,  the  ceaseless  stream  of  in- 
fantry was  rolling  by  his  side ;  the 
lower  and  lower  sun  cast  greater 
shadows  from  the  huge  trees,  and 
still  brighter  beams  from  the  polished 
barrels ;  the  great  clusters  of  horse- 
men again  coalesced,  full  of  chat  and 
conjecture  ;  the  hard-riding  scouts  at 
first  loosened  and  then  tightened  their 
horses'  girths  and  their  own  belts ;  and 
then,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  the 
lieutenant-general  and  the  two  aides, 
with  an  orderly  or  two  and  the  mys- 
terious strangers,  started  off  on  a  long 
trot  directly  through  the  darkening 
forest,  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of 
march,  and  into  a  country,  which,  if 
it  held  any  thing,  held  rebels.  They 
were  going  to  the  column  ;  for  Grant 
had  news  from  Sheridan.  We  had 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  romance  of 
war. 

On  Friday  we  reached  Farmville, 
whose  inhabitants,  if  not  overjoyed  to 
see  us,  at  least  were  not  openly  hos- 
tile. Lee  had  been  foiled  in  his  effort 
to  escape  southward,  and  was  exert- 
ing all  his  energy  to  gain  Lynchburg. 
We,  still  in  pursuit,  were  correspond- 
ingly elated  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
small  moment  who  fell  in  love  with 
us  en  route.  Farmville  very  closety 
resembled  those  finished  towns  so 
common  in  some  sections.  One  could 
almost  see  surrounding  it  the  mythical 
fence  that  is  said  to  enclose  and  de- 
note such  completed  villages.  A 
church  was  occupied  for  the  night  by 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Ord,  the  general 
himself  resting,  by  invitation,  in  the 
house  of  a  citizen.  Among  the  cher- 
ished traditions  of  Revolutionary  hor- 
rors in  the  writer's  birthplace,  is  the 
story  of  the  desecration  by  the  British 


of  the  village  church  where  his  an- 
cestors preached.  Circumstances  so 
altered  the  relation  of  things,  that  no 
qualm  of  conscience  disturbed  his  re- 
pose that  night  on  the  Farmville 
cushions.  True,  the  redcoats  used 
the  one  as  permanent  barracks,  and 
introduced  horses  as  well  as  men. 
We  were  heathen  but  for  a  single 
night;  and  our  sacrilege  was  less 
physical  than  spiritual.  Our  horses 
were  not  admitted;  the  building  was 
opened  by  one  of  its  own  dignitaries ; 
and  we  were  scrupulous  to  inflict  no 
unnecessary  mischief. 

Diagonally  opposite  to  the  church, 
which  was  on  a  corner,  was  a  young 
ladies'  seminary,  then  in  the  midst  of 
cultivation ;  but  the  surly  shutters 
remained  impervious  to  the  levelled 
field-glasses,  although  a  sanguine  few 
fancied  they  saw  signs  of  vitality,  if 
not  of  hostility,  through  an  occasional 
crevice. 

Strangely  enough,  we  were  invited 
to  tea  by  a  gentleman,  who,  if  mem- 
ory series,  made  no  profession  of , 
Union  sentiments,  but  seemed  actu- 
ated by  pure,  abstract  hospitality.  It 
may  be  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
gentle  species  of  bribery  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  property  against  possible 
destruction  ;  for  the  Yankee  name  in- 
spired much  awe  among  the  untrav- 
elled  natives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
gave  us  a  most  capital  supper,  that 
was  heartily  enjoyed;  for  we  had 
eaten  nothing  since  morning,  and  our 
wagons  were  in  the  unknown  rear. 

All  the  troops  passed  through  and 
beyond  Farmville  rapidly  enough ; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  absence, 
the  place  was  abundantly  lively  the 
next  day.  Both  Grant  and  Ord  had 
made  headquarters  there  ;  Meade  was 
not  far  off ;  Sheridan  halted  there  for 
a  while ;  and  the  aides  and  escorts, 
the  officers  and  orderlies,  filled  the 
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streets  with  much  clatter  and  bustle. 
There  was  no  more  parade  than  at 
Nottoway;  but  there  was  all  that 
martial  stir  and  tremor  that  neces- 
sarily marks  the  headquarters  of  a 
great  army  at  a  critical  time.  Per- 
haps the  most  pronounced  feature  was 
a  troop  of  Sheridan's  scouts,  two  of 
whom  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. These,  clad  in  gray,  rode 
through  the  streets  in  the  most  ap- 
proved frontier  fashion  ;  and  no  horde 
of  Texans  ever  looked  wilder  than 
these  pseudo-rebels,  who  did  such  good 
service  for  the  national  cause.  And, 
while  acknowledging  their  usefulness, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were 
as  cut-throat-foo/vwy  a  gang  as  ever 
wore  spurs. 

But  Farmville  is  pre-eminently  re- 
membered by  a  comical  incident,  after 
this  fashion.  Falling  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  wife  of  a  civil  function- 
ary (for  the  citizens  were  talkative 
enough),  she  finally  said  something 
to  this  effect :  — 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  Yankees 
want  to  come  down  here  and  take 
away  all  our  negroes  for.'7 

"  My  dear  madam,  that  is  not  our 
object.  They  will  go  off  after  the 
army,  in  many  cases,  I  know ;  but  we 
are  not  here  for  that  purpose." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  without  our  servants  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  you  will  not  lose 
all  your  servants." 

"  Yes,  we  will ;  I  know  we  will ! 
I  know  they'll  all  go  off.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  I  will  do  then  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  that  I  hope  they'll  not 
all  desert  you;  but,  if  they  should, 
you  can  easily  supply  their  places." 

"  No.  They'll  all  go,  I  know  they 
will.  And  what  do  you  think  will  be- 
come of  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  will 
work  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine  you  to  be  so  un- 


fortunate as  not  to  be  able  to  get  any 
servants  whatever." 

"We  won't,  —  I  know  we  won't; 
they'll  all  go.  And  I  ?  —  do  you  sup- 
pose I  will  work  ?  Indeed,  I  won't. 
Indeed,  I  won't  work  ! " 

"  I  can't  believe  that  you  will  be  so 
reduced  ;  for  there  must  be  some  ser- 
vants to  be  had  at  all  times." 

"  I  tell  you  there  won't  be  ;  they'll 
all  go  off.  And  do  you  think  I'll 
work  ?  I've  always  had  servants.  In- 
deed, I  won't  work.  Do  you  think  I'll 
do  what  I've  always  had  servants  to 
do  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  cook  ?  I 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  You 
come  down  here,  and  take  all  our  ser- 
vants away,  and  then  expect  me  to 
work  :  indeed,  I  shan't." 

"  As  I've  said  before,  madam,  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain servants,  if  your  own  should  leave ; 
and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  you 
should  not.  But  suppose  it  should  hap- 
pen so,  that  your  own  servants  should 
all  go,  and  that  you  could  get  no  assist- 
ance whatever,  —  that  your  picture 
should  be  realized,  —  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  you  could  get  literally 
no  one  to  help  you,  I  presume  you 
would  really  be  obliged  to  make  your 
own  bed,  and  to  cook  your  own 
food." 

"  Indeed,  I  won't.  I  don't  care  if 
they  all  go.  What !  Do  you  suppose 
I  will  work  ?  I  have  always  had  ser- 
vants. You  may  take  them  all  away. 
Do  you  think  I  will  work  ?  Indeed, 
I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  But  just  imagine  the  case,  ma- 
dam. If  you  have  no  one,  and  can't 
possibly  get  any  one,  the  question  be- 
comes very  simple.  It  is  either  to  do 
it  one's  self,  or  to  go  without ;  and  we 
know  the  consequences  of  going  with- 
out. I  am  sure  I  hope  you  may  not 
be  so  compelled ;  but,  since  that  would 
be  the  only  alternative,  I  am  afraid 
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you  might  have  to  do  your  own  cook- 


ing." 


Indeed,  I  won't.  I've  always  had 
servants,  and  I  won't  work :  and  I  don't 
see  what  you  Yankees  want  to  come 
down  here  for,  and  take  our  servants 
away." 

To  that  style  of  argument,  what 
could  a  man  reply  ? 

We  did  not  overtake  the  column 
that  had  pushed  ahead  at  an  early 
hour,  and  with  which  Griffin's  Fifth 
Corps  was  also  marching,  until  after 
mid-day  on  Saturday.  Even  then,  a 
long  journey  had  been  made  ;  and  the 
men  began  to  feel  it,  notwithstanding 
their  elation  of  spirits :  but  they  per- 
sisted manfully.  Towards  nightfall, 
however,  they  naturally  began  to 
droop ;  for  an  all-day's  march  is  no  light 
thing.  Then,  riding  along  the  ranks, 
Ord  addressed  them  in  pithy  little 
sentences :  "  Legs  will  win  this  battle, 
men."  "  It  rests  with  us  to  head  them 
off."  "  This  march  will  save  all  others." 
"  Whichever  army  marches  best  wins." 
"  The  campaign  is  in  your  legs,  men." 
"'Good  marching  will  carry  it."  "  They 
can't  escape,  if  you  will  keep  up  to  it." 
"One  good  steady  march,  and  the  cam- 
paign is  ended."  And,  strenuously 
impressing  upon  the  troops,  that,  by 
getting  ahead  of  them,  they  would  cor- 
ral the  rebels,  that  the  termination  of 
certainly  the  campaign,  perhaps  the 
war,  was  virtually  vested  in  the  endu- 
rance of  their  legs, —  in  other  words,  by 
conjoined  appeals  to  their  good  sense 
and  manly  pride,  —  their  flagging 
strength  was  stimulated ;  and  the 
weary  troops  were  kept  in  rapid  motion. 
Presently,  messages  came  from  Sheri- 
dan, ahead,  begging  us  to  march  to  the 
utmost;  that  if  we  could  make  a  certain 
distance,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 
Harris's  brigade  of  Turner's  division 
was  in  the  lead, — magnificent  athletes, 


who  had  been  trained  in  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
Valley  ;  and  better  marching  infantry 
never  did.  It  was  ten  o'clock  that 
night  before  the  troops  went  into  bi- 
vouac;  but,  just  as  we  lay  down,  a 
fresh  despatch  from  Sheridan  an- 
nounced that  Ouster  had  captured  a 
park  of  artillery  and  innumerable 
stores,  and  begged  Ord  to  advance  a 
little  further,  so  that  next  morning 
might  end  it.  The  (f  assembly  "  rang 
out,  the  men  fell  in,  and,  weary  almost 
to  exhaustion,  they  staggered  along  up 
the  road  until  past  midnight.  Another 
bivouac  was  made,  with  strict  orders 
for  the  column  to  be  stretched  out  at 
3.30,  A.M.  But  Nature  has  a  limit  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  strenuous  per- 
sonal exertions  of  the  various  general 
officers  that  we  got  in  motion  after 
daylight.  About  seven  o'clock,  a  half 
hour's  halt  was  allowed  for  coffee,  in 
the  midst  of  which  there  was  sharp 
firing  ahead,  and  an  urgent  request  for 
the  immediate  support  of  the  infantry. 
It  was  worth  the  fatigue  of  the 
march  to  watch  Sheridan  explaining 
the  situation  to  Ord.  The  "  battle- 
light"  is  not  a  myth  nor  a  figure  of 
speech ;  on  that  morning,  it  fairly 
transfigured  Sheridan.  His  face  in 
repose  is  impassive  and  not  striking; 
but,  on  the  edge  of  the  fight,  he  grew 
all  aflame ;  the  transformation  was 
absolute.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that,  in  its  glow,  one  would  scarcely 
recognize  him  as  the  same  man  ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  his  head.  Excited,  and 
quivering  with  enthusiasm,  his  mind 
grew  keener,  not  tremulous ;  his  sen- 
tences were  graphic,  not  confused. 
Although  surrounded  by  woods,  so  that 
the  eye  rendered  no  aid,  two  minutes' 
conversation  portrayed  the  situation 
as  clearly  as  if  mapped  before  us. 
General  Ord  gave  his  orders  for  the 
disposition  of  the  troops ;  and  we  rode 
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forward  to  witness  what  had  been  so 
graphically  depicted.  Emerging  from 
the  woods,  on  the  crest  of  a  little  bluff, 
a  cleared  basin  lay  before  us,  out  of 
which,  and  towards  us,  an  immense 
number  of  dismounted  cavalry-men, 
leading  their  horses,  were  falling  back. 
A  strong  Confederate  skirmish-line, 
whose  wings  stretched  well  on  each 
side  of  the  main  road,  was  in  full  view ; 
two  brass  guns  in  action  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  sunlight ;  and  distant  trains, 
waiting  to  move  on,  revealed  that 
at  last  we  had  come  up  with  the  swift- 
footed  foe.  The  Confederates  seemed 
in  high  glee;  and  well  they  might  be, 
for  they  appeared  to  have  forced  back 
the  terrible  cavalry,  and  to  have  a  way 
to  the  mountains  open  before  them. 
As  we  sat  there,  Sheridan,  in  a  burst  of 
personal  daring  and  display,  like  the 
solitary  flash  of  lightning  before  the 
storm,  dashed  off  down  the  right  to 
reconnoitre  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
rebels,  and  within  their  easy  range. 
An  orderly,  bearing  his  crimson-and- 
white  standard,  making  him  so  much 
the  more  conspicuous,  followed;  and 
his  career  seemed  that  of  some  storied 
knight,  offering  adventurous  personal 
challenge,  rather  than  a  modern  gen- 
eral, whose  presumed  province  was  the 
cool  and  comprehensive  oversight  of 
an  army.  But  he  knew  his  position ; 
and  his  apparent  recklessness  was  not 
folly. 

We  rode  farther  to  the  right ;  and, 
again  emerging  from  the  screen  of 
woods,  the  full  field  was  displayed.  The 
last  of  our  cavalry  had  disappeared 
from  its  first  position ;  the  rebel  guns 
were  far  down  the  opposite  declivity; 
the  strong  skirmish-line  was  thrown 
well  forward  and  advancing;  the  mass 
of  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  but  a 
little  in  its  rear ;  and  the  view  present- 
ed was  that  of  a  Confederate  field-day. 
Just  then,  a  loud  report  announced  one 


of  our  own  guns  as  opening.  At  the 
same  instant,  a  return  crackle  was 
heard  from  the  woods  just  before 
them ;  and  the  rebel  skirmishers  halted. 
The  legs  had  done  their  part,  and  our 
own  infantry  was  at  last  engaged. 
Our  skirmishers  advanced,  and  the 
rebels  retired ;  but  their  retiring  was 
a  masterpiece  of  discipline.  They 
fired  "  at  will,"  fell  back  a  few  paces, 
fired  again,  made  a  momentary  ad- 
vance, again  fired,  and  again  fell  back, 
as  orderly  and  methodically  as  if  on 
parade.  The  brass  guns  likewise  be- 
gan to  withdraw,  then  fired,  then  were 
run  back,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the 
crest  of  the  hill  was  reached.  By  this 
time,  our  full  lines  of  battle  had 
emerged  from  the  timber.  The  Fifth 
Corps  and  the  Army  of  the  James 
held  the  right  and  left  respectively, 
with  the  centre  between  them,  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  remounted  cavalry 
massed  on  Griffin's  right.  Our  ar- 
tillery fired  more  rapidly,  our  skir- 
mishers pressed  forward  with  greater 
speed,  the  rebel  riflemen  retired  in 
haste,  and  the  guns  lingered  for  an 
instant  on  the  ridge,  as  we  began  a 
general  advance. 

The  long  lines  swept  silently  for- 
ward, to  possess  the  victory  they  were 
conscious  awaited  them.  Many  events 
prove  historic,  of  the  importance  of 
which  the  participants  are  at  the 
time  ignorant ;  but,  on  that  Sunday 
morning,  not  a  bayonet  or  a  sabre  but 
knew  that  the  vitality  of  the  Rebel- 
lion awaited  its  thrust.  As  we  after- 
wards learned,  the  North  had  gone 
wild  over  the  fall  of  Richmond ;  but 
in  the  army,  although  the  direct 
prize  for  which  so  many  had  fought 
so  long,  tljat  was  regarded  as  but  an 
omen  of  ultimate  success.  While 
Lee  and  his  forces  were  in  the  field, 
the  real  work  was  incomplete.  Every 
man  appreciated  the  consequences  of 
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the  approaching  action;  and  there 
was  not  a  soldier  who  had  raced  in 
the  pursuit  but  realized  that  the  cri- 
sis was  at  hand.  The  advance  was 
magnificent.  The  immense  wave  of 
infantry,  capped  and  sparkling  with 
steel  and  colors,  and  preceded  by  its 
skirmish  spray,  rolled  forward  as  stead- 
ily as  the  resistless  sea,  and  with  only 
the  seething  hiss  of  its  own  motion 
before  the  billow  breaks.  The  great 
cloud  of  cavalry  hung  ready  to  pour 
its  storm  ;  the  catastrophe  was  immi- 
nent, —  but,  just  as  the  culmination 
was  at  hand,  a  shout  ran  down  the  line, 
and  men's  hearts  beat  wilder  yet. 
A  white  flag  rode  out.  Legs  had  won ! 

The  flag  bore  a  note  from  General 
Gordon,  in  our  immediate  front,  ask- 
ing a  truce.  General  Ord,  as  the  se- 
nior present,  granted  it,  until  General 
Grant  could  be  consulted.  The  lines 
were  ordered  to  stand  fast,  the  skir- 
mishers serving  as  pickets.  Presently, 
the  ranking  generals,  on  invitation, 
rode  down  to  the  Court  House  nearby; 
but,  as  Sheridan  approached  the  rebel 
lines,  their  pickets  fired  on  him  at 
short  range.  One  explanation  was, 
that,  by  an  oversight,  they  had  not 
been  instructed  as  to  the  truce ;  an- 
other, that  they  avowed  themselves 
South  Carolinians,  and  would  there- 
fore "  never  surrender.'7  Had  one 
bullet  struck,  how  that  avalanche  of 
cavalry  on  the  neighboring  ridge 
would  have  desolated  the  insurgents! 
About  noon,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
would  surrender.  The  pickets  frater- 
nized ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  the  armies  them- 
selves, to  all  appearance,  would  have 
coalesced. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  arti- 
cles of  the  surrender  were  drawn  up 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whose 
former  home  was  on  the  field  of  Bull 


Run,  and  who  had  moved  to  this  lo- 
cality to  avoid  the  region  of  active 
hostilities.  How  could  he  anticipate 
that  the  head-waters  of  the  Appomat- 
tox  would  be  the  "  last  ditch,"  or  that 
his  new  farm  would  witness  the  vir- 
tual close,  as  his  old  one  had  seen  the 
first  actual  battle,  of  the  war ! 

The  hosts  dispersed  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  they  had  assembled.  Promptly 
the  next  morning,  Sheridan  led  the 
cavalry  to  Danville,  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  followed.  Grant  and  Ord  re- 
turned to  tide-water  immediately,  and 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  troops 
were  quickly  marched  away.  Only 
enough  remained  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
cessary formalities  of  the  capitulation. 
Very  few  of  those  whose  genius  and 
valor  accomplished  it,  witnessed  the 
actual  surrender  of  the  rebels.  When 
defeat  is  assured,  the  combatant  vic- 
tors are  not  the  ones  who  exult  in  the 
humiliation  of  brave  enemies. 

Excepting  by  those  to  whom  the  af- 
flictions directly  came,  there  appears 
to  have"been  no  proper  appreciation,  at 
the  North,  of  the  daily  casualties  that 
blotted  the  calendar  of  that  final  week ; 
while,  in  fact,  at  Appomattox  itself, 
the  seals  of  the  surrender  were 
moistened  with  the  blood  of  two  hun- 
dred brave  fellows,  contemplation  of 
the  result  diverted  popular  attention 
from  the  road  that  led  to  it. 

Two  incidents,  ordinarily  not  note- 
worthy, seemed  of  special  hardship 
on  that  ultimate  day.  One  was,  a 
Confederate  gun  still  in  position,  on 
the  Lynchburg  highway,  with  a  dead 
cannoneer  lying  by  its  trail.  Con- 
stant to  the  last,  the  misguided  but 
faithful  rebel  clung  to  his  post,  sacri- 
ficed himself  in  his  effort  to  secure  for 
his  comrades  the  one  avenue  of  escape, 
and  died  just  as  resistance  became 
hopeless,  —  a  noble  but  unavailing 
victim  for  the  cause  he  loved.  The 
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thought  of  Appomattox  always  brings 
before  me  that  poor  dead  gunner, 
ashen  and  gray,  lying  alone  and 
stark  in  the  dusty  road. 

The  other  was  the  case  of  a  soldier  of 
the  Fifth  New  York,  mortally  wound- 
ed by  almost  the  last,  if  not  actually 
the  last,  rebel  fire.  As  he  was  borne 
off  the  field,  the  message  of  submis- 
sion came  in  sight ;  the  cause  he  died 
for  achieved  its  crowning  triumph ;  but 
he  fell,  another  martyr,  an  apparently 
superfluous  martyr,  to  the  infernal  re- 
bellion. He  died  in  the  arms  of  vic- 
tory, ignorant  that  it  was  victory. 
The  ranks  closed  up,  —  one  man  is 
not  missed  in  a  regiment.  But  all 
that  he  had  he  had  given.  He  had 
given,  as  so  many  thousands  gave, 
life,  —  had  given  it  in  faith  and  love. 
The  sadness  is  not  that  he  died,  — 
we  all  were  willing  to  die  if  need  be, 
—  but  that  he  died  when  the  victory 
was  won. 

One  amusing  episode,  and  this  rem- 
iniscence is  completed.  Two  days  af- 
ter the  collapse,  a  division,  marching 
towards  the  James,  was  met  by  a  Con- 
gressman, whose  name  is  well  known 
in  the  land,  hastening,  under  charge 
of  an  escort  that  somebody  had  given 


him,  to  the  late  front,  in  apparent  ex- 
pectation of  finding  General  Grant, 
whom  he  evidently  proposed  to  take 
under  the  shadow  of  his  impressive 
wing.  This  gentleman  felt  constrained 
to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  small 
stump-speech  to  the  group  of  officers. 
His  finale  was,  "  Gentlemen,  I  would 
rather  be  a  lieutenant  in  this  army 
than  a  member  of  Congress."  Per- 
haps it  requires  the  reader  to  have 
seen  service  to  appreciate  the  utter 
flatness  of  such  a  peroration.  Were 
we  going  home,  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  hard  work  faithfully 
performed,  to  be  met  by  such  com- 
pliments ?  A  member  of  Congress, 
indeed !  There  were  few  real  men  who 
bore  arms  during  that  heroic  Olym- 
piad who  did  not  feel  for  the  abstract 
Congressman,  —  the  representative  of 
wordy  invective  and  ignorant  inter- 
ference,—  most  superlative  contempt. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  analyze  the 
feeling  now ;  and  we  were  in  too 
good  humor  to  be  provoked  then. 
So  the  poor  man  went  on  his  way, 
fairly  persuaded  that  the  withered 
leaves  he  offered  were  brighter  and 
more  enduring  than  the  laurel 
crown. 


JEFFERSON'S   "RIP  VAN  WINKLE." 


IT  is  a  natural  impulse  of  every 
one  who  possesses  any  generosity  of 
spirit,  to  praise  and  extol  that  which 
seems  excellent,  and  to  offer  homage 
to  whatever  has  opened  to  it  vistas  of 
profit  or  delight.  No  matter  how 
poor  and  discordant  the  voice  in  which 
the  psalm  is  sung,  the  wish  to  sing  it  is 
spontaneous  and  irresistible.  Milton, 
singing  of  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
of  the  eternal  God  and  the  heavenly 


Christ,  is  no  more  constrained  there- 
to than  the  eager,  stammering  child, 
who  babbles  of  the  beauty  of  a  star, 
or  a  flower.  And,  though  others  may 
praise  in  words  to  which  our  own  are 
meaningless  and  poor,  yet,  from  our 
own  minds,  the  weight  of  the  neces- 
sity of  thankful  utterance  is  not  lift- 
ed. Voice  and  pen  have  poured  out 
commendations  of  the  impersonation 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  years  j  and  yet 
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the  wonder  and  delight  are  as  fresh 
as  ever,  and  the  half  has  not  been 
said. 

The  attempt  to  convey  in  words 
any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
seeing  and  hearing  this  play  must 
always  be  mainly  unsuccessful.  The 
pen  must  be  swayed  hy  a  keener 
knowledge  and  a  deeper  love  of  the 
art  of  acting  than  exists  at  present 
to  approximate  to  an  expression  of  it. 
Men  qualify  themselves  by  years  of 
study  to  criticise,  or  reproduce  in 
words,  the  efforts  of  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  composers.  The  best  quali- 
fied judge  hesitates  long  before  a  mar- 
ble or  a  picture  before  he  dares  to 
interpret  it,  even  to  himself;  and  it 
is  curious  that  an  art  so  beautiful,  and 
so  capable  of  excelling  all  other  art, 
should  receive  so  little  actual  study 
and  attention.  The  actor  spends  his 
life  in  the  study  of  a  character,  into 
which  he  puts,  perhaps,  all  human 
passions  and  possibilities ;  and  we  go 
and  look  at  it  once  or  twice,  and  are 
satisfied  that  we  know  all  about  it. 
In  quite  too  large  a  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  justification  for  this  indiffer- 
ence; yet  we  can  often  find  what 
we  wish  to  see  by  simply  looking  for 
it.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  more 
excellence  and  significance  in  our  act- 
ing than  disposition  to  see  or  acknowl- 
edge excellence,  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
ordinary  dramatic  execution,  —  in  the 
play  of  "Kip  Van  Winkle,"  a  man 
must  shut  his  eyes  and  bandage  them 
not  to  see  surpassing  excellence  even 
upon  the  surface.  At  first  sight,  it 
charms;  but  it  is  a  loss  not  to  have  seen 
the  play  more  than  once.  One  may 
smile  in  the  first  act,  wonder  in  the 
second,  and  weep  in  the  third,  and 
yet  may  know  almost  nothing  of  the 
power  of  the  actor.  Perhaps  the 


most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  is 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  performance  ;  the  writer 
has  seen  the  play  perhaps  twenty 
times,  and  has  sharp  enough  eyes  and 
a  critical  temper ;  but  the  wonder  is 
perennial.  With  almost  impercepti- 
ble fluctuations  in  excellence,  with 
considerable  variety  in  speech  and 
action,  the  impression  has  been  deep- 
ened at  almost  every  representation, 
and  has  never  for  an  instant  been  dis- 
turbed ;  while  new  lights  were  con- 
stantly opening,  new  revelations  re- 
ceived, new  evidences  of  greater  depths 
of  significance  and  force  appeared 
each  time.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  actor's  power.  It  is  as 
subtle  and  intense  as  flame.  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  be  conscious  of  it,  there 
is  the  constant,  vigilant,  indefatigable 
spirit,  that  never  allows  the  action  or 
expression  to  degenerate  a  shade. 
An  action,  a  glance,  a  gesture,  a  tone 
that  is  repeated  without  variation  at 
every  performance,  has  still  the  same 
measure  of  freshness  and  interest ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  freshness  bubbling  up 
into  every  word  and  tone ;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  either  to  tire  of  it,  or  to 
comprehend  it.  We  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate, perhaps  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand, the  power  of  this  quality  of 
inherent  buoyancy  in  mind.  In  mat- 
ter, we  recognize  in  it  a  principle  that 
spreads  through  the  universe,  and  ex- 
ists forever.  In  mind,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  rarest, 
attribute ;  we  have  only  to  observe 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  Why,  even  our  prayers 
become  dull  and  lifeless  sadly  soon ! 
and  almost  nothing  stands  the  severe 
test  of  repetition ;  but  here  the  very 
springs  upon  which  the  representation 
rests  appear  to  be  indestructible. 
As  a  work  of  art,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
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"Rip  Van  Winkle"  may  be  pro- 
nounced nearly  perfect;  not  in  the 
execution  merely,  as  faultless-Las  it  is, 
but  in  the  conception  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  on  which  it  is  founded  as 
on  a  rock.  Not  only  does  the  unfa- 
miliar and  superficial  observer  see 
nothing  to  find  fault  with ;  but  a  close 
and  careful  study  detects,  instead  of 
imperfections,  most  subtle  and  won- 
derful artistic  finish.  The  sharp,  hiss- 
ing 5  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  sub- 
stitution for  an  English  word  of  a 
German  word  nearly  the  same  in 
sound,  the  quaint  translation  of  Ger- 
man idioms,  the  little  remnant  of  Ger- 
man construction  that  sticks  to  his 
tongue,  the  accent,  —  not  of  an  Amer- 
ican talking  broken  Dutch,  but  of  a 
Dutchman  talking  English,  —  are  de- 
lightful to  hear.  Then  his  laugh  has 
a  different  meaning  every  time  it  oc- 
curs. It  is  meny,  sly,  jolly,  distrust- 
ful, rollicking,  scornful,  or  drunken,  as 
it  happens ;  and,  in  one  instance  (the 
only  time  he  laughs  in  the  third  act), 
it  is  a  poor,  forlorn  ghost  of  a  laugh, 
as  dry  and  shrunken  as  his  poor  old 
body.  It  might  be  one  of  his  mellow 
youthful  chuckles,  after  twenty  years 
in  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  mountain- 
top. 

Of  the  magic  and  manifold  tones 
of  his  voice,  that  quicken  our  pulses 
as  the  breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  though  it  should  be  the  theme 
of  wonder  and  praise  ever  so  often 
and  much,  yet  would  the  praise  be  in- 
adequate and  poor.  No  words  can 
express  that  ineffable  something  in 
some  human  voices  that  calls  to  us, 
and  will  be  heard,  no  matter  how 
many  cares  and  pre-occupations  resist 
it.  Whatever  mysterious  thing  it 
may  be,  it  is  here  in  generous  meas- 
ure ;  and  he  must  be  indifferent  or  cal- 
lous indeed,  who  does  not  internally 
respond  to  each  varying  tone.  Per- 


haps this,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
is  the  spell  that  holds  the  audience 
bound.  From  the  first  word  to  the 
last,  it  beats  upon  the  ear  and  heart 
with  gentle,  persistent  music;  and  it 
takes  long  to  lose  even  the  physical 
impression.  It  echoes  through  the  ear 
and  the  mind  after  it  is  silent ;  and, 
when  the  play  is  ended,  you  listen  for  its 
reverberations,  and  hear,  "  And  I  will 
drink  your  good  healths,  and  your 
families,  and  may  they  live  long,  and 
prosper,"  —  "  may  they  live  long, 
and  prosper,"  —  "  live  long,  and 
prosper,"  —  again  and  again  till  the 
last  sound  is  lost  in  the  echo  of  a 
sigh. 

In  absolute  harmony  with  the  con- 
ception and  the  situations  are  all  the 
postures  and  gestures.  So  complete- 
ly does  each  position  and  movement 
fit  its  place,  that  it  seems  absurd  to 
think  of  them  as  premeditated.  Every 
one  feels  that  this  is  not  acting,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  done  that  would 
not  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
But  the  face  and  figure  follow  the  idea 
as  closely  and  inevitably  as  the  voice 
and  laugh.  A  lazy,  slouching  gesture 
is  arrested  instantly,  and  its  signifi- 
cance utterly  changed,  when  a  new  idea 
strikes  the  mind.  The  motions  are 
weighed,  and  hesitating  as  suspicion 
is  aroused.  When  he  is  turned  from 
the  house,  where  he  points  to  the 
child  as  something  in  which  he  has  a 
share,  and,  in  the  very  last,  where  he 
is  not  so  sure  it  is  Derrick's  wife,  — 
the  only  two  places  in  the  play  where 
he  asserts  himself  at  all,  —  there  is 
dignity  and  decision  in  the  position 
and  gesture. 

In  the  second  act,  the  action  is  most 
remarkable  of  all.  Just  as  a  person 
walks  and  stands  in  the  dark  in  an 
unfamiliar  spot,  just  as  we  listen  for 
noises  we  are  not  certain  we  heard, 
and  look  about  in  the  dusk  for  forms 
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we  see  and  see  not,  just  the  struggle 
we  have  in  our  dreams  between  our 
senses  and  our  reason,  just  these  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  play.  It  is 
idle  to  say  more  upon  this  point,  as 
what  we  say  must  be  obvious  to  every 
beholder,  and  is  beyond  description  or 
praise,  though  it  seems  impossible  to 
leave  off  praising. 

The  crowded  houses,  the  applause, 
the  hushed  attention,  the  laughter 
that  echoes  his  own,  the  praise  of 
critics,  the  reward  of  fortune,  and  the 
general  approbation  of  friends  and 
strangers,  must  be  great  satisfaction, 
and  almost  recompense,  to  the  man ; 
but,  to  the  artist,  there  is  something 
more  and  better,  and  that  is,  recog- 
nition. Applause  and  flattery  are 
not  recognition,  and  this  he  knows. 
It  is  even  more  than  what  we  call  appre- 
ciation ;  it  is  the  answer  that  comes, 
not  from  the  head  nor  from  the  heart, 
but  from  the  centre  of  the  soul.  It 
is  the  entire  comprehension  and  ap- 
probation of  what  he  is  doing,  and 
which  he  looks  for  from  but  few ;  it 
implies  a  degree  of  similarity,  of  kin- 
ship. "  These  are  my  subjects,"  he 
can  say.  In  truth,  they  are  parts  of 
himself;  and,  while  the  illumination 
lasts,  he  and  they  are  one.  So,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  their  brain  throbs 
with  his,  they  see  with  his  eyes,  they 
help  him,  they  work  witli  him,  they 
are  weary  with  him  ;  his  triumph  be- 
longs to  them,  and  they  enter  partly 
into  his  reward.  It  is  they  who  see 
thought  and  study  in  a  glance  which 
seems  careless,  intellect  back  of  an 
apparently  impromptu  gesture,  keen 
knowledge  of  character  in  a  fleeting 
word  or  phrase,  subtle  power  of  com- 
prehension in  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
and  mind  and  reflection  in  what  seems 
entirely  spontaneous  and  superficial 
action.  Nothing  in  art  is  more  subtle 
in  conception,  or  more  perfect  in  exe- 


cution. It  seems  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  conceive  and  act  a 
character  to  such  an  extent  of  excel- 
lence. The  actor  is  not  there ;  he 
has  thrown  off  his  own  mind,  and 
clothed  himself  in  the  very  essence  of 
his  character,  mind  and  body.  It  is 
not  an  assumption,  but  a  transforma- 
tion. His  senses  and  faculties  are 
the  slaves  of  the  spirit  he  has  become 
invested  with,  and  can  only  express 
its  thoughts  and  purposes,  capacities 
and  incapacities.  Your  own  eyes, 
face,  and  voice  no  more  completely 
show  forth  your  spirit  than  the  eyes 
and  voice  of  the  actor  manifest  the 
spirit  of  the  character  assumed ;  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  Kip  Van  Winkle  acting, 
speaking,  or  thinking  differently. 
Here  is  power  that  is  almost  awful. 
The  actor  can  stand,  night  after  night, 
and  think  of  a  crowded  house  as  of 
an  instrument,  over  which  he  has  ab- 
solute control,  to  play  what  tunes  he 
pleases  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  swift  white 
hand  does  pass  surely,  quietly,  almost 
indifferently,  over  the  thousand  strings 
of  the  human  heart,  making  music  or 
discord  at  its  will.  Here  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  art;  because  no 
marble,  no  canvas,  baffles  the  concep- 
tion of  the  artist.  His  idea  is 
wrought  out  instantaneously  in  the 
very  medium  the  most  adapted  to  ex- 
press divine  ideas.  Nothing  ex- 
presses music  like  the  human  voice  ; 
nothing  embodies  color  and  form  and 
motion  like  the  human  face  and  fig- 
ure. It  seems  as  if  we  might  almost 
say,  —  certainly  we  can  say,  as  far  as 
our  own  knowledge  extends,  —  that 
the  only  worthy  expression  of  divin- 
ity is  the  human  form.  Therefore 
the  actor,  in  this  case,  not  only  strives 
to  convey  to  us  his  idea,  but  he  be- 
comes the  expression  of  his  idea.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  in  art  beyond 
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this.  When  a  man  stands,  as  this 
man  does,  there  are  spirits  to  whom 
he  says,  "  Upon  my  forehead  and  lips 
burns  the  flame  of  the  baptism  of 
genius.  To  you,  few  or  many,  I  am 
an  apostle.  Come  and  worship  the 
power  that  has  anointed  me." 

The  highest  and  best  embodiments 
of  the  ideas  that  lie  nearest  divine 
perfection  have  been,  are  now,  and 
always  will  be,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, of  a  simple,  even  humble  type, 
compared  to  those  to  which  we  are 
apt  first  to  render  homage.  Man 
elaborates,  embellishes,  polishes,  in 
his  painful  aspirations,  and  agonizes 
after  that  which  may  adequately  show 
forth  his  longing  or  his  worship.  He 
piles  granite  upon  the  earth,  marble 
upon  the  granite,  builds  and  builds, 
till  his  thought  is  dizzy,  and  his 
strength  fails  j  takes  breath,  and 
builds  again  arch  and  roof  and  spire ; 
pours  out  gold  like  sand,  and  spends 
life  and  thought  and  endeavor,  with 
lavish  hands,  till  he  has  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion ;  and,  behold !  a  little  bird 
perches  upon  the  topmost  point  of  his 
temple,  and  carelessly  warbles  a  song 
that  goes  straight  to  the  gates  of 
heaven.  A  cathedral  cannot  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God ;  but  a  blade 
of  grass  can.  Not  in  intellect,  nor  in 
power,  nor  in  any  form  of  greatness, 
is  the  wonder  of  human  nature  re- 
vealed, for  these  are  the  inheritance 
of  but  few ;  but  in  love,  in  sorrow,  in 
all  human  passions,  even  in  very 
weakness  and  sin,  it  abides.  If  we 
look  for  humanity,  we  must  seek 
where  the  Saviour  sought  it,  —  in  the 
dust  we  trample  under  our  feet.  If 
we  would  learn  the  best,  almost  the 
only  lesson  we  are  here  to  learn,  we 
can  find  it  luminous  before  our  eyes, 
in  this  picture  of  a  poor,  drunken 
Dutchman. 


Yes,  a  drunken  Dutchman,  —  "  a 
good-for-nothing,  drunken  dog  ;  "  not 
a  single  claim  to  respectability,  not  a 
virtue  or  grace  that  one  could  rest  his 
lever  of  reformation  upon,  hopelessly 
lazy,  shiftless,  and  drunken,  —  a  fellow 
that  one  would  distrust,  despise,  kick 
out  of  doors,  if  he  actually  existed,  — 
by  what  magic  does  he  become  our 
teacher?  Because  we  see  what  Rip 
is  to  himself,  —  that  there  is  not  a 
wicked  impulse  in  his  nature  ;  because 
every  short-coming  is  not  from  vicious- 
ness,  but  from  inherent  lack  of  reso- 
lution ;  because  he  may  be  guilty  of 
every  fault  without  degrading  his  na- 
ture ;  and  may  act  wickedly  continu- 
ally, yet  "be  like  a  little  child.  In  a 
moment  of  grief  or  remorse,  all  his 
weakness  and  sins  slip  from  him  like 
a  worn-out  garment ;  and  the  tender 
human  heart,  that  pities  a  dog  more 
than  himself,  clothes  him  in  shining 
robes  of  love  and  sympathy.  It  is 
the  sweet,  loving  nature  that  touch- 
es the  commonest  thought  or  deed, 
nay,  even  the  very  faults  of  the 
man,  and  softly  turns  them  into 
gold. 

Blame  and  condemn  his  drunken- 
ness as  you  will,  you  no  more  blame 
Kip  himself  than  you  strike  a  dumb 
beast  that  looks  trustingly  in  your  face. 
Therein  we  know  that  we  are  better 
and  nobler  than  we  believed  ;  because, 
when  we  can  really  see  the  spirit  of 
love  and  tenderness  in  a  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  wicked  and  weak  he  may  be, 
the  same  spirit  springs  up  within  our 
hearts,  to  make  us  charitable,  loving, 
kind.  Thank  God  for  every  experi- 
ence that  reminds  us  of  our  divine 
parentage !  Thank  God  for  every 
gesture  or  motion,  every  glance  of  the 
eye,  every  tone  of  the  voice,  every 
expression  of  the  face,  that  reaches 
through  the  coldness  and  uncharity 
that  is  crusted  round  our  hearts,  and 
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makes  us  one  with  the  loving  or  suf- 
fering !  Better  than  a  charity-sermon, 
because  it  makes  us  give  tears  and 
forgiveness  ;  better  than  the  Golden 
Rule,  because  it  makes  us  do  for 
others  without  measuring  our  own  de- 
mands; better  than  striving,  because 
it  shows  us  that  we  have  attained, 
—  it  adds  a  new  beatitude  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  Blessed  are 
they  that  love ;  for  they  are  like 
God. 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  those  pure 
delights  that  are  treasured  by  the 
memory.  As  long  as  memory  exists, 
it  must  reproduce  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  —  a  thing  of  light  and  color 
and  music  and  grace ;  an  epitome  of 
the  tenderest  and  loftiest  sentiments ; 
an  "  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of 
our  complex  human  nature ;  "  the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity.'7  Known  and 
loved  as  it  deserves,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  our  conscious  life  and  thought ;  and, 
even  in  moments  of  abstraction  and 
musing,  it  goes  through  the  brain  like 
a  song.  Sometimes  all  mirth,  some- 
times all  pathos,  sometimes  all  sweet- 
ness, sometimes  all  tragedy,  it  takes 
your  moods,  and  throws  you  back 
your  image,  like  the  sky,  the  sea,  or 
the  mountains.  Like  every  thing 
great  in  art,  and  every  thing  infinite 
in  Nature,  (as  what  is  not  ?)  it  pours 
its  essence  around  the  spirit,  and  takes 
its  form  as  exactly  as  the  atmosphere 
wraps  a  physical  body.  This  is  the 
test  of  every  thing  in  the  department 
of  the  mind.  In  literature,  in  sculp- 
ture, rather  less  in  painting,  and  pre- 
eminently in  music  (I  mean  in  the 
work  of  the  masters),  a  searching 
mind  always  finds  that  which  it  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  seeks.  If 
any  work  of  any  department  of  art 
has  not  this  plastic  character,  if, 
without  unyielding,  it  asserts  its  one 
idea,  and  will  take  no  shade  of  an- 
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other,  —  it  is  only  partly  divine.  For 
the  passions  and  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart  are  like  the  iris,  where 
each  color  is  shaded  off  into  the  others. 
So  mirth  brings  sadness,  and  laugh- 
ter brings  tears.  From  perfect  happi- 
ness, the  mind  leans  over  and  stretches 
out  to  almost  tragic  melancholy ;  and 
the  deepest  and  most  hopeless  grief, 
at  times,  lifts  the  soul  to  heights  of 
elevated  and  sacred  joy.  There  is  no 
manifestation  of  the  mind  of  God, 
no  achievement  of  the  genius  of 
man  worthy  the  source  and  power  of 
genius,  that  is  not  a  mirror  in  which  all 
thoughts  and  moods  and  possibilities 
of  man  may  be  reflected.  If  genius 
stopped  short  of  this,  it  would  not  be 
genius.  Every  worthy  thought  has 
only  a  beginning,  and  no  end.  Start- 
ing with  the  slight  thread  of  an  idea, 
and  holding  no  other  clew  in  our 
hands,  we  can  trace  it  as  it  stretches 
out  and  broadens  and  interweaves 
with  the  whole  intricate,  incomprehen- 
sible web  of  human  life  and  thought 
and  exparience,  till  the  frail  thread 
has  crossed  and  intertwined  itself 
about  every  human  passion  and  pur- 
pose, and  we  begin  dimly  to  feel  that 
these  slender  threads  pass  into  and 
through  the  awful  hands  of  God,  and 
that,  as  they  approach,  the  intricacies 
cease,  the  tangled  motley  web  clears, 
the  threads  are  alike  or  the  same,  and 
that  the  perfect,  luminous  web  is  to 
become  the  very  raiment  in  which 
God  clothes  himself.  Thought,  hu- 
man or  divine,  has  no  limitations,  even 
in  its  physical  manifestations.  The 
first  command  of  God,  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  has  rolled  and  thundered  down 
incalculable  centuries ;  its  execution 
passing  as  swiftly  as  the  thought 
itself  past  the  milestones,  of  which  the 
utmost  of  human  conception  is  only 
the  first,  and  disappearing  from  our 
mental  firmament  as  a  shooting  star 
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vanishes  from  our  fleshly  eyes.  Thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  Isaiah  saw,  with 
prophetic  eyes,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  uttered  his  triumphant 
proclamation,  "And  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  peace ; "  and  this  cry  has 
rung  about  the  world  till  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  musical  thought  that  start- 
ed forth  from  the  brain  and  heart  of 
Handel;  and  the  prophecy  and  the 
music  in  which  it  is  chanted  will  echo 
through  ages  in  an  assured  immortali- 
ty, of  which  we  have  the  key-note  only. 
Great  thoughts  were  not  made  to  die. 
Our  hearts  and  ears  and  tongues  may 
be  dust,  the  race  of  men  may  fail  from 
off  our  earth,  but  the  torch  that  is 
lighted  at  the  heart  of  God  can  never 
be  extinguished.  So,  whatever  we  see 
in  color  or  form  or  motion,  whatever 
we  hear  in  music  or  eloquence,  what- 
ever we  indefinably  perceive  without 
knowing  through  what  channel  it  ap- 
proaches us,  is  surely  the  truest  and 
best.  He  who  hears  only  the  harmo- 
nious vibration  of  air  in  music  sees 
only  physical  color  and  form,  and 
reads  only  words  in  poetry,  —  stands, 
lame  and  blind,  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  never  enters.  To  some, 
let  us  hope  to  many,  is  given  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  hearts  kept  open 
and  ready,  —  worthy  altars  upon  which 
to  offer  sacrifice. 

But  the  actor  works  not  on  canvas 
or  in  marble,  that  his  works  should 
follow  him.  On  the  careless  and  for- 
getful hearts  of  men,  his  painting  and 
chiselling  are  done  ;  and,  even  where 
those  hearts  are  earnest  and  constant, 
they  soon  pass  away,  and  no  record 
can  be  kept  for  the  generations  that 
come  after.  Only  in  remembrances 
and  regrets,  or  in  the  empty  poverty 
of  words,  will  he  exist ;  and,  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  or  heard,  the 


greatest  exhibition  of  human  power 
has,  and  can  have,  no  more  meaning 
than  the  sound  of  a  strange  speech  to 
our  ears.  The  glory  passes  away  like 
the  cloud,  and  leaves  not  even  a 
shadow.  While  we  look  and  listen 
and  wonder,  the  color  fades,  the  form 
melts,  the  tones  die  away,  and  the 
whole  picture  dissolves,  leaving  our 
senses  empty  and  aching.  In  the 
stead  of  light  and  music  and  grace 
and  eloquence  and  living  spirit,  there 
is  darkness,  silence,  and  the  desola- 
tion of  a  green  curtain.  Therefore,  in 
the  midst  of  realization,  the  thought 
intrudes  of  the  fleeting,  evanescent 
character  of  our  delight ;  and  a  shade 
of  sadness  falls  upon  our  hearts,  even 
while  the  smile  is  on  our  lips ;  there- 
fore must  a  tenderer  interest,  a  more 
eager  sympathy,  a  fuller  recognition, 
a  more  fervent  devotion,  be  yielded  to 
the  beauty  that  cannot  but  pass  away ; 
therefore  must  the  applause  and  love 
of  all  the  generations  who  cannot  en- 
ter into  this  delight  be  crowded  into 
our  voices  and  hearts.  As  we  cherish 
the  friend  we  see  daily  fading  out  of 
our  reach,  as  we  stretch  out  suppli- 
cating hands  to  the  youth  that  is 
passing  away  from  us,  as  we  yearn 
over  all  the  beauty  and  goodness  that 
has  disappeared  from  the  world  for- 
ever, so  let  us  more  strenuously  seek 
after  and  cherish  this  most  beautiful 
work  of  a  beautiful  art,  than  which 
nothing  more  excellent  has  ever  been 
seen. 

Worthy  of  our  love,  because  it  deals 
with  sentiments  that  belong  to  all; 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  because  it 
is  consummate  in  execution;  worthy 
of  our  gratitude,  because  it  bestows 
upon  us  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
awakened  sympathy  and  pity  and 
tenderness ;  worthy  of  our  reverence, 
because  it  reveals  to  us  the  transcend- 
ent power  of  the  gift  of  genius,  before 
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whose  mysterious  source  we  grow  from  our  hands,  with  hearts  and 
dumb,  — 'though  our  tongues  should  minds  we  bend  to  the  genius  of  Jo- 
falter  and  our  pens  drop  powerless  seph  Jefferson. 


SPABROWS. 


BY    MBS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY. 

LITTLE  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires, 

And  chitter  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings ; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 

Stretched  always  on  purpose  these  wonderful  strings  : 

And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world  inspires 

Did  plan  for  the  birds  among  other  things. 

« 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines, 

And  the  news  of  the  world  runs  under  their  feet,  — 
How  value  rises,  and  how  declines  ; 

How  kings  with  their  armies  in  battle  meet ; 
And  all  the  while,  mid  the  soundless  signs, 

They  chirp  their  small  gossipings  foolish-sweet. 

Little  things  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives, 

Hopes  and  joys  and  acts  of  to-day; 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the  Lord  contrives, 

Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
But  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives, 

And  his  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then, 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  works  and  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of  men 

Only  sparrows  that  light  on  God's  telegraph  strings, 
Holding  a  moment  and  gone  again  ? 

Nay  :  he  planned  for  the  birds  with  the  larger  things. 
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AH   YING    AND   HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


BY   JULIUS    A.    PALMER,    JR. 


AT  the  best,  our  idea  of  the  China- 
man is  about  the  same  as  it  once  was 
of  the  Irishman ;  we,  who  believe  in 
him  at  all,  see  only  a  new  competitor 
for  the  spoils  of  the  labor  market,  —  a 
new  engine  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
country  ;  as  such,  our  labor  organiza- 
tions declaim  against  his  "importa- 
tion ; "  as  ruch,  our  national  govern- 
ment is  memorialized  to  prepare  laws 
for  his  exclusion. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  the 
readers  who  glance  at  the  title  of  this 
page  to  consider  him  in  another  and  a 
totally  different  light  ?  —  to  look  upon 
the  Kwong  Wings,  Ah  Youngs,  and 
a  host  of  others  that  might  be  named, 
as  among  the  Astors,  the  Coopers,  and 
the  Vanderbilts  of  the  land?  Yet 
such  they  will  become,  —  nay,  such 
they  are  to-day,  in  at  least  one  city  of 
our  republic. 

The  object  of  the  writer  will  be,  to 
give  in  a  brief  compass  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  personal  experiences  with  these 
merchants,  comprising  incidents,  illus- 
trating the  Chinese  character,  and 
forming,  with  him  at  least,  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  a  San 
Francisco  mercantile  career. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1866,  I 
leased  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  public 
warehouses  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  it  had  a  capacity  of  ten  thou- 
sand tons,  and  rented  for  $525  gold 
per  month.  At  the  tirne  I  took  it, 
there  was  but  little  Chinese  merchan- 
dise stored  therein ;  but,  by  carefully 
watching  the  shipping,  any  observer 
could  not  help  noticing,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  rice,  oil,  and  tea  imported  into 


San  Francisco  came  to  the  Chinese 
houses  doing  business  there. 

Next  my  own  premises  was  the 
Union  warehouse,  an  establishment 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  C. 
Koopmanschap,  who  is  now  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  the  business  of 
advancing  Chinese  emigration.  The 
importations  from  Hong  Kong,  which 
were  not  left  in  bond,  were  mostly 
stored  with  Mr.  Koopmanschap's  ware- 
houses as  long  as  he  continued  to 
receive  them.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  interested,  and  kindly 
permitted  me  to  refer  to  him  in  my 
efforts  to  secure  the  Chinese  business. 
I  soon  found  out  that  I  had,  per  contra, 
a  certain  something  to  contend  against, 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  China- 
men j  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  discovered  tangible  traces  of  the 
opposing  element.  Finally,  a  Chinese 
friend  gave  me  the  following  explana- 
tion. While  making  no  attempt  to 
write  "pigeon  English,"  a  dialect  not 
at  all  current  in  San  Francisco,  I  shall, 
in  narrating  the  conversations  that 
may  follow,  use  the  simple  Saxon, 
often  ungrammatical,  which  I  have 
generally  heard  among  the  educated 
Chinese  of  California. 

"  You  very  good  man,"  said  my  in- 
formant, "  I  tell  all  merchants ;  but 
one  time,  long  ago,  other  man  have 
your  warehouse,  plenty  China  mer- 
chandise, one  Chinaman  have  opium, 
plenty  opium,  I  think  ten  thousand 
dollars.  One  day,  send  order,  all  steal. 
Man  keep  warehouse,  no  pay  for  him. 
Make  law,  plenty  money  lose  ;  no  pay, 
every  China  merchant  take  out  goods. 
One  day  full,  rice,  oil,  tea,  opium ;  other 
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day,  nothing.  He  come  see  me,  see 
Tung  Yu,  see  Angli  Kee,  no  good. 
Make  one  iron  safe,  no  good.  China 
merchant  never  go  him  more  ;  he  no 
pay  for  steal/'' 

Here  was  a  valuable  leaf  from  my 
predecessor's  book.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  was,  I  believe,  an  honor- 
able, upright  man  ;  but  he  did  not  see 
fit  to  at  once  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  theft  committed  on  his  premises ; 
consequently  his  character  with  his 
Mongolian  customers  was  gone  for- 
ever ;  and  the  stigma  rested  even  upon 
the  house  in  which  he  once  did  busi- 
ness. I  lost  no  time  in  giving  out  to 
my  friends  among  the  merchants,  that, 
for  any  damage  by  rats,  leakage  or 
other  loss,  great  or  small,  they  would 
be  promptly  reimbursed ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  soon  evident. 

I  mention  this  incident,  to  illustrate 
the  very  foundation  stone  of  mercan- 
tile transactions  between  the  two 
races;  he  who  thinks  that,  because  of 
their  nationality,  he  can  evade  respon- 
sibility in  his  dealings  with  them  will 
only  find  distrust ;  it  is  by  meeting 
them  on  their  own  ground,  dealing 
with  them  on  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  honor,  that  their  confidence 
is  secured. 

While  the  course  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  is  a  very 
remarkable  record  of  probity  and  up- 
rightness, it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
irregularities  never  exist  among  that 
nationality. 

One  of  my  earliest  friends  and  cus- 
tomers was  Mr.  Tong  Hop,  a  member 
of  a  house  having  branches  in  Hono- 
lulu, Victoria,  and  Sacramento,  besides 
their  headquarters  at  Hong  Kong ;  I 
have  had  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  their  merchandise  in  my  cel- 
lars at  one  time.  Mr.  Tong  Hop  had 
a  great  many  American  ideas,  —  his 
broadcloth  was  of  the  finest  grade  ;  his 


boots  of  the  best  French  pattern.  He 
always  wore  his  queue  coiled  round  his 
head,  a  custom  which,  in  Chinese  soci- 
ety, would  have  been  a  sign  of  ill- 
breeding.  He  believed  in  marriage 
too ;  in  woman's  right  to  choose,  also 
in  man's  right  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, prior  to  marriage,  with  the  one 
he  intended  to  honor  with  his  hand. 

"  American  way  much  better,"  he 
said  to  me  once,  when  we  were  com- 
paring the  marriage  systems  of  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  empires  of  the 
world. 

He  was  a  perfect  gentleman ;  his 
air  in  receiving  a  visitor,  his  bow  in 
the  promenade,  were  as  graceful  and 
dignified  as  that  of  any  of  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  Gotham;  he  could 
also  accept  or  decline  an  invitation,  by 
note,  with  a  handwriting  worthy  an 
engraver,  and  a  studied  politeness 
which  would  do  honor  to  a  Byron  or 
a  Pelham. 

One  day,  last  spring,  I  was  walk- 
ing down  Sacramento  Street,  with 
Quam  Young. 

"  You  know  Tong  Hop  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes !  he  has  gone  to  Hono- 
lulu/' I  replied. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  "  lose 
much  money ;  put  name  to  piece  pa- 
per, —  put  name  his  House  ;  they  pay 
him.  I  think  lose  three  thousand 
dollars,  because  he  too  much  gamble." 

Poor  Tong  Hop !  his  active  mind 
could  not  be  content  without  some  ex- 
citement; although  the  largest  im- 
porter of  opium  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  he  never  used  the  drug,  but 
sought  his  mental  stimulus  at  the 
gambling-house. 

When  his  gambling-debts  exceeded 
his  income,  he  gave  drafts  on  his  part- 
ners, and  fled.  Like  true  men,  they 
honored  his  paper,  asserted  that  he 
had  only  gone  to  Honolulu  on  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up  in 
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a  manner  worthy  of  Wall  Street  or 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

When  the  nature  of  my  business 
required  me  to  become  a  resident  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  carried,  for 
many  of  my  Chinese  friends,  letters, 
documents,  and  important  despatches 
to  Honolulu  to  their  correspondents 
resident  there. 

These  merchants  have  a  fine  Ameri- 
can-built brig,  which  trades  regularly 
between  the  Islands  and  China,  some- 
times also  making  a  trip  to  San 
Francisco.  They  are  intelligent,  pub- 
lic-spirited men  ;  and  I  recall  one  who 
married  a  Hawaiian  wife,  and  has  one 
of  the  finest  residences  about  Hono- 
lulu. He  has  brought  over  Chinese 
gardeners,  and  means  to  have  a  place 
which  will  do  honor  to  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  itself. 

My  successor  at  the  warehouse, 
Capt.  White,  who  was  the  host  and 
guide  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his 
adventures  in  Arizona,  had  a  fair  suc- 
cess in  keeping  the  Chinese  custom ; 
although  as  genial  and  hospitable  a 
gentleman  as  ever  breathed,  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  personal  influence 
which  would  have  filled  his  stores. 

He  was,  however,  on  the  look-out 
for  one  little  Mongolian  broker,  who 
tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  make  him  a 
party  to  the  only  confidence  game  I 
ever  knew  attempted  by  a  Chinese 
merchant,  for,  at  least,  four  years  past. 

The  balance  of  exchange  is  always  in 
favor  of  China;  consequently,  money 
cannot  be  remitted  there,  except  at 
a  very  considerable  premium.  Of  late 
years,  therefore,  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants have  shipped  flour  and  wheat, 
in  large  quantities,  to  cover  their 
home  indebtedness.  I  have  had,  at 
one  time,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  flour  aboard  a  single  ship  on  Chi- 
nese account.  Mr.  Horace  Davis, 
President  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 


San  Francisco,  has  had  double  that 
amount. 

This  staple  is  usually  sold  the 
Chinamen  on  a  credit  of  thirty  days, 
occasionally  for  cash,  and  as  often, 
perhaps,  on  a  little  longer  credit. 

Mr.  Young  Hong  noticed  these 
facts;  and,  engaging  the  broker  re- 
ferred to  as  an  accomplice,  the  two 
made  up  their  plans  for  an  escapade 
to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity. With  many  merchants,  among 
them  Capt.  White,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  they  finally  obtained 
about  thirteen  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  flour  and  grain,  and  also  an  in- 
voice of  wines  and  liquors.  The  prin- 
cipal sailed  with  the  merchandise  for 
China  :  no  sooner  was  the  swindle  ex- 
posed, than  the  sufferers,  combining, 
sent  a  telegram  around  the  world  to 
Messrs.  Oliphant  &  Co. ;  and  the  mer- 
chandise was  recovered  upon  arrival, 
and  sold  for  account  of  those  who 
shipped  it.  Mr.  Young  Hong  made 
his  escape  to  the  shore,  unrecognized ; 
his  agent  remained  in  California,  and 
is,  at.  present,  among  the  retinue  who 
attend  upon  Dr.  Li-po-Tai,  the  most 
celebrated  Chinese  physician  in  San 
Francisco.  The  connection  of  this 
man  with  the  affair,  however,  is  known 
to  but  few. 

I  have  mentioned  the  instances  of 
Tong  Hop  and  Young  Hong,  because 
they  are  the  only  ones  which  I  can  re- 
call from  a  wide  experience  where  the 
race  appears  in  an  unfavorable  light ; 
for  each  I  could  name  a  hundred 
merchants  of  unquestionable  integ- 
rity. 

Mr.  Fung  Tang  and  Mr.  Choy  Chew 
made  quite  an  Eastern  tour  some- 
thing less  than  two  years  since.  In 
the  course  of  this  trip,  they  were  the 
guests  of  many  distinguished  men,  and 
everywhere  won  applause  for  their  dig- 
nified bearing  and  courteous  demeanor. 
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Yet,  shortly  after  their  return,  they 
wished  to  visit  the  California  Theatre, 
and  hired  a  private  box  for  the  even- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  rabble  discovered  the  occu- 
pants guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  as 
their  own ;  there  forthwith  began 
such  a  series  of  hoot-ings  and  outcries, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the 
performance.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
a  well-known  actor,  and  one-  of  the 
lessees,  came  forward,  and  made  a 
speech  quite  creditable  to  him.  The 
unruly  audience  being  appeased,  the 
play  was  resumed ;  but  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  the  incentive  to 
the  mob  had  left  the  theatre,  vowing 
that  never  again  would  they  enter  its 
doors.  Such  facts  are  too  humiliating 
for  comment.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Lun  Wo  &  Co.,  or  Tuck,  Chong,  &  Co., 
either  of  their  houses  could  have  a 
credit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  any 
day,  among  the  San  Francisco  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  Choy  Chew,  of  Lun  Wo  &  Co., 
had  a  brother,  Choy  Kow,  whose 
friendship  was  one  of  the  first  I  made 
in  the  warehouse  business,  —  a  bright, 
intelligent  fellow,  remarkably  skilled 
as  a  translator.  The  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  soon  found  out  his  tal- 
ent, and  gave  him  a  lucrative  position, 
which  he  occupied  until  he  joined 
the  shades  of  his  ancestors.  I  have 
now  some  cards,  written  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended me  to  the  merchants  of  his 
nationality. 

The  house  of  Hop  Kee  &  Co. 
have  acknowledged  the  American  sys- 
tem of  advertising,  by  introducing  a 
peculiar  tea,  with  a  copy-righted  trade- 
mark, and  giving  it  notoriety  through 
the  columns  of  the  press.  Two  mem- 
bers of  this  house  were  in  my  wife's 
Sunday-school  class. 

The   Chinese    New -Year  is    cele- 


brated by  these  merchants  in  the  most 
liberal  manner ;  their  stores  are  open 
to  all  callers  of  every  nation  ;  and, 
although  their  patience  is  often  se- 
verely tried  by  intruders,  who  enter 
only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
glass  of  wine  or  liquor,  yet  I  never 
have  seen  them  discourteous  towards 
the  most  indelicate  obtrusion. 

Calm,  stoical,  and  patient,  they  will 
treat  the  poor  sot,  who  staggers  in  and 
out,  with  a  cool  politeness  wrhich  he 
cannot  quarrel  or  temporize  with.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that 
their  stores  are  their  residences  ;  al- 
though they  suspend  business  at  these 
times,  here  they  receive  their  friends. 

One  New- Year's,  I  carried  Mr.  Ah 
Ying  shipping  receipts  for  six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour,  and  found  him 
in  quite  an  excited  state. 

One  of  those  stolid-looking  individ- 
uals, who  have  ever  been  the  ideal  of 
a  keeper,  sat  reading,  by  the  door. 

"Ah  Ying,  what's  the  matter?" 
said  I. 

"  Oh  !  bad  man !  he  put  sheriff  in 
my  store.  New- Year,  for  make  money," 
he  replied,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug. 
"  I  go  my  lawyer  now,  sue  him  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  damage ; 
see  you  by-and-by." 

I  always  knew  when  he  did  not 
want  to  talk ;  so  I  gave  him  the  re- 
ceipts and  left.  Had  he  been  a  Circas- 
sian, I  should  not  have  trusted  him 
with  them  until  I  had  learnt  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Golden  Gate  Mills  were  ship- 
ping flour  for  him  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Davis  was  but  partially  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts,  but  sent  him  his  re- 
ceipts as  usual.  I  suppose  he  buys 
$50,000  a  year  of  those  mills;  and 
even  more,  when  he  had  a  contract 
with  the  French  Government  for  sup- 
plying the  troops  of  the  East  India 
colonies. 
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After  the  attachment  was  removed 
by  legal  process,  I  sat  down  with  him 
in  his  private  office,  a  bottle  of  the 
best  brand  of  champagne  between  us, 
and  he  narrated  the  circumstances. 

"  One  man  come  my  store,  see  Ah 
Ming,  say,  I  want  man,  want  fifty  for 
chop  wood.  You  get  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  Ming,  your  partner  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  no :  he  my  clerk,  no  more.  I 
pay  wages  :  he  make  contract ;  Quong 
Ying  Kee  &  Co.  no  do  it,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  I;  "and  then 
the  man  attaches  Quong  Ying  Kee 
&  Co.,  because  he  broke  contract." 

"Yes ;  he  plague  me  New- Year  time 
for  think  I  pay  him  money  :  no  pay 
him  damn  cent.  Sue  him  damage," 
he  answered  excitedly. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Ah  Ying  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement.  I  was  si- 
lent :  so  was  he ;  and  we  sipped  our 
wine  in  Oriental  dignity,  until  he  grew 
calmer.  Then  he  resumed,  — 

"He  no  my  partner;  he  no  break 
contract.  One  year  gone,  he  leave  my 
store." 

"  He  left  your  employ  a  year  ago," 
I  suggested. 

"  Yes  ;  same  time  he  make  contract. 
He  find  fifty  men.  Good  men  go 
chop  wood  for  one  bad  man.  He 
steal  wood;  he  no  business  chop 
him.  One  Spaniard  come  out,  say, 
'  This  my  wood.'  Bad  man  no  care. 
Spaniard  get  gun;  say, '  I  shoot  China- 
man.' Chinaman  be  one  fool  stay 
be  shot ;  so  he  run.  Ah  Ming  all 
right ;  no  steal  wood  for  one  bad  man. 
Chinaman  no  like  be  shoot.  Ugh  ! 
very  bad  man  !  Put  sheriff  in  my 
store.  I  sue  him  damage.  Take 


s  more  wine  .' 


9" 


This  was  the  story  ;  and,  on  further 
inquiry,  I  found  it  exactly  so.  It  was 
a  black-mail  operation,  where  the 


party  hoped  to  make  money  out  of 
innocent  Ah  Ying,  by  bringing  him 
trouble  on  a  Chinaman's  day  of  days. 

Ah  Ying  was  a  dear  old  fellow ;  it 
took  a  great  deal  to  ruffle  him. 

One  day  he  was  shipping  wheat  by 
"The  Chieftain"  for  Hong  Kong. 
When  it  came  out  of  the  warehouse, 
what  was  my  dismay  to  find  the  sacks 
rotten  !  I  had  bought  it  lying  there ; 
and  I  feared,  that,  when  it  should  ar- 
rive in  China,  it  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  my  friend. 

"  Ah  Ying,"  said  I  that  evening, 
when  I  explained  the  circumstances, 
"  you  keep  account ;  pretty  soon  you 
hear  from  that ;  you  tell  me,  make  or 
lose." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  he ;  "  very  sorry  ; 
but  no  more  I  never  say ;  make  or 
lose,  all  same.  Do  business  to-day; 
to-day  gone;  no  more  think.  To-mor- 
row do  business  ;  maybe  better,  may- 
be no  good.  Think  to-morrow ;  no 
remember  to-day  any  more :  all  gone." 

If  that  is  not  practising  the  in- 
junction, "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  I  have  yet  to  meet 
with  an  example. 

This  was  not  the  only  precept  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  was 
faithfully  followed  by  Mr.  Ah  Ying. 

One  evening,  my  wife  and  I  sat 
with  him  in  his  private  office  until 
late  at  night.  Although  very  temper- 
ate, he  always  sent  for  champagne 
when  we  really  sat  down  for  a  good 
talk.  Extremely  reserved  on  short 
acquaintance,  and  very  reticent,  when 
he  felt  inclined  he  was  a  ready  talk- 
er. This  evening,  he  told  us  much 
of  his  past  life,  —  how  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  early  days,  poor  and 
friendless;  how,  in  spite  of  abuse, 
oppressive  laws,  and  local  prejudice, 
he  hired  a  little  cellar,  and  established 
himself  in  business  ;  how  he  grew  in 
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prosperity,  and  his  business  increased, 
until  that  cellar  has  now  grown  into 
four  stories  of  a  fine  brick  build- 
ing, besides  his  establishment  in 
China. 

"You  have  any  partners,  Ah 
Ying?"I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  partners.  I  got 
one  partner  dead;  my  partner  all 
same  ;  no  different.  I  make  all  I  can ; 
he  have  share.  He  have  wife,  chil- 
dren, home  in  China.  Every  year,  I 
look  over  rice,  oil,  tea,  flour,  see  how 
much  make ;  then  send  China,  pay 
him,  his  wife,  all  he  make.  Suppose 
live,  my  partner;  dead,  my  partner 
all  same." 

And  this  is  the  race  that  is  un- 
worthy citizenship,  unworthy  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws ;  while  Paddy 
from  Cork  nourishes  his  policeman's 
bludgeon  over  their  heads,  or  legislates 
against  them  in  our  halls  of  state. 

But  to  return  to  Ah  Ying ;  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  flour  I  ever  met 
with ;  that  partner  in  China  could 
not  leave  his  interests  in  safer  hands. 
I  asked  him,  this  very  evening,  how 
he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  that 
article.  I  give  his  explanation  as  he 
repeated  it  to  us  :  — 

"  You  know  Mr.  Davis,  Golden 
Gate  Mill  ?  —  very  good  man.  I  go 
work  for  him ;  work  all  same  coolie. 
I  see  wheat  come  in ;  go  in  mill,  come 
out  flour,  but  very  coarse.  I  go  home, 
think;  every  night  I  think,  think. 
By  and  by,  see  coarse  put  down  other 
place,  come  out  fine  ;  by  and  by  more 
tine.  Go  home  night;  more  think. 


Speak  Mr.  Davis ;  he  show  me :  he 
tell  me  every  thing.  Every  night,  I 
think;  every  day,  I  look  the  flour. 
Now  you  bring  me  flour,  I  tell  you  all 
about  him  one  minute.  I  know  how 
he  made ;  ah,  yes  !  I  know  him :  I 
work  for  it." 

Thus,  study  and  work,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  teacher,  who,  standing 
at  the  highest  point  in  his  calling,  is 
proud  to  impart  information,  have 
made  this  man  a  competent  judge  of 
a  staple  in  which  he  ^s  now  a  large 
dealer. 

With  Ah  Ying,  we  close  these  remi- 
niscences of  the  Chinese  merchants 
of  San  Francisco.  Examples  might 
be  multiplied ;  but  it  was  only  with 
a  view  of  simply  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  recognition  of  such  a 
class  that  we  have  stated  the  facts 
that  have  been  given. 

A  noble  body  of  men,  cultivated 
in  manners,  educated  in  mind,  they 
have  borne  for  many  years  the  arro- 
gance which  power  allied  with  igno- 
rance always  produces.  In  a  city 
largely  controlled  by  Irish  influence, 
they  have  succeeded,  by  years  of  in- 
tegrity, so  marked  as  to  win  approval 
from  even  their  enemies,  in  making 
the  credit  of  their  nation  as  mer- 
chants unimpeachable.  To-day,  they 
are  trusted  with  thousands  on  personal 
security ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  them  that  the  Chinese  houses, 

I 

as  a  whole,  stand:  higher  in  credit 
than  the  same  number  of  mercantile 
firms  selected  at  random  from  any 
other  nationality. 
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PINK    AND    WHITE     TYRANNY. 


BY   MRS.    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
NEWPORT;  OR,  THE  PARADISE  OF  NOTHING  TO  DO. 

BEHOLD,  now,  our  Lillie  at  the 
height  of  her  heart's  desire,  installed 
in  fashionable  apartments  at  Newport, 
under  the  placid  chaperoneship  of 
dear  mamma,  who  never  saw  the 
least  harm  in  any  earthly  thing  her 
Lillie  chose  to  do. 

All  the  dash  and  flash  and  furbelow 
of  upper-tendom  were  there;  and  Lillie 
now  felt  the  full  power  and  glory  of 
being  a  rich,  pretty,  young  married 
woman,  with  oceans  of  money  to 
spend,  and  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
but  follow  the  fancies  of  the  passing 
hour. 

This  was  Lillie's  highest  ideal  of 
happiness ;  and  didn't  she  enjoy  it  ? 

Wasn't  it  something  to  flame  forth 
in  wondrous  toilets  in  the  eyes  of 
Belle  Trevors  and  Margy  Silloway 
and  Lottie  Cavers  who  were  not  mar- 
ried, and  before  the  Simpkinses  and 
the  Tomkinses  and  the  Jenkinses, 
who,  last  year,  had  said  hateful  things 
about  her,  and  intimated  that  she  had 
gone  off  in  her  looks,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  be  an  old  maid  ? 

And  wasn't  it  a  triumph  when  all 
her  old  beaux  came  flocking  round 
her,  and  her  parlors  became  a  daily 
resort  and  lounging-place  for  all  the 
idle  swains,  both  of  her  former  ac- 
quaintance and  of  the  new-comers, 
who  drifted  with  the  tide  of  fashion  ? 
Never  had  she  been  so  much  the  rage ; 
never  had  she  been  declared  so  "stun- 
ning." The  effect  of  all  this  good  for- 
tune on  her  health  was  immediate. 
We  all  know  how  the  spirits  f affect 
the  bodily  welfare  j  and  hence,  my 


dear  gentlemen,  we  desire  it  to  be 
solemnly  impressed  on  you,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  good  for  a  woman's 
health  as  to  give  her  her  own  way. 

Lillie  now,  from  this  simple  cause, 
received  enormous  accessions  of  vigor. 
While  at  home  with  plain,  sober  John, 
trying  to  walk  in  the  quiet  paths  of 
domesticity,  how  did  her  spirits  droop  ! 
If  you  could  only  have  had  a  vision 
of  her  brain  and  spinal  system,  you 
would  have  seen  how  there  was  no 
nervous  fluid  there,  and  all  the  fine 
little  cords  and  fibres  that  string  the 
muscles  were  wilting  like  flowers  out 
of  water;  but  now  she  could  bathe, 
the  longest  and  the  strongest  of  any 
one,  .could  ride  on  the  beach  half  the 
day,  and  dance  the  German  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  night  with  a  de- 
gree of  vigor  which  showed  conclu- 
sively what  a  fine  thing  for  her  the 
Newport  air  was.  Her  dancing-list 
was  always  over-crowded  with  appli- 
cants ;  bouquets  were  showered  on  her ; 
and  the  most  superb  "  turnouts,"  with 
their  masters  for  charioteers,  were  at 
her  daily  disposal. 

All  this  made  talk.  The  world 
doesn't  forgive  success ;  and  the  an- 
cients informed  us,  that  even  the  gods 
were  envious  of  happy  people.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  quantity  of 
very  proper  and  rational  moral  reflec- 
tion that  is  excited  in  the  breast  of 
society  by  any  sort  of  success  in  life. 
How  it  shows  them  the  vanity  of 
earthly  enjoyments,  the  impropriety 
of  setting  one's  heart  on  it !  How  does 
a  successful  married  flirt  impress  all 
her  friends  with  the  gross  impropriety 
of  having  one's  head  set  on  gentle- 
men's attentions  ! 
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"  I  must  say,"  said  Belle  Trevors, 
"  that  dear  Lillie  does  astonish  me. 
Now,  I  shouldn't  want  to  have  that 
dissipated  Danforth  lounging  in  my 
rooms  every  day,  as  he  does  in  Lillie's  : 
and  then  taking  her  out  driving  day 
after  day  ;  for  my  part,  I  don't  think 
it's  respectable." 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  her  ?  " 
said  Lottie  Cavers. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  she  wouldn't  mind 
me.  Lillie  always  was  the  most  im- 
prudent creature  ;  and,  if  she  goes  on 
so,  she'll  certainly  get  awfully  talked 
about.  That  Danforth  is  a  horrid 
creature  ;  I  know  all  about  him." 

As  Miss  Belle  had  been  driving 
herself  with  the  horrid  creature  only 
the  week  before  Lillie  came,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  her  opportunities 
for  observation  were  of  an  authentic 
kind. 

Lillie,  as  queen  in  her  own  parlor, 
was  all  grace  and  indulgence.  Hers 
was  now  to  be  the  sisterly  role.,  or,  as 
she  laughingly  styled  it,  the  maternal. 
With  a  ravishing  morning-dress,  and 
with  a  killing  little  cap  of  about  three 
inches  in  extent  on  her  head,  she  en- 
acted the  young  matron,  and  gave 
full  permission  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  to  make  themselves  at  home 
in  her  room,  and  smoke  their  cigars 
there  in  peace.  She  "  adored  the 
smell ; "  in  fact,  she  accepted  the 
present  of  a  fancy  box  of  cigarettes 
from  Danforth  with  graciousness,  and 
would  sometimes  smoke  one  purely 
for  good  company.  She  also  en- 
couraged her  followers  to  unveil  the 
tender  secrets  of  their  souls  confiden- 
tially to  her,  and  offered  gracious 
mediations  on  their  behalf  with  any 
of  the  flitting  Newport  fair  ones. 
When  the}7',  as  in  duty  bound,  said 
that  they  saw  nobody  that  they  cared 
about  now  she  was  married,  that  she 
was  the  only  woman  on  earth  for 


them,  she  rapped  their  knuckles 
briskly  with  her  fan,  and  bid  them 
mind  their  manners.  All  this  mode 
of  proceeding  gave  her  an  immense 
success. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  all  this  was 
talked  about ;  and  ladies  in  their  let- 
ters, chronicling  the  events  of  the 
passing  hour,  sent  the  tidings  up  and 
down  the  country  ;  and  so  Miss  Letitia 
Ferguson  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox  with  full  pictures  and  comments ; 
and  she  brought  the  same  to  Grace 
Seymour. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Letitia,  "  these 
things  have  been  exaggerated ;  they 
always  are :  still  it  does  seem  desir- 
able that  your  brother  should  go  there, 
and  be  with  her." 

"He   can't  go   and  be  with  her," 
said  Grace,  "without  neglecting  his 
business,  already  too  much  neglected. 
Then  the   house  is    all  in   confusion 
under   the    hands  of    painters ;    and 
there  is  that  young  artist  up  there,  — 
a  very  elegant   gentleman,  —  giving 
orders  to  right  and  left,  every  one  of 
which  involves  further  confusion  and 
deeper  expense,  —  for  my  part,  I  see 
no  end  to  it.      Poor  John   has    got 
6  the    Old   Man   of  the    Sea '  on   his 
back  in  the  shape  of  this  woman  ;  and 
I  expect  she'll  be  the  ruin  of  him  yet. 
I  can't  want  to  break  up  his  illusion 
about  her ;  because,  what  good  will  it 
do  ?     He  has  married  her,  and  must 
live  with  her;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  the  illusion  last  while  it  can  !     I'm 
going  to  draw  off,  and  leave  them  to 
each  other ;  there's  no  other  way." 
"  You  are,  Gracie  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  you  see  John  came  to  me, 
all  stammering    and  embarrassment, 
about  this  making  over  of   the    old 
place ;  but  I  put  him  at  ease  at  once. 
'  The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
John,'  said  I.     '  Of  course  Lillie  has 
her  taste  ;  and  it's  her  right  to  have 
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the  house  arranged  to  suit  it.'  And 
then  I  proposed  to  take  all  the  old 
family  things,  and  furnish  the  house 
that  I  own  on  Elm  Street,  and  live 
there,  and  let  John  and  Lillie  keep 
house  by  themselves.  You  see,  there 
is  no  helping  the  thing.  Married 
people  must  be  left  to  themselves ; 
nobody  can  help  them.  They  must 
make  their  own  discoveries,  fight  their 
own  battles,  sink  or  swim,  together ; 
and  I  have  determined  that  not  by 
the  winking  of  an  eye  will  I  interfere 
between  them." 

"Well,  but  do  you  think  John 
wants  you  to  go  ?  " 

"  He  feels  badly  about  it ;  and  yet 
I  have  convinced  him  that  it's  best. 
Poor  fellow !  all  these  changes  are 
not  a  bit  to  his  taste.  He  liked  the 
old  place  as  it  was,  and  the  old  ways ; 
but  John  is  so  unselfish.  He  has  got 
it  in  his  head  that  Lillie  is  very  sensi- 
tive and  peculiar,  and  that  her  spirits 
require  all  these  changes,  as  well  as 
Newport  air." 

"Well,"  said  Letitia,  "if  a  man 
begins  to  say  A  in  that  line,  he  must 
say  B." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Grace ;  "  and 
also  C  and  D,  and  so  on,  down  to  X, 
Y,  Z.  A  woman,  armed  with  sick- 
headaches,  nervousness,  debility,  pre- 
sentiments, fears,  horrors,  and  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  and  real  diseases,  has 
an  eternal  armory  of  weapons  of  sub- 
jugation. What  can  a  man  do  ?  Can 
he  tell  her  that  she  is  lying  and  sham- 
ming ?  Half  the  time  she  isn't ;  she 
can  actually  work  herself  into  about 
any  physical  state  she  chooses.  The 
fortnight  before  Lillie  went  to  New- 
port, she  really  looked  pale,  and  ate 
next  to  nothing ;  and  she  managed 
admirably  to  seem  to  be  trying  to 
keep  up,  and  not  to  complain,  —  yet 
you  see  how  she  can  go  on  at  New- 
.  port." 


"It  seems  a  pity  John  couldn't  un- 
derstand her." 

"  My  dear,  I  wouldn't  have  him  for 
the  world.  Whenever  he  does,  he  will 
despise  her,  and  then  he  will  be  wretch- 
ed. For  John  is  no  hypocrite,  any 
more  than  I  am.  No,  I  earnestly  pray 
that  his  soap-bubble  may  not  break." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Letitia,  "at 
least,  he  might  go  down  to  Newport 
for  a  day  or  two ;  and  his  presence 
there  might  set  some  things  right; 
it  might  at  least  check  reports.  You 
might  just  suggest  to  him  that  un- 
friendly things  were  being  said." 

"Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do," 
said  Grace. 

So,  by  a  little  feminine  tact  in  sug- 
gestion, Grace  despatched  her  brother 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Newport. 

His  coming  and  presence  inter- 
rupted the  lounging  hours  in  Lillie's 
room  ;  the  introduction  to  "  my  hus- 
band "  shortened  the  interviews. 
John  was  courteous  and  affable ;  but 
he  neither  smoke  nor  drank,  and 
there  was  a  mutual  repulsion  between 
him  and  many  of  Lillie's  habitues. 

"  I  say,  Dan,"  said  Bill  Sanders  to 
Danforth,  as  they  were  smoking  on 
one  end  of  the  veranda,  "you  are 
driven  out  of  your  lodgings  since 
Seymour  came." 

"  No  more  than  the  rest  of  you," 
said  Danforth. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Dan.  I 
think  you  might  have  been  taken  for 
master  of  those  premises.  Look  here 
now,  Dan,  why  didn't  you  take  little 
Lill  yourself?  Everybody  thought 
you  were  going  to  last  year." 

"Didn't  want  her;  knew  too 
much,"  said  Danforth.  "  Didn't  want 
to  keep  her;  she's  too  cursedly  ex- 
travagant. It's  jolly  to  have  this  sort 
of  concern  on  hand;  but  I'd  rather 
Seymour  'd  pay  her  bills  than  I." 
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"Who  thought  you  were  so  prac- 
tical, Dan  ?  " 

"Practical,  that  I  am;  I'm  an 
old  bird.  Take  my  advice,  boys, 
now ;  keep  shy  of  the  girls,  and  flirt 
with  the  married  ones,  —  then  you 
don't  get  roped  in." 

"  I  say,  boys,"  said  Tom  Nichols, 
"  isn't  she  a  case,  now  ?  What  a 
head  she  has !  I  bet  she  can  smoke 
equal  to  any  of  us." 

"  Yes ;  I  keep  her  in  cigarettes," 
said  Danforth ;  "  she's  got  a  box  of 
them  somewhere  under  her  ruffles 
now." 

"  What  if  Seymour  should  find 
them  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Seymour  !  pooh  !  he's  a  muff  and 
a  prig.  I  bet  you  he  won't  find  her 
out ;  she's  the  j oiliest  little  humbug- 
ger  there  is  going.  She'd  cheat  a 
fellow  out  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes. 
It's  perfectly  wonderful." 

"How  came  Seymour  to  marry 
her?" 

"He?  why,  he's  a  pious  youth, 
green  as  grass  itself;  and  I  suppose 
she  talked  religion  to  him.  Did  you 
ever  hear  her  talk  religion  ?  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this, 
out  of  which  Danforth  went  on. 
"By  George,  boys,  she  gave  me  a 
prayer-book  once  !  I've  got  it  yet." 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  best  thing 
I  ever  heard ! "  said  Nichols. 

"  It  was  at  the  time  she  was  laying 
siege  to  me,  you  see.  She  undertook 
the  part  of  guardian  angel,  and  used 
to  talk  lots  of  sentiment.  The  girls 
get  lots  of  that  out  of  George  Sand's 
novels  about  the  holiness  of  doing  just 
as  you've  a  mind  to,  and  all  that," 
said  Danforth. 

"By  George,  Dan,  you  oughtn't 
to  laugh.  She  may  have  more  good 
in  her  than  you  think." 

"Oh,  humbug!  don't  I  know 
her?" 


"  Well,  at  any  rate  she's  a  wonder- 
ful creature  to  hold  her  looks.  By 
George !  how  she  does  hold  out ! 
You'd  say,  now,  she  wasn't  more  than 
twenty." 

"Yes;  she  understands  getting 
herself  up,"  said  Danforth,  "and 
touches  up  her  cheeks  a  bit  now  and 
then." 

"  She  don't  paint,  though  ?  " 

"Don't  paint!  Don't  she?  I'd 
like  to  know  if  she  don't;  but  she 
does  it  like  an  artist,  like  an  old 
master,  in  fact." 

"Or  like  a  young  mistress,"  said 
Tom,  and  then  laughed  at  his  own 
wit. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  John 
was  sitting  at  an  open  window  above, 
and  heard  occasional  snatches  of  this 
conversation  quite  sufficient  to  im- 
press him  disagreeably.  He  had  not 
heard  enough  to  know  exactly  what 
had  been  said,  but  enough  to  feel  that 
a  set  of  coarse,  low-minded  men  were 
making  quite  free  with  the  name  and 
reputation  of  his  Lillie ;  and  he  was 
indignant. 

"She  is  so  pretty,  so  frank,  and  so 
impulsive,"  he  said.  "Such  women 
are  always  misconstrued.  I'm  resolved 
to  caution  her." 

"  Lillie,"  he  said,  "  who  is  this 
Danforth  ?  " 

"Charlie  Danforth  —  oh!  he's  a 
millionnaire  that  I  refused.  He  was 
wild  about  me,  —  is  now,  for  that 
matter.  .  He  perfectly  haunts  my 
rooms,  and  is  always  teasing  me  to 
ride  with  him." 

"Well,  Lillie,  if  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him." 

"  John,  I  don't  mean  to,  any  more 
than  I  can  help.  I  try  to  keep  him 
off  all  I  can ;  but  one  doesn't  want  to 
be  rude,  you  know." 

"My  darling,"   said    John,   "you 
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little  know  the  wickedness  of  the 
world,  and  the  cruel  things  that  men 
will  allow  themselves  to  say  of  women 
who  are  meaning  no  harm.  You 
can't  be  too  careful,  Lillie." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  careful.  Mamma  is 
here,  you  know,  all  the  while ;  and  I 
never  receive  except  she  is  pres- 
ent." 

John  sat  abstractedly  fingering  the 
various  objects  on  the  table;  then 
he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  same  me- 
chanical manner. 

"  Why,  Lillie  !  what's  this  ?  what 
in  the  world  are  these  ?  " 

"  0  John !  sure  enough  !  well, 
there  is  something  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  about.  Danforth  used  always  to 
be  sending  me  things,  you  know,  be- 
fore we  were  married  —  flowers  and 
confectionery,  and  one  thing  or  other ; 
and,  since  I  have  been  here  now,  he 
has  done  the  same,  and  I  really 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
You  know  I  didn't  want  to  quarrel 
with  him,  or  get  his  ill-will ;  he's  a 
high-spirited  fellow,  and  a  man  one 
doesn't  want  for  an  enemy,  so  I  have 
just  passed  it  over  easy  as  I  could." 

"  But,  Lillie,  a  box  of  cigarettes ! 
—  of  course,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you." 

"  Of  course :  they  are  only  a  sort 
of  curiosity  that  he  imports  from 
Spain  with  his  cigars." 

"I've  a  great  mind  to  send  them 
back  to  him  myself,"  said  John. 

"  Oh,  don't,  John !  why,  how  it 
wrould  look !  —  as  if  you  were  angry, 
or  thought  he  meant  something  wrong. 
No ;  I'll  contrive  a  way  to  give  ?em 
back  without  offending  him.  I  am 
up  to  all  such  little  ways. 

"  Come,  now,"  she  added,  "  don't 
let's  be  cross  just  the  little  time  you 
have  to  stay  with  me.  I  do  wish  our 
house  were  not  all  torn  up,  so  that  I 
could  go  home  with  you,  and  leave 


Newport  and  all  its  bothers  be- 
hind." 

"  Well,  Lillie,  you  could  go,  and 
stay  with  me  at  Grade's,"  said  John, 
brightening  at  this  proposition. 

"  Dear  Gracie,  —  so  she  has  got  a 
house  all  to  herself;  how  I  shall  miss 
her !  but,  really,  John,  I  think  she 
will  be  happier.  Since  you  would  in- 
sist on  revolutionizing  our  house,  you 
know  "  — 

"  But,  Lillie,  it  was  to  please  you." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it !  but  you  know 
I  begged  you  not  to.  Well,  John,  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  to  go  in  and 
settle  down  on  Grace :  perhaps,  as  I 
am  here,  and  the  sea  air  and  bathing 
strengthens  me  so,  we  may  as  well 
put  it  through.  I  will  come  home  as 
soon  as  the  house  is  done." 

"But  perhaps  you  would  want  to 
go  with  me  to  New  York  to  select  the 
furniture  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  artist  does  all  that !  Char- 
ley Eerrola  will  give  his  orders  to 
Simon  &  Sauls,  and  they  will  do  every 
thing  up  complete.  It's  the  way  they 
all  do  —  saves  lots  of  trouble." 

John  went  home,  after  three  days 
spent  in  Newport,  feeling  that  Lillie 
was  somehow  an  injured  fair  one,  and 
that  the  envious  world  bore  down  al- 
ways on  beauty  and  prosperity. 

But  incidentally  he  heard  and  over- 
heard much  that  made  him  uneasy. 
He  heard  her  admired  as  a  "bully" 
girl,  a  "  fast  one ; "  he  heard  of 
her  smoking,  he  overheard  something 
about  "  painting." 

.The  time  was  that  John  thought 
Lillie  an  embryo  angel,  —  an  angel  a 
little  bewildered  and  gone  astray,  and 
with  wings  a  trifle  the  worse  for  the 
world's  wear,  — but  essentially  an  an- 
gel of  the  same  nature  with  his  own 
revered  mother. 

Gradually  the  mercury  had  been 
falling  in  the  tube  of  estimation.  He 
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had  given  up  the  angel ;  and  now  he 
called  her  to  himself  a  "  silly  little 
pussy,"  but  he  did  it  with  a  smile. 
It  was  such  a  neat,  white,  graceful 
pussy;  and  all  his  own  pussy  too, 
and  purred  and  rubbed  its  little  head 
on  no  coat-sleeve  but  his,  —  of  that  he 
was  certain.  Only  a  bit  silly.  She 
would  still  jib  a  little,  John  feared, 
especially  when  he  looked  back  to  the 
chapter  about  her  age,  —  and  then, 
perhaps,  about  the  cigarettes. 

"Well,  she  might,  perhaps,  in  a 
wild,  excited  hour,  have  smoked  one 
or  two,  just  for  fun,  and  the  thing  had 
been  exaggerated.  She  had  promised 
fairly  to  return  those  cigarettes,  —  he 
dared  not  say  to  himself  that  he  feared 
she  would  not.  He  kept  sajdng  to 
himself  that  she  would.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  say  this  often  to  make  him- 
self believe  it. 

As  to  painting,  well,  John  didn't 
like  to  ask  her,  because,  what  if  she 
shouldn't  tell  him  the  truth  ?  And,  if 
she  did  paint,  was  it  so  great  a  sin, 
poor  little  thing  ?  He  would  watch, 
and  bring  her  out  of  it.  After  all, 
when  the  house  was  all  finished  and 
arranged,  and  he  got  her  back  from 
Newport,  there  would  be  a  long,  quiet, 
domestic  winter  at  Springdale;  and 
they  would  get  up  their  reading- 
circles,  and  he  would  set  her  to  im- 
proving her  mind,  and  gradually  the 
vision  of  this  empty,  fashionable  life 
would  die  out  of  her  horizon,  and  she 
would  come  into  his  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing. 

But,  after  all,  John  managed  to  be 
proud  of  her.  When  he  read  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Herald"  the  account 
of  the  Splandangerous  ball  in  New- 
port, and  of  the  entrancingly  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  J.  S.,  who  appeared  in  a  radi- 
ant dress  of  silvery  gauze  made  a  la 
nuaye,  &c.,  &c.,  John  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise.  Lillie  danced 


till  daylight,  —  it  showed  that  she 
must  be  getting  back  her  strength  — 
and  she  was  voted  the  belle  of  the  scene. 
Who  wouldn't  take  the  comfort  that 
is  to  be  got  in  any  thing?  John 
owned  this  fashionable  meteor,  —  why 
shouldn't  he  rejoice  in  it  ? 

Two  years  ago,  had  anybody  told 
him  that  one  day  he  should  have  a 
wife  that  told  fibs,  and  painted,  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  danced  all 
night  at  Newport,  and  yet  that  he 
should  love  her,  and  be  proud  of  her, 
he  would  have  said,  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog?  He  was  then  a  considerate, 
thoughtful  John,  serious  and  careful 
in  his  life-plans  ;  and  the  wife  that  was 
to  be  his  companion  was  something 
celestial.  But  so  it  is.  By  degrees, 
we  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  actu- 
al and  existing.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  us  it  is  the  inevitable. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
HOME   A   LA   POMPADOUR. 

Well,  Lillie  came  back  at  last; 
and  John  conducted  her  over  the 
transformed  Seymour  mansion,  where 
literally  old  things  had  passed  away, 
and  all  things  become  new. 

There  was  not  a  relic  of  the  past. 
The  house  was  furbished  and  re- 
splendent—  it  was  gilded  —  it  was 
frescoed  —  it  was  a  la  Pompadour,  and 
a  la  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  a  la  every  thing  Frenchy  and 
pretty,  and  gay  and  glistening.  For, 
though  the  parlors  at  first  were  the 
only  apartments  contemplated  in  this 
renaissance,  yet  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  parlors,  when  all  tricked  out,  cast 
such  invidious  reflections  on  the 
chambers  that  the  chambers  felt 
themselves  old  and  rubbishy,  and 
prayed  and  stretched  out  hands  of 
imploration  to  have  something  done 
for  them  I 
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So  the  spare  chamber  was  first  in- 
cluded in  the  glorification  programme ; 
but,  when  the  spare  chamber  was 
once  made  into  a  Pompadour  pavilion, 
it  so  flouted  and  despised  the  other 
old-fashioned  Yankee  chambers,  that 
they  were  ready  to  die  with  envy; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  no  way  to 
produce  a  sense  of  artistic  unity, 
peace,  and  quietness  but  to  do  the 
whole  thing  over,  which  was  done 
triumphantly. 

The  French  Emperor,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, who  was  a  shrewd  sort  of  man 
in  his  day  and  way,  used  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  "  logic  of 
events ; "  which  language,  being  in- 
terpreted, my  dear  gentlemen,  means 
a  good  deal  in  domestic  life.  It 
means,  for  instance,  that,  when  you 
drive  the  first  nail,  or  tear  down  the 
first  board,  in  the  way  of  alteration  of 
an  old  house,  you  will  have  to  make 
over  every  room  and  corner  in  it,  and 
pay  as  much  again  for  it  as  if  you 
built  a  new  one. 

John  was  able  to  sympathize  with 
Lillie  in  her  childish  delight  in  the 
new  house,  because  he  loved  her,  and 
was  able  to  put  himself  and  his  own 
wishes  out  of  the  question  for  her 
sake ;  but,  when  all  the  bills  con- 
nected with  this  change  came  in,  he 
had  emotions  with  which  Lillie  could 
not  sympathize ;  firstly,  because  she 
knew  nothing  about  figures,  and  was 
resolved  never  to  know  any  thing ; 
and,  like  all  people  who  know  nothing 
about  them,  she  cared  nothing,  —  and 
second,  because  she  did  not  love  John. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Lillie  would  have 
been  quite  astonished  to  have  been 
told  this.  She,  and  many  other 
women,  suppose  that  they  love  their 
husbands,  when,  unfortunately,  they 
have  not  the  beginning  of  an  idea 
what  love  is.  Let  me  explain  it  to 
you,  my  dear  lady.  Loving  to  be  ad- 


mired by  a  man,  loving  to  be  petted 
by  him,  and  loving  to  be  caressed  by 
him,  loving  to  be  praised  by  him,  is 
not  loving  a  man.  All  these  may  be 
when  a  woman  has  no  power  of  lov- 
ing at  all,  —  they  may  all  be  simply 
because  she  loves  herself,  and  loves 
to  be  flattered,  praised,  caressed, 
coaxed,  as  a  cat  likes  to  be  coaxed 
and  stroked,  and  fed  with  cream,  and 
have  a  warm  corner. 

But  all  this  is  not  love.  It  may 
exist,  to  be  sure,  where  there  is  love  ; 
it  generally  does.  But  it  may  also 
exist  where  there  is  no  love.  Love, 
my  dear  ladies,  is  self-sacrifice ;  it  is 
a  life  out  of  self  and  in  another.  Its 
very  essence  is  the  preferring  of  the 
comfort,  the  ease,  the  wishes  of 
another  to  one's  own,  for  the  love  we 
bear  them.  Love  is  giving  and  not 
receiving.  Love  is  not  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  or  a  sponge,  sucking 
in  every  thing  to  itself;  it  is  an  out- 
springing  fountain,  giving  from  itself. 
Love's  motto  has  been  dropped  in 
this  world  as  a  chance  gem  of  great 
price  by  the  loveliest,  the  fairest,  the 
purest,  the  strongest  of  Lovers  that 
ever  trod  this  mortal  earth,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  He  said,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Now,  in  love,  there  are  ten  receivers 
to  one  giver.  There  are  ten  persons 
in  this  world  who  like  to  be  loved  and 
love  love,  where  there  is  one  who 
knows  how  to  love.  That,  oh  my 
dear  ladies,  is  a  nobler  attainment 
than  all  your  French  and  music  and 
dancing.  You  may  lose  the  very 
power  of  it  by  smothering  it  under  a 
load  of  early  self-indulgence.  By 
living  just  as  you  are  all  wanting  to 
live,  —  living  to  be  petted,  to  be  flat- 
tered, to  be  admired,  to  be  praised,  to 
have  your  own  way,  and  to  do  only 
that  which  is  easy  and  agreeable,  — 
you  may  lose  the  power  of  self-denial 
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and  self-sacrifice ;  you  may  lose  the 
power  of  loving  nobly  and  worthily, 
and  become  a  mere  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  all  your  life. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  in 
all  the  married  life  of  these  two,  as 
thus  far  told,  all  the  accommodations, 
compliances,  changes,  have  been 
made  by  John  for  Lillie. 

He  has  been,  step  by  step,  giving 
up  to  her  his  ideal  of  life,  and  trying, 
as  far  as  so  different  a  nature  can,  to 
accommodate  his  to  hers ;  and  she 
accepts  all  this  as  her  right  and  due. 

She  sees  no  particular  cause  of  grati- 
tude in  it,  —  it  is  what  she  expected 
when  she  married.  Her  own  special- 
ity, the  thing  which  she  has  always 
cultivated,  is  to  get  that  sort  of  power 
over  man  by  which  she  can  carry  her 
own  points  and  purposes,  and  make 
him  flexible  to  her  will ;  nor  does  a 
suspicion  of  the  utter  worthlessness 
and  selfishness  of  such  a  life  ever 
darken  the  horizon  of  her  thoughts. 

John's  bills  were  graver  than  he 
expected.  It  is  true  he  was  rich ;  but 
riches  is  a  relative  term.  As  related 
to  the  style  of  living  hitherto  prac- 
tised in  his  establishment,  John's  in- 
come was  princely,  and  left  a  large 
balance  to  be  devoted  to  works  of  gen- 
eral benevolence ;  but  he  perceived, 
that,  in  this  year,  that  balance  would 
be  all  absorbed;  and  that  troubled 
him. 

Then,  again,  his  establishment  be- 
ing now  given  up  by  his  sister,  must 
be  re-organized  with  Lillie  at  its  head ; 
and  Lillie  declared  in  the  outset,  that 
she  could  not,  and  would  not,  take  any 
trouble  about  any  thing. 

"  John  would  have  to  get  servants ; 
and  the  servants  would  have  to  see  to 
things:"  she  "was  resolved,  for  one 
thing,  that  she  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
slave  to  housekeeping." 

By  great  pains  and  importunity, 
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and  an  offer  of  high  wages,  Grace  and 
John  retained  Bridget  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  secured  from  New  York 
a  seamstress  and  a  waitress  and  other 
members  to  make  out  a  domestic  staff. 

This  sisterhood  were  from  the  isle 
of  Erin,  and  not  an  unfavorable  speci- 
men of  that  important  portion  of  our 
domestic  life.  They  were  quick-wit- 
ted, well-versed  in  a  certain  degree 
of  household  and  domestic  skill,  guided 
in  well-doing  more  by  impulsive  good 
feeling  than  by  any  very  enlightened 
principle.  The  dominant  idea  with 
them  all  appeared  to  be,  that  they 
were  living  in  the  house  of  a  million- 
naire,  where  money  flowed  through  the 
establishment  in  a  golden  stream,  out 
of  which  all  might  drink  freely  and 
rejoicingly,  with  no  questions  asked. 
Mrs.  Lillie  concerned  herself  only  with 
results,  and  paid  no  attention  to  ways 
and  means.  She  wanted  a  dainty  and 
generous  table  to  be  spread  for  her,  at 
all  proper  hours,  with  every  pleasing 
and  agreeable  variety,  to  which  she 
should  come  as  she  would  to  the  table 
of  a  boarding-house,  without  troubling 
her  head  where  any  thing  came  from 
or  went  to.  Bridget,  having  been  for 
some  years  under  the  training  and 
surveillance  of  Grace  Seymour,  was 
more  than  usually  competent  as  cook 
and  provider ;  but  Bridget  had  abun- 
dance of  the  Irish  astuteness,  which 
led  her  to  feel  the  genius  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  shape  her  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

With  Grace,  she  had  been  accurate, 
saving,  and  economical;  for  Miss  Grace 
was  so.  Bridget  had  felt,  under  her 
sway,  the  beauty  of  that  economy  which 
saves  because  saving  is  in  itself  so 
fitting  and  so  respectable,  and  be- 
cause, in  this  way,  a  power  for  a  wise 
generosity  is  accumulated.  She  was 
sympathetic  with  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  establishment. 
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But,  under  the  new  mistress,  Brid- 
get declined  in  virtue.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  mistress  of  a  family 
isn't  going  to  give  herself  any  trouble, 
nor  bother  her  head  with  care  about 
any  thing,  is  one,  the  influence  of 
which  is  felt  downward  in  every  de- 
partment. Why  should  Bridget  give 
herself  any  trouble  to  save  and  econo- 
mize for  a  mistress  who  took  none 
for  herself  ?  She  had  worked  hard  all 
her  life,  why  not  take  it  easy  ?  And 
it  was  so  much  easier  to  send  a  daily 
basket  of  cold  victuals  to  her  cousin 
on  Vine  Street  than  to  contrive  ways 
of  making  the  most  of  things,  that 
Bridget  felt  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
it.  If,  once  in  a  while,  a  little  tea  and 
a  paper  of  sugar  found  their  way  into 
the  same  basket,  who  would  ever  miss 
it? 

The  seamstress  was  an  elegant  lady. 
She  kept  all  Lillie's  dresses  and  laces 
and  wardrobe,  and  had  something 
ready  for  her  to  put  on  when  she 
changed  her  toilet  every  day.  If  this 
very  fine  lady  wore  her  mistress's 
skirts  and  sashes  and  laces  and  jew- 
elrj7-,  on  the  sly,  to  evening  parties 
among  the  upper  servant  circles  of 
Springdale,  who  was  to  know  it  ? 
Mrs.  John  Seymour  knew  nothing 
about  where  her  things  were,  nor 
what  was  their  condition,  and  never 
wanted  to  trouble  herself  to  inquire. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that, 
when  John  began  to  settle  up  accounts, 
and  look  into  financial  matters,  they 
seemed  to  him  not  to  be  going  exactly 
in  the  most  promising  way. 

He  thought  he  would  give  Lillie  a 
little  practical  insight  into  his  busi- 
ness, —  show  her  exactly  what  his  in- 
come was,  and  make  some  estimates 
of  his  expenses,  just  that  she  might 
have  some  little  idea  how  things  were 
going. 

So  John,  with  great  care,  prepared 


a  nice  little  account-book,  prefaced  by 
a  table  of  figures,  showing  the  in- 
come of  the  Spindlewood  property, 
and  the  income  of  his  law  business, 
and  his  income  from  other  sources. 
Against  this,  he  placed  the  necessary 
out-goes  of  his  business,  and  showed 
what  balance  might  be  left.  Then  he 
showed  what  had  hitherto  been  spent 
for  various  benevolent  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  schools  and  his  estab- 
lishments at  Spindlewood.  He  showed 
what  had  been  the  bills  for  the  refit- 
ting of  the  house,  and  what  were  now 
the  running  current  expenses  of  the 
family. 

He  hoped  that  he  had  made  all 
these  so  plain  and  simple,  that  Lillie 
might  easily  be  made  to  understand 
them,  and  that  thus  some  clear  finan- 
cial boundaries  might  appear  in  her 
mind.  Then  he  seized  a  favorable 
hour,  and  produced  his  book. 

"  Lillie,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  make 
you  understand  a  little  about  our  ex- 
penditures and  income." 

"  Oh,  dreadful,  John  !  don't,  pray ! 
I  never  had  any  head  for  things  of 
that  kind." 

"But,  Lillie,  please  let  me  show 
you,"  persisted  John.  "  I've  made  it 
just  as  simple  as  can  be." 

"  0  John  !  now  —  I  just  —  can't  — 
there  now !  Don't  bring  that  book 
now ;  it'll  just  make  me  low-spirited 
and  cross.  I  never  had  the  least 
head  for  figures  ;  mamma  always  said 
so ;  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
seems  to  me  perfectly  dreadful,  it  is 
accounts.  I  don't  think  it's  any  of  a 
woman's  business  —  it's  all  man's 
work,  and  men  have  got  to  see  to  it. 
Now,  please  don't,"  she  added,  com- 
ing to  him  coaxingly,  and  putting  her 
arm  round  his  neck. 

"  But,  you  see,  Lillie,"  John  perse- 
vered, in  a  pleading  tone,  —  "  you 
see,  all  these  alterations  that  have 
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been  made  in  the  house  have  involved 
very  serious  expenses ;  and  then,  too, 
we  are  living  at  a  very  different  rate 
of  expense  from  what  we  ever  lived 
before  "  — 

"  There  it  is,  John !  Now,  you 
oughtn't  to  reproach  me  with  it ;  for 
you  know  it  was  your  own  idea.  I 
didn't  want  the  alterations  made ; 
but  you  would  insist  on  it.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  best ;  but  you  would  have 
them." 

"But,  Lillie,  it  was  all  because  you 
wanted  them." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
have  wanted  them  if  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  bring  in  all  this  bother 
and  trouble,  and  make  me  have  to 
look  over  old  accounts,  and  all  such 
things.  I'd  rather  never  have  had 
any  thing  !  "  And  here  Lillie  began 
to  cry. 

"Come,  now,  my  darling,  do  be  a 
sensible  woman,  and  not  act  like  a 
baby." 

"  There.,  John  !  it's  just  as  I  knew  it 
would  be  ;  I  always  said  you  wanted  a 
different  sort  of  a  woman  for  a  wife. 
Now,  you  knew  when  you  took  me 
that  I  wasn't  in  the  least  strong- 
minded  or  sensible,  but  a  poor  little 
helpless  thing  ;  and  you  are  beginning 
to  get  tired  of  me  already.  You  wish 
you  had  married  a  woman  like  Grace, 
I  know  you  do." 

"  Lillie,  how  silly  !  Please  do  listen, 
now.  You  have  no  idea  how  simple 
and  easy  what  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  is." 

"  Well,  John,  I  can't  to-night,  any- 
how, because  I  have  a  headache. 
Just  this  talk  has  got  my  head  to 
thumping  so ;  it's  really  dreadful ! 
and  I'm  so  low-spirited  !  I  do  wish 
you  had  a  wife  that  would  suit  you 
better."  And  forthwith  Mrs.  Lillie 
dissolved  in  tears ;  and  John  stroked 
her  head,  and  petted  her,  and  called 


her  a  nice  little  pussy,  and  begged 
her  pardon  for  being  so  rough  with 
her,  and,  in  short,  acted  like  a  fool 
generally. 

"  If  that  woman  was  my  wife 
now,"  I  fancy  I  hear  some  youth  with 
a  promising  moustache  remark,  u  I'd 
make  her  behave  !  " 

Well,  sir,  supposing  she  was  your 
wife,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
accounts  give  your  wife  a  sick  head- 
ache, so  that  she  cannot  possibly  at- 
tend to  them?  Are  you  going  to 
enact  the  Blue  Beard,  and  rage  and 
storm,  and  threaten  to  cut  her  head 
off?  What  good  would  that  do? 
Cutting  off  a  wrong  little  head  would 
not  turn  it  into  a  right  one.  An 
ancient  proverb  significantly  remarks, 
"  You  can't  have  more  of  a  cat  than 
her  skin,"  —  and  no  amount  of  fum- 
ing arid  storming  can  make  any  thing 
more  of  a  woman  than  she  is.  Such 
as  your  wife  is,  sir,  you  must  take 
her,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Per- 
haps you  want  your  own  way.  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  get  it  ? 

But  didn't  she  promise  to  obey? 
Didn't  she  ?  Of  course.  Then  why 
is  it  that  I  must  be  all  the  while  yield- 
ing points,  and  she  never?  Well, 
sir,  that  is  for  you  to  settle.  The 
marriage  service  gives  you  authority ; 
so  does  the  law  of  the  land.  John 
could  lock  up  Mrs.  Lillie  till  she 
learned  her  lessons  ;  Jie  could  do  any 
of  twenty  other  things,  that  no 
gentleman  would  ever  think  of  doing, 
and  the  law  would  support  him  in 
it.  But,  because  John  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  not  Paddy  from  Cork, 
he  strokes  his  wife's  head,  and  sub- 
mits. 

We  understand  that  our  brethren, 
the  Methodists,  have  recently  decided 
to  leave  the  word  "  obey  "  out  of  the 
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marriage-service.     Our  friends  are,  as  word  "  obey  "  out,  it  is  because  they 

all  the  world  knows,  a  most  wise  and  have  concluded  that  it  does  no  good 

prudent  denomination,  and  guided  by  to  put  it  in,  —  a  decision  that  John's 

a  very  practical   sense   in   their   ar-  experience  would  go  a  long  way  to 

rangements.     If  they  have   left   the  justify.  (To  be  continued.) 


DECEMBER 

BY  WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

DEAD,  lonely  night,  and  all  streets  quiet  now ; 

Thin  o'er  the  moon  the  hindmost  cloud  swims  past 
Of  that  great  rack  that  brought  us  up  the  snow ; 

On  earth  strange  shadows  o'er  the  snow  are  cast ; 

Pale  stars,  bright  moon,  swift  cloud,  make  heaven  so  vast, 
That  earth  left  silent  by  the  wind  of  night 

Seems  shrunken  'neath  the  gray  unmeasured  height. 

Ah !  through  the  hush  the  looked-for  midnight  clangs ! 

And  then,  e'en  while  its  last  stroke's  solemn  drone 
In  the  cold  air  by  unlit  windows  hangs, 

Out  break  the  bells  above  the  year  foredone, 

Change,  kindness  lost,  love  left,  unloved,  alone ; 
Till  their  despairing  sweetness  makes  thee  deem 

Thou  once  wert  loved,  if  but  amidst  a  dream. 

0  thou,  who  clingest  still  to  life  and  love, 

Though  nought  of  good,  no  God,  thou  mayest  discern, 

Though  nought  that  is,  thine  utmost  woe  can  move, 

Though  no  soul  knows  wherewith  thine  heart  doth  yearn,  - 
Yet,  since  thy  weary  lips  no  curse  can  learn, 

Cast  no  least  thing  thou  loved'st  once  away, 

Since  yet  perchance  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  day. 
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BY   HENRY  W.    BELLOWS. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  studying  by  degrees,  this  learned  scheme  comes 

the  divine  character  and  will ;  first,  to   stand    for   the    Scriptures    them- 

in  God's  works  and  ways,  man   and  selves,  and,  under  the  name  of  a  plan 

Providence ;  second,    in    his   written  of  salvation,  gets  accorded  to    it  all 

Word.     The   result  of  what  we  learn  the  authority  belonging  to  the  only 

by  the  first  method  we  call  natural  source    of    a    saving    knowledge    of 

religion;    the    second,    revealed    reli-  God. 

gion.  What  is  the  relative  value  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  has 
of  these  two  methods  ?  Is  either  of  been  the  actual  result  of  the  assump- 
them  complete  by  itself?  Do  the  tion  or  conclusion  that  the  light  of 
results  of  independent  inquiries  by  nature  is  not  only  imperfect,  but 
both  methods  agree  together,  or  disa-  vitiated  by  the  medium  through 
gree?  Are  natural  and  revealed  which  it  shines,  —  so  that  its  testi- 
religion  opposed  to  each  other  ?  or  do  mony  is  both  defective  and  mislead- 
they  supplement  each  other?  Has  ing.  And  this  conclusion  has  been 
revealed  religion  superseded  natural  reached  in  two  ways :  first,  by  a  prac- 
religion,  or  only  completed  it?  Is  tical  inference  from  the  gross  super- 
natural religion  still  an  important  stitions  and  immoralities  which  have 
source  of  knowledge,  faith,  and  in-  darkened  the  face  of  countries  without 
spiration?  a  written  revelation,  from  which 

These  are  very  important  ques-  the  practical  worthlessness  of  natural 
tions,  and  still  unsettled  in  many  religion  has  been  deduced ;  and,  sec- 
minds.  Nay,  they  are  practically  ond,  from  the  alleged  disparagement 
settled  so  differently  by  different  of  natural  religion  by  revelation 
schools  of  inquirers,  that  the  whole  itself.  The  written  Word  of  God 
theology  of  national  churches  and  declares,  it  is  said,  that,  by  nature, 
eras  has  been  determined,  one  way  men  do  not  and  cannot  know  God ; 
or  another,  by  the  ground  assumed  in  that  all  their  inferences  and  specula- 
respect  to  them.  If  written  revela-  tions  about  him  are  made  useless  by 
tion  be  the  only  source  of  the  knowl-  their  own  depraved  and  fallen  na- 
edge  of  God  to  be  depended  upon,  tures,  as  the  fairest  prospect  is  hid 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  it  be-  from  a  blind  eye,  or  is  distorted  by  a 
comes  us  to  magnify  the  Scriptures,  diseased  one. 

and  how  much  we  are  at  the  mercy  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
of  an  exact  understanding  of  their  to  the  first  of  these  objections  to  say, 
teachings ;  how,  in  this  interpreta-  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  reve- 
tion,  the  learning  and  acuteness  of  an  lation,  since  ignorance  of  God,  super- 
educated  class  of  scribes  and  minis-  stition,  immorality,  extensively  prevail 
ters  become  indispensable ;  how  this  in  countries  which  revelation  has 
class,  of  necessity  scholastic  and  reached, — and  that,  if  it  proves  the 
clannish,  tends  to  acquire  systematic  worthlessness  of  natural  religion  to 
views  of  what  revelation  teaches,  and  show  that  people  do  not  live  up  to 
to  stereotype  them  in  creeds;  how,  their  light  under  it,  so  the  same 
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defalcation  in  Christian  countries 
proves  the  worthlessness  of  Revela- 
tion. But,  in  the  first  case,  it  is 
assumed,  that  the  sensuality,  igno- 
rance, and  folly  are  in  consequence 
of  Natural  religion,  and,  in  the  other, 
only  in  spite  of  Revealed  religion  — 
a  very  unfair  discrimination.  The 
truth  is,  that  God  never  left  himself 
without  witness  in  the  world  or  the 
soul,  and  that  natural  religion  could 
justly  declare  men  without  excuse 
for  not  learning  and  obeying  his  will, 
set  forth  in  his  works  and  ways,  and 
written  in  their  hearts.  No  amount 
of  light  or  knowledge  €an  render 
obedience  certain.  It  is  alike  under 
natural  and  revealed  religion  de- 
pendent on  the  free  will  of  men, 
whether  they  will  hearken  to  and  do 
the  will  of  God,  or  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  truth,  and  go  their  own 
perilous  and  foolish  way. 

And  then,  again,  to  depreciate  the 
testimony  of  nature  to  God's  charac- 
ter, or  the  reliableness  of  the  human 
soul,  as  a  witness  to~  God's  truth,  in 
favor  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  reve- 
lation, is  to  strike  a  death-blow  at 
the  foundations  of  revelation  itself; 
for  to  what  but  to  human  nature, 
human  re<ison,  and  a  conscience  and 
mind  rightly  and  reliably  informed 
by  natural  religion,  did  revelation 
make  its  appeal  ?  how  and  where,  if 
not  there,  get  its  credentials  accepted, 
and  its  authority  to  speak  fitly  ac- 
knowledged ?  The  minister  of  the 
German  powers  rightly  insists,  that 
the  proper  and  legitimate  authority  of 
a  French  government  must  be  fixed 
and  settled  before  he  can  treat  with 
France  for  peace.  What  is  France  ? 
Who  is  her  authorized  spokesman,  who 
can  bind  her  to  her  word?  Settle 
that,  and  the  first  preliminary  to 
peace  is  settled.  So,  who  is  God  to 
treat  with,  when  he  sends  a  plenipo- 


r,  a  mediator,  a  revelator  of 
his  will,  to  humanity  ?  If  humanity 
has  no  reliable  knowledge  of  God,  no 
sure  means  of  knowing  his  hand- 
writing, or  sign-manual,  how  is  hu- 
manity to  know  whether  it  is  God 
that  speaks,  or  writes  to,  or  communi- 
cates with  it  ?  But  what  is  it  that 
enables  man  to  know  that  Moses  or 
Christ  are  messengers  from  God  ? 
Do  you  say  their  miracles?  But 
would  miracles  prove  that  a  messen- 
ger came  from  God,  if  he  taught 
what  was  contrary  to  man's  reason 
or  conscience  ?  Could  it  be  God  that 
spoke,  or  be  believed  to  be  God,  if  his 
alleged  messenger  should  say  that 
lying,  adultery,  murder,  robbery, 
were  enjoined,  or  even  permissible, 
even  though  signs  and  wonders  ac- 
companied the  impostor  who  claimed 
to  be  his  representative  ?  Paul  told 
the  -Galatians  not  to  believe  an  angel 
from  heaven,  if  he  taught  any  other 
gospel  than  his ;  and  all  the  miracles 
that  could  be  heaped  together  could 
not  render  any  messenger  credible 
as  a  divine  representative  of  God 
who  should  repeal,  annul,  contradict, 
the  moral  law  written  in  man's 
original  constitution,  felt  to  be  sacred 
by  those  who  disobey  it,  never  al- 
tered or  repealed,  in  force  since  time 
began,  however  neglected  or  abused, 
or  covered  over  and  hid. 

The  corruption  or  depravity  of 
manners  and  men  never  changed 
that  common  human  nature  which 
was  made  in  God's  image,  any  more 
than  diseases,  malarial  or  local,  con- 
tagious and  deathly,  destroying 
thousands,  change  the  essential  or- 
ganization of  the  physical  man,  which 
ever  tends  to  return  to  its  original 
type,  and,  indeed,  vindicates  its  type, 
by  sloughing  off  those  portions  of  the 
race  that  forsake  it.  Thus  the  super- 
stitions, vices,  follies  of  the  world, 
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by  the  gross  injury  and  suffering,  the 
decimation  and  ruin  they  bring  upon 
humanity,  always  prove  that,  in  yield- 
ing to  them,  humanity  is  disobeying 
the  law  of  its  nature.  It  is  the  glory  of 
man's  nature,  that  ignorance,  folly, 
vice,  sin,  destroy  him.  If  he  pros- 
pered away  from  God  and  obedience 
to  God's  law,  it  would  prove  that  he 
was  not  God's  child,  —  that  he  was 
not  made  for  light,  and  truth,  and 
duty,  for  aspiration  and  worship. 
The  crnsequences  following  upon 
selfishness,  sensuality,  and  sin,  in  ;.all 
ages  and  everywhere  alike,  are  the 
noblest  testimony  we  have  that 'God 
made  man  upright ;  that,  in  his  con- 
science, he  gave  him  a  sure  and  safe 
lamp  to  guide  his  feet ;  that  he  sins 
against  himself  in  sinning  against 
God,  —  in  other  words,  that  he  really, 
by  nature,  knows  God,  and  therefore 
knows,  or  may  know,  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  whether  it  is  he  who 
speaks  in  any  revelation  which  claims 
to  add  to  the  natural  religion  of  his 
soul. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  misleading 
that  the  word  "Revelation  "  should,  by 
common  use,  be  confined  to  written 
revelation,  or  revelation  made  through 
miraculously-attested  messengers  or 
mediators  between  God  and  man,  and 
thus  opposed  to  all  other  sources  of 
communication  or  intercourse  with 
the  divine  mind.  The  only  real  and 
proper  distinction  is  between  revela- 
tion as  written  or  spoken  and  revela- 
tion as  made  by  or  inferred  from  the 
works  and  providence  of  God,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  nature,  and 
specially  the  moral  or  religious  in- 
stincts and  constitution  of  man. 

If  Nature,  the  complete  universe, 
did  not  suggest  a  Creator,  — a  holy,  all- 
wise,  and  beneficent  author  and  up- 
holder, —  if  it  did  aaot  proclaim,  by  its 
order  and  beauty  and  benignity,  a 


presiding  intelligence,  with  attributes 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, no  mere  words  could  do  it,  from 
whatever  hallowed  or  inspired  lips 
they  might  proceed.  A  world  or  a 
universe  that  gave  no  evidences  of 
wise  design,  of  benevolent  purpose, 
of  intelligible  laws,  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation, of  holy  indignation  with 
wrong-doing,  of  holy  approbation  for 
righteousness,  would  harden  the  heart 
and  bar  the  intelligence  of  man 
against  any  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  paternal  Providence  and 
benignant  Governor  which  the  most 
miraculously-endowed  delegate,  claim- 
ing'to  come  from  heaven,  might  offer. 
What  do  we  think  of  the  protesta- 
tions or  affirmations  of  patriotism  and 
public  virtue,  though  attested  by  the 
letters  of  respectable  citizens,  of  men 
wlio  grow  suddenly  and  swollenly  rich 
by  the  opportunities  of  public  office, 
and  by  their  works  of  shameful  robbery 
from  the  helpless  citizens  of  this  com- 
munitjr,  under  color  of  law  ?  What  do 
we  think  of  their  public  manifestoes, 
signed  and  sealed  with  all  the  sanc- 
tity of  official  responsibility,  in  the 
face  of  the  actual  crimes  and  open 
peculations  they  commit?  What  if 
good  and  honest  citizens  become  their 
sponsors  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  believe 
them  mistaken  and  deceived  by  good 
nature  and  the  innoceney  or  hopeful- 
ness of  their  own  pure  hearts,  than 
t©  doubt  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  years  of  suffering  -and  wrong,  re- 
sulting from  such  men's  'behavior  ? 

If  God  did  not  make  and  did  not 
rule  the  world  in  probity,  honor,  and 
mercy,  if  he  were  not  a  jjust  and  good 
and  holy  God,  if  he  did  not  Teally  ex- 
ist and  govern,  and  if  all  this  were 
not  "  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,"  no  external  revelation, 
however  miraculous,  could  establish 
the  fact  or  make  it  credible.  A  party, 
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a  neighborhood,  a  generation,  might, 
through  personal  attraction  or  influ- 
ence, be  persuaded  to  believe  it  in  the 
face  of  their  own  better  knowledge ; 
but  it  could  not  become  the  conviction 
or  faith  of  ages,  or  of  humanity  at 
large,  any  more  than  this  country 
could  be  generally  persuaded  of  the 
patriotism  or  integrity  of  the  knaves 
and  robbers  who,  in  sundry  parts  of 
it,  are  in  present  power.  "  By  their 
works,  ye  shall  know  them "  is 
Christ's  testimony;  and  God  himself 
appeals  in  the  writings  of  his  proph- 
ets to  his  works  and  ways  for  the  jus- 
tification of  his  own  integrity  in  his 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men,  — 
"  Are  not  my  ways  equal,  are  not 
your  ways  unequal,  saith  the  Lord  ?  " 
But  some  one  asks,  "  Is,  then,  the 
general  testimony  of  Nature  and 
providence,  and  the  inference  which 
men  everywhere  have  drawn  from  it, 
on  the  whole,  declarative  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  God  ? " 
That  depends  wholly  upon  what  we 
mean  by  the  Christian  God.  If  we 
mean  the  Church  God,  or  the  theolo- 
gian's God,  or  the  God  of  this  pre- 
dominant sect  or  that  special  class, 
certainly  not.  If  we  mean  the  God 
and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  certainly 
Yes !  For  the  God  whom  Jesus  re- 
vealed or  bore  witness  to,  was  the  God 
of  Nature,  who  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  without  whom  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground;  the  Being 
that  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head, 
and  calls  the  stars  by  name ;  the 
original  of  that  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  and  who  invites  us  to  judge 
his  ways,  and  try  him  in  the  scales 
of  the  law  he  has  erected  in  our  con- 
sciences. There  is  nothing  in  the 
great  manifesto  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  —  that  does  not 
find  an  immediate  echo  in  every  un- 
prejudiced human  soulj  not  a  pre- 


cept or  utterance,  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  is  not  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation ;  equally  true  for  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile; applicable  to  the  first  century  or 
the  last ;  irrepealable ;  as  old  as  God, 
and  as  new  and  fresh  as  the  eternal 
spring.  Show  me  a  word  of  Christ's 
that  is  technical,  scholastic,  new  in 
the  sense  of  a  secret  just  out,  that 
contradicts  the  teaching  of  Nature 
and  the  human  soul !  Does  he  not 
repeal  all  the  local  enactments  of  Ju- 
daism, and  strip  the  Mosaic  system 
of  every  thing  technical  and  national  ? 
Is  he  not  perfectly  simple,  intelligible, 
free  from  self-contradictions  and  rid- 
dles of  system  ?  Contrast  him  with 
so  great  a  man  as  St.  Paul,  and  what 
an  unintelligible,  involved,  and  local 
teacher  the  glorious  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  becomes,  compared  with  the 
transparent,  un-Jewish,  unclassical, 
unscholarly,  unartificial,  unTsystem- 
making  Founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ?  And  all  the  difference  lies 
in  the  simplicity,  the  truth  to  Nature 
and  moral  instinct  and  intuitive  light 
which  sets  Jesus  apart  from  his 
apostles,  and  from  all  other  teachers 
of  religion.  Christ  re-affirmed  the 
religion  of  Nature,  devoutly  under- 
stood, —  the  religion  of  conscience, 
or  the  soul.  What  Nature  and  the 
soul  teach  in  the  great  and  wide  and 
scattered  lessons  of  observation  and 
experience  and  feeling,  Christ  taught 
in  a  life  and  in  words  that  more 
clearly  and  affectingly  fastened  it 
upon  the  attention  of  men.  Christ  is 
not  jealous  of  the  light  of  Nature,  the 
testimony  of  conscience,  the  natural 
conceptions  of  God,  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  life.  He  does  not  go  into 
the  synagogue  or  the  temple  to  pro- 
claim his  mission,  but  upon  a  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  common  light  of 
day  is  shining.  He  calls  the  plain 
people  of  the  region  about  him,  —  the 
fishermen  and  the  publican.  It  did 
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not  take  scholars  and  poets  and  artists 
to  understand  him.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  the  last  to  value  or 
interpret  what  he  taught. 

He  spoke  to  common  sense,  daily 
experience,  the  eternal  conscience,  the 
universal  heart;  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  hills  round  about  Jerusalem, 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  the  permanent  affections 
of  humanity,  and  the  eternal  con- 
science, echoed  the  truth  of  his  words 
and  the  divine  beauty  and  authority 
of  his  character.  Harlots  and  lepers, 
slaves  and  soldiers,  felt  God's  loving 
heart  beating  in  that  tender  bosom, 
and  God's  own  voice  flowing  from 
those  gentle  lips.  They  carried  away 
no  theological  secrets,  no  dogmatic 
statement,  no  novel  ideas,  but  only 
a  sweeter  sense  of  God's  being  and 
loveliness,  a  greater  horror  of  selfish- 
ness and  sin,  a  greater  thirst  for 
truth  and  holiness.  They  had,  long 
ago,  heard  that  God  was  their  Father, 
here  was  one  who  made  them  feel  it. 
They  had,  long  ago,  with  all  other 
tribes  and  nations  that  ever  lived, 
heard  and  believed  that  the  soul  did 
not  die  with  the  body ;  here  was  a 
being  who  made  immortality  appear 
certain,  and  who  brought  it  to  light 
with  the  life  he  clothed  it  in.  They 
had,  long  ago,  heard  that  God  had 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  dwell  before  him,  and 
that  all  men  were  really  brothers  and 
equals  in  his  sight ;  here  was  a  Being 
that  so  treated  Jew  and  Samaritan, 
Greek  and  Phoenician,  prince  and 
beggar,  Rabbi  and  outcast,  high- 
priest  and  low-born  leper,  reputed 
saint  and  recognized  sinner,  that  men 
felt  the  common  fraternity  of  nations 
and  people  to  be  a  practical  fact,  and, 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  example, 
abolished  for  the  time  all  distinctions 
of  rich  and  poor,  countryman  and 
foreigner,  high  and  low,  saint  and 


sinner,  and  built  up  a  fellowship  and 
communion  of  children  of  God  and 
followers  of  Christ.  Had  not  all  the 
prophets  and  saints  of  all  ages  and 
countries  owed  their  influence  and 
sanctity  to  the  approaches  they  had 
made  to  this  simplicity  ;  to  their  sense 
of  God's  universal  love,  their  contempt 
for  artificial  and  unreal  distinctions 
among  men  ;  their  refusal  to  be  rich, 
their  willingness  to  keep  the  company 
of  the  despised ;  their  devotion  to  the 
poor,  their  humility  and  fear  of 
praise,  their  over-leaping  of  barriers 
of  blood  and  opinion  to  clasp  in  their 
arms  their  fellow-man,  disguised  in 
strange  language  or  creed  as  he  might 
be  ?  Where  would  Christ  be  more  at 
home  than  among  the  sacred  teach- 
ers, whose  spiritual  genius  had  made 
them,  against  their  will,  and  perhaps 
without  their  knowledge,  the  founders 
of  religions  which  foreshadowed  his 
perfect  faith  ?  It  was  not  what  was 
false,  but  what  was  true  and  divine 
in  these  forerunners,  that  gave  them 
their  original  hold  on  their  race  or 
age.  And  they  would  all  have  abdi- 
cated their  thrones  of  spiritual  power, 
could  they  have  seen  the  true  Prince 
of  peace  and  Sun  of  righteousness 
standing  among  them ;  while  he  would 
have  taken  them  into  his  arms  with 
greater  fondness  even  than  the  little 
children  he  embraced,  and  said,  "  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  critical 
peril  attends  the  effort  to  separate  the 
testimony  or  substance  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  religion  from  each  other,  or, 
more  properly,  the  testimony  of  Uni- 
versal and  of  Written  Revelation. 
Natural  religion  covers  the  teachings 
of  nature  and  the  soul,  and  revealed 
religion  the  teachings  of  authoritative 
mediators.  The  authority  of  a  me- 
diator, be  he  called  Moses  or  Christ, 
being  once  transferred  from  the  only 
possible  seat  of  moral  authorization, 
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the  moral  nature  of  man,  to  some 
external  indorsement,  —  miracles,  for 
instance,  —  any  ideas  of  God's  char- 
acter and  purposes  may  be  taught 
on  his  alleged  authoritj'-,  externally 
established,  and  must  be  received 
without  question !  It  was  precisely 
this  erroneous  assumption,  namely, 
that  Christ  rested  his  main  authority 
upon  signs  and  wonders,  that  enabled 
those  who  came  after  him,  and 
claimed  to  have  inherited  his  authority, 
to  teach,  for  his  simple,  self-attesting, 
and  self-commending  precepts,  the 
commandments  of  men.  If  you  take 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  by  deny- 
ing man's  essential  power  to  recog- 
nize the  word  and  truth  of  God  by 
the  test  of  his  own  moral  nature ',  if 
you  make  the  revealer  say,  Look  at 
these  credentials,  these  miracles  I 
work,  and  listen  to  what  I  say,  not 
as  though  you  could  judge  of  its 
truth,  or  had  any  option  or  choice  left 
you  about  accepting  it  as  from  God, 
but  implicitly,  —  then,  by  degrees,  the 
authority  of  Christ,  and  so  of  God, 
may  be  brought  to  cover  things  that 
a  real  prophet  and  a  Son  of  God 
could  never  say,  and  which  Christ 
never  did  say.  What  would  the 
author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
have  said,  if  the  Nicene  or  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  or  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, or  the  Saybrook  Platform,  had 
been  put  into  his  mouth  in  his  own 
day  ?  Who  would  have  dared,  in  his 
time,  to  have  made  him  responsible 
for  such  scholastic,  metaphysical,  un- 
natural, and  inhuman  statements  ? 
Have  they  not  grown  up  within  the 
Church  purely  because  the  Church 
assumed  to  have  a  special  authority 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Christ  in 
some  non-natural  sense,  out  of  rela- 
tion with  the  testimonies  of  the  uni- 
verse or  the  soul  itself?  Are  they 
not  all  based  upon  the  false  theory, 
that  a  special  or  written  revelation 


supersedes  a  general  and  universal 
one;  can  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
the  soul  or  the  teachings  of  the 
universe  ?  that  it  rests  on  a  base  of 
its  own,  not  on  human  nature  consid- 
ered as  the  image  of  God  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  the  error  was  wilful  or  not 
easily  accounted  for.  Christ  did  work 
miracles  as  Moses  did.  Christ  did 
appeal  to  miracles.  Miracles  won 
attention,  respect,  reverence  for  his 
person,  from  many  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  listen  to  him.  But  Christ  never 
quoted  his  miracles  as  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  any  nloral  or  spiritual 
assertion  he  made.  In  the  midst  of 
signs  and  wonders,  he  steadily  rested 
his  highest  claims  on  the  essential 
and  self-evident  truth  of  his  precepts. 
He  complained  of  his  unspiritual  fol- 
lowers, "Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."  And 
to  Thomas,  "Blessed  are  they  who 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 
Christ  was  an  official  mediator,  and 
had  miraculous  powers  ;  but  his  official 
character  and  his  miraculous  powers 
were  subsidiary  to  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual truth,  and  were  secondary  to  his 
unproved  and  unprovable,  because 
self-evident,  universal  and  eternal 
truth. 

Those  who  deny  his  miracles  and 
his  official  character  lose  the  wonder- 
ful glory  which  proceeds  from  the  fact, 
that  his  nature  and  character  out- 
shone his  office  and  his  marvellous 
works.  His  Messiahship  pales  be- 
fore his  divine  beauty  of  soul ;  his 
miracles  are  the  least  of  his  works  of 
mercy  and  love  !  He  is  holy,  simple, 
and  sublime  enough  in  his  moral  ma- 
jesty to  wear  the  cloak  of  the  won- 
der-worker without  becoming  a  thau- 
maturgist,  or  wizard,  or  enchanter ; 
and,  while  he  sets  his  miracles  forth, 
as  the  human  sage  might  win  youth 
to  his  knees  by  medals  and  comfits, 
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to  teach  them  what  was  to  become 
self-evident  and  self-rewarding  in  due 
time,  Christ  doubtless  used  his  won- 
der-working powers  to  gain  pupils  and 
followers,  that  he  might  then  appeal 
to  their  moral  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  get  himself  and  his  truth  ac- 
cepted only  and  wholly  on  its  own 
merits  and  their  feeling  of  its  right 
and  power. 

It  is  precisely  at  the  point  where 
the  relations  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
religion  are  determined,  that  so-called 
Orthodox,  Trinitarian  and  Sacrificial 
or  Sacramental  Christians  on  the  one 
side,  and  liberal  Christians  of  all 
schools,  but  especially  Unitarians, 
separate,  and  take  different  roads  to 
arrive  at  different  results. 

If  human  nature  is  utterly  depraved ; 
if  the  heathen,  including  the  classi- 
cal nations,  knew  nothing  truly  about 
God  ;  if  nature  is  not  herself  a  revela- 
tion of  God  ;  if  conscience  be  not  the 
voice  of  God;  if  all  other  religions  but 
Christ's  are  not  only  defective,  but 
absolutely  wrong  and  injurious ;  if 
the  ordinary,  universal  experience  of 
all  men  in  all  times  is  fraudulent, 
wholly  untrustworthy,  a  false  basis 
on  which  to  build  ;  or  if  the  dim  light 
of  nature  and  intuition  has  been 
wholly  superseded  by  the  full  light  of 
revelation, —  then  the  Scriptures,  the 
written  record  of  God's  direct  com- 
munication with  men,  may  well  be 
believed  to  be  the  only  testimony  con- 
cerning God's  character,  and  well 
worth  studying.  Then,  too,  their 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  is  a 
dogma  which  men  have  a  great  temp- 
tation to  receive.  Then,  again,  the 
difficulties  and  the  responsibility  of 
interpreting  the  divine  word  out  of 
so  various  and  bulky  and  heterogene- 
ous a  work  as  the  Bible  most  natu- 
rally justifies  the  delegation  of  so 
critical  a  business  to  the  hands  of  a 
learned  class  of  priests.  By  degrees, 


digests  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
under  the  name  of  creeds,  must  super- 
sede the  free  use  of  the  whole  work ; 
and,  to  save  mistakes,  the  people,  as 
in  the  Roman  Church,  must  for  fifteen 
centuries  be  forbidden  the  free  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  then  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment.  When  this  cau- 
tion against  error  began  to  be  sus- 
pected of  acting  as  suppression  of 
truth,  although  the  Bible  was  restored 
to  the  use  of  the  laity  by  Luther,  it 
came  back  into  a  world  so  ridden  by 
creeds  and  priestly  councils  and  bod- 
ies of  divinity  that  no  man  could  read 
it  with  free  and  unprejudiced  eyes. 
Give  the  Bible  to  a  man,  and  tell  him 
that  the  only  way  of  salvation  is  laid 
down  in  it,  and  that,  if  he  misses  it, 
he  will  assuredly  be  damned;  tell  him 
that  he  is  wholly  depraved,  and  can- 
not trust  his  own  heart  and  reason  in 
searching  the  Scriptures  ;  that  God  is 
a  being  who  has  already  cursed  all 
who  existed  before  Christ  for  the  sin 
of  Adam,  and  would  have  no  com- 
punctions in  cursing  him,  if  he  should 
make  any  mistake  in  understanding 
the  Bible,  —  and  will  he  be  in  a  very 
comfortable  condition  to  read  his  Bi- 
ble, and  find  out  its  actual  truth? 
You  might  as  well  turn  a  sick  man 
into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  tell 
him  the  drug  for  healing  him  was 
there  if  he  could  only  find  it.  Would 
he  not  at  once  send  for  the  nearest 
doctor,  and  get  a  prescription  ?  And 
have  not  all  the  world  turned  to  the 
Church  doctors,  and  accepted  their 
creeds  as  the  prescriptions  for  salva- 
tion, because  they  found  the  Bible  so 
large  and  long,  and  composed  of  so 
much  and  such  various  matter  ?  Has 
not  the  very  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  inspired  verbally,  kept  peo- 
ple from  using  their  good  sense  and 
natural  reason  and  conscience,  in  in- 
terpreting them,  and  left  the  priest- 
hood and  theologians  free  to  build  up 
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an  artificial  system  of  opinion,  until, 
with  the  vast  majority,  a  general 
creed,  beginning  with  the  mythic 
story  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  fall  of 
the  race  in  him,  Christ's  deity,  his 
incarnation,  his  death  on  the  cross 
as  an  atonement  for  man's  guilt,  and 
man's  salvation  as  the  result  of  trust- 
ing wholly  to  this  atonement,  and  ap- 
propriating it  by  faith  to  his  own 
security  from  the  wrath  of  God,  has 
come  to  stand  for  Christianity  ? 

All  this  now  dreadful  perversion  of 
the  simplicity  of  Christ,  this  gross 
and  all  but  universal  divergence  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  due  to  the  wrong  departure, 
— due  to  the  erroneous  assumption,  that 
human  reason  is  depraved,  the  human 
conscience  corrupted  and  darkened, 
the  light  of  nature  falsely  colored, 
the  teachings  of  the  human  soul  about 
God  unreliable ;  in  short,  that  nat- 
ural religion  is  not  the  basis  of  re- 
vealed religion;  that  they  can  ever 
be  exclusive  or  independent  of  each 
other.  What  would  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  expect  from  his  pupil,  if 
he  began  with  teaching  him  that  he 
had  been  all  wrong  when  counting  on 
his  fingers  ?  Is  not  his  natural  arith- 
metic, as  far  as  it  goes,  the  only  possi- 
ble basis  of  the  arithmetic  his  books 
are  to  teach  him  ?  Are  not  the  light 
of  nature,  the  light  of  reason,  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  intuitive  morals, 
the  natural  religion  of  the  soul,  the 
eternal  base  on  which  all  prophets, 
mediators,  and  saviours  must  build  ? 
And  is  not  the  soul  the  corner-stone 
of  Christ's  system  ? 

Nor  is  the  relation  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  fitly  defined  even  by 
saying  that  they  are  parts  of  one 
whole,  — that  natural  religion  is  the 
lower,  and  revelation  the  upper  story 
of  one  temple.  They  co-exist.  Nat- 
ural religion  has  a  growing  life,  and 
clearness,  and  communicates  new  and 


fresh  views  of  God's  character  and 
will  from  age  to  age.  It  is  not  an- 
tiquated, superseded,  dwarfed,  or  di- 
minished by  revelation.  Nay,  revealed 
religion  is  no  more  fixed  and  settled 
than  natural  religion.  Christianity, 
with  a  fixed  root,  grows  like  a  plant, 
puts  out  more  leaves,  drops  some  dead 
boughs,  bears  richer  fruit,  and  becomes 
more  shapely  and  sheltering,  more 
fruitful  and  nutritious,  from  age  to 
age.  And,  while  revealed  religion 
lets  new  light  into  natural  religion, 
natural  religion  continually  tests, 
helps  to  unfold,  usefully  criticises,  and 
continually  renews  and  revives  re- 
vealed religion.  They  are  not  sus- 
picious rivals  or  jealous  partisans,  but 
generous  and  mutually  dependent  and 
interpreting  friends.  This  is  the  glo- 
rious liberty  and  largeness  of  liberal 
Christianity.  It  does  not  consider 
the  New  Testament  an  iron  boot,  in 
which  the  spiritual  foot  is  to  be  tor- 
tured or  twisted  out  of  shape.  It 
doos  not  feel  any  need  for  imprisoning 
its  free  thoughts  in  the  jail  of  a 
church  creed.  It  knows  and  feels 
that  God  is  in  Nature,  and  speaks  in 
a  clear,  full,  and  natural  voice  from 
sky  and  river,  forest  and  field ;  that 
the  order  and  glory  and  variety  of 
nature  display  his  rich  and  gener- 
ous and  sublime  Being,  with  nothing 
treacherous,  carping,  mean,  or  vindic- 
tive about  him.  It  knows  that  God 
is  in  the  soul,  and  that  the  natural 
feelings  of  right,  the  instincts  of  du- 
ty, of  trust,  of  reverence,  of  hope,  and 
expectation  of  immortality,  are  prom- 
ises and  oaths,  written  in  God's  own 
hand  upon  the  indestructible  parch- 
ment of  human  nature,  which  nothing 
can  annul  or  repudiate.  It  welcomes 
revelation,  as  the  eye  welcomes  the 
telescope,  as  the  trees  full  of  sap 
welcome  the  spring,  as  the  pupil  wel- 
comes the  teacher  who  reverences  his 
nature  and  capacity  for  truth. 
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How  gloriously  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  read,  when  the  free  soul, 
opening  all  the  windows  of  learning, 
and  placing  all  the  lights  of  experi- 
ence around  them,  calls  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
will,  freely  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret them  in  the  largest  spirit,  in  the 
most  human  and  divine  manner !  Ah  ! 
Christianity  will  never  show  all  her 
power  till  she  is  wholly  unbound. 
Christ  will  lose  half  his  throne  until 
he  is  the  wholly  elective  and  freely- 
chosen  monarch  in  our  hearts.  Natu- 
ral religion  and  revealed  religion  must 
share  each  other's  fortunes ;  they  are 
both  maimed  in  separation,  in  antag- 
onism, in  jealousy.  Scholarship,  phil- 
osophy, learning,  are  now  trying 


to  bring  them  together.  Orthodoxy 
cries  out,  Blasphemy,  treason,  nothing 
but  Jesus,  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only  !  Liberal  Christianity  shouts, 
Welcome  all  light ;  welcome  all  free- 
dom ;  welcome  common  sense ;  wel- 
come truth ;  welcome  the  testimonies 
of  sages  and  saints;  welcome  the  light 
of  nature  and  reason ;  welcome  the 
help  of  science,  and  history,  and 
philosophy ;  welcome  all  God  has 
to  say,  to  all  there  is  in  us  for  him 
to  speak  to,  by  all  the  voices  he 
chooses  to  use,  and  by  all  the  old 
and  all  the  new  inspiration,  or  revela- 
tion, natural  or  supernatural,  gen- 
eral or  literal,  his  free  spirit  may 
vouchsafe  his  earthly  and  heavenly 
child! 


VINTAGE. 

BY   H.    H. 

BEFORE  the  time  of  grapes, 
While  they  altered  in  the  sun, 

And  out  of  the  time  of  grapes, 

When  vintage  songs  were  done,  — 

From  secret  southern  spot, 

Whose  warmth  not  a  mortal  knew ; 
From  shades  which  the  sun  forgot, 

Or  could  not  struggle  through,  — 

Wine  sweeter  than  first  wine, 
She  gave  him  by  drop,  by  drop ; 

Wine  stronger  than  seal  could  sign, 
She  poured  and  did  not  stop. 

Soul  of  my  soul,  the  shapes 

Of  the  things  of  earth  are  one  j 

Rememberest  thou  the  grapes 
I  brought  thee  in  the  sun  ? 

And  darest  thou  still  drink 

Wine  stronger  than  seal  can  sign  ? 
And  smilest  thou  to  think 

Eternal  vintage  thine  ? 
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THE  STATUE  CALLED  THE  DYING  GLADIATOE. 


BY   THEODORE   LYMAN. 


OF  the  realistic  works  of  antiquity, 
the  so-called  "Dying  Gladiator"  is, 
perhaps,  the  best.  "  The  wondrous  ex- 
cellence of  this  statue  has  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  observers,"  says  Bot- 
tari.1  It  is  a  sad  subject,  simply 
treated.  A  rough,  strong  man  has 
fallen,  with  a  deep  stab  in  his  side. 
As  he  instinctively  raises  himself  on 
one  arm,  his  waning  strength  fails; 
and  he  remains,  with  slackened  mus- 
cles and  drooping  head,  his  face 
wearing  that  half-stupid,  half-suffer- 
ing look  which  so  often  accompanies 
a  violent  death, — 

Has  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony; 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow, 
From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 

If  this  work  is  admirable  as  a 
whole,  it  is  not  less  admirable  in  its 
details, — the  short,  stiff  hair  growing 
low  on  the  brow,  and  clotted  with  the 
sweat  of  battle ;  the  great  and  well- 
turned  limbs;  the  thick  hands  and 
feet;  the  wild,  martial  features,  and 
broad  jaw.  It  is  a  barbarian  warrior. 

Little  is  known  about  the  statue. 
Once  it  stood  in  the  Ludovisi  Villa; 
and  it  was  bought,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  by  Clement  the 
XII.  The  entire  right  arm  is  a 
modern  restoration,  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  beauti- 
fully done,  too  harmonious,  indeed, 
and  too  carefully  proportioned,  to 
suggest  the  work  of  a  sculptor  usu- 
ally so  coarse  and  careless  as  Buona- 
rotti. 

We  may  say,  with  certainty,  that 
this  belongs  in  the  division  of  portrait 

iMusei  Capitolinl,  vol.  ill.  p.  153. 


figures  or  copies  from  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ideal  figures,  where 
nature  serves  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture. These  two  divisions  are 
more  or  less  marked  in  all  art.  The 
Egyptians  had  ideal  or  conventional 
profiles  for  their  gods ;  but  they  had 
portraits  when  they  would  represent 
a  negro  or  a  Syrian.  The  Etruscans, 
on  their  earlier  vases,  gave  portraits 
of  their  peculiar  type,  with  its  singu- 
lar, truncated  nose,  and  straight,  stiff 
beard.  It  was  only  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  models  that  they  began 
to  use  an  ideal  profile.  The  Greeks 
themselves  sharply  distinguished  the 
portrait  from  the  ideal.  There  is  110 
greater  mistake,  nor  any  commoner, 
even  among  educated  people,  than  the 
supposition  that  the  Hellenic  races 
had  the  nose  and  forehead  in  one 
line  !  Xot  to  mention  Socrates,  with 
his  large  rounded  forehead,  and  ex- 
cessively pug  nose,  there  will  scarcely 
be  found  an  historical  Greek  whose 
features  are  regular.  The  same  truth 
will,  of  course,  hold  for  Roman  art, 
because  it  was  really  not  Roman,  but 
Greek.  Among  the  portrait  busts 
of  distinguished  Romans,  we  observe, 
at  least,  two  well-marked  types ;  one 
with  a  rather  round  head,  and  close, 
curly  hair  and  beard ;  the  other  with 
a  square,  massive  head,  flat  on  top, 
and  with  straight  hair.  Of  the  first 
type,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  an  intel- 
lectual example.  Among  the  sandy- 
haired  Scotch-Irish  may  be  seen  such 
men  in  our  own  day.  Of  the  second 
type,  Tiberius  is  a  good  instance. 
This  face  is  very  rare  now ;  and  the 
best  example  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Na- 
poleon. In  addition,  we  must  note  a 
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good  many  aberrant  heads,  such  as 
always  exist  among  civilized  nations. 
The  bust  of  Seneca  is  particularly 
striking  in  this  xespect.  With  his 
lean,  wrinkled  face,  and  big  nose,  he 
might  as  well  be  American  as  Roman. 
Such  busts  were  faithfully  copied 
from  their  originals;  but  there  are 
those  that  belong  to  a  third  division 
of  art,  which  combine  the  other  two, 
and  in  which  the  ideal  is  used  with 
the  portrait,  to  produce  a  particular 
effect.  Thus,  when  Augustus  is  rep- 
resented as  a  demigod,  there  are 
added  to  his  portrait  certain  charac- 
ters of  grandeur.  An  instance  of  this 
treatment  in  modern  times  is  the 
likeness  of  Caesar,  in  his  history,  by 
Napoleon  III.,  where  the  artist  has 
so  combined  the  traits  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar with  those  of  the  first  Napoleon 
that  the  result  is  laughable. 

Our  "  Gladiator  "  is  a  portrait,  but 
the  portrait  of  an  individual  to  ex- 
press a  national  type.  This  kind 
of  statue  is  very  rare  in  Greek  art. 
There  is,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence,  a  figure  usually  called 
the  Knife-sharpener,1  which  is  of  the 
same  character.  It  as  truly  repre- 
sents the  peasant  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try as  the  other  portrays  the  untamed 
forest  warrior.  What  may  be  called 
a  system  of  comparative  guessing  has 
been  used  to  find  out  who  this  war- 
rior is :  —  thus,  Guess  No.  I.,  by  Bot- 
tari.2  "He  is  a  Dying  Gladiator, 
because  he  has  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  a  broken  trumpet  under 
him;  and  trumpets  were  blown  at  the 
shows.  Doubtless  this  is  the  statue 
by  Ctesilaus,  mentioned  in  Pliny,8  — 
*a  wounded  man  sinking,  in  whom 

1  Called  VArrotino.     Fea  supposes  it  was  in  a 
group  representing  the  flaying  of  Marsyas.  —WIN- 
KELMANN :  Storia  delle  Arti  del  Disegno,  ii.  314, 
note. 

2  Muse!  Capitolini,  ubi  supra,  1755. 
»  Plin.  Lib,  34,  xix.  14. 


you  could  tell  how  much  life  was 
left.'"  Excellent  Gioyanni  Bottari 
was  not  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
guess.  He  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging that  gladiators  were  a  low  set, 
to  whom  statues  of  merit  would  hard- 
ly be  set  up ;  that  they  very  seldom 
fought  naked;  and  that  trumpets, 
although  blown  at  the  shows,  were, 
perhaps,  not  blown  by  the  gladiators 
themselves.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wounded  man  of 
Ctesilaus  was  a  gladiator. 

Guess  No.  II.,  by  Winkelmann.1 
"  He  is  a  dying  Greek  Herald,  —  say 
Polifontes,  killed  by  QEdipus,  or  Eu- 
ritheus,  slain  by  the  Athenians.  — 
Decidedly  he  is  not  a  gladiator,  be- 
cause the  statue  belongs  to  the  best 
Greek  period,  when  the  Greeks  knew 
nothing  of  gladiators.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  trumpet  indicates  a  herald, 
and  so  does  the  cord  round  his  neck, 
which  trumpeters  were  said  to  wear 
to  prevent  bursting  a  blood-vessel ! " 
(though  one  would  think  such  a  liga- 
ture might  have  the  opposite  effect.) 
But  conscientious  Winkelmann  is 
no  less  oppressed  with  scruples  than 
the  excellent  Bottari.  Heralds  only 
blew  trumpets  at  the  Isthmian  games; 
and  they  were  not  killed  at  the  Isth- 
mian games.  Again,  why  should  a 
herald  have  a  large  shield  and  a 
sword  ? 

Guess  No.  III.,  by  Carlo  Tea.2 
"  He  is  a  Spartan  trumpeter,  or  else 
a  barbarian  shield-bearer ;  witness  the 
mustache,  and  the  shield,  sword,  and 
trumpet."  Fea  was  not  troubled  with 
doubts;  plainly  he  thought  he  had 
got  the  statue  in  a  corner,  where  it 
might  take  its  choice  between  trum- 
peting and  shield-bearing,  but  could 
not  be  allowed  to  equivocate  any 
more.  Indeed,  Fea,  as  children  would 

i  Op.  Cit.  ii.  204,  1783. 

»  Wxnkelmann,  ubi  supra,  p.  208,  note. 
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say,  "  burnt "  very  much !  He  hit 
near,  and  all  about ;  especially  when 
he  notices  that  the  "  rope  "  round  the 
neck  is  fastened  in  a  curious  way. 
Why  did  he  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
not  a  rope  at  all  ? 

Guess  No.  IV.  (and  last)  by  Nibby,1 
who  lays  his  finger  on  the  neck  ap- 
pendage, and  says,  "  Kope,  not  at  all ! 
That  is  a  twisted  Gallic  collar,  —  a 
torquis,  or  tore ;  and  the  man  is  a  dy- 
ing Gaul."  Immediately,  the  anti- 
quaries feel  very  much  as  the  dinner 
company  felt  when  Columbus  made 
the  egg  stand  on  its  end. 

The  statue  is  "A  Dying  Gaul."  It 
is  a  pity  to  compel  future  sight-seers 
of  his  race,  or  of  races  of  his  kindred, 
to  give  up  "  The  Dacian  Mother,"  and 
"  The  Rude  Hut  by  the  Danube ; "  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  hut  was  by  the 
Baltic,  if  indeed,  it  were  not  by  the 
Shannon :  and  the  Gaul  was  not 
"butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 
but,  to  all  appearance,  he  went  into 
battle  with  as  little  compulsion  as 
any  Pat  Malloy  in  any  "fighting 
Irish  "  regiment  of  them  all. 

To  this  discovery,  the  clew  is  in  the 
torquis.  The  torquis,  or  neck-twist, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ornaments 
known  to  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
persistent.  It  is  found  in  the  dawn  of 
art ;  and  the  Turkish  "  bangle  "  of  to- 
day is  the  same  thing,  except  that  it 
is  worn  on  the  wrist  or  ankle,  instead 
of  about  the  neck.  If  Bottari  and 
Winkelmann  had  consulted  old  Jo- 
hann  Scheffer,2  they  would  have  found 
a  hint  that  would  have  served  them 
in  good  stead. 

Scheffer  wrote  a  short  monograph 
on  collars  and  necklaces,  wherein  he 
brought  together  the  most  important 
classic  descriptions.  He  divides  them 

1  Osservatione  sobra  la  statua  volg.  app.  il  Gla- 
diator moribundo. 

2  De  Torquibus,  in  (Thesaurus  Antiquitatum) 
1699,  p.  907. 


into  several  classes.  1.  Circulus,  a 
solid,  close-fitting  band,  like  a  hoop, 
but  cut  at  one  point,  so  as  to  be  bent 
back  to  admit  the  neck,  and  then 
closed  again.  2.  Torquis,  a  loose  col- 
lar, made  of  slightly  movable  rings, 
twisted  from  a  continuous  wire,  and 
hanging  low  on  the  neck.  3.  Cate- 
na, Catenula,  or  Catella,  a  chain  of 
loose  links,  arranged  in  simple  or  com- 
plex order,  and  hanging  down  to  the 
chest.  Besides  these,  there  were  the 
Monile,  Phallera,  and  Segmenta,  more 
complicated  and  varied  forms  of  bands 
and  necklaces.  To  the  monilia  be- 
long the  many  beautiful  necklaces 
with  gold  pendants  that  have  been  so 
cleverly  copied  by  the  modern  Roman 
goldsmiths.1  The  neck-ornament  of 
our  Gaul  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
Scheffer,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Romans  used  the  word  cir- 
culus  in  this  sense.  At  any  rate,  no 
classic  quotations  are  given ;  and  For- 
cellini  has  not  this  meaning  under 
the  word.  Castellani,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Etruscan  and  Roman  gold- 
working  is  minute,  says,  "  The  torquis 
is  an  ornament  of  gold,  made  either 
of  a  wire  cut  in  spiral  lines  like  a 
screw,  or  of  a  bundle  of  very  fine 
threads  twisted  spirally  over  another 
thread  which  supports  them;  in  both 
cases  giving  the  form  of  a  little  rope, 
which  encircles  the  neck.  It  always 
terminates  either  with  two  hooks, 
which  may  be  of  various  shapes,  or 
by  being  simply  turned  back  on  it- 
self." 2  Doubtless  these  were  the  an- 
cient Italian  forms ;  but  great  varia- 
tions may  be  seen  in  those  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
two  little  hooks  at  the  ends  seem  the 
commonest  termination  ;  and  they  are 
mentioned  by  Propertius.  "  Torquis 

1  Carlo  Cecl :  Piccoli  Bronzi,  del  Museo  Borbon- 
ico.    Additional  plate  for  gold  ornaments. 

*  A  Castellani.    Dell'  Orenceria  Antica.    1862. 
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abincisa  decidit  unca  gula." 1  From 
the  dissevered  neck  fell  the  hooked 
collar. 

This  is  said  of  Virdumarus,  chief 
of  the  kilted  Gauls,  who  was  slain  by 
Claudius  Marcellus.  A  complex  form 
was  of  numerous  wires  twisted  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  only 
coming  together  at  the  two  ends,  to 
make  a  sort  of  knob.  Of  this  sort  is 
a  very  heavy  torquis  of  pure  gold 
found  in  Staffordshire,2  at  the  mouth 
of  a  fox-earth.  It  is  close  fitting,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  only  six  inches. 
More  commonly  the  gold  torquis  was 
loose,  and  hung  down  to  the  upper 
breast ;  such  a  one  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  museum.8  A  solid  bronze  ring, 
made  in  two  parts, and  ornamented  with 
bead  work  and  engraving,  is  another 
kind  of  collar,  a  specimen  of  which, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  be- 
tween three  stone  slabs.4  The  Gothic 
tribe  of  Sudini  wore  bronze  collars, 
though  they  were  an  exception  in  the 
Germanic  race.  Strabo  and  Herodi- 
amus  mention  those  of  iron  among 
the  Spaniards  and  Britons,  and  of 
ivory  among  the  latter.5  The  torquis, 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  worn  by 
nearly  all  the  Orientals,  but  especially 
by  the  Persians,  who  shared  with  the 
Gauls  this  distinguishing  ornament. 
Its  use  among  the  Romans  was  a 
borrowed  custom,  and  denoted  military 
distinction ;  therefore  it  was  worn 
only  on  occasions,  somewhat  like  the 

*  Propertius  Lib.  IV.  llth  Elcg.  44.  The  com- 
mentator Barth  seems  to  think  that  unca  refers  to 
the  curving  and  sharp  bending  of  the  gold;  but 
the  precise  rendering  had  been  given  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before,  by  Scheffer.  A  similar  com- 
bat, where  Manlius  slew  a  gigantic  Gaul,  is  de- 
scribed in  Livy.  Lib.  VII.  10.  He  thence  took 
his  name  Torquatus. 

»  Archseologia  xxxiii.  175,  1848,  with  a  figure. 

8  Figured  in  Smith's  antiquities.  It  is  of  gold, 
and  is  four  feet  in  length.  It  was  found  in  Breck- 
nockshire. 

4  Archaeologiaxxxix.  517, 1845. 

8  J.  Scheffer,  ubi  supra,  p.  915. 
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gorget  in  modern  armies.  The  Greeks 
made  no  use  of  the  true  torquis,  not 
even  as  a  mark  of  honor,  or  as  a  rare 
ornament.  Seeing  that  the  torquis 
is  simply  a  metal  bar  twisted  on  itself 
and  then  bent  in  a  circle,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  other  objects 
were  made  in  the  same  way. 

Of  these,  bracelets  were  the  most 
common  and  most  various.  They 
have  been  discovered  wherever  the  re- 
mains of  these  ancient  nations  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  notably 
among  the  so-called  Lake  Villages  of 
Switzerland.1  There  are  larger  rings 
also,  some  of  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  made  for  the  arm,  or  for 
the  ankle  ;  others  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  hair ;  and  others  were  used 
for  money,  as  is  conjectured.  But 
there  is  yet  one  more  class  of  rings, 
made  in  the  same  fashion,  but  not 
twisted,  which  have  much  puzzled  the 
archaeologists ;  they  are  the  so-called 
oath-rings  (Eeds-ringe)  on  which  Mr. 
Holmboe  has  written  an  ingenious 
little  monograph.2  In  the  Eyrbyggia- 
Saga  is  the  description  of  a  temple 
built  by  Thorolf  Mostrarskegg,  in 
Iceland. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a 
platform  and  an  altar,  where  lay  a 
motlaus  ring  (stallahringr),  on  which 
oaths  were  taken.  This  word  mot- 
laus can  be  directly  translated  into 
English  as  meetless  (like  careless, 
thoughtless,  &c.),  and  meant  a  ring 
which  did  not  meet;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  had  a  break  in  its  circle. 

In  the  ceremonial  of  the  Lagthing, 
the  priest  carried  the  stallahmngr  on 
his  arm,  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificed  ox.  This  custom  sug- 
gests, that  the  motlaus  ring  might 
have  originated  as  the  bracelet  of  the 

1  Troyon:  Habitations  Lacustres.  PI.  11  and 
17. 

»  Forhundling  i  Videnskabs-Selakaber.  1862,  p. 
170. 
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priest,  which  was  used  as  a  sacred  ob- 
ject on  which  to  swear.  However 
this  may  be,  the  oath-rings  could  not 
always  have  been  so  used;  because 
they  are  too  large  for  bracelets,  and 
are  often  oval,  instead  of  round.  Mr. 
Holmboe  very  ingeniously  endeavors 
to  trace  this  usage  to  the  East,  espe- 
cially to  the  Persians. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  may 
be  seen  the  bas-relief  of  a  procession, 
in  which  are  three  men  who  carry 
oval  rings  very  like  the  motlaus.1 
Again,  the  low  reliefs  hewn  on  the 
rocks,  in  the  mountains,  between  Bag- 
dad and  Hamadan,  represent  royal 
personages,  who  lay  their  hands  on  a 
ring  held  by  a  figure  called  the  God 
Ormuzd.  These  rings  are  quite  round, 
and  are  decked  with  long  ribbons  or 
streamers.  Ker  Porter  interprets  the 
scene  as  the  bestowal  of  the  Cidaris, 
or  royal  diadem,  on  the  King  Arde- 
schir,  who  was  of  the  greilt  Sussanidian 
dynasty  (third  to  seventh  century). 
But  Mr.  Holmboe  objects,  that  the 
object  is  not  a  diadem  of  any  kind, 
but  a  ring  which  the  king  touches 
with  a  gesture  of  respect.  Neverthe- 
less it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  historical  description  of  such  mode 
of  swearing  among  the  Persians. 

The  common  tendency,  among  ar- 
chaeologists and  ethnologists,  to  bring 
every  thing  from  the  East,  and  to  call 
the  Orient  the  "  Cradle  of  Mankind," 
has  Ven  fostered  by  the  linguists,  who 
have  overspread  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  their  Indo-Germanic 
stock  of  languages ;  and  yet  such  a 
tendency  may  well  lead  to  error,  and 
indicates,  at  the  best,  only  a  view  of 
recent  man.  As  to  language,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  its  changes 
are  often  dependent  on  geographical 
or  political  boundaries.  Where  a 

*  Ker  Porter's  travels  ia  Georgia,  PI.  39. 


great  region  is  so  situated,  that  its 
races  have,  for  thousands  of  years, 
overrun  and  trampled  upon  one  an- 
other, the  languages  of  them  all  must 
present  features  of  likeness ;  and  the 
simple  words  for  father,  mother,  sister, 
and  the  like,  may  come  to  be  similar. 
So,  in  our  day,  we  see  the  negro 
speaking  Spanish,  French,  English 
and  Portuguese,  but  with  an  intona- 
tion which  comes  from  the  Guinea 
coast,  as  any  one  may  know  who  has 
heard  the  native  African  students  at 
the  Propaganda.  The  language  is 
the  language  of  his  servitude ;  the 
intonation  depends  on  the  structure 
of  his  vocal  chords  and  mouth,  and  that 
structure  was  made  in  the  beginning, 
and  will  continue  unaltered  to  the 
end. 

Who  were  these  Indo-Germans  who 
came  into  Europe?  Did  they  come 
to  a  land  uninhabited,  and  subdue 
the  forest  and  the  wild  beast  ?  Are 
their  records  coeval  with  the  dawn  of 
humanity  ?  By  110  means.  The 
written  record  of  man  runs  back  a 
few  thousand  years,  and  stops  short 
among  the  Egyptians  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  civilization !  The  earliest 
irruptions  of  Eastern  hordes,  of  which 
we  read,  are  mere  ph.enom.en a  of  yes- 
terday in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Deep  in  the  glacial  .drift  lie 
the  stone  hatchets  .and  .chisels  of  men 
who  perhaps  saw  the  Mastodon,  and 
felt  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period. 
Everywhere  these  dumb  relics  are 
found,  —  in  Central  Europe,  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Japan.1  What  language  did 
these  men  use  ?  Did  they  not  also 
make  irruptions,  peradventure  to- 
ivards  the  East  ?  When  such  ques- 
tions are  answered,  we  may  proceed 


1  The  arrow-heads  of  the  stone  period,  found 
on  the  field  of  Marathon,  used  to  be  considered  as 
those  shot  by  the  Persians !  — G.  FINLEY,  American 
Journal  of  Science,  September,  1870. 
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to  consider  the  Indo-Germanic  stock, 
the  Cradle  of  mankind,  and  the  irrup- 
tions of  Oriental  hordes  into  Central 
Europe.  To  speak  soberly,  they  are 
questions  beyond  our  capacity.  We 
can  only  say,  that  the  most  ancient 
human  remains,  be  they  the  skulls 
from  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  or  those 
of  the  gravel-drift  in  France,  or  those 
elongated  forms  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, are  still  distinctly  the  skulls  of 
men,  and  usually  of  men  such  as  may 
be  found  now  living.  When  we  add 
that  they  are  of  an  antiquity  which  ad- 
mits only  of  comparative  calculation, 
we  have  finished  this  unwritten  book 
of  history.  Old  Johann  Scheuzfer, 
had  he  lived  in  this  century,  might 
really  have  seen  a  "Man  witness  of 
the  Flood."  1 

In  sooth,  the  ethnological  globe  is 
upheld  by  an  elephant,  which  stands 
on  a  tortoise ;  and  the  tortoise  is 

supported    by  ?      Nevertheless, 

there  are  few  studies  more  interesting 
or  more  instructive  than  ethnology ; 
for,  though  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  unravel  the  original  strands  which 
have  been  twisted,  woven,  and  tangled 
to  make  the  web  of  European  nations, 
there  may  yet  be  recognized  such  con- 
tinuous and  similar  threads  as  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mate- 
rials. There  may  especially  be  se- 
lected two,  to  serve  as  illustrations; 
these  are  the  Germans  and  the  Celts. 
They  are  so  selected,  because  they 
are  familiar,  because  they  still  show 
a  certain  distinctness,  and  because  a 
great  deal  has  been  known  about 
them  for  these  two  thousand  years. 
The  schoolboy  learns  the  difference 
between  them  when  he  reads  his 


1  Scheuzer,  who  lived  before  paleontology  was  a 
science,  discovered  the  fossil  of  a  huge  frog  like 
reptile,  and  called  it  Homo  diluvii  Testis.  There- 
on he  posted  the  following  pious  warning:  "  O 
modern  sinner !  consider  the  fate  of  this  ancient 
sinner." 


Ca3sar  with  that  old  familiar  "  all 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts." 
Caesar  fought  against  these  Celts  and 
Germans,  saw  them  face  to  face, 
talked  with  them.  He  was  a  severe 
student  of  all  things ;  and  his  obser- 
vations are  doubtless  the  most  valu- 
able that  we  have.  Taking  things  as 
he  found  them,  and  avoiding  abstract 
questions  of  race  or  of  origin,  he  tells 
us  that  certain  tribes  called  Gallic 
were  entirely  different  from  other 
tribes  called  Germanic.1  This  differ- 
ence, which  he  so  dwells  on,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  both  were 
barbarians,  in  the  strict  sense,  and 
might  be  supposed  hardly  to  have  be- 
gun that  differentiation  which  grows 
with  the  progress  of  a  race.  Both 
were  people  of  remarkable  strength 
and  stature,  and  capable  of  enduring 
cold  and  fatigue.  Both  were  warlike, 
fierce,  and  quick  to  anger ;  neither 
possessed  any  thing  which  properly 
could  be  called  civilization.  They 
had  general  traits,  which  an  ordinary 
observer  might  class  with  those  of  the 
American  Indians;  and  they  yet 
were  as  different  from  Indians  and 
from  each  other  as  are  the  Irish  and 
Germans  of  to-day.  Ca?sar  does  not 
enter  much  into  their  physical  differ- 
ences ;  he  does  not  closely  compare 
their  hair  or  noses  or  limbs  ;  but  he 
sets  forth  certain  mental  differences 
which  ran  through  each.  The  Gauls 
were  aristocratic.  Druids  and  nobles 
held  the  power ;  all  others  were  serfs. 
Their  religion  was  a  thing  of  im- 
portance ;  but  it  was  an  emotional,  not 
a  reflective  religion  :  and,  in  its  cere- 
monial, their  cruel  nature  mingled 
savage  rites.  Polygamy  was  a  conse- 
quence of  their  aristocratic  spirit ; 
and  so  was  the  power  of  life  and 
death  which  the  man  held  over  his 

1  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13-22. 
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women  and  children ;  and  so,  too,  the 
wearing  of  ornaments  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.1  They  were  a  people  of 
parties  and  factions,  from  which 
neither  tribe  nor  village  nor  family 
was  free.  The  rudiments  of  civiliza- 
tion were  to  be  found  among  them  in 
the  working  of  iron  and  gold,  the 
building  of  ships,  the  construction  of 
towns  and  forts,  likewise  in  their  dress 
and  ornaments  and  coiffure,  from  which 
came  the  divisions,  Gallia  togata, 
braccata,  and  comata.  As  to  the 
Germans,  they  had  no  gods  save  those 
that  did  them  some  good,  —  the  sun, 
the  moon,  fire.  There  were  no  sacri- 
ficial rites,  therefore  no  priests.  What- 
ever would  make  a  man  a  good  fight- 
er or  hunter  was  worthy  ;  every  thing 
beyond  that  was  frivolous.  Sloth, 
delicacy,  ornaments,  gallantry,  were 
the  sins  unpardonable  in  youth.  No- 
body had  the  same  land  two  years 
together,  lest  he  should  turn  from  war 
to  agriculture,  or  should  seek  wealth, 
or  should  build  too  good  a  shelter 
against  cold  and  wind ;  and  for  one 
more  reason,  namely,  that  the  com- 
mon man  might  feel  he  was  as  well 
off  as  any  one. 

This  last  is  a  key  to  their  national 
character.  The  Germans  were  demo- 
crats. Their  own  rights  were  also 
the  rights  of  strangers ;  and  foreign- 
ers who  came  among  them  could 
claim  good  treatment  and  hospitality. 
The  warrior  could/  have  but  one  wife  ; 
had  he  two,  it  were  more  than  his 
share  ;  and,  further,  he  would  become 
a  debased  sensualist,  like  that  Gaul. 
Self-assertion,  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
vidual -rights,  a  sharing  of  benefits, 
such  were  the  ideas  that  vaguely 
moved  these  savages ;  and  greater' 
savages  never  were.  Half-clad  in 
pieces  of  deer-skin,  their  coarse  red 


hair  gathered  in  a  rough  knot  behind, 
with  no  ornament  or  mark  of  handi- 
craft save  their  weapons,  with  no 
food  but  the  meat  of  game,  and  the 
milk  and  cheese  of  their  domestic 
animals,  —  thus  are  they  pictured  tons 
by  Caesar  and  Tacitus.1  And  from 
these  barbarians  were  to  come  Luther 
and  Leibnitz  and  William  of  Orange. 
It  was  the  destiny  of  the  Celts  to 
retreat,  and  to  sink  down  before  their 
enemies,  yet  still  to  preserve  their 
vitality  and,  sometimes,  their  pure 
type.  Where  they  have  been  over- 
laid by  and  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  their  blood  still  shows  its 
full  percentage,  and  neither  dies  out 
nor  flo\vs  slower.  It  has  tinctured 
the  nature  of  that  most  mixed  of 
nations,  the  French,  who  even  now 
call  themselves  Gauls,  and  are  called 
(by  people  who  should  know  better) 
Celts.  In  fact,  the  only  real  Celts  of 
France  are  the  Bretons,  who  resemble 
to  an/ extraordinary  degree  the  Irish, 
and  even  the  Highlanders.  As  for 
the  rest  of  France,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
fine its  race.  The  original  Celtic 
Gauls  have  been  mixed  with  Romans 
and  with  the  Germanic  Franks  and 
Burgundians.  In  the  north-east, 
there  is  the  admixture  of  Scandina- 
vian tribes,  the  Northmen  or  the  Nor- 
mans, who  are  to-day  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  all  the  French.  They  made 
the  so-called  Norman  conquest  of 
England,  though  it  was  really  an 
additional  Scandinavian  conquest, 
following  many  others  by  the  Danes 
and  Jutlanders  and  Picts.  -Despite 
all  these  crossings,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  Celtic  nature  is  the  dominant 
nature  among  the  French.  What  is 
there  so  wonderful  as  the  transmission 
of  certain  moral  qualities  through 
thousands  of  years,  and  amid  many 


Polybiug,  lib.  ii.  2. 


1  Tacit!  German! a. 
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strange  admixtures?  If  the  word 
nation,  or  race,  or  blood,  means  any 
thing  at  all,  it  means  rather  the 
transmission  of  moral  qualities  than 
of  qualities  physical.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  Hebrews.  Although 
there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  face,  it  is 
a  variable  one,  with  blue,  black,  or 
brown  eyes  and  hair,  the  nose  aquiline 
or  thick,  and  great  variety  in  the 
form  of  the  chin  and  forehead.  The 
character  of  the  Jews  is  almost  un- 
changed. Driven  from  their  country, 
and  forced  to  take  up  new  occupa- 
tions and  habits,  savagely  persecuted 
for  centuries,  compelled  to  live  so 
wretchedly  that  their  bodies  have 
dwindled,  they,  nevertheless,  have  re- 
tained their  typical  character,  with 
its  deep  contemplation,  its  variety  and 
grasp  of  thought,  and  its  strange 
Oriental  mixture  of  the  sensuous  and 
the  ideal.  Even  its  wants  have  not 
been  supplied ;  among  them  is  the 
lack  of  true  humor,  which  is  usually 
a  conspicuous  blank  among  Jewish 
writers. 

Scarcely  less  forcible  are  the  Ger- 
manic and  Celtic  illustrations.  No- 
body can  easily  say  what  is  now  a 
Teutonic  or  a  Gallic  face  ;  but  a  stu- 
dent must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot 
distinguish  the  French  character  as  a 
whole  from  the  German  character  as 
a  whole,  or  who  cannot  trace  the 
springs  of  these  characters  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  Polybius  and  of  Mar- 
cellus.1 

As  the  mind  wanders  back  to  peri- 
ods long  past,  there  rises  an  intense 
curiosity  to  see  their  men.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  photographs  of 
the  barbaric  warriors  who  withstood 
the  Roman  legions  !  With  what  long- 
ing do  we  look  on  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Nineveh  kings,  whose  stiff  an(J 


conventional  profiles  only  torment  us, 
by  exciting  a  fruitless  wish  to  behold 
the  originals  !  When  a  portrait  bust, 
Greek  or  Roman,  stands  before  us, 
do  we  not  try  to  build  therefrom  the 
living  man,  adding  color  and  motion, 
and  the  special  carriage  and  gesture, 
which  we  conceive  belonged  to  the 
original?  In  this  statue  of  a  Dying 
Gaul,  all  these  longings  are  satisfied. 
It  is  the  very  man !  There  does  not 
live  a  sculptor  who,  with  the  model 
before  him,  could  give  us  this  figure 
over  again.  It  is  better  than  any 
photograph,  or  any  picture,  —  better 
than  any  thing,  save  the  Gaul  him- 
self. There  he  is,  with  his  oval  buck- 
ler, and  broken  war-horn,  and  the 
golden  torquis  about  his  neck  ; 
bringing  to  mind  the  description,  in 
Polybius,  of  the  Gallic  line  of  bat- 
tle:  "The  appearance  of  the  Gallic 
forces,  and  the  unusual  noise  with 
which  they  advanced  to  action,  struck 
them  with  great  amazement ;  for,  be- 
sides their  horns  and  trumpets,  the 
number  of  which  was  almost  infinite, 
the  whole  army  broke  together  into 
such  loud  and  continued  cries,  that 
the  neighboring  places  everywhere 
resounded,  and  seemed  to  join  their 
voices  with  the  shouts  and  clamor  of 
the  instruments  and  soldiers.  The 
very  looks  and  motions,  also,  of  the 
Gauls  that  stood  naked  in  the  front, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  come- 
liness and  strength,  greatly  increased 
the  terror.  In  the  foremost  ranks, 
the  combatants  were  all  adorned  with 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks  and 
hands."  l 

These  "chains  of  gold,"  which 
are  afterwards  more  exactly  called 
"bracelets  and  golden  collars/'  con- 
stituted, in  some  sort,  the  portable 
wealth,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of 


1  Amm.  Marcel.,  TV.,  12,  1;  translated  in  the 
introduction  of  Motley's  Dutch  Republic. 


1  Hampton's  Polybiua,  book  ii.  chap.  ii. 
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the  wearer.  In  the  great  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities,  at  Copenhagen, 
are  large  spiral  wires  of  native  gold, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  used 
as  money,  and,  perhaps,  were  so  used; 
but  doubtless  they  habitually  were 
worn  as  neck-ornaments,  like  similar 
precious  rings  among  the  Orientals. 
The  Parthian  kings,  as  their  coins 
show,  sometimes  wore  these  spiral 
torques.1  Gold  chains  were  used  as 
a  kind  of  money  down  to  times  com- 
paratively recent.  Sir  Walter,  who 
was  as  good  an  antiquary  as  novelist, 
describes  this  custom  in  the  passage 
where  Quentin  Durward  tells  his  un- 
cle of  the  massacre  of  his  family  by 
a  hostile  clan :  a  Untwining  his  gold 
chain  from  his  neck,  Balafre  twisted 
off,  with  his  firm  and  strong-set  teeth, 
about  four  inches  from  the  one  end 
of  it,  and  said  to  his  attendant, 
1  Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my 
gossip,  jolly  father,  Boniface,  the 
Monk  of  Saint  Martin's.  .  .  .  Tell 
my  gossip  that  my  brother  and  sister 
and  some  others  of  my  house  are  all 
dead  and  gone;  and  I  pray  him  to 
say  masses  for  their  souls,  as  far  as 
the  value  of  the  links  will  carry  him, 
and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  rnay  be 
necessary  to  free  them  from  purga- 
tory.'" Such  use  of  the  precious 
metals  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, or  of  convenience.  Gold-dust 
passed  current  by  weight  in  Califor- 
nia ;  and  a  careful  discrimination, 
often  amounting  to  several  dollars 
in  an  ounce,  was  made  between  the 
dusts  of  different  localities.  In  like 
manner,  the  Roman  tax-gatherers 
were  ordered  to  refuse  certain  na- 
tive gold  of  the  transalpine  nations, 
because  there  was  so  much  silver  in 
it.  Doubtless  the  Eeds-ringe,  already 
referred  to,  had  a  commercial  value; 


1  Visconti.  Iconographie  Grecque.    PI.  L.,  Figs. 
21,  22,  23. 


and  the  curious  pieces  of  thin  metal 
stamped,  which  are  called  bractea- 
tites,  seem  to  have  served  indiffer- 
ently as  ornaments  and  as  money.1 

The  buckler  and  great  war-horn  of 
the  Dying  Gaul  are  of  a  simple  make. 
The  former  is  somewhat  less  than  four 
feet  long,  flat,  oval,  with  a  boss  or 
convexity  at  the  centre,  and  a  raised 
border ;  the  latter  describes  one  wide 
curve,  and  is  without  ornament.  Only 
the  sword  seems  out  of  place,  and 
does  not  match  its  surroundings.  It 
is  a  short  cut-and-thrust  weapon,  with 
an  ornamented  handle,  and  a  lion's 
head  for  a  pommel.  Polybius  ex- 
pressty  notes,  that  the  Gallic  sword 
was  fit  only  to  cut  with,  and  was  of 
so  soft  a  metal  that  it  had  to  be 
straightened  after  a  strong  blow. 
That  these  swords  were  of  bronze 
is  unlikely.  The  unknown  people 
of  the  so-called  Bronze  period,  in 
Europe,  were  no  barbarians,  but  ex- 
cellent workers  in  the  alloyed  metals. 
Their  swords  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers,  especially  in  Scandinavia ; 
and  the  invariable  diminutive  size 
of  the  hilts  proves  that  these  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  "Lakers,"  had 
very  small  hands.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  they  came  from  the 
East  —  Toujours  perdrix.  The  Celts 
had  very  large  hands ;  and  they,  too, 
came  from  the  East. 

Amid  these  ethnological  puzzles, 
does  the  countenance  of  the  Dying 
Gaul  give  any  clew  ?  It  is  hard  to 
see  the  full  face,  because  it  is  cast 
down;  and  hard  to  judge  of  its  true 
expression,  because  the  sculptor,  with 
a  miraculous  fidelity,  has  given  to 
the  lips  and  cheeks  a  slightly  swol- 
len look,  induced  by  the  position,  and 


1  See  the  Atlas,  published  by  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen.  Compare 
the  North-American  Review  on  the  currency. 
July,  1870.  An  article  by  Mr .  Hodgskin. 
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by   the    approach   of    death.1       The  may  well  be  studied  among  the  Irish, 
countenance    is   well    marked;    it   is  some  of   whom  have  the  coarse  fea- 
easy   enough,    at    any    rate,    to    say  tures  and  wild  look  attributed  to  the 
what    it    is   not.     It    is   not    Semitic  Celts ;  while  others  are  not  to  be  dis- 
nor  Egyptian ;   still  less,  if  possible,  tinguished  from  the  so-called  Saxon 
Mongolian  or  Negro.     It  has  no  like-  race,  as  seen  among  the  English  and 
ness  to  the  Romans  proper,  nor  the  the  lowland  Scotch. 
Greeks,    so   far    as    we   know    them.         Whatever   doubt   may   hang   over 
The   observer,  who    has    been   accus-  the  precise  history  and  race  of  the 
tomed   to  associate   certain  forms  of  Dying  Gaul,   we,   at  any  rate,  may 
face  with  particular  accessories,  will  say,   on   the   plain    authority  of  our 
say  that  this  man  could  not  have  had  own    eyesight,    that    it    is    the    por- 
black  hair.      Light   hair  he  had,  or  trait,   two  thousand  years  old,  of   a 
red,    with    fierce    blue    eyes,    and    a  man    whose   like    may  still   be   seen 
small,  sandy  moustache ;   for  he  is  a  among    certain    nations    of    Europe, 
young  man,  and  his  beard  has   not  Then  comes  the  question,  Can  such 
got    its    strength.       There    are    two  men  be  found  also  in  High  Asia, — 
races    among   whose    peasantry  such  that  cradle  of  mankind?     Col.  Ham- 
faces    might   to-day  be  found, — the  ilton  Smith,  and  many  other  ethnol- 
light-haired   Irish    and   the    Swedes,  ogists,  would  say  "Yes,"  and  would 
If,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  statue  show  portraits  of  Kaufirs,  and  what 
made  part  of  a  pediment  series,  put  not,  as  the    typical    stock.      But,  if 
up    by   King   Attalus   of   Pergamos  such    Kaufirs    walked     the    streets, 
(B.  C.  239),  in  commemoration  of  his  dressed  in  European  clothing,  every- 
victories   over   the    Gauls,    then    the  body   would   turn   to  stare  at  them, 
model     belonged,     perhaps,     to     the  Our  Gaul,  in  a  laborer's  garb,  might 
tribes  north  of   the  ^Egean  Sea  and  work  all  day  with  pick  and  shovel, 
the    Bosphorus,    which,   very   likely,  and  nobody  would   remark  him,  ex- 
were  kindred  to  those  against  which  cept  to  note  his  comeliness.     Means 
Manlius  Torquatus  fought  when  he  for    comparing    the    races   of    High 
slew  his  gigantic  foe.     The  so-called'  Asia    are  not  wanting.      The  broth- 
Gauls  of   that    region   are   supposed,  ers     Schlagintweit     took    masks     in 
by  ethnologists,   to  have   come  from  plaster  from    the   faces  of   the  typi- 
the  Baltic  country,  —  the  seat  of  the  cal  men  of  that  region.1      Their  fea- 
Scandinavian   peoples.       Gauls   were  tures    are    not   strange ;    the    trained 
not,    of    necessity,    pure    Celts  ;    in-  eye    readily   distinguishes    those    of 
deed,   it  is  pretty  well   known,  that  the    Negroid,    the    Mongolian,    and 
whole    tribes  of    them,   and   notably  the   Semitic  stocks.     But  where  are 
the   Boii,  Volsci   and  Belgae,2     were  the    German,    or    French,    or    Irish 
mixed   with    Germanic    blood;    and  faces?      They   are   not   there.      One 
it  may  be    that   the    barbarian  who  only,  that  of  a  Rajpoot,  might  pass 
served  as  model  for  our  statue  was  for  a  German,  or,  perhaps,  rather  for 
of    such    a   tribe.     Similar   mixtures  a  Pole.     Be  the  exception  as  it  may, 

there  is  not  a  trace  of  Celtic  linea- 

i  In  the  Boston  Athenaeum  may  be  eeen  a  cast,  nients   anywhere   among  them.       This 

-a  good  one,  except  that  the  modeller,  in  scrap-  .  ,       /?  „ 

Ing  down  the  mould-lines,  has  gone  too  far,  and  1S   a   Comparison  valuable,  as  far  as   it 
weakened  the  face. 

1  Smith.     Natural  History  of  the  Human  Spe-         i  A  hundred  of  these  masks  may  be  seen  in  the 

cies,  p.  432.  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Cambridge. 
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goes,  —  a  comparison  of  plastic  copies  other  words,  the  tendency  which  cer- 
with  living  beings  familiar  to  us  in  tain  types  have  to  reproduce  them- 
our  daily  life.  selves,  and  to  throw  off  foreign  ad- 
The  question  of  the  origin  and  de-  mixtures.  On  the  monuments  of 
scent  of  the  human  race  is,  like  the  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  are  por- 
philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  traits  of  races  of  men  and  of  do- 
and  like  all  science,  a  question  of  the  mesticated  animals  like  those  that 
"  conditioned,"  —  a  question  that  is  so  now  inhabit  the  earth.  If  Darwin- 
limited  by  complications  and  by  lack  ism  were  true,  these  races  would  have 
of  information  that  it  never  can  be  changed;  and  changed  they  would 
fully  answered.  There  is  one  part  of  be,  were  there  not  a  fore-ordained 
it,  however,  in  which  much  progress  type  to  which  they  spring  back, 
is  possible,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  whenever  deflected  by  artificial  con- 
of  blood  to  work  itself  clear  /  or,  in  ditions  or  by  crossing. 


FOBMS. 

BY   EMILY   ELLSWORTH   FORD. 

FORMS  are  the  hedges  of  our  social  life, 

To  shut  out  trampers,  be  they  man  or  beast ; 

Their  value  two-fold,  beauty  not  the  least : 

With  shelter,  highest  courtesy  is  rife, 

As  glittering  shield,  amid  the  battle-strife, 

Shaped  for  tough  use,  can  bravely  please  the  eye. 

Hedges  exclude  no  sight  of  lovely  sky, 

Nor  to  the  landscape  interpose  a  screen; 

They  melt  into  the  meadow,  orchard,  hardly  seen, 

Save  for  a  slender  line  of  winding  green, 

That  marks  of  each  the  fitting  boundary. 

A  friendly  refuge  they  for  birdling's  leaf-hid  nest. 

They  teem  with  blossoms  for  the  welcome  guest : 

So  forms  protect  our  sacred  homes  and  heart, 

Yet  offer  flowers  of  courtesy  to  those 

Who  stay  not  with  us  underneath  the  rose, 

But  mere  saluters  in  the  morning's  mart 

Or  dwellers  in  an  outside  life,  from  ours  apart. 

Our  limits  thus,  they  plainly  can  define 

Which  ground  each  fairly  claims  as  mine  or  thine ; 

But  interdict  no  beauty,  and  offer  no  pretence, 

Graceful  necessities,  society's  defence, 

Standing  in  dignity,  to  stay  impertinence. 


(Examiner* 


IN  all  countries,  there  are  times  when  the  pamphlet  assumes  an  im- 
portance which  the  more  stately  book,  more  heavy  indeed,  cannot 
claim.  Some  of  the  governments  of  the  Continent,  in  the  days  of  re- 
pression, thought  it  wise  to  establish  a  censorship  on  pamphlets ;  while 
they  trusted  that  books  containing  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
pages  would  sink  of  their  own  dead  weight  beneath  the  current  of  the 
opinion  of  the  day.  With  us,  at  this  moment,  it  is  probable  that  more 
pamphlets  are  published  than  ever  before  ;  but  they  scarcely  seek,  they 
certainly  do  not  obtain,  any  large  effect  on  the  wider  public  opinion. 
The  pamphlet  is  rather  the  weapon  or  the  tool  of  the  specialist,  or  the 
organ  of  a  somewhat  contracted  locality. 

The  daily  press  offers  a  circulation  so  tempting,  effects  so  imme- 
diate, and  a  complete  publication  so  prompt,  at  an  expense  so  incon- 
siderable, that  some  of  the  most  carefully  studied,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  literary  work  of  the  time,  which,  in  other  days, 
would  have  been  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  is  thrown  upon 
the  world  in  the  long-crowded  column  of  minion  and  nonpareil,  to  take 
its  chances  by  the  side  of  billiard  championships,  or  Erie  battles,  for 
consideration  or  study.  A  great  publicist,  or  a  great  philosopher, 
delivers  an  address  before  a  selected  or  a  general  audience.  He  may 
reserve  its  publication  for  a  month  ;  may  read  his  proofs  and  revises  ; 
and,  after  the  month,  see  an  elegant  edition  of  a  few  hundred  copies, 
in  the  glory  of  careful  proof-reading,  accurate  registry,  hot  press,  and 
neat  binding, —  an  edition  which  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  paying 
for  and  giving  away ;  and  which,  to  say  sooth,  nobody  but  some  faith- 
ful mother,  sister,  or  other  unemployed  admirer,  will  read.  The  other 
alternative  is  offered  by  the  daily  press.  As  the  publicist  or  philoso- 
pher steps  from  his  platform,  heated  and  excited  by  his  address,  the 
president  of  the  day  presents  to  him  his  friend  the  reporter  for  uThe 
Republican,"  "The  Tribune,"  or  "The  United  States  Gazette,"  who 
says  he  will  be  glad  to  take  the  manuscript ;  will  send  him  slip  proofs, 
which  he  can  glance  over  between  the  courses  of  his  dinner :  and,  the 
next  morning,  the  whole  will  be  before  the  world.  "  The  Associated 
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Press  "  will  even  send  a  digest  of  the  address  to  Petalume,  to  Sceattle, 
and,  possibly,  to  Moscow. 

If  the  publicist  be  a  sensible  publicist,  and  if  the  philosopher  be  not 
a  fool,  they  accept ;  and,  the  next  day,  all  intelligent  young  persons 
are  able  to  read  the  address,  at  the  time  when  all  other  persons  are 
talking  of  it ;  and  all  intelligent  persons  past  forty-five,  who  have 
obtained  spectacles  or  other  helps  to  read,  can  do  the  same.  Other 
persons  say,  they  will  lay  the  paper  by,  and  read  it  at  a  more  convenient 
season ;  and  the  kitchen  fire  is  kindled  with  it  the  next  morning. 
For  all  that,  the  address  obtains  a  very  wide  circulation. 

To  this  system,  pre-eminently  democratic,  the  only  drawback  is,  that 
the  address  in  question  does  not  live  in  literature.  It  cannot  be  found 
for  reference.  Instead  of  being  a  god  Terminus, —  a  point  of  departure, 
ready  for  reference  by  after  students,  —  it  is  a  red-hot  meteorite, 
brilliant  while  it  lasts,  even  illuminating  the  path  of  the  lost  traveller 
for  a  moment.  But  where  did  it  fall  ?  In  the  barathrum  of  old  news- 
paper files,  it  is  lost. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  quarterly  or  annual  publication, 
like  Almon's  "  Remembrancer,"  so  dear  to  historians,  might  gather  up, 
and,  above  all,  index,  the  substantial  work  of  the  best  men,  which 
now  lives  and  dies  only  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals,  —  whose 
circulation  is  infinite,  but  which  have  not  attained  as  yet  to  the  dig- 
nity of  embalmment. 

In  the  last  six  months,  we  have  had  Dr.  Holmes's  address  before  the 
Cambridge  Phi  Beta,  published  in  this  meteorite  form,  and  only  so. 
It  is  a  paper  of  great  importance  in  the  central  discussion  of  mod- 
ern philosophy.  Whether  life  gives  direction  to  the  movements 
and  methods  of  material  things,  or  whether  matter,  governed  by  un- 
conscious law,  evolves  life  among  other  phenomena,  this  is  the  ques- 
tion around  which  all  the  physical  observations,  and  all  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  our  time,  are  arrayed.  The  eager  declarations  of 
the  spiritual  philosophers  have  their  worth,  and  well  deserve  con- 
sideration ;  but  when  an  accomplished  anatomist,  like  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  has,  till  now,  declined  to  enter  into  the  controversies,  pronounces 
his  word  in  this  great  discussion,  that  word  has  a  value  such  as  can 
hardly  be  claimed  for  men  who  have  not  personally  studied  the  physi- 
cal phenomena. 

Another  of  these  addresses,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  must  take 
its  chance  for  preservation  in  the  scrap-books  made  from  newspaper 
clippings,  is  Mr.  Hughes's,  which  we  have  alluded  to  elsewhere,  on 
the  relations  between  England  and  America.  The  question  involved 
there  is  a  question  much  more  of  feeling  than  of  diplomacy.  It  is  a 
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pity  that  Mr.  Fish  and  Lord  Granville  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
sympathetic  feeling  between  speaker  and  hearer  in  the  assembly,  when 
this  address  was  delivered.  There  was  almost  a  tacit  pledge  of  mu- 
tual good  understanding  for  the  future  between  them  and  him. 

It  is  understood  that  his  address  before  the  working-men  of  New 
York  will  be  printed  in  a  permanent  form.  It  contains  the  best  di- 
gested account  we  have  yet  had  of  the  benefit  and  success  of  the  co- 
operative system.  We  have  done  our  best,  already,  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  this  system,  in  "  The  Record  of  Progress;"  and  we  now 
have  Mr.  Hughes's  further  explanations  of  it  in  practice,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  again. 

Here  are  three  instances  of  publications  of  permanent  value,  and  of 
the  most  essential  interest,  which,  thus  far,  have  appeared  on  no  book 
catalogue,  which  enter  into  no  lists  of  books  for  book-clubs,  and 
of  two  of  which  there  is  now  little  hope  that  they  will  ever  be 
registered  in  the  historical  calendar  of  the  literature  of  our  day. 


SOPHOCLES'    GREEK   LEXICON. 

IT  is  several  years  since,  in  the 
form  of  a  volume  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Prof.  Sophocles  pub- 
lished his  dictionary  of  the  later 
Greek.  Scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  immediately  apprehended  the 
value  of  the  book.  To  the  body  of 
theologians  daily  increasing  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  daily  diminishing  in 
America,  who  take  profound  interest 
in  patristic  studies,  such  careful  work, 
from  a  hand  so  competent,  was  indeed 
a  God-send.  The  welcome  given  to 
the  volume,  if  not  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers,  was  heartfelt  and  pro- 
found. Prof.  Sophocles,  meanwhile, 
who  knows  no  rest  in  his  studies,  has 
worked  steadily  on  the  lexicon,  and 
now  publishes  it  in  an  enlarged  revis- 
ion,1 with  a  series  of  authorities  and 

1  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan  tine 
Periods  (from  B  C.,  146,  to  A.D.  1100).  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.  Boston.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1870. 


references,  which  give  it  additional 
value  for  the  study  of  the  better  half 
of  the  literature  of  the  world  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 

There  is  many  a  scholar,  accom- 
plished in  the  older  fashion,  who.  in 
the  drill  of  academy  and  college,  has 
learned  to  discriminate  between  what 
the  books  call  Attic  dialects  and  Ionic 
and  ,<3Golian,  who  would  yet  be  terribly 
at  loss  if  you  asked  him  what  Greek 
was,  unstayed  by  Attic,  unadorned 
by  Ionic,  unstained  by  the  .ZEolian. 
How  did  there  happen  to  be  a  Greek 
literature  and  a  Greek  language  on 
which  the  critical  schoolmaster  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  paste  patches 
of  Attic,  ^Eolic,  and  Ionic  as  a 
beauty  of  the  eighteenth  pasted  court- 
plaster  patches  upon  the  pink  and 
white  of  her  cheek  and  shoulder  ? 
To  the  questions  of  this  class,  espe- 
cially curious  when  we  deal  with  a 
language  which,  as  a  living  language 
in  literature,  lasted  from  Hesiod's 
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time  to  the  Emperor  Alexius,  Prof. 
Sophocles'  careful  disquisition  affords 
almost  the  only  answer  in  our  lan- 
guage, and,  to  our  belief,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  in 
any.  This  question  fairly  grappled 
with,  he  is  led,  of  course,  to  the  kin- 
dred questions,  What  was  the  spoken 
language  of  Greece,  in  its  several 
provinces,  at  the  several  periods  of  its 
history  ?  and  how  did  that  spoken 
language  dissolve  itself,  and  become 
the  Romaic  of  to-day  ?  To  these 
questions,  some  of  the  Germans  have 
rendered  precisely  the  wrong  answer. 
Just  as  a  celebrated  geologist  of  New 
England  once  set  to  work  to  prove 
that  all  her  granites  and  gneisses  and 
traps  underlying  her  soil  were  but 
the  condensed  and  conglomerated  soil 
of  her  past  ages,  —  a  sort  of  harder 
pan  beneath  the  hard  pan  of  to-day,  — 
some  of  the  German  critics  undertook 
to  show  that  the  Romaic  of  to-day 
was  the  conversational  language  of 
the  Greek  peasantry  in  all  time; 
that  the  language  of  Herodotus  and 
Pericles  was  only  a  sort  of  court 
euphemism  or  improvement  on  the 
local  dialects,  manufactured,  it  may 
be  supposed,  to  order,  by  the  ele- 
gants of  Athens,  of  Smyrna,  and  of 
Sybaris.  But  the  truth  is  exactly  the 
reverse ;  as  the  soils  of  New  England 
are  in  reality  made  from  the  decom- 
position of  what  we  call,  well  enough, 
her  primeval  rocks,  so  the  modern 
Greek  of  conversation  is,  in  truth, 
the  result  of  the  abrasion  and  decay 
which  a  thousand  or  two  years  have 
wrought  on  the  rugged  elements 
(thank  God,  indestructible !)  of  the 
original  Greek  language.  Classical 
students  and  modern  travellers  in  the 
East  will  read  with  interest  what 
Prof.  Sophocles  says  on  the  changes 
thus  wrought  in  Greek  conversation. 
We  copy  a  few  passages  from  his 


introductory   essay,    which   illustrate 
this  subject,  — 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  learn- 
ing was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  and  a  good 
scholar  was  so  rare  a  phenomenon,  that 
his  literary  attainments  were  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  proficiency  in 
magic.  Thus  it  was  believed  by  the  su- 
perstitious, that  Photius  had  received  les- 
sons in  the  black  art  from  a  Jewish  sorcerer 
[Theoph.  Cont.,  670].  The  language  lost 
much  of  its  original  character  by  the  preva- 
lence of  ignorance  and  the  intermixture  of 
foreign  elements.  The  grammatical  inflec- 
tions were,  for  the  most  part,  Attic  ;  but 
hosts  of  new  words  and  phrases  were  daily 
coming  into  use,  to  say  nothing  of  new 
meanings  given  to  ancient  words. 

"  Imbecility,  pedantry,  childishness, 
and  self-conceit  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  last  epoch  of  the  Byzantine  period. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  ancient  lan- 
guage was  an  obsolete  language ;  that  is, 
it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the  masses. 
Those,  however,  who  made  any  pretensions 
to  education,  affected  to  write  according 
to  the  '  grammatical  rules  of  classical 
Greek,  the  spoken  dialect  being,  in  their 
judgment,  unfit  for  elaborate  composition  ; 
but  they  did  not  aim  at  any  thing  higher 
than  an  imitation  of  the  earliest  imitators. 
They  were  enraptured  with  the  turgid 
style  of  the  rhetoricians  of  the  first  five 
or  six  centuries  of  our  era,  and  with  the 
verses  of  such  poets  as  Oppian. 

"  The  popular  dialect  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Romaic  or  modern  Greek  of  the  present 
day,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
the  early  modern  Greek.  The  learned  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  vulgar  dialect,  the  com- 
mon dialect,  the  common  language  of  the 
Romans.  The  last  of  these  expressions 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that,  during  the 
Byzantine  period,  the  Greeks  called  them- 
selves Romans,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked. 

"  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century  downward, 
the  Greeks  had,  in  a  manner,  two  lan- 
guages ;  namely,  the  traditional  language 
of  the  many  (modern  Greek),  and  the 
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written  language  of  scholars  (scholastic 
Greek).  The  latter  was  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  to  be  excellent  Attic  ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  was  little  else  than  a  lifeless 
mass  of  far-fetched  words  and  expressions. 
Theodorus  Ptochoprodromus,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  in  both  these  languages.  His  pop- 
ular verses,  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus,  are  regarded  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  modern  Greek, 
properly  so  called." 

Among  all  the  providential  prepa- 
rations for  the  spread  of  Christianity 
which  we  can  trace  in  our  present 
knowledge  of  history,  there  is  none 
more  striking  than  the  conquest  of 
Western  Asia  and  North-eastern 
Africa  by  Alexander,  —  a  conquest 
which  threw  open  to  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language  those  regions  around 
which  the  commerce  of  the  old  world 
centred,  of  which  the  very  heart  was 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Thanks  to 
this  conquest,  the  Greek  language  be- 
came, from  the  beginning,  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Christianity.  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  try  to  say 
how  much  it  has  owed  in  its  propaga- 
tion and  in  its  practical  influence  to 
the  use  of  an  instrument  at  once  so 
flexible,  so  strong,  so  philosophical, 
and  so  delicate.  The  careful  scholar, 
—  and,  thank  God  !  there  are  a  few 
such  left,  —  who  really  wishes  to  trace 
out  the  development  of  Christian  learn- 
ing in  its  various  appeals  to  the  world 
by  the  medium  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  will  take  fresh  courage 
for  his  endeavors,  as  he  avails  himself 
of  the  ripe  labors  of  Prof.  Sophocles. 

His  pretty  motto,  from  some  Greek 
epigram,  embodies,  in  a  word,  all  that 
we  need  say  of  the  study  to  which 
the  volume  is  given,  — 

t(  Would  you  drink  the  wine,  drink 
to  the  bottom." 

....  iireid^  xal  rbv  olvov  fjl-iavf 
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A  CENTURY  or  more  of  diligent 
microscopic  and  unwearied  labor, 
building  on  the  foundations  of  earlier 
learning,  has  produced  the  results  of 
modern  criticism  which  we  find  in  the 
great  biblical  cyclopaedias  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  postulate  with  which 
these  labors  were  started,  —  that,  if 
we  can  only  be  sure  of  the  right  text 
and  meaning,  we  have  literally  the 
direct  and  authentic  message  of  God 
to  man,  —  was  enough  to  justify  all 
the  toil,  and  more,  that  has  been 
spent  upon  it.  It  seems  as  if  this 
restless  modern  erudition  can  hardly 
have  left  anything  of  consequence  for 
later  gleaners ;  and  the  general  pub- 
lic is  now  well  able  to  get  all  the  ma- 
terial that  is  ever  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures. 

We  may  take  a  compilation  like 
this  for  a  type  of  clean  and  thorough 
work,  exhausting  the  capabilities  of 
research  in  its  own  department.  In 
this  light,  it  has  a  particular  interest 
for  scholars,  whatever  becomes  of  the 
postulate  with  which  it  set  out.  Here 
is  one  department,  —  long  recognized 
by  the  title  "  sacred,"  to  mark  it  off 
from  what  is  pagan  and  profane,  — 
upon  which  critical  erudition  has  done 
its  best.  The  scholar  may  speak  of  its 
subject  as  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
the  body  of  Hebrew  or  early  Christian 
literature,  mostly  lost.  The  specu- 
lative student  of  "  Religion  as  a  sci- 
ence "  may  think  of  it  as  only  one  of 
the  many  "  Bibles  "  of  different  races 
and  tongues;  but  either  of  them 
will  be  grateful  to  the  toil  and  skill 
that  have  been  spent  to  sift  its  evi- 

*  American  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Revised  and  edited  by 
Professor  II.  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Harvard  University.  New  York :  Kurd  &  Hough- 
ton. 
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dence,  and  collate  its  texts,  and  fix  its 
interpretation,  with  a  thoroughness 
of  which  there  is  no  other  example. 
Homer  and  Herodotus  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  expounded  by  that  minutely 
critical  and  exhaustive  investigation 
which  had  been  trained  in  the  work 
of  explaining  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  That  curious  romance 
of  modern  erudition,  —  we  mean  not 
in  the  sense  of  falsehood,  but  of 
chivalrous  adventure,  —  of  which  we 
get  glimpses  in  Max  Miiller's  "Chips," 
would,  we  suppose,  have  never  been 
heard  of  but  for  that  immense  theologi- 
cal impulse  which  explored  the  ways, 
and  invented  the  methods,  of  critical 
scholarship.  If  the  tide  of  passion- 
ate faith  and  convictions,  which  has 
lifted  scholars  to  the  level  of  this 
work,  should  ebb  away,  it  will  leave 
a  sort  of  high-water  mark  in  results 
such  as  these  compilers  have  gath- 
ered; and  it  will  leave,  too,  a  habit 
of  diligent  exploration,  and  a  standard 
of  accurate  finish,  which  must  be  felt 
in  every  line  of  scholarship. 

It  is  especially  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  that  have  been 
fruitful  in  registering  these  results. 
The  bulky,  but  almost  purely  popu- 
lar, work  of  Calmet  was  the  best  au- 
thority within  easy  reach  for  the  gen- 
eration immediately  before  our  own ; 
and  the  change  in  method  began 
very  rapidly  to  accumulate  and  register 
its  results.  The  later  editions  of 
Winer  have  almost  the  value  of  an  in- 
dependent work,  as  compared  with 
the  first.  And  from  the  great  stores 
of  Germany,  of  which  Winer,  Her- 
zog,  and  others  have  prepared  the 
catalogue  raisonnee,  the  bulk  of  the 
best  English  compilations  has  been 
drawn.1  Among  several  of  almost 

1  A  list  of  a  few  of  these,  briefly  characterized, 
will  be  found  in  The  Christian  Examiner  for  Janu- 
ary, 1868. 


equal  pretensions,  that  of  Dr.  Smith 
has  been  selected  for  editorship  and 
republication  here,  "  as  unquestionably 
superior  to  any  similar  lexicon  in  our 
language.'7  We  do  not  question  this 
judgment,  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  verify ;  and  the  American  editors 
have  given  it  the  increased  value  of 
their  own  careful  revision,  their  very 
considerable  additions  of  detail,  and 
their  most  accurate  conducting  of  it 
through  the  press.  So  that  the  stu- 
dent, the  teacher,  the  librarian,  the 
purchaser  of  books,  has  in  this  pub- 
lication every  guarantee  that  could  be 
given  of  the  completeness  and  au- 
thenticity of  its  summary  of  the  best 
fruits  of  a  century  of  biblical  scholar- 
ship. 

We  speak  of  the  work  thus,  as 
general  students  and  critics,  because 
it  would  be  ridiculous  and  futile  for 
a  mere  reviewer  to  affect  to  criti- 
cise. We  take  the  book  thankfully 
as  it  is,  and  humbly  accept  the  in- 
formation which  it  gives  so  lavishly. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  dissent  from 
opinions  it  defends,  or  to  reserve 
our  own  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
a  good  deal  of  its  information ;  but 
we  do  it  always  with  perfect  respect. 
Authors,  and  even  editors,  have  a 
right  to  their  opinions  as  well  as  re- 
viewers, their  main  duty  being  to 
keep  the  line  clear  between  their 
opinions  and  their  facts ;  and,  that 
that  they  have  done  this,  the  names 
of  the  two  American  scholars  appear- 
ing together  on  the  title-page  is  the 
best  assurance.  For  criticisms  more 
in  detail  upon  various  features  of  the 
work,  we  refer  our  readers  to  notices 
in  "The  Christian  Examiner"  of 
January,  1861,  and  March,  1864. 
Our  present  purpose  is,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  completion  of  this 
long  labor,  and  to  give  a  slight  notion 
of  its  plan  and  extent.  It  consists 
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of  about  four  thousand  closely-printed  That  "  the   pen    is    mightier  than 

double-columned  pages,  with  illustra-  the  sword"  in  the  hand   of  the  lib- 

tions  quite  numerous,  —  most  of  them  erator  of  Italy  we  do  not  think  any- 

woodcuts,    but   including   some   very  one  will    say   after  reading    his  his- 

interesting   lithograph   fac-similes  of  torico-political  romance,   "Clelia;    or, 

manuscripts,   &c. ;    its    vocabulary  is  The   Rule    of    the   Monk." 1      In    a 

very  full,  appearing  to  include  every  short  preface,  the  General  gives    the 

proper  name  or  common  noun  in  the  motives  which  have  induced  him  to 

Bible,  of  which  any  information  can  write: — 1.  The  "'sacred  duty"  of  re- 

possibly  be  gathered;  its  articles  in-  minding  Italy  of  the  brave  who  have 

elude    many    which     are     extended  fallen  for  her.     2.  To  speak  with  the 

treatises    of    themselves,  —  that    on  young    men    of  Italy  of  their  deeds 

"versions,"    for     example,    covering  accomplished,  and  of  those  yet  to  be 

about  seventy-five  pages ;  while  fonts  done,    under   the    conviction    of    the 

of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  have  baseness  and  treason  of  the  priestly 

been  largely  used  to  bring  the  need-  government.      3.    To   make    a   little 

ful  critical  evidence  before  the  eye.  money. 

The  classical  scholar  will  find  in  the  Frankly  acknowledging  himself 
long  and  curious  article  on  the  "  Vul-  tired  of  the  realities  of  life,  the  Gen- 
gate"  perhaps  the  most  interesting  eral  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  has 
example  of  the  careful  workmanship  thought  it  best,  with  these  objects  in 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  topo-  view,  to  adopt  the  style  of  a  "his- 
graphical  or  geographical  chapters,  torical  romance."  As  to  the  histori- 
such  as  those  on  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  cal  part,  he  thinks  himself  compe- 
Egypt,  are  full  and  instructive  chap-  tent ;  the  romance  which  he  considers 
ters  of  information,  of  interest  alike  necessary  to  amuse  his  readers  he 
to  everybody.  We  congratulate  our  leaves  to  its  fate,  mindful  of  the 
readers,  especially  those  very  many  Italian  saying,  "Far  niente  che  far 
of  them  who  are  students  of  theology  male"  The  story,  which  is  a  small 
or  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  book,  is  soon  told.  Clelia, 
opportunity  they  now  have  of  obtain-  the  daughter  of  Manlio,  a  sculptor 
ing  this  most  serviceable  work  com-  of  Rome,  has  excited  by  her  beauty 
plete.  the  lust  of  Cardinal  Procopio,  "fac- 

totum  and  favorite  of  His  Holiness," 

as  we  are  parenthetically  told.     The 

PA^TRATDT^  «rn?TTA  »  cardinal  procures  the  arrest  of  Man- 

LjAKliSALUl  o        L/LibLlA.  v                     r  i            i                         i 

no  on  a  false   charge,  and  attempts, 

WHEN  one  so  celebrated  as  Gen.  first  by  gallantry  and  then  by  force, 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  enters  the  field  to  seduce  Clelia  when  she  comes  to 
of  letters  as  an  author,  he  is  sure  of  his  palace,  petitioning  for  her  fa- 
readers,  whether  his  book  be  good  or  ther's  release.  She  is  rescued  from 
bad  ;  for  it  is  a  very  common  opinion,  the  holy  man's  clutches  by  Atilio,  her 
however  incorrect  it  may  be,  that  a  lover,  a  "liberal,"  who,  with  Muzio 
great  man  ought  to  write  a  great  and  Silvio,  his  friends,  also  "liberals," 
book,  and  people  always  feel  disap-  unceremoniously  hang,  out  of  the  pal- 
pointed  When  -their  heroes  of  the  i  Clelia,  ovvero,  II  Governo  Del  Monaco.  (Ro- 

field  or  of  the  forum  do  themselves  ma>  ^el  Secol°  XTX.)   Roman zo  storico-Poiitl  -o. 

no  credit  with  the  pen.  w  «»».  e^baim.  »«dn  fed**! :  HII» 
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ace  window,  the  cardinal  and  two  of 
his  minions  concerned  in  the  fiendish 
attempt.  These  three  friends,  with 
the  aid  of  a  band  of  "liberals  "  or  con- 
jurati,  to  which  they  secretly  belong, 
also  rescue  Manlio  from  prison.  Af- 
ter these  feats,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  flee  from 
Koine,  which  Manlio  and  his  family 
do  by  the  assistance  of  Julia,  a  rich 
and  lovely  English  girl,  who  lives  in 
Koine  as  an  amateur  artist,  and  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  sculptor.  Atilio's 
friend,  Muzio,  is  wildly  in  love  with 
Julia,  although  he  is  nothing  but  a 
beggar  and  a  model  by  profession, 
having  been  robbed  in  the  cradle  of 
his  large  heritage,  by  a  priest,  who 
frightened  his  dying  mother  into  giv- 
ing her  all  to  the  Church,  and  then 
hastened  her  death  by  poison.  As 
might  be  supposed,  Muzio  has  a 
strong  antipathy  to  priests,  —  a  trait 
observable  in  most  of  the  characters 
in  the  book.  He  is,  like  Atilio,  a 
leader  of  the  conjurati,  or  conspira- 
tors for  the  freedom  of  Kome,  who 
hold  midnight  meetings  in  the  Coli- 
seum, under  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  in  other  picturesque  places,  to 
swear  vengeance  on  the  priests.  The 
fugitives  divide  after  leaving  Kome, 
and  Julia  takes  Manlio  and  one  or 
two  others  on  board  her  yacht.  Set- 
ting sail  from  Porto  d'Anzio,  they  are 
nearly  lost  in  a  storm,  but  at  last  ar- 
rive at  an  island,  —  which  the  read- 
er at  once  recognizes  as  Caprera,  — 
and  have  an  interview  with  Garibaldi, 
who  appears  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  "the  recluse,"  and  delivers  him- 
self of  numerous  opinions  on  matters 
and  things  in  general,  all  very  cor- 
rect, but  rather  prosy.  Clelia,  with 
her  mother  Silvia,  is  taken  by 
Orazio,  a  friend,  and  sort  of  brigand, 
one  of  the  conjurati,  to  his  strong- 
hold, —  a  castle  near  the  coast,  where 


he  lives  with  his  angelic  bride, 
Irene,  daughter  of  a  Koman  prince, 
who  forsook  rank  and  wealth  to  fol- 
low him.  While  they  are  in  the 
castle,  it  is  attacked  by  the  papal 
troops,  led  by  Prince  T.,  brother  of 
Irene ;  but  the  attack  is  repulsed  by 
the  timely  aid  of  Atilio  arid  Muzio, 
who,  as  usual,  turn  up  just  when  they 
are  wanted,  with  a  band  of  followers, 
and  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
much  to  his  discomfort. 

Atilio,  entering  the  castle  after  the 
fight,  finds  Clelia,  and  they  get  married 
forthwith.  After  this,  the  story  is 
made  up  of  scenes  here  and  there  in 
the  lives  of  these  characters. 

Atilio,  Muzio,  and  Silvio  appear  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  "papalini"  at 
Viterbo,  and  distinguish  themselves, 
though  they  have  to  retreat.  They 
turn  up  again  in  Venice  with  Gen. 
Garibaldi,  when  he  was  there  con- 
gratulating the  Venetians  on  their 
freedom  from  Austrian  rule,  and  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  the  papal  spies 
on  the  life  of  Prince  T.,  who,  since 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  Orazio's 
castle,  has  embraced  "liberal"  views, 
and  is  therefore  out  of  court  favor  at 
Kome.  The  story  winds  up  with  the 
insurrection  in  Kome  in  1867,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Montana.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  insurrection  was 
a  failure  ;  and,  of  course,  our  valorous 
friends  were  there.  Atilio,  Muzio, 
and  Silvio  led  the  people  when  they 
drove  the  "  papalini "  to  the  Ponte  St. 
Angelo,  were  wounded  in  the  fight  on 
the  bridge,  and  retreated  with  those 
who  took  refuge  in  a  large  woollen 
mill ;  where  they  all  fell,  fighting  to 
the  last.  Orazio  was  also  there,  and 
shared  their  fate.  Irene,  his  wife, 
who  was  attending  the  wounded,  was 
also  killed  by  a  stray  bullet.  Clelia 
and  Julia  were  in  the  mill  during 
the  fight,  but  escaped  by  a  subterra- 
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nean  passage,  being  the  only  survi- 
vors in  this  fearful  tragedy. 

It  should  have  been  said,  that,  be- 
fore his  death,  Muzio  had  regained 
his  estates,  and  married  Julia.  These 
are  the  outlines,  of  the  story ;  though 
there  are  many  incidents,  such  as 
duels,  fights  with  brigands,  "  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,"  &c.,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  notice  in  a  brief  review. 

More  than  half  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  moralizing  on  general  topics, 
such  as  justice,  beauty,  matrimony, 
government,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  the 
depravity  of  the  priests.  These  the 
General  holds  in  such  utter  detesta- 
tion, that  he  cannot  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste,  or  even  of  de- 
cency, in  writing  of  them.  Not  con- 
tent with  making  them  the  villains 
of  history,  and  villains  of  the  deepest 
dye,  he  exhausts  the  language  of  in- 
vective, and  pauses  to  let  off  a  volley 
of  abuse  whenever  he  stumbles  upon 
one  of  the  cloth.  Open  the  book 
anywhere,  and  such  terms  as  rascals, 
thieves,  swindlers,  lascivious  beasts, 
and,  in  one  place,  "scum  of  hell," 
will  meet  the  eye  as  applied  to  the 
priests.  The  general  is  a  good  hater, 
and  writes  vigorously  where  he  feels 
deeply.  He  has  an  angry  fling  at 
that  "  son  of  a  Dutch  admiral,"  Na- 
poleon III.,  who  "  apes  his  great 
uncle,"  having  none  of  his  ability, 
and  is  "  the  friend  of  all  tyrants," 
from  which,  and  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  same  strain,  we  find  that  the 
Chassepots  at  Montana  are  not  for- 
given, and  can  fancy  what  satisfac- 
tion Sedan  must  have  given  to  the 
"  recluse  "  of  Caprera.  The  Italian 
government  comes  in  for  a  good  many 
hard  raps ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
England  and  the  United  States  re- 
ceive unbounded  praise.  "See  the 
proud  Yankee,"  exclaims  our  author, 
(bello,  frajico,  eretto,)  "who  finds 
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nothing  in  the  world  too  hard  !"  and 
he  contrasts  him  with  the  Italian  of 
to-day,  "corrupted  by  the  despotism 
of  the  priests." 

It  is  in  the  self-revelation  of  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  Italy 
that  the  interest  of  the  book  lies ;  for 
the  story  is  absurd,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  lifeless  shadows,  who  speak 
the  author's  thoughts  and  words  and 
not  their  own.  Beggar,  brigand, 
cardinal,  prince,  and  peasant  deliver 
themselves  of  long  speeches  monoto- 
nously alike,  and  do  nothing  in  char- 
acter. So  little  is  our  interest  in  the 
chief  personages,  that,  when  they  are 
for  the  most  part  slaughtered  in  the 
last  chapter,  we  feel  no  sorrow,  al- 
though the  author  works  himself  into 
a  sort  of  ecstasy  over  their  heroism 
and  sad  fate.  But  with  the  patriot's 
hatred  of  the  priest,  his  intense  love 
of  Italy,  his  burning  desire  to  see  her 
united,  and  taking  her  place  among 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  do  sympathize,  and  rejoice,  as  we 
read  his  almost  despairing  hopes  and 
longings,  to  think  how  much  the  last 
few  weeks  have  done  towards  their 
accomplishment.  "  O  Borne  ! "  he  ex- 
claims, "  land  of  my  soul !  eternal 
city!  once  at  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  to-day  how  low  hast  thou 
fallen!  Thy  resurrection  can  only 
come  with  a  convulsion  that  shall 
shake  the  world  ! "  The  convulsion 
has  come ;  and  Rome  is-  arising  amid 
the  ruins  of  two  empires.  The  author, 
in  his  appendix,  justifies-  himself  by 
his  great  provocation,  if  his  "  pen  has 
been  dipped  in  gall,  and  has  had  a 
dagger's  point." 

His  object  being  to  draw  the  priest 
as  he  is,  it  may  have  been  necessary 
to  use  coarse  lines ;  but,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  keen  sar- 
casm over  vituperation,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  thing  can  excuse  the 
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introduction  of  no  less  than  two  scenes, 
where  attempts  at  rape  are  described, 
and  described,  we  had  almost  said, 
with  minuteness.  One  of  these  has 
the  aggravation  of  being  incest  also. 
Literature  has  become  more  decorous 
since  the  days  of  Fielding;  and  we 
think  the  police  would  now  seize  the 
first  edition  of  a  new  "  Tom  Jones," 
a  book  which  our  great-grandmothers, 
bless  their  good  old  souls !  read  inno- 
cently. So,  although  the  priests  are 
"not  what  they  should  be,"  we  think 
that  history,  and  not  romance,  should 
record  such  of  their  misdeeds  as  de- 
cent society  agrees  not  to  mention ; 
or,  at  least,  if  such  things  must  ap- 
pear in  a  true  picture  of  modern 
Rome,  the  allusion  to  them  should  be 
of  the  briefest  sort. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  book 
which  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vig- 
orous style  of  Garibaldi,  and  attempts 
to  revise  and  correct  him  by  omissions 
and  interpolations  entirely  unjustifia- 
ble. The  softening  of  such  repulsive 
scenes  as  we  have  above  alluded  to 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  though  we 
deny  that  even  this  lies  within  the 
scope  of  a  translator;  but  to  put  in 
whole  sentences  not  in  the  original, 
to  entirely  change  others,  and  to  omit 
pages,  and,  in  one  place,  an  entire 
chapter,  —  are  frauds  upon  the  author 
and  the  public. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  publishers  begin  to  bring  for- 
ward their  children's  books,  with  a 
view  already  to  the  holidays  ;  and,  in 
6very  line  of  reading,  the  calm  of  the 
summer  is  at  an  end.  We  may  name 
briefly  the  following  new  issues :  — 

BEAR  AND  FORBEAR.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  A 


book  of  the  spirit  and  character  which 
have  given  so  wide  popularity  to  all 
Mr.  Adams's  writings. 

BOYS  OF  GRAND  PEE  SCHOOL.  By 
the  author  of  B.  0.  W.  C.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.  Intelligent  boys 
of  good  principles  recommend  these 
books ;  and  they  are  the  best  critics. 

BEECHER'S  SERMONS,  in  Plymouth 
Church.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New 
York.  From  verbatim  reports  by  T. 
J.  Ellinwood.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  at  length  of  these  ser- 
mons. The  third  volume,  just  now 
published,  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
preached  within  a  year.  The  series 
is  that  published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  author. 

BEECHER,  THOMAS  K.  Our  Seven 
Churches.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New- 
York.  Of  this  valuable  little  book, 
we  shall  also  speak  again.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  real  Catholicity  of  the  Church. 
Here  are  seven  branches  of  the  Church 
universal,  described  on  their  best  side, 
by  one  preacher;  so  that  one  may  see 
why  they  exist,  rather  than  where 
they  err. 

CASTELLAN,  E.  Eecherches  sur  le 
Principe  de  1'Autorite,  et  sur  1'Avenir 
des  societes.  Paris,  1870.  , 

DICKENS,  CHARLES,  Life  of.  By 
K.  Shelton  Mackenzie ;  with  portrait 
and  autograph,  some  personal  recollec- 
tions and  anecdotes,  letters  never  be- 
fore published,  and  uncollected  papers. 
A  collection  which  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

DE  SCHWEINETZ,  E.  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger.  Philadelphia, 
Lippincott.  The  Moravians  are  uni- 
versally beloved  and  esteemed,  yet 
not  half  so  much  known  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Here  is  a  careful  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  those  missionaries, 
whose  success  with  the  Indians  a  cen- 
tury ago  gave  such  deserved  reputa- 
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tion  to  the  company  at  our  Bethlehem. 
It  covers  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  from  1744.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Moravian  broth- 
erhood is  added  to  it. 

HARD  SCRABBLE  of  Elm  Island. 
By  Bev.  Elijah  Kellogg.  The  Elm 
Island  series  is  an  excellent  set  of 
books.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  a  very  manly 
way  of  writing ;  and  his  boys  are  capi- 
tal fellows,  —  spirited,  and  good  work- 
ers. There  are  no  better  books  for 
boys.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

HOME  IN  THE  WEST.  One  of  the 
Charlie  Roberts  series.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. An  interesting  story,  which, 
like  the  rest  on  our  list,  may  be  placed 
in  Sunday-school  libraries  to  advan- 
tage. 

HOUSE  ox  WHEELS  ;  or,  The  Sto- 
len Child.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Mad.  de  Stolz,  by  Miss  E.  F.  Ad- 
ams. Lee  &  Shepard.  A  pretty 
story,  with  a  moral,  of  rather  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  —  gypsies,  &c. 

KENNAN,  GEORGE.  Tent-life  in 
Siberia,  and  Adventures  among  the 
Koraks,  and  other  Tribes  in  Kamt- 
chatka  and  Northern  Asia.  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Son,  New  York.  The 
subject  is  of  course  interesting  just 
now.  The  book  might  be  more  so  ; 
but,  with  some  short-comings,  is  worth 
buying  by  book-clubs  and  libraries. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  ASTRAY.  One  of 
Little  Prudy's  "  Flyaway  "  series.  By 
Sophie  May.  The  author  loses  none 
of  the  vivacity  and  reality  which  have 
made  all  the  Prudy  books  so  popular. 
Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

LITTLE  MAID  OF  OXBOW.  By 
May  Manning.  One  of  the  "  Helping 
Hand  "  series.  Not  very  interesting, 
nor  very  well  written.  Good  enough, 
if  that  were  all.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston. 

LETTERS  EVERYWHERE.  A  cheap- 
er edition,  with  the  same  illustrations, 


of  a  charming  child's  book,  published 
last  winter,  to  which  we  then  called 
attention. 

LOCKYER,  NORMAN.  Elements  of 
Astronomy.  Here  is  abook  which 
not  only  teachers,  but  everybody  of 
an  inquiring  disposition,  has  wanted 
for  a  long  time.  Our  readers  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  no  more  distin- 
guished authority  than  Mr.  Lockyer, 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  light  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  New  York,  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

LYCEUM  GUIDE.  Adams  &  Co., 
Boston.  A  good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  excited  among  Sunday-school 
teachers,  in  every  branch  of  the 
church,  by  the  arrangements  made  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Spiritual- 
ists, which  they  call  Progressive  Ly- 
ceums, for  a  sort  of  military  drill  of 
their  children,  which,  at  the  least,  in- 
terests the  children.  Of  this  system, 
a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Lyceum 
Guide. 

MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY,  C. 
Geschichte  Griechenlands  von  der 
Eroberung  Konstantinopels  durch  die 
Tiirken,  1453,  bis  auf  unsere  Tage. 
Th.  1.  Leipzig,  1870.  The  history 
of  Greece,  from  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  till  our 
time. 

MICHAEL  RUDOLPH.  By  Miss  E. 
A.  Dupuy.  A  preposterous  story, 
founded  on  a  pretended  tradition,  that 
Marshal  Ney  was  an  American.  Poor 
Ney  has  had  horrible  injustice  done 
him  before  now;  but  no  Bourbon  ever 
said  he  deserved  to  have  this  story 
written  about  him.  T.  B.  Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

ORLEANS,  Due  D'.  Campagnes  de 
1'Armee  d'Afrique,  1835-1839.  The 
Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Africa. 
Published  by  his  son.  Paris,  1870. 

PINKS  AND  BLUES  ;  or,  The  Or- 
phan Asylum.  By  Rosa  Abbot.  This 
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series  does  not  seem  to  us  to  belong 
to  the  best  class  of  children's  books ; 
but  children  find  them  entertaining. 

PROVERB  STORIES.  Second  series. 
Three  volumes  illustrated.  Lee  & 
Shepard.  1.  A  Wrong  Confessed 
is  half  Redressed.  By  Mrs.  Bradly. 
2.  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another. 
By  the  same.  3.  Actions  Louder 
than  Words.  By  Kate  J.  Neely. 

PERRIN,  A.  fitude  prehistorique 
sur  la  Savoie,  specialement  a  V  Epoque 
lacustre  (age  du  bronze).  A  prehis- 
toric study  on  Savoy,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  lake  period,  —  age 
of  bronze.  Chambery,  1869,  1870. 
With  an  Atlas. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  ANNUAL  for  1871. 
The  bound  volume  of  Routledge's 
Boys'  Magazine,  a  periodical  very 
popular  with  boys,  and  not  circu- 
lated in  America  as  largely  as  it 
deserves. 

RULE,  W.  H.  History  of  the  Ka- 
raite Jews.  London,  1870. 

SPRINGDALE  STORIES.  Adele, 
Eric,  Herbert,  Ennis  Fellen,  John- 
stone's  Farm,  Nettie's  Farm.  By  Mrs. 
Samuels.  Lee  &  Shepard. 

SOCIAL  STAGE.  Plays  for  Home 
Entertainment.  By  George  M.  Baker. 
Lee  &  Shepard.  "  Snow  Bound " 
is  so  well  known  in  New  England, 
that  to  readers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  will  give  an  idea  of  this 
volume. 


STANLEY'S  LIFE  OF  ARNOLD.  Ar- 
nold was  the  apostle  to  England  for 
this  century.  It  is  twenty-five  years 
since  men  now  on  the  stage  in  Amer- 
ica took  a  new  impulse  and  hope  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  biography. 
It  may  do  their  children  as  much  good 
as  it  did  them.  Fields  &  Osgood, 
Boston. 

WE  are  obliged  to  reserve,  till  we 
can  speak  more  at  length  of  them, 
our  notice  of 

WHY  AND  How.  Why  the  Chinese 
Emigrate.  By  Russell  H.  Conwell. 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON'S  Philosophy. 
By  J.  C.  Murray.  Boston,  Gould  & 
Lincoln. 

JESUS.  By  W.  H.  Furness,  D.D. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co. 

MARGARET.  By  Sylvester  Judd. 
New  Edition.  Boston,  Roberts  Bro- 
thers. 

MOLLOY  GERALD.  Geology  and 
Revelation ;.  or,  The  Ancient  History 
of  the  Earth.  G.  P.  Putnam,  New 
York. 

WHITNEY'S  German  Reader  and 
Grammar.  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 

THOMPSON  J.  P.  The  Theology 
of  Christ,  from  his  own  Words.  C. 
Scribner,  New  York. 

WONDERS  OF  ACOUSTICS.  C. 
Scribner,  New  York. 

LIGHT-HOUSES  AND  LlGHT-SHIPS. 

C.  Scribner,  New  York. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE.  —  That  is  one  of  the  phrases 
which  begins  to  be  heard  as  the  crash  of  battle  is  silenced.  "  Very 
Utopian,"  men  say;  "very  fantastic,  —  the  word  of  dreamers."  So 
it  is  ;  yet  it  is  a  phrase  with  some  meaning,  —  "  The  United  States 
of  Europe."  Why  not? 

"  To  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  the  general  welfare," 
that  was  what  the  States  of  America  united  for.  Under  the  head 
of  "  the  general  welfare,"  they  have  maintained  the  greatest  peace- 
society  that  the  sun  ever  looked  down  upon.  Grant  all  the  horrors 
of  war  between  1861  and  1865,  still  the  ninety-five  years  between 
1775  and  1870  have  shown  the  most  profound  peace  that  ever  existed 
between  thirteen  neighboring  and  rival  States,  —  or  between  thirty- 
seven,  —  since  States  were  made. 

Why  might  not  the  States  of  Europe  do  the  same  thing  ?  Let 
them  preserve  their  home-governments,  their  courts,  their  kings  and 
queens,  even  their  tariffs,  if  they  chose  ;  but  let  the  post-office, 
the  coinage,  all  lawsuits  between  subjects  of  different  States,  and 
—  vastly  more  important  —  the  questions  between  the  governments 
of  the  different  States,  be  regulated  and  decided  by  the  government 
of  "  The  United  States  of  Europe."  Is  that  so  Utopian  ? 

The  one  discovery  which  the  American  fathers  made  in  this  matter 
was  a  simple  one.  Older  legislators  had  made  confederacies  ;  but  they 
had  not  provided  any  power  who  should  keep  the  confederates  to  their 
agreements.  If  Schwytz  parted  from  Uri,  or  if  Friesland  parted  from 
Holland,  what  then?  The  American  builders  created  a  separate 
central  government,  with  its  own  officers,  its  own  revenue,  its  own 
forts,  its  own  army ;  gave  to  it  the  complete  machinery  of  a  State, 
even  to  a  tract  ten  miles  square  to  build  its  offices  and  its  palaces  on 
(for  the  place  to  stand  which  Archimedes  asked  for).  Thus  the  Con- 
federacy had  a  force  of  its  own,  to  keep  any  Friesland  or  Holland, 
any  Uri  or  Schwytz,  any  Empire  State  or  any  Palmetto  State,  to  its 
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duty.  All  earlier  confederacies,  if  they  had  a  central  army,  supplied 
it  by  contingents  from  the  several  States.  The  American  invention 
gives  the  central  government  an  army  recruited  from  the  people,  — 
officers  of  war,  officers  of  peace,  —  a  Congress,  and  a  president,  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  States,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States.  This  machinery  has  stood  test,  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  do,  even  when  the  governments  of  States  rebelled. 

In  the  supposed  case  of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  the  central 
government  would  undoubtedly  prescribe  the  amount  of  armament 
which  each  nation  might  maintain,  —  simply  enough  to  secure  internal 
order.  So  soon  as  this  is  said,  the  sceptic  asks,  "  Who  will  constrain 
the  separate  States  to  obey  ? "  The  answer  is,  on  the  American 
theory,  the  continental  government,  acting,  if  necessary,  by  the  con- 
tinental army.  The  sceptic  asks,  then,  if  the  continental  army  can 
be  relied  upon  to  serve  against  the  people  of  nations  in  which  it  was 
in  part  enlisted.  The  answer  is  given  in  every  history  of  local  dis- 
turbance. Did  the  English  army  refuse  to  act  in  quelling  riots  in 
Manchester  ?  Has  the  French  army  been  powerless  in  Paris  ?  As 
for  the  officers,  they  are  men  of  honor.  Their  loyalty  is  given  to  the 
government  they  serve.  If  they  give  their  swords  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  plight  to  it  their  faith,  the  Continent  of  Europe  may 
rely  upon  them  ;  though,  in  some  exigency,  they  may  have  to  turn 
their  swords  against  their  schoolmates  and  friends.  When  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  needed  David  Farragut,  it  found  him,  true  to  his 
oath  and  his  allegiance.  When  the  Continent  of  America  needed 
Capt.  Henry  Wise,  —  that  far-seeing  prophet  who  filled  her  arsenals 
in  time,  and  in  time  provided  her  ordnance,  —  she  found  him.  He 
was  Virginian  by  birth  ;  but  he  was  American  by  oath,  by  honor,  by 
allegiance,  by  duty.  With  his  own  hand,  therefore,  he  fired  the  ships 
at  Norfolk,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  rebels  ;  "  though, 
when  I  did  so,"  as  he  said,  "  I  knew  I  cut  the  ties  which  bound  me  to 
every  relative  I  had  in  the  world." 

If  Christianity  and  chivalry  have  left  enough  of  honor  in  the  world 
to  give  to  the  army  of  the  Continent  of  America,  or  to  the  possible 
army  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  men  of  that  loyalty,  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  such  combinations,  looking  to  universal  peace,  as  is  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  as  would  be  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 

But  if  such  honor  is  a  dream  and  a  fantasy,  if  a  man  must  throw 
away  his  oath  and  his  pledge,  as  a  cur  throws  away  a  bone  which  he 
has  been  gnawing,  when  he  thinks  he  can  find  another,  peace  is  im- 
possible among  nations. 
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ROBERT  EDMUND  LEE,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  has  done  all 
a  man  of  parts  and  station  could  do  to  show  that  there  is  no  honor  or 
loyalty  to  be  relied  on  among  men.  He  gave  his  pledge  to  his  country 
in  his  youth.  His  country  trained  him  to  her  service.  As  he  grew, 
she  covered  him  with  laurels.  As  he  showed  his  powers,  she  pro- 
moted him  in  her  trusts.  All  that  he  knew,  he  learned  as  her  officer. 
All  that  he  was,  he  was  because  she  made  him.  Thus,  in  the  moment 
of  her  trial,  he  found  himself  in  her  confidential  employ.  At  that 
moment,  he  threw  in  her  face  the  sword  which  she  had  given  him  ; 
he  tried  to  spell  backward  the  oath  in  which  he  had  sworn  to  serve 
her ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  allegiance  to  the  State  in  which  he 
was  born,  carried  to  the  head  of  an  army  of  rebels  the  private 
secrets,  the  military  experience,  and  what  reputation  there  was  left 
from  his  service  of  America.  Unless  history  can  find  some  way  of 
discriminating  between  traitors  like  that  and  the  Abdiels  who  are 
always  faithful,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  United  States  of  Europe  or  a 
United  States  of  America. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  so  placed  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  persons  who  surrounded  him  or  the  country 
at  large  has  yet  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  ability  or  of  his  char- 
acter. The  calm  criticism  of  posterity  will,  as  we  believe,  decide  that 
he  was  a  man  of  intense  ambition,  —  not  of  the  base  or  unscrupulous 
kind,  —  which  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  concealing  almost  completely 
from  others.  His  talents  were  moderate  ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they 
were  well  balanced  ;  in  that  sphere,  every  radius  was  equal.  He  had 
unsurpassed  self-control,  and  commanded  to  the  full  every  power 
which  he  had.  The  favor  of  Gen.  Scott  called  him  from  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's line  in  I^lexico,  at  a  time  when  to  be  with  Taylor  was  to  be 
doomed  to  inaction.  Three  brevets  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
charge  of  West  Point  followed.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  rightly  rated  the  man ;  he  was  one  of  fourteen  southern  field- 
officers,  appointed  by  him  to  fill  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  new  posts  in 
the  four  new  regiments  created  in  1855.  Such  estimates  formed  of 
his  ability  by  Gen.  Scott  and  Jefferson  Davis  placed  him  in  that  posi- 
tion, in  1861,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  for  committing  the  treason 
which  we  have  tried  to  describe. 

Military  criticism,  in  estimating  his  abilities  by  what  he  did,  will 
recognize  the  value  of  that  Fabian  policy  by  which  he  protracted 
what  he  must  have  soon  known  to  be  a  hopeless  war.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  few  outbreaks  of  Gen.  Grant's  indignation  took  place 
when  some  one  repeated  to  him  Gen.  Lee's  statement,  that,  after 
Gettysburg,  he  had  known  that  the  failure  of  the  Southern  arms  was 
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a  "  mere  question  of  time."  Lee  himself  had  no  such  sense  of  honor 
as  to  see,  that,  if  this  was  true,  every  life  sacrificed  after  Gettysburg 
was  so  sacrificed  merely  to  improve  the  professional  reputation  of  him- 
self and  others,  —  for  spinning  out  a  game.  That  ability  he  certainly 
had.  But,  in  the  wider  range  of  military  power,  his  abilities  were  only 
moderate.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  absence  of  great  con- 
ceptions or  resources. 

He  was  idolized  in  the  South.  "  I  would  gladly  die  to-morrow,  if 
Robert  Lee  could  be  made  an  Emperor."  That  expression  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  enthusiastic  love  of  a  brave  people. 
In  proportion  as  their  distrust  of  their  President  increased,  their  love 
of  their  general  increased.  His  power,  of  course,  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Hence  comes  the  responsibility,  which  cannot  be  escaped, 
which  he  shares  with  Jefferson  Davis  for  that  awful  cruelty  at  Belle 
Isle,  in  which  disarmed  enemies  were  starved  to  death,  and  reduced 
to  idiotcy.  That  cruelty  was  devised  and  ordered  by  Gen.  Winder; 
but  it  was  carried  out  on  an  island  within  sight  of  Gen.  Lee's  house 
in  Richmond,  from  which  he  could  have  dropped  a  pistol-ball  upon 
the  scene  of  horrors  on  that  island.  If  he  had  had  the  will,  his  voice 
alone  could  have  changed  the  barbaric  character  of  this  infamous  war. 
Not  to  know  fully  of  what  transpired  at  Belle  Isle  was  not  to  know 
any  thing  of  what  was  going  on  under  his  very  eyes,  —  an  unpardona- 
ble military  crime  in  a  general  in  war.  He  must  also  have  known,  that 
like  scenes  were  occurring  in  each  rebel  prison.  While  aiding  such  a 
cause,  he  became  equally  responsible  with  the  originator  of  such 
cruelties. 

The  Virginian  journals  tell  us,  that  he  has  died  of  the  pressure  of 
duties  which  devolve  on  the  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  share  of  the  weight  of  responsibility 
assumed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  has  not  been  joined  to 
that  later  pressure. 


PEOPLE'S  CLUBS,  UNIONS,  AND  These  organizations  have    generally, 

FRATERNITIES.  ^ut  no*  always,  started  under  the  im- 
pulse of  theatre-preaching.     All  these 

DURING  the  past  five  years,  many  associations,  with  one  exception,  have 
members  of  the  Unitarian  body,  in  members  from  both  sexes, 
common  with  other  individuals,  have  Our  first  inquiry  is,  "How  do  these 
been  interested  in  several  movements  institutions  differ  from  the  old  Chris- 
known  as  Unions  or  Fraternities,  de-  tian  Unions  and  the  present  Young 
voted  to  the  elevation  of  humanity.  Men's  Christian  Associations?"  I 
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should  say,  that  the  former  Unions,  — 
which  were  generally  unsuccessful,  — 
and  the  associations,  were  joint-stock 
institutions,  into  which  the  various 
sects  entered,  expecting  returns  in 
kind.  The  modern  movements,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  Unions,  into 
which  individuals  have  entered  as 
such,  and  worked  for  a  common  unity. 
In  this  view,  members  of  all  sects  have 
co-operated  in  these  later  movements. 
The  definition  is  not  exact,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently so. 

The  largest  of  these  is  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  which, 
after  a  suspense  of  life,  was  re-organ- 
ized, in  the  spring  of  1868.  It  is  un- 
der the  efficient  lead  of  W.  H.  Bald- 
win, and  has  a  large  membership, 
numbering,  in  the  last  year,  1,176.  It 
has  also  100  life,  and  6  subscription 
memberships.  It  maintains  a  recep- 
tion-room for  amusements,  a  library 
and  reading-room,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  library  and  reading-room  are  open 
on  Sundays ;  and  public  religious  ser- 
vices are  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Union,  Sunday  evenings  ;  also  devo- 
tional exercises  occupy  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  every  evening.  Class- 
es are  formed  in  the  Bible,  vocal  mu- 
sic, German,  French,  mechanical 
drawing,  book-keeping,  Shakspeare, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  for  debate  and 
light  gymnastics.  Frequent  lectures, 
readings,  musical,  and  other  enter- 
tainments are  given.  Social  gather- 
ings have  occasionally  been  held,  and. 
ladies  invited  to  them.  A  Committee 
on  Benevolent  Action  is  subdivided 
on  employment,  boarding-houses, 
churches,  hospitals,  clothing,  and 
charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  institution,  as  a  whole,  is 
very  successful,  and  filled  with  life 
and  activity. 

On  the   3d  of  March,    1868,  the 


Union  for  Christian  work  was  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  Providence. 

The  objects  proposed  were,  — 

"  To  maintain  free,  popular  religious 
meetings. 

"To  establish  such  free  meetings 
for  religious  inquiry  and  moral  im- 
provement, together  with  such  means 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  as  may  be 
found  practicable. 

"  To  extend  a  welcome  to  strangers 
coming  to  the  city,  and  to  provide  a 
place  which  shall  be  to  them  as  a 
home,  where  may  be  found  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  for  leisure  hours, 
sympathy  and  aid  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  all  the  influences  of  social  com- 
panionship and  home-life,  which  can 
help  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  allure- 
ments to  vice  with  which  city-life 
abounds. 

"  To  engage  in  such  active,  benevo- 
lent work  as  may  be  needed ;  to  visit 
those  who  are  sick  and  in  prison ;  to 
aid  those  who  are  in  want,  and  espe- 
cially to  help  those  whom  a  word  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  at  the  right 
time,  may  save  from  lives  of  degrada- 
tion and  sin." 

For  administration,  the  members 
were  grouped  into  four  sections;  viz., 
on  worship,  on  education,  on  hospi- 
tality, on  benevolence. 

In  the  summer,  the  Union  leased 
a  suite  of  fine  rooms.  They  were  fit- 
ted up  as  an  amusement-room,  a  read- 
ing-room and  library,  a  class-room,  a 
committee-room,  with  the  necessary 
cloak  and  dressing  rooms.  The  Union 
also  has  the  privilege  of  a  commodi- 
ous hall,  in  connection  with  the  other 
rooms,  for  lectures  or  entertainments. 
The  rooms  were  neatly  furnished,  and 
supplied  with  the  means  for  various 
games,  reading-matter,  etc.,  and  were 
opened  to  the  public  Oct.  2,  1868. 
The  following  prayer  of  dedication, 
which  was  written  by  some  of*  the 
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members,  better  expresses  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  than  any 
words  of  mine  can  :  — 

"  Father  of  souls  !  —  We,  who  have 
joined  ourselves  together  for  thy  service, 
now  ask  thy  blessing  on  our  work.  Make 
us  quick  to  feel  the  sorrow  and  sin  around 
us,  and  tender  and  strong  to  meet  it. 
Make  us  quick  to  see  the  goodness  in  hu- 
man souls  around  us,  and  wise  to  call  it 
out,  and  give  it  work.  Teach  us  to  know 
our  own  sins  ;  strengthen  our  wills  to  live 
better  lives  ;  keep  us  brave  and  humble  ; 
give  us  the  help  we  ask,  and  the  help  that 
we  know  not  we  need,  and  draw  us  all 
nearer  to  thyself." 

These  rooms  have  been  constantly 
open  from  two  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  number  of  visitors 
has  never  been  less  than  forty,  and 
sometimes  more  than  three  hundred 
at  one  time.  The  average  number 
in  the  winter  has  been  from  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  Boys  under  fourteen  years 
are  excluded. 

The  work  carried  out  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  New-Bedford  Union, 
which  we  report  in  full  below. 

As  we  are  leaving  the  good  mother 
of  Unions,  I  wish  to  impress  on  all 
earnest  persons,  that  they  owe  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  quiet  and  de- 
voted men  and  women,  but  especially 
women,  who  have  carried  the  real 
burden  of  this  enterprise.  They  are 
seldom  seen  in  conventions,  and  never 
in  the  public  prints  ;  but  their  pure 
enthusiasm  and  patient  effort  have 
alone  made  this  work  possible. 

The  Salem  Fraternity  was  organ- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1869,  taking  up 
most  of  the  objects  of  the  Providence 
Union.  "  The  design  was  to  provide 
evening  instruction  and  amusement 
for  that  class  of  our  population  who, 
being  confined  to  their  work  during 


the  clay,  need  recreation  at  the  close 
of  their  labors.  Having  no  comfort- 
able homes,  where  they  might  enjoy 
it,  they  are  led  to* seek  it  elsewhere, 
and  often  in  places  of  temptation. 
One  of  the  rooms  has  been  set  apart 
for  instruction  by  lectures,  lessons  in 
book-keeping,  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  needlework,  etc. ;  and,  in  each 
of  these  departments,  there  have  been 
instances  of  marked  success.  Indeed, 
so  constant  and  eager  has  been  the 
demand  for  increased  facilities  to  en- 
joy the  full  benefit  of  this  institution, 
that  the  Board  has  been  encouraged 
to  seek  another  location  which  might 
furnish  more  enlarged  accommodations 
to  develop  the  full  advantages  sought 
for." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  workings  of  this  asso- 
ciation from  Mr.  Vice-President  Lake- 
man.  It  was  very  interesting,  show- 
ing, in  kind,  the  same  successes  and 
failures  which  we  had  had  in  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Brooklyn  Liberal  Christian 
Union  was  organized  in  1867 ;  but,  in 
November,  1869,  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Union  for  Christian  Work. 
They  have  a  pleasant  reading-room 
and  library ;  but  they  have  devoted 
their  amusements  to  boys  -whose  home- 
education  is  neglected.  They  have 
on  their  books  the  names,  ages,  and 
occupations  (if  any)  of  over  sixteen 
hundred  boys ;  ages,  from  seven  to 
twenty.  The  average  attendance  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Some  learn 
to  write,  some  to  spell,  some  to  read ; 
while  some  receive  lessons  in  drawing 
and  sketching.  Others  read  boys' 
books,  or  play  at  draughts.  They 
are  attended  and  watched  over  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  admir- 
able feature  ought  to  be  incorporated 
in  all  the  Union  movements.  With 
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these  social  playrooms  for  boys  in  the 
street,  and  a  vigorous  industrial 
school  in  the  country,  any  large  town 
might  purge  itself  of  vagrants  in  ten 
years. 

Mr.  William  Botch,  the  President 
of  the  New  Bedford  Union,  has  kind- 
ly furnished  me  with  an  account  of 
their  movement  from  the  start.  I 
give  it  in  detail,  as  this  vigorous  asso- 
ciation deserves  attention  ;  and  it  also 
shows  the  method  of  initiating  a 
Union.  New  Bedford  had  conducted 
one  or  more  courses  of  theatre-meet- 
ings. 

"  In  the  beginning,  we  took  the  Provi- 
dence organization  as  a  model,  and  held  to 
it  as  far  as  possible  ;  but,  later,  when  we 
had  obtained  more  experience  about  the 
practical  management  of  the  society,  we 
were  obliged  to  make  many  changes  to 
suit  the  local  peculiarities,  which,  in  many 
instances,  were  entirely  different  from 
those  in  Providence. 

"  Our  members  number  now  nearly 
three  hundred,  and,  like  yours,  are 
grouped  in  four  sections,  —  the  section  on 
worship,  however,  being  very  small,  and 
having  very  little  to  do.  The  section  on 
hospitality  numbers  about  one  hundred 
members,  who  are  divided  into  six  sub- 
sections, each  of  which  has  its  chairman 
and  assistant  chairman ;  and  each  of  these 
sub-sections  has  the  charge  of  the  public 
rooms  of  the  Union  (the  amusement-room 
and  the  reading-room,  which  are  contigu- 
ous) one  evening  every  week.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  sub-sections  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance; and  the  average  on  each  evening 
has  been  ten  or  twelve.  They  each  wear 
a  badge  of  the  Union,  —  a  silver  mono- 
gram (U.G.W.)  —  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  who  are  not  '  on  duty.'  The 
Union  possesses  twenty  of  these  badges 
only,  as  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
have  them  worn  by  others  than  those  who 
are  on  duty  each  evening.  The  rooms  are 
open  from  three  to  six  and  from  seven  to 
ten,  P.M.,  from  October  to  July,  although 
the  games  are  only  allowed  to  be  used  in 


the  evening,  as  we  found,  that,  during  the 
afternoon,  they  drew  too  many  boys,  who 
had  better  be  at  school,  or  at  play  in  the 
open  air. 

"  Children  under  fourteen  are  not  ad- 
mitted, except  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
amusement-room  is  furnished  with  three 
croquet-tables,  three  cue-alleys,  and  a 
large  number  of  backgammon,  checker, 
and  chess  boards.  The  reading-room, 
which  is  connected  with  the  amusement- 
room  by  folding-doors,  is  furnished  with  a 
library  of  about  three  hundred  volumes, 
a  good  collection  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  current  periodical  litera- 
ture, with  stereoscopic  views,  illustrated 
books,  and  works  of  art ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  adorned  with  pictures  and 
statuettes.  This  room  contains  also  a 
piano,  and  an  organ  which  was  made  and 
loaned  by  a  member  of  the  executive 
board. 

"  The  number  of  visitors  has  averaged 
a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  first  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  about  three  hundred  on 
Saturdays.  The  rooms  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent lady,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
matron,  who  is  always  present  when  the 
rooms  are  open,  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum, and  call  attention  to  the  rules,  if 
necessary. 

"  The  benevolent  section,  or  '  rather 
section  on  benevolence,  is  sub-divided  into 
four  committees,  viz.,  — 

1.  Committee  on  Relief. 

2.  Committee  on  Employment. 

3.  Committee   to   Visit   the  Jail   and 
House  of  Correction. 

4.  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
"  The   relief  committee   has  forty-one 

members,  '  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  all  who 
are  deserving  of  charity,  and  whose  physi- 
cal wants  require  attention.'  The  city  is 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  for  each  of 
which  there  is  an  investigating  committee ; 
and,  besides  these,  there  is  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  persons. 

"  The  employment  committee  has  forty- 
six  members,  who  give  instruction  on  the 
sewing-machine,  and  aid  the  needy  in  ob- 
taining employment.  Fifty-seven  persons 
have  been  instructed  on  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  average  daily  attendance  being* 
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four.  The  society  has  the  use  of  five  or 
six  different  kinds  of  machines  ;  and  there 
is  a  person  ready  to  give  instruction  on 
each  machine  every  afternoon.  Thirty- 
seven  garments  have  been  made,  and 
passed  over  to  the  relief  committee. 

"  The  Committee  on  the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  have  visited  these  institu- 
tions once  a  week,  and  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

There  is  a  large  committee  of 
ladies,  devoted  to  the  collection  and 
distribution,  among  the  sick  and 
suffering,  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
section  on  education,  divided  into 
committees  on  publication,  lectures, 
class-instruction,  and  discussions,  have 
fully  provided  for  each  of  those  de- 
partments ;  and  the  various  modes  of 
instruction  have  been  well,  and  pretty 
regularly,  attended. 

A  movement  has  been  commenced 
in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  and  some  prog- 
ress made  in  Cambridge. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  in 
this  connection,  the  report  of  an  en- 
tirely disinterested  witness.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  a  gentleman  from  "  The 
New  York  Tribune,"  of  his  own 
accord  came  to  Providence,  saw  the 
operations  of  the  Union,  and  pub- 
lished a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  it,  from  which  we  take  the 
following :  — 

"  The  members  call  it  a  Christian 
Union,  or  rather,  to  give  force  to  a 
chief  idea  in  its  organization,  'The 
Union  for  Christian  Work.'  It  is 
really  a  church,  a  school,  a  free  libra- 
ry, a  lyceum,  a  charity,  and  a  social 
club,  —  all  in  one. 

"  The  aim  of  the  members,  to  use 
the  language  of  their  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, is  'to  do  good  and  grow 
better/ — certainly  a  broad  basis. 
Practically,  the  Union  is  a  means  of 
sociability  rather  than  of  grace  ; 
at  least,  so  a  good  Methodist  would 
( say.  It  grew  out  of  religious  exer- 


cises, and  religious  feeling;  but 
sociability,  more  than  religion,  is 
the  motive-power  that  gives  it  life. 
It  is  not  based  on  the  idea  that  man 
is  a  miserable  sinner,  for  whose  salva- 
tion the  united  prayers  of  all  his  fel- 
low-sinners is  imperatively  and  in- 
stantly demanded,  but  on  the  more 
cheerful  view,  that  he  is  a  sociable 
fellow,  with  more  good  points  than 
bad,  and  that  it  is  true  practical 
religion  to  bring  out,  and  thereby  cul- 
tivate, these  better  points  of  his  nature. 
The  Union  designs  to  bring  the  good 
fellows  together;  mutual  attraction 
brings  out  the  good  points,  —  the  hu- 
manity that  is  in  them.'7 

Our  report  shows,  that  the  Union 
is  not  so  much  a  church  as  a  co-opera- 
tive element  in  the  great  Church. 
Viewing  the  Church  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  social,  spiritual  life,  and  the 
ecclesia  as  the  organism  containing 
that  embodiment,  the  Church  has 
taken  the  kindest  interest  in  this 
movement.  When  the  Providence 
institution  started,  it  had,  without 
doubt,  all  the  elements  which  should 
make  the  power  of  a  church  within 
it;  but  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment worked  so  kindly  and  naturally 
with  it,  that  it  drew  it  toward  itself. 
It  did  not  incorporate  it,  —  the  ecclesia 
is  not  ready  for  that ;  but  it  fostered 
it,  and,  in  turn,  drew  strength  from 
the  Union  movement.  This  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  the  present, —  the  very  fact  that  the 
Church  can  so  adapt  itself  to  a  force 
so  profound  and  far-reaching,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  so  influence  the 
direction  of  such  a  force.  If  the  cler- 
gyman who,  in  his  study,  bewails  the 
decline  of  the  Church,  would  break 
into  the  life  outside  his  limits,  he 
would  see  where  the  real  power  of  the 
Church  lies,  and  comprehend  its  in- 
vincible strength. 
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There  is  a  plan  for  vitalizing  the 
ecclesia,  so  good,  that  we  all  wonder 
it  has  never  found  a  man  strong 
enough  to  execute  it.  I  allude  to 
systematic  circuit-preaching.  In  new 
communities,  where  the  ecclesiastical 
life  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in 
New  England,  I  believe  an  able 
preacher  could  make  his  life  tell  on  a 
half-dozen  cities,  by  working  through 
this  Union  system.  The  ministries 
would  be  conducted  by  the  lay  Union- 
ists; the  preaching  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  true  prophet. 

I  could  tell  you  of  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  failures  in  Providence,  only 
I  do  not  delight  in  negations.  They 
are  valuable  elements  in  the  working 
out  of  life,  but  do  not  constitute  its 
essence.  Shadow  defines  light,  else 
we  could  not  see  an  object ;  but  the 
end  is  light,  and  not  darkness.  If 
society  were  perfect,  or  human  nature 
complete,  in  Providence  there  would 
be  little  need  of  these  institutions. 
The  Providence  Union  has  not  made 
a  large  membership,  but  it  is  a  pretty 
tough  membership.  I  think,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  believe  in  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  idea. 

We  can  lay  down  several  points  as 
proved,  not  to  enthusiasts  and  per- 
sons interested,  but  to  that  sober,  com- 
mon sense  of  people  which  decides 
the  final  issue  of  all  enterprises : 

1st.  That  the  movement  is  not 
local ;  but  the  same  want  is  found  in 
various  places,  and  substantially  the 
same  results  follow  well-directed 
efforts. 

2d.  That  theatre-preaching  has 
brought  some  of  the  solid  influence 
of  the  Church  outside  the  walls  of  the 
ecclesia,  and  planted  it  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  This  outflow 
from  the  best  life  of  the  Church,  and 
the  response  from  the  people,  has 
made  a  basis  for  the  new  movement. 


3d.  That  the  best  social,  as  well  as 
religious  life,  can  be  developed  by 
men  and  women  working  together; 
and  that  a  real  home,  free  to  all  classes, 
can  be  established  and  maintained  in 
any  of  our  large  towns. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  Churches. 

WM.  B.  WEEDEN. 


LONDON  WORKING-MEN'S  COLLEGE. 

THE  "Working  -  men's  College, 
Bloomsbury,  London,  was  founded  by 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  1854,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  liberal  education 
to  the  working-classes  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost.  The  students,  therefore, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  working-men. 
The  teachers  have  been,  in  general, 
members  of  the  Universities,  and  of 
different  professions;  though  now  there 
are  teachers  who  have  themselves  been 
students  in  the  college.  The  great 
principle  involved  appears  to  be  that 
of  unity,  —  the  bringing  together  of 
these  two  classes  of  society,  by  asso- 
ciating them  in  the  common  work  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  is  the  princi- 
pal of  the  college,  and  it  numbers 
among  its  teachers  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  such  men  as  Thom- 
as Hughes,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  John  Mar- 
tineau,  John  Ruskin,  and  others  well 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

The  college  is  divided  in  six  classes. 

1st.  The  general  body  of  Matricu- 
lated Students. 

2d.  Certificated  Students  ;  that  is, 
such  as  have  obtained  a  certificate  of 
competency  in  any  one  course. 

3d.  Scholars  ;  that  is,  those  who  have 
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proved  themselves  competent  in  any 
one  department  of  the  college. 

4th.  Associates  ;  or,  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  —  such  as  have, 
by  examination,  shown  that  they  have 
attained  the  degree  of  liberal  education 
entitling  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  to  be  members  of  the  college. 

5th.  Fellows  ;  chosen  from  the  As- 
sociates. These  become  teachers  in 
the  college,  and  assist  in  establishing 
and  carrying  on  other  colleges  of  a 
like  nature  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  England. 

6th.  The  Council  of  Teachers,  to 
be  recruited  from  the  Fellows,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one-third  of  its 
members. 

For  nearly  ten  years,  this  college 
was  carried  along  by  the  mere  energy 
of  its  original  founders,  and,  even  now, 
does  not  boast  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  its  funds;  but,  so  far  as 
the  teachers  and  pupils  are  concerned, 
there  has  never,  from  the  commence- 
ment, been  any  flagging  interest  in 
the  college.  More  and  more,  every 
year,  the  teachers  and  pupils  appear  to 
feel  that  the  college  binds  them  each 
to  each,  not  only  when  they  are  study- 
ing, but  when  they  are  called  to  other 
fields  of  duty.  We  cannot  so  easily 
understand,  or  rather  appreciate,  this 
feeling  here  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  profess  to  have  no  dividing 
rank  of  classes  of  society.  In  Eng- 
land, where  this  feeling  exists,  and 
even  penetrates  through  every  grade 
of  society,  from  the  merchant  to  the 
street  beggar,  in  a  regular  gradation, 
it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  create  a 
sympathy  between  men  who  are 
roughly  described  as  the  working- 
class.  The  working-class  is  really 
composed  of  a  great  many  classes  of 
working-men,  each  of  whom  has  been 
accustomed,  from  early  associations, 
to  preserve  a  certain  dignity  to  the 


particular  rank  in  the  working-class 
to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  system 
has  for  years,  and  does  even  now, 
create  apparently  opposing  interests 
amongst  the  working-classes,  and  has 
tended  much  towards  severing  them 
each  from  the  other  by  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition and  rivalry.  The  working- 
class  becomes  a  unity  only  at  such 
times  as  the  working-men  may  be  in- 
dividually drawn  together  by  suspicion 
of  a  common  foe.  The  common  foe 
which  the  working-class  of  England 
has  had  most  cause  to  fear  has  been 
ignorance.  Against  this  foe  they  are 
individually  drawn  together  in  this 
Working-men's  College.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  first  results  of  this 
banding  together. 

But  it  has  gone  even  further  than 
this.  The  working-classes  in  England 
are  naturally  very  suspicious  of  any 
thing  like  patronage,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  very  difficult  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  those  who  are  out- 
wardly more  fortunate  than  them- 
selves without  exciting  a  feeling  of 
dislike.  The  teachers  of  this  college 
have  so  far  solved  this  problem,  by 
kindling  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  so 
real  an  affection  for  them,  that  there 
is  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  high- 
way of  the  Lord  is  being  prepared  in 
hearts  of  the  working-class  for  a  truer 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  Rev.  F. 
D.  Maurice,  in  one  of  his  Reports, 
says,  "  It  is  a  reward  for  many  dis- 
appointments to  have  the  early  pupils 
of  the.  college  declare,  that  their  en- 
trance to  it  was  an  epoch  in  theirlives ; 
to  see  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
are  greeted  by  those  who  have  joined 
it  more  recently  as  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  ;  to  have  their  assurance,  that, 
whenever  they  leave  the  country  of 
their  birth,  it  will  be  dearer  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  fellowship  which 
they  first  found  among  us." 
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It  appears  that  the  work  arose  out 
of  a  Bible  class,  which  was  established 
some  years  before  the  college  com- 
menced. Though  there  appear  no 
statements  in  any  of  the  Reports  in 
reference  to  this  particular  class,  inas- 
much as  it  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  college  who  may  choose  to  be 
present  at  it,  yet  it  is  still  in  existence. 
It  is  true  that  very  few  attend  it ;  but 
those  few  are  very  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance, and  Mr.  Maurice  therefore 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  abandonment  of 
it  would  be  to  change  the  character 
of  the  whole  institution, .  and  would 
make  his  position  in  it  an  untrue  one. 

In  1864,  the  council  received  many 
remonstrances  from  teachers  and  pu- 
pils on  the  subject  of  the  accommoda- 
tions in  their  class-rooms.  Every 
room  was  crippled  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  which  frequented  them.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  the 
drawing-class,  the  largest  and  the 
most  efficient  of  them  all.  There  was 
not  only  felt  a  great  want  of  space,  but 
they  had  to  complain  of  a  most  un- 
wholesome atmosphere.  The  .council 
felt  that  they  should  not  allow  any 
merely  outward  circumstances  to  be  an 
excuse  for  defects  in  the  classes,  or  any 
irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils.  Their  ground  was  a  freehold ; 
and  they  owned  also  the  freehold  of 
the  adjoining  house,  and  the  gardens 
in  the  rear.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
the  students  would  feel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  raise  one  thousand  pounds 
to  set  up  a  building  suitable  for  their 
purposes,  the  council  proposed  to  open 
a  subscription,  feeling  that  every  shil- 
ling given  would  lay  them  under  fresh 
obligation  to  renewed  exertions  on 
their  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  1867,  the  institution  had 
more  than  made  good  their  expecta- 


tions, and  had  raised  one  thousand  and 
fifty  pounds,  with  a  promise  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  more  ;  and,  accordingly,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain 
plans  and  consider  them.  They  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  plan  by  Mr.  Webbe, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
containing  (1)  six  class-rooms  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  -art-classes,  the  physical-science 
classes,  &c.,  &c. ;  (2)  a  museum ;  (3)  a 
hall  for  lectures  and  meetings,  capable 
of  seating  three  hundred  persons.  The 
council  found,  however,  that  after  Mr. 
Webbe  had  worked  out  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  such  a  building,  that 
the  cost  would  be  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds,  omitting  all  decoration,  and 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  the 
building.  In  no  way  daunted,  how- 
ever, they  appealed  to  the  liberality 
of  others  who  were  interested  in  the 
work.  The  buildings  were  delayed 
for  some  time,  as  it  proved  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  the  necessary  funds  than 
was  at  first  expected  ;  but,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1870  (this  summer),  the 
greater  portion  was  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  class-rooms,  being 
deemed  the  most  important,  were  the 
first  to  be  finished.  As  was  at  first 
proposed,  there  are  six  of  these  class- 
rooms, —  one  thirty-three  feet  by 
thirty-four  feet;  one  thirty-three  by 
twenty-five ;  and  four  smaller  ones, 
thirty  by  twenty-three  feet.  They 
are  built  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  college,  two  on 
the  east,  and  two  on  the  west.  They 
include  a  corridor,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  room.  They  are 
twelve  feet  in  height,  wc&  ventilated, 
and  lighted  by  a  twelve-foot  span  sky- 
light. These  are  the  four  smallest 
rooms.  The  other  two  are  situated 
one  on  the  north-east  corner,  oval  in 
shape,  with  three  large  recesses  and  a 
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small  dressing-room  attached,  the  same 
height  as  the  others  (twelve  feet),  and 
lighted  by  a  Gothic-shaped  light,  oval, 
rising  to  the  height  of  seven  feet. 
This  light  measures  twenty-three  feet, 
six  inches,  by  nineteen  feet ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  Gothic  ribs ;  and, 
when  the  carving  is  finished  on  the 
Bath-stone  corbels  on  which  it  stands, 
it  will  present  a  very  attractive  feature 
to  the  room.  The  other,  and  the  lar- 
gest room  of  all,  which  includes  corridor 
as  before,  is  quadrant-shaped,  with  one 
large  recess  and  three  smaller  ones, 
the  same  height,  and  lighted  by  a  very 
high-pitched  glass  roof. 

These  class-rooms  are  so  planned 
as  to  leave  a  space  in  the  centre  sixty- 
nine  feet  by  twenty-nine  for  museums 
as  before  agreed  upon,  and  a  large 
room  over,  seventy-five  by  thirty  feet, 
and  thirty-five  feet  high.  This  room 
is  to  be  supported  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  class-rooms,  and  to  have  a  six- 
foot  gallery  round  the  museum  and 
over  the  corridor. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  class- 
rooms now  finished  is  a  little  over  two 
thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  furnishing  and  fittings,  gas,  stoves, 
&c.,  which  is  estimated  at  about  four 
thousand  pounds.  The  sum  required 
to  finish  the  museum  and  to  erect  the 
large  hall  is  a  little  over  two  thousand 
pounds,  both  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  the  committee  have 
the  requisite  funds  in  hand.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
necessary  funds  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  college  is  financially  in  a 
good  position  ;  and,  excep.t  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capital  expenditure,  like  this, 
of  erecting  new  and  more  commodious 
buildings,  the  council  would  not  need 
pecuniary  help. 

Fifteen  years'  experience  of  the 
work  in  the  college  has  shown  that 


the  fees  produce  an  income  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  its  current  expenses ; 
and  the  rental  of  the  adjoining  house, 
(the  possession  of  which  has  given  the 
college  the  site  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  new  building)  is  reducing  the 
mortgage  debt  year  by  year.  There 
is  a  library  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, which  is  open  to  members  every 
day,  except  Sunday,  from  7  to  10,  P.M. 
The  books  are  mostly  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  are  not  to  be  removed  dur- 
ing term-time,  but  can  be  borrowed 
for  the  vacations. 

There  is  also  a  coffee  and  conversa- 
tion room  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  students  can  obtain  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  refreshments  at  moderate  prices. 
This  is  of  immense  advantage  to 
those  students  who  live  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  come  directly  from  their 
work  before  going  home,  and  can  take 
their  tea,  and  have  sufficient  time  to 
read  the  daily  papers  and  discuss  the 
topics  of  the  day,  previous  to  the  hour 
of  recitation  or  lecture. 

The  members  of  the  college  have 
formed  a  rifle  corps  attached  to  the 
Nineteenth  Middlesex  Volunteer  Mi- 
litia. It  is  styled  "  The  College  Eifle 
Corps."  It  consists  of  members  of 
the  college  only,  and  forms  the  first 
three  companies  of  the  Nineteenth 
Middlesex  Volunteer  Militia. 

The  subscriptions  to  this  corps  are, 
for  efficient  members,  four  shillings ; 
non-efficient  members,  fourteen  shil- 
lings. It  would  be  difficult,  without 
giving  a  regular  class-programme,  to 
give  an  exact  statement  of  the  work 
done  in  the  college  through  the  year ; 
but  I  ascertained,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Eugene  Oswald,  a  general 
idea  of  the  work  done  during  the 
fourth  term,  from  Monday,  May  23, 
to  Saturday,  July  23,  1870. 
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Hour. 

P.M. 


Studies. 


Teachers. 


SUNDAY. 
BIBLE  CLASS.  Rev.  H.  Wace,  M.A. 

MONDAY. 
ART  CLASSES. 
8  to  10,  Life  Class, 
"         Antique  Class, 
LANGUAGES. 


W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq. 


Eugene  Oswald,  Esq. 
Mr.  Mead. 


8  to  10,  French, 
"  "        Sec.  5, 

"         German,  " 

"         English  Gramrr,     Mr.  Richard  Poston. 

TUESDAY. 
ART  CLASS. 
8  to  10,  Pencil  and  Chalk,  Mr.  G.  Rosenthal. 

,  MATHEMATICS. 
8  to  10,  Arithmetic,  Sec,l,  J.  Martineau,  Esq. 

"  "    2,  Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A. 

"         Algebra,  Sec.  1,  )  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 

«•  "     2,  ft      Coll.  Fellow. 

"         Book-keeping,        Mr.  Robert  Hicks. 

WEDNESDAY. 
HISTORY. 


9  to  10,       English, 
"James  I.," 


Samuel  Gardiner,  Esq. 


LANGUAGES. 

8  to  9,  German,  Sec.  2,     Eugene  Oswald,  Esq. 
"        Greek,  Sec.  2, 
Elementary, 
8  to  10,  Latin,  Sec.  2, 


Mr.  G.  J.  Thomas, 
Coll.  Follow. 


Mr.  Kirk. 
9  to  10,  German,  Sec.  1,     E.  Oswald,  Esq. 


Greek,  Sec.  1,  i 
Xenophon's  > 
i,"    1 


"  Hellenica, 


Mr.  G.  J.  Thomas, 
Coll.  Fellow. 


THURSDAY. 


ART  CLASS. 


8  to  10,  Water    Color,  orna-  )  -ir     n 
mental  &  perspective  $  Mr>  G' 

LANGUAGES. 
8  to  10,    English  Grammar,    )    Mr.  Marks, 

Sec.  3,  Elementary,  j  Coll.  Scholar. 
"  English  Grammar,    I  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalziel, 

Sec.  2,  Elementary, 
"         French,  Sec.  6.  Acci- 
dence, 

SitolO,  English  Literature, 
Poets  of  19th  Centu-  ] 
ry,  and  their  Critks, 

ELEMENTARY  CLASS. 

8  to  10,  Advanced    Reading' 

and  Writing    from 
Dictation, 

Elements  of  Gram- 
mar, 

"         Arithm'tic,  from  Di- 
vision to  Practice, 

FRIDAY. 
LANGUAGES. 

9  to  10,  French  Trans.  Sec.  3,    E.  Oswald,  Esq. 
8  to  10,  French  Syntax,  Sec.  4,  " 

"        Latin,  Sec.  1,        H.N.Morley.Esq.M.A. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
8£  to 9J,  Astronomy,          R.  B.  Lichfield,  Esq,  B.A. 

SitolO,  Muscular  Anatomy,  )  T  TJ  T>  wvin  T?« 
of  Human  Body,    *   j  J'  B'  Perrin'  EB* 
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Coll.  Fellow. 
E.  Oswald,  Esq. 

P. ».  B( 
LL.B. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Sutton, 
Coll.  Scholar. 


In  addition  to  these  classes,  there 
is  an  ADULT  SCHOOL,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jennings,  college  scholar, 
for  teaching  subjects  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  college,  —  as  elementary 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Hours  from  8  to  10  every  evening  but 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  the  charge 
of  two  shillings  per  month.  The  fees 
for  the  classes  are, — 

Entrance  fee,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence. Term  fee,  one  shilling.  A  class 
of  one  hour,  two  shillings.  A  class  of 
two  hours,  three  shillings.  French 
and  German  classes,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  three  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

Practice-classes  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  free  of  extra  charge. 

On  Saturdays,  at  8.30  P.M.,  "  FREE 
GENERAL  LECTURES  "  are  given  to 
the  members  of  the  college  and  the 
adult  school. 

In  connection  with  the  college  are 
VOCAL  MUSIC  CLASSES,  open  to  persons 
of  either  sex,  or  any  age  ;  though  they 
cannot  meet,  at  present,  in  any  of  the 
rooms  of  the  college.  The  last  term, 
the  first  and  second  sections  met  on 
Monday  and  Thursday, — section  2  for 
intermediate  practice,  and  section  1  for 
advanced,  —  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  ; 
the  third  section  met  on  Wednesday, 
for  elementary  practice  :  hours  from  8 
to  10.  Fees  :  section  1,  two  shillings 
for  half  a  year  ;  sections  2  and  3,  three 
shillings  for  half  a  year.  During  the 
session,  besides  the  free  general  lectures 
on  Saturdays,. regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures have  been  given,  by  eminent 
lecturers,  on  astronomy,  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  muscular  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, ancient  and  modern  history,  rise 
and  progress  of  Mohammedanism ; 
three  very  interesting  lectures  on 
sound,  law,  language  ;  the  Kosse  tele- 
scope ;  tragedy  j  the  business  of  the 
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house  of  commons  ;  the  officers  of  the 
house  of  commons  ;  Sir  John  Falstaff ; 
the  relations  of  geography  and  history, 
with  special  reference  to  England ; 
and  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  Shak- 
speare's  tragedies.  The  fees  for  these 
lectures  have  varied  from  two  shillings 
to  five  shillings  the  course,  according 
to  the  numher  given.  All  of  them, 
without  exception,  have  been  well 
attended.  This  most  interesting  in- 
stitution has  developed  itself  gradually, 
but  surely,  from  very  small  begin- 
nings ;  and  sometimes  in  its  infancy 
we  appear  to  trace  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. But  the  grand  principle  of 
the  college  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  that  is,  UNITY,  —  the  principle 
which  must  prevail  eventually  in  all 
classes  of  the  great  working-class  of 
England. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 


WESTERN    EMIGRATION. 

[THE  whole  science  and  practice  of  seek- 
ing new  homes  is  now  one  of  very  general 
interest,  yet  one,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, about  which  there  is  little  prac- 
tical information  for  those  seeking  it.  At 
our  request,  therefore,  the  following  article 
has  been  prepared  by  two  young  gentle- 
men who  have  had  intelligent  experience 
in  the  matter.] 

THE  questions  oftenest  asked  in 
my  home-letters  are,  "What  started 
you  out  to  go  West  ?  "  and  "  How  did 
you  know  where  to  go  ?  " 

You  know,  in  the  winter  of  '68, 
L.  and  myself  were  dry-goods  "  drum- 
mers "  in  first-class  commission  houses 
in  New  York ;  or,  —  to  deal  more  ten- 
derly with  our  old  friends  still  in  the 
harness,  —  salesmen,  with  a  roving 
commission.  Business  dulness  had  be- 
come a  proverb.  Old  channels  of 
trade  blocked  or  unsafe,  the  future 


seemed  a  blank  or  worse,  and  the 
turning-point  indefinite.  It  had 
grown  steadily  worse  since  '66 ;  and 
it  needed  no  Argus  to  see,  that,  when  it 
had  become  a  question  of  tenacity,  — 
the  prize  to  the  houses  that  could  lose 
the  longest,  —  the  thinning  out  of  pro- 
ducers that  must  precede  any  revival 
of  business  would  be  slow  indeed. 

We  knew  the  work  we  were  doing 
must  bring  independence  somewhere. 
We  longed  to  be  working  for  our- 
selves; and  our  thoughts  turned 
westward  as  naturally  as  did  old 
Leather-stocking  when  the  settle- 
ments diminished  his  elbow-room. 

At  an  evening  concert  in  February, 
we  met  a  California  gentleman,  "a 
'49-er,"  who  had  been  twice  burnt 
out  of  canvas  walls,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  baby,  and  had  lived  to 
see  the  land,  once  covered  by  his  tent- 
poles,  worth  thousands.  He  was 
railroading  all  through  the  West,  and 
he  talked  South-west  Missouri  to  us 
strongly. 

For  two  months,  we  button-holed 
every  man  who  had  ever  had  a  rela- 
tion west  of  the  Mississippi.  From 
Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.'s  California  Ex- 
press agents,  and  United  States  sur- 
veyors, to  wool-brokers  and  grain- 
shippers,  —  all  contributed.  We  deter- 
mined to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to 
start  the  29th  of  May.  Before  going, 
we  saw  our  friend.  Said  he,  "  It's  a 
life-move,  boys.  If  I  thought  you 
would  stay  a  year,  I'd  say  go.  I 
can't  say  what  you  may  come  out; 
you  may  go  to  manufacturing,  or 
butcher  cattle,  go  to  Congress,  or  be 
captain  of  a  steamboat.  If  you  stay 
a  year,  you'll  stay  for  good ;  and,  if 
you  stay  for  good,  you'll  never  repent 
it."  Some  of  our  friends  said,  "  You 
will  come  back  disgusted."  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  undertaking." 
But  we  felt  success  in  us,  and  knew 
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it  must  come  out.  In  the  words  of 
Bill  Sykes's  Nancy,  we  felt  "  we'd  be 
jiggered  if  we  would." 

There  are  three  roads  to  St.  Louis ; 
we  took  the  shortest.  Made  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  and  useful  friend  in 
the  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
E.  D.,  and  found  ourselves  on  its  con- 
nection, the  Missouri  Pacific,  next 
morning,  bound  for  Springfield. 
Springfield  is  the  commercial  centre 
of  South-west  Missouri,  an  old  town 
of  five  thousand  population.  The 
war  raged  fiercely  around  it.  It  was 
alternately  headquarters  for  Lyon, 
Sigel,  Fremont,  and  Asboth.  Through 
it,  Zagonyi  made  his  charge  with  the 
body-guard;  and  into  it,  on  the  8th  of 
May  last,  came  the  first  cars  of  the 
South  Pacific  Railroad,  on  their 
"  inarch  to  the  sea."  Twenty  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  we  shifted  to  this  lat- 
ter road. 

"  The  road  it  was  rough, 

And  the  hearse  had  no  springs." 

The  West  is  courteous  to  women, 
but  turns  its  cold  shoulder  to  unpro- 
tected man.  Truly,  the  Englishman 
was  right.  Who  travels  West  should 
have  his  wife,  or  borrow  some  other 
man's.  Being  unblessed,  we  were  ac- 
commodated as  the  beasts  that  perish. 

One  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
Springfield,  the  track  ended ;  and  a 
Concord  stage  took  up  the  burden 
over  the  backbone  or  "  divide  "  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains.  It  was  roughness 
intensified;  and,  caroming  from  my 
next  neighbor  to  the  roof,  against  the 
side,  and  back  to  the  cushionless  seat 
for  fourteen  hours,  I  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  the  trip  for  my 
dreariest  experience  of  Adirondack 
roads  or  army  corduroy. 

It  seems  singular  to  say  of  a  natu- 
ral obstacle  in  this  age  of  enterprise, 
but  this  mountain-barrier  has  been 
the  largest  of  three  causes  that  have 


placed  Missouri  ten  years  behind  her 
western  neighbors,  almost  excluding 
emigration  and  improvement ;  the 
others  being  slavery  and  four  years 
of  war.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  range,  there  begins  an  almost  un- 
matched tract  of  fertile  country,  run- 
ning south-west  through  the  Indian 
Reservation,  known  here  as  the  "  Na- 
tion," to  the  Canadian  River. 

At  Springfield,  we  bought  Indian 
ponies,  which,  with  saddle  and  bridle, 
the  common  army  pattern,  cost  sixty 
dollars  each  ;  and  we  rolled  a  thin 
overcoat  behind  the  saddle  :  revolvers 
we  carried,  but  never  needed.  A 
planter's  felt  hat,  six-inch  brim,  "  out- 
fitted "  us. 

Our  point  was  Neosho,  seventeen 
miles  from  the  State  line ;  and,  making 
about  thirty  a  day,  we  journeyed  pleas- 
antly on,  picking  out  every  night  an 
old  farm  for  stopping-place.  The  peo- 
ple are  generally  hospitable  ;  and  the 
inquiry,  modelled  on  the  Missouri 
standard,  "  Can  we  get  to  stay  with 
you  to-night?"  was  commonly  an- 
swered "  Light  down,  stranger,  and 
lead  in  your  animile"  One  some- 
times meets  a  refusal ;  and  it's  well  to 
begin  "  prospecting "  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Charges  are  not  heavy, — 
about  two  dollars  per  day,  man  and 
horse. 

Neosho  was  thoroughly  burned  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  is  now  built  up  un- 
der Northern  influences  to  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  politics 
are  strongly  with  the  administration; 
and  its  latter-day  god-fathers  include 
many  good  men  from  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
It  has  a  daily  mail,  brought  by  stage 
from  the  railroad  terminus,  —  an  old- 
time  custom,  which  will  be  broken  up 
by  the  arrival  of  the  cars  in  Novem- 
ber, —  a  good  weekly  paper,  two  fair 
hotels,  planing  mill,  grist  mill ;  and 
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the  smaller  mechanical  trades  are  well 
represented.  Banking  is  done  by  a 
well-known  dry-goods'  house;  but 
men  with  capital  to  devote  to  it  would 
find  this  a  valuable  opening.  Eastern 
exchange  on  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  St.  Louis  is  always  in  demand  ;  and 
money  is  wanted  on  the  best  real-es- 
tate security,  improved,  unencum- 
bered farms.  The  legal  rate  is  either 
six  or  ten  per  cent ;  but  the  latter  is 
commonly  used. 

From  Neosho,  we  went  to  Carthage, 
a  flourishing  town  larger  than  its 
neighbor.  It  is  the  county-seat  of 
Jasper  County ;  and  we  saw  the  larger 
part  of  both  places. 

We  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  the 
old  homesteads,  from  their  shiftless, 
worm-eaten  appearance,  and  gallantly 
determined  to  buy  raw  land  :  and  im- 
prove for  ourselves.  It  is  a  doubtful 
policy,  however,  and  not  advisable  un- 
less a  man's  means  are  large.  The 
common  improvements,  fencing  and  a 
log-house,  can  be  bought  cheaper  with 
the  place  than  they  could  afterward 
be  put  on  the  ground ;  and  a  stranger, 
coming  to  farm,  would  do  well  to  rent 
the  first  year,  and  buy  the  second. 

If  he  buy  at  once,  he  will  probably 
pay  too  much.  By  making  your  own 
improvements,  you  get  exactly  what 
'you  want ;  but  the  delay  in  putting  in 
crops,  from  lack  of  fencing  and  ground 
properly  broken  and  prepared,  is  very 
serious. 

Newton  County  was  to  have  the 
South  Pacific  Railroad,  becoming  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  Springfield, 
the  "  open  sesame  "  to  its  undeveloped 
resources;  and  that  weighed  with  us 
against  the  superior  civilization  of 
Carthage. 

It  was  Lowell's 

"  Freeing  the  bird  which  I  held  in  my  hand 
For  the  two  perched,  perhaps  out  of  reach,  in 
the  tree." 


But  fortune  favored.  There  is  life  in 
the  present  railroad  management. 
Fremont,  in  failing,  had  only  left  the 
road  dormant.  The  succeeding  direc- 
tory received  his  grants  on  the  South 
Pacific  as  a  State  Road,  and  those  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  as  a  through 
line  to  California;  and  to*-day  the  rails 
are  only  twenty-five  males  east  of  us, 
and  rapidly  advancing.. 

After  riding  over  the  country  for 
two  weeks,  we  chose  a  quarter  section 
(one  hundred  and  sixty  acres)  of 
deeded  land  on  one  of  the  best  prai- 
ries, forty  of  it  well  timbered,  and  with 
running  water.  By  paying  some 
small  sums,  we  bought  up  settlers' 
claims  on  double  that  amount  of  rail- 
road land  lying  adjacent,  and  so  re- 
served the  privilege  of  buying  when 
thrown  into  the  market. 

Without  inflicting  a-  disquisition  of 
land  monopolies  and  settlers'  wrongs 
on  you,  I  can,  perhaps,  make  clear  this 
matter  of  claims,  which  cost  me  some 
trouble  to  get  at. 

Land  can  be  settled  here  in  three 
ways,  —  by  homesteading,  by  pre-emp- 
ting, and  by  squatting  on  railroad 
lands,  that  is,-  grants  of  alternate  rnile- 
square  sections,  given  by  government 
to  aid  railroad  construction. 

To  homestead,  a  man  finds  eighty 
(80)  acres  of  unoccupied  government 
land,  lives  on  it  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  gets  a  title  by  proving 
his  residence  and  paying  entry  fees, — 
some  eighteen  dollars. 

No  land  worth  having  is  now  open 
to  this  around  us. 

To  pre-empt,  he  simply  claims  un- 
occupied government  land;  and,  by 
paying  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
acre  at  the  nearest  land-office,  re- 
ceives the  title  without  actually  set- 
tling. '  In  parts  remote  from  a  rail- 
road, one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre  is  charged. 
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The  settler  on  railroad  land  holds 
the  least  secure  tenure  of  the  three. 
He  is  allowed  the  first  opportunity 
of  buying  the  home  he  has  settled,  at 
the  price  the  railroad  may  appraise 
it;  and  their  policy  may  be  liberal 
both  in  price  and  time  of  payment: 
but,  should  he  be  found  wanting,  he 
has  no  legal  ground  of  complaint 
when  the  next  bidder,  with  longer 
purse,  steps  in  to  reap  where  he 
sowed.  He,  however,  knows  the 
chances. 

Now  this  uncertainty  has  attached, 
since  1853,  to  nearly  one-half  the 
land  in  Newton  County,  and  has  fear- 
fully retarded  emigration.  The  rail- 
road must,  indeed,  prove  a  blessing, 
to  compensate  for  the  millstone  that 
for  nineteen  years  has  hung  on  the 
neck  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Mis- 
souri. 

We  paid  six  dollars  an  acre  for  our 
land,  and  went  back  to  New  York, 
to  make  ready  for  what  our  friends 
called  our  exile,  —  we,  our  escape  from 
captivity. 

Brown  and  hearty  from  a  month's 
incessant  exercise,  we  already  smiled 
superior  over  the  "pale  faces"  of 
Broadway,  and  felt  the  pioneer  spirit 
sticking  out  in  a  new  repugnance  to 
stove-pipe  hats  and  kid  gloves,  and  a 
leaning  towards  soft  felts  with  re- 
dundant brims,  —  rank  heresy,  you 
know,  at  home.  Life  on  the  pave- 
ments seemed  "cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,"  after  the  breezy  prairies 
and  wide-awake  towns  with  their 
boundless  opportunities.  Here,  we 
said,  business  is  a  lottery  more  than 
ever  before.  Ten  years  hence,  we 
may  still  be  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
There,  every  step  counts.  As  Joe 
Hooker  said,  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
we  are  "  fighting  for  keeps,"  not  to 
lose  one  year  more  than  we  made  the 
preceding.  Every  tree  planted  is 


planted  for  a  life-time.  Every  foot 
of  this  sod,  centuries  old,  turned  over, 
is  made  endlessly  productive. 

True,  the  first  five  years,  let  us 
look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  will  be  hard 
work,  —  drudgery,  if  done  for  another 
man.  Ah !  you  used  a  potent  spell 
when  you  urged  on  our  half-fledged 
ideas  to  try  working  for  ourselves. 
It  puts  pith  into  the  axe-arm,  and  vim 
behind  the  plough-handles;  gets  one 
up  at  day-break,  and  sees  no  stitches 
dropped  till  after  nightfall,  and  the 
stock  are  fed. 

But  every  year  the  work  will 
lighten.  As  the  tough  prairie-sod  is 
tamed  down,  and,  in  place  of  raising 
scantily-paying  grain  crops,  the  mel- 
low land  is  put  into  fields  of  Timothy 
and  clover  to  feed  the  stock,  which, 
almost  without  care  and  anxiety,  is 
reproducing  and  multiplying  itself 
endlessly,  one  begins  to  understand 
that  life  can  be  very  pleasant  away 
from  the  gaslights  of  Broadway  and 
the  chandeliers  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
"You  are  going  away  from  the  old 
count,  your  father,"  said  his  friend  to 
that  light-hearted,  noble  Don  Caesar 
de  Bazan.  "Yes,  and  my  countless 
creditors,"  was  the  reply. 

We  thought  so  two  years  ago. 
We  think  so  now,  knowing  better 
what  odds  pluck  and '  patience  can  set 
aside.  I  wish  you  could  say  to  a 
hundred  young  fellows,  situated  as  we 
were,  and  actually  losing  energy,  and 
originality,  and  strength  of  character, 
and  capacity  for  work  in  monotonous 
routines  that  pay  their  board,  their 
billiards,  and  their  summer  vacation, 
but  demand  nothing  that  will  give 
them  a  wider  grasp  of  men  and 
things  ten  years  hence  than  they 
have  now, — I  wish  you  could  say  to 
them,  "Go  West;  begin  as  your 
means  allow.  Trade  boots,  ploughs,  or 
dry  goods  j  manufacture  or  card  wool ; 
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cultivate  grapes,  and  make  wine ;  start 
a  cheese  or  butter  dairy,  or  pack  beef 
and  pork ;  raise  cattle,  mules,  and 
horses  j  or  broed  sheep  and  pigs. 
The  end  is  certain,  though  the  way 
may  seem  long;  the  growth  of  the 
new  country  will  surely  carry  you  up." 
With  kindest  regards,  yours, 

T.  S. 


THE    UNITARIAN    CONFERENCE. 

IT  does  not  often  happen  that  an 
ecclesiastical  gathering  of  any  sect 
attracts  large  interest  among  men  of 
other  sects  ;  but,  when  the  Unitarian 
body  is  called  a  sect,  almost  every  one 
feels  that  this  is  a  sect "  with  a  differ- 
ence." Its  principle  of  free  discus- 
sion is  a  principle  which  all  Protest- 
ants are,  in  their  hearts,  pleased  with, 
and,  with  more  or  less  allowances,  con- 
cede. Some  of  its  varied  heresies 
find  sympathizers  in  all  religious  de- 
nominations ;  and,  where  its  vagaries 
(so-called)  excite  no  other  interest,  it 
is  regarded,  at  the  least,  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  enemies.  The  assembly 
of  the  Unitarian  Conference  in  New 
York,  on  the  17th  of  October,  excited, 
for  these  reasons,  an  interest  outside 
.the  Unitarian  communion  scarcely 
less  than  that  felt  in  it  by  professed 
Unitarians. 

It  only  needed  a  visit  to  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  to  see  that  the  Unita- 
rian body  itself  regarded  the  occasion 
as  one  of  great  importance.  We  have 
already  described  the  discussion  which, 
in  newspapers  and  pulpit,  has  been 
maintained  through  the  summer  as 
to  two  points :  first,  the  fundamental 
status  of  this  Conference,  which  is 
itself  a  new-born  institution ;  and, 
second,  the  propriety  of  its  issuing 
any  statement  of  doctrine  for  the 
convenience  of  what  may  be  called 


its  frontier  churches.  This  discussion 
has  been  carried  on  with  such  ardor, 
that  the  conference  itself  was  the 
largest  ever  held,  —  representing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  commu- 
nion. Besides  the  delegates,  large 
numbers  of  interested  visitors  came 
to  New  York  to  be  present  at  its  dis- 
cussion, and  gave  close  attendance  at 
its  meetings. 

The  result  of  those  meetings,  so 
far  as  these  questions  went,  was  such 
as,  without  hesitation,  we  predicted 
in  our  October  issue. 

On  every  side,  and  by  every  speak- 
er, the  most  eager  declaration  was 
made,  that  no  church,  conference,  or 
individual  represented  there,  would 
tolerate  any  imputation  on  the  Chris- 
tian basis  of  the  Conference.  It  is 
an  integral  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, when  you  ask  the  Conference  to 
define  Christianity,  the  old  Unitarian 
protest  flashes  from  the  old  flint. 
Woo  never  so  sweetly,  there  is  no 
mistake  as  to  the  answer.  They  have 
not  been  light  troops  so  long  as  to  wish 
to  go  into  garrison.  All  statements 
of  faith  were  referred  together  to  a 
committee,  which  had  no  power  given 
to  it  to  report  any  one.  The  whole 
sentiment  of  the  assembly  protested 
against  any  definition  of  terms. 

To  express,  as  far  as  words  could, 
this  position,  the  conference  "wel- 
comed to  its  fellowship  all  who  desire 
to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ," — the 
broadest  formula  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, as  somebody  has  said,  which 
has  ever  got  stated  upon  paper. 

To  any  person  who  was  present, 
the  spirit  of  the  Conference,  felt  in 
every  vote  and  word,  was  more  re- 
markable than  any  separate  action 
which  can  be  recorded.  We  have 
never  seen  any  assembly  whose  speech 
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and  acts  had  so  little  the  method 
and  appearance  of  what  is  commonly 
called  political  movement.  Every 
speech,  with,  perhaps,  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  those  remarkable  three  days, 
was  made  to  produce  conviction. 
Every  proposal  was  made  in  good 
faith,  hy  some  eager  man  or  woman, 
who  really  thought  it  would  help  the 
world  forward.  Remarkable,  indeed, 
was  the  steady  attendance  and  silent 
interest  of  the  delegates.  Whatever 
the  subject,  —  frontier  missions,  un- 
churched people  in  cities,  religious 
education,  the  appeal  of  a  black 
bishop,  the  last  proposal  for  education 
from  the  prairies, — there  was  this 
compact,  grave,  silent,  yet  enthusi- 
astic body  of  attendants,  —  attend- 
ants, too,  who  understood  what  they 
were  attending  to.  Nothing  was  more 
prompt,  —  in  a  certain  sense  more 
amusing,  —  than  the  rapidity  and 
ease  with  which  they  negatived  any 
proposition, — though  it  appeared  the 
most  innocent  and  desirable,  —  which, 
by  a  hair's  weight,  seemed  to  press 
on  the  liberty  of  the  congregation; 
nothing,  again,  more  ready  than  their 
willingness  to  join  together  in  any 
practicable  work  against  sin  or  igno- 
rance on  the  outside,  if  it  were  only 
set  in  tolerably  intelligible  order. 

The  Orthodox  Congregationalists 
have  stoutly  refused  to  unite  in  any 
such  organization  ;  it  savors  of  Pres- 
byterianism ;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  There  is  always  this  danger, 
—  that  it  will  turn  its  attention  in- 
ward to  the  churches  of  which  it  is 
composed  rather  than  abroad  against 
the  machinations  of  Satan.  There 
are  Unitarians,  as  well,  who  feel  this 
danger ;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Conference  of  1870  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  show  that  independent 
churches  will  not  be  easily  seduced 
from  the  freedom  which  was  pur- 


chased for  them  by  such  men  as  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster,  by  Cotton  and 
our  Hooker,  by  the  Winthrops,  the 
Mathers,  the  Dudleys,  and  the  whole 
company  of  the  New  England  mar- 
tyrs. 

The  missionary  force  of  the  Unita- 
rian body,  as  revealed  in  the  Con- 
ference, probably  surprised  every- 
body present,  —  friends  or  strangers. 

We  publish,  in  another  place,  Mr. 
Weeden's  Report  on  Unions,  —  one 
of  the  most  valuable  studies  submitted 
to  the  Conference. 


CONCEPTS  FOR   THE    PEOPLE    IN 
BOSTON  MUSIC   HALL. 

THE  concerts  for  the  people,  just 
now  so  happily  and  successfully  be- 
gun in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  re- 
mind us  very  much,  by  their  cheap 
admission,  popularity,  and  good  to  be 
effected,  of  the  Penny  Readings  in 
England.  The  good  done  in  England 
by  Penny  Readings  in  softening  un- 
due class-distinctions,  in  increasing 
and  strengthening  a  proper  feeling 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  in  creating  and 
educating  a  healthy  taste  for  litera- 
ture, music,  and  song,  together  with 
safe  and  pure  recreation,  no  one  can 
easily  or  justly  estimate. 

At  the  first  concert,  we  found  that 
the  management  had  acted  wisely, 
and  had  avoided  great  crushing  and 
crowding  by  having  the  doors  opened 
at  half-past  six  o'clock,  though  the 
concert  would  not  begin  until  a  quar- 
ter to  eight.  Fifteen  cents  was  the 
charge  to  all  parts  of  the  hall;  and 
as  the  people  came  pouring  in  rapidly, 
there  was  room  for  each  to  select  his 
seat  comfortably.  Long  before  the 
organ  voluntary,  the  hall  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 
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As  we  took  a  quick  survey  of  that 
immense  audience,  we  were  rejoiced 
to  find  that  it  was  largely  composed 
of  the  working-classes,  for  whose 
benefit  these  low-priced  concerts  were 
originated.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
for  one  instant  that  the  entertainment 
was  inferior,  either  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity, to  most  of  those  given.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  performance  of  a  military 
band,  orchestral  music  by  about 
twenty-five  musicians,  solos,  several 
songs  by  an  accomplished  lady,  and 
introductory  pieces  on  the  great  organ. 
The  proceedings  were  carried  through 
with  excellent  order  and  regularity; 
and  the  people,  from  first  to  last, 
showed  by  their  earnest  attention, 
hearty  appreciation,  and  enthusiastic 
applause,  their  high  sense  of  the  good 
things  provided. 

Several  incidents  took  place  under 
our  observation  which  did  our  eyes, 
ears,  and  hearts  good,  and  will  show 
a  little  the  gratification  which  the 
people  took.  Near  us  was  a  man  in 
a  high  state  of  enjoyment.  As  the 
young  lady  sang  a  song  of  the  affec- 
tions, he  rubbed  his  hands  with  gen- 
uine joy,  while  his  body  was  alive 
with  pleasurable  feelings ;  till,  at  its 
close,  no  longer  able  to  contain  him- 
self, and  speaking  to  nobody,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  That's  worth  a  dollar  !  " 

Just  in  front  of  us  was  a  strong, 
sturdy  son  of  toil,  with  his  wife  be- 
side him,  both  journeying  down  the 
hill  of  life.  He  eagerly  listened  to 
the  organist  playing  the  old,  yet  ever 
new  and  well-beloved  song  of  "  Home, 
sweet  Home  ;  "  till,  when  the  great  or- 
gan ceased,  he  turned  to  his  wife  with 
his  face  wreathed  and  beaming  with 
satisfaction.  He  moved  his  lips,  but 
no  sound  was  heard ;  but  at  that  mo- 


ment he  gave  his  head  a  peculiar  nod 
with  a  real  eloquence  of  motion  and 
rich  appreciation. 


IN  the  death  of  Dr.  STEPHEN 
GREENLEAF  BULFINCH,  the  conduc- 
tors of  this  journal  lose  the  counsel, 
the  learning,  and  ready  help  of  a  tried 
friend.  Our  readers  lose  the  results 
of  critical  learning,  of  assiduous  study, 
and  a  fearless  habit  of  investigation. 

To  most  of  them,  Dr.  Bulfinch  is 
best  known  as  a  poet,  —  the  author 
of  some  of  the  hymns  of  this  genera- 
tion, which  will  survive  to  another. 
These  lyrics  have  passed  into  the 
general  use  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
organizations.  To  scholars,  and  to  his 
nearer  friends,  Dr.  Bulfinch  is  known 
as  a  careful  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages,  well  informed  on 
the  recent  critical  investigations  of 
their  character  and  contents.  His 
books  on  the  evidences  and  other 
theological  subjects,  are  more  than 
text-books.  They  embody  the  results 
of  independent  thought,  presented 
with  that  fearlessness  and  candor 
which  made  a  central  feature  of  his 
character. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  Christian  courtesy  and 
the  charm  of  personal  demeanor  which 
made  him  so  welcome  in  all  circles 
of  his  friends,  and  will  leave  in  those 
circles  a  blank  not  to  be  filled.  His 
pupils,  his  parishioners,  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  litera- 
ture and  in  criticism,  valued  him  as 
a  friend,  and  are  not  satisfied,  in 
speaking  of  his  death,  to  allude  only 
to  the  resources  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
legacies  left  us  by  the  poet. 
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CHRISTMAS    LOCKET. 


LOOKING    FOR    JESUS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND. 

LONG,  long  ago,  —  in  that  fresh  time 

When  Christ's  fair  church  was  in  its  prime, 

But,  like  its  Master,  might  have  said, 

"  I  have  not  where  to  lay  my  head  ! "  — 

Meeting  in  deserts,  upper  rooms, 

Or  in  the  silent  catacomhs,  — 

Two  brothers  of  a  noble  race, 

Who  near  the  Emperor  held  their  place, 

Left  all  to  join  this  race  abhorred, 

And  follow  Him,  —  their  King  and  Lord ! 

"  How  shall  we  find  him  ?  "  Titus  cried,  — 
"  The  Master,  who  for  us  has  died  ? 
Let  me  by  faith  my  heart  prepare, 
And  seek  my  Lord  in  lonely  prayer. 
The  Master  bids  us  l  Watch  and  pray  ! ' 
Renounce  the  world,  avoid  its  way ; 
Seek  God  in  sorrow,  shame,  and  loss ; 
Deny  oneself,  —  take  up  the  cross  !  " 

His  brother  Marcus  said,  "Not  so; 
We  from  our  brothers  must  not  go. 
No  !  watch  beside  the  sick  man's  bed ; 
In  love  lift  up  the  mourner's  head  j 
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Support  the  poor,  and  free  the  slave  ; 
Save  others,  —  so  yourself  you  save. 
To  follow  Christ  must  be  to  go 
Just  where  he  went,  'mid  want  and  woe. 
Come,  brother  !     Do  not  go  away 
In  some  lone  cave  to  watch  and  pray, 
But  help  the  souls  to  Jesus  dear, 
And  pray  by  working,  now  and  here." 

But  Titus  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  brother !  while  my  heart  is  dead, 

While  not  a  throb  of  generous  love 

Lifts  up  my  heart  to  God  above, 

While  these  dark  clouds  around  me  roll,  — 

How  can  I  help  another  soul  ? 

When  all  within  is  poor  and  low, 

How  can  I  help  another's  woe  ? 

But  when  my  soul  grows  fresh  and  fair, 

By  days  of  penance,  nights  of  prayer, 

And  Christ  is  born  within  me,  —  then 

My  life  may  help  my  fellow-men." 

And  so  each  brother  went  his  way ; 
One  went  to  work,  and  one  to  pray. 

Years  passed.     Amid  the  desert  lone, 
His  food  wild  herbs,  his  bed  a  stone, 
Ragged  and  lean,  - —  an  awful  sight ! — 
Scorched  by  the  sun,  chilled  by  the  night, 
Titus  a  famous  saint  became,  — 
An  anchorite  of  wondrous  fame. 
He  knew  not,  that,  through  land  and  town, 
Went  far  and  wide  his  great  renown ; 
For,  bowed,  and  kneeling  on  the  sod, 
His  thoughts  all  rose  to  heaven  and  God. 

In  each  foul  place,  where  plague  and  sin 
Their  never-ending  work  begin,  — 
Carrying  dead  paupers  to  their  graves, 
Washing  the  wounds  of  tortured  slaves, 
Eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  — 
Marcus  worked  on,  unknown  to  fame. 
The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay, 
From  the  hard  hand  he  snatched  its  prey  ; 
Loved  by  the  suffering  and  the  lowly,  — 
Yet  no  one  called  him  Saint  or  Holy. 
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'Twas  Christmas  Eve.     The  dying  day 
Reddened  the  west  with  crimson  ray, 
And,  like  a  mother's  joyful  smile, 
Lit  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Then,  7mid  the  radiance  soft  and  still, 
Titus  saw  Marcus  climb  the  hill. 
He  ran  to  meet  his  brother  dear ; 
Each  eye  was  moistened  by  a  tear. 
They  walked  amid  the  sunset  rays, 
Talked  of  their  childhood's  happy  days. 
Said  Marcus,  "  Brother !  years  have  passed 
Hast  thou  found  perfect  peace  at  last  ? 
Tell  me,  my  brother,  —  tell  the  whole,  — 
Has  Christ  been  born  within  your  soul  ? 
Has  faith  made  all  temptations  cease  ? 
Has  lonely  prayer  brought  perfect  peace  ?  " 

"Alas  ! "  said  Titus,  "  in  my  mind 
Some  sunshine,  many  clouds,  I  find. 
Sometimes  so  cold  and  dead  I  seem. 
That  heaven  and  God  appear  a  dream. 
My  prayers  go  up  ;  my  thought  and  will 
Cling  to  the  earth,  and  linger  still ; 
But,  oh,  my  brother !  —  tell  me  true : 
Has  work  brought  God  and  peace  to  you  ?  " 

Then  Marcus  answered,  sadly  sweet, 
"  My  soul  seems  like  the  dusty  street, 
All  hurry,  noise  !  from  hour  to  hour, 
I  do  my  work  with  all  my  power, 
But  no  deep,  central  peace,  I  find,  — 
I  seem  to  feed  upon  the  wind. 
What  is  the  secret,  what  the  test, 
If  neither  prayer  nor  work  give  rest  ?  " 

The  brothers  raised  their  eyes  and  smiled. 
There  passed  a  mother  with  her  child. 
The  happy  mother,  as  she  walked, 
Caressed  the  little  one  and  talked. 
The  child's  soft  hair  and  heavenly  head 
Glowed  in  the  sunlight,  while  he  said, 
"  Mamma  !     I  just  came  here  from  play, 
To  kiss  you  once,  and  run  away. 
I'm  going  now  to  find  my  brothers 
There,  in  the  meadow,  with  the  others. 
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I'll  go  and  help  them  play,  and  then 
Come  back,  my  sweet  mamma,  again." 
Then  Titus  cried,  "  Until  to-day 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  pray  ! 
This  babe  and  mother  undefiled 
Have  made  of  me  a  little  child. 
To  go  to  God,  'mid  joys  or  woes, 
Just  as  he  to  his  mother  goes. 
And  prayer,  till  now  a  task  and  rod, 
Shall  turn  to  happy  talk  with  God ; 
Nor  longer  be  a  hard  employ, 
But  food  and  light,  and  love  and  joy. 
Henceforth  I  leave  my  rocky  glen, 
And  go,  with  God,  to  work  with  men.'* 

And  Marcus  said,    "  And  now  I  see 

How  work  and  play  at  once  may  be  ! 

No  more  our  heart  and  life  we'll  sever, 

But  both  will  work  and  pray  together. 

This  Christmas  Day  has  taught  us  more 

Than  all  our  work  and  prayer  before. 

To  try  to  live  with  God  alone 

Hardens  the  heart,  and  makes  it  stone. 

To  live  with  man,  away  from  God, 

Makes  goodness  like  a  dusty  sod. 

Henceforth,  like  streams  which  take  their  rise 

On  mountain  tops,  'mid  lonely  skies, 

But  through  the  parched  and  barren  plain 

"Flow  on,  to  make  all  green  again, 

Our  life  shall  flow,  by  Christ's  own  plan, 

from  God  through  faith,  through  work,  to  Man." 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 


Stand  and   Wait 
STAND    AND    WAIT. 

A    STORY    OF    CHRISTMAS. 

BY  EDWARD    E.  HALE. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

"  THEY'VE  come  !  they Ve  come  ! " 

This  was  the  cry  of  little  Herbert, 
as  he  ran  in  from  the  square  stone 
which  made  the  large  doorstep  of  the 
house.  Here  he  had  been  watching, 
a  self-posted  sentinel,  for  the  moment 
when  the  carriage  should  turn  the 
corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

"They've  come!  they've  come!" 
echoed  joyfully  through  the  house; 
and  the  cry  penetrated  out  into  the  ex- 
tension, or  ell,  in  which  the  grown 
members  of  the  family  were,  in  the 
kitchen,  "  getting  tea"  by  some  form- 
ulas more  solemn  than  ordinary. 

"  Have  they  come  ?  "  cried  Grace ; 
and  she  set  her  skillet  back  to  the 
quarter-deck,  or  after-part  of  the 
stove,  lest  its  white  contents  should 
burn  while  she  was  away.  She  threw 
a  waiting  handkerchief  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  ran  with  the  others  to  the 
front  door,  to  wave  something  white, 
and  to  be  in  at  the  first  welcome. 

Young  and  old  were  gathered  there 
in  that  hospitable  open  space  where 
the  side  road  swept  up  to  the  barn  on 
its  way  from  the  main  road.  The 
bigger  boys  of  the  home  party  had 
scattered  half-way  down  the  hill  by 
this  time.  Even  grandmamma  had 
stepped  down  from  the  stone,  and 
walked  half  way  to  the  roadway. 
Every  one  was  waving  something. 
Those  who  had  no  handkerchiefs  had 
hats  or  towels  to  wave ;  and  the  more 
advanced  boys  began  an  undefined  or 
irregular  cheer. 


But  the  carryall  advanced  slowly 
up  the  hill,  with  no  answering  hand- 
kerchief, and  no  bonneted  head 
stretched  out  from  the  side.  And,  as 
it  neared  Sam  and  Andrew,  their  en- 
thusiasm could  be  seen  to  droop,  and 
George  and  Herbert  stopped  their 
cheers  as  it  came  up  to  them ;  and  be- 
fore it  was  near  the  house,  on  its 
grieved  way  up  the  hill,  the  bad  news 
had  come  up  before  it,  as  bad  news 
will,  —  "  She  has  not  come,  after  all." 

It  was  Huldah  Root,  Grace's  older 
sister,  who  had  not  come.  John  Root, 
their  father,  had  himself  driven  down 
to  the  station  to  meet  her ;  and  Ab- 
ner,  her  oldest  brother,  had  gone  with 
him.  It  was  two  years  since  she  had 
been  at  home,  and  the  whole  family 
was  on  tiptoe  to  welcome  her.  Hence 
the  unusual  tea  preparation;  hence 
the  sentinel  on  the  doorstep ;  hence 
the  general  assembly  in  the  yard; 
and,  after  all,  she  had  not  come  !  It 
was  a  wretched  disappointment.  Her 
mother  had  that  heavy,  silent  look, 
which  children  take  as  the  heaviest 
affliction  of  all,  when  they  see  it  in 
their  mothers'  faces.  John  Root  him- 
self led  the  horse  into  the  barn,  as  if 
he  did  not  care  now  for  any  thing 
which  might  happen  in  heaven  above 
or  in  earth  beneath.  The  boys  were 
voluble  in  their  rage:  —  "It  is  too 
bad ! "  and,  "  Grandmamma,  don't  you 
think  it  is  too  bad  ?  "  and,  "  It  is  the 
meanest  thing  I  ever  heard  of  in  all 
my  life!"  and,  "Grace,  why  don't 
you  say  any  thing  ?  did  you  ever  know 
any  thing  so  mean?"  As  for  poor 
Grace  herself,  she  was  quite  beyond  say- 
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ing  anything.  All  the  treasured  words 
she  had  laid  up  to  say  to  Huldah ;  all 
the  doubts  and  hopes  and  guesses, 
which  were  secret  to  all  but  God,  but 
which  were  to  be  poured  out  in  Hul- 
dah's  ear  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
were  coming  up  one  by  one,  as  if  to 
choke  her.  She  had  waited  so  long 
for  this  blessed  fortnight  of  sympa- 
thy, and  now  she  had  lost  it.  Grace 
could  say  nothing.  And  poor  grand- 
mamma, on  whom  fell  the  stilling  of 
the  boys,  was  at  heart  as  wretched  as 
any  of  them. 

Somehow,  something  got  itself  put 
on  the  supper-table ;  and,  when  John 
Root  and  Abner  came  in  from  the 
barn,  they  all  sat  down  to  pretend  to 
eat  something.  What  a  miserable 
contrast  to  the  Christmas-eve  party 
which  had  been  expected ! 

The  observance  •  of  Christmas  is 
quite  a  novelty  in  the  heart  of  New 
England  among  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  Winslow  and  Brewster,  above 
Plymouth  Rock,  celebrated  their  first 
Christmas  by  making  all  hands  work 
all  day  in  the  raising  of  their  first 
house.  It  was  in  that  way  that  a 
Christian  empire  was  begun.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew.  They 
and  theirs,  in  that  hard  day's  work, 
struck  the  key-note  for  New  England 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  And 
many  and  many  a  New-Englander, 
still  in  middle  life,  remembers  that  in 
childhood,  though  nurtured  in  Chris- 
tian homes,  he  could  not  have  told, 
if  he  were  .asked,  on  what  day  of 
the  year  Christmas  fell.  But  as  New 
England,  in  the  advance  of  the  world, 
has  come  into  the  general  life  of  the 
world,  she  has  shown  no  inaptitude 
for  the  greater  enjoyments  of  life;  and 
with  the  true  catholicity  of  her  great 
Congregational  system,  her  people  and 
her  churches  seize,  one  after  another, 
all  the  noble  traditions  of  the  loftiest 


memories.  And  so  in  this  matter  we 
have  in  hand ;  it  happened  that  the 
Roots,  in  their  hillside  home,  had  de- 
termined that  they  would  celebrate 
Christmas,  as  never  had  Roots  done 
before  since  Josiah  Ro.ot  landed  at 
Salem,  from  the  "  Hercules,"  with  other 
Kentish  people,  in  1635.  Abner  and 
Gershom  had  cut  and  trimmed  a  pretty 
fir-balsam  from  the  edge  of  the  Hotch- 
kiss  clearing  ;  and  it  was  now  in  the 
best  pa,rlor.  Grace,  with  Mary  Bick- 
ford,  her  firm  ally  and  other  self,  had 
gilded  nuts,  and  rubbed  lady  apples, 
and  strung  popped  corn  ;  and  the  tree 
had  been  dressed  in  secret,  the  young- 
sters all  locked  and  warned  out  from 
the  room.  The  choicest  turkeys  of 
the  drove,  and  the  tenderest  geese  from 
the  herd,  and  the  plumpest  fowls  from 
the  barnyard,  had  been  sacrificed  on 
consecrated  altars.  And  all  this  was 
but  as  accompaniment  and  side  illus- 
tr.ation  of  the  great  glory  of  the  cel- 
ebration, which  was,  that  Huldah, 
after  her  two  years'  absence, — Huldah 
was  to  come  home. 

And  now  she  had  not  come,  —  nay, 
was  not  coming  ! 

As  they  sat  down  at  their  Barme- 
cide feast,  how  wretched  the  assem- 
blage of  unrivalled  dainties  seemed! 
John  Root  handed  to  his  wife  their 
daughter's  letter ;  she  read  it,  and 
gave  it  to  Grace,  who  read  it,  and 
gave  it  to  her  grandmother.  No  one 
read  it  aloud.  To  read  aloud  in  such 
trial's  is  not  the  custom  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

BOSTON,  Dec.  24,  1848. 

DEAR  FATHER  AND  MOTHER,  —  It 
is  dreadful  to  disappoint  you  all,  — 
but  I  cannot  come.  I  am  all  ready, 
and  this  goes  by  the  carriage  that 
was  to  take  me  to  the  cars.  But  our 
dear  little  Horace  has  just  been 
brought  home,  I  am  afraid,  dying; 
but  we  cannot  tell,  and  I  cannot  leave 
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him.  You  know  there  is  really  no 
one  who  can  do  what  I  can.  He  was 
riding  on  his  pony.  First  the  pony 
came  home  alone  ;  and,  in  five  minutes 
after,  two  policemen  brought  the  dear 
child  in  a  carriage.  His  poor  mother 
is  very  calm,  but  cannot  think  yet,  or 
do  any  thing.  We  have  sent  for  his 
father,  who  is  down  town.  I  try  to 
hope  that  he  may  come  to  himself; 
but  he  only  lies  and  draws  long 
breaths  on  his  little  bed.  The  doc- 
tors are  with  him  now ;  and  I  write 
this  little  scrawl  to  say  how  dreadfully 
sorry  I  am.  A  merry  Christmas  to 
you  all.  Do  not  be  troubled  about 
me.  Your  own  loving 

HULDAH. 

P.S.  I  have  got  some  little  pres- 
ents for  the  children;  but  they  are 
all  in  my  trunk,  and  I  cannot  get 
them  out  now.  I  will  make  a  bundle 
Monday.  Good-by.  The  man  is 
waiting. 

This  was  the  letter  that  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  of  which  the  con- 
tents slowly  trickled  into  the  compre- 
hension of  all  parties,  according  as 
their  several  ages  permitted  them  to 
comprehend.  Sam,  as  usual,  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  — 

"  It  is  a  perfect  shame  !  She  might 
as  well  be  a  nigger  slave  !  I  suppose 
they  think  they  have  bought  her  and 
sold  her.  I  should  like  to  see  'em  all, 
just  for  once,  and  tell  'em  that  her 
flesh  and  blood  is  as  good  as  theirs ; 
and  that,  with  all  their  airs  and  their 
money,  they've  no  business  to  "  — 

"  Sam,"  said  poor  Grace,  "  you  shall 
not  say  such  things.  Huldah  has 
staid  because  she  chose  to  stay ;  and 
that  is  the  worst  of  it.  She  will  not 
think  of  herself,  not  for  one  minute ; 
and  so  —  every  thing  happens." 

And    Grace   was   sobbing  beyond 


speech  again ;  and  her  intervention 
amounted,  therefore,  to  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  boys,  through  the  evening, 
descanted  among  themselves  on'  the 
outrage.  Grandmamma,  and,  at  last, 
their  mother,  took  successive  turns  in 
taming  their  indignation ;  but,  for  all 
this,  it  was  a  miserable  evening.  As 
for  John  Root,  he  took  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  "The  Weekly  Tribune" 
in  the  other,  and  sat  before  the  fire, 
and  pretended  to  read  ;  but  not  once 
did  John  Root  change  the  fold  of  the 
paper  that  evening.  It  was  a  wretched 
Christmas  Eve ;  and,  at  half-past  eight, 
every  light  was  out,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  was  lying,  stark 
awake,  in  bed. 

Huldah  Hoot,  you  see,  was  a  ser- 
vant with  the  Bartletts,  in  Boston. 
When  she  was  only  sixteen,  she  was 
engaged  at  her  "  trade,"  as  a  vest- 
maker,  in  that  town;  and,  by  some 
chance,  made  an  appointment  to  sew 
as  a  seamstress  at  Mrs.  Bartlett's  for 
a  fortnight.  There  were  any  number 
of  children  to  be  clothed  there ;  and 
the  fortnight  extended  to  a  month. 
Then  the  month  became  two  months. 
She  grew  fond  of  Mrs.  Bartlett,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Bartlett  grew  fond  of  her. 
The  children  adored  her ;  and  she  kept 
an  eye  to  them  ;  and  it  ended  in  her 
engaging  to  spend  the  winter  there, 
half-seamstress,  half-nurse,  half-nur- 
sery-governess, and  a  little  of  every 
thing.  From  such  a  beginning,  it  had 
happened  that  she  had  lived  there  six 
years,  in  confidential  service.  She 
could  cook  better  than  anybody  in  the 
house,  —  better  than  Mrs.  Bartlett 
herself;  but  it  was  not  often  that  she 
tried  her  talent  there.  ;  On  a  birth- 
day perhaps,  in  August,  she  would 
make  huckleberry  cakes,  by  the  old 
homestead  "  receipt,"  for  the  children. 
She  had  the  run  of  all  their  clothes 
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as  nobody  else  did  ;  took  the  younger 
ones  to  be  measured;  and  saw  that 
none  of  the  older  ones  went  out  with 
a  crack  in  a  seam,  or  a  rough  edge  at 
the  foot  of  a  trowser.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  Minnie  had  rather  go  into 
the  sewing-room  to  get  Huldah  to 
"show  her"  about  "alligation"  or 
"  square-root,"  than  to  wait  for  Miss 
Thurber's  explanations  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  fifty  such  ways,  it  happened 
that  Huldah,  —  who,  on  the  roll-call 
of  the  census-man,  probably  rated  as  a 
nursery-maid  in  the  house,  —  was  the 
confidential  friend  of  every  member 
of  the  family,  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  who 
knew  who  knew  where  "  The  Intelli- 
gencer" was,  down  to  the  chore-boy 
who  came  in  to  black  the  shoes.  And 
so  it  was,  that,  when  poor  little  Horace 
was  brought  in  with  his  skull  knocked 
in  by  the  pony,  Huldah  was  —  and 
modestly  knew  that  she  was  —  the 
most  essential  person  in  the  stunned 
family  circle. 

While  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
putting  out  their  lights  at  New  Dur- 
ham, heart-sick  and  wounded,  Huldah 
was  sitting  in  that  still  room,  where 
only  the  rough,  broken  breathing  of 
poor  Horace  broke  the  sound.  She 
was  changing,  once  in  ten  minutes, 
the  ice-water  cloths;  was  feeling  of 
his  feet  sometimes;  wetting  his  tongue 
once  or  twice  in  an  hour ;  putting  her 
finger  to  his  pulse  with  a  native  sense, 
which  needed  no  second-hand  to  help 
it ;  and  all  the  time,  with  the  thought 
of  him,  was  remembering  how  grieved 
and  hurt  and  heart-broken  they  were 
at  home.  Every  half-hour  or  less,  a 
pale  face  appeared  at  the  door;  and 
Huldah  just  slid  across  the  room,  and 
said,  "  He  is  really  doing  nicely, 
pray  lie  down ; "  or  "  His  pulse  is 
surely  better.  I  will  certainly  come 
to  you  if  it  flags ; "  or  "  Pray  trust  me, 
—  I  will  not  let  you  wait  a  moment, 


if    he    needs    you;"   or   "Pray  get 
ready  for  to-morrow.     An  hour's  sleep 
now  will  be  worth  every  thing  to  you 
then."     And  the  poor  mother  would 
crawl  back  to  her  baby  and  her  bed, 
and  pretend  to  try  to  sleep ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  would  appear  again  at 
the  door.     One  o'clock,   two  o'clock, 
three   o'clock.      How  companionable 
Dr.  Lowell's  clock  seems  when  one  is 
sitting  up  so,  with  no  one  else  to  talk 
to !     Four  o'clock  at  last ;  it  is  really 
growing  to  be  quite  intimate.     Five 
o'clock.       "  If  I   were  in  dear  Dur- 
ham now,  one  of  the  roosters  would 
be     calling,"  —  Six     o'clock.  —  Poor 
Horace   stirs,    turns,  flings   his   arm 
over.     "  Mother —     0  Huldah  !  is  it 
you  ?     How  nice  that  is  ! "     And  he 
is  unconscious  again  ;  but  he  had  had 
sense  enough  to  know  her.     What  a 
blessed  Christmas  present  that  is,  to 
tell  that  to  his  poor  mother  when  she 
slides  in  at  daybreak,  and  says,  "  You 
shall  go  to  bed  now,  dear  child.    You 
see  I  am  very  fresh  ;   and  you  must 
rest   yourself,   you   know.      Do    you 
really  say  he  knew  you?     Are  you 
sure  he  knew  you  ?     Why,  Huldah, 
what  an  angel  of  peace  you  are  ! " 

So  opened  Huldah's  Christmas 
morning. 

Days  of  doubt,  nights  of  watching. 
Every  now  and  then  the  boy  knows 
his  mother,  his  father,  or  Huldah. 
Then  will  come  this  heavy  stupor 
which  is  so  different  from  sleep.  At 
last  the  surgeons  have  determined 
that  a  piece  of  the  bone  must  come 
away.  There  is  the  quiet  gathering 
of  the  most  skilful  at  the  determined 
hour;  there  is  the  firm  table  for  the 
little  fellow  to  lie  on;  here  is  the 
ether  and  the  sponge  ;  and,  of  course, 
here  and  there,  and  everywhere,  is 
Huldah.  She  can  hold  the  sponge,  or 
she  can  fetch  and  carry ;  she  can 
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answer  at  once  if  she  is  spoken  to ; 
she  can  wait,  if  it  is  waiting;  she 
can  act,  if  it  is  acting.  At  last  the 
wretched  little  button,  which  has  been 
pressing  on  our  poor  boy's  brain,  is 
lifted  safely  out.  It  is  in  Morton's 
hand ;  he  smiles  a,nd  nods  at  Huldah 
as  she  looks  inquiry,  and  she  knows 
he  is  satisfied.  And  does  not  the 
poor  child  himself,  even  in  his  un- 
conscious sleep,  draw  his  breath  more 
lightly  than  he  did  before?  All  is 
well. 

"  Who  do  you  say  that  young 
woman  is  ?  "  says  Dr.  Morton  to  Mr. 
Bartlett,  as  he  draws  on  his  coat  in 
the  doorway  after  all  is  over.  "  Could 
we  not  tempt  her  over  to  the  General 
Hospital  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  spare  her." 

The  boy  Horace  is  new-born  that 
day;  a  New  Year's  gift  to  his  mother. 
So  pass  Huldah's  holidays. 


II. 


CHRISTMAS    AGAIN. 

Fourteen  years  make  of  the  boy 
whose  pony  has  been  too  much  for 
him,  a  man  equal  to  any  prank  of  any 
pony.  Fourteen  years  will  do  this, 
even  to  boys  of  ten.  Horace  Bartlett 
is  the  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
stationed  just  now  in  West  Virginia ; 
and  as  it  happens,  this  twenty-four- 
year-old  boy  has  an  older  commission 
than  anybody  in  that  region,  and 
is  the  Post  Commander  at  Talbot  C. 
H.,  and  will  be,  most  likely,  for  the 
winter.  The  boy  has  a  vein  of  fore- 
sight in  him ;  a  good  deal  of  system ; 
and,  what  is  worth  while  to  have  by 
the  side  of  system,  some  knack  of 
order.  So  soon  as  he  finds  that  he  is 
responsible,  he  begins  to  prepare  for 
responsibility.  His  staff-officers  are 
boys  too;  but  they  are  all  friends,  and 


all  mean  to  do  their  best.  His  Sur- 
geon-in-Charge  took  his  degree  at 
Washington  last  spring;  that  is  en- 
couraging. Perhaps,  if  he  has  not 
much  experience,  he  has,  at  least,  the 
latest  advices.  His  head  is  level  too ; 
he  means  to  do  his  best,  such  as  it  is ; 
and,  indeed,  all  hands  in  that  knot  of 
boy  counsellors  will  not  fail  for  lazi- 
ness or  carelessness.  Their  very 
youth  makes  them  provident  and 
grave. 

So  among  a  hundred  other  letters, 
as  October  opens,  Horace  writes 
this:  — 

TALBOT  COURT  HOUSE,  VA., 
Oct.  3,  1863. 

DEAR  HULDAH,  —  Here  we  are 
still,  as  I  have  been  explaining  to 
father ;  and,  as  you  will  see  by  my  let- 
ter to  him,  here  we  are  like  to 
stay.  Thus  far  we  are  doing  suffi- 
ciently well.  As  I  have  told  him,  if 
my  plans  had  been  adopted  we  should 
have  been  pushed  rapidly  forward  up 
the  Bailey  of  the  Yellow  Creek; 
Badger's  corps  would  have  been  with- 
drawn from  before  Winchester; 
Wilcox  and  Steele  together  would 
have  threatened  Early  ;  and  then,  by 
a  rapid  flank  movement,  we  should 
have  pounced  down  on  Longstreet 
(not  the  great  Longstreet,  but  little 
Longstreet),  and  compelled  him  to 
uncover  Lynchburg;  we  could  have 
blown  up  the  dams  and  locks  on  the 
canal,  made  a  freshet  to  sweep  all  the 
obstructions  out  of  James  River,  and 
then,  if  they  had  shown  half  as  much 
spirit  on  the  Potomac,  all  of  us  would 
be  in  Richmond  for  our  Christmas 
dinner.  But  my  plans,  as  usual,  were 
not  asked  for,  far  less  taken.  So,  as  I 
said,  here  we  are. 

Well,  I  have  been  talking  with 
Lawrence  Worster,  my  Surgeon-in- 
Charge,  who  is  a  very  good  fellow. 
His  sick-list  is  not  bad  now,  and  he 
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does  not  mean  to  have  it  bad  ;  but  he 
says  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the 
ways  of  his  ward-masters ;  and  it  was 
his  suggestion,  not  mine,  mark  you, 
that  I  should  see  if  one  or  two  of  the 
Sanitary  women  would  not  come  as 
far  as  this  to  make  things  decent. 
So,  of  course,  I  write  to  you.  Don't 
you  think  mother  could  spare  you  to 
spend  the  winter  here  ?  It  will  be 
rough,  of  course ;  but  it  is  all  in  the 
good  cause.  Perhaps  you  know  some 
nice  women,  —  well,  not  like  you,  of 
course;  but  still,  disinterested  and 
sensible,  who  would  come  too.  Think 
of  this  carefully,  I  beg  you,  and  talk 
to  father  and  mother.  Worster  says 
we  may  have  three  hundred  boys  in 
hospital  before  Christmas.  If  Jubal 
Early  should  come  this  way,  I  don't 
know  how  many  more.  Talk  with 
mother  and  father.  Always  yours, 
HORACE  BARTLETT. 

P.  S.  I  have  shown  Worster  what 
I  have  written ;  he  encloses  a  sort  of 
official  letter  which  may  be  of  use. 
He  says,  "Show  this  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  ;  get  them  to  examine  you  and 
the  others,  and  then  the  government, 
on  his  order,  will  pass  you  on."  I 
enclose  this,  because,  if  you  come,  it 
will  save  time. 

Of  course  Huldah  went.  Grace 
Starr,  her  married  sister,  went  with 
her,  and  Mrs.  Philbrick,  and  Anna 
Thwart.  That  was  the  way  they 
happened  to  be  all  together  in  the 
Methodist  Church  that  had  been,  of 
Talbot  Court  House,  as  Christmas 
holidays  drew  near,  of  the  year  of 
grace,  1863. 

She  and  her  friends  had  been  there 
quite  long  enough  to  be  wonted  to  the 
strangeness  of  December  in  the  open 
air.  On  her  little  table  in  front  of  the 
desk  of  the  church  were  three  or  four 
buttercups  in  bloom,  which  she  had 


gathered  in  an  afternoon  walk,  with 
three  or  four  heads  of  hawksweed. 
"  The  beginning  of  one  year,"  Hul- 
dah said,  "  with  the  end  of  the  other." 
Nay,  there  was  even  a  stray  rose  which 
Dr.  Sprigg  had  found  in  a  farmer's  gar- 
den. Huldah  came-qut  from  the  vestry, 
where  her  own  bed  was,  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  changed  the  water  for  the 
poor  little  flowers,  sat  a  moment  at 
the  table  to  look  at  last  night's  memo- 
randa, and  then  beckoned  to  the 
ward-master,  and  asked  him,  in  a 
whisper,  what  was  the  movement  she 
had  heard  in  the  night,  —  "Another 
alarm  from  Early  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss ;  not  an  alarm.  I  saw 
the  Colonel's  orderly  as  he  passed. 
He  stopped  here  for  Dr.  Fenno's  case. 
There  had  come  down  an  express  from 
Gen.  Mitchell,  and  the  men  were 
called  without  the  bugle,  each  man 
separately ;  not  a  horse  was  to  neigh, 
if  they  could  help  it.  And  really,  Miss, 
they  were  off  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Off,  who  are  off?" 

"  The  whole  post,  miss,  except  the 
relief  for  to-day.  There  are  not  fifty 
men  in  the  village  besides  us  here. 
The  orderly  thought  they  were  to  go 
down  to  Braxton's ;  but  he  did  not 
know." 

Here  was  news  indeed !  news  so 
exciting  that  Huldah  went  back  at 
once,  and  called  the  other  women ;  and 
then  all  of  them  together  began  on 
that  wretched  business  of  waiting. 
They  had  never  yet  known  what  it 
was  to  wait  for  a  real  battle.  They 
had  had  their  beds  filled  with  this  and 
that  patient  from  one  or  another  post, 
and  had  some  gun-shot  wounds  of  old 
standing  among  the  rest;  but  this 
was  their  first  battle,  if  it  were  a  bat- 
tle. So  the  covers  were  taken  off  that 
long  line  of  beds  down  on  the  west 
aisle,  and  from  those  under  the  sing- 
ers' seat ;  and  the  sheets  and  pillow- 
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cases  were  brought  out  from  the  linen 
room,  and  aired,  and  put  on.  Our  big- 
gest kettles  are  filled  up  with  strong 
soup ;  and  we  have  our  milk-punch, 
and  our  beef-tea  all  in  readiness ;  and 
everybody  we  can  command  is  on 
hand  to  help  lift  patients  and  distrib- 
ute food.  But  there  is  only  too  much 
time.  Will  there  never  be  any  news  ? 
Anna  Thwart  and  Doctor  Sprigg  have 
walked  down  to  the  bend  of  the  hill, 
to  see  if  any  messenger  is  coming. 
As  for  the  other  women,  they  sit  at 
their  table ;  they  look  at  their  watches ; 
they  walk  down  to  the  door;  they 
come  back  to  the  table.  I  notice  they 
have  all  put  on  fresh  aprons,  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something  more  in 
getting  ready. 

Here  is  Anna  Thwart.  "  They  are 
coming !  they  are  coming !  somebody 
is  coming.  A  mounted  man  is  cross- 
ing the  flat,  coming  towards  us  ;  and 
the  doctor  told  me  to  come  back  and 
tell."  Five  minutes  more,  ten  minutes 
more,  an  eternity  more,  and  then,  rat- 
tat-tat,  rat-tat-tat,  the  mounted  man 
is  here.  "Wagons  right  behind. 
We  bagged  every  man  of  them  at 
Wyatt's.  Got  there  before  daylight. 
Col.  White's  men  from  the  Yellows 
came  up  just  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
pitched  in  before  they  knew  it,  —  three 
or  four  regiments,  thirteen  hundred 
men,  and  all  their  guns."  . 
"And  with  no  fighting  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes  !  fighting  of  course.  The 
colonel  has  got  a  train  of  wagons 
down  here  with  the  men  that  are  hurt. 
That's  why  I  am  here.  Here  is  his 
note."  Thus  does  the  mounted  man 
discharge  his  errand  backward. 

"  Dear  Doctor,  — We  have  had  great 
success.  We4  have  surprised  the 
whole  post.  The  company  across  the 
brook  tried  hard  to  get  away ;  and  a 
good  many  of'  them,  and  of  Sykes's 


men,  are  hit ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
we  have  lost  more  than  seven  men. 
I  have  nineteen  wagons  here  of  wound- 
ed men,  — some  hurt  pretty  badly. 

Ever  yours.,  H." 

So  there  must  be  more  waiting. 
But  now  we  know  what  we  are  wait- 
ing for ;  and  the  end  will  come  in  a 
finite  world.  Thank  God,  at  half-past 
three,  here  they  are !  Tenderly,  gen- 
tly. "Hush,  Sam!  Hush, Caesar!  You 
talk  too  much."  Gently,  tenderly. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  poor  fellows,  with 
every  thing  the  matter,  from  a  burnt 
face  to  a  heart  stopping  its  beats  for 
want  of  more  blood. 

"  Huldah,  come  here.  This  is  my 
old  classmate,  Barthew ;  sat  next 
me  at  prayers  four  years.  He  is  a 
major  in  their  army,  you  see.  His 
horse  stumbled,  and  pitched  him 
against  a  stone  wall ;  and  he  has  not 
spoken  since.  Don't  tell  me  he  is  dy- 
ing; but  do  as  well  for  him,  Hul- 
dah," —  and  the  handsome  boy  smiled, 
—  "  do  as  well  for  him  as  you  did  for 
me."  So  they  carried  Barthew,  sense- 
less as  he  was,  tenderly  into  the 
church ;  and  he  became  E,  27,  on  an 
iron  bedstead.  Not  half  our  soup  was 
wanted,  nor  our  beef-tea,  nor  our 
punch.  So  much  the  better. 

Then  came  day  and  night,  week 
in  and  out,  of  army  system,  and  wo- 
manly sensibility;  that  quiet,  cheer- 
ful, homish,  hospital  life,  in  the  quaint 
surroundings  of  the  white-washed 
church ;  the  pointed  arches  of  the  win- 
dows and  the  faded  moreen  of  the 
pulpit  telling  that  it  is  a  church,  in  a 
reminder  not  unpleasant.  Two  or 
three  weeks  of  hopes  and  fears,  fail- 
ures and  success,  bring  us  to  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

It  is  the  surgeon-in-chief,  who  hap- 
pens to  give  our  particular  Christmas 
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dinner, — I  mean  the  one  that  interests 
you  and  me.  Huldah  and  the  other 
ladies  had  accepted  his  invitation. 
Horace  Bartlett  and  his  staff,  and 
some  of  the  other  officers,  were  guests; 
and  the  doctor  had  given  his  own  per- 
mit that  Major  Barthew  might  walk 
up  to  his  quarters  with  the  ladies. 
Huldah  and  he  were  in  advance,  he 
leaning,  with  many  apologies,  on  her 
arm.  Dr.  Sprigg  and  Anna  Thwart 
were  far  behind.  The  two  married 
ladies,  as  needing  no  escort,  were  in 
the  middle.  Major  Barthew  enjoyed 
the  emancipation,  was  delighted  with 
his  companion,  could  not  say  enough 
to  make  her  praise  the  glimpses  of 
Virginia,  even  if  it  were  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

"  What  a  party  it  is,  to  be  sure  !  n 
said  he.  "  The  doctor  might  call  on 
us  for  our  stories,  as  one  of  Dickens's 
chiefs  would  do  at  a  Christmas  feast. 
Let's  see,  we  should  have 

THE  SURGEON'S  TALE  ; 
THE  GENERAL'S  TALE  ; 
for  we  may  at  least  make  believe  that 
Hod's  stars  have  come  from  Wash- 
ington,    Then  he  must  call  in  that 
one-eyed  servant  of  his  ;  and  we  will 
have 

THE  ORDERLY'S  TALE. 
Your  handsome  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin shall  tell 

THE  GERMAN'S  TALE. 
I  shall  be  encouraged  to  tell 

THE  PRISONER'S  TALE. 
And  you  "  — 

"  And  I  ?  "  said  Huldah  laughing, 
because  he  paused. 

"  You  shall  tell 

THE  SAINT'S  TALE." 

Barthew  spoke  with  real  feeling, 
which  he  did  not  care  to  disguise. 
But  Huldah  was  not  there  for  senti- 
ment; and  without  quivering  in  the 
least,  nor  making  other  acknowledg- 
ment, she  laughed  as  she  knew  she 


ought  to  do,  and  said,  "  Oh,  no !  that 
is  quite   too    grand,    the    story  must 
end  with 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SPECIAL 

RELIEF'S  TALE. 

It  is  a  little  unromantic  to  the  sound ; 
but  that's  what  it  is." 

"  I  don't  see,"  persisted  the  major, 
"if  Superintendent  of  Special  Belief 
means  saint  in  Latin,  why  we  should 
not  say  so." 

"  Because  we  are  not  talking  Lat- 
in," said  Huldah.  "  Listen  to  me  ; 
and,  before  we  come  to  dinner,  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  pretty  enough  for 
Dickens,  or  any  of  them ;  and  it  is  a 
story  not  fifteen  minutes  old. 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  black-whis- 
kered fellow,  under  the  gallery,  by  the 
north  window  ?  —  Yes,  the  same.  He 
is  French,  enlisted,  I  think,  in  New 
London.  I  came  to  him  just  now, 
managed  to  say  etrennes  and  Noel 
to  him,  and  a  few  other  French  words, 
and  asked  if  there  were  nothing  we 
could  do  to  make  him  more  at  home. 
Oh,  no !  there  was  nothing ;  madame 
was  too  good,  and  everybody  was  too 
good,  and  so  on.  But  I  persisted.  I 
wished  I  knew  more  about  Christ- 
mas in  France ;  and  I  staid  by. 
1  No,  madame,  nothing ;  there  is  noth- 
ing :  but,  since  you  say  it,  —  if  there 
were  two  drops  of  red  wine,  —  du  vin 
de  mon  pays,  madame;  but  you 
could  not,  here  in  Virginia.'  Could 
not  I  ?  Long  arms  has  a  superintend- 
ent of  special  relief.  There  was  a 
box  of  claret,  which  was  the  first  thing 
I  saw  in  the  store-room  the  day  I  took 
my  keys.  The  doctor  was  only  too 
glad  the  man  had  thought  of  it ;  and 
you  should  have  seen  the  pleasure  that 
red  glass,  as  full  as  I  could  pile  it, 
gave  him.  The  tears,  were  running 
down  his  cheeks.  Anna,  there,  had 
another  Frenchman;  and  she  sent 
some  to  him:  and  mjr  man  is  now 
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humming  a  little  song  about  the  vin 
rouge  of  Bourgogne.  Would  not  Mr. 
Dickens  make  a  pretty  story  of  that 
for  you,  — '  THE  FRENCHMAN'S  STO- 
RY'?" 

Bartliew  longed  to  say  that  the 
great  novelist  would  not  make  so 
pretty  a  story  as  she  did.  But  this 
time  he  did  not  dare. 

You  are  not  going  to  hear  the  eight 
stories.  Mr.  Dickens  was  not  there ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  I.  But  a  jolly  Christ- 
mas dinner  they  had;  though  they  had 
not  those  eight  stories.  Quiet  they 
were,  and  very,  very  happy.  It  was 
a  strange  thing,  —  if  one  could  have 
analyzed  it,  that  they  should  have 
felt  so  much  at  home,  and  so  much  at 
ease  with  each  other,  in  that  queer 
Virginian  kitchen,  where  the  doctor 
and  his  friends  of  his  mess  had  ar- 
ranged the  feast;  and  a  happy  thing 
it  was,  that  the  recollections  of  so  many 
other  Christmas  homes  should  come 
in,  not  sadly,  but  pleasantly,  and 
shguld  cheer,  rather  than  shade  the 
evening.  They  felt  oif  soundings,  all 
of  them.  There  was,  for  the  time,  no 
responsibility.  The  strain  was  gone. 
The  gentlemen  were  glad  to  be  dining 
with  ladies,  I  believe :  the  ladies,  un- 
consciously, were  probably  glad  to  be 
dining  with  gentlemen.  The  officers 
were  glad  they  were  not  on  duty;  and 
the  prisoner,  if  glad  of  nothing  else, 
was  glad  he  was  not  in  bed.  But  he 
was  glad  for  many  things  beside.  You 
see  it  was  but  a  little  post.  They 
were  far  away ;  and  they  took  things 
with  the  ease  of  a  detached  com- 
mand. 

'•  Shall  we  have  any  toasts  ?  "  said 
the  doctor,  when  his  nuts  and  raisins 
and  apples  at  last  appeared. 

"  Oh,  no !  no  toasts,  —  nothing  so 
stiff  as  that." 

"  Oh,  yes !  oh,  yes ! "  said  Grace ;  " I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is  to 


drink  a  toast.  Something  I  have 
heard  of  all  my  life,  and  never  saw." 

"  One  toast,  at  least,  then,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Colonel  Bartlett,  will  you 
name  the  toast  ?  " 

"  Only  one  toast  ?  "  said  Horace  ; 
"  that  is  a  hard  selection :  we  must 
vote  on  that." 

"  No,  no ! "  said  a  dozen  voices ;  and 
a  dozen  laughing  assistants  at  the 
feast  offered  their  advice. 

"I  might  give  'The  Country;7  I 
might  give  '  The  Cause ; '  I  might 
give  '  The  President : '  and  everybody 
would  drink,"  said  Horace.  "  I  might 
give  'Absent  friends/  or  'Home, 
sweet  home ; '  but  then  we  should  cry." 
"  Why  do  you  not  give  '  The  trepan- 
ned people '  ?  "  said  Worster,  laughing, 
"  or  '  The  silver-headed  gentlemen '  ?  " 

"Why  don't  you  give  'The  Staff 
and  the  Line'?"  "Why  don't  you 
give  '  Here's  Hoping '  ?  give  '  Next 
Christmas;'"  "give  'The  Medical 
Department ;  and  may  they  often 
ask  us  to  dine ! ' ' 

"  Give  '  Saints  and  Sinners,' "  said 
Major  Barthew,  after  the  first  outcry 
was  hushed. 

"  I  shall  give  no  such  thing,"  said 
Horace.  "  We  have  had  a  lovely  din- 
ner ;  and  we  know  we  have  ;  and  the 
host,  who  is  a  good  fellow,  knows  the 
first  thanks  are  not  to  him.  Those  of 
us  who  ever  had  our  heads  knocked 
open,  like  the  Major  and  me,  do  know. 
Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen ;  I  give 
you  'The  Special  Diet  Kitchen.'" 

He  took  them  all  by  surprise. 
There  was  a  general  shout ;  and  the 
ladies  all  rose,  and  dropped  mock  cour- 
tesies. 

"By  Jove  !  "  said  Barthew  to  the 
Colonel,  afterwards,  "  It  was  the  best 
toast  I  ever  drank  in  my  life.  Any- 
way, that  little  woman  has  saved  my 
life.  Do  you  say  she  did  the  same  to 
you?" 
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III. 

CHRISTMAS    AGAIN. 

So  you  think  that  when  the  war 
was  over,  Major  Barthew,  then  Major- 
General,  remembered  Huldah  all  the 
same,  and  came  on  and  persuaded  her 
to  marry  him.  and  that  she  is  now  sit- 
ting in  her  veranda,  looking  down  on 
the  Pamunkey  Kiver.  You  think  that, 
do  not  you  ? 

Well !  you  were  never  so  mistaken 
in  your  life.  If  you  want  that  story, 
you  can  go  and  buy  yourself  a  dime 
novel.  I  would  buy  "The  Rescued 
Rebel ; "  or,  "  The  Noble  Nurse,"  if  I 
were  you. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Huldah  did 
make  Col.  Barthew  and  his  wife  a  visit 
once,  at  their  plantation  in  Pocataligo 
County;  but  I  was  not  there;  and 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Here  is  a  Christmas  of  hers,  about 
which  she  wrote  a  letter ;  and,  as  it 
happens,  it  was  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
thew. 

HULDAH  ROOT  TO  AGNES  BARTHEW. 
VILLEKS-BOCAGE,  Dec.  27,  1868. 

•  •  •  Here  I  was,  then,  after  this 
series  of  hopeless  blunders,  sole  alone 
at  the  gare  [French  for  station] 
of  this  little  out-of-the-way  town. 
My  dear,  there  was  never  an  Ameri- 
can here  since  Christopher  Columbus 
slept  here  when  he  was  a  boy.  And 
here,  you  see,  I  was  like  to  remain ; 
for  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
others  getting  back  to  me  till  to-mor- 
row, and  no  good  in  my  trying  to 
overtake  them.  All  I  could  do  was 
just  to  bear  it,  and  live  on,  and  live 
through,  from  Thursday  to  Monday ; 
and  really,  what  was  worst  of  all 
was,  that  Friday  was  Christmas  Day. 

Well,  I  found  a  funny  little  car- 
riage, with  a  funny  old  man  who  did 
not  understand  my  patois  any  better 


than  I  did  his ;  but  he  understood  a 
franc-piece.  I  had  my  guide-book,  and 
I  said  aiiberge ;  and  we  came  to 
the  oddest,  most  outlandish,  and  old- 
fashioned  establishment  that  ever 
escaped  from  one  of  Julia  Nathalie 
woman's  novels.  And  here  I  am. 

And  the  reason,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Barthew,  that  I  take  to-day  to  write 
to  you,  you  and  the  Colonel  will  now 
understand.  You  see  it  was  only  ten 
o'clock  when  I  got  here ;  then  I  went 
to  walk,  many  enfans  terribles  fol- 
lowing respectfully ;  then  I  came 
home,  and  ate  the  funny  refection; 
then  I  got  a  nap  ;  then  I  went  to 
walk  again,  and  made  a  little  sketch 
in  the  churchyard  :  and  this  time,  one 
of  the  children  brought  up  her  mother, 
a  funny  Norman  woman,  in  a  delicious 
costume,  —  I  have  a  sketch  of  another 
just  like  her,  —  and  she  dropped  a 
courtesy,  and  in  a  very  mild  patois 
said  she  hoped  the  children  did  not 
trouble  madam  e.  And  I  said,  "  Oh, 
no  ! "  and  found  a  sugar-plum  for  the 
child,  and  showed  my  sketch  to  the 
woman;  and  she  said  she  supposed 
madame  was  Anglaise. 

I  said  I  was  not  Anglaise  —  and 
here  the  story  begins ;  for  I  said  I 
was  Americaine.  And,  do  you  know, 
her  face  lighted  up  as  if  I  had  said  I 
was  St.  Gulda,  or  St.  Hilda,  or  any 
of  their  Northmen  Saints. 

"Americaine!  est-il  possible?  Jean- 
nette,  Gertrude,  faites  vos  reveren- 
ces, madame  est  Americaine." 

*And,  sure  enough,  they  all  dropped 
preternatural  courtesies.  And  then 
the  most  eager  enthusiasm ;  how  fond 
they  all  were  of  les  Americaines, 
but  how  no  Americaines  had  ever 
come  before !  And  was  madame  at 
the  Three  Cygnets  ?  And  might  she 
and  her  son  and  her  husband  call  to 
see  madame  at  the  Three  Cygnets? 
And  might  she  bring  a  little  etrenne 
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to  madaine  ?  And  I  know  not  what 
beside. 

I  was  very  glad  the  national  repu- 
tation had  gone  so  far.  I  really 
wished  I  were  Charles  Sunmer  (pardon 
me,  dear  Mrs.  Barthew),  that  I  might 
properly  receive  the  delegation.  But 
I  said,  "  Oh,  certainly ! "  and,  as  it 
grew  dark,  with  my  admiring  cortege 
whispering  now  to  the  street  full  of 
admirers  that  madame  was  Ameri- 
caine,  I  returned  to  the  Three 
Cygnets. 

And  in  the  evening  they  all  came. 
Eeally,  you  should  see  the  pretty 
basket  they  brought  for  an  etrenne. 
I  could  not  guess  then  where  they 
got  such  exquisite  flowers ;  these 
lovely  stephanotis  blossoms,  a  perfect 
wealth  of  roses,  and  all  arranged  with 
charming  taste  in  a  quaint  country 
basket,  such  as  exists  nowhere  but  in 
this  particular  section  of  this  quaint 
old  Normandy.  In  came  the  husband, 
dressed  up,  and  frightened,  but  thor- 
oughly good  in  his  look.  In  came  my 
friend;  and  then  two  sons  and  two 
wives,  and  three  or  four  children : 
and,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barthew,  one  of 
the  sons,  I  knew  him  in  an  instant, 
was  a  man  we  had  at  Talbot  Court- 
House  when  your  husband  was  there. 
I  think  the  Colonel  will  remember 
him,  —  a  black-whiskered  man,  who 
used  to  sing  a  little  song  about  le  vin 
rouge  of  Bourgogne. 

He  did  not  remember  me ;  that  I 
saw  in  a  moment.  It  was  all  so  dif- 
ferent, you  know.  In  the  hospital,  I 
had  on  my  cap  and  apron,  and  here,  — 
well,  it  was  another  thing.  My 
hostess  knew  that  they  were  coming, 
and  had  me  in  her  largest  room,  and 
I  succeeded  in  making  them  all  sit 
down ;  and  I  received  my  formal  wel- 
come; and  I  thanked  in  my  most 
Parisian  French ;  and  then  the  con- 
versation hung  fire.  But  I  took  my 


turn  now,  and  turned  round  to  poor 
Louis. 

(t  You  served  in  America ;  did  you 
not  ?  "  said  I. 

"Ah,  yes,  madame !  I  did  not  know 
my  mother  had  told  you." 

No  more  did  she,  indeed ;  and  she 
looked  astonished.  But  I  persevered,  — 

"  You  seem  strong  and  well." 

"  Ah,  yes,  madame  ! " 

"  How  long  since  you  returned  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  there  was  peace, 
madame.  We  were  mustered  out  in 
June,  madame." 

"  And  does  your  arnunever  trouble 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never,  madame !  I  did  not 
know  my  mother  had  told  you." 

New  astonishment  on  the  part  of 
the  mother. 

"  You  neve*  had  another  piece  of 
bone  come  out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  madame  !  how  did  madame 
know  ?  I  did  not  know  my  mother 
had  told  you !  " 

And  by  this  time  I  could  not  help 
saying,  "You  Normans  care  more 
for  Christmas  than  we  Americans ;  is 
it  not  so,  my  brave  ?  " 

And  this  he  would  not  stand ;  and 
he  said  stoutly,  "  Ah,  no,  madame ! 
no,  no,  jamais ! "  and  began  an 
eager  defence  of  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Americans,  and  their 
goodness  to  all  people  who  were  good, 
if  people  would  only  be  good.  But 
still  he  had  not  the  least  dream  who 
I  was.  And  I  said,  — 

"  Do  the  Normans  ever  drink  Bur- 
gundy ? "  and  to  my  old  hostess, 
"  Madame,  could  you  bring  us  a  flask 
du  vin  rouge  de  JBourgogne?"  and 
then  I  hummed  his  little  chanson,  I 
am  sure  Col.  Barthew  will  remem- 
ber it,  —  "  Deux  —  gouttes  —  du  vin 
rouge  du  Bourgogne" 

My  dear  Mrs.  Barthew,  he  sprang 
from  his  chair,  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
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and  kissed  my  hands,  before  I  could 
stop  him.  And  when  his  mother  and 
father,  and  all  the  rest,  found  that  I 
was  the  particular  sceur  de  la  charite 
who  had  had  the  care  of  dear  Louis 
when  he  was  hurt,  and  that  it  was  I 
he  had  told  of  that  very  day,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  I  believe, —  who  gave 
him  that  glass  of  claret,  and  cheered 
up  his  Christmas,  I  verily  believe 
they  would  have  taken  me  to  the 
church  to  worship  me.  They  were  not 
satisfied,  —  the  women  with  kissing 
me,  or  the  men  with  shaking  hands 
with  each  other,  —  the  whole  auberge 
had  to  be  called  in ;  and  poor  I  was 
famous.  I  need  not  say  I  cried  my  eyes 
out ;  and  when,  at  ten  o'clock;  they 
let  me  go  to  bed,  I  was  worn  out  with 
crying,  and  laughing,  and  talking,  and 
listening ;  and  I  believe  they  were  as 
much  upset  as  I. 

Now  that  is  just  the  beginning ; 
and  yet  I  see  I  must  stop.  But,  for 
forty-eight  hours,  I  have  been  simply 
a  queen.  I  can  hardly  put  my  foot  to 
the  ground.  Christmas  morning,  these 
dear  Thibault  people  came  again ; 
and  then  the  cure  came;  and  then 
some  nice  Madame  Perrons  came, 
and  I  went  to  mass  with  them ;  and, 
after  mass,  their  brother's  carriage 
came ;  and  they  would  take  no  re- 
fusals ;  but  with  many  apologies  to 
my  sweet  old  hostess,  at  the  Three 
Cygnets,  I  was  fain  to  come  up  to 
M.  Firmin's  lovely  chateau  here, 
and  make  myself  at  home  till  my 
friends  shall  arrive.  It  seems  the 
poor  Thibaults  had  come  here  to  beg 
the  flowers  for  the  etrenne.  It  is 
really  the  most  beautiful  country 
residence  I  have  seen  in  France  ;  and 
they  live  on  the  most  patriarchal  foot- 
ing with  all  the  people  round  them.  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  speak  kindly  of 
them.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  hos- 
pitality. So  here  ain  I,  waiting,  with 


my  little  sac  de  nuit  to  make  me  as- 
pettabile;  and  here  I  ate  my  Christmas 
dinner.  Tell  the  Colonel  that  here  is 
«  THE  TRAVELLER'S  TALE  ; "  and  that 
is  why  the  letter  is  so  long. 

Most  truly  yours, 

HULDAH    KOOT. 

IV. 

ONE  CHRISTMAS  MORE. 

This  last  Christmas  party  is  Hul- 
dah's  own.  It  is  hers,  at  least,  as 
much  as  it  is  any  one's.  There  are 
five  of  them,  nay  six,  with  equal 
right  to  precedence  in  the  John  o* 
Groat's  house,  where  she  has  settled 
down.  It  is  one  of  those  comfortable 
houses  which  are  still  left  three  miles 
out  from  the  old  State  House  in  Bos- 
ton. It  is  not  all  on  one  floor  ;  that 
would  be,  perhaps,  too  like  the  golden 
courts  of  heaven.  There  are  two 
stories  ;  but  they  are  connected  by  a 
central  flight  of  stairs  of  easy  tread 
(designed  by  Charles  Cummings)  ;  so 
easy,  and  so  stately  withal,  that,  as 
you  pass  over  them,  you  always  bless 
the  builder,  and  hardly  know  that  you 
go  up  or  down.  Five  large  rooms  on 
each  floor  give  ample  room  for  the 
five  heads  of  the  house,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  not  six,  as  I  said  before. 

In  this  Saints7  Kest,  there  have 
drifted  together,  by  the  eternal  law 
of  attraction,  —  Huldah,  and  Ellen 
Philbrick  (who  was  with  her  in  Vir- 
ginia and  in  France,  and  has  been, 
indeed,  but  little  separated  from  frer, 
except  on  duty,  for  twenty  years), 
and  with  them  three  other  friends. 
These  women,  —  well,  I  cannot  in- 
troduce them  to  you  without  writing 
three  stories  of  true  romance,  one  for 
each.  This  quiet,  strong,  meditative, 
helpful  saint,  who  is  coming  into  the 
parlor  now,  is  Helen  Touro.  She  was 
left  alone  with  her  baby  when  "  The 
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Empire  State  "  went  down ;  and  her 
husband  was  never  heard  of  more. 
The  love  of  that  baby  warmed  her  to 
the  love  of  all  others ;  and,  when  I 
first  knew  her,  she  was  ruling  over  a 
home  of  babies,  whose  own  mothers 
or  fathers  were  not. — always  with  a 
heart  big  enough  to  say  there  was 
room  for  one  more  waif  in  that  sanc- 
tuary. That  older  woman,  who  is 
writing  at  the  Davenport  in  the  cor- 
ner, lightened  the  cares  and  smoothed 
the  daily  life  of  Gen.  Schuyler  in  all 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Brazil,  and  in 
Louisiana.  His  wife  was  long  ill,  and 
then  died. .  His  children  needed  all  a 
woman's  care ;  and  this  woman  stepped 
to  the  front,  cared  for  them,  eared  for 
all  his  household,  cared  for  him: 
and  I  dare  not  say  how  much  is  due 
to  her  of  that  which  you  and  I  say 
daily  we  owe  to  him.  Miss  Peters,  I 
see  you  know.  She  served  in  another 
regiment;  was  at  the  head  of  the 
sweetest,  noblest,  purest  school  that 
ever  trained,  in  five  and  twenty  years, 
five  hundred  girls  to  be  the  queens 
in  five  hundred  happy  and  strong 
families.  All  of  these  five, — our  Hul- 
dah  and  Mrs.  Philbrick  too,  you  have 
seen  before,  —  all  of  them  have  been 
in  "  the  service ; "  all  of  them  have 
known  that  perfect  service  is  perfect 
freedom.  I  think  they  know  that 
perfect  service  is  the  highest  honor. 
They  have  together  taken  this  house, 
as  they  say,  for  the  shelter  and  home 
of  their  old  age.  But  Huldah,  as  she 
plays  with  your  Harry  there,  does  not 
look  to  me  as  if  she  were  superan- 
nuated yet. 

"But  you  said  there  were  six  in 
all." 

Did  I  ?  I  suppose  there  are. 
"Mrs.  Philbrick,  are  there  five  cap- 
tains in  your  establishment,  or  six  ?  " 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hale,  why  do  you 


ask  me?  You  know  there  are  five 
captains  and  one  general.  We  have 
persuaded  Seth  Corbet  to  make  his 
home  here,  —  yes,  the  same  who 
went  round  the  world  with  Mrs.  Cra- 
dock.  Since  her  death,  he  has  come 
home  to  Boston;  and  he  reports  to 
us,  and  makes  his  head-quarters  here. 
He  sees  that  we  are  all  right  every 
morning ;  and  then  he  goes  his  rounds 
to  see  every  grandchild  of  old  Mr. 
Cradock,  and  to  make  sure  that  every 
son  and  daughter  of  that  house  is 
'  all  right.'  Sometimes  he  is  away 
over  night.  This  is  when  somebody 
in  the  whole  circle  of  all  their  friends 
is  more  sick  than  usual,  and  needs  a 
man  nurse.  That  old  man  was  em- 
ployed by  old  Mr.  Cradock,  in  1816, 
when  he  first  went  to  housekeeping. 
He  has  had  all  the  sons  and  all  the 
daughters  of  that  house  in  his  arms ; 
and  now  that  the  youngest  of  them 
is  five  and  twenty,  and  the  oldest 
fifty,  I  suppose  he  is  not  satisfied  any 
day  until  he  has  seen  that  they  and 
theirs,  in  their  respective  homes,  are 
well.  He  thinks  we  here  are  babies  ; 
but  he  takes  care  of  us  all  the  more 
courteously." 

"  Will  he  dine  with  you  to-day?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not ;  but  we  shall  see 
him  at  the  Christmas-tree  after  din- 
ner. There  is  to  be  a  tree." 

You  see,  this  house  was  dedicated! 
to  the  Apotheosis  of  Noble  Ministry.. 
Over  the  mantlepiece  hung  Raphael  ^ 
Morghen's  large  print  of  "  The  Lava-r 
tio,"  Caracci's  picture  of  "  The  Wash- 
ing of  the  Feet,"  —  the  only  copy  I* 
ever  saw.  We  asked  Huldah  about 
it. 

"Oh,  that  was  a  present  from  Mr.. 
Burchstadt,  a  rich  manufacturer  in, 
Wirtemberg,  to  Ellen  !  She  stumbled' 
into  one  of  those  villages  when  every- 
body was  sick  and  dying  of  typhus, 
and  tended  and  watched  and  I  saved^. 
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one  whole  summer  long,  as  Mrs.  Ware 
did  at  Osmotherly.  And  this  Mr. 
Burchstadt  wanted  to  do  something ; 
and  he  sent  her  this  in  acknowledg- 
ment." 

On  the  other  side  was  Kaulbach's 
own  study  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
dropping  her  apron  full  of  roses. 

"  Oh !  what  a  sight  the  apron  discloses ; 
The  viands  are  changed  to  real  roses !  " 

When  I  asked  Huldah  where  that 
came  from,  she  blushed,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  that  was  a  present  to  me ! " 
and  led  us  to  Steinler's  exquisite 
"  Good  Shepherd,"  in  a  larger  and 
finer  print  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Six 
or  eight  gentlemen  in  New  York, 
who,  when  they  were  dirty  babies 
from  the  gutter,  had  been  in  Helen 
Touro's  hands,  had  sent  her  a  portfolio 
of  beautiful  prints,  each  with  this 
same  idea^  of  seeking  what  was  lost. 
This  one  she  had  chosen  for  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

And,  on  the  fourth  side,  was  that 
dashing  group  of  Horace  Vernet's, 
"Gideon  crossing  Jordan,"  with  the 
motto  wrought  into  the  frame,  "  Faint, 
yet  pursuing."  These  four  pictures 
are  all  presents  to  the  ee  girls,"  as  I 
find  I  still  call  them;  and,  on  the 
easel,  Miss  Peters  had  put  her  copy 
of  "The  Tribute  Money."  There 
were  other  pictures  in  the  room  ;  but 
these  five  unconsciously  told  its  story. 

The  five  "  girls "  were  always  all 
together  at  Christmas ;  but,  in  practice, 
each  of  them  lived  here  only  two-fifths 
of  her  time.  "We  make  that  a  rulej" 
said  Ellen  laughing.  "If  anybody 
comes  for  anybody  when  there  are 
oiily  two  "here,  those  two  are  engaged 
to  each  other  j  and  we  stay.  Not  but 
what  th'ey  .can  come  .and  stay 'here  if 
we  cannot  go  to  them."  In  practice, 
if  any  of  u«  in  the  immense  circles 
whidh  these  saints  'had  befriended 


were  in  a  scrape,  —  as,  if  a  mother 
was  called  away  from  home,  and  there 
were  some  children  left,  or  if  scarlet 
fever  got  into  a  house,  or  if  the  chil- 
dren had  nobody  to  go  to  Mt.  Desert 
with  them,  or  if  the  new  house  were 
to  be  set  in  order,  and  nobody  knew 
how,  —  in  any  of  the  trials  of  well-or- 
dered families,  why,  we  rode  over  to  the 
Saints'  Rest  to  see  if  we  could  not  in- 
duce one  of  the  five  to  come  and  put 
things  through.  So  that,  in  practice, 
there  were  seldom  more  than  two  on 
the  spot  there. 

But  we  do  not  get  to  the  Christmas- 
dinner.  There  were  covers  for  four 
and  twenty;  and  all  the  children 
besides  were  in  a  room  up  stairs,  pre- 
sided over  by  Maria  Munroe,  who  was 
in  her  element  there.  Then  our  party 
of  twenty-four  included  men  and  wo- 
men of  a  thousand  romances,  who  had 
learned  and  had  shown  the  nobility  of 
service.  One  or  two  of  us  were  invited 
as  novices,  in  the  hope  perhaps  that 
we  might  learn. 

Scarcely  was  the  soup  served  when 
the  door-bell  rang.  Nothing  else  ever 
made  Huldah  look  nervous.  Bartlett, 
who  was  there,  said  in  an  aside  to  me, 
that  he  had  seen  her  more  calm  when 
there  was  volley  firing  within  hearing 
of  her  store-room.  Then  it  rang 
again.  Helen  Touro  talked  more  ve- 
hemently; and  Mrs.  Bartlett  at  her 
end  started  a  great  laugh.  But,  when 
it  rang  the  third  time,  something  had 
to  'be  said  ;  and  Huldah  asked  one  of 
the  girls,  who  was  waiting,  if  there 
were  no  one  attending  at  the  door. 

"Yes'm,  Mr.  Corbet." 

But  the  bell  rang  a  fourth  time, 
and  a  fifth. 

"Isabel,  you  can  go  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Corbet  must  have  stepped  out." 

So  Isabel  went  out,  but  returned 
with  a  face  as  broad  as  a  soup-plate. 
"  Mr.  Corbet  is  there,  ma'am." 
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Sixth  door-bell  peal,  —  seventh,  and 
eighth. 

"  Mary,  I  think  you  had  better  see 
if  Mr.  Corbet  has  gone  away." 

Mary  returns,  face  one  broad  grin. 

"  No,  ma'am,  Mr.  Corbet  is  there." 

Heavy  steps  in  the  red  parlor.  Side 
door-bell;  a  little  gong  begins  to 
ring.  Front  bell  rings  ninth  time, 
tenth,  and  eleventh. 

Saint  John,  as  we  call  him,  had 
seen  that  something  was  amiss,  and 
had  kindly  pitched  in  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  passage  of  the  Red-Riv- 
er Dam,  in  which  the  gravy-boats 
were  steamships,  and  the  cranberry 
was  Gen.  Banks,  and  the  aids  were 
spoons.  But,  when  both  door-bells  rang 
together,  and  there  were  more  steps 
in  the  hall,  Huldah  said,  "If  you 
will  excuse  me,"  and  rose  from  the 
table. 

"No,  no,  we  will  not  excuse  you," 
cried  Clara  Hastings.  "  Nobody  will 
excuse  you.  This  is  the  one  day  of 
the  year  when  you  are  not  to  work. 
Let  me  go."  So  Clara  went  out.  And 
after  Clara  went  out,  the  door-bells 
rang  no  more.  I  think  there  were 
still  steps  in  the  hall.  She  came  back, 
and  said  a  man  was  inquiring  his  way 
to  the  "  Smells ; "  and  they  directed 
him  to  "Wait's  Mills,"  which  she  hoped 
would  do.  And  so  Huldah's  and 
Grace's  stupendous  housekeeping  went 
on  in  its  solid  order,  reminding  one  of 
those  well-proportioned  Worcester  teas 
which  are,  perhaps,* the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  New-England  science  in 
this  matter.  I  ventured  to  ask  Sam 
Root,  who  sat  by  me,  if  the  Marlbo- 
rough  were  not  equal  to  his  mother's. 

And  we  sat  long ;  and  we  laughed 
loud.  We  talked  war,  and  poetry, 
and  genealogy.  We  rallied  Helen 
Touro  about  her  housekeeping ;  and 
Dr.  Worster  pretended  to  give  a  list  of 
.Surgeons  and  Majors  and  Major-Gen- 


erals who  had  made  love  to  Huldah. 
By  and  by,  when  the  grapes  and  the 
bonbons  came,  the  sixteen  children 
were  led  in  by  Maria  Munroe,  who 
had,  till  now,  kept  them  at  games  of 
string  and  hunt  the  slipper.  And,  at 
last,  Seth  Corbet  flung  open  the  door 
into  the  red  parlor  to  announce  "  The 
Tree." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  tree,  as 
the  five  saints  had  prepared  it  for  the 
invited  children,  —  glorious  in  gold, 
and  white  with  wreaths  of  snow-flakes, 
and  blazing  with  candles.  Sam  Root 
kissed  Grace,  and  said,  "  0  Grace ! 
do  you  remember?"  But  the  tree 
itself  did  not  surprise  the  children  as 
much  as  the  five  tables  at  the  right 
and  the  left,  behind  and  before, 
amazed  the  Sainted  Five,  who  were 
indeed  the  children  now.  A  box  of 
the  vin  rouge  de  Bourgogne,  from 
Louis,  was  the  first  thing  my  eye 
lighted  on,  and  above  it  a  little  ban- 
ner read,  "  Huldah's  table."  And 
then  I  saw  that  there  were  these  five 
tables,  heaped  with  the  Christmas 
offerings  to  the  five  saints.  It  proved 
that  everybody,  the  world  over,  had 
heard  that  they  had  settled  down. 
Everybody  in  the  four  hemispheres,  — 
if  there  be  four,  —  who  had  remem- 
bered the  unselfish  service  of  these 
five,  had  thought  this  a  fit  time  for 
commemorating  such  unselfish  love, 
were  it  only  by  such  a  present  as  a  lump 
of  coal.  Almost  everybody,  I  think, 
had  made  Seth  Corbet  a  confidant; 
and  so,  while  the  five  saints  were 
planning  their  pretty  tree  for  the 
sixteen  children,  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  the  East  and  the  West, 
were  sending  myrrh  and  frankincense 
and  gold  to  them.  The  pictures  were 
hung  with  Southern  pine  from  Bar- 
thew.  Boys,  who  were  now  men,  had 
sent  coral  from  India,  pearl  from  Cey- 
lon, and  would  have  been  glad  to  send 
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ice  from  (Greenland,  had  Christmas 
come  in  midsummer ;  —  there  were 
diamonds  from  Brazil,  and  silver 
from  Nevada,  from  those  who  lived 
there ;  there  were  books,  in  the 
choicest  binding,  in  memory  of  copies 
of  the  same  word,  worn  by  travel,  or 
dabbled  in  blood  ;  there  were  pictures, 
either  by  the  hand  of  near  friendship, 
or  by  the  master  hand  of  genius, 
which  brought  back  the  memories, 
perhaps,  of  some  old  adventure  in  "The 
Service,"  —  perhaps,  as  the  Kaul- 
bach  did,  of  one  of  those  histories 
which  makes  all  service  sacred.  In 
five  and  twenty  years  of  life,  these 
women  had  so  surrounded  themselves, 
without  knowing  it  or  thinking  of  it, 
with  loyal,  yes,  adoring  friends, 
that  the  accident  of  their  finding  a 
fixed  home  had  called  in  all  at  once 
this  wealth  of  acknowledgment  from 
those  whom  they  might  have  forgot- 
ten, but  who  would  never  forget  them. 
And,  by  the  accident  of  our  coming 
together,  we  saw,  in  these  heaps  on 
heaps  of  offerings  of  love,  some  faint 
record  of  the  lives  they  had  enliven- 
ed, the  wounds  they  had  stanched, 
the  tears  they  had  wiped  away,  and 
the  homes  they  had  cheered.  For 
themselves,  the  five  saints  —  as  I  have 
called  them  —  were  laughing  and 
crying  together,  quite  upset  in  the 
surprise.  For  ourselves,  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who,  in  this  little  visible 
display  of  the  range  of  years  of  ser- 
vice, did  not  take  in  something  more 
of  the  meaning  of,  — « 

"  He  who  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant." 

The  surprise,  the  excitement,  the 
laughter,  and  the  tears  found  vent  in 
the  children's  eagerness  to  be  led  to 


their  tree ;  and,  in  three  minutes, 
Ellen  was  opening  boxes,  and  Hul- 
dah  pulling  fire-crackers,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  thrown  off  their  balance. 
But,  when  each  boy  and  girl  had  two 
arms  full,  and  the  fir-balsam  sent 
down  from  New  Durham  was  nearly 
bare,  Edgar  Bartlett  pointed  to  the 
top  bough,  where  was  a  brilliant  not 
noticed  before.  No  one  had  noticed 
it, —  not  Seth  himself,  — -who  had  most 
of  the  other  secrets  of  that  house  in  his 
possession.  I  am  sure  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  knew  how  the  thing 
came  there  :  but  Seth  lifted  the  little 
discoverer  high  in  air ;  and  he  brought 
it  down  triumphant.  It  was  a  parcel 
made  up  in  shining  silvered  paper. 
Seth  cut  the  strings. 

It  contained  twelve  Maltese  crosses 
of  gold,  with  as  many  jewels,  one 
in  the  heart  of  each,  —  I  think  the 
blazing  twelve  of  the  Revelations. 
They  were  displayed  on  ribbons  of 
blue  and  white,  six  of  which  bore 
Huldah's,  Helen's,  Ellen  Philbrick's, 
Hannah's,  Miss  Peters's,  and  Seth 
Corbet's  names.  The  other  six  had 
no  names  ;  but  on  the  gold  of 
these  was  marked,  —  "  From  Huldah, 


to 


;  From  Helen,  to 
these 


and 


so  on,  as  if  these  were  decorations 
which  they  were  to  pass  along. 
The  saints  themselves  were  the  last 
to  understand  the  decorations;  but 
the  rest  of*  us  caught  the  idea,  and 
pinned  them  on  their  breasts.  As  we 
did  so,  the  ribbons  unfolded,  and  dis- 
played the  motto  of  the  order,  — 

"  Henceforth  I   call   you   not   ser- 
vants, I  have  called  you  friends." 

It  was  at  that  Christmas  that  the 
"  ORDER  OF  LOVING  SERVICE  " 
born. 


was 
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A    CATHOLIC    LEGEND. 

BY    CHARLES    T.    BROOKS. 

"  Domine,  quo  vadis  ?  " 
[FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  "GOTTFRIED  KINKEL."] 

"  SEEING  that  the  Jew  named  Simon  sets  the  gods  of  Eome  at  naught, 
Binds  men  in  unlawful  compact,  sows  dissension  in  their  thought ; 
Seeing  that  he  holds  the  monarch  of  all  realms  for  sin  accurst,  — 
On  the  cross  his  blood  to-morrow  slakes  an  outraged  people's  thirst." 

Thus  hath  spoken  Emperor  Nero.     Peter  kneels  in  chains  at  night ; 
Prayer  the  old  man's  faith  enkindles  ;  heavenly  hope  turns  faith  to  sight. 
With  to-morrow's  light,  fulfilment  of  the  ^Master's  word  shall  be :  — 
"  Strangers'  hands  one  day  shall  gird  thee  ;  then,  0  Simon  !  follow  me." 

Hark !  what  low  and  cautious  knocking !     Through  the  bolt  the  file-teeth 

grate ; 

And  before  the  prying  axerblade  slowly  yields  the  huge  old  gate. 
Was  the  tyrant  tired  of  waiting  for  the  tardy  steps  of  nlorn  ? 
Nay !  a  master-stroke  of  daring  laughs  his  idle  rage  to  scorn. 

These  are  friendly  feet !     The  Christians  at  the  holy  place  were  met, 
Praying  that  the  Lord  would  rescue  his  old  faithful  servant  yet. 
Prayers  and  tears,  alas  !  are  fruitless.     Ah  !  no  angel  now  draws  nigh  j 
So  three  boldest  of  the  brethren  have  resolved  their  skill  to  try. 

Strong,  in  sooth,  the  Roman  warriors  keeping  guard  before  the  door  j 
Stronger  yet  the  wine  of  Chios  that  bold  trio  with  them  bore. 
Aye,  the  prison-bolts  are  mighty,  —  zeal  is  mightier  still ;  for,  see ! 
With  a  radiant  look  of  triumph,  in  the  cell  there  stand  the  three.    * 

Rescue  is  at  hand,  old  father !     Love  is  mightier  than  Death ; 
For  the  Church  of  Christ  we  boldly  from  his  jaws  have  snatched  thy  breath ! 
Here  alone  death  threatens ;  up  then,  gird  thy  loins  about,  and  flee  ! 
Vessels  ready  for  embarking  wait  thee  at  Puteoli. 

Old  disciple,  canst  thou  waver,  whom  a  rock  the  Master  named,  — 
Thou  whose  heart,  this  very  hour  past,  in  devotion's  longing  flamed  ? 
No,  —  to  friendly  hands  he  yields  him,  in  a  dream  of  wild  surprise  j 
Stands  unfettered  on  the  Forum,  and  can  scarce  believe  his  eyes. 
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To  the  gate  with  speedy  footsteps  now  the  four  pursue  their  way; 
Quick  farewell  and  kiss  fraternal  give  them  there  no  long  delay. 
They  to  their  companions  hasten,  soon  the  joyful  news  is  told ; 
Him  protecting  Night  envelops  in  her  mantle's  wide-spread  fold. 

Down  the  Street  of  Tombs  he  passes,  heaven  his  escort,  star  and  star; 
Nero's  golden  house  stands  glimmering  in  the  nightly  blue  afar. 
But  are  other  wanderers  also  in  this  dead  of  night  abroad  ? 
Lo  !  another  coming  towards  him  slowly  up  the  narrow  road. 

And  the  old  man  shudders ;  sidewise  toward  the  wall  he  turns  his  feet ; 
Fain  would  he  with  hasty  greeting  pass  unheeded  down  the  street ; 
But  the  stranger  greets  and  gazes,  as  the  star- gleam  lights  his  face :  — 
Peter,  wherefore  stare  so  strangely  ?     Say,  what  roots  thee  to  the  place  ? 

On  the  stranger's  lofty  forehead,  bjoody  sweat-drops  glistening  start ; 
Surely  not  from  toil  of  travel  this  wild  throbbing  of  the  heart. 
Pale  as  death  those  noble  features,  —  Peter,  knowest  thou  the  man  ? 
Once  before  thine  eyes,  full  surely,  that  same  countenance  did  scan. 

Bending  greets  he  the  disciple  ;  o'er  the  sunglow  of  his  eyes 
Mist-clouds  of  a  silent  sorrow,  dimming  that  soft  radiance,  rise. 
On  the  fugitive  they  rest  now,  —  Peter,  knowest  thou  not  the  look  ? 
Once  before,  thy  coward  conscience  at  its  mild  reproof  hath  shook. 

Aye,  it  is  the  Lord !     So  stood  he,  'midst  the  heathen's  rage,  serene, 
Bearing  all  their  scoffs  and  scourgings  with  a  calm  and  tranquil  mien. 
At  his  feet  the  awed  disciple  sinks  to  earth,  bewildered  now ; 
And  he  cries,  "  My  Lord  and  Saviour,  whither,  whither  goest  thou  ? " 

And  the  Saviour  answers,  calmly  fixing  on  him  those  clear  eyes, 

From  whose  searching  glance  each  falsehood  at  the  day  of  judgment  flies ; 

"  Lo,  my.  flock  forsaken  pineth ;  none  is  faithful,  none  is  true ! 

To  the  city  is  my  pathway,  to  be  crucified  anew." 

And  he  vanished ;  but  the  apostle,  who  just  now  from  death  had  fled, 
Haunted  by  the  Master's  glances,  flies  from  life  with  greater  dread,  — 
Backward  turns  with  speed  his  footsteps  !  over  Hellas  dawn  is  gray ; 
Nero's  golden  house  already  gleams  a  sunny  throne  of  day. 

And  the  sun,  glad  radiance  pouring  far  and  wide  o'er  hills  and  plains, 
Finds  the  Christians  loud  exulting,  —  but  the  apostle  still  in  chains. 
Ah  !  more  loudly  were  they  weeping  when  that  sun  went  down  at  night, 
But  a  dying  smile  reflected  on  the  cross  his  fading  light. 
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CHRISTMAS    EYE    IN    GERMANY. 

[FROM  THE  GERMAN.] 
BY     C.    C.    SHACKFORD. 


WE  invite  you,  dear  reader,  to  fol- 
low us  into  one  of  the  many  houses  of 
which  our  city  is  made  up.  With  its 
four  stories,  it  seems  to  tower  amidst  a 
jumble  of  cross  streets  and  alleys  with 
a  miserable  and  gloomy  look,  as  if 
mourning  over  its  long  lost  youthful 
freshness  and  bloom. 

Over  the  fourth  story,  in  the  attic, 
are  some  spacious  apartments,  one  of 
which  we  will  enter;  here  we  see  a 
room  with  low  ceiling  and  sloping 
walls,  and  a  patch  of  carpeting  which 
seems  to  be  shy  of  the  far  corners, 
with  here  and  there  a  place  that 
shows  something  of  the  original  pat- 
tern. There  is  no  lack  of  furniture  in 
the  room  ;  but  there  is  an  utter  want 
of  harmony  in  the  details.  By  the 
side  of  a  pine  chest  stands  a  rosewood 
writing  table,  on  which  there  are  a 
dozen  little  books  in  red  and  gold;  and 
before  the  table  is  a  stout,  coarsely 
made  chair,  whose  plump  legs  rest  on 
a  sheep-skin  of  various  colors  and 
a  handsome  border,  which  answers 
for  a  foot-rug.  Close  to  the  window 
stands  an  in-laid  work-table ;  and  the 
oblique  walls  on  that  side  are  orna- 
mented with  some  attractive  photo- 
graphs. 

An  old  gentleman  is  sitting  at  the 
table,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his 
thin  white  hair  carefully  arranged.  He 
wears  a  dressing-gown,  which  must 
have  been  handsome  when  new,  but 
which  now,  alas !  corresponds  well  with 
the  carpet,  as  it  is  only  here  and  there 
in  the  deeper  folds  that  a  trace  can 
be  discerned  of  the  bright  colors  of  the 
original  silk.  There  is  a  benevolent, 
even  cheerful  expression,  of  the  eyes ; 


and,  as  he  looks  at  what  he  is  holding 
in  his  hand,  a  contented,  almost  merry 
smile  plays  about  his  mouth. 

The  delicate,  white  hands  of  the 
old  gentleman  are  holding  a  large 
pair  of  scissors  and  a  thick  sheet  of 
pasteboard  pictures,  out  of  which  he 
is  trying  to  cut  some  painted  figures, 
a  number  of  which  he  has  already 
pasted  on  small  wooden  blocks,  and 
placed  on  the  table  in  front.  But 
these  figures  are  not  meant  to  be  seen, 
for  they  are  covered  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman's bandanna  pocket  handker- 
chief; and,  as  often  as  he  finishes  a  new 
knight  or  noble  lady,  he  shoves  it 
carefully  under  the  handkerchief,  cast- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  smiling  look 
to wa rds  the  vicinity  of  the  stove.  There 
we  see  a  boy  about  six  years  old,  and 
a  girl  a  little  over  four.  Both  are 
neatly  dressed ;  the  boy's  trousers  are 
patched,  and  his  blouse  looks  the 
worse  for  wear ;  but  not  a  button  is  oif, 
and  not  a  spot  of  dirt  is  to  be  seen. 
The  girl's  dress  is  evidently  made  from 
some  older  person's ;  but  her  lovely 
hair  is  curled,  and  the  high  brow,  the 
little  pug  nose  and  bright  eyes,  give  to 
the  child  an  exceedingly  comical  look, 
when  we  observe  her  trying,  as  she 
is  now,  to  stick  the  arm  of  a  doll 

• 

again  into  its  place,  but  succeeding 
only  in  scattering  around  the  bran 
with  which  the  body  is  filled. 

"  Just  let  that  be,  Anna,"  now  said 
the  little  boy,  who  stood  by,  shaking 
his  head  at  the  fruitless  attempts  of 
his  sister:  "you  can't  fix  it;  grand- 
father must  do  it." 

"  Yes,  grandfather  must  do  it ! "  cried' 
the  little  girl  in  a  very  decided  tone ; 
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and  both  went  towards  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  drew  the  handkerchief  more 
carefully  over  the  figures  of  Faust  and 
the  black  Huntsman,  Don  Juan  and 
Zerlina. 

The  boy  held  out  the  doll  and  its 
sundered  arm  to  his  grandfather,  and 
said,  "  See,  you  must  fix  this  right 
off." 

"Eh  !  Eh  ! "  smiled  the  old  man 
good-naturedly,  "  I  must  do  that  right 
off?  That  is  a  fine  speech  for  your 
little  mouth  to  make." 

"Yes,  you  must  do  it  right  off," 
repeated  the  boy  emphatically.  "I 
and  Anna  want  to  play  Christmas 
Eve ;  and  this  little  child  here  must 
have  more  than  one  arm." 

"  True  enough,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  but  a  polite  young  man 
would  say  :  '  Dear  grandfather,  be  so 
good  as  to  see  if  you  can  set  this 
doll's  arm.'  You  must  know,"  he 
continued  good-humoredly,  as  he  took 
the  doll,  and  looked  at  it,  "  that  I  am 
not  a  manufacturer  of  toys,  or  a  mira- 
cle-working doctor." 

"  But  you  can  do  every  thing,"  as- 
serted the  child  ;  "  you  have  made  a 
theatre  for  Karl,  and  such  beautiful 
figures  !  There  is  one  sticking  out 
from  under  the  handkerchief  now. 
Do  you  see  it  ?  " 

"What?  where?"  cried  the  old 
man  almost  frightened,  as  he  pulled 
the  handkerchief  a  little  towards  him. 
"  What  did  you  see  ?  stage  figures  ? 
Pooh !  pretty  stage  figures  thdjr  are, 
I  think!" 

"  But  I  won't  tell,"  added  the  little 
fellow,  "  I  won't  say  one  word,  not  one, 
to  Karl  or  to  Auntie ;  that  is,  if  you 
will  fix  my  doll.  But  if  you  will 
not,  then"  — 

"  You  will  be  a  little  traitor,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  gentleman,  laughing 
and  slapping  him  on  the  back.  "  Well, 
let  me  have  your  doll,  but  march  be- 


hind the  stove,  both  of  you,  until  I 
call  you.  Such  very  wise  people  I 
would  rather  not  have  here." 

The  children  were  in  their  old  place 
behind  the  stove,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  busily  engaged  in  re-set- 
ting the  broken  arm,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  a  woman  came 
in  who  had  a  small  package  in  her 
hand. 

"  Aha ! "  said  he,  with  a  stolen 
glance  at  the  children,  as  he  beck- 
oned to  her  to  come  to  him.  The 
woman  gave  him  the  package,  and 
then  stood  by  his  side,  bending  over 
the  table.  He  quickly  undid  the 
paper:  and,  when  a  fur  collar  came 
to  light,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah  ! "  with 
the  greatest  surprise ;  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  delight. 

He  turned  his  head  to  the  right, 
and  said,  "  Very  handsome !  extraor- 
dinarily handsome  !  You  have  pro- 
duced a  little  work  of  art,  Frau  Mer- 
bel.  Can  that  really  be  my  old  fur 
collar?" 

"  Yes,"  wnispered  the  old  woman ; 
"  there  is  some  of  the  old  collar  there  ; 
but  we  had  to  take  two  new  little 
furs,  some  wadding,  and  the  pretty 
blue  silk.  There  was  some  outlay  of 
money ;  for  our  work  we  charge  very 
little." 

"Money  paid  out,"  said  the  old 
man  in  rather  a  suppressed  tone ; 
"but"  — 

"Yes,"  broke  in  the  woman  ear- 
nestly, "  we  did  the  work  very  cheap, 
because  you  said  we  could  count  on 
having  our  money  at  once.  You  can't 
think  how  much  money  one  needs  on 
Christmas  Eve  !  and  my  two  little 
girls  are  so  happy  in  anticipation  of 
their  Christmas  presents."  And  she 
made  a  movement  with  her  hand  as 
if  to  clutch  the  money. 

The  old  man  had  leaned  back  in 
his  chair ;  and,  as  he  passed  his  hand 
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over  the  back  of  his  white  head,  mut- 
tered a  perplexed  "Hem,  hem!  of 
course  that  was  the  agreement."  Then 
he  drew  out  very  slowly  the  table- 
drawer  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  a  small  paper- 
horn,  which  evidently  contained 
money.  With  a  deep  sigh,  he  speedily 
shut  the  drawer,  as  he  said,  — 

"Ah,  Frau  Merbel!  that  money 
doesn't  belong  to  me ;  it's  my  daugh- 
ter Anna's :  she  gave  it  to  me  to 
keep.  It  would  be  enough  to  pay 
you ;  but  I  must  not  spend  it  without 
her  consent.  But  don't  think,"  he 
added,  as  he  saw  Frau  Merbel's  eye- 
brows contract,  and  her  lips  drawn 
together  as  if  to  make  some  sharp  re- 
ply, —  "  don't  think  that  I  shall  neg- 
lect to  pay  you." 

"  But  I  want  the  money  now ;  this 
is  Christinas  Eve." 

"  I  shall  pay  you  now,"  broke  in 
the  old  man  cheerily.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  be  guilty  of  a  mother's  not 
making  Christmas  presents  to  her  two 
children  ?  God  save  me  from  that ! 
See  here,"  said  he  after  a  short  pause, 
with  his  right  hand  placed  in  his  left, 
as  he  industriously  worked  at  one 
finger,  "here  is  a  ring,  a  very  plain 
one,  but  of  pure  gold,  such  as  they 
used  to  make  then,"  added  he  with  a 
touch  of  sadness,  —  "yes,  then!  I 
give  you  this  ring,  Frau  Merbel,  not 
for  you  to  sell  it,  but  to  raise  money 
on  it  to  pay  what  I  owe  you ;  and, 
after  the  holidays,  I  will  redeem  it ; 
and  so  we  shall  both  be  helped,  shall 
we  not,  Frau  Merbel  ?  " 

The  woman  considered  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  took  the  ring,  and  re- 
plied in  a  low  voice,  — 

"  God  in  heaven  knows,  that,  if 
they  at  home  were  not  counting  upon 
my  coming  back  with  some  ready 
money,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
induce  me.  But "  — 


"Say  no  more,  my  good  woman. 
We  understand  each  other ;  the  mat- 
ter is  settled." 

"  And  I  still  keep  your  custom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  all  my  profitable 
custom,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing. 

The  woman  left  the  room,  after  she 
had  patted  the  children  on  the  head, 
and  given  them  a  piece  of  white 
bread,  which  she  took  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  which  they  eagerly  ate 
in  their  snug  place  behind  the  stove. 
The  old  gentleman  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
street. 

"  How  freezing  cold  my  finger  is ! " 
said  the  old  man  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  at  and  rubbed  the  place  where 
the  golden  hoop  had  been.  And  then 
it  seemed  as  if  the  frost  had  touched 
his  whole  body  ;  for  he  shivered,  drew 
his  dressing-gown  more  closely  about 
him,  and  let  his  head  sink  contempla- 
tively on  his  breast. 

"  God  bless  you,  grandfather  ! "  said 
a  child's  ringing  tones ;  and  a  boy, 
nine  years  old,  with  his  satchel  on 
his  back,  and  his  cheeks  reddened  by 
the  cold,  came  hurriedly  into  the" 
room,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
old  man's  shoulder.  As  the  latter 
only  gave  a  silent  nod,  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  his  reverie,  the  boy  laid 
aside  his  satchel,  and  turned  towards 
the  stove,  where  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter were  gazing  at  him  with  merry 
looks;  and  the  little  boy  made  a 
place  for  him  on  the  bench  by  his 
side.  Karl  sat  down  next  to  Anna, 
put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  said, 
as  he  kissed  her  auburn  hair,  — 

"  What  are  you  eating  here  ?  Has 
auntie  come  back  so  soon  ?  " 

The  smaller  boy,  with  his  hands 
placed  behind  his  back,  as  old  people 
sometimes  do,  which  looked  very  com- 
ical, replied,  — 

"Aunt  will  not  be  here   till   five 
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o'clock;  but  don't  you  know  it  is 
Christmas  Eve,  and  that  the  fairies 
come  to  good  children  and  bring  them 
gingerbread  ?  " 

"A  fairy  has  come  to  you,"  said 
the  older  brother,  smiling.  "  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  it  5  you  are  just 
the  chap  for  it." 

"  Yes,  a  good  old  fairy.  Wasn't  it, 
Anna  ?  " 

The  little  girl  nodded  zealously. 

"  Don't  you  believe  she  was  here  ? 
Well,  we  can  show  you  what  she  has 
given  us  beforehand." 

With  this  he  quickly  drew  one 
hand  from  behind  his  back,  and  ex- 
hibited the  remains  of  his  white 
bread,  triumphantly  exclaiming,  — 

"And  that's  for  you,  so  that  you 
may  have  some  too ! " 

"  Yes  ;  and  this  too,"  cried  the  lit- 
tle girl  very  loud,  as  she  handed  her 
brother  the  last  morsel,  which  she 
had  saved  for  him.  And  then  the 
smaller  boy  jumped  about,  clapping 
his  hands.  Anna  followed  his  ex- 
ample; and  so  they  merrily  skipped 
around  their  brother,  laughing  as 
they  cried,  — 

"  Oh  !  we  have  played  a  fine  trick 
on  you.  It  was  no  fairy ;  it  was  only 
Frau  Merbel ;  and  she  gave  us  the 
bread,  and  we  kept  it  for  you. 
Hurrah!" 

"  By  jingo !  you  are  beginning  here 
early  in  the  afternoon,"  cried  a  rough 
voice.  "  What  will  become  of  you 
this  evening,  when  the  Christ-child 
happens  along  ?  " 

The  two  dancing  children  now  came 
to  a  sudden  stand-still,  but  only 
laughed  the  louder,  when  they  saw 
who  it  was  that  spoke  to  them.  Karl 
nodded,  and  said,  — 

"  God  bless  you,  Werner !  Are  you 
here  so  early  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am,"  replied  the 
rough  voice.  "  On  the  afternoon  be- 


fore Christmas,  nobody  buys  wood  or 
lumber;  and  we  shoulder  our  axes, 
and  go  home." 

"  Where's  your  axe  ?  "  asked  the 
smaller  boy. 

"  Over  there,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
man  with  the  rough  voice ;  "  it's  no 
plaything  for  you?  it's  a  sober  reality, 
and  sometimes  hurts  people ;  it  falls 
on  small  boys'  feet,  and  cuts  them 
badly." 

He  who  spoke  thus  was  a  large 
and  strongly-built  man,  but  somewhat 
bent  with  years,  his  hair  white,  and 
his  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles.  He 
now  stepped  to  the  window  where  the 
grandfather  was  sitting. 

The  old,  benevolent  smile  had  re- 
turned to  his  features.  "  You  here, 
Neighbor  Werner,"  said  he,  "  that's 
right ;  we  can  chat  a  little  bit  before 
it  is  dark ;  and,  when  Anna  comes,  you 
can  see  the  children's  presents.  This 
evening  it  will  be  magnificent,"  added 
he,  smiling:  "my  daughter  makes 
almost  all  the  preparations ;  but  I 
have  some  little  secret  arrangements 
of  my  own." 

"You  might  tell  us  some  stories, 
something  of  foreign  lands,"  cried  the 
elder  boy  in  a  merry  tone  from  behind 
the  stove.  "Aunt  Anna  won't  be 
here  for  an  hour,  and  this  evening  is 
the  one  when  the  children  are  to  be 
pleased.  Isn't  it  so,  grandfather?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  he ;  "  this  even- 
ing the  children  have  their  way, — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  good 
and  diligent.  And  just  think,  Neigh- 
bor Werner,  this  boy  brought  home 
at  noon  his  school  report,  with  a  per- 
fect mark  for  study,  and  for  conduct 
too  !  so  we  must  do  what  he  wishes." 

The  three  children  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  their  way  behind  the 
stove ;  Anna  and  her  brother  on  the 
wooden  cricket,  and  Karl  close  by,  on 
an  old  chest  which  served  for  a  woodbox. 
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"Karl,"  said  the  younger  boy  to 
his  brother,  "  grandfather  sent  me  out 
this  forenoon  to  buy  some  snuff,  and 
I  saw  a  jackass  drawing  a  little  wagon; 
and  on  it  there  were  some  Christmas- 
trees,  just  like  the  ones  the  Christ- 
child  brings,  only  there  were  no  gold- 
en nuts,  and  no  wax  candles  on  it. 
Do  you  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  his  pine-trees  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  the  knowing 
brother;  "that  is  a  man  who  makes 
believe  sell  pine-trees;  but  the  Christ- 
child  sends  him  to  the  houses  where  the 
children  have  been  good  and  diligent." 

Anna  'and  her  younger  brother 
looked  at  each  other;  and  then  the 
little  girl  said,  "  We  have  been  real 
good ;  haven't  we,  Max  ?  I  shall  get 
a  kitchen,  a  baby-house,  and  ever  so 
many  dolls." 

Max  nodded,  smiling  to  himself,  as 
if  he  knew  beforehand  what  presents 
the  Christ-child  would  make  him,  on 
account  of  his  deserving  conduct. 

"  There  is  something  peculiar  in 
this  evening,"  observed  the  grand- 
father, after  a  pause.  "  We  feel  a  glad- 
ness without  exactly  knowing  why. 
However  old  one  may  be,  he  becomes 
really  one  of  the  children ;  and  even 
if  he  knows  that  there  is  no  one  in 
the  wide  world  to  think  of  making 
him  the  smallest  kind  of  a  present, 
yet  he  believes  and  hopes  there  is  one 
coming,  whenever  he  hears  a  footstep 
on  the  stairs,  or  any  person  opens  the 
door." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Werner ;  "  the 
belief  in  the  Christ-child  survives  in 
us  all,  thank  God ;  and  the  smallest 
thing  which  we  receive  on  this  even- 
ing has  always  a  certain  consecration 
which  it  never  loses." 

"  The  festivity  of  this  holy  time," 
said  the  grandfather,  "  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  our  knowing,  that  while  we 
are  rejoicing  at  the  splendor  of  the 


lights,  at  the  jubilee  of  the  children, 
and  their  sparkling  eyes,  millions  of 
people  in  every  part  of  the  great 
earth  have  the  same  feeling,  and  that 
the  same  thrill  of  joy  pervades  the 
whole  world  during  these  evening 
hours.  In  how  many  places  have  I 
passed  this  holy  season  !  In  the  far- 
thest south,  there  is  the  same  rejoi- 
cing, as  in  the  north ;  light  and  life 
triumph  over  darkness  and  death,  and 
so,  everywhere,  the  holy  Christmas 
Eve  gladdens  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
men  with  the  splendor  of  lights,  and 
tries  to  chase  away  the  gloom  of 
the  night.  But  what  we  miss  in  the 
south  is  our  Christmas-tree,  —  the 
dear  old  pine-tree,  with  its  golden 
fruit,  its  candles  and  its  nuts,  and  its 
fragrance  too,  which  it  sends  forth 
when  the  blaze  of  some  light  comes 
too  near  its  needles.  Neither  the 
French  nor  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
Italians  have  any  idea  of  our  Christ- 
mas-tree." 

"  How  do  the  children  know,"  asked 
Max,  "  that  it  is  Christmas  Eve  ?  " 

"  Eh,  you  happy  little  rogue !  "  re- 
plied the  grandfather,  laughing.  "  It 
is  hard  to  explain  it  to  you,  who  al- 
ways connect  together  Christmas  and 
the  Christmas-tree.  In  southern 
countries,  the  Christ-child  can  bring 
no  tree  to  the  children  on  Christmas 
Eve,  for  there  are  no  pine-trees  there ; 
but,  if  they  have  been  good  and  well- 
behaved,  all  sorts  of  pretty  things 
come  to  them,  which  an  angel,  who 
shows  himself  on  the  holy  evening  at 
the  window,  shakes  out  of  his  lap." 

"  A  real  angel  ?  "  asked  the  smaller 
boy. 

"  He  looks  like  one.  Once  in  Spain 
I  found  a  German  family ;  and,  as  we 
could  get  no  pine-tree,  we  took  a 
stately  branch  of  the  olive,  and  set 
that  out  with  lights  and  apples.  You 
may  well  believe  that  the  Spaniards 
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opened  their  eyes  when  they  saw  us 
dancing  like  mad  about  that  strange 
plaything." 

"  But  everywhere  in  the  North," 
remarked  Neighbor  Werner,  "the 
Christinas  Eve  is  celebrated  as  it  is 
with  us.  There  is  in  Norway,  how- 
ever, a  very  pretty  custom,  which  I 
have  noticed  in  my  wanderings.  Just 
think,  children,"  he  turned  to  the 
little  ones  who  listened  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  "that  the  good  Norwe- 
gians make  a  present  to  the  birds 
of  heaven  on  the  holy  Christmas  Day. 
They  set  up  in  the  country,  before 
their  cottages,  a  tall  tree ;  and  to  its 
top  they  fasten  an  ear  of  corn,  around 
which  hundreds  of  birds,  large  and 
small,  flutter,  twittering  and  thankful 
to  get  their  few  grains." 

"  How  pretty ! "  cried  Max  joyous- 
ly. "  What  do  you  think,  Anna  ? 
We  will  do  that  to-morrow.  Grand- 
father will  lend  us  his  cane,  and 
neighbor  Werner  will  bring  us  some 
corn,  —  he  knows  where  to  get  some ; 
and  then  we  will  make  a  Christmas 
for  the  birds." 

"  And  we'll  hang  a  gold  nest  on  it," 
said  the  little  maiden,  in  a  tone  of 
secrecy. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  observed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  it  is  remarkable  how  all  the 
different  usages  of  all  lands,  in  regard 
to  Christmas,  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  to  give  others  enjoyment.  Every- 
body gives  to  everybody  else;  the 
huts  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of 
the  rich  are  lighted  up ;  and,  that 
every  thing  may  have  its  share,  the 
peasants  in  Brittany  run  about  in  the 
fields  with  torches  on  the  end  of  long 
poles,  that  even  the  beasts  in  their 
holes,  and  the  birds  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  may  at  least 
have  some  share  in  the  bright  light." 

"  But  do  you  know,"  asked  Werner, 
turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  where 


Christmas  Eve  is  celebrated  in  the 
most  splendid  style  outside  of  Ger- 
many ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  nodded  the  grandfather, 
"  in  England ;  the  famous  Christmas 
in  Old  England.  They  have  their 
own  ways  of  keeping  it ;  and  they 
cling  to  them,  as  to  every  old  custom." 

Neighbor  Werner  smacked  his  lips, 
as  one  does  in  eating  something  very 
nice.  "  How  they  do  eat  on  that  even- 
ing ! "  said  he.  "  And  not  merely  the 
rich,  but  even  the  workmen  and  the 
laborers.  One  must  be  very  poor  not  to 
have  a  good  piece  of  roast-beef,  and 
a  large  plum-pudding.  TKat  tastes, 
I  tell  you,  boys !  Just  think  of  a 
solid  round  pudding !  "  —  and  here  he 
described  with  his  hands  a  circle  of 
at  least  two  feet  in  diameter  —  "  of 
sweetened  dough,  and  a  heap  of  rai- 
sins and  currants  in  it.  I  tell  you, 
they  eat  there  until  they  are  half 
dead." 

"But  we  don't  do  that  here,V  ob- 
served Max ;  "  we  are  very,  very 
poor." 

The  old  gentleman  now  roused  up 
from  a  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  had  heard  the  last  words 
of  his  grandchild ;  and  he  said,  with  a 
voice  somewhat  depressed,  though  he 
assumed  a  cheerful  tone,  "Eh,  my 
young  one,  we  are  not  so  very  poor, 
only  we  are  not  in  England.  None 
of  our  people,  even  if  they  are  rich, 
eat  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  on 
Christmas  Eve.  But  look  there,  at 
that  great  dish  of  sweet  dough  !  what 
will  your  aunt  make  out  of  that? 
Well,  what  will  she  ?  " 

"  A  cake,  a  cake ! "  cried  the  little 
girl,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  a  great,  big  cake  ! "  joined 
in  Max ;  and  then  he  added,  "  if  Aunt 
Anna  would  only  come  soon  !" 

"When  I  was  young,"  said  Wer- 
ner, "  the  festival  of  our  Lord's  birth 
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was  celebrated  in  our  village  with 
more  solemnity  than  in  many  a  city. 
I  recall  to-day  with  real  joy,  after  the 
many  long  years,  the  midnight  ser- 
vice at  the  church,  which  was  crowded 
with  people,  fuller  than  at  any  other 
festival.  Yes,  he  who  could  not  get 
inside  staid  in  the  church-yard,  and 
there  said  his  prayer  for  the  many 
dear  relatives  and  friends  who  rested 
beneath  the  sod,  and  could  keep  with 
those  here  on  earth  no  more  Christ- 
mas Eves.  The  doors  of  the  little 
church  stood  open ;  the  light  gleam  of 
the  candles  shone  out  into  the  night, 
and  threw  sparkling  beams  on  the 
pure,  white  snow.  The  branches  of 
the  trees  bowed  down  under  their 
burden,  as  if  deeply  reverent ;  and  it 
seemed  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  time, 
as  the  little  bell  sent  forth  its  peal, 
and  the  full  moon  rose  over  the  house- 
tops of  the  village,  and  with  its  dark 
red  orb  shone  through  the  mists  and 
the  vapors  which  hung  around  the 
horizon. 

"  Then  we  gave  thanks  to  the  dear 
God,  who  had  granted  to  us  the  favor 
to  live  to  see  another  holy  evening ; 
and  when  we  came  out  of  the  church, 
and  relatives  and  friends  gathered 
about  the  household  fire,  the  older 
people  had  their  place  of  honor,  the 
glass  of  wine  was  passed  round,  and 
cheerily  we  talked  of  days  that  were 
gone,  and  sang,  — 

"  <  Hallelujah !     Hallelujah  ! '  " 

"Werner  began  now  to  sing  the  chorus 
in  a  full  voice ;  the  grandfather  be- 
gan to  hum,  and  the  children  helped 
too,  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  the 
concert  might  have  been  called  very 
fine,  —  if  the  will  had  been  taken  for 
the  deed. 

That,  in  this  noise,  they  did  not 
hear  some  one  knocking  at  the  door 
is  very  comprehensible,  especially  as 


this  some  one  knocked  very  modestly. 
And  it  was  only  the  fine  hearing  of 
the  children,  which  seemed  to  be 
sharpened  this  evening  by  the  expec- 
tation of  some  supernatural  occurrence, 
that  caused  the  sound  to  be  heard  at 
all.  Karl  at  last  exclaimed,  — 

"  Grandfather,  there's  some  one  at 
the  door ! " 

"Go  and  open  it  then,  as  quickly 
as  you  can ;  but  strike  a  light,  for  it 
is  darker  in  the  entry  than  it  is  here.7' 

Karl  went  to  the  door,  followed,  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  by  the  two 
smaller  children ;  and  there  stood  a  lit- 
tle girl,  six  or  seven  years  old,  poorly 
clad  in  a  thin  dress,  with  a  shawl 
much  too  large  for  her,  and  full  of 
holes  and  rents. 

"  Just  see,  grandfather,"  said  Max, 
"  here  is  a  poor  child ;  we  must  give 
her  something.  Are  you  hungry?" 
he  asked  the  girl. 

She  shook  her  head ;  and,  as  the  old 
gentleman  approached  with  Neighbor 
Werner,  she  inquired,  "  Is  this  the 
hospital  where  they  take  in  sick  peo- 
ple?" 

Neighbor  Werner  shook  his  head, 
and  asked,  "  Who  told  you  that  this 
was  a  hospital  ?  and  what  do  you  want 
of  a  hospital  ?  " 

The  girl  shivered  with  the  cold ; 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
said,  "  If  the  hospital  is  here,  let  us 
stay  here.  The  rain  is  so  cold  down 
there,"  she  pointed  down  stairs. 

"  This  is  not  the  hospital,  my 
child,"  interrupted  Werner.  "But 
tell  us  what  you  want  of  a  hospital." 

"  Down  there  in  the  street,"  said 
the  girl  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  my  father ; 
and  he  is  so  sick  that  he  cannot  get 
home.  He  was  taken  sick  yesterday, 
and  couldn't  go  home  with  the  other 
stone-masons  from  our  village  ;  and,  as 
he  didn't  come  home  at  noon,  mother 
and  I  came  after  him." 
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"  Where  did  you  find  him  ?  " 

"  In  a  cellar,  where  they  had  given 
him  some  straw  to  lie  on.  But  he 
was  so  glad,  —  oh,  so  glad  to  see  us ! 
and  he  tried  to  go  with  us.  We  have 
got  along  so  far ;  hut,  if  this  isn't  a 
hospital,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  what  shall  we  do?"  said 
Werner,  scratching  his  head.  "  That 
is  easily  asked,  but  not  so  easily  an- 
swered." 

"If  Aunt  Anna  were  only  here," 
said  Karl,  "  she  would  know  what  to 
do." 

"You  !  grandfather!"  said  Max  to 
the  old  gentleman,  tugging  at  his 
dressing-gown,  "  we  must  take  in  this 
little  girl,  who  looks  so  poor  and  cold ; 
it  may  he  the  Christ-child.  Aunt 
Anna  told  us  a  story  once  just  like  it." 

"  Come  in,  and  dry  yourself  by  the 
fire,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

The  child  shook  her  head  as  she  re- 
plied, "  I  must  take  back  an  answer ; 
he  is  so  sick,  and  it  is  so  freezing 
cold." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,"  said  the 
neighbor ;  "  something  must  be  done, 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  must  shel- 
ter the  poor  mason,  or  I  shall  get  a 
cab,  and  have  him  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  rejoined  the 
old  gentleman ;  "  that  is  just  my  view. 
Had  he  not  better  come  up  and  sit  by 
the  warm  stove  ?  and,  while  he's  thaw- 
ing out,  we  will  consider  what  to  do." 

"  Hem  !  hem !  that  wouldn't  be  pru- 
dent ;  who  knows  what  contagious 
disease  the  man  has  ?  "  said  Werner. 
"  No,  no,  if  we  mean  to  take  him  in," 
added  he  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  look 
half  inquiring  and  half  smiling  to  the 
old  gentleman, — 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  will  take  him  in,"  re- 
plied he  earnestly. 

"  Then  we'll  make  a  fire  in  the  back 
chamber,  where  there's  one  spare  bed, 


and  another  can  be  made  on  the  floor 
for  the  little  girl ;  and,  if  we  put  to- 
gether our  cash,  we  can  get  them  some 
supper,  and  a  doctor,  eh  ?  " 

"Certainly,  certainly,  good  neigh- 
bor," answered  the  old  man  hurriedly ; 
"  we'll  do  so.  Let  us  bring, up  the  sick 
man." 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Werner  to 
the  strange  little  girl ;  and  the  two 
disappeared  down  the  stairs.  The 
grandfather  opened  the  wood-box,  and 
took  from  it  some  wood  and  kindling, 
and  went  into  the  back  room,  taking 
the  light  with  him,  after  he  had  ex- 
horted the  children  to  behave  them- 
selves. 

The  strangers  were  brought  into  the 
back  chamber ;  and,  after  a  while,  the 
old  gentleman  came  back  with  Wer- 
ner. "  Here,"  said  the  former,  as  he 
handed  to  the  other  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  took  from  the  table-drawer, 
"here,  take  that;  it  belongs,  to  be 
sure,  to  Anna,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it 
is  almost  a  sin  to  touch  it ;  but  she 
would  have  scolded  me  if  I  had  failed 
to  spend  it  for  such  a  good  purpose." 

The  grandfather  seated  himself  in 
his  chair  near  the  stove ;  and  while  the 
two  little  children  took  their  places 
on  the  cricket,  and  whispered  to  each 
other  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  that 
might  happen  after  such  a  good  be- 
ginning, Karl  stationed  himself  near 
the  old  gentleman,  placed  his  right 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
leaned  his  head  on  it  so  that  his  au- 
burn hair  touched  the  hot  brow  of  the 
old  man.  The  thoughts  of  the  boy 
and  of  his  gray-haired  grandfather 
were  busied  with  the  same  sad  images. 

The  old  gentleman  was  thinking  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  Anna's  sister ;  and 
the  boy  was  thinking  of  his  father,  — 
of  that  evening  in  the  late  autumn 
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when  his  father,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
had  bidden  them  good-by,  his  bright 
eyes  so  hollow  and  sunken,  and  his 
laughing  mouth,  which  could  tell  such 
pleasant  stories,  now  pressed  together, 
evidently  to  restrain  the  wild  outburst 
of  grief  which  weighed  upon  his 
heart. 

Landsdorf,  Karl's  father,  had  been 
a  prosperous  merchant,  and  after  his 
marriage  had  assumed  the  business 
of  his  wealthy  father-in-law.  By  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  blow  upon  blow, 
the  credit  of  the  house  was  shaken, 
and  the  failure  of  their  branch  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  gave  the  final 
stroke.  Landsdorf  determined  to  set 
out  for  the  New  World,  to  save  what 
he  could  from  the  wreck,  and  start 
afresh. 

"  If  it  goes  well  with  you  over  there," 
the  old  man  had  said  to  him  at  part- 
ing, with  trembling  voice,  "do  not 
think  of  us ;  do  not  scatter  you? 
strength  by  helping  us.  Cursed  be 
every  penny  that  you  spend  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  re-establish  the 
honor  of  the  house,  and  to  secure  the 
future  of  your  children.  This  is  my 
last  injunction." 

The  old  man  took  the  business  of  a 
commission-agent,  and,  with  iron  reso- 
lution, supported  his  children,  and 
grandchildren.  But  his  daughter, 
Landsdorf 's  wife,  died ;  and,  while  the 
children  were  weeping  by  their  moth- 
er's coffin,  he  lay  prostrated  and  uncon- 
scious in  a  nervous  fever  for  many 
long  weeks.  Before  Anna  could  send 
the  letter  which  she  had  begun  to  her 
brother-in-law,  informing  him  of  his 
wife's  sickness  and  death,  what  waves 
of  trouble  flowed  over  her  head !  Her 
sister  was  buried,  her  father  was  rav- 
ing in  the  delirium  of  fever.  On  one 
side  was  the  ghastly,  grinning  skele- 
ton of  death ;  and  on  the  other,  pov- 
erty, with  hollow  cheeks,  took  up  its 


abode  in  the  cold  room,  where  the 
poor  children  sat  cold  and  hungry. 

Her  resolution  was  taken.  One  by 
one  vanished  the  precious  tokens  of 
happier  days;  and  even  that  tender 
bond  which  had  survived  all  worldly 
misfortunes,  and  which  was  like  a 
gleam  of  morning  sunshine  on  her 
path,  —  even  that  she  had  had  the 
strength  to  sunder.  "  Arthur,"  she 
had  said  to  her  lover,  "must  I,  the 
weak  girl,  exhort  you,  the  man,  to  be 
strong  ?  Be  calm,  Arthur ;  what  must 
be  done  shall  be  done.  I  am  the  hope 
and  the  only  stay  of  these  three  poor 
children,  and  my  old  and  infirm  fa- 
ther, who  is  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  his  severe  illness.  What  would 
you  think  of  me  if  I  should  give  you 
my  hand,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  ? 
You  say,  Arthur,  that  you  do  not  de- 
sire this,  you  only  want  a  promise  of 
my  love.  But  how  can  I  be  willing 
to  bind  you  by  a  single  word  ?  No, 
Arthur,  be  free,  go  forth  into  the 
world,  and  do  not  consider  that 
any  bond  or  any  promise  fetters 
you." 

To  all  his  wild  pleadings,  and  all 
his  assurances  that  he  would  extort 
the  consent  of  his  parents,  and  that 
she  and  hers  could  make  one  family 
with  him,  she  sadly  but  firmly  shook 
her  head.  They  separated,  and  Ar- 
thur's father  sent  him  on  a  distant 
journey. 

Anna  was  faithful  to  the  difficult 
task  which  she  had  taken  upon  her- 
self. The  old  man,  confined  to  the 
house  for  long,  long  months,  noticed 
her  absence  from  day  to  day ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  for  he  knew  it  would  be 
useless.  He  had  confidence  in  her 
sound  good  sense ;  and  he  hoped  soon 
to  resume  his  own  activity.  But, 
alas !  his  constitution  was  too  far 
broken;  and,  after  some  vain  at- 
tempts, he  was  obliged  to  resign  him- 
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self  to  the  thought  of  being  a  broken- 
down  old  man. 

Good  news  came  from  across  the 
ocean :  "  God  appears  gracious  to  us ; 
we  have  the  prospect  of  a  better 
future.'7  The  old  man  said  to  his 
daughter,  "  I  shall  write  to  him  that 
we  will  receive  his  assistance."  And 
then  the  young  girl  cheerfully  replied, 
"Why  should  you  do  that,  father? 
Let  it  be  as  it  is.  Believe  me,  I  am 
happy  and  contented  as  we  are." 

"  Amen  !  "  was  all  that  he  replied ; 
and  the  subject  was  never  again  men- 
tioned. 

These  images  of  the  past  occupied 
now  the  busy  fancies  of  the  boy  and 
the  gray-haired  man.  At  last,  the 
boy  put  his  arms  around  his  grand- 
father's neck,  and  began  to  weep  bit- 
terly. It  was  strange  that  the  old 
man  understood  so  well  as  he  did  the 
nature  of  the  boy's  grief;  but  he  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "Be  quiet,  Karl;  do 
not  weep,  my  good  ^ youth.  Your 
father  is  certainly  well ;  and,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time,  I  think  that 
he  means  to  give  us  some  pleasant 
surprise.  Don't  weep,  —  the  Christ- 
child  will  not  like  to  see  your  tears ; 
and  good  Aunt  Anna  will  soon  be 
home." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  the  good,  good  aunt !  " 
was  the  boy's  answer ;  and  the  tears, 
which  still  stood  in  his  eyes,  shone 
like  dew-drops  in  the  sun. 

'the  old  man  became  silent;  the 
children  were  silent  too,  and  the 
room  was  so  still  they  could  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  corner. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of 
solemn  stillness,  when  it  is  said  an 
angel  flies  through  the  room.  And  it 
seemed  here  as  if  the  grandfather 
and  the  children  felt  that  such  a  good 
angel  was  hovering  near.  It  bore  the 


mother's  likeness ;  the  lips  were 
slightly  parted  with  a  smile,  and  a 
beaming  star  was  over  the  brow  as 
she  blessed  them,  and  said,  — 

"  Be  calm ;  be  hopeful.  More  beau- 
tiful than  ever  before  shall  be  this 
Christmas  Eve." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  clock  at 
the  station  pointed  exactly  at  five,  the 
railway  train  unloaded  its  crowd  of 
hurrying  passengers,  and  two  men, 
evidently  travellers  from  a  distance, 
who  have  been  sitting  together  in  a 
second-class  car,  give  their  address  to 
the  coachman,  with  the  injunction  to 
drive  quickly,  and  soon  disappear 
round  the  corner  of  the  street. 

Werner  and  the  physician  soon 
reached  the  attic  ;  and  the  latter  pro- 
nounced his  patient  to  be  ill  only 
from  exhaustion  and  a  violent  cold. 
He  prescribed  a  good  strong  broth 
and  a  chicken,  with  warmth  and  rest. 
But  physicians  do  make  comical  pre- 
scriptions. Werner  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  head,  and  repeated,  "  Yes,  a 
strong  broth  and  a  chicken.  If 
Anna  would  only  come  pretty  soon !  "' 

The  grandfather  had  been  sighing 
for  her  too,  as  he  hid  away  behind  a 
calico  curtain  in  his  bedroom  the  half- 
furnished  Christmas-tree,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  which  there  were  still  want- 
ing the  most  essential  contributions, — 
the  confectionery  and  the  candles. 

The  children,  too,  were  continually 
asking,  "  Where  is  auntie  staying  so 
late  this  evening  ?  " 

At  last,  the  well-known,  light  step 
was  heard  on  the  stairs ;  the  faces  of 
all  grew  brighter ;  and  little  Anna 
and  Max  clapped  their  hands  with 
glee,  as  if  it  were  the  Christ-child 
himself  who  was  now  to  come  in. 
And  she  was  a  sort  of  Christmas-gift, 
blessing  all  hearts,  —  this  dear  auntie, 
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this  good  and  beautiful  girl,  who  now 
entered  the  room  in  her  simple  dress, 
with  her  round,  open,  benevolent,  and 
friendly  face. 

The  welcome  of  the  two  old  men 
and  the  three  children  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  She  smiled  pleasantly  in 
return ;  and,  when  she  smiled,  she  was 
very  beautiful.  A  delicate  blush  suf- 
fused her  face  from  her  walk  in  the 
cool  evening  air;  and  nothing  more 
charming  could  be  imagined  than 
her  dimpled  smile  and  her  merry, 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Am  I  not  a  little  late  ?  "  said  she 
in  a  musical  voice.  "  Yes !  I  had  a 
great  many  things  to  do.  But  you 
little  rogues  are  in  the  way,"  turned 
she  laughing  to  the  children.  "  The 
Christ-child  is  close  behind  me ;  and 
he  doesn't  want  you  to  see  him." 

"  Oh  !  we'll  go  into  the  bedroom," 
replied  Karl  with  determination,  "  and 
wait  until  the  bell  rings." 

"  Or  to  the  poor  man  in  the  back 
chamber,"  interposed  Max.  "He  is 
not  going  to  die,  as  our  neighbor  said 
he  was." 

"  Or  to  the  little  girl  that  looks  so 
pale,"  said  Anna. 

"What  sick  man?  what  little 
girl?"  asked  their  aunt  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Oh!"  replied  the  grandfather, 
"the  little  folks  are  always  having 
over  some  of  their  nonsense." 

"It  is  a  sick  mason,  aunt,"  said 
Karl.  "  He  is  lying  in  the  back 
chamber." 

"  And  the  doctor  has  been  here," 
added  Max. 

"And  he  wants  some  broth  and 
chicken,"  asserted  the  little  Anna 
with  great  importance. 

"  Will  you  keep  still,  you  knowing 
people  ? "  cried  the  grandfather  in 
mock  anger.  "  Chicken  and  broth  ! 
Your  aunt  knows  nothing  about  it ; 


and  we  must  tell  her  in  an  orderly 
way ;  so  be  quiet,  and  let  me  tell  the 
story." 

The  old  gentleman  began,  and  nar- 
rated what  had  taken  place.  The 
girl  had  pressed  her  lips  closely  to- 
gether, and  changed  color,  as  she 
heard  of  a  sick  man  being  brought 
there,  to  whom  they  had  given  shel- 
ter. After  she  had  heard  the  whole, 
she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  — 

"It  is  a  sick  stone-mason,  then, 
with  his  wife  and  child?" 

"  And  did  we  do  right  to  take  him 
in  ? "  inquired  the  grandfather  in  a 
sort  of  suppressed,  supplicating  tone. 

"Oh,  certainly!  oh,  certainly!" 
cried  Anna  quickly.  Then  she  added 
reflectively,  "  How  much  misery  there 
is  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved !  Certainly  we  must  give  re- 
lief when  and  where  we  can." 

The  old  gentleman  rubbed  his 
hands  with  satisfaction.  "I  knew 
you  would  think  it  all  ri$ht,"  said  he 
then,  "  and  that  all  we  did  was  after 
your  mind." 

"  And  now  for  you,  my  darlings," 
said  Anna  cheerily,  as  she  took  off 
her  hat  and  cloak,  and  laid  them  on 
a  chair.  "  Go  as  quickly  as  you  can 
into  the  chamber,  and  don't  be  listen- 
ing. You  know  that  no  one  likes 
children  who  listen,  and,  least  of  all, 
the  Christ-child.  Now  go  in.  Karl 
will  tell  you  a  story ;  won't  you, 
Karl  ?  " 

"Yes,  aunt." 

The  old  gentleman  now  rubbed  his 
hands  and  looked  inquiringly  around ; 
and  his  daughter  said,  smiling,  "  I  un- 
derstand, father,  you  are  looking  for 
my  Christmas  presents.  Frau  Berger 
is  outside  the  door  with  a  basket.  As 
long  as  these  knowing  little  people 
were  around,  it  was  not  possible  to 
bring  any  thing  in.  They  would  fall 
like  birds  of  prey  upon  every  thing. 
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And  we  can't  blame  them.  Were 
we  any  different  ?  I  think  not,  papa ; 
for  I  recollect  very  well  that  I  used 
to  try  to  peep  through  the  key-hole 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  greatly 
vexed  that  my  good  mother  always 
hung  a  cloth  before  it." 

"  We  will  make  a  beginning,  then," 
responded  he,  going  to  his  bedroom, 
which  was  opposite  the  sitting-room, 
and  bringing  out  the  Christmas-tree. 
In  order  that  the  children  might  not 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  branches  and 
the  ringing. of  the  gilded  ornaments, 
the  grandfather  kept  coughing  until 
he  had  placed  the  tree  on  the  table. 
Then  he  went  on  tiptoe  to  hear  what 
the  children  were  about,  and  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  when  he  heard  Karl 
say,  "Then  little  Red-Hiding  hood 
met  the  wolf,  who  was  taking  a  walk 
in  the  wood." 

"  Yes,"  spoke  up  little  Anna  ;  "  and 
the  wolf  said,  '  Good-morning,  little 
Red  Riding-hood :  what  are  you  doing 
alone  in  the  wood,  and  where  are  you 
going?'" 

Frau  Berger  came  in,  and  the  bas- 
ket was  emptied.  As  the  various 
packages  were  opened,  the  old  gentle- 
man uttered  an  admiring  "Ah ! "  His 
daughter  was  especially  delighted 
when  he  said  in  a  tone  of  highest  ad- 
miration, after  a  long  and  attentive 
gaze,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  know  that ; 
that  is  Anna's  large  doll  with  some 
new  clothes." 

"Yes,  I  made  them  all  new  my- 
self." 

"  Oh,  dear !  and  there's  Max's  old 
drum.  The  little  fellow  will  be  mak- 
ing a  fine  rumpus  again !  Splendid  ! 
it  looks  as  good  as  new.  And  oh ! 
how  can  you  think  of  every  thing  so, 
Anna?  Here's  a  new  hand-bag  for 
Karl.  How  pretty  !  " 

"  Yes,  father,  that  is  new.  I  had 
to  get  it.  I  pitied  the  poor  boy  so, 


with  his  old  shabby  satchel,  when  all 
the  other  boys  had  bags  like  this. 
But,  papa  "  she  added  with  pride,  as 
she  carefully  opened  a  package,  and 
displayed  a  little  hat  which  she  had 
made  for  Anna,  "do  you  think  our 
darling  will  be  pleased  with  this  ?  A 
hat  was  the  height  of  her  ambition ; 
and,  when  she  gets  it  on,  — just  see,  it 
is  silk,  and  her  little  cloak,  —  she  will 
look  like  a  princess.  And  here's  a  pair 
of  bootees  for  her,  —  patent-leather 
too,  which  the  poor  thing  has  been 
hankering  for  so  long  I  really  couldn't 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  buying 
them." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  her  father,  nod- 
ding, "  you  would  rather  go  without 
something  yourself." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  continued  Anna, 
who  appeared  not  to  hear  what  her 
father  had  said,  "as  if  I  saw  her  parad- 
ing round  in  her  little  new  boots,  lift- 
ing her  frock  to  show  every  one  how 
pretty  her  bootees  are." 

One  package  was  laid  aside  with- 
out being  opened  ;  and  then  she  began 
to  tie  some  confectionery  on  the  tree, 
while  her  father  arranged  the  candles, 
interrupted  in  his  work  only  by  the  fre- 
quent happy  glances  with  which  he 
watched  his  daughter  at  her  work. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  said  she,  whilst 
she  was  tying  some  strings,  "  that  we 
must  have  something  for  the  poor 
child  of  the  mason.  A  child  remem- 
bers such  a  thing  all  its  life  ;  and  I 
should  take  110  pleasure  in  the  even- 
ing, if  that  poor  thing  had  no  pres- 
ent like  the  rest."  She  went  to  the 
drawer  and  took  out  a  kerchief;  "  now 
an  apple  or  two,  some  nuts  and  candy : 
there,  isn't  that  splendid  !  " 

"  Oh,  very,  very  splendid  ! "  said  the 
old  man  with  emotion. 

"  But  who  is  that  stumbling  up  the 
stairs  ?  "  asked  she  excitedly. 

"  It  must  be  Werner  coming  back." 
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"  No,  no !  Werner  does  not  step  so 
heavily,"  replied  Anna,  looking 
towards  the  door.  "  I  don't  know,"  con- 
tinued she  after  a  pause,  in  which 
she  pressed  her  right  hand  to  her  tem- 
ples, "  what  makes  me  so  easily  fright- 
ened this  evening." 

"  Your  nerves  are  excited ;  you  have 
worked  too  hard." 

"  No,  no !  this  step  on  the  stairs 
sounds  as  if  they  were  bringing  up 
something  heavy." 

"But  you  will  not  admit  another 
mason  into  the  house?"  said  her 
father  with  playful  seriousness. 

"  But  it  is  coming  to  our  door," 
said  the  girl  in  a  strange  tone,  with 
her  gaze  fixed  upon  the  door. 

The  door  was  somewhat  unceremo- 
niously pushed  wide  open  ;  and  there 
stood  a  porter,  hent  down  under  all 
sorts  of  packages,  boxes,  and  bundles. 
Both  hands  also  were  full,  so  that  he 
could  not  touch  his  cap ;  but,  not  to  be 
uncivil,  he  nodded  and  said,  "  Is  this 
Landsdorf's?  Herr  Heinrich  Lands- 
dorf,  who  is  in  America  ?  " 

Anna  could  not  speak ;  something 
inexplicable  stopped  her  breath. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Landsdorf's  children  live 
here,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  if  the  children  live  here,  it's 
all  right,"  grinned  the  porter.  "  Will 
you  please  lighten  me  a  bit,  so  that  I 
can  come  through  the  door  ?  " 

Father  and  daughter  speedily  re- 
lieved him  of  some  of  the  boxes  and 
packages. 

u  Father,  father ! "  said  Anna,  more 
and  more  excited,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Just  read  this  :  f  For  Karl ; ' 
and  this :  '  For  little  Anna  ; '  and  this  : 
'  For  Max.'  Do  you  know  the  hand- 
writing?" 

The  old  man  fumbled  for  some 
time  in  his  pocket  for  his  spectacles, 
for  his  hand  trembled;  and  then  he  put 
them  on  upside  down.  After  looking  at 


the  writing  he  shook  his  head  :  "  It  is 
a  regular  mercantile  hand;  I  don't 
know  whose  it  is." 

The  porter  had  now  deposited  on 
the  floor  a  sled  lined  with  rich  fur, 
and  he  did  it  very  carefully,  so  that 
the  little  bells  on  it  should  make  no 
tinkling ;  but  yet  there  was  a  little, 
which  the  children  heard,  and  nestled 
closer  together,  while  Max  whispered 
to  his  sister,  "That  is  the  Christ- 
child." 

"  Stop,  dear  friend,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  to  the  porter,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  about  to  leave.  "  We  would 
like  to  know  where  these  things 
came  from." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,"  said  the 
porter,  striking  his  forehead.  "You 
see  we  have  so  much  to  do  on  this 
evening,  that  we  forget  a  sjreat  many 
things.  Here  is  the  card  of  the  house 
where  I  am  —  yes,  that's  all  right. 
A  merry  Christmas  to  you ! "  and 
with  that  he  went  down  stairs. 

"  Oh,  it  seems  as  if  my  heart  would 
burst ! "  said  Anna.  "  All  day  I  have 
felt  as  if  I  could  not  draw  a  long 
breath,  and  I  do  not  know  the  reason." 

"  It  is  the  holy  season,  my  child," 
replied  her  father  with  emotion. 
"  Good  people  can  receive  in  it  only 
what  is  good.  And,  if  any  unexpected 
thing  comes  into  a  house  where  you 
are,  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  blessing. 
Let  us  light  the  candles." 

"  Can't  we  come  in  now  ?  "  little 
Anna's  voice  exclaimed.  And  Max 
added,  "  Do,  auntie,  let  us  come,  do." 

Now  came  the  grand  moment,  which 
those  who  have  ever  made  presents 
to  such  little  creatures  will  never  for- 
get, when  the  lights  are  kindled  in  a 
sort  of  haste,  one  last  look  is  taken 
to  see  that  every  thing  is  right,  and 
the  doors  are  opened  upon  the  group 
of  shining  eyes,  flushed  cheeks,  and 
eager  faces  of  the  happy  children. 
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"  Oh  the  pretty  tree  !  "  "  And  the 
golden  flags  !  "  And  this,  and  that ! 
"This  is  for  you,  Max!"  "And 
here's  something  for  Anna  !  "  "  And 
this  is'  for  me  !  "  "  0  dear  grandfa- 
ther !"  "  0  you  good  auntie  !"  "And 
here  "  —  all  three  cried  in  a  tone  of 
highest  delight,  "  here  is  a  sled  with 
fur  and  bells  for  all  three  of  us.  0 
auntie,  auntie  ! " 

But  she  had  not,  as  usual,  watched 
with  joyous  glances  the  movements 
of  the  children  ;  she  had  taken  a  seat 
silently  behind  the  stove,  and  was 
weeping  there  from  violent  inward 
emotion.  When  her  father,  who  had 
secretly  laid  the  fur  collar  on  the  ta- 
ble, went  to  her  and  took  her  hand, 
she  rose  and  approached  the  children. 

"  This  is  for  you,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. And  then  she  took  her  pres- 
ent with  trembling  lips,  for  she  could 
not  speak.  Her  father  laid  both 
hands  on  her  head,  and  gently  stroked 
her  hair  ;  then  he  took  the  fur  collar 
from  her  hand,  put  it  round  her  white 
neck,  and,  after  he  had  fastened  it  in 
front,  leaned  back  and  looked  at  her 
with  beaming  eyes.  "  How  well  it 
becomes  you  ! "  said  he.  Then  he 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead ;  and,  deeply 
moved,  she  took  his  hands  to  press 
them  to  her  lips.  But,  fixing  her 
gaze  upon  his  left  hand,  she  hurriedly 
asked,  — 

"  Father,  where  is  your  gold  ring?" 

"The  —  yes,"  he  said,  perplexed 
for  an  answer ;  "  yes,  I  must  have 
lost  it.  Don't  be  alarmed,"  added  he, 
as  he  saw  her  lips  quiver.  "  I  prom- 
ise you  that  we  shall  find  it  again." 
A  deep  sigh  heaved  his  breast,  and 
Anna  wept  bitterly. 

The  children  were  too  busy  with 
their  really  wonderful  Christmas  pres- 
ents to  notice  her  tears,  which,  at  any 
other  time  would  have  caused  them 


sincere  trouble ;  and  the  old  man  only 
gazed  at  his  daughter,  who  had  mean- 
while thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  hid  her  face  on  his  bosom. 

"  Father !  Anna !  0  my  good,  good 
children !  "  We  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  took  place  in  the  room 
during  the  few  moments  that  followed 
this  exclamation,  uttered  in  the  door- 
way. The  children's  father  was  there, 
who  had  been  away  so  many  Christ- 
mas Eves.  The  younger  ones  were 
a  little  shy ;  but  the  jubilant  Karl  told 
them  that  this  was  their  dear,  dear 
father,  who  had  come  from  over  the  sea, 
and  would  never,  never  go  away  again. 

And  that  other  person,  who  had 
entered  the  room  with  the  father? 
Did  Anna  recognize  him  ?  He  told 
her  how  he  had  earned  for  himself, 
far  away  from  his  home  for  years,  an 
independent  property ;  and  how  he 
was  now  come  back,  and  all  would  be 
well,  and  he  hoped  to  receive  on  this 
holy  evening  the  dearest  and  most 
wonderful  of  all  earthly  gifts. 

What  this  rare  Christmas  present 
was,  does  not  make  a  part  of  our 
Christmas-eve  story  of  this  poor  but 
happy  family ;  but  we  are  in  duty 
bound  not  to  forget  the  poor  stone- 
mason's family,  who  received  presents 
this  evening  such  as  they  had  never 
received  before. 

But  one  thing  was  forgotten,  and 
that  was  the  dough  behind  the  stove. 
It  had  risen  so  nicely,  swelled  up  so 
charmingly ;  but,  when  it  saw  that  no- 
body paid  the  least  attention  to  its 
charms,  it  subsided  with  a  sigh,  and 
became  soggy  and  unpalatable. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  the 
neighbor  with  the  rough  voice ;  and 
we  will  join  in  his  hearty  toast :  "May 
all  good  people  pass  just  as  happy  a 
Christmas  Eve ! " 
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THE    THREE   ANNIVERSARIES. 

THE    SHORTEST    DAY.  — THE    PILGRIMS'    DAY.  —  CHRISTMAS    DAY. 

BY  N.    NOYES. 

SHORT  is  the  day,  and  night  is  long ; 

But  he  who  waits  for  day, 
In  darkness  sits  not  quite  so  long, 
And  earlier  hails  the  twilight  gray,  — 
A  little  earlier  hails  the  ray 
That  drives  the  mists  of  night  away. 

So  was  our  land  forlorn  and  drear, 

When  to  the  "  rock-bound  "  shore 
A  pilgrim  band,  Christ-led,  drew  near,  — 
The  promise  of  a  new-born  year ; 
Twilight,  that  shows  that  even  here 
The  sun  of  mercy  shall  all  appear, 

The  land  be  dark  no  more. 

So  was  the  world  dark,  drear,  and  wild, 
When,  on  this  blessed  morn, 
A  baby  oji  his  mother  smiled. 
The  dawning  comes :  the  blessed  child,  — 
The  Son  of  life,  is  born. 

The  lengthening  days  shall  longer  grow, 

And  summer  rule  the  land ; 
From  pilgrim  rills  full  rivers  flow, 

Eoll  bolder  and  more  grand. 
So,  Father,  grant  that  every  year 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  more  clear 
To  our  awaiting  hearts  appear ; 

And  from  his  glorious  east  arise 

The  noon-day  monarch  of  the  skies, 

Till  darkness  from  the  nations  flies,  — 
Till  all  know  him  as  they  are  known, 
And  all  the  world  be  all  his  own ! 
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A  PILGRIMAGE. 
BY     LUCRETIA     P.     HALE. 


I  HAVE  often  thought,  that,  if  we 
chose  to  put  on  our  traveller's  eyes  at 
home,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  there  is  that  is  picturesque 
about  us.  In  the  curved,  narrow 
streets  of  our  native  town,  with  its 
irregular  rows  of  old  houses,  or  in  its 
serried  brick  blocks  and  smooth  pave- 
ments, we  might  find  the  charms  of 
a  foreign  city,  if  we  only  stopped  to 
look,  and  were  not  hurrying  along, 
full  of  our  every-day  concerns.  In 
the  crowded  "  main  street "  of  our 
country  towns  are  groups  of  wagons, 
horses  tied  and  untied,  marketers, 
shopping  men  and  women,  with  some 
variety  of  color,  and  much  busy  ac- 
tivity, if  we  were  only  not  too  busy 
to  look  at  them. 

Yet,  I  acknowledge,  all  this  motion 
and  gayety  and  show,  and  change  of 
color,  fades  quite  away  before  the 
mere  remembrance  of  a  market-day 
in  some  Oriental  town,  even  the 
smallest.  If  any  one,  with  travelled 
or  un travelled  eyes,  could  be  dropped 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  at 
Tanta,  in  Egypt,  or  the  market-place 
of  .Jaffa! 

For  it  is  not  merely  the  gay,  chan- 
ging pictures  which  one  sees,  but  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  utterly  different. 
The  sounds  take  one  into  another 
world,  —  infernal  perhaps  ?  In  the 
Arab  street-cries,  there  is  something 
sharper  than  our  wildest  newsboy's 
shriek,  with  something,  too,  deeper 
and  more  guttural  than  one's  ideal  of 
the  German  language.  The  gabbling 
and  shouting  is  incessant ;  the  yell- 
ing to  the  passers-by,  and  the  warn- 
ings to  keep  out  of  the  way. 


Boys  with  live  geese  and  turkeys 
gobbling  under  their  arms  ;  men  with 
trays  of  bread  or  vegetables  on  their 
turbans ;  porters  staggering  under 
large  skins  distended  with  water; 
women  with  water-jars  upon  their 
heads,  and  one  of  their  children  over 
their  shoulders ;  all  these  are  warned 
Iby  the  incessant  cries  of  "  Imshi ! 
imshi  !  "  to  keep  out  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  donkeys,  and 
camels  that  are  mixed  up  in  the 
whirling  mass  of  people.  As  I  go 
along  on  my  donkey,  my  way  is 
stopped.  I  suddenly  find  my  feet 
deep  in  a  basket  of  cabbages  be- 
longing to  a  sweet  old  Turk,  who  is 
sitting  calmly  on  his  donkey,  and 
smiles  upon  me  benignly  as  I  extri- 
cate myself  from  his  saddle-bags  and 
pass  on,  slinking  into  a  doorway  to 
avoid  being  knocked  out  of  my  sad-- 
dle  by  the  projecting  load  of  a  camel. 

In  this  market-place  of  Jaffa,  we 
do  not  wonder  at  Peter,  that  he  pulled 
his  skirts  about  him  to  avoid  the 
noisome  touch,  and  withdrew  to  the 
house-top  to  dream,  and  have  his 
vision,  warning  him  that  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  Jaffa  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  dirtiest ;  and 
old  and  dirty  it  must  have  been,  even 
in  Peter's  day,  beyond  any  other 
Eastern  city.  Which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  when  I  recall  how  S.'s  nose 
went  up  in  the  Monski  (the  principal 
street  of  Cairo),  and  how  the  other 
S.  shrank  back  there,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  a  broad-faced 
Levantine  woman,  in  among  the 
veiled  Mussulwomen,  handed  her  out 
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a  dripping  quarter  of  lamb,  with  the 
insinuating  request,  "  Game,  niada- 
ma?" 

But  Peter,  perhaps,  shrank  from  the 
Western  touch,  with  his  Oriental  no- 
tions, hearing  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  language  beyond  the  sea,  look- 
ing out  over  the  wide  water,  and  get- 
ting an  idea  suddenly  of  something 
larger  than  the  narrow  circle  out  of 
which  he  was  awakening. 

What  the  contrast  is  between  this 
Eastern  and  our  Western  life,  no  one 
can  fully  know  without  plunging  into 
it ;  and  in  Syria,  as  well  as  Egypt,  it 
is  a  plunge  into  the  Old  World.  From 
Jaffa  forward,  we  found  ourselves 
suddenly  walking  in  the  Bible  at- 
mosphere. We  bad  seen  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  moving  about 
with  their  camels  in  Egypt,  —  even 
Noah  doing  mason's  work,  laying 
stones  and  cement ;  and  in  Syria,  all 
the  landscape  came  to  help  us  with 
its  scenery. 

Such  a  lovely  variety  of  scenery 
between  the  green  plains  of  Sharon 
and  the  bare  hills  around  the  Dead 
Sea !  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
enhance  all  the  beauty  we  pass 
through ;  so  different  from  hurried 
views  from  a  railway  car !  I  have 
time  to  see  the  several  tulips  that  my 
mules  tread  under  their  feet,  —  yel- 
low and  red  tulips,  such  as  we  watch 
over  in  our  garden  borders  in  spring. 

Indeed,  I  wonder  how  I  ever  got 
out  of  Jaffa  in  my  swaying  palanquin. 
It  reminded  me  of  Harriet-Byron's 
sedan-chair.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must 
have  been  the  very  one,  sold  off  by 
some  of  Sir  Charles's  descendants  in 
some  furniture  auction.  It  had  a  nar- 
row seat  with  a  straight  back,  shaped 
like  a  carriage  for  one,  with  square 
windows  to  let  up  and  down  on  each 
side  and  in  front.  Instead  of  pow- 
dered footmen  to  bear  it,  I  had  two 


mules,  one  in  front,  and  one  behind. 
These  were  tethered  to  the  palanquin 
by  two  long  bearers,  extending  back 
and  forward,  and  fastened  to  the 
beasts  by  ropes.  I  entered  the  thing 
through  a  door  at  the  tail  of  the  front 
mule,  mounting  by  a  chair  kindly 
placed  for  the  purpose. 

We  made  our  start  from  the  door 
of  the  Russian  convent,  on  a  Jaffa 
street  scarcely  three  feet  wide,  which 
wound  up  a  hill  steep  as  a  flight  of 
stairs,  with  an  irregular  pavement 
of  stone.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
mounting  their  Arab  horses  from 
doorsteps  a  little  farther  on.  They, 
too,  were  having  their  struggles.  The 
sorry  beasts  did  not  look  like  the 
ideal  of  "  the  Arab  steed  j  "  and  they 
had  a  way  of  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  as  you  were  getting  into  the  sad- 
dle ;  and  the  saddle  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. You  were  to  sit  upon  it  the 
whole  day;  but  you  found  the  un- 
easy place  in  the  first  minute.  All 
the  Arab  attendants  were  yelling  and 
screaming  ;  everybody  felt  he  had  got 
on  the  wrong  horse,  and  most  indeed 
had.  There  was  a  general  dissatis- 
faction, as  there  always  is  in  an  Arab 
start.  Everybody  is  talking,  but  no- 
body is  talking  to  anybody.  You 
ask  questions,  and  nobody  gives  an 
answer  to  you, — perhaps  to  somebody 
else,  who  don't  understand.  Indeed, 
nobody  understands. 

All  this  is  very  charming  in  Egypt 
on  the  Nile,  where  there  prevails  such 
a  delicious  air  of  do-nothingness.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  you 
do  not  start  on  the  hour  punctually 
for  your  nice  little  donkey  excursions. 
The  hubbub  and  uncertainty  of  get- 
ting off  is  simply  entertaining,  and 
one  of  the  delightful  features.  But 
in  Syria  you  have  your  day's  journey 
marked  out  before  you ;  you  must 
turn  up  at  its  end  before  six  o'clock, 
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or  the  gates  of  the  city  will  be  closed, 
and  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  be 
found  out  anywhere  at  sunset,  with  a 
few  wild  Bedouins  straying  round. 

For  myself,  I  was  beginning  to  find 
that  the  luxury  of  the  palanquin 
which  had  been  appointed  to  me,  on 
account  of  my  dizziness  from  sea- 
sickness, was  not  that  of  fancied  Ori- 
ental ease.  I  began  to  tip  over  fear- 
fully on  one  side,  and  had  to  join  my 
screams  to  those  of  all  the  rest  for 
Hassan,  our  faithful  dragoman.  He 
came  rushing  to  my  rescue,  with  cries 
of  "  Sitt,  sitt !  "  "  The  lady,  the  lady !" 
which  roused  my  brigand-looking 
muleteers,  who  gave  some  fresh  yanks 
to  the  ropes,  that  sent  my  palanquin 
as  much  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  it  was  brought 
up  even.  But  only  for  a  short  mo- 
ment. As  the  mules  began  to  step 
up  the  uneven  pavement  of  the  street, 
I  bobbed  about,  to  one  side  and  an- 
other, the  umbrellas  and  canes  of  the 
party,  which  had  been  put  in  for  con- 
venience, tumbling  over  my  knees. 
We  came  to  an  angle  of  the  street ; 
how  did  we  get  round  it  ?  My  ma- 
chine, with  its  bearers  and  its  mules, 
was  very  long,  and  had  no  joints  to 
bend,  and  the  streets  not  more  than 
three  feet  wide ;  yet  we  did  round  that 
corner.  It  was  done  by  a  great  deal 
of  shouting  and  yelling.  The  mules 
stamped  and  kicked  up  behind  and  in 
front,  I  held  on  to  the  sides  of  my 
car,  and  screamed  now  and  then  to 
Hassan.  A  few  stray  passers-by  in  the 
street  helped  yell,  and  so  we  managed 
it.  In  the  same  way,  we  got  through 
the  Jaffa  gate,  which  presented  the 
same  difficulties,  as  we  had  to  pass 
through  the  basement  of  a  tower 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  wall,  going 
through  the  gates  at  right  angles. 
Some  Turkish  soldiers,  lounging  on 
divans  in  a  corner  of  the  tower,  joined 


in  with  some  strong  Turkish  language, 
and  we  came  out  into  the  Jaffa  mar- 
ket-place. 

Here  we  saw  boys  carrying  along 
basins  of  clotted  milk,  sipping  of  the 
same  as  they  went ;  men  and  women 
eating  sugar-cane,  of  which  there  were 
bundles  leaning  against  the  booths; 
we  saw  little  donkeys  laden  with 
deep  baskets  full  of  Jaffa  oranges; 
men,  women,  and  children  feeding  on 
oranges ;  heaps  of  bananas  ;•  trays  of 
vegetables  of  every  sort ;  and  all  the 
usual  crowd  of  camels,  donkeys,  and 
horses.  Through  this  we  made  our 
way,  out  into  the  harrow  lanes,  that 
led  through  orange-gardens.  Here 
we  were  hedged  in  by  rows  of  cactuses ; 
and  on  the  other  side  stretched  large 
fields  of  orange-trees,  the  wide  or- 
chards miles  long,  of  Jaffa  oranges, 
all  in  fruit  and  flower.  To  eat  a  Jaffa 
orange  is  a  new  sensation.  It  is  very 
large,  almost  the  shape  of  a  pine-ap- 
ple, without  seeds,  a  bag  of  juice. 

By  this  time,  we  were  getting  on 
even  ground.  My  palanquin  moved 
more  easily  and  smoothly.  It  still 
swayed  more  or  less  ;  I  still  had  to 
cry  to  my  faithful  muleteers,  to  tighten 
up  the  harness  of  my  mules,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  I  should  not 
recommend  this  method  of  travelling 
for  its  comfort.  In  my  after  experi- 
ence, I  found  riding  much  easier,  as 
it  allows  much  more  change  of  posi- 
tion and  independence;  for,  in  the 
palanquin,  I  found  myself  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  my  two  mules,  and  their 
guides.  The  guides  were  always 
faithful,  to  be  sure ;  there  was  always 
one  at  the  head  of  each  mule.  Even 
when  one  of  them  was  eating  his  lunch- 
eon of  oranges,  and  off  duty,  he  ap- 
pointed a  boy  on  a  donkey  to  his  place, 
to  watch  the  mule,  and  see  when  the 
ropes  wanted  tightening. 

And  this  kind  of  travelling  is  worth 
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trying.  It  is  something  to  see  one's 
shadow  on  the  grass,  sitting  upright, 
in  a  sedan-chair,  with  a  mule  in  front, 
and  a  mule  behind.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  perpetual  entertainment  in 
being  in  the  thing.  And  of  a  hot 
day,  there  is  a  convenience  in  being 
screened  from  the  sun,  without  having 
to  hold  an  umbrella.  One  has  to  sit 
very  upright,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  changing  one's  position,  or  stand- 
ing up ;  yet,  with  all  its  discomforts, 
I  would  not  give  up  a  ride  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  palanquin  —  for  once. 

These  Eastern  journeys  are  very 
solitary.  Horses  and  mules  are 
taught,  by  habit,  to  plod  along,  one 
after  the  other.  Whoever  has  the 
fastest  horse  leads  the  way,  and  the 
one  who  has  the  slowest  is  left  far  be- 
hind, of  whatever  age  or  sex.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  any  social  talk,  by 
bringing  up  side  by  side;  neither 
horses  nor  guides  understand  it.  I 
used  to  say  over  to  myself,  "  In  the 
something  desert  I  ride,  I  ride,  With 
the  silent  Bush-boy  by  my  side."  The 
donkey-boy  or  the  muleteer  plods 
along  faithfully  by  you.  You  soon 
use  up,  in  talk  with  him,  your  own 
Arabic  and  his  English.  You  ask 
him  the  name  of  something,  and  he 
does  not  understand  you  ;  or  you  set 
him  to  picking  flowers  here  and  there. 
We  used  to  have  to  teach  every 
fresh  guide  how  to  pick  flowers.  When 
we  pointed  them  out,  they  had  a  way 
of  grabbing  a  whole  bunch,  and  hand- 
ing them  to  us,  root  foremost,  very 
likely,  as  they  would  give  a  handful 
of  fodder  to  a  donkey.  We  learned 
some  of  the  Arabic  words  for  the  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  could  point  out  that 
«  red  thing  "  or  "  blue  thing ;  "  but  it 
would  generally  end  in  their  picking 
the  wrong  red  thing.  Yet  they 
soon  learned  our  desire  for  flowers, 
and  the  muleteers  would  bring  great 


handfuls  and  plunge  them  into  my 
lap. 

How  I  wish  I  could  give  a  pic- 
ture of  "Tabitha's  Well,"  with  its 
stone  basin  with  edges  wide  enough 
for  us  to  sit  upon,  —  our  first  stopping- 
place,  where  we  could  exchange  ex- 
clamations over  the  beautiful  green 
plain,  all  flaming  with  bright  flowers. 
For  us,  fresh  from  Egypt,  there  was 
something  delightful  merely  in  the 
wide  extent  of  grass,  which  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  be  brought  to  it,  but  got  its 
greenness  from  real  mountain  streams, 
that  come  down  like  ours  in  New 
England.  And  in  the  rich  grass  were 
large  scarlet  anemones,  and  equally 
scarlet  poppies,  deep  pink  mallows, 
that  are  called  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
with  yellow  buttercups  and  white  dai- 
sies ;  blue  flowers,  unknown,  some 
known;  deep  purple  clover,  and  a 
rich  gayety  that  drove  us  wild  with 
delight.  Along  the  grassy  plain 
some  workmen  were  opening  a  road, 
the  only  road  in  Syria,  except  that 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus.  They  told 
us  that  the  Sultan  was  building  it  for 
the  Empress  to  go  to  Jerusalem  upon. 
But  she  has  not  trodden  it  yet !  Some- 
times rny  palanquin  swa}7ed  into  it,  but 
it  was  pleasanter  to  tread  along  on  the 
grass,  among  the  tulips  and  anemones. 

At  Tabitha's  Well,  we  left  the  cac- 
tus-bordered lanes  and  orange-groves, 
and  came  out  into  these  wide  flowery 
fields.  We  had  left  Jaffa  about  two 
o'clock,  and  we  plodded  on  silently 
till  sunset.  We  saw  the  distant 
minarets  of  Lydda  on  our  left,  and  in 
front  of  us  a  line  of  distant  moun- 
tains, and  between,  far  away,  the 
towers  of  Ramleh  Arimathea  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  On  and 
on  we  plodded;  the  towers  of  the  town 
seemed  to  come  no  nearer.  Silently 
we  went  along,  an  occasional  stop  to 
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give  a  fresh  pull  to  the  cords  of  my 
palanquin ;  and  near  sunset,  at  last, 
we  reached  the  place.  One  by  one 
the  party  in  front  disappeared  be- 
hind the  cactus-hedges  that  shut  in 
the  town.  Hassan,  the  faithful  drag- 
oman, went  on  to  lead  the  way.  Then 
we,  too,  turned  in  among  the  high 
cactus  shrubs,  I  and  my  mules  and  my 
muleteers,  and  passed  into'  the  short, 
narrow  streets,  with  garden  walls,  or 
houses  with  colored  lattices,  on  either 
side.  We  accomplished  many  diffi- 
cult turns,  and  at  last  reached  a  nar- 
row gateway.  What  a  screaming  of 
Arabs,  and  backing  and  plunging  of 
mules,  it  took  to  get  in !  And,  when 
we  were  in,  it  was  but  a  small  court- 
yard ;  and  my  palanquin,  with  its 
mules,  could  only  stand  in  it  cross- 
way.  But  where  were  the  rest  of  the 
party  ?  where  were  their  horses,  and 
where  were  the  pack-horses  ?  Even 
these  had  been  in  advance  of  me, 
laden  with  valises  and  bags  and 
boxes.  C.'s  hat-box,  that  had  come 
by  mistake,  bobbing  on  top  of  the 
pile ;  and  our  supper  hanging  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  horses,  in  the  shape 
of  some  live  hens,  who  had  begun  by 
making  some  complaint,  screaming 
with  the  rest,  at  our  start,  but  had 
philosophically  stopped,  and  gone  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  as  silently 
as  the  rest. 

It  was  not  possible  that  all  of  these 
could  have  been  unpacked  and  cleared 
away.  Could  I  have  arrived  at  the 
wrong  place?  A  crowd  of  monks 
surrounded  me  with  their  straight, 
high,  brimless  hats,  and  long  black 
gowns.  Latin  monks  they  must  be, 
though  they  could  jabber  nothing  but 
Arabic.  Now,  we  were  to  go  to  the 
Russian  convent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  must  have  gone  there ;  and  my 
Arabs  had  brought  me  to  the  Latin 
convent ! 


But  they  seemed  quite  satisfied 
with  their  prowess,  put  a  chair  tempt- 
ingly at  the  tail  of  the  front  mule, 
opened  -the  door,  and  would  fain  have 
lifted  me  out.  I  was  in  despair,  and 
appealed  to  the  monks  in  all  the  lan- 
guages I  could  muster.  But  they 
were  not  so  learned  as  monks  in  gen- 
eral are  reputed  to  be,  or  else  their 
set  of  languages  was  different  from 
mine.  They  still  invited  me  to  get 
out,  with  true  Arab  affability.  In 
vain  I  tried  the  name  of  the  "  con- 
sul," which  usually  strikes  terror  into 
the  heart  of  an  Arab.  They  were 
only  more  eager  to  do  me  a  service. 
To  get  me  out  of  the  palanquin  must 
have  seemed  to  them  the  greatest.  I 
cried,  "La,  la!"  (the  Arabic  "No") 
emphatically.  They  only  answered, 
"Yes,  yes!"  ("Mwa,  eiwa!")in 
the  most  courteous  manner.  At  last, 
a  female  figure  appeared  on  the  upper 
walls  of  the  courtyard,  like  Sister 
Anna  at  a  tower  window,  looking  as 
outlandish  as  the  rest.  She  listened 
to  the  clamor,  and  managed  to  hear 
my  words,  "  La  maison  Russe  ;  "  and, 
much  to  my  joy,  repeated  them,  then 
interpreted  them  to  the  monks. 
Apparently,  they  pretended  never  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  place ;  but  a 
handsome  Arab  boy  started  up  and 
shouted,  "  E-ussico,  Kussico  !  "  and 
made  signs  that  he  would  show  the 
way. 

Hope  returned.  After  all,  I  was 
not  to  be  stranded  in  an  unknown 
Latin  convent,  far  from  my  friends ; 
but,  alas  !  how  could  we  ever  get  out 
of  the  courtyard  ?  The  mules  began 
to  plunge  worse  than  ever,  the  Arabs 
to  yell.  I  would  fain  now  have  ac- 
cepted the  chair,  and  left  the  ma- 
chine while  they  were  turning  it; 
but  "La,  la/"  ("No,  no!")  so  I 
held  to  the  sides  and  my  breath.  The 
newly-found  Arab  guide  danced  a 
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saraband,  shouting,  "  Eussico  !  "  a 
word  he  took  up  instead  of  "  Mus- 
covito"  the  proper  term ;  and,  some- 
how, we  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
courtyard  without  an  upset,  and  with- 
out knocking  down  any  of  the  monks. 

And  now  we  went  on  through  the 
narrow  streets  again ;  the  Arab  youth 
dancing  still  at  my  side,  and  murmur- 
ing occasionally,  "  Backsheesh,  back- 
sheesh" I  suspected  him  a  little  of 
taking  us  round  some  unnecessary 
back  streets  by  way  of  enhancing  his 
services,  and  in  hopes  of  more  back- 
sheesh.  But,  at  last,  we  turned  up  at 
the  entrance  to  a  larger  courtyard.  I 
did  not  venture  to  go  in  till  I  had 
summoned  Hassan  ;  for  I  was  not  at. 
all  sure  I  had  arrived  at  the  right 
place.  But  there  he  came !  flying 
down  some  stone  steps,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
cooking  the  chickens.  He  helped  me 
out,  used  severe  language  to  the  Arabs 
and  to  the  boy  who  clamored  for 
"  backsheesh,"  and,  I  am  afraid  dis- 
missed him  without  giving  him  all  he 
expected.  We  heard  faint  clamors 
for  "  backsheesh "  coming  up  from 
below  for  some  time. 

I  found  the  rest  of  the  party  as- 
sembled in  a  broad  up-stairs  court- 
yard, with  a  row  of  whitewashed 
chambers  going  round  two  sides.  All 
the  rest  had  had  their  'adventures. 
E.  and  S.,  exhausted  with  their  horses, 
had  walked  into  town  leading  them, 
and  had  been  lost  too.  How  tired  we 
were !  and  sat  down  on  broad  stone 
steps,  looking  off  on  a  glowing  sun- 
set, on  the  strange  scenery  about. 
How  hungry  we  were  !  so  that  we 
did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  chickens 
hanging  by  their  legs  all  the  way 
from  Jaffa,  but  ate  them,  broiled,  with 
a,  relish.  And  there  were  eggs  too, 
and  delicious  coffee  and  tea  even, 
brought  by  the  E-'s ;  and  we  got  out 


Murray's  "  Syria,"  and  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  about  Lydda  and 
Peter,  —  and  we  went  to  bed.  Our 
rooms  were  like  convent-cells,  with 
stone  floors,  and  whitewashed  walls, 
and  iron  bedsteads.  The  ceilings  were 
arched  (as  are  those  of  all  upper 
rooms  in  Syria),  meeting  in  a  point 
in  the  middle,  all  whitewashed  cleanly 
to  receive  the  pilgrims  that  throng 
along  in  time  for  Easter  every  year. 

So  we  went  to  sleep  as  pilgrims ; 
and,  in  the  waking,  I  could  easily 
seem  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Across  the  wide-opened  win- 
dows were  iron  bars  ;  and  a  clear  sky, 
bright  with  the  sunrise,  shone  through. 
The  windows  looked  out  upon  the 
ruined  stone  towers  of  an  old  church  ; 
and  in  and  out  the  broken  arches  of 
the  windows  flew  sparrows,  singing 
gayly,  and  in  between  the  stones  of 
the  ruin  grew  the  thick  leaves  and  the 
yellow  flowers  that  we  afterwards 
knew  to  be  hyssop.  A  fresh  air  of 
some  strange  place  came  breathing 
in ;  and  from  a  distance  rose  some 
strains  of  music.  It  sounded  like  a 
chorus  of  monks,  —  a  miserere  off  the 
stage,  —  and  no  wonder,  because  it 
was  indeed  the  matins  sounding  up 
from  the  convent. 

And  this  was  my  first  waking  in 
the  country  of  which  I  had  read  and 
dreamed  so  much.  And  the  air  and 
the  sound  and  the  sight  were  indeed 
all  so  Oriental,  so  strange,  so  differ- 
ent from  any  former  life,  that  I  could 
fully  realize  that  I  was  in  an  old,  old 
world,  —  in  the  land  of  the  Bible. 
There  was  the  clear  Eastern  sky  ;  and 
its  morning  silence  was  broken  by  the 
screams  of  the  Arabs  in  the  court- 
yard below,  coming  mingled  with 
the  solemn  chant  from  the  convent, 
and  the  gay  twittering  of  the  birds 
in  the  tower  of  the  church,  which  I 
could  see  rising  upon  the  level  of  my 
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arched  windows.  This  church,  most 
picturesque  with  its  broken  walls,  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders ;  for  this  town 
of  Ramleh,  where  we  were  passing 
our  first  night  in  Asia,  was  the  en- 
campment of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

So  we  were  pilgrims  too,  along 
with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
Louis  IX.,  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  — 
all  the  dear  old  heroes  of  history  and 
story;  and  pilgrims  farther  back, — old 
Jerome,  that  lived  so  long  in  his  rocky 
cell  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  first  to  come 
and  build  churches  over  sacred  places, 
back  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  the 
earliest  pilgrims  to  the  birthplace  at 
Bethlehem.  And  with  us  were  mod- 
ern pilgrims, — the  Spanish  countess 
who  proposed  to  walk  on  foot  to  Jeru- 
salem from  Jaffa,  but  consented  to 
accept  the  night's  shelter  of  the  con- 
vent; uncouth  Russian  pilgrims, 
dressed  in  skins,  bringing  their  fami- 
lies; women  and  children  heaped  into 
baskets  borne  on  camels ;  strange-look- 
ing women,  some  richly  dressed  in  pic- 
turesque shawls,  some  poor,  and  beg- 
ging their  way  from  convent  to  con- 
vent. There  were  Mussulman  pil- 
grims, who  were  come  to  the  tomb  of 
Moses,  as  a  holy  shrine,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

All  these  might  have  felt  some  dis- 
appointment in  reaching  the  Holy 
Land.  It  might  have  been  for  them 
that  the  vision  came  no  nearer  in  one 
spot  of  the  earth  than  another.  They 
could  have  said  with  the  holy  Rabia, 
the  woman  held  as  sainted  among  the 
Mohammedans,  — 

"  0  heart !  weak  follower  of  the  weak ! 

That  thou  shouldst  traverse  land  and  sea, 
In  this  far  place  that  God  to  seek 
Who  long  ago  had  come  to  thee !  " 

For  all  of  these  came  to  a  land 
which  they  believed  was  made  holy 


by  the  very  presence  of  God  himself, 
living,  suffering,  and  dying  on  earth. 

But,  feeling  that  our  own  far-away 
land  was  holy  with  the  very  presence 
of  God ;  that,  from  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  thought  it  offers  to  all,  men 
can  draw  nearer  to  him  there  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  — this 
land  where  Christ  was  born  becomes 
more  sacred  to  us  than  to  any  of 
these.  We  come  to  seek  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  Jesus.  We  draw 
nearer  here  to  the  life  of  him  who 
brought  God  nearer  to  us.  Here 
better  could  we  understand  the  clear- 
ness and  the  purity  of  his  words. 

Into  the  cool  atmosphere  of  our 
.Western  thought  has  been  brought 
the  warm  fervor  of  an  Eastern  reli- 
gion. But  more  than  ever  in  the 
Eastern  country  of  its  birth  did  I  feel 
that  Christianity  was  greater  than 
the  country  where  it  was  born.  I 
could  see,  that,  if  Christ  were  to  walk 
again  in  the  courts  of  the  mosque  at 
Jerusalem  as  he  walked  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple,  he  would  still  find  the 
same  sins  to  rebuke ;  that  the  pure 
religion  that  glows  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  all  the  words  of 
Jesus,  comes  from  no  mere  Eastern 
fervor  of  atmosphere,  but  is  the  high 
inspiration  of  the  reformer  of  the 
world. 

In  this  land,  we  can  draw  very  near 
the  person  of  Christ.  In  Egypt, 
there  lies  buried  in  the  kings'  tombs 
the  complete  picture  of  all  its  old  life 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  strangely 
and  wonderfully  preserved ;  but,  in 
Syria,  one  walks  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  picture,  with  all  its  characters  mov- 
ing in  glowing  color  and  costume,  — 
the  characters  of  the  Bible. 

We  walk  up  and  down  the  rugged 
side  of  Olivet,  and  through  the  deep 
valleys  that  bound  Jerusalem ;  and  we 
know  that  Jesus  must  have  walked 
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through  these  very  paths,  and  lin- 
gered to  look  at  these  same  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  Jerusalem,  as  she  rises 
up  suddenly  before  our  eyes  in  our 
returning  wanderings.  We  see  the 
same  gay  flowers  of  the  field  that 
could  rival  Solomon  in  his  glory ;  the 
same  shepherd  carefully  tending  his 
lambs.  We  see  the  cattle  stabled  in 
caves  and  grottos,  the  women  draw- 
ing water  at  the  fountains. 

So  it  was,  that,  when  afterwards 
at  Bethlehem,  I  stood  in  the  Grotto 
of  the  Nativity,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
standing  at  a  holy  shrine.  Else- 
where questions  and  doubts  can  arise. 
There  is  a  question  whether  Jesus 
were  born  at  Bethlehem ;  and  Kenan 
believes  that  his  birthplace  was  at 
Nazareth.  And  again,  is  it  possible 
that  the  Empress  Helena,  who  built 
the  first  church  above  this  cave, 
could  have  found  the  true  spot  where 
Christ  was  born?  She  came  here 
three  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  —  as  far  from  her  time  as  are 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakspeare  from 
ours.  But  these  are  questions  that 
do  not  enter  here. 

We  had  travelled  up  and  down  the 
rugged  mountains  over  which  the 
pathway  leads  to  Bethlehem;  they 
are  the  same  rugged  mountains  on 
which  David  watched  his  sheep.  We 
had  clambered  down  the  narrow 
streets  of  Bethlehem.  Then  we  had 
visited  the  Latin  church,  underneath 
the  great  roof  that  covers  all  the  va- 
rious churches  that  nestle  round  the 
spot  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity. 
There  must  be  three  stairways  to 
this  place,  because  these  three 
churches  fight  for  precedence,  and 
each  must  come  his  own  way  to  the 
sacred  place. 

I  have  seen,  that,  since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
the  Latin  and  Armenian  churches  at 


Bethlehem  have  had  a  division. 
They  had  consented  to  come  down  the 
same  stairway  to  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity;  and  each  party  agreed  in 
turn  to  sweep  the  staircase.  But  now 
neither  will  allow  the  other  the  sweep- 
ing ;  and  the  Moslem  authorities  have 
interfered,  and  have  taken  possession 
of  the  staircase,  and  allow  neither 
party  to  sweep  it,  —  so  it  goes  un- 
swept. 

But  when  we  were  there,  was  a 
time  of  peace;  we  went  down  the 
Latin  staircase,  and  our  Latin  monk 
took  us  up  that  of  the  Greek  church. 

I  saw,  indeed,  there,  three  different 
ways  leading  to  the  one  holy  spot,  — 
a  symbol  and  indication  of  all  the 
differences,  the  myriad  differences,  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  but  I  saw  on 
the  stone  pavement,  lighted  by  the 
little  wax  tapers  that  pilgrims  had 
left  there,  these  words  inscribed,  "  Hie 
natus  est  Christus "  ( "  Here  was 
Christ  born") ;  and  I  felt  that  I  stood 
on  holy  ground.  I  felt  the  stony 
mountains  of  Bethlehem  shutting  me 
in.  I  saw  again  the  little  child  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother.  I  thought  of  the 
small,  feeble  life  once  glimmering 
there,  and  of  the  great  extending 
present  life  of  Christianity. 

And  since  then,  when  I  come  back 
to  our  great  working  Western  world, 
with  its  days  and  hours  seething  with 
life  and  marked  out  with  duty,  there 
comes  to  me  a  holy  radiance  out  of 
that  little  enclosure,  with  its  still  rude, 
rocky  walls,  and  with  its  simple  in- 
scription :  —  "Hie  natus  est  Christus" 

And  the  life  of  Christ  becomes  to 
me  a  greater  miracle  than  ever  before  ; 
not  in  its  separate,  special  workings, 
nor  merely  in  its  grand  effect.  I 
wonder  that  so  simple  and  pure  a 
spirit  could  have  arisen  in  the  midst 
of  a  religion  so  ceremonial  and  exter- 
nal;  how  it  could  have  existed  so 
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simple  and  pure  in  the  midst  of  a  peo-  with  material  things,  a  pilgrimage  to 
pie,  so  living  a  life  of  the  senses  the  birthplace  of  Christ  is  thus  more 
from  day  to  day.  I  can  see  that  this  significant  than  to  the  most  Catholic 
lofty  spirit  accepted  from  this  religion  of  ceremonialists.  For  those  a  few 
its  faith  in  the  one  God,  and  a  perse-  tapers  and  a  priest  can  make  a  shrine, 
verance  in  faith, —  from  the  people  in  But  for  us,  who  are  moved  by  the 
which  it  was  born,  it  took  the  free,  personal  life  of  Christ,  and  who  want 
natural  life  of  humanity.  The  idea  to  feel  and  understand  the  source  of 
of  God  present  in  humanity  came  to  the  inspiration  of  all  his  words,  such 
us  in  living  form  in  the  person  of  Je-  a  pilgrimage  is  a  marked  era  in  our 
sus,  for  us  a  Christ ;  and,  as  repre-  lives.  It  has  made  the  Bible  a  fresh 
sented  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  book,  instead  of  a  theological  manual, 
masters,  from  the  cradle  spreads  a  and  a  dry  history  and  record  of  names, 
light  on  the  group  around,  so  at  this  Bethlehem  is  no  mere  Hebrew  word ; 
place  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  first  it  recalls  the  home  of  David,  the  birth- 
streams  of  holy  radiance.  place  of  'Christ,  and  I  have  seen  the 
For  our  Western  minds,  besieged  star  that  stood  above  it. 


"I  IN  THEE,  AND  THOU  IN  ME." 

BY    C.    P.    CBANCH. 

I  AM  but  clay  in  thy  hands,  whilst  thou  art  the  all-loving  artist ; 

Passive  I  lie  in  thy  light,  yet  in  my  selfhood,  I  strive 
So  to  embod}7  the  life  and  the  love  thou  ever  impartest, 

That,  in  my  sphere  of  the  finite,  I  may  be  truly  alive. 

Knowing  thou  needest  this  form,  as  I  thy  divine  inspiration ; 

Knowing  thou  shapest  the  clay  with  a  vision  and  purpose  divine,— 
So  would  I  answer  each  touch  of  thy  hand  in  its  loving  creation, 

That  in  my  conscious  life  thy  power  and  beauty  may  shine, 

Reflecting  the  noble  intent  thou  hast  in  forming  thy  creatures, 
Waking  from  sense  into  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  image  of  thee ; 

Working  with  thee  in  thy  work,  to  model  Humanity's  features 
Into  the  likeness  of  God,  —  myself  from  myself  I  would  free. 

One  with  all  human  existence,  no  one  above  or  below  me ; 

Lit  by  thy  wisdom  and  love,  as  roses  are  steeped  in  the  morn ; 
Growing  from  clay  to  a  statue,  from  statue  to  flesh,  till  thou  know  me, 

Wrought  into  manhood  celestial,  and  in  thine  image  re-born. 

So  in  thy  love  will  I  trust,  bringing  me  sooner  or  later 

Past  the  dark  screen  that  divides  the  shows  of  the  finite  from  thee. 

Thine,  thine  only,  this  warm,  dear  life,  0  loving  Creator ! 
Thine  the  invisible  Future,  born  of  the  Present,  must  be. 
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CHRISTMAS    IN   ITALY. 


BY    I.     B.     TORRICELLI. 


OF  that  learned  and  kindest  of 
men,  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  we  are 
told  how  much  he  loved  Christmas, 
and  how  fondly,  on  Christmas  Day, 
he  would  dwell  with  ever-renewed  de- 
light on  the  thoughts  of  his  childhood. 
His  early  belief,  that  the  new-born 
baby  of  Bethlehem  brought  him  at 
such  a  time  so  many  fine  things  un- 
seen, hung  them  on  the  tree,  or 
put  them  in  the  stocking,  charmed 
his  later  years,  and  made  him  feel 
thankful  for  having  been  born  in  a 
country  where  Christmas  was  kept  as 
one  of  the  holiest  days.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  blessing,  and  en- 
deavored to  bestow  it  on  his  little 
son,  not  allowing  a  single  year  to 
go  by  without  doing  for  him  what 
had  been  done  at  home,  in  Germany, 
for  himself.  The  cutting  and  dress- 
ing of  the  Christmas-tree,  the  hang- 
ing on  it  of  playthings  and  honey- 
cakes,  the  sticking  and  lighting  of 
the  many-colored  candles,  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  and  watching  of  the  merry 
children,  invited  to  share  the  fun  with 
Charley,  —  every  thing,  in  short,  con- 
nected with  that  celebration  greatly 
interested  him,  and  was  carried  on 
with  the  most  earnest  attention.  To 
many,  perhaps,  the  good  doctor's  feel- 
ings will  seem  foolish,  and  unworthy 
of  his  character  and  learning;  and  so 
it  must  be,  if  their  homes  were  never 
blessed  with  a  Christmas-garden,  or  a 
Christmas-tree,  when  they  were  chil- 
dren. 

With  me,  it  is  not  so.  Such  a  feel- 
ing I  understand  and  share;  and 
those,  I  hope,  will  understand  and 
share  with  me,  whose  young  minds 
were  taught  to  love  the  child  Jesus, 


whatever  may  now  be  their  views 
about  his  person  and  mission.  Se- 
mel  in  anno  licet  insanire  says 
Horace ;  and  thrice  blessed  is  the 
man  whose  yearly  fit  of  insanity  bears 
and  occurs  on  such  a  day.  Mine 
certainly  does ;  nor  am  I  ashameol 
to  own  it.  This  Christmas  is  the* 
twenty-second  passed  by  me  away 
from  my  native  land,  and  the  twen- 
tieth since  I  have  been  in  New  Eng- 
land. Its  occurrence  always  carries 
me  back  to  those  happy  days,  when, 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  verily 
believed  that  the  infant  Jesus  was 
making  us  a  yearly  call.  No  other 
occasion  brings  back  to  my  mind  so 
many  pleasant  memories;  and  no 
other  day  calls  forth  deeper  regrets 
for  having  left  the  home  of  my  birth. 
I  have  now  lived  in  America  more 
than  twenty  years.  I  love  this  coun- 
try as  much  as  I  do  Italy,  and  think 
of  it  a  great  deal  more ;  and  yet,  on 
every  new  Christmas  Day,  I  am  home- 
sick, and  long  for  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  and  yearn  after  a  Christ- 
mas such  as  I  used  to  celebrate  at 
home.  During  the  year,  my  cares 
and  anxieties,  the  kindness  of  my 
friends,  the  interest  I  take  in  this 
land  of  my  adoption,  and  the  hope  of 
a  better  one,  make  me  forget  where  I 
was  born.  I  feel  here  at  home,  and 
would  not  go  back  to  Italy,  were  it  in 
my  power  so  to  do.  But  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  all  is  forgotten  :  one  thought 
fills  *  my  heart  and  soul ;  my  mind 
dwells  on  that  only  thought,  —  "my 
early  home  !  "  When  I  awake  in  the 
morning,  every  thing  reminds  me  that 
I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom j  that  no  friend  will  call  on  me, 
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or  send  me  his  good  wishes;  that  I 
must*not  go  and  see  anybody,  lest 
they  think  I  intrude  on  their  family 
joys.  It  seems  as  if,  through  the 
whole  of  the  day,  I  keep  watching 
and  longing  for  something,  until  the 
evening  falls  in,  and  finds  me  sadly 
disappointed,  because  that  something 
looked  for  did  not  come. 

Some  French  writer  says,  that  a 
short  time  before  death,  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  one's  life  pass  before 
his  mind  as  if  on  a  panorama ;  so 
that  man  once  more  goes  through  all 
the  hopes  and  fears,  pleasures  and 
disappointments,  enjoyments  and  sor- 
rows, of  his  earthly  walk.  Such  is 
exactly  my  condition  on  Christmas 
Day,  with  this  difference,  that  only 
what  has  any  bearing  to  Christmas  is 
unfolded  before  me  ;  and  nothing  of  it 
is  ever  left  out,  from  the  early  prepa- 
rations to  the  end  of  the  holy  season. 
The  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
fill  no  mean  space  on  the  panorama ; 
and  first  among  them  stands  the  Pre- 
sepio.  This  is  not  a  mere  representa- 
tion of  the  manger  whece  the  new- 
born Jesus  was  laid  between  an  ox 
and  an  ass,  according  to  Catholic  tra- 
dition, but  a  view  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  country  around,  extending  some- 
times as  far  as  Jerusalem.  The  man- 
ger is  indeed  the  centre  of  the  Pre- 
sepiOj  —  the  chief  point  of  attraction, 
the  goal  towards  which  every  foot  is 
directed,  every  face  turned,  every  eye 
fixed;  hence  its  name.  It  is  always 
the  work  of  several  days ;  many  weeks 
are  often  given  to  its  building.  Sticks 
and  boards,  of  every  length  and  width, 
form  the  frame  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys ;  painted  paper  and  cork  simulate 
rocks  and  earth ;  mosses  and  ever- 
greens of  every  kind  make  the  whole 
look  so  natural  that  'few  would  ever 
guess  what  the  ground  of  a  Presepio 
is  made  of;  waterfalls  and  streams, 


boats  and  bridges,  grottoes  and  foun- 
tains, huts,  houses,  palaces,  churches 
even,  and  steeples  ;  nothing  is  forgot- 
ten that  can  give  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  the  construction.  Prese- 
pioseTectedm  churches  are  mostly  very 
handsome ;  and  seldom  is  any  thing 
seen  in  them  that  may  by  its  oddity 
turn  the  mind  away  from  the  main 
object  of  their  being.  But  in  private 
houses,  and  other  places  where  children 
or  persons  not  exceedingly  well  versed 
in  history  act  as  architects,  the  stran- 
gest anachronisms  are  occasionally 
committed.  Convents  and  monks 
deck  the  hills ;  priests  and  bishops  find 
their  way  to  Bethlehem,  and  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Messiah.  The  confes- 
sional itself  may  add  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  —  when  the  pious 
among  the  Jews  do  not  venture  to  go 
and  worship  the  Holy  Child  without 
having  first  confessed  their  sins,  and  re- 
ceived the  communion.  Such  mistakes, 
however,  are  not  as  rife  as  they  might 
be  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  every  thing  in 
a  Presepio  is  rather  tending  to  in- 
spire devotion  than  merriment. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  awake  devo- 
tional feelings  in  the  hearts  of  children, 
—  and  the  ignorant  are  everywhere 
still  grown-up  children  —  nothing  will 
call  forth  more  easily  their  best  in- 
stincts, and  stir  them  into  action,  than 
a  visible  representation  of  religious 
facts.  If  it  be  true  that  death  reaches 
our  souls  through  the  eyes,'  so  is  it 
also  that  life  does.  An  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  Christ  would 
not  affect  a  young  mind  so  deeply  and 
lastingly  as  those  same  circumstances 
laid  before  their  eyes  in  a  fine  picture. 
The  vivid  imagination  of  the  Italians 
renders  them  exceedingly  impression- 
able by  what  they  can  fix  their  gaze 
upon ;  and  the  sight  of  a  painting  or 
a  statue  is  often  the  beginning  of 
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their  conversion  from  a  vicious  to  a 
virtuous  life.  The  influence  of  Pre- 
seplos  on  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion is  not  small.  A  shepherd  bring- 
ing the  offering  of  a  lamb  to  little 
Jesus  will  prompt  a  child  to  share 
his  playthings  and  sweetmeats  with 
a  child  poorer  than  himself.  The 
mother,  kneeling  before  her  own  off- 
spring, and  worshipping  in  its  weak 
body  the  Saviour  of  man,  so  influences 
him,  that  he  will,  in  later  years,  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  same  service,  and 
devote  all  his  energies  to  reclaim 
souls  for  that  Saviour. 

Simple-minded  and  good-hearted 
people  attend  the  middle-night  service 
on  Christmas.  They  have  prepared 
for  the  occasion  with  fasting  and 
prayer.  They  gaze  on  that  represen- 
tation of  the  manger  with  the  same 
devout  awe  with  which  they  would  if 
it  were  a  reality.  They  see  the  shep- 
herds with  their  boys,  the  women 
with  their  girls,  the  beggars  and  the 
lame,  all  goin g  th e  same  way, — driving, 
or  carrying  on  their  arms  and  in  their 
hands,  calves  and  lambs,  chickens 
and  doves,  flowers  and  fruits,  intended 
as  a  thanksgiving  offering  to  the  baby 
revealed  unto  them  by  the  angel. 
They  see  hosts  of  cherubs,  hovering 
above  the  stable,  and  think  they 
hear  them  singing  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to 
men  of  good  will ! "  l  whilst  the  whole 
church  really  resounds  with  the  ma- 
jestic notes  of  that  heavenly  song. 
They  see  and  hear ;  their  hearts  are 
filled  with  joy.  They  become  recon- 
ciled with  their  condition,  however 
humble  it  may  be.  They  feel  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  him  who  made 
himself  poor  for  their  sake. 

In  a  like  manner,  and  with  the 
same  feelings,  they  will  follow  the  dif- 
ferent changes  that  from  day  to  day 

1  "  Hominibus  bonae  voluntatis."— VULGATE. 
4 


take  place  in  the  Presepio,  to  make  it 
accord  with   the   facts  celebrated  by 
the   ^lurch.      The   slaughter  of  the 
innocents,  the    circumcision,  the  ad- 
oration by  the  wise  men,  the  presen- 
tation of  Jesus   in   the  temple,  are 
more    or  less    exhibited,  and  always 
draw    new    crowds    of    worshippers. 
Then  there  are  the  discorsetti,  or  short 
speeches  delivered  by  children  on  such 
occasions.     Everybody  takes  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  them ;   and  they  are 
listened  to,  especially  by  the  young, 
with  far  more  attention   than   most 
sermons.     The  speakers  seldom  write 
them,  but  commit  them   to  memory, 
and  recite  them  after  many  a  rehear- 
sal.    A  failure  does  not   easily  dis- 
hearten our  embryo  orators,  who  seem 
generally  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
a  preacher's   functions,  and   perform 
them  with  becoming  majesty.     I  can- 
not  help    laughing,   after    so    many 
years,  when  I  think  of  the  mingled 
feelings  of  conceit  and  devotion  with 
which  my  first  discorsetto  was  deliv- 
ered.    "Kejoice,    0   Bethlehem!   on 
this  happy  night,"  I  shouted  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop  because  my  lungs  utterly  refused 
to  go  with  me  any  further ;  but  I  re- 
sumed with  more  courage  than  ever, 
and  repeated  the  same  words  in  the 
very  same  key,  if  not  higher,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  I  was  per- 
spiring and  panting  as  if  I  had  been 
running  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.     My  prospective  oratorical  rep- 
utation being,   however,   at   stake,  I 
went  through  the  address  with  un- 
flinching pertness ;  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, my  estimate  of  myself  increased 
an  hundred-fold.     In  after  years  my 
opinion  was  changed,  when  I  found 
that  many  boys  had  better  speeches, 
and  delivered  them  better,  than  I  had 
ever  done ;  but  the  discovery  did  not 
mar  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  time, 
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and  the-  pleasure  of  its  recollection. 
Few  things  have  given  me, more  real 
delight  than  reciting  Christmas  ad- 
dresses, or  writing  them  for  others. 

Besides  these  things  concerning 
Presepios  and  speeches,  the  panorama 
unfolds  to  my  view  dwelling-houses 
and  shops  ornamented  with  branches 
of  laurel  and  wreaths  of  knee-holly; 
markets  and  stores  filled  with  every 
good  thing  that  God  has  made  for  the 
comfort  of  his  children ;  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  alive  with  mothers  and 
sisters  and  girls,  preparing  for  con- 
sumption, and  disposing  in  nice  order, 
what  their  pockets  have  enabled  them 
to  get  from  the  market  and  store. 
Providence  will  certainly  care  for  those 
whose  purse  refuses  to  yield  the  wanted 
penny.  There  are  in  abundance  ca- 
pons and  turkeys,  chickens  and  pi- 
geons, venison  and  game,  beef  and 
pork ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds ;  pastry  and  confectionery,  col- 
ored and  shaped  in  so  many  ways  that 
it  would  be  impossible-  to  describe 
them.  Only  buyers  are  wanted,  and 
they  come.  The  Church  herself  re- 
laxes her  discipline  on  Christmas  Day; 
and  flesh  can  be  eaten,  even  when  it 
happens  to  fall  on  Friday.  I  see  pass- 
ing before  me  on  the  panorama  all  the 
kind  souls  that  on  Christmas  Eve  are 
busying  themselves  to  find  out  the 
many  whose  limited  means  will  not 
allow  them  to  distinguish  the  morrow 
from  other  days.  They  cannot  bear 
the  thought,  that,  on  the  birthday  of 
the ."  Word  made  flesh,"  there  should 
be  any  one  within  their  knowledge  and 
reach  who  has  no  flesh  to  eat.  Then  the 
countryman  comes  along  with  his  wife 
and  children,  who  bring  their  good 
wishes  to  their  lords  and  ladies,  and 
get  in  return  a  token  of  their  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  things  which 
they  could  not  easily  obtain  in  the 
country.  The  least  they  receive  is 


always  enough  to  make  them  feel  that 
on  Christmas  Day  there  is  plenty 
everywhere.  If  their  lot  fall  in  with 
a  kind  land-owner,  it  is  a  true  jubilee. 
I  have  known  some  who  made  it  a  rule 
to  give  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  whole 
year  to  any  of  their  tenants  whose 
circumstances  rendered  it  hard  for 
them  to  pay  their  rent.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  say,  that,  among  the  prepara- 
tions for  that  great  day,  the  working 
at  and  buying  of  presents  occiipy  a 
prominent  place.  Who  is  the  Italian 
that  will  not  for  Christmas  make  a 
gift  to  somebody  poorer  than  himself? 
Who  does  not  share  with  others. what 
he  received,  whenever  it  can  be  done  ? 
As  to  families,  they  must  be  poor  in- 
deed, if  they  have  nothing  to  give  to 
children.  A  gift  to  their  child  on  such 
a  day  is,  for  an  Italian  father  and 
mother,  a  true  want ;  being  unable  to 
bestow  it,  makes  them  feel  as  if  God 
had  forsaken  them. 

Young  folks,  and  single-minded 
Christians,  the  poor  and  uneducated, 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  think  highly 
of  that  blessed  day.  Men  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  pious  and  worldly,  rich 
and  learned, — everyone  strives,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  make  the  day  a 
joyful  and  most  solemn  one.  Every 
one  seems  to  think  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  and  gladness  for  him  unless 
he  becomes  like  unto  a  little  child. 
The  unruly  son  is  ready  to  mind,  the 
restless  brother  ceases  plaguing  his 
sister,  the  harsh  husband  shows  kind- 
ness to  his  wife.  The  banditto,  even, 
and  the  profligate,  not  utterly  har- 
dened, refrain  from  their  wickedness, 
and  forsake  their  ways ;  enemies  are 
forgiven,  and  families  reconciled.  No 
one  leaves  his  home  except  on  duty  or 
on  errands  of  mercy ;  every  one  who 
has  a  home  tries  to  reach  it,  and 
spends  the  day  with  his  kindred. 
Christmas  in  Italy  is  emphatically  a 
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religious  and  family  festival.  Noth- 
ing profane  enters  into  its  celebra- 
tion;  children  and  parents  keep  it 
holy  together.  The  rest  of  the  week  is 
devoted  to  social  intercourse ;  invita- 
tions to  dinner  are  given  and  ac- 
cepted ;  private  and  public  amusements 
offered  and  attended.  But,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  the  homeless  alone  is  called 
in  to  share  another  family's  joy ;  only 
the  sorrowful  and  the  sick  are  visited  ; 
out-of-door  enjoyments,  and  pastimes 
away  from  home,  are  not  sought  for. 
As  late  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  the- 
atres were  not  open ;  and  balls  were 
not  allowed.  Whether  they  are  now, 
I  cannot  tell.  Many  a  good  thing 
was  swept  away,  together  with  the 
bad  ones,  by  the  revolution  ;  and  this 
praiseworthy  practice  may  be  of  the 
number.  Wives  and  children,  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  will  not  certainly  bless 
him  who  first  thought  of  abolishing 
it.  If  it  has  been  given  up,  for  their 
own  sake  I  wish  it  may  soon  be  re- 
stored. One  day  in  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  is  not  too  much  for  a 
family  to  be  united  in  love  and  feel 
happy.  Were  this  the  only  blessing 
brought  into  this  world  by  Christ's 
birth,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  keep 
its  anniversary  to  the  end  of  time.  I 
was  almost  going  to  say,  that,  if  he  had 
been  sent  only  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
would  be  worth  his  coming. 

But,  while  I  think  of  these  things, 
my  panorama  keeps  on  its  revolution. 
The  religious  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas cannot  easily  be  forgotten,  when 
one  has  taken  part  in  it, — a  very  active 
part,  —  for  fourteen  years.  It  forces  it- 
self on  his  mind  even  when  he  sleeps. 
Averse  as  I  am  to  all  kinds  of  show, 
especially  with  regard  to  religious 
worship,  I  like  the  solemnity  with 
which  certain  Catholic  festivals  are 
celebrated.  The  impression  produced 
is  always  good,  and  often  lasting :  it 


may  be  useless  for  many,  but  it  is 
never  pernicious.  The  most  vicious 
portion  of  the  population  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  those  who  follow  the 
observances  of  the  Church  in  spirit 
and  truth.  When  charity  and  prayer 
precede  and  sanctify  her  solemnities, 
their  effect  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  must  needs  be  good. 
Christmas  is  one  of  the  occasions  thus 
anticipated  and  met  by  the  faithful. 
Four  weeks  beforehand,  the  services 
appointed  by  the  Church  are  held  in 
preparation  to  the  coming  of  that  day. 
All  the  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  all 
the  prophecies  which  are  thought  to 
bear  upon  the  facts  commemorated  on 
it,  are  read  and  often  repeated.  Those 
for  whom  religion  is  the  chief  thing, 
the  inmates  of  convents  and  nunne- 
ries, add  fast  to  prayer,  and  many  of 
them  begin  a  regular  Lent  prepara- 
tory to  it,  on  the  2d  of  November. 
Deeds  of  benevolence  and  mercy  stand 
foremost  among  the  works  of  prepara- 
tion ;  and  on  Christmas  Eve  they  are 
multiplied  and  performed  with  re- 
newed fervor.  In  the  morning,  at  the 
service  of  the  "  first  hour,"  the  solem- 
nity of  the  following  day  is  proclaim- 
ed; and  the  bystanders  soon  scatter  to 
bring  the  good  tidings  "  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  o£ 
death."  Every  one  according  to  his 
gift  endeavors  "  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight," 
so  that  all  flesh  may  see  the  salvation 
of  God.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
unaffected  devotion  and  joy  with  which 
the  first  vespers  are  sung,  and  the  rev- 
erent stillness  that  fills  the  church 
when  the  words,  "  The  kindness  and 
humanity  of  God  our  Saviour  has  ap- 
peared," are  uttered  by  the  officiating 
priest.  The  verse,  "  To-morrow  ini- 
quity will  be  blotted  out  of  the  earth," 
is  answered  with  the  other,  "And  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  will  reign  over 
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us,"  with  such  a  burst  of  religious 
fervor,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers. 
The  midnight  service,  though  usu- 
ally lasting  from  three  to  four  hours, 
is  performed  and  attended  with  still 
greater  fervor,  if  possible.  Awaken- 
ed by  the  chiming  of  bells  and  the 
notes  of  sacred  music,  the  soul  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  impressions  that 
such  a  night  is  apt  to  produce. 
"  Christ  is  born  unto  us  ;  come,  let  us 
worship/'  —  is  heard  in  the  distance  ; 
and  as  the  sound  of  the  voices  sing- 
ing that  invitation  approaches,  it 
seems  irresistible,  and  must  be  an- 
swered. But  when  it  is  repeated, 
first  by  two  of  the  softest  voices  that 
can  be  found,  and  then  by  a  full  choir 
at  the  beginning  of  matins,  the  wor- 
shipper forgets  himself,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  service  is  secured.  An 
hour  thus  passes  away  like  a  minute ; 
and  few  would  become  aware  of  it  if 
the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo"  at  the  striking  of  mid- 
night, did  not  arouse  them  from  their 
ecstacies.  According  to  tradition,  that 
is  the  moment  when  Jesus  was  born. 
The  difference  of  time  caused  by  a 
different  latitude  is  not  thought  of. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  pious  minds  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  minor  circumstan- 
ces and  side  questions,  if  an  idea  or  a 
fact  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  reli- 
gious wants.  Full  of  the  thought 
that  Jesus  was  born  at  midnight,  they 
find  a  true  joy  in  a  service  instituted 
to  commemorate  such  an  event.  The 
high  mass  and  sermon,  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Presepio,  where  there  is 
one,  do  not  affect  them  so  deeply  as 
the  Gloria  sung  at  that  hour.  When 
they  attend  the  second  high  mass,  at 
the  break  of  day ;  when  the  third  one 
at  noon  is  celebrated ;  as  often  as  the 
Gloria  is  repeated,  the  same  idea  oc- 
cupies their  minds  and  fills  them  with 


religious  emotion.  If  they  should  rea- 
son about  it,  the  charm  would  be  dis- 
pelled, and  Christmas  night  could 
bring  them  no  gladness.  Devotion 
and  piety  must  cling  to  the  heart ;  as 
soon  as  the  brain  meddles  with  them, 
all  is  over.  There  is  no  more  pleasure 
in  devotional  practices,  no  more  satis- 
faction in  public  worship.  Christmas 
becomes  a  day  like  any  other ;  Pre- 
sepioes  and  speeches  are  childish 
amusements,  midnight  services  and 
high  masses  bring  nothing  but  weari- 
ness to  the  worshipper.  How  many 
times  have  I  gone  through  the  various 
services  held  on  that  blessed  day,  af- 
ter having  attended  or  taken  part  in 
that  of  the  night ;  and  far  from  feel- 
ing tired,  I  felt  refreshed,  and  ready 
to  begin  anew !  Such  would  not  now 
be  the  case.  My  reason  was  not  then 
allowed  to  interfere  in  any  religious 
act  performed  by  me,  when  I  was  once 
convinced  that  it  was  right.  At  pres- 
ent, my  brain  has  supplanted  my 
heart ;  hence  my  indifference  to  exter- 
nal worship.  I  am  more  reasonable, 
and  less  fervent.  I  know  why  I  be- 
lieve certain  truths,  and  they  do  not 
affect  me  as  they  did  when  I  knew  it 
not.  Am  I  better  and  happier?  I 
think  I  am,  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

These  are  the  feelings  that  come 
over  me,  the  thoughts  awakened  in 
my  mind,  by  the  return  of  Christmas. 
My  Christmas-day  dreams,  I  might 
call  them;  agreeable  enough  while 
they  last,  as  pleasant  dreams  always 
are ;  painful,  and  leaving  an  immense 
void  in  my  soul,  when  they  vanish. 
I  cherish  and  dread  them  at  the  same 
time.  As 'they  grow  more  and  more 
vivid  every  year,  they  remind  me  that 
it  is  not  here  that  I  should  look  for 
a  home,  and  for  a  Christmas  like  those 
celebrated  when  I  was  there.  Habi- 
tatio  mea  in  coelis  est. 
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BIRTHDAY    GIFTS. 

BY  MRS.    L.    J.   HALL. 

PAPA  !  don't  you  know  it  is  my  birthday  ? 
Don't  you  know  I  am  five  years  old  to-day  ? 
My  poor  wooden  horse  has  lost  his  head ; 
My  dear  little  kitten  is  all  gone  dead ; 
My  marbles  are  lost ;  and  my  top  won't  hum ; 
And,  darling  papa,  please  give  me  a  drum  ! 
The  soldier-boys  want  me  to  come  out  and  play ; 
And  I  want  a  drum,  for  I'm  five  to-day  ! 

Papa,  do  you  know  it  is  my  birthday  ? 
Do  you  know  I  am  ten  years  old  to-day  ? 
And  I've  got  iry  Latin,  and  done  my  sums; 
And  I'm  tired  of  marbles  and  tops  and  drums ; 
And  at  school  I  never  have  got  in  a  row ; 
And  grandma  declares  I  make  a  nice  bow ; 
And  so,  altogether,  to  go  with  my  mates, 
I  should  like,  dear  papa,  a  nice  pair  of  skates. 

Come,  father,  now  do  not  forget,  I  pray, 

I  am  just  fifteen  this  blessed  day ! 

I'm  a  pretty  tall  fellow  for  that,  you  see ; 

And  in  less  than  a  year,  in  college  I'll  be,  — 

Unless  all  my  digging  should  drive  me  to  bed,  — 

For  I'm  studying  the  eyes  almost  out  of  my  head, 

When  I'd  rather  be  popping  away  at  a  duck, 

With  very  great  skill  and  very  poor  luck ! 

So  I'll  come  to  the  point ;  for  under  the  sun 

There's  nothing  I  want  like  a  handsome  new  gun. 

Twenty  years  old,  and  a  fine  mustache  ! 

A  part  at  commencement,  —  a  glorious  dash ! 

And,  father,  you  heard  what  a  clapping  I  got ;  ;  V 

I  knew  where  you  sat,  and  I  looked  at  that  spot, 

And  thanked  you,  my  father,  for  loving  me  so, 

With  your  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  cheeks  in  a  glow. 

The  gift  for  my  birthday  ?     If  truth  must  be  told, 

My  watch  is  of  silver,  and  might  be  of  gold! 
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My  father,  to-day  I  am  just  twenty-five, 
Ready  and  glad  to  struggle  and  strive  ; 
But  the  world,  my  father,  to  me  looks  bright, 
For  the  gentle  promise  I  won  last  night ; 
And  the  birthday  gift  that  would  gladden  me 
Is  your  tender  blessing  on  Clara  and  me. 

Thirty  years  old  this  blessed  day ! 

The  clouds  may  come,  but  they  never  stay ; 

For  sunshine  chases  the  shadows  in  turn ! 

That,  from  my  smiling  babe  I  learn, 

Prom  the  cradle  where  once  we  leaned  and  wept 

While  with  waxen  cheeks  our  first-born  slept. 

But  now  in  my  wife's  fair  hand  I  see 

The  robe  so  stealthily  wrought  for  me. 

Am  I.  thirty-five  ?     Is  it  even  so  ? 
Does  my  saucy  wife  pretend  to  know  ? 
But  the  brief  ten  years  of  my  wedded  joy 
Shine  out  in  the  eyes  of  my  laughing  boy  ; 
And  Minnie's  small  fingers  have  hemmed  for  me 
The  'kerchiefs  my  birthday  gift  to  be. 

Forty  years  old  ;  and  my  father  lies 

Where  o'er  his  grave  the  fir-tree  sighs  : 

His  smile  and  his  blessing  dwelt  with  me, 

The  blessing  I  feel,  the  smile  I  see, 

As  when  in  my  motherless,  boyhood  days, 

He  warmed  my  heart  with  his  words  of  praise : 

Now  my  holy  gift  from  my  sister  Ann 

Is  the  pictured  face  of  the  dear  old  man. 

Forty-five !  and  with  blushing  face 

My  Minnie  looks  down  with  a  moflest  grace 

While  her  lover  pleads,  and  I  think  of  the  day 

So  well  I  remember  !     I  cannot  say  nay ; 

She  looks  like  her  mother,  the  pretty  young  thing ! 

I  see  it  must  end  in  a  wedding-ring ; 

And  my  birthday  gift  this  year  must  be 

A  son  that  shall  steal  my  daughter  from  me. 

I  am  fifty,  dear ;  'tis  the  prime  of  life ! 
No  wrinkles  as  yet,  you  can  count,  my  wife ; 
For  the  busy  world  is  so  full  of  joy 
That  I  sometimes  think  I  am  still  a  boy. 
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Ah  !  here  is  my  gift  which  I  just  have  found, 
From  my  children,  —  a  volume  superhly  bound; 
You  villains  !  how  shall  I  stifle  my  rage  ?  — 
An  elegant,  classical  treatise  on  Age! 

Sixty  years  old  !  and  thy  silver  hair, 

My  Clara,  to  me  looks  wondrous  fair: 

But  hark !  what  trampling  of  feet  below ! 

My  clerks,  —  a  smiling  and  goodly  row,  — 

A  cane^  with  a  head  of  gold  they  bear  ; 

They  speak  of  my  kind  and  watchful  care ; 

They  call  me  father  !  words  are  so  weak, 

Do  you  wonder,  my  wife,  that  I  could  not  speak  ? 

Threescore  and  ten  sounds  rather  old ; 
Withered,  but  fair,  is  the  hand  I  hold. 
Clara,  my  loving,  long-tried  wife, 
Lo,  in  thine  eyes  I  read  my  life,  — 
Peaceful,  whate'er  the  world  might  bring, 
Ready  the  Father's  praise  to  sing. 
See,  the  grandchildren's  thoughtful  care ! 
I  sit  in  my  stately  birthday  chair. 

Eighty !  the  world  is  changed  below ; 

Progress  it  is,  I  think,  I  know ! 

They  are  building  a  Home  for  Aged  Men ; 

I  must  send  a  check  ;  just  hand  me  my  pen,  — 

It  shakes  —  no  matter  —  a  few  days  more  ; 

The  pleasant  journey  is  almost  o'er. 

Give  me  your  grandmother's  silver  curl, 

My  birthday  gift,  the  last,  dear  girl. 

My  blessing  —  good-night !  the  Old  Man's  Home  ! 

Yes,  it  is  time,  I  am  glad  to  come. 
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FATHER   TIME. 


BY    NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 


[DOCTOR  SPENFIELD  was  old  and  poor 
and  unfortunate.  His  wife  was  a  sad  and 
sorrow-stricken  woman ;  his  son  was  a 
noted  gambler  and  sot;  and  a  terrible 
scandal  had  blackened  the  maiden  fame 
of  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Jocasta, 
once  the  belle  of  the  county,  and  the  joy 
and  pride  of  her  father's  heart.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  troubles  and  trials,  and 
other  sorrows  of  which  perhaps  it  were 
well  not  to  speak,  the  doctor  was  any 
thing  but  a  melancholy  and  forlorn  old 
man.  He  chatted  gayly  with  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  and  at  the  bedside  of  his 
patients  (whom  death  and  .the  rival 
young  doctor  were  fast  taking  from  him), 
he  cracked  his  jokes  and  told  his  stories, 
and  seemed  indeed  one  of  the  merriest, 
happiest  men  in  all  the  town. 

Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  doctor's 
cheerfulness  ?  can  you  guess  the  secret  of 
the  peculiar  smile  that  beamed  from  his 
sunken  gray  eyes,  and  illumined  his  gaunt 
features,  when  you  spoke  to  him  of  poets 
or  poetry  ?  The  doctor  was  a  poet,  and 
lived,  as  it  were,  upon  his  own  good 
opinion  of  his  productions,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  little  lyrical  effu- 
sions, were  printed  in  a  half-folio  sheet, 
and  on  New  Year's  morning  distributed 
among  the  subscribers  to  "The  Seaport 
Herald,"  then  one  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  circulated  newspapers  in  Essex 
County.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  ac- 
cused by  the  little  wits  of  his  day  of 
writing  "to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot- 
wheels  ; "  and  the  best  (and  eke  the 
worst)  of  Doctor  Spenfield's  poems  were 
not  only  planned,  but  partly  composed,  as 
he  rode  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Sea- 
port in  his  ricketty  old  chaise,  which  was 
drawn  by,  I  think,  the  laziest  horse  ever 
harnessed  to  a  doctor's  carriage.  Why  is 
it,  reader,  that  physicians,  who  so  often 
need  the  swiftest,  generally  have  the 
slowest  horses  ?  In  Spenfield's  case,  how- 
ever, a  sluggish  horse  was  not  a  very 
great  evil;  for  most  of  the  doctor's  pa- 


tients were  old  and  tough,  and  could  wait 
safely  the  horse's  pleasure.  And  so,  as 
he  jogged  along  on  his  professional  rounds, 
the  good  doctor  collected  and  arranged 
his  thoughts,  and  wove  them  into  musical, 
Pope-like  verse.  Sometimes,  in  a  fit  of 
inspiration,  he  would  drop  the  reins  upon 
the  dasher,  and  let  the  old  horse  wander 
at  his  own  sweet  will ;  and  sometimes  he 
would  be  so  lost  in  the  mazes  of  poetical 
composition,  that  he  would  forget  to  call 
on  his'  poor  patients  (his  lucky  patients  !) 
and  go  home,  and  dash  down  his  fiery 
thoughts  upon  substantial  foolscap,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  better 
part  of  the  night  in  putting  them  into 
shape.  Hard,  as  Samuel  Johnson  said,  do 
they  labor  who  write  for  immortality. 

As  a  poet  the  doctor  was  popular;  and 
his  New  Year's  rhymes  were  read  by  half 
the  town  and  several  neighboring  villages. 
Old  Colonel  T.,  the  trunk-maker,  who 
was  a  wit,  and  a  lover  of  literature,  lined 
his  best  trunks  with  these  half-sheet  ema- 
nations of  the  muse,  and  thereby  sent 
the  doctor's  lucubrations  travelling  about 
the  world,  to  be,  perchance,  the  solace  of 
many  a  weary,  homesick  man  and  woman. 
But  the  doctor  is  dust ;  and  the  colonel's 
trunks,  frail  caskets  for  the  productions  of 
a  Spenfield,  long  ago  rested  from  their 
journeys,  and  were  probably  used  as 
kindling  -  wood,  while  the  poetry  with 
which  they  were  lined  flew  up  the  chimney 
in  bright  sparks,  and  can  on  earth  no  more 
be  read ;  for  it  is  feared,  that,  during  the 
great  paper-famine,  a  few  years  ago,  all 
the  copies  of  Doctor  Spenfield's  New 
Year's  addresses  then  extant  went  to  the 
paper-mill. 

"  The  Seaport  Herald,"  it  is  true,  still 
flourishes;  but  no  more  on  New  Year's 
morning  does  it  delight  its  readers,  and 
put  money  in  the  pockets  of  its  carriers,  by 
publishing  a  half-sheet  of  verses.  That 
custom,  like  tin-kitchens  and  Dutch-ovens 
belongs  to  the  past.  In  Doctor  Spen- 
field's day,  that  is  some  five  and  thirty 
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years  ago,  publishers  of  newspapers  in  New 
England,  if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
used  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to 
print  a  New  Year's  Address  to  their  pat- 
rons, written  generally  in  verse,  —  and 
mighty  bad  verse  too,  —  and  containing 
matter  pertinent  to  the  times  and  the 
season  of  the  year;  all  of  which  you,  a 
subscriber  to  "  The  Daily  Universe,"  or 
"  The  Weekly  Aurora-Borealis,"  were  not 
only  expected  to  read,  but  to  pay  for 
liberally  by  giving  the  carrier-boy  twenty- 
five  cents,  a  sum  which  you  judged  suffi- 
ciently large  to  indicate  that  you  deserved 
the  aforesaid  carrier's  hearty  "  Wish  you 
Happy  New  Year  !  "  and  were  the  printer's 
true  friend  and  admirer. 

These  poets  of  the  New  Year,  these 
laureates  of  Time,  had  a  fresh  and  novel 
subject  to  sing  of;  for,  as  Jean  Paul  ob- 
serves, "there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
course  of  time  so  new  as  a  new  year." 
"  But  Lord !  "  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say, 
their  odes,  or  addresses,  were  sorry 
things,  most  of  them,  —  a  mere  "  bombast 
of  words,"  —  a  hodge-podge  of  shallow 
thoughts,  crude  fancies,  and  puerile  con- 
ceits; sometimes  faintly  flavored  with 
pleasantry  and  mildly  spiced  with  local 
satire,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  grave  and 
decorous  enough  for  a  deacon's  Sunday 
reading  ;  and  often  resembling  a  versified 
sermon,  with  the  scripture  quotations  left 
out,  and  all  the  dulness  left  in.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  these 

"  Busy  blockheads  of  the  rhyming  race  " 

had  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and  made  a  happy 
hit ;  and  sometimes  some  of  these  things 
were  written  by  men  of  wit  and  sense, 
who  rattled  and  rhymed  right  pleasantly 
on  the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  day.  Once 
or  twice,  a  man  of  genius  condescended  to 
furnish  his  favorite  newspaper  with  a  New 
Year's  Address.  Probably  the  only  classi- 
cal productions  of  this  kind  are  Haw- 
thorne's, "  The  Sister  Years,"  and  "  Fath- 
er Time  ;  "  two  prose  sketches,  which  were 
published  as  the  Carrier's  address  to  the 
patrons  of  "  The  Salem  Gazette  "  for  the 
years  1838  and  1839.  "  The  Sister  Years  " 
is  one  of  the  essays  and  stories  known  and 
admired  as  «  The  Twice-Told-Tales  ;  but 
"  Time's  Portraiture,"  which  is  herewith 


presented  to  the  readers  of"  The  Christmas 
Locket,"  was  not  reprinted  by  its  author, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of 
his  writings.] 


TIME'S  PORTRAITURE. 

Being  the  Carrier's  Address  to  the  Patrons  of 
"  The  Salem  Gazette  "  for  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1838. 

ADDRESS. 

KIND  PATRONS,  —  We  Dewspaper 
carriers  are  Time's  errand-boys ;  and 
all  the  year  round,  the  old  gentleman 
sends  us  from  one  of  your  doors  to 
another,  to  let  you  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  what  lie  is  doing. 
We  are  a  strange  set  of  urchins  ;  for, 
punctually  on  New  Year's  morning, 
one  and  all  of  us  are  seized  with  a  fit 
of  rhyme,  and  break  forth  in  such 
hideous  strains,  that  it  would  be  no 
wonder  if  the  infant  year,  with  her 
step  upon  the  threshold,  were  fright- 
ened away  by  the  discord  with  which 
we  strive  to  welcome  her.  On  these 
occasions,  most  generous  patrons,  you 
never  fail  to  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
bounty ;  but  whether  as  a  reward  for 
our  verses,  or  to  purchase  a  respite 
from  further  infliction  of.  them,  is  best 
known  to  your  worshipful  selves. 
Moreover,  we,  Time's  errand-boys  as 
aforesaid,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us, 
on  the  first  day  of  every  year,  to  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  summary  of  our  mas- 
ter's dealings  with  the  world,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  preceding  twelve 
month.  Now  it  has  so  chanced  by  a 
misfortune  heretofore  unheard  of,  that 
I,  your  present  petitioner,  have  been 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  muse. 
Instead  of  being  able  (as  I  naturally 
expected)  to  measure  my  ideas  into 
six-foot  lines,  and  tack  a  rhyme  at 
each  of  their  tails,  I  find  myself,  this 
blessed  morning,  the  same  simple 
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proser  that  I  was  yesterday,  and 
shall  probably  be  to-inorrow.  And 
to  my  further  mortification,  being  a 
humble-minded  little  sinner,  I  feel 
nowise  capable  of  talking  to  your 
worships  with  the  customary  wisdom 
of  my  brethren,  and  giving  sage  opin- 
ions as  to  what  Time  has  done  right, 
and  what  he  has  done  wrong,  and 
what  of  right  or  wrong  he  means  to 
do  hereafter.  Such  being  my  un- 
happy predicament,  it  is  with  no  small 
confusion  of  face,  that  I  make  bold 
to  present  myself  at  your  doors.  Yet 
it  were  surely  a  pity  that  my  non- 
appearance  should  defeat  your  bounti- 
ful designs  for  the  replenishing  of  my 
pockets.  Wherefore  I  have  bethought 
me,  that  it  might  not  displease  your 
worships  to  hear  a  few  particulars 
about  the  person  and  habits  of  Father 
Time,  with  whom,  as  being  one  of  his 
errand-boys,  I  have  more  acquaint- 
ance than  most  lads  of  my  years. 

For  a  great  many  years  past,  there 
has  been  a  wood-cut  on  the  cover  of 
the  "  Farmer's  Almanac,"  pretending 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Father  Time.  It 
represents  that  respectable  personage 
as  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  a 
single  lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead, 
wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  accoutred 
with  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass. 
These  two  latter  symbols  appear  to 
betoken  that  the  old  fellow  works  in 
haying  time,  by  the  hour.  But,  with- 
in my  recollection,  Time  has  never 
carried  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass, 
nor  worn  a  pair  of  wings,  nor  shown 
himself  in  the  half-naked  condition 
that  the  almanac  would  make  us  be- 
lieve. Now-a-days,  he  is  the  most 
fashionably-dressed  figure  about  town; 
and  I  take  it  to  be  his  natural  dispo- 
sition, old  as  he  is,  to  adopt  every 
fashion  of  the  day  and  of  the  hour. 
Just  at  the  present  period,  you  may 
meet  him  in  a  furred  surtout,  with 


pantaloons  strapped  under  his  narrow- 
toed  boots ;  on  his  head,  instead  of  a 
single  forelock,  he  wears  a  smart  au- 
burn wig,  with  bushy  whiskers  of  the 
same  hue,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  German-lustre  hat.  He  has  ex- 
changed his  hour-glass  for  a  gold 
patent-lever  watch,  which  he  carries 
in  his  vest  pocket;  and  as  for  his 
scythe,  he  has  either  thrown  it  aside 
altogether,  or  converted  its  handle 
into  a  cane  not  much  stouter  than  a 
riding-switch.  If  you  stare  him  full 
in  the  face,  you  will  perhaps  detect  a 
few  wrinkles ;  but,  on  a  hasty  glance, 
you  might  suppose  him  to  be  in  the 
very  hey-day  of  life,  as  fresh  as  he 
was  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  So  much 
for  the  present  aspect  of  Time ;  but 
I  by  no  means  insure  that  the  descrip- 
tion shall  suit  him  a  month  hence,  or 
even  at  this  hour  to-morrow. 

It  is  another  very  common  mistake, 
to  suppose  that  Time  wanders  among 
old  ruins,  and  sits  on  mouldering  walls 
and  moss-grown  stones,  meditating 
about  matters  which  everybody  else 
has  forgotten.  Some  people,  perhaps, 
would  expect  to  find  him  at  the  burial- 
ground  in  Broad  Street,  poring  over 
the  half-illegible  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Higginsons,  the  Hath- 
ornes,*  the  Holyokes,  the  Brownes,  the 
Olivers,  the  Pickmans,  the  Picker- 
ings, and  other  worthies,  with  whom 
he  kept  company  of  old.  Some  would 
look  for  him  on  the  ridge  of  Gallows 
Hill,  where,  in  one  of  his  darkest 
moods,  he  and  Cotton  Matter  hung 
the  witches.  But  they  need  not  seek 
him  there.  Time  is  invariably  the 
first  to  forget  his  own  deeds,  his  own 
history,  and  his  own  former  associates. 

1  Not  "  Hawthorne,"  as  one  of  the  present  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  family  has  seen  fit  to  trans- 
mogrify a  good  old  name.  However,  Time  seldom 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  gentleman's  name,  so 
that  it  is  no  great  matter  how  he  spells  or  pro- 
nounces it. 
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His  place  is  in  the  busiest  bustle  of 
the  world.  If  you  would  meet  Time 
face  to  face,  you  have  only  to  prome- 
nade in  Essex  Street,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one ;  and  there, 
among  beaux  and  belles,  you  will  see 
old  Father  Time,  apparently  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay.  He  walks  arm  in 
arm  with  the  young  men,  talking 
about  balls  and  theatres,  and  after- 
noon rides,  and  midnight  merry-mak- 
ings ;  he  recommends  such  and  such 
a  fashionable  tailor,  and  sneers  at 
every  garment  of  six  months'  antiqui- 
ty ;  and,  generally,  before  parting,  he 
invites  his  friends  to  drink  champagne 
—  a  wine  in  which  Time  delights,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  effervescence. 
And  Time  treads  lightly  beside  the 
fair  girls,  whispering  to  them  (the 
old  deceiver !)  that  they  are  the  sweet- 
est angels  he  ever  was  acquainted 
with.  He  tells  them  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  dance  and  sing,  and 
twine  roses  in  their  hair,  and  gather 
a  train  of  lovers,  and  that  the  world 
will  always  be  like  an  illuminated 
ball-room.  And  Time  goes  to  the 
Commercial  News-E,oom,  and  visits 
the  insurance-offices,  and  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Essex  and  St.  Peter's 
Street,  talking  with  the  merchants 
about  the  arrival  of  ships,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks,  the  price  of  cotton  and 
breadstuffs,  the  prospects  of  the 
whaling-business,  and  the  cod-fishery, 
and  all  other  news  of  the  day.  And 
the  young  gentlemen,  and  the  pretty 
girls,  and  the  merchants,  and  all  oth- 
ers with  whom  he  makes  acquaintance, 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  nobody 
like  Time,  and  that  Time  is  all  in  all. 
But  Time  is  not  near  so  good  a  fel- 
low as  they  take  him  for.  He  is  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  for  mischief, 
and  often  seizes  a  sly  opportunity  to 
lay  his  cane  over  the  shoulders  of 
some  middle-aged  gentleman;  and  lo 


and  behold !  the  poor  man's  back  is 
bent,  his  hair  turns  grdy,  and  his  face 
looks  like  a  shrivelled  apple.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  being  "time- 
stricken."  It  is  the  worst  feature  in 
Time's  character,  that  he  always  in- 
flicts the  greatest  injuries  on  his  old- 
est friends.  Yet,  shamefully  as  he 
treats  them,  they  evince  no  desire  to 
cut  his  acquaintance,  and  can  seldom 
bear  to  think  of  a  final  separation. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  prevalent 
idea,  that  Time  loves  to  sit  by  the 
fireside,  telling  stories  of  the  Puri- 
tans, the  witch  persecutors,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  old  French  war  and  the 
Revolution  ;  and  that  he  has  no  mem- 
ory for  any  thing  more  recent  than 
the  days  of  the  first  President  Adams. 
This  is  another  great  mistake.  Time 
is  so  eager  to  talk  of  novelties,  that 
he  never  fails  to  give  circulation  to 
the  most  incredible  rumors  of  the  day, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  being  com- 
pelled to  eat  his  own  words  to-morrow. 
He  shows  numberless  instances  of 
this  propensity  while  the  national 
elections  are  in  progress.  A  month 
ago,  his  mouth  was  full  of  the  won- 
derful Whig  victories  ;  and  to  do  him 
justice,  he  really  seems  to  have  told 
the  truth  for  once.  Whether  the 
same  story  will  hold  good  another 
year,  we  must  leave  Time  himself  to 
show.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say, 
at  the  present  juncture,  concerning 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  Can- 
ada; he  'blusters  a  little  about  the 
north-eastern  boundary  question;  he 
expresses  great  impatience  at  the 
sluggishness  of  our  commanders  in 
the  Florida  war ;  he  gets  considerably 
excited  whenever  the  subject  of  abo- 
lition is  brought  forward,  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  he  appears  hardly  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Whenever  this  happens 
to  be  the  case,  —  as  it  often  does,  — 
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Time  works  himself  into  such  a  rage, 
that  you  would  think  he  were  going 
to  tear  the  universe  to  pieces ;  but  I 
never  yet  knew  him  to  proceed,  in 
good  earnest,  to  such  terrible  extremi- 
ties. During  the  last  six  or  seven 
months,  he  has  been  seized  with  in- 
tolerable sulkiness  at  the  slightest 
mention  of  the  currency  ;  for  nothing 
vexes  Time  so  much  as  to  be  refused 
cash  upon  the  nail.  The  above  are 
the  chief  topics  of  general  interest 
which  Time  is  just  now  in  the  habit 
of  discussing.  For  his  more  private 
gossip,  he  has  rumors  of  new  matches, 
of  old  ones  broken  off,  with  now 
and  then  a  whisper  of  good-natured 
scandal;  sometimes,  too,  he  conde- 
scends to  criticise  a  sermon,  or  a  ly- 
ceum  lecture,  or  performance  of  the 
glee-club ;  and,  to  be  brief,  catch  the 
volatile  essence  of  present  talk  and 
transitory  opinions,  and  you  will  have 
Time's  gossip,  word  for  word.  I  may 
as  well  add,  that  he  expresses  great 
approbation  of  Mr.  Russel's  vocal 
abilities,  and  means  to  be  present  from 
beginning  to  end  of  his  next  concert. 
It  is  not  every  singer  that  could  keep 
Time  with  his  voice  and  instrument, 
for  a  whole  evening. 

Perhaps  you  will  inquire,  "What 
are  Time's  literary  tastes  ? "  And 
here  again,  there  is  a  general  mistake. 
It  is  conceived  by  many,  that  Time 
spends  his  leisure  hours  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, turning  over  the  musty  leaves 
of  those  huge  worm-eaten  folios, 
which  nobody  else  has  disturbed  since 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
Oliver.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  Time's  profoundest  studies  are 
the  new  novels  from  Messrs.  Ives  & 
Jewett's  Circulating  Library.  He 
skims  over  the  lighter  articles  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  glances  at  the 
newspapers,  and  then  throws  them 
aside  forever,  all  except  "  The  Salem 


Gazette,"  of  which  he  preserves  a 
file,  for  his  amusement  a  century  or 
two  hence. 

We  will  now  consider  Time  as  a 
man  of  business.  In  this  capacity, 
our  citizens  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining, not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  Time  is  sluggish  and  dull.  You 
may  see  him  occasionally  at  the  end 
of  Derby  Wharf,  leaning  against  a 
post,  or  sitting  on  the  breach  of  an 
iron  cannon,  staring  listlessly  at  an 
unrigged  East-Indiaman.  Or,  if  you 
look  through  the  windows  of  the 
Union  Marine  Insurance  Office,  you 
may  get  a  glimpse  of  him  there,  nod- 
ding over  a  newspaper,  among  the 
old  weather-beaten  sea-captains  who 
recollect  when  Time  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  fellow.  If  you  enter 
any  of  the  dry-goods  stores  along  Es- 
sex Street,  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
him  with  his  elbows  on  the  counter, 
bargaining  for  a  yard  of  tape  or  a 
paper  of  pins.  To  catch  him  in  his 
idlest  mood,  you  must  visit  the  office 
of  some  young  lawyer.  Still,  how- 
ever, Time  does  contrive  to  do  a  little 
business  among  us,  and  should  not  be 
denied  the  credit  of  it.  During  the 
past  season,  he  has  worked  pretty  dili- 
gently upon  the  railroad,  and  prom- 
ises to  start  the  cars  by  the  middle 
of  next  summer.  Then  we  may  fly 
from  Essex  Street  to  State  Street,  and 
be  back  again  before  Time  misses  us. 
In  conjunction  with  our  worthy  mayor 
(with  whose  ancestor,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Time  was  well  acquainted 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago)  he 
has  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
city  hall,  the  granite  front  of  which 
is  already  an  ornament  to  Court  Street. 
But,  besides  these  public  affairs, 
Time  busies  himself  a  good  deal  in 
private.  Just  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  is  engaged  in  collecting  bills, 
and  may  be  seen  at  almost  any  hour 
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peregrinating  from  street  to  street, 
and  knocking  at  half  the  doors  in 
town,  with  a  great  bundle  of  these 
infernal  documents.  On  such  errands 
he  appears  in  the  likeness  of  an  un- 
dersized, portly  old  gentleman,  with 
gray  hair,  a  bluff  red  face,  and  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  ;  and  many  people  mis- 
take him  for  the  penny-post. 

Xever  does  a  marriage  take  place, 
but  Time  is  present  among  the  wed- 
ding-guests ;  for  marriage  is  an  affair 
in  which  Time  takes  more  interest 
than  in  almost  any  other.  He  gener- 
ally gives  away  the  bride,  and  leads 
the  bridegroom  by  the  hand  to  the 
threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber.  Al- 
though Time  pretends  to  be  very 
merry  on  these  occasions,  yet,  if  you 
watch  him  well,  you  may  often  detect 
a  sigh.  Whenever  a  babe  is  born 
into  this  weary  world,  Time  is  in  at- 
tendance, and  receives  the  wailing 
infant  in  his  arms.  And  the  poor 
babe  shudders  instinctively  at  his  em- 
brace, and  sets  up  a  feeble  cry.  Then 
again,  from  the  birth-chamber,  he 
must  hurry  to  the  bedside  of  some  old 
acquaintance,  whose  business  with 
Time  is  ended  forever,  though  their 
accounts  remain  to  be  settled  at  a  fu- 
ture day.  It  is  terrible,  sometimes, 
to  perceive  the  lingering  reluctance, 
the  shivering  agony,  with  which  the 
poor  souls  bid  Time  farewell,  if  they 
have  gained  no  other  friend  to  supply 
the  gray  deceiver's  place.  How  do 
they  cling  to  Time,  and  steal  another 
and  yet  another  glance  at  his  familiar 
aspect !  But  Time,  the  hard-hearted 
old  fellow !  goes  through  such  scenes 
with  infinite  composure,  and  dismisses 
his  best  friends  from  memory  the 
moment  they  are  out  of  sight.  Oth- 
ers, who  have  not  been  too  intimate 
with  Time,  as  knowing  him  to  be  a 
dangerous  character,  and  apt  to  ruin 
his  associates,  —  these  take  leave  of 


him  with  joy,  and  pass  away  with  a 
look  of  triumph  on  their  features. 
They  know,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
flattering  promises,  he  could  not  make 
them  happy,  but  that  now  they  shall 
be  so,  long  after  Time  is  dead  and 
buried. 

For  Time  is  not  immortal.  Time 
must  die,  and  be  buried  in  the  deep 
grave  of  eternity.  And  let  him  die. 
From  the  hour  when  he  passed  forth 
through  the  gate  of  Eden,  till  this 
very  moment,  he  has  gone  to  and  fro 
about  the  earth,  staining  his  hands 
with  blood,  committing  crimes  innu- 
merable, and  bringing  misery  on  him- 
self and  all  mankind.  Sometimes  he 
has  been  a  pagan  ;  sometimes  a  perse- 
cutor. Sometimes  he  has  spent  cen- 
turies in  darkness,  where  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  These  were 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  single  year,  when  he 
has  not  stirred  up  strife  among  the 
nations.  Sometimes,  as  in  France 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  he  has  been 
seized  with  fits  of  frenzy,  and  mur- 
dered thousands  of  innocent  people 
at  noonday.  He  pretends,  indeed, 
that  he  has  grown  wiser  and  better 
now.  Trust  him  who  will ;  for  my 
part,  I  rejoice  that  Time  shall  not  live 
forever.  He  hath  an  appointed  office 
to  perform.  Let  him  do  his  task,  and 
die.  Fresh  and  young  as  he  would 
make  himself  appear,  he  is  already 
hoary  with  age ;  and  the  very  garments 
that  he  wears  about  the  town  were 
put  on  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
have  been  patched  and  pieced  to  suit 
the  present  fashion.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  him  nor  about  him.  Were 
he  to  die  while  I  am  speaking,  we 
could  not  pronounce  it  an  untimely 
death.  Me  thinks,  with  his  heavy 
heart  and  weary  brain,  Time  should 
himself  be  glad  to  die. 

Meanwhile,  gentle  patrons,  as  Time 
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has  brought  round  another  New  Year, 
pray  remember  your  poor  petitioner. 
For  so  small  a  lad,  you  will  agree  that 
I  talk  pretty  passably  well,  and  have 
fairly  earned  whatever  spare  specie 
Time  has  left  in  your  pockets.  Be 
kind  to  rne ;  and  I  have  good  hope 
that  Time  will  be  kind  to  you.  After 
all  the  hard  things  which  I  have  said 
about  him,  he  is  really  —  that  is,  if 
you  take  him  for  neither  more  nor  less 
than  he  is  worth,  and  use  him  as  not 
abusing  him,  —  Time  is  really  a  very 
tolerable  old  fellow,  and  may  be  en- 
dured for  the  little  while  that  we  are 
to  keep  him  company.  Be  generous, 
kind  patrons,  to  Time's  errand-boy. 
So  may  he  bring  to  the  merchant  his 
ship  safe  from  the  Indies ;  to  the  law- 


yer, a  goodly  number  of  new  suits ; 
to  the  doctor,  a  crowd  of  patients  with 
the  dyspepsia  and  fat  purses ;  to  the 
farmer,  a  golden  crop  and  a  ready 
market ;  to  the  mechanic,  steady  em- 
ployment and  good  wages ;  to  the  idle 
gentleman,  some  honest  business ;  to 
the  rich,  kind  hearts  and  liberal  hands ; 
to  the  poor,  warm  firesides  and  food 
enough,  patient  spirits,  and  the  hope 
of  better  days ;  to  our  country,  a  re- 
turn of  specie  payments  ;  and  to  you, 
sweet  maid,  the  youth  who  stole  into 
your  dream  last  night!  And  next 
New  Year's  Day  (if  I  find  nothing 
better  to  do  in  the  mean  while),  may 
Time  again  bring  to  your  doors  your 
loving  little  friend, 

THE  CARRIER. 


EAR-RINGS. 

BY   D.  W. 

FROM  either  pearly  ear,  yestere'en, 

My  love,  a  jewelled  lantern  hung ; 
And  all  night  long,  within  my  dream 
The  happy  omen  shone  and  swung. 

For  thus  the  glow-worm  sets  her  light 

To  mark  a  tryst  within  the  grove ; 
And,  answering  to  her  signal  bright, 
My  heart  revealed  its  timid  love. 


And  from  her  ears,  more  rosy  fair 

This  morn,  two  golden  ladders  swing ; 
And  gaily  up  each  shining  stair, 
In  troops  my  happy  fancies  spring. 
O'er  snowy  perils  of  her  neck, 

In  blissful  doubt  they  hang,  or  rise 
Swift  to  the  blossoms  of  her  cheek, 
And  starry  heaven  of  her  eyes. 
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CHRISTMAS    "THE   YOUNG    CHILD'S"    FESTIVAL. 

A    PLEA    FOR    CHILDHOOD. 

BY    HEXRY   W.    BELLOWS. 

"  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him;  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented 
unto  him  gifts,  —  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh."  —  MATT.  ii.  11. 


IN  how  many  of  our  own  homes 
does  every  Christmas  Eve  see  the  do- 
mestic scene  described  in  the  text 
acted  over  again  with  unconscious  fi- 
delity ?  For  days  and  weeks  a  bright 
star  of  expectation  has  hovered  over 
the  coming  Christmas,  —  the  young 
child's  festival.  Directed  by  its  beams, 
fathers  and  husbands  —  wise  men  in 
that  —  have  been  diligently  seeking 
the  means  of  fitly  honoring  it.  Nay, 
in  this  occupation  they  have  journeyed 
farther  than  their  predecessors  ;  for 
the  Magi's  pilgrimage  to  Bethlehem, 
though  from  the  farthest  East,  has 
doubtless  been  immeasurably  exceeded 
by  the  united  journeyings  of  love 
about  the  streets  of  every  city,  collect- 
ing its  treasures,  and  transporting  its 
gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  to 
the  young  child's  presence.  Who  has 
not  met  these  "  wise  men,"  with  their 
gifts  in  their  hands,  following  the  star, 
till  it  came  and  stood  over  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was  ?  Every 
public  vehicle  has  been  burdened  with 
their  errands.  Our  streets  have 
swarmed  with  their  encumbered  forms, 
as  if  the  East  had  suddenly  poured 
its  whole  wealth  of  wise  men  with 
"  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh " 
into  the  distant  West,  that  Bethlehem 
of  the  world's  pilgrimage,  where  the 
young  child  of  humanity  is  sought. 
And  as  Christmas  Eve  drew  on, 
and  labor  released  the  captives  of  the 
busy  week,  who  of  you  did  not  expe- 
rience the  wise  men's  joy,  as,  laden 


with  gifts,  you  stood  at  the  portals 
over  which  the  star  of  your  guidance 
had  rested  ?  Did  not  the  Magi's  visit 
to  Joseph's  home  foreshadow  just  what 
awaited  you  within?  For  "when 
they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  ;  and,  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  they  presented  unto  him 
gifts, — gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 
Ah,  blessed  home  of  Bethlehem  !  thy 
divinest  charm  dwells  equally  in  ten 
thousand,  thousand  other  habitations. 
"  The  young  child,  with  his  mother," 
draws  over  each  of  our  households 
the  star  that  wins  our  following, 
and  determines  our  stay.  The  wise 
men's  adoration  well  describes  the  un- 
profane  worship  the  young  child  gains 
from  our  hearts ;  and  Christmas  Eve 
sees  us,  like  them,  opening  our  treas- 
ures, and  "presenting  unto  him  our 
gifts." 

Childhood  is  the  "perpetual  Mes- 
siah," says  a  gifted  author  of  our  own 
land  and  time,  with  more  poetry  than 
reverence ;  and  doubtless  the  new-born 
babe  has  often  been  God's  messenger, 
the  first  ever  received  to  a  mother's 
heart ;  and  the  young  child  has  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  father  to 
the  truth  that  he  himself  is  a  child  of 
God. 

It  is  a  significant  and  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  records 
of  our  religion,  that  the  history  of 
our  Saviour  does  not  commence  with 
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his  teachings,  but  with  his  birth,  —  ac- 
quaints us  with  his  parentage,  carries 
us  to  his  cradle,  shows  him  to  us  on 
his  mother's  bosom,  and  gives  him  the 
ordinary  nurture  of  children  in  his  re- 
puted father's  house.  When  the  wise 
men  fell  down  and  worshipped  him, 
he  was  an  unconscious  babe,  no  wiser, 
no  more  intelligent  of  worship,  than 
the  babes  we  have  this  morning  left 
dozing  at  home.  It  was  the  innocency, 
the  promise,  the  capabilities,  wrapped 
in  his  spotless  infancy,  that  excited 
their  prophetic  reverence.  And  is  it 
not  the  same  innocency,  the  same 
promise  and  capabilities,  the  same  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree,  that  makes 
our  young  children  the  objects  of  such 
a  tender  and  mighty  love,  of  such  a 
worshipping  interest  ? 

There  is  something  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing and  nourishing,  even  as  a  moth- 
er's milk  drawn  by  her  sleeping  babe, 
in  that  part  of  our  religion  which 
was  never  spoken,  and  which  cannot 
be  spoken,  — that  part  which  appeals 
neither  to  conscience  nor  understand- 
ing, but  to  human  sympathy.  Thus 
Jesus  in  his  maturity,  the  hallowed 
and  soul-searching  teacher  and  mar- 
tyr, whose  words  ring  like  a  trumpet 
in  our  ears,  and  whom  none  feel 
strong  enough  to  aid,  or  wise  enough 
fully  to  comprehend,  was  himself  for 
years  a  dependent  child,  at  the  mercy 
of  human  care  and  kindness,  clinging 
as  shyly,  and  with  as  profound  a  rev- 
erence, and  as  implicit  a  trust  and 
obedience,  to  his  mother's  side,  as  our 
own  little  ones.  But  was  he  not  even 
then  a  teacher  and  a  Saviour  ?  Was 
not  his  dependence,  his  submission,  his 
obedience,  supposing  it  to  be  only  what 
is  universal,  —  the  ordinary  mani- 
festation of  infancy,  —  sacred  and  full 
of  divinity  ?  He  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world ;  yet  God  sought  no  better 
nurture  for  him  than  a  mother's  bosom. 


He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  ages;  but  God  knew  no 
better  school  for  him  than  the  common 
one  in  which  he  places  all  his  chil- 
dren. His  manhood  was  to  be  distin- 
guished above  that  of  all  beings  by 
its  wisdom  and  power ;  but  his  child- 
hood was,  nevertheless,  to  be  just  like 
the  childhood  of  the  rest  of  the  Al- 
mighty's offspring.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
say  that  the  ordinary  and  everywhere 
repeated  experiences  of  childhood  and 
home  are  sacred  and  blessed,  and  that 
heaven  itself  knows  no  diviner  nur- 
ture, no  purer  bond,  no  more  blessed 
relation,  than  the  wise  men  saw  and 
worshipped  at  Bethlehem,  and  which 
we  daily  see  repeated  when  we  "  come 
into  the  house,  and  behold  the  young 
child  with  his  mother."  "Heaven," 
says  an  Oriental  proverb,  "  lies  at  the 
feet  of  mothers." 

How  natural,  again,  would  it  seem 
to  a  hasty  view,  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  should  have  been  prema- 
turely wise,  his  infancy  and  child- 
hood abbreviated,  and  his  youth  occu- 
pied with  marvellous  sayings  and  ex- 
traordinary conduct.  The  spurious 
lives  of  the  Saviour,  with  which  an- 
tiquity abounds,  are  full  of  this.  Most 
of  the  old  painters  communicate  an 
air  of  manly  intelligence  and  overwise 
gravity  to  the  infant  Jesus'  counte- 
nance, which  indicates  their  dull  sense 
of  the  sacred  value  that  God  places 
upon  the  unconscious  season  of  child- 
hood. They  saw  nothing  unedifying 
and  monstrous  in  the  manifestations 
of  responsive  looks  in  our  Saviour's 
infant  face,  when  the  Magi  offer 
him  their  gifts.  But  God  has  conse- 
crated the  simplicity  and  carelessness 
of  childhood  by  giving  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  an  existence  no  more 
thoughtful  or  conscious  at  that  period 
of  his  life  than  that  of  others.  Oh, 
that  we  could  understand  the  lesson ! 
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—  the  right  which  childhood  has  to  its 
ignorance,  and  to  its  freedom  from 
thought,  and  the  worth  to  it  of  its 
dreaming,  spontaneous,  joyous,  and 
careless  infancy.  An  unwise  tenden- 
cy to  force  the  minds  of  children  with 
intellectual  or  moral  stimulants ;  a 
disposition  to  lade  them  with  tasks; 
to  exact  a  thoughtfulness  or  wisdom 
which  does  not  become  their  years ; 
to  restrict  their  freedom,  and  super- 
vise their  ways  with  too  busy  a  super- 
intendence ;  a  habit  of  counting  the 
hours  spent  at  their  plays  or  sports  as 
wasted  time ;  these  belong  to  the  perils 
of  our  modern  system  of  education, 
and  are  reproved  by  the  youth  of  our 
Saviour.  With  the  singular  excep- 
tion, —  not  easily  reconciled  with  all 
else  we  know  of  his  childhood, — of  his 
teachings  in  the  temple  at  twelve,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  act  of  our 
Lord's  which  implies  precocity  or  for- 
wardness, or  betraj^s  impatience  to  as- 
sume manly  duties;  while  it  is  a  sin- 
gular indication  of  his  own  modesty, 
and  of  God's  wisdom,  that  he  does 
not  even  begin  to  preach  till  he  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 

That  unconscious  period  of  life, 
during  which  our  children  are  living 
without  allegiance  to  the  cares  of  the 
world,  with  a  future  that  does  not 
outstretch  the  next  holiday,  and  with 
such  a  natural  disability  to  enter  into 
our  parental  views  and  feelings,  — 
that  period  is  one  of  most  sacred  im- 
portance to  them  and  to  us.  And, 
lirst,  to  them  ;  for  it  is  the  period  when 
the  affections  are  freely  striking  their 
roots  and  throwing  out  their  blossoms  ; 
when  the  skeleton  of  the  mind  is  as- 
suming its  size  and  strength  and 
proportions  ;  and  when  its  proper  de- 
velopment, the  conditioft  of  the 
coming  man's  Cull  magnitude,  depends 
upon  the  ease  and  freedom  the  child 
enjoys ;  when  the  imagination,  un- 
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checked  by  vulgar  realities,  has  its 
only  chance  of  acquiring  a  substance 
which  the  world  cannot  afterwards 
crush.  Oh,  the  beauty,  the  promise, 
the  wisdom,  of  a  free  and  happy,  a 
poetical  and  affectionate  childhood !  — 
a  childhood  out-of-doors,  not  haunted 
with  too  much  companionship  of 
elders,  and  guarded  only  from  vice 
and  vulgarity!  I  cannot  too  much 
or  too  seriously  warn  parents  against 
a  utilitarian  view  of  their  children's 
education.  Some  parents,  I  know, 
studiously  suppress  the  growth  of  the 
imagination;  deny  all  reading  but 
that  of  actual  fact ;  are  specially  op- 
posed to  fairy-tales  and  works  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  are  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  their  children  are  gravely  and 
protractedly  employed  at  their  lessons. 
But  this  is  the  proper  receipt  for  mak- 
ing dull,  worldly,  and  uninteresting 
men  and  women  ;  and  is  a  rank  inva- 
sion of  childhood's  God-given  rights, 
and  a  dangerous  suppression  of  its 
divine  instincts. 

Furthermore,  the  unconscious,  joy- 
ous, and  relatively  thoughtless  period 
of  childhood  is  as  important  to  the 
real  happiness  of  parents  as  it  is  to  the 
welfare  of  childhood  itself.  .  Children 
in  their  spontaneous  thoughts,  their 
natural  gayety,  their  eager  hope, 
their  ready  faith,  are  the  benediction 
of  God  upon  our  care-worn,  doubting, 
and  unbelieving  minds.  They  call 
us  away  from  our  calculations,  our 
schemes,  our  ambitions,  our  scandal, 
our  fashion,  from  our  barren  meta- 
physics and  prosy  wisdom,  from  our 
dull  preachments  and  cold  proprie- 
ties, back  to  our  natural  affections, 
our  common  sense,  our  simpler  and 
wiser  feelings,  our  plainer  and  more 
practical  judgments.  We  cannot  in- 
dulge our  vanity,  or  parade  our  state, 
or  sharpen  our  wits,  or  practise  our 
sophistry,  with  them.  They  are  not' 
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world-spoiled  yet,  and  put  a  very 
humbling  valuation  upon  things  that 
we  artificially  and  injuriously  mag- 
nify. Do  not  confound  the  freedom 
and  patient  waiting  on  childhood  for 
which  I  plead  with  the  absence  of 
moral  restraint,  or  the  withholding 
of  the  most  careful  education  ;  but, 
so  far  as  is  compatible  with  such  ne- 
cessities, let  us  not  wilfully  shorten 
the  beautiful  childhood's  season  of 
unconsciousness  and  simplicity. 

The  adoration  which  the  wise  men 
of  the  East  paid  the  infant  Jesus  is 
typical  of  the  reverence  which  wise 
men  in  all  ages  have  felt  to  be  due  to 
children,  as  the  latest  comers  from 
God's  hand,  as  the  unconscious  hold- 
ers of  the  destinies  of  the  future,  as 
the  possessor,  in  each  instance,  of  im- 
measurable possibilities.  More  and 
more  since  it  was  said  of  Him  whose 
birth  we  celebrate,  "  This  child  is  set 
for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many 
in  Israel,"  has  it  been  perceived  that 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  society 
are  in  the  hands  of  little  children. 
It  is  not  Jesus  alone  who  is  set  for 
the  fall  and  rising  of  many,  —  but  uni- 
versal childhood,  and  every  child.  As 
are  the  children,  so  will  be  the  Church, 
the  State,  and  the  world.  Are  they 
ignorant,  vicious,  and  rude,  —  as  the}7 
will  be  if  neglected,  untaught,  and  un- 
governed,  — then  the  period  over 
which  their  maturity  stretches  will 
be  cursed  with  violence,  sensuality, 
and  misery.  Are  they  modest,  in- 
structed, obedient,  and  gentle,  they 
predict  and  secure  a  future  for  the 
world  which  is  bright  with  peace  and 
wisdom  and  love. 

Where,  then,  can  we  labor  for  society 
and  Christianity  with  so  much  effect  as 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children? 
Is  not  crime,  vice,  poverty,  misery, 
ignorance,  every  sorrow  and  weakness 
of  society,  if  we  hope  to  conquer  it, 


to  be  attacked  in  the  infant  sources 
that  supply  its  strength  ?  All  evils 
must  expire  in  a  generation  or  two 
if  they  are  not  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  children.  You  can  do 
little  to  convert  the  drunkard,  to  ar- 
rest the  career  of  the  worldling,  to 
restrain  fashion,  to  purify  a  corrupt 
public  sentiment,  in  those  who  per- 
sonally and  actively  represent  these 
evils.  But  you  can,  with  faithfulness, 
see  to  it  that  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance, fashion,  lust,  falsehood,  infamy, 
low  morality,  irreverence,  are  not  re- 
enforced  from  the  uncorrupted,  docile, 
and  open-hearted  band  of  childhood. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  do  this. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  immensely 
difficult ;  but  it  is  not  what  every  other 
mode  of  social  or  moral  reform  may 
be  safely  said  to  be,  with  miraculous 
exceptions,  —  impossible.  Public  opin- 
ion, which  is  the  malignant  or 
salubrious  atmosphere  in  which  we 
wilt  or  thrive  ;  public  opinion,  which 
supports  or  destroys  all  evils  and 
wrongs, — is  controllable  only  at  its  ori- 
gin, —  the  mind  of  youth.  Let  those 
who  are  the  friends  of  liberty,  purity, 
temperance,  equality,  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  youth  of  the  country ; 
what  they  think,  what  they  feel,  what 
they  wish,  gives  law  to  the  future. 
Every  instrument  which  nearly 
touches  them  should  be  seized  by  the 
intelligent  lovers  of  humanity  as  the 
most  precious  agency  of  virtue.  The 
religious  teachers  of  youth,  the  pub- 
lic school,  juvenile  literature,  public 
amusements,  out-door  sports,  —  these 
should  all  have  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  as  the 
most  direct  method  of  influencing 
society  at  large.  The  time  is  recent, 
when  teachers  of  youth  were  regarded 
as  engaged  in  a  calling  of  questiona- 
ble dignity  ;  when  any  half-educated, 
sickly,  and  unenterprising  person  was 
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considered  eligible  to  the  great  and 
thankless  office  of  instructor ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  order  of  minds 
to  which  the  preparation  of  school- 
books  and  children's  reading  has  been 
committed,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
much  sense  and  worth  has  survived 
such  conspiracy  against  the  simplicity 
and  intelligence  of  childhood.  If  the 
prospects  of  society  have  brightened, 
if  philanthropy  is  encouraged,  and 
religion  inspirited  by  the  recent 
aspects  of  the  times,  it  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  elevation  which  has  at 
length  been  conceded  to  the  public 
teacher,  and  to  the  increased  respect 
paid  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child  by  modern  philosophers  and 
religionists. 

Vastly  important  as  is  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions  for  the  public 
instruction  and  amusement  of  youth, 
there  is  an  earlier  and  a  more  decisive 
school  of  youthful  character  in  the 
family ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  rev- 
erence of  the  wise  men  of  these  times 
towards  the  rising  generation  is  due. 
It  was  when  they  came  into  the  house, 
and  saw  the  young  child  with  his 
mother,  that  the  Eastern  Magi  fell 
down  and  worshipped  him.  It  is  the 
moral  education  of  the  home-circle 
that  determines  the  fate  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  with  them  of  society.  And 
much  in  the  providence  of  God,  if 
without  irreverence  we  may  speculate 
upon  that  theme,  was  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  himself  the  fruit  of 
Mary's  gentle  nurture  and  maternal 
care  ?  Well  have  the  half-inspired 
artists  of  the  Catholic  Church  made 
the  Madonna  as  full  of  moral  loveli- 
ness as  her  child ;  and  we  can  as  well 
excuse  the  popish  error,  which,  in  some 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  closeness  of 
the  spiritual  bond  between  every  child 
and  its  mother,  worships  Mary,  as 
that  equal  error  among  Protestants 


which  worships  Christ.  Jesus  in  the 
lap  of  Mary,  with  the  glory  round 
his  head,  and  a  lovelier  circlet  than 
the  radiant  nimbus,  even  a  mother's 
arms,  about  his  heart,  represents  the 
hope  of  the  world  in  the  fostering  of 
domestic  love.  That  shining  crown, 
the  sign  of  moral  victory,  is  but  the 
lifting  up  and  transfiguration  of  those 
girding  arms  which  dismiss  so  many 
a  child  from  the  embrace  of  domestic 
love,  fully  equipped  for  triumph  over 
the  world.  Ye  mothers !  if  ye  but 
keep  your  children  long  enough  and 
tenderly  enough  upon  your  knees  ;  if 
ye  love  them  wisely  and  mightily 
enough,  —  you  will  soften  the  hearts, 
and  strengthen  the  virtue,  and  secure 
the  permanent  fidelity  of  your  off- 
spring !  Ye  fathers,  will  ye  not  like 
Joseph  flee  into  Egypt,  will  ye  not 
make  any  and  every  sacrifice,  to  save 
the  young  child's  life  ?  Know  ye  not 
both,  that  Herod  hath  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents;  that  a 
tempting,  trying,  busy  and  corrupting 
wo'rld  lies  in  wait  for  your  child ;  that 
vicious  pleasure  is  gilding  her  bait  for 
his  unpractised,  color-loving  eye ;  that 
worldliness  has  opened  her  ranks,  with 
gay  banners  flying  ail-abroad,  to  re- 
ceive the  young  recruit ;  that  Drunk- 
enness hath  spiced  her  cup  for  his 
fresh  lips,  and  Lust  disguised  herself 
in  wreaths  of  innocence  to  waylay 
his  confiding  steps?  Know  ye  not 
that  within  him  slumber  the  passions 
that  have  devoured  the  world  ?  The 
lasciviousness  and  cruelty  of  Herodias, 
Herod's  pliancy  and  debauchery,  Ju- 
das's  treachery  and  murder,  the  pas- 
sions that  crucified  the  Son  of  Mary, 
that  are  daily  crucifying  the  sons  of 
other  mothers,  and  sending  a  sword 
through  their  hearts  also  ?  And  will 
ye  not  clothe  your  children  with  the 
only  panoply  that  can  defend  their 
viture,  and  defraud  their  enemies  of 
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the  victims  they  await  ?  Secure, 
then,  the  confidence  of  your  children, 
by  giving  them  your  hearty,  constant 
sympathy.  Love  them,  not  with  the 
love  of  instinct,  habit,  and  necessity 
alone,  —  though  that  be  a  blessed 
bond,  —  but  love  them  with  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength. 
Let  your  children  be  your  world  of 
influence,  your  sphere  of  philan- 
thropy; to  make  them  happy  be  your 
study.  Exercise  the  talents,  taste, 
judgment,  conscience,  all  the  powers 
you  have,  —  and  you  will  need  them 
all,  —  in  inspiring  them  with  gener- 
osity, disinterestedness,  the  love  of 
virtue,  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of 
men  and  women,  the  love  of  God. 
And  take  care  how  you  make  good- 
ness dull,  and  religion  offensive,  in 
their  eyes ;  take  ca*re  how  you  allow 
home  to  be  eclipsed  in  interest  by 
every  or  by  any  other  place;  take 
care  how  you  allow  them  to  hear  first 
of  temptation  from  other  and  careless 
lips ;  how  you  venture  to  send  them 
out  into  the  world  with  ignorance  and. 
inexperience  of  evil  as  their  only  pro- 
tection. Unacquaintance  with  pleas- 
ure, seclusion  from  all  evil,  ignorance 
of  their  own  passions,  and  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  world,  are  perilous 
preparations  for  the  inevitable  tempta- 
tions of  society.  Let  your  children 
feel  the  first  force  of  their  most  en- 
snaring passions  while  they  continue 
under  your  own  control ;  let  them 
taste  just  how  seductive  pleasure  is  ; 
make  them  safely  acquainted,  under 
the  sanctities  of  your  own  roof,  with 
what  otherwise  they  must  sooner  or 
later  learn  under  the  desecrating  in- 
fluences of  worldly  associations.  Above 
all, — and  there  is  the  great  struggle, — 
make  yourselves  respected,  confided 
in,  loved,  for  constant  and  thorough 
benevolence,  justice,  truth,  and  char- 
ity. It  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of 


your  home  that  will  nourish  or  stifle 
your  children.  They  cannot  breathe 
an  air  of  purity  and  reverence,  of 
truth  and  mercy,  through  their  minor- 
ity, and  afterwards  corrupt  the  world 
with  the  rottenness  they  show  as  men 
and  women.  If  the  wise  men  find 
nothing  to  worship  in  the  house 
where  the  young  child  is  with  his 
mother,  they  will  pursue  their  search 
in  despair.  Churches  and  schools 
will  not  save  a  world  in  whose  houses 
there  are  no  altars,  seen  or  unseen,  at 
which  childhood  is  consecrated  from 
the  womb. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  your  privi- 
leges and  duties,  as  parents,  towards 
that  class  whom  the  commemoration 
of  the  infant  Jesus  makes  the  natural 
objects  of  religious  and  social  interest 
at  this  season,  —  your  own  young 
children  ;  and  I  have  spoken  as  to 
those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  the 
means  of  performing  every  duty  and 
offering  every  privilege  to  their  chil- 
dren. Happy  parents  !  whom  no  nar- 
rowness of  fortunes  forces  into  cir- 
cumstances of  necessary  unfavorable- 
ness  to  their  offspring ;  happy  chil- 
dren !  whose  mothers  have  time  to 
watch  and  foster  and  caress  them ; 
whose  fathers  need  not  with  anxious 
care  to  count  the  mouths  they  must 
feed.  Do  you  know  your  privileged 
and  exceptional  lot  ? 

What  think  you,  tender  mothers,  of 
your  sisters  in  every  great  city,  whom 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  almost  in- 
evitable vice,  drive  to  the  desertion  of 
their  own  infants;  of  young  children 
left  free  to  roam  about  these  dan- 
gerous streets,  begging  or  stealing 
subsistence  ;  of  homes  changed  every 
month  or  two,  and  dreaded  and  feared, 
at  that,  by  the  little  creatures  whose 
un-success  at  beggary  sends  them 
weary  back  at  night  to  the  curses  and 
blows  of  drunken  parents ;  of  boys, 
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like  these  dear  sons  of  ours  in  age  and 
affection  and  faculties,  sleeping  in 
heaps  upon  the  floors  of  open  passage- 
ways, homeless,  friendless,  but  full- 
blown in  the  depravity  of  men;  of 
girls  whose  tender  years,  were  they 
ours,  would  not  allow  us  to  send  them 
unattended  or  unlit  through  the  stair- 
cases of  our  own  homes,  walking  the 
polluted  streets  of  our  worst  quarters, 
with  brazen  foreheads  and  cursing 
lips,  and  with  the  dreadful  gayety  of 
already  hardened  hearts  !  Ah  !  this 
shocking  bereavement  of  a  natural 
childhood!  What  can  we  expect 
of  those  who  have  never  been  chil- 
dren ?  Could  Jesus  take  one  of  these 
little  ones  out  of  our  streets  up  in  his 
arms,  and  say  to  us,  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  this  little 
child"?  Is  it  children  like  these,  of 
whom  he  said,  "  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  ?  Alas,  they  are  not 
children  !  without  the  dependence,  the 
trust,  the  cheerfulness,  the  innocency 
of  youth  !  But,  no  !  thank  God  that 
is  not  quite  true ;  for  vice  itself  re- 
spects, and  cannot  wholly  destroy,  the 
hopefulness,  the  gladness,  and  the  in- 
nocence of  childhood. 

As  Christians,  who  see  in  every 
child  the  image  of  God  and  the  like- 
ness of  our  Saviour,  we  have  duties  to 
these  innocents,  against  whom  Herod's 
edict  has  gone  forth ;  for  our  Saviour's 
own  life  is  aimed  at  in  their  destruc- 
tion. There  can  be  nothing,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  which  sadness  and  gladness 
are  blended  together  more  pathetically 
than  in  the  very  name  of  an  associa- 
tion which  has  been,  I  dare  say,  your 
own  almoner  towards  "  the  little  ones 
dashed  against  the  stones  "  of  our  so- 
cial edifice.  Think  of  it !  "The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society"  Ah  !  who  should 
aid  children  but  their  parents?  A 
society  instead  of  a  mother !  aid,  in 
place  of  love,  smiles,  kisses,  bedside 


blessings,  and  a  maternal  bosom! 
But  better  the  parentage  of  a  society 
than  of  a  drunken,  brutal  father ! 
better"  aid  alone,  than  the  lack  of 
home  and  counsel  and  sympathy  from 
any  human  creature. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  of  the  beneficence  of  that 
interesting  movement.  I  should  in- 
sult your  humanity  by  arguing  its 
claims.  The  happiness  of  your  own 
children  pleads  with  you  the  cause 
of  these  perishing  brothers  and  sisters ; 
your  parental  hearts  speak  louder 
than  my  voice  for  the  lost  little  ones 
of  this  modern  Ramah. 

Would  that,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
erous benefactions  the  city  and  country 
extend  to  this  association,  we  might 
signalize  this  festival  of  "the  young 
child"  by  establishing  in  all  our 
churches  and  congregations  a  branch 
of  this  Children's  Aid  Society;  a 
week-day  school,  superintended  by 
those  who  unite  love  and  leisure  among 
the  ladies  of  our  city  churches,  and 
watched  over  by  the  wise  men,  the 
fathers  and  elders,  of  the  congregation. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  ob- 
jects of  this  care,  they  may  be  easily 
gathered  in  hundreds.  Would  not 
such  a  school,  visited  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  society,  furnish  a 
centre  of  practical  union  in  benevo- 
lence, an  instructive  spectacle  for  their 
own  children,  an  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness and  moral  discipline  among 
those  wanting  an  appropriate  sphere, 
which  would  richly  repay  all  the  ef- 
fort, were  the  good  done  the  poor 
children  themselves  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count ?  Remember  that  Jesus  said, 
"  He  who  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  in  my  name, 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 
How  can  we  better  imitate  the  hom- 
age of  the  wise  men  of  old  to  the 
young  -child,  than  by  opening  our 
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treasures,  and  presenting  unto  him,  in  that  have  our  worship,  and  receive  our 
the  person  of  his  representatives,  the  gifts,  amid  the  solid  comforts  and  the 
suffering  children  of  the  community,  sweet  affections  of  our  happy  house- 
our  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  ?  holds,  feel  yet  no  pang  of  remorse,  re- 
Thatdone,  \ve  shall  all  be  able  to  return  minding  us  that  we  have  made  a  ban- 
to  our  own  houses  ;  and  looking  upon  quet,  and  invited  only  the  prosperous 
the  young  children  and  their  mothers'  and  the  happy  to  the  feast ! 


THE    KING'S   DAUGHTER 

BY   R.    S.    P. 

SHE  wears  no  jewel  upon  hand  or  brow, 

No  badge  by  which  she  may  be  known  of  men ; 

But  though  she  walk  in  plain  attire  now, 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  king ;  and  when 

Her  father  calls  her  at  his  throne  to  wait, 

She  will  be  clothed  as  doth  befit  her  state. 

Her  father  sent  her  in  his  land  to  dwell,          . 

Giving  to  her  a  work  that  must  be  done  ; 
And  since  the  king  loves  all  his  people  well, 

Therefore  she,  too,  cares  for  them,  every  one : 
Thus  when  she  stoops  to  lift  from  want  and  sin, 
The  brighter  shines  her  royalty  therein. 

She  walks  erect  through  dangers  manifold, 
While  many  sink  and  fail  on  either  hand; 

She  dreads  not  summer's  heat, 'nor  winter's  cold, 
For  both  are  subject  to  the  king's  command : 

She  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  thing, 

Because  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  king. 

Even  when  the  angel  comes  that  men  call  Death, 
And  name  with  terror,  it  appalls  not  her : 

She  turns  to  look  on  him,  with  quickened  breath, 
Thinking,  It  is  the  royal  messenger. 

Her  heart  rejoices  that  her  father  calls 

Her  back  to  live  within  the  palace-walls. 

For  though  the  land  she  dwells  in  is  most  fair, 
Set  round  with  streams,  a  picture  in  its  frame, 

Yet  often  in  her  heart  deep  longings  are 

For  "  that  imperial  palace  whence  she  came." 

Not  perfect  quite  seems  any  earthly  thing, 

Because  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  king. 
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THE     PRINCESS'S     STORY. 

AN  ARABESQUE. 
BY   MKS.    KICHARD    S.    GBEENOUGH. 


I  WAS  born  in  a  far-distant  land, 
beside  the  Tiber,  upon  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome.  My  father  was 
the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Savelli,  my  mother  was  Geltrude  of 
Milan.  I  was  their  eldest  child.  Five 
years  after  I  was  born,  a  little  sister 
came  into  the  world,  and  after  six 
more  of  waiting  and  of  prayers,  an 
heir  was  born,  to  my  parents  great 
relief,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  whole 
house,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  of  all 
Home ;  for  it  would  have  been  felt  as  a 
misfortune  to  the  city  had  so  ancient 
a  house  become  extinct. 

The  pope  sent  his  chamberlain  to 
congratulate  my  father,  and  to  bear  a 
precious  jewel  with  his  benediction  to 
my  mother  ;  and  my  father  feasted  the 
poor  of  the  city  for  six  successive 
days. 

From  that  time,  the  happiness  of 
the  palazzo  was  without  a  cloud.  I 
look  back  upon  the  ensuing  years  as 
does  a  prisoner  upon  the  remembrance 
of  green  hills,  and  smiling  gardens, 
and  blue,  open  skies. 

I  was  always  a  grave  and  thought- 
ful child,  and  my  spirits  had  hitherto 
been  secretly  depressed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  my  duty  to  have  been 
a  boy;  but  now  I  became  reconciled 
to  my  sex,  and  when  I  sat  beside  my 
mother,  and  watched  her  as  she 
played  with  my  little  laughing  broth- 
er, I  felt  as  much  happiness  as  a 
child's  heart  can  contain. 

My  sister  was  very  unlike  myself. 
She  was  a  fair  and  frolicsome  child, 
the  favorite  of  all  who  saw  us,  as  in- 
deed it  was  but  right  that  she  should 


be,  as  she  was  far  more  gay  and 
mirthful  than  I  had  ever  been.  But 
our  mother  never  showed  any  partial- 
ity between  us.  She  seemed  to  love 
me  as  well  as  she  did  my  sister ;  and, 
even  when  the  heir  was  born,  it 
diminished  in  nothing  her  tenderness 
and  care. 

We  saw  but  little  of  our  father. 
He  was  always  busied  in  weighty 
matters,  or  engaged  in  the  civil  feuds 
which  desolated  the  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  proud  and  distant  bearing, 
and  we  feared  more  than  we  loved 
him.  Our  affection  was  lavished  on 
our  mother.  As  I  look  back  upon 
her,  I  thank  God  for  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  having  been  tended  and 
nurtured  by  one  so  like  to  an  angel. 

We  lived  in  Rome  during  the  win- 
ter, but,  during  the  summer,  at  our 
castle  above  the  Alban  Lake.  It  was 
always  a  season  of  rejoicing  to  my 
sister  and  myself  when  we  saw  the 
long  line  of  covered  carts  which  bore 
our  household  gear,  escorted  by  their 
mounted  guard,  issue  from  the  mas- 
sive gate  of  our  palace  in  Rome,  and 
wind  its  way  across  the  Campagria, 
towards  our  summer  stronghold ;  for, 
when  we  were  at  Rome,  our  parents 
lived  in  great  state  and  ceremony. 
There  were  constant  entertainments 
to  be  given  or  to  be  attended,  and  we 
saw  our  mother  but  at  rare  intervals. 
We  were  left  much  to  the  care  of  our 
nurse  Flavia.  She  had  been  my  fa- 
ther's foster-mother,  and  held  dearer 
than  any  thing  the  renown  and  glory 
of  our  house.  She  used,  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  while  we  sat  round  the 
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lamp,  to  tell  us  stories  of  the  ancient 
deeds  of  our  forefathers,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  our  ancestresses. 
Sometimes  she  would  mingle  with 
these  histories,  legends  wild  and  fear- 
ful, of  the  former  masters  of  the  city, 
until  we  scarcely  dared  to  draw  our 
breath,  and  would  be  undressed  and 
laid  in  our  beds,  silent  and  shivering 
with  dread.  Those  were  happy  even- 
ings, when  our  mother  would  send 
for  us  to  come  to  her  tiring-room,  and 
would  talk  to  us  while  her  women 
braided  her  long  hair,  and  adorned  it 
with  jewels  and  strings  of  pearls,  and 
while  they  attired  her  in  her  magnifi- 
cent robes ;  but  she  had  little  time 
for  us ;  and  often  she  would  whisper, 
as  she  kissed  me  good-night,  — 

"  Courage,  Leonora  mia !  the  sum- 
mer will  soon  come." 

And  she  was  as  happy  as  were  my 
sister  and  myself,  when  she  could 
leave  all  the  pomp  of  the  city,  and 
retire  with  us  to  the  hills  of  Gandolfo, 
where  we  were  together  all  the  day 
long,  and  no  vexatious  festival  called 
her  from  us  at  night. 

She  would  sit  at  her  embroidery- 
frame  in  the  great  window  that  over- 
looked the  Campagna ;  and  Cecilia 
and  I  would  sit  on  our  little  cushions 
at  her  feet,  and  she  would  teach  us 
many  things,  all  made  sweet  to  us  by 
her  gentle  smile  and  loving  voice. 
Then,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
past,  she  would  wander  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  around,  leading  us 
by  the  hand,  or  sit  on  some  mossy 
stone  while  we  wove  coronals  of 
flowers  to  deck  her  fair  white  brow. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  beauti- 
ful as  was  my  mother. 

Around  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle, 
between  the  terrace  and  the  moat, 
were  small  grated  windows  which 
communicated  with  the  dungeons  be- 
low. It  was  one  of  the  great  pleas- 


ures of  my  sister  and  myself,  to  save 
the  daintiest  portion  of  our  daily  fare, 
then  to  creep  with  it  to  the  terrace, 
and  throw  it  stealthily  down  to  the 
prisoners,  running  away  as  fast  as  we 
could  for  fear  that  the  guards  would 
see  us. 

We  fancied  that  they  never  guessed 
our  errand ;  but  doubtless  they  had  or- 
ders from  our  mother  not  to  interfere 
with  us. 

One  day  we  had  saved  some  apri- 
cots, and  had  stolen  softly  with  them 
to  the  grating  of  the  dungeon  of  an 
old  man,  who  was  our  especial  favorite. 
As  we  peeped  down,  he  saw  us ;  and, 
joining  his  hands,  in  the  dim  twilight, 
below,  he  implored  us  by  all  that  we 
loved  best  to  hasten  away,  and  tell 
our  father  that  he  had  found  that 
which  was  worth  his  ransom  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

We  dared  not  attempt  to  approach 
our  father,  who  then  chanced  to  be  on 
one  of  his  rare  visits  to  the  castle ; 
but  we  ran  to  our  mother,  and  told  her 
all.  She  went  immediately  to  our 
father,  and,  as  we  learned  afterwards 
from  our  nurse  Flavia,  requested  leave 
to  send  her  leech  to  the  old  prisoner. 
Our  father,  supposing  him  stricken 
with  illness,  consented;  and  she  forth- 
with despatched  the  leech, — a  wi  se  and 
prudent  man,  in  whom  she  had  great 
confidence,  —  to  the  prisoner. 

As  he  followed  the  keeper  of  the 
dungeons  down  the  damp  and  narrow 
stone  steps,  they  heard  fearful  shrieks 
issuing  from  the  old  man's  cell.  They 
made  all  the  haste  they  could ;  but, 
ere  the  keeper  could  undo  the  heavy 
fastenings  of  the  door,  the  sounds  had 
ceased.  When  they  entered,  the  old 
prisoner  was  lying  on  his  back ;  his 
glazing  eyes  were  staring  wide  in  hor- 
ror ;  his  features  were  frightfully  dis- 
torted. They  sought  to  raise  him. 
He  was  dead. 
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The  dungeon  was  thoroughly 
searched,  but  nothing  was  found 
there. 

This  event  greatly  distressed  and 
terrified  my  sister  and  myself;  and  it 
was  long  before  we  had  the  courage 
to  pass  that  side  of  the  terrace  ;  and, 
when  the  night  was  closing  in,  and 
the  wind  waved  the  trees  in  the  castle- 
garden,  we  often  used  to  fancy  that 
we  heard  the  death  moans  of  the  old 
prisoner,  and  would  whisper  ghastly 
guesses  to  each  other  of  the  cause  of 
his  mysterious  end. 

But  years  passed  on ;  and  little  by 
little  we  forgot,  as  children  do,  to 
speak  or  to  think  of  the  old  prisoner ; 
little  dreaming  how  fearfully  he  was 
to  be  recalled  to  our  memories,  and 
with  what  shudderings  of  terror  and 
anguish  we  were  to  receive  the  key 
to  that  buried  mystery. 

But  I  must  not  tarry.  It  was  the 
siunmer  time.  Early  one  morning 
ury  mother  and  myself  mounted  on 
our  Spanish  jennets,  and,  attended  by 
our  escort,  left  the  castle  for  a  canter 
around  the  lake,  and  through  the  cool 
and  leafy  galleries  which  lead  over  the 
hills  towards  the  villages  beyond.  We 
were  talking  and  laughing  gayly,  as 
we  circled  the  hollow  cup  in  whose 
depths  lie  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  when  suddenly,  from  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Emperor's  villa,  which 
my  great  grandfather  had  destroyed 
in  order  to  build  the  fortress,  rose  a 
kestrel.  It  soared  high  into  the  air 
above  our  heads ;  then,  dropping  like  a 
stone,  it  alighted  on  the  head  of  my 
mother's  horse,  and  pecked  furiously 
at  its  eyes. 

The  blinded  animal,  maddened  by 
pain  and  fright,  plunged  wildly  to  and 
fro,  unwitting  whither  it  went ;  then, 
just  as  my  mother  was  freeing  her 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  in  order  to  leap 
from  its  back,  it  sprang  towards  the 


precipitous  bank,  tottered,  and  rolled 
down  the  steep  declivity,  bearing  her 
with  it. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  this  great  an- 
guish. Few  words  must  suffice  me 
now. 

She  was  borne  to  the  castle,  and  laid 
upon  her  bed.  She  still  breathed 
faintly ;  but  we  knew  that  her  hour 
had  come.  Mercifully,  her  conscious- 
ness did  not  return.  She  was  spared 
the  last  farewell. 

We  knelt,  weeding  and  praying, 
about  the  bed,  until  the  leech,  who- 
had  his  hand  upon  her  pulse,  laid  it 
down  reverently  by  her  side.  Then 
our  sobs  and  tears  broke  forth  un- 
restrained; and  the  priest  advanced 
to  bless  her  lifeless  clay.  But,  as  he 
stood  before  her,  her  eyelids  were 
suddenly  lifted,  revealing  a  look  so 
fierce,  so  haughty,  that  he  started 
back  in  terror.  We  sprang  to  our 
feet,  and  crowded  around  her.  With 
an  impatient  motion  of  her  hand  she 
waved  us  away,  and,  slowly  rising, 
stood  upon  her  feet. 

She  cast  her  eyes  gloomily  around 
her,  then  walked  to  her  inner  room, 
entered,  and  closed  the  door. 

My  sister  and  myself  stood  gazing 
in  consternation  upon  each  other. 
Could  this  indeed  be  our  gentle,  gra- 
cious mother  ?  Had  she  been  snatch- 
ed from  the  jaws  of  death  to  be  given 
back  to  us  thus  changed  ? 

The  priest  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  approached  us,  and,  in  an  un- 
certain and  troubled  tone,  begged  us 
to  come,  with  all  the  household,  to  the 
chapel,  there  to  give  thanks  for  our 
mother's  preservation.  White  and 
anxious,  we  obeyed. 

The  chapel  was  but  dimly  lighted 
by  its  narrow  windows,  cut  high  in 
the  walls.  Before  the  altar  burned 
four  great  waxen  tapers.  The  air  was 
so  damp,  —  for  the  chapel  was  partly 
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under-ground,  —  that  each  candle 
seemed  surrounded  by  a  small,  yellow 
cloud. 

The  priest  began  to  recite  the 
consecrated  words  of  thanksgiving, 
but  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  it  left  his  lips  ;  and  the 
responses  of  the  assembled  household, 
kneeling  before  him,  rose  on  the  chilly 
air  like  groans. 

When  the  service  of  thanksgiving 
was  over,  I  took  my  sister's  hand,  and 
went  with  her  to  the  door  of  our  moth-  , 
er's  apartments.  We  knocked  softly. 
She  did  not  answer.  We  tried  the 
lock ;  it  was  fastenqd  from  within. 
We  listened.  We  heard  a  faint  tap- 
ping sound.  It  ceased,  then  re-com- 
nieiiced.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  chamber  in  turn. 
There  was  something  in  the  sound 
that  frightened  us  still  more.  The  ser- 
vants gradually  assembled  at  a  little 
distance  from  us.  They,  too,  heard 
the  low  sound.  They  whispered  to 
each  other  below  their  breath. 

At  last  the  hour  of  the  mid-day 
meal  sounded ;  and  the  maestro  di 
casa,  with  his  wand,  came  to  announce 
to  my  mother,  as  was  his  office,  that 
she  was  served. 

As  he  ended,  the  sound  ceased ; 
then,  after  a  little  pause,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  our  mother  appeared 
on  tho  threshold.  She  seemed  to  tower 
above  our  heads,  so  haughty  was  her 
bearing.  Her  eyes,  once  so  soft,  had 
now  a  cold  and  cruel  stare ;  her  lips, 
whose  wont  it  was  to  be  so  smiling, 
were  now  compressed  and  stern.  She 
moved  on  with  a  stately  step,  passing 
my  sister  and  myself  without  a  glance. 
We  followed  her,  as  she  swept  slowly 
down  the  corridor,  and  timidly  took 
our  accustomed  places  beside  her  at 
the  table. 

She  frowned. 

"  Draw  back,  ye   little    apes,"  she 


said.  And,  the  tears  streaming  down 
our  cheeks,  we  rose,  and  took  our  seats 
at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Our  mother  looked  with  a  mixture 
of  curiosity  and  disgust  upon  the  vi- 
ands on  the  table.  There  was  only 
one  dish  that  she  tasted.  It  was  com- 
posed of  lampreys  stewed  with  honey 
and  spices ;  and  the  manner  of  its 
preparation  was  a  secret  handed  down 
among  the  servants  of  the  credenza. 

She  demanded  Falernian  wine  to 
drink ;  nor  did  she  once  touch  to  her 
lips  the  water  which  formed  her  habit- 
ual beverage. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  —  Cecilia 
and  myself  had  eaten  nothing,  —  our 
mother  rose,  and  returned  to  her  own 
apartments. 

My  sister  and  myself  had  no  longer 
courage  to  follow  her.  We  went  to 
the  room  which  we  shared  together, 
and  there  abandoned  ourselves  to  all 
the  agony  of  our  grief. 

When  we  grew  calmer,  and  I  was 
able  to  reflect,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able change  in  our  mother  must  be 
the  result  of  the  shock  she  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  after  bathing  my  eyes, 
and  composing  my  demeanor,  I  or- 
dered the  leech  to  be  summoned. 

He  had  lived  in  the  castle  ever  since 
I  was  a  child  ;  and  I  had  a  great  af- 
fection for  him.  But,  when  he  ap- 
peared, with  his  kind  and  compassion- 
ate look,  I  knew  not  how  to  frame  the 
questions  I  wished  to  ask.  My  sister 
sat  weeping  by  my  side,  and  her  afflic- 
tion gradually  melted  away  all  my  self- 
command;  and  I  began  to  weep  also, 
not  having  been  able  to  say  a  word. 

"  My  gracious  young  lady,"  he  said 
at  length,  seeing  me  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining why  I  had  summoned  him, 
and  knowing  but  too  well  the  cause, 
1  Let  not  your  mind  be  disturbed  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  phenomenon 
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which,  in  its  nature,  is  but  temporary. 
The  vital  spirits  of  the  Princess  have 
received  so  great  a  shock  as  to  be  for  the 
moment  displaced;  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  spleen  and  the  liver 
have  gone  to  the  brain.  But  this  dis- 
turbance is  accidental ;  and  the  balance 
will  soon  be  restored  by  the  healing 
power  of  nature.  Meantime,  I  ear- 
nestly pray  you,  that  your  affection  for 
the  Princess,  your  mother,  may  not  in- 
cline you  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
any  casual  differences  in  her  deport- 
ment ;  for  it  is  not  to  her  daughter 
that  I  need  say,  that  God  never  before 
assembled  such  a  multitude  of  excel- 
lent and  lovely  graces  in  a  human 
form  as  he  has  deigned  to  show  to 
the  world  in  the  person  of  that  most 
exalted  lady,  your  mother." 

Having  said  this,  and  perceiving 
me  to  be  somewhat  comforted  by  his 
words,  the  leech  withdrew. 

But,  alas !  neither  the  morrow  nor 
the  next  day,  nor  all  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, saw  the  hoped-for  change  in  our 
mother.  We  seemed  to  be  living  in  a 
dream ;  our  former  life  had  disap- 
peared, and,  with  it,  all  our  pleasures 
and  happiness  were  gone.  No  more 
did  we  sit  at  her  feet,  and  learn  wisdom 
from  her  gentle  lips ;  no  more  did  we 
wander  by  her  side  over  the  green  hills, 
no  more  weave  gay  flowers  into  gar- 
lands, to  deck  her  head.  We  were 
forbidden  to  approach  her  presence ; 
and,  did  she  ever  chance  to  meet  us 
wandering  disconsolately  through  the 
silent  corridors,  she  would  scowl  at  us, 
and  bid  us  to  our  chamber.  On  our 
little  brother  only  did  she  ever  smile  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  child,  who  had 
hitherto  adored  her,  now  shrieked 
whenever  he  was  brought  before  her, 
giving  every  sign  of  the  utmost  terror 
and  dislike. 

She  never  confessed  nor  went  to 
mass.  She  was  imperious  and  exact- 


ing towards  everybody;  so  difficult 
to  please,  that  her  women  trembled 
whenever  their  duties  summoned  them 
to  attend  her.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  she  spent  shut  up  alone 
in  her  apartments,  and  then  again 
was  constantly  heard  the  same  low 
tapping. 

So  weeks  passed  on,  each  day  seem- 
ing more  dreadful  than  the  last.  My 
little  sister  pined  and  faded;  her 
gayety  was  all  gone.  She  would  sit 
silent,  hour  after  hour,  looking  on  the 
ground,  the  tears  stealing  down  her 
cheeks,  until  I  would  take  her  in  my 
arms,  and  we  would  weep  together. 

Our  father  was  away  warring  with 
the  Pope  against  Venice;  the  old 
priest  had  no  comfort  to  give  us  ;  the 
leech,  when  we  questioned  him,  only 
shook  his  head,  and  bade  us  pray  and 
try  to  hope.  We  prayed,  earnestly 
and  constantly,  but  we  had  lost  the 
power  to  hope. 

I  have  said  that  my  mother  never 
confessed  nor  heard  the  mass ;  but 
something  even  more  dreadful  I  dis- 
covered at  this  time. 

In  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the 
castle,  among  the  ancient  statues 
ranged  along  the  walls,  was  a  small 
bronze  figure  of  Mercury,  greatly 
prized  by  our  father  because  of  its 
delicate  workmanship,  and  the  pre- 
cious jewels  which  formed  its  eyes. 
One  day  this  disappeared,  nor  could 
any  one  tell  what  had  become  of  it. 
It  was  in  its  accustomed  place  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
gone.  There  was  great  grief  and  dis- 
tress through  the  castle  at  its  loss ; 
for  all  the  servants  and  retainers 
feared  that  they  might  be  suspected 
of  having  stolen  it. 

Among  the  changed  habits  of  our 
mother  was  this,  —  she  would  allow  no 
one  to  enter  her  oratory.  She  would 
often  shut  herself  up  there,  and  sing 
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strange  songs  that  we  had  never  heard 
before.  The  priest  was  one  day  pass- 
ing, and  he  staid  to  listen ;  but  all 
at  once  he  crossed  himself,  stopped 
his  ears,  and  hastened  away.  He 
forbade  any  one  in  the  castle,  for  the 
future,  to  pass  through  that  gallery ; 
nor  would  he  ever  tell  what  it  was 
that  he  had  heard. 

One  day  Flavia  came  to  me  with 
her  finger  upon  her  lips,  and  whis- 
pered to  me  to  follow  her..  She  led 
me  to  a  room  in  which  the  linen  was 
kept.  It  was  built  in  a  projecting 
angle  of  the  court-yard,  and  on  one 
side  was  a  high,  lozenge-shaped  win- 
dow. She  bade  me  mount  upon  a 
table  under  this  window,  and  look 
out.  I  did  as  she  told  me,  and  saw 
that  the  window  commanded  across 
the  courtyard  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  my  mother's  oratory.  But  all 
within  was  changed.  The  great 
ebony  crucifix  lay  on  the  ground ; 
the  picture  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
on  which  I  had  gazed  with  reverence 
ever  since  my  infancy,  had  been  torn 
down ;  the  bowl  of  holy  water  had 
disappeared ;  and  the  books  of  devo- 
tion were  cast  in  a  heap  on  one  side. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  an 
antique  altar  of  carved  ivory,  which 
had  formerly  served  my  mother  as  a 
stand  .for  flowers,  stood  the  little 
bronze  statue  of  Mercury ;  and  before 
it  was  a  basket  containing  a  piece  of 
honeycomb,  and  a  vase  filled  with 
what  looked  like  milk.  My  mother 
sat  in  front  of  the  statue.  I  saw  her 
lips  moving,  but  I  could  hear  nothing ; 
the  distance  was  too  great. 

As  I  gazed '  upon  this  unexpected 
sight,  the  room  grew  indistinct,  and 
every  thing  seemed  wavering  about 
me.  Then  I  felt  old  Flavia's  arms 
clasp  me  ;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
I  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and  she  was 
rubbing  my  hands. 


When  I  recovered,  I  remained  for 
a  wJiile  as  if  stunned.  I  could 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  pious  hands  which  had  so  often 
clasped  my  own,  and  held  them  up  in 
supplication  to  the  holy  Virgin  and 
the  blessed  Jesus,  had  prepared  that 
pagan  offering,  and  performed  those 
sacrilegious  rites ;  that  those  pure  lips, 
whose  daily  wont  it  had  been  to  chant 
sweet  hymns  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
could  be  perverted  to  the  deadly  sin 
of  breathing  forth  adoration  to  a 
heathen  god  of  bronze.  The  horrible 
thought  that  my  mother  had  forfeited 
her  salvation,  that  her  soul  was  for- 
ever lost,  filled  me  with  unutterable 
grief  and  terror. 

When  I  could  speak,  I  bade  Flavia, 
who  was  rapidly  telling  her  beads, 
say  what  cause  she  could  imagine  for 
all  that  was  so  dreadful  and  so  strange. 
And  she,  looking  fearfully  around, 
said  that  not  only  she  herself,  but  all 
the  household,  were  persuaded  that 
their  mistress  had  been  bewitched  by 
the  kestrel ;  and  that  old  Kinaldino 
was  watching  night  and  day,  hidden 
among  the  bushes  by  the  lake,  hoping 
to  bring  it  down  with  his  cross-bow  : 
for  that  if  it  were  killed  and  cooked, 
and  my  mother  should  eat  but  the 
tiniest  morsel  of  its  flesh,  the  enchant- 
ment would  be  broken,  and  she  would 
become  as  she  was  before. 

But,  although  Flavia's  faith  in  the 
bewitchment  was  firm,  I  was  not  per- 
suaded; nor  did  old  Binaldino  ever 
bring  home  the  kestrel,  so  that  the 
experiment  could  never  be  tried. 

I  made  Flavia  promise  that  she 
would  tell  no  one  of  the  unholy  rites 
in  my  mother's  oratory,  and  she  kept 
her  word.  It  remained  a  secret,  known 
but  to  us  two  alone. 

The  strange  tappings,  which  so  con- 
stantly sounded  from  my  mother's 
apartments,  at  length  ceased,  to  our 
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great  relief;  for  incessant  though  they 
had  been,  none  of  the  household  could 
ever  become  accustomed  .to  the 
sounds,  and  they  continually  alarmed 
every  one.  But,  after  a  few  days  of 
quiet,  our  mother  ordered  another 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  same  side  of 
the  house,  to  be  prepared  for  her,  and 
she  took  possession  of  them  when 
they  were  ready.  No  sooner  was  she 
established  in  her  new  apartments, 
than  the  strange  tapping  sound  began 
again,  greatly  disturbing  all  in  the 
castle.  Once  the  priest  came  in  his 
consecrated  robes,  and  brought  holy 
water,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  door, 
and  said  the  awful  form  of  exorcism  ; 
but  the  faint,  unremitting  tappings 
went  011  all  the  while,  and  continued 
after  he  had  ceased;  and  he  went 
away  shaking  his  head. 

So  time  went  on.  One  nighfc  I 
could  not  sleep.  My  sister  and  my- 
self had  always  of  late  retired  at  sun- 
down. It  was  less  painful  to  be  in 
our  own  room  together,  than  to  be 
wandering  in  the  great  unlighted 
halls  below,  or  standing  at  the  door  of 
our  mother's  apartment,  never  opened 
to  us  now.  Cecilia  was  quietly  sleep- 
ing by  my  side;  but  I  was  lying 
plunged  in  mournful  thought,  when  I 
heard  some  one  enter  the  room  beside 
us,  —  old  Flavians.  The  door  leading 
into  our  chamber  was  ajar,  and  I 
heard  all  that  passed. 

"  What !  are  you  already  a-bed,  Fla- 
via  mia  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  Caterina, 
one  of  my  mother's  tiring- women. 
"  Much  peace  may  you  find  there ! 
Know  ye  not  that  now-a-days  the 
whole  household  is  afraid  to  sleep? 
Half  of  us  watch,  while  the  other  half 
take  their  rest.  Who  knows  what 
may  happen,  any  night,  ere  morning? 
And  the  days  are  bad  enough,  the 
saints  know.  What  think  you  !  yes- 
terday, as  I  was  braiding  the  Prin- 


cess's hair,  I  did  not  arrange  it  to  suit 
her,  and  she  caught  up  the  long  gold- 
en bodkin  which  lay  on  the  table  be- 
fore her,  and  plunged  it  a  full  inch 
into  my  breast,  and  menaced  Camilla 
with  being  thrown  into  the  lake  to 
feed  the  fishes  because  she  fastened 
on  a  bow  awr}7." 

"Heaven  defend  us!"  exclaimed 
Flavia.  "Surely  we  have  need  to 
pray  that  old  Einaldino  may  speedily 
bring  down  the  kestrel,  to  end  this  ac- 
cursed spell." 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  replied  Cater- 
ina. "We  pray  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  It  is  no  time  to  neglect  the 
saints  when  people  are  in  danger  of 
their  lives." 

"But  tell  me,  what  was  it  about 
the  merchant  yesterday?"  inquired 
Flavia.  "I  was  here  with  my  gra- 
cious young  ladies,  and  saw  and  heard 
nothing." 

"  It  was  strange  enough ! "  answer- 
ed the  tiring-woman.  "  The  Princess 
saw  him  from  her  window,  as  he  en- 
tered the  court-yard,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  bring  his  goods  to  her.  She 
tossed  them  over  scornfully,  though 
he  had  the  most  exquisite  head-tires, 
and  silks,  and  velvets  for  bodices, 
and  laces  and  embroideries,  that  were 
ever  seen ;  nor  would  she  allow  the 
poor  man  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
his  wares.  At  his  first  sentence,  she 
fastened  such  a  look  upon  him  that 
he  stammered  and  drew  back,  and 
stood  mute,  until  she  asked  him  what 
it  was  that  he  had  in  a  drawer  that 
he  had  not  opened.  He  said  that  it 
was  something  he  had  bought  from  a 
peasant,  —  an  antique  lyre.  She  com- 
manded him  to  show  it  instantly ;  and 
he  produced  a  discolored  piece  of 
ivory,  curiously  carved  with  eagles' 
heads  and  foliage  work,  with  all  the 
strings  gone.  The  Princess  immedi- 
ately bought  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
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carry  away  all  the  rest  of  his  mer- 
chandise; and  she  forthwith  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Rome,  for  a 
goldsmith,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  bring  gold  wire ;  and  ,he  has 
been  at  work  all  to-da}^" 

As  she  spoke,  a  strain  of  music 
floated  up  through  the  open  window, 
so  strange  in  its  intonations,  that  I 
had  never  listened  to  the  like;  and 
I  heard  from  below,  my  mother's 
voice,  singing  in  cadence ;  but  I  could 
not  catch  the  words.  It  was  a  low, 
irregular  chant,  at  times  swelling  into 
a  fierce,  vindictive  wail.  My  flesh 
crept  as  I  lay  hearkening  to  it. 

"Holy  Virgin!  who  ever  heard 
such  sounds  as  those?"  exclaimed 
Caterina,  in  affright.  "  How  shall  I 
ever  dare  go  through  the  corridors  to 
my  own  room  !  Thank  Heaven  that 
it  is  not  my  night  to  disrobe  the  Prin- 
cess. I  would  rather  walk  barefoot 
over  red  hot  ploughshares.  But  I 
must  go.  The  longer  I  tarry  the  more 
afraid  I  shall  be." 

And  I  heard  her  timid  foot-fall  die 
along  the  echoing  length  of  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  strange  measure  ceased  after  a 
while,  but  still  I  could  not  sleep.  Mid- 
night tolled  from  the  great  watch- 
tower,  and  still  I  had  not  closed  my 
eyes,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  a  muf- 
fled tread  passing  along  the  corridor. 
I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  distinctly  saw  a 
gleam  of  light  shoot  along  the  ground, 
shining  from  beneath  my  door.  I  rose 
hurriedly,  threw  a  robe  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and,  when  I  could  no  longer  hear 
the  footsteps  nor  see  the  light,  I  noise- 
lessly unclosed  the  door  and  passed 
out  into  the  gallery. 

I  followed  softly  the  direction  the 
footsteps  had  taken ;  at  length  I  saw 
a  faint  beam  before  me.  Still  mere 
cautiously  I  pursued  my  way.  I 
tracked  it  to  the  chapel.  I  paused 


and  looked  in  as  I  gained  the  door. 
The  chapel  was  empty.  The  moon- 
beams streamed  down  from  the  nar- 
row and  lofty  windows,  and  showed  a 
black  opening  before  the  altar,  where 
a  stone  had  been  raised  and  laid  aside. 
I  advanced  and  looked  down.  At  my 
feet,  I  saw  a  rapidly  descending  pas- 
sage. The  faint  light  of  the  moon- 
beams showed  but  its  opening,  then 
it  lost  itself  in  utter  darkness. 

I  drew  back  an  instant,  then,  with 
a  prayer  to  the  blessed  Madonna  to 
protect  me,  I  entered  the  subterranean 
way.  I  was  obliged  to  grope  my 
steps,  holding  by  the  side  wall,  for  I 
could  see  nothing.  I  walked  in  this 
manner  a  long  while,  always  going 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth,  as 
I  perceived  by  the  rapidly  descending 
slope.  At  length  I  saw  from  below  a 
faint,  grayish  light.  I  pressed  on, 
and  finally  arrived  at  the  extremity 
of  the  passage. 

Hidden  myself,  I  looked  without. 
Before  me  lay  the  calm,  still  waters 
of  the  lake.  Between  rose  the  crum- 
bling foundations  of  Domitian's  villa, 
with  scattered  blocks  of  stone  heaped 
upon  one  another,  half-covered  by 
rank  weeds  and  clambering  vines. 
But  my  eye  rested  only  an  instant  on 
these.  There  was  that  before  my 
sight  which  riveted  it. 

Upon  a  broken  column,  the  moon- 
light shining  full  upon  her,  sat  my 
mother.  On  the  ground  before  her 
crouched  a  withered,  witch-like  form. 

"  Speak,  counsel  me  ! "  said  my 
mother,  in  the  harsh,  commanding 
tones  now  habitual  to  her.  "Ye 
were  crafty  once ;  at  my  behest  be 
crafty  yet  again." 

"  Yes,  once,"  answered  the  croaking 
voice  of  the  hag;  "but  how  can  I 
now  propitiate  him  who  inspires  with 
craft?  His  temples  are  ruins,  his 
altars  are  cast  down." 
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"Not  all,"  replied  my  mother. 
"Milk  and  honey  still  send  up  their 
pleasant  odors  to  his  nostrils.  Mer- 
cury, 0  favorable  god,  listen  and 
hear ! " 

And  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looked  upward  to  the  silent  sky. 

I  pressed  tightly  on  my  heart  to 
still  its  th robbings,  and  bent  my  ear 
again. 

"Ye  have  searched  in  the  private 
chambers  so  far  with  no  reward,"  said 
the  old  woman  ;  "  yet  ye  are  certain 
that  it  lies  towards  the  north  ?  " 

"  Most  certain,"  replied  my  mother. 
"  He  would  not  dare  deceive  me." 

•'And  ye  have  by  night  sounded 
the  walls  and  floor  of  the  halls  be- 
low, and  still  have  found  nothing?  " 

"  Ye  know  it,"  answered  my  moth- 
er in  her  imperious  voice. 

The  hag  sunk  her  head  upon  her 
knees,  and  pondered  a  while  in  silence. 
Then  she  rose,  gathered  up  some  peb- 
bles, which  she  carefully  examined;, 
rejecting  many,  and  replacing  them 
with  others.  This  done,  she  climbed 
upon  a  heap  of  stones  that  rose  out 
of  the  lake,  and,  repeating  a  low 
chant,  threw  them  in,  one  by  one. 
The  last  fell  from  her  hand.  There 
was  silence ;  then,  mournfully  rising 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake, 
came  the  cry  of  an  owl.  The  crea- 
ture hooted  three  times,  then  twice, 
and  again  once. 

The  hag  chuckled,  and,  rubbing 
her  hands  together,  returned  to  my 
mother,  who  still  sat  on  the  ruined 
column. 

"  Ye  heard,"  she  said.  "  Did  you 
understand  ?  " 

"I  heard,"  replied  my  mother; 
"but  am  I  a  loathsome  witch,  to  un- 
derstand ?  " 

"Nay,  great  as  ye  are,  ye  have 
need  of  old  Catta,"  rejoined  the  old 
woman,  laughing  hideously. 


"Cease  prating,  and  expound  to 
me,"  said  my  mother,  scowling. 

"Look  in  the  dungeons,  0  august 
one ! "  answered  her  companion.  "  Mi- 
nerva herself  assures  you  that  you 
shall  find  it  there." 

My  mother  rose. 

"I'll  reckon  with  you,  sorceress, 
should  you  have  told  me  false." 

"Nay,  mighty  one,"  whined  the 
hag,  "  have  I  not  many  a  time  merited 
and  received  reward  from  those 
hands?  Have  ye  forgotten  who  it 
was  that,  when  Domitian  "  — 

"  Hush  !  "  interrupted  my  mother, 
stamping  her  foot  and  clenching  her 
hand;  "ye  make  me  wish  for  that 
same  dagger  now." 

The  hag  cowered  down  among  the 
stones,  and  my  mother  turned  away 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  subterra- 
nean passage. 

As  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me, 
I  felt  every  limb  turn  into  ice ;  then 
the  blood  made  a  rush  in  my  veins, 
and  1  fled  up  the  passage.  I  gained 
the  chapel,  I  flew  through  the  corri- 
dors, reached  my  own  room,  locked 
the  door,  and  barred  it  with  the  arti- 
cles of  furniture  nearest  at  hand,  then 
sank  upon  the  ground  with  a  hope 
that  I  was  dreaming.  But  again  the 
stealthy  footsteps  and  the  glimmering 
lamp  glided  past,  and  then  I  knew 
that  all  was  true. 

I  lay,  I  know  not  how  long,  before 
I  rose  and  crept  shivering  to  my  bed. 
I  folded  the  sleeping  child  in  my  arms 
as  if  to  shield  her.  She  nestled  close 
to  me,  and  kissed  me  in  her  slumber. 
After  this  I  remember  nothing  save 
one  long,  frightful  night,  during  which 
I  seemed  to  be  ever  falling  from  the 
brink  of  some  precipice,  or  hunted  by 
beasts  of  prey,  or  buried  in  the  sub- 
terranean passage,  or  drowning  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

At  last  my  consciousness  returned : 
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but  I  found  myself  too  weak  to  speak 
or  to  move.  I  could  see  through  my 
half-closed  lids  that  I  was  in  my  own 
room,  but  that  my  sister  was  no  longer 
beside  me.  Old  Flavia  sat  sleeping 
in  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  a 
night  lamp  was  burning  in  the  corner. 
Eleven  o'clock  struck,  —  midnight,  — 
still  Flavia  slept  on. 

As  I  lay,  I  heard  again  the  stealthy 
footsteps,  and  again  I  saw  the  gleam 
of  light  pass  beneath  my  door. 

I  felt  a  wave  of  feverish  strength 
run  through  me.  I  rose  ;  and,  creep- 
ing from  the  room,  I  followed  as  be- 
fore. Again  I  passed  through  the 
dark  passages,  to  the  chapel ;  the  gap- 
ing stone  stood  open ;  down  the  sub- 
terranean way  I  pursued  my  mother. 
I  looked  out  again  upon  the  gleaming 
waters  of  the  waveless  lake.  I  saw 
her  again  sitting  among  the  ruins,  and 
before  her  stood  the  hag.  Through  the 
stillness  the  sound  of  their  voices  came 
again,  clear  and  distinct  to  my  ear. 

"  And  still  it  remains  hidden  ?  "  my 
mother  was  saying. 

"  Sealed  in  a  hollow  stone,  beneath 
the  highest  step  leading  to  the  vesti- 
bule," repeated  the  old  woman.  "  It 
would  puzzle  the  architect  himself  to 
say  where  that  is  now." 

And  she  glanced  around  on  the 
ruins  with  a  low  laugh. 

a  .Peace  with  your  jests  !"  said  rny 
mother  sternly.  "Your  business  is 
to  listen  to  one  who  allows  small  c*om- 
ment." 

The  hag  shrank  back. 

a  I  have  searched  every  cranny  of 
the  fortress  save  one,"  she  continued, 
"  and  that  I  shall  examine  to-night. 
And  now  follow  me.  We  will  explore 
it  together." 

I  turned  as  she  rose,  and  sped  up 
the  passage  till  I  reached  the  chapel. 
There  I  hid  myself  behind  the  altar 
and  waited. 


Presently  I  perceived  the  footsteps 
of  my  mother  and  the  old  woman. 
As  they  ascended  into  the  chapel,  I 
heard  the  hag  sniff  the  air. 

"  Do  I  not  scent  human  breath  ?  " 
she  said. 

And  my  mother  answered,  — 

"  Not  a  soul  in  the  castle  but  sleeps. 
The  sentinels  on  the  outer  wall  alone 
wake  at  this  hour." 

They  left  the  chapel,  and  I  followed 
them  through  many  windings  un- 
known to  me  before  ;  for  I  had  never 
been  allowed  to  go  into  this  part  of 
the  castle.  At  length  they  passed 
through  a  heavy  door  and  down  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  When  I  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  looking 
out  from  the  shadow  of  an  angle,  I 
saw  her  apply  a  master  key  to  the 
door  of  a  cell.  They  passed  within. 
I  stole  to  the  door  and  looked. 

My  mother  drew  a  small  bronze 
dagger  from  her  girdle,  and  tapped  in 
succession  upon  each  stone.  Each  re- 
turned the  same  dull  sound.  Around 
the  walls,  over  the  floor  she  moved, 
tapping  gently  upon  every  separate 
block.  The  hag  stood  watching  her. 

The  lamp  upon  the  floor  shed  its 
faint  light  upon  my  mother's  stately, 
white-robed  figure,  and  dimly  showed 
the  wrinkled  hideousness  of  the  old 
woman. 

Suddenly  my  mother  smote  upon  a 
stone  beneath  the  grated  window.  I 
heard  a  sound  different  from  all  that 
had  preceded  it,  —  a  faint  tramping, 
a  low  wailing,  as  of  a  distant  multi- 
tude hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  fear  and 
dread,  below  the  ground. 

She  flung  down  the  dagger  and 
stood  erect,  her  eyes  blazing  like  those 
of  a  tiger  when  it  sees  its  coveted  prey. 
The  old  woman  sprang  forward  with 
the  lamp,  and  bent  over  the  stone. 
She  scratched  away  the  mould  that 
covered  it. 
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"Here  is  the  sign  in  very  truth, 

0  august  one ! "  she  said.     "  Now  let 
us  raise  it." 

And  she  sought  with  her  bony 
fingers  to  draw  it  from  its  cavity. 
She  paused,  after  striving  in  vain,  and 
muttered  low  curses. 

My  mother  bent  over  it  and  exam- 
ined it  for  a  moment. 

"  See  you  not  the  Christian  sign, 
made  by  the  slaves  who  placed  it 
here  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

The  hag  drew  back  in  terror.  "  We 
can  never  raise  it,"  she  said.  "0 
mighty  one !  leave  this  place.  I  feel 
already  the  torments.  Come,  let  us 
go."  She  caught  hold  of  the  folds  of 
my  mother's  dress. 

"  Peace,  fool !  "  said  my  mother, 
frowning  upon  her  companion.  a  Shall 
Domitia  tremble  because  of  your  grov- 
elling fears  ?  Speak,  say  what  will 
avail  to  raise  the  stone  ?  " 

"The  hand  of  a  Christian  only," 
stammered  the  hag,  looking  fearfully 
at  the  block. 

"  I  have  not  far  to  seek,"  said  my 
mother.  "  That  fair-haired  child  will 
suit  my  purpose  well." 

And  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

I  tarried  no  longer  in  the  shadow 
without.  I  advanced  and  stood  before 
them. 

The  old  hag  turned  her  bleared  and 
evil  eyes  upon  me.  My  mother  tow- 
e<red  up  as  if  about  to  crush  me  into 
the  earth. 

"  0  thou  that  bearest  the  sem- 
blance of  my  mother ! "  I  said,  "  behold 

1  offer  to  your  need  the  hand  of  a 
Christian  maiden  to   raise  the  stone. 
That    fulfilled,  I  adjure   you,  by  the 
living  God,  vanish,  and  disquiet  my 
father's  house  no  more." 

My  mother  shivered  as  I  spoke,  and 
the  old  hag  cowered  and  moaned. 

I  moved  onward  to  the  stone.  I 
signed  three  times  over  it  the  holy 


cross,  then  raised  it  from  its  bed. 
When  I  lifted  it,  again  I  heard  the 
faint  trampling,  the  low  wailing,  as 
of  a  distant  multitude  rushing  to 
and  fro  in  fear  and  dread,  below  the 
ground. 

As  I  gave  it  into  my  mother's 
hands,  I  saw  that  her  form  had  begun 
to  fade  and  grow  indistinct,  and  that 
of  the  old  woman  also.  As  I  stood 
they  became  fainter  and  fainter.  At 
length  I  could  see  the  lines  of  the 
stone  wall  through  their  transparent 
figures.  So,  slowly  and  without  a 
word  they  vanished,  bearing  with 
them  the  close  sealed  stone  with  its 
hidden  secret. 

When  their  last  trace  had  vanished, 
I  knelt  on  the  dungeon-floor  and 
prayed.  And  as  I  prayed  I  heard,  as 
it  were  within  my  soul,  a  voice,  say- 
ing,— 

"  My  child,  you  have  given  me  rest. 
My  mortal  body  now  will  be  undis- 
turbed. The  gates  of  paradise  are 
opening  to  my  soul." 

I  lelt  an  air-pressed  kiss  upon  my 
forehead.  Then  there  was  silence  and 
stillness  all  around. 

As  the  stars  began  to  fade,  I  re- 
gained my  chamber.  Flavia  still  slept. 
I  lay  down  upon  my  bed,  and  waited 
till  the  day  had  fully  dawned ;  then  I 
wakened  her,  and  ordered  her  to  dress 
me  and  lead  me  to  my  mother's  apart- 
ments. With  many  wondering  and 
apprehensive  words  she  obeyed. 

The  door  was  locked.  I  commanded 
it  to  be  forced.  The  whole  household 
was  gathered  around. 

When  the  door  at  length  yielded, 
we  entered.  Within,  upon  her  bed, 
lay  my  mother,  as  we  had  placed  her, 
when  we  brought  her  up,  dying,  from 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  A  gentle,  ra- 
diant smile  was  on  her  face,  a  look  as 
of  a  reflection  from  eternal  peace. 

With  stifled  cries  and  ejaculations 
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the  more  timid  shrank  back,  while  the  cious   as   that   of  one  of  God's  holy 

bolder,  softly  drawing  near,  stood  and  angels. 

gazed  and  wept.  All  day,  with  my  little  sister  and 

The  priest  advanced  and  blessed  the  brother,  I  knelt   beside  our  mother, 

lovely,  lifeless  clay ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  arid  when  the  night  came,  we  buried 

the  morning  sun    rose,  and  its   rays  her  in  the  chapel ;  and  over  the  tomb 

streamed  through  the    open  window  our  father  raised  a  monument  to  her 

and  rested  on  her  face,  sweet  and  gra-  who  rests  in  God. 


BEAUTY    FOR    ASHES. 

BY   MBS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY. 

WE  have  no  glory  of  the  woods  this  year ! 

The  summer  lieth  dead  upon  her  bier, 

And  parched  and  brown,  with  faint  and  fluttering  fall, 

Gaunt  arms  drop  down  her  melancholy  pall. 

Like  some  remorseful  spirit  she  hath  gone, 
Finding  no  wedding  garment  to  put  on ; 
Prom  fever  dropt  to  silence  5  day  by  day, 
Her  green  hope  lost,  —  so  perishing  away. 

All  passion-burned  were  her  meridian  hours, 
Untouched  by  any  tenderness  of  showers : 
Too  late  the  wild  winds  and  the  penitent  rain 
Vex  the  dead  days  that  are  not  born  again. 

—  So  said  we  in  the  early  autumn  time, 
Missing  the  red  leaf  and  the  golden  prime  ; 
And  still  the  rain  fell  with  sweet,  patient  woe, 
Like  heart,  sin-broken,  that  can  only  so. 

Then  there  befell  a  wonder.     Scathed  and  burned, 
Great  trees  stood  leafless  ;  but  the  earth-soul  yearned 
Toward  her  salvation,  and  it  came  to  pass,  — 
Green  resurrection  of  young,  gentle  grass. 

V 

Fair  in  October  as  it  had  been  May !  < 

No  matter  for  the  season  passed  away, 
For  shortening  suns,  or  useless  little  while, 
Heaven''s  outright  grace  gave  back  that  vernal  smile. 

We  missed  no  more  the  golden  and  the  red, 
For  joy  that  the  deep  heart  was  quick,  not  dead; 
We  saw  as  angels  see ;  through  loss  and  sinnings ; 
All  times  are  spring  to  God's  dear  new  beginnings. 
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BY    ROBERT    COLLYEB. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  the  directest  way  into  the  human 
soul  is  by  the  hearing;  and  there  is  no 
other  way  so  sure.  The  mother  sings 
to  her  babe,  while  its  eyes  still  wan- 
der, seeking  rather  than  seeing  her 
face;  and  it  hears  and  answers.  And, 
when  the  end  comes  to  the  old.  man, 
you  can  often  recall  the  parting  spirit 
by  a  word  for  a  moment,  —  some  dear 
word  that  acts  like  a  spell  when  the 
sight  has  gone  from  the  eyes.  In  the 
whole  life,  stretching  from  infancy  to 
age,  you  have  to  notice  that  the  deep- 
est and  best  things  come  to  us  through 
that  channel  so  essential  to  our  wel- 
fare, that  to  find  it  barred  is  to  find 
human  speech  barred  also.  And  when 
science  breaks  a  way  for  the  speech, 
and  the  deaf  mute  is  taught  to  com- 
municate with  the  world,  it  is  still  a 
sad  halting  at  the  best,  something  like 
the  artificial  hand  that  has  sometimes 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  living  limb. 
And  so  it  is,  that  while  the  blind  have 
risen  to  a  great  eminence,  even  sur- 
passing those  that  can  see,  in  some 
special  pursuits,  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber a  single  instance  of  one  totally 
deprived  from  his  birth  of  hearing,  be- 
coming eminent  in  any  thing.  "  Hear 
and  your  souls  shall  live,"  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  Book ;  and  Lord  Bacon 
says,  "It  has  been  observed  of  old, 
that  through  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  the  sounds  we  use,  we  make  the 
deepest  impression,  encouraging  men 
and  making  them  warlike,  or  soft,  or 
grave,  or  gentle.  The  cause  is,  that 
the  sense  of  hearing  striketh  the 
spirits  always  more  directly  than  the 
other  senses."  And  I  remember  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  France, 


there  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who  was 
born  deaf,  educated  as  well  as  possi- 
ble in  that  condition ;  but  in  later  life 
he  got  his  hearing  and  speech,  and 
then  he  told  how  the  most  of  what  he 
had  learned  in  his  silent  world  was, 
at  the  best,  a  sort  of  pantomime,  to 
which  he  could  not  find  any  such 
meaning  as  that  which  came  with  his 
entrance  into  the  joyful  sounds  that 
give  such  a  blessing  to  life.  Every 
sense  has  its  beautiful  use  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  God  who  made  us, 
"  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see/' 
and  who  will  not  be  worshipped 
through  any  visible  image,  when  he 
made  the  loftiest  and  best  revelation 
of  himself,  the  Word,  would  insist  on 
our  understanding  that  the  truest  way 
of  life  is  that  by  which  alone  the 
word  can  most  truly  reach  us.  Faith 
cometh  by  hearing,  and  to  hear  is  the 
prime  faculty  of  man. 

And,  if  we  will  think  what  has  come 
from  hearing,  we  shall  see,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  In  the 
times  on  which  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions turn,  when  the  thing  is  to  be 
done  that  shall  decide  the  whole 
character  of  civilization,  it  is  the  liv- 
ing word  that  turns  the  scale.  Ma- 
rathon came  off  in  the  council,  and 
was  won  there,  before  it  came  to  the 
field ;  and,  before  that,  it  lay  in  all  the 
mighty  words  to  which  Greece  had 
listened,  until  she  grew  to  be  the  liv- 
ing power  that  could  smite  Persia 
into  the  dust.  We  have  our  laugh 
in  these  latter-days  at  the  never  end- 
ing sermonizing  of  the  Puritans,  here 
and  in  England ;  but  I  say  that  one 
great  secret  of  the  Puritan  power  was 
hidden  in  that  thirst  of  the  ear  for 
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the  Word  that  made  them  such 
mighty  listeners.  The  first  French 
revolution  was  first  a  war  of  words, 
in  which  church  and  king  went  down 
before  democrat  and  free-thinker.  It 
was  one  great  Word  that  gave  Asia  a 
new  religion ;  and,  so  long  as  the  word 
lived,  it  was  in  its  own  way  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  unto  every  one 
that  believed.  In  our  Christian  faith, 
again,  while  the  accounts  of  the  mira- 
cles done  by  Jesus  Christ, —  things 
that  appealed  to  the  sight,  —  are  all  the 
time  becoming  unbelievable  to  great 
multitudes,  the  divine  words  he  said 
are  still  as  fresh  and  full  to  everybody 
as  ever.  They  need  no  books  of  evi- 
dence or  arguments  to  prove  that 
they  are  true,  any  more  than  the  rose 
that  was  planted  in  the  crypt  of  an 
old  cathedral  in  France  six  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  still  bears  its 
brave  burden  of  blossoms  every  sum- 
mer, needs  an  argument  to  show  that 
the  first  slip  of  it  was  verily  a  rose. 
And  in  the  whole  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  while  we  must  give  some  of 
the  glory  of  it  to  the  sight,  and  ad- 
mit the  good  of  the  cathedrals  that 
were  builfc,  and  the  pictures  that 
were  painted,  when  art  and  reli- 
gion were  as  man  and  wife,  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  the  words  said, 
and  the  psalms  sung,  have  been  the 
grandest  agencies  of  the  gospel.  The 
word,  not  the  symbol,  of  God,  is 
quick  and  powerful.  And,  as  the 
Church  has  departed  again  from  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  appeal  to  the  eye  gather 
than  the  ear,  while  every  reformation 
has  shipped  the  pivotal  action  back 
again ;  so  that  Knox  and  his  followers 
were  right  when  shouting,  "  Let  us 
destroy  the  nests,  and  then  the  craws 
canpia  come  back."  They  knocked 
away  the  nonsense  that  for  centuries 
had  cheated  the  ear  of  sound  doctrine 


by  filling  the  eye  with  shadows  and 
symbols,  and  gave  the  word  free  course. 
In  the  Reformation  again,  that  in 
this  country  has  ended  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  the  whole  work 
was  done  by  the  living"  word.  The 
word  was  with  "  God,  and  the  word 
was  God  "  here  in  America ;  and  what 
has  been  will  be.  The  spectacle  will 
never  be  more  than  the  servant  of  the 
speech;  every  new  revelation  from 
above  will  go  through  the  ear  to  the 
heart. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  while 
hearing  is  the  surest  way  to  the  soul, 
there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  what 
men  manage  to  hear.  Set  in  the 
same  world,  able  to  hear  the  same 
things ;  there  is  still  an  appetite  of 
the  ear,  as  there  is  of  the  palate,  that 
may  become  so  healthy,  that  a  man 
will  only  drink  in  through  it  what  is 
good  for  the  soul's  health,  as  by  an 
honest  and  wholesome  taste  he  will  only 
drink  what  is  good  for  his  body.  We 
all  know  those  that  hardly  appear  to 
live  in  the  same  world,  the  sounds 
they  hear  are  so  different.  What  this 
man  hears  is  joyful,  as  when  the  an- 
gel said  to  the  shepherds,  "  Behold  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy ; " 
but,  when  another  hears  it,  it  is  dole- 
ful as  when  the  worn-out  king  cried, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
We  meet  such  men  in  the  church,  or 
at  home  ;  and  we  can  tell  what  sounds 
they  have  caught  through  the  day, 
or,  if  they  are  preachers,  through  the 
week ;  and  we  know  the  tune  of  this 
composer  for  joyful,  and  that  for  sad 
music,  —  know  which  will  be  sure  to 
feel  for  the  major,  and  which  for  the 
minor  key,  —  so  we  know  what  ca- 
dences will  fall  on  us  from  this  side, 
and  that.  One  will  put  heart  into 
us,  and  another  take  it  out  of  us. 
This  man  will  bring  a  cloud,  the  other 
sweep  one  away  j  this  come  on  a  Jan- 
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nary  day  and  it  will  be  June,  and  the 
ether  turn  June  to  January,  because 
one  has  heard  the  angel-song,  and 
the  other  has  missed  it ;  the  one  has 
opened  his  heart  to  the  joyful,  the 
other  only  to  the  doleful  sound. 

We  ought  to  see  also,  that  it  is  not 
from  nature,  nor  from  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  from  the  Bible,  nor  from 
life,  that  we  get  these  different  deter- 
minations. Except  where  there  may 
be  some  outer  cause  for  exaltation  or 
depression,  the  difference  is  in  the  lis- 
tening ear  and  the  believing  heart ; 
in  the  thirst  that  grows  upon  us  for 
this  sound  or  that ;  i,n  the  delicate  ten- 
dency to  welcome  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  heart  at  last  is  so  strong  through 
what  it  feeds  on,  that  two  men  shall 
be  alike  this  Christmas  Day  in  educa- 
tion and  opportunity,  yet  in  ten  years 
from  this,  the  one  shall  find  this  good 
world  grown  about  him  like  a  black 
dungeon,  while  the  other  shall  stand 
at  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  see  across 
it  the  green  fields  of  heaven.  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
were  such  men,  both  capable  of  feeling 
far  along  the  lines  of  life,  and  weigh- 
ing its  good  and  evil.  New  England 
bloomed '  about  them  both  ;  and  the 
gold  fretted  the  blue  above  them  both, 
in  Northampton  and  Eoxbury.  In 
the  beginning,  too,  they  heard  alike 
the  angel-song,  —  the  joyful  master- 
ing the  doleful  sounds  of  life.  "  I 
walked  in  my  father's  pasture,"  Ed- 
wards says,  "  and,  looking  at  the  sky 
and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind 
such  a  glorious  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  ex- 
press it.  His  love  seemed  to  be  in 
everything, — in  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  in  the  clouds  and  the  blue  sky, 
in  grass  and  flowers  and  trees  and  wa- 
ter, and  in  all  nature.  So  I  spent 
much  time  in  viewing  these  things, 
and  thinking  of  the  sweet  glory  of 


God,  until  I  would  sing  with  a  loud 
voice  his  praises."  This  was  when 
Edwards  was  a  young  man ;  but  before 
he  was  an  old  man  he  had  come  to  hear 
this  as  the  supreme  sound  of  all,  "  God 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy;  and  whom  he  will,  he  will 
eternally  harden."  Parker,  I  say, 
walked  under  the  same  sun,  had  the 
same  high  thoughts  in  his  youth, 
came  to  his  prime  only  to  make  them 
sweeter  and  fuller,  fought  harder  bat- 
tles with  evil  than  the  grand  old  Cal- 
vinist,  and  died  at  last  with  the  glory 
of  God  in  his  eyes,  and  the  joyful 
sound  in  his  ears.  What  made  these 
men  differ  so  marvellously  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  ascribed  to  circum- 
stances, very  much  more  to  centre- 
stances.  Edwards  came  to  have  an 
appetite  for  the  dismal  sound,  Parker 
clung  to  the  joyful  sound.  There  was 
more  to  appall  Parker  than  Edwards ; 
but  he  would  not  be  appalled ;  and  so 
it  is  that  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak 
to  us,  and  how  different  their  voice ! 
It  is  now  and  forever  the  joyful  sound 
that  wins  and  inspires  us.  The  Isaiahs 
everywhere  are  more  in  every  way 
than  the  Jeremiahs.  The  sounds 
they  hear  may  not  be  cheerful  or 
pleasant,  and  yet  they  may  be  infinite- 
ly joyful.  The  joyful  sound  can  be 
heard  within  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crush  of  worlds  as  surely  as  within 
the  music  of  the  June  woods ;  in  the 
dark  as  these  shepherds  heard  it, 
when  its  first  notes  made  them  sore 
afraid,  as  certainly  as  when  the  angels 
sing  in  the  inner  heavens. 

Now  the  joyful  sound  is  at  the  heart 
of  Christmas.  No  time  in  the  year, 
beside,  is  so  full  of  this  blessing. 
There  are  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  in 
spring,  when  the  birds  fill  the  woods 
with  melody ;  and  in  the  flush  of  sum- 
mer ;  at  the  harvest-home  thanks- 
giving ;  and  on  splendid  winter  days, 
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when  our  nature  seems  surcharged 
with  electric  fire ;  but  Christmas  time 
is  the  crown,  and  Christmas  Day  the 
rare  jewel  in  the  crown  of  it  all.  In 
my  dear  old  mother-land,  where  holi- 
days come  far  more  frequently  than 
we  can  as  yet  permit  them  to  come  in 
this  new  world ;  where  Shrovetide, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  village  sum- 
mer feast,  and  Martinmas  are  all 
times  of  joyful  sounds  and  good  cheer ; 
Christmas  always  has  a  peerless  place. 
In  my  childhood,  as  it  drew  near,  "  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature" 
would  grow  to  be  almost  intolerable. 
How  well  I  remember  it,  —  the  yule- 
cake  in  the  oven,  smelling  as  if  wise 
men  had  brought  frankincense  and 
myrrh  to  our  poor  place  also ;  the  great 
yule-log,  kindled  from  a  bit  of  the  old 
log,  kept  in  white  linen  since  last  year 
for  the  purpose.  Then,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  slumber  troubled  with  excess 
of  joy,  up  to  midnight ;  with  the  joy- 
ful clash  of  the  church-bells  following 
the  last  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  usher- 
ing in  the  Christmas  morning.  Still 
again,  while  the  bells  were  ringing, 
the  singers  would  come  shouting  old 
carols,  in  melodies  never  heard  of  at 
any  other  time,  —  long  echoes  of  the 
angel-song  gladdening  all  the  centu- 
ries. Then  no  more  sleep  after  that ; 
but  a  tumult  of  joy,  breaking  oat 
everywhere  into  "  Merry  Christmas  ! " 
and  transmuting  one  of  the  shortest 
days  into  by  far  the  longest  day  of 
the  year;  while  every  cottage  was 
decked  with  bright  holly,  green  as  the 
green  of  June.  Out  in  Colorado  the 
miners  often  find,  down  under  the 
hard,  black  rock,  a  thin  vein  of  silver 
all  by  itself.  I  suppose  it  is  what  one 
of  the  long  days  of  the  creation  left,  — 
a  day  like  no  other  in  that  land,  —  a 
white  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  provi- 
dence of  the  world.  So  the  Christ- 
mas of  our  childhood  abides  in  our 


life,  an  indestructible  substance  of 
joy.  The  joyful  sound  is  never  lost 
out  of  it ;  the  ring  of  the  silver  is  un- 
der the  stone,  and  always  will  be.  I 
am  glad,  whenever  I  touch  this  dear 
good  memory  of  the  old  joy,  to  wel- 
come, for  the  sake  of  the  children  that 
are  coming  along,  the  ever-growing 
joy  of  the  Christmas  we  are  learning 
to  keep  in  this  new  world.  Blessed 
are  the  children  that  hear  the  joyful* 
sound,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
that  help  to  make  it.  We  may  think, 
in  our  grave  way  of  looking  at  the 
thing,  that  there  cannot  be  much  use 
•in  it;  but  there  is  this  use,  which  I 
have  tried  to  touch.  It  is  a  real  joy,  — 
a  joyful  sound  that  runs  through  all 
the  racket  of  the  household  at  Christ- 
mas. The  intolerable  dissonance  is 
akin  to  the  angel-song.  The  things 
will  pass  away,  —  trumpets,  drums, 
"owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and 
dogs,"  —  and  then,  when  these  little 
ones  are  as  we  are  now,  they  will  bless 
us  as  we  bless  the  home-folk  of  forty 
years  ago,  for  the  wise,  sweet  grace, 
that  can  let  Christmas  have  free  course 
and  be  glorified,  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  arid 
this  mortal  immortality. 

With  all  the  care  and  labor  our 
later  life  brings  us,  there  is  still  a  joy- 
ful sound  at  the  heart  of  Christmas, 
like  that  of  no  other  time,  to  all  that 
have  ears  to  hear  it.  I  would  like  to 
say,  if  I  knew  how  to  find  the  right 
word,  that  the  way  we  act  in  this 
blessed  time  is  not  the  result  of  habit 
or  intention,  or  any  thing  else  we  in- 
augurate or  control.  I  bear  not  the 
root,  but  the  root  me ;  it  is  a  down- 
coming  of  heaven  to  earth ;  a  blos- 
soming of  human  hearts,  as  in  former 
days  the  Glastonbury  thorn  blossomed 
at  this  festival  while  all  the  world 
about  it  was  bare. 

You  shall   go    into  ten   thousand 
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churches  on  Christmas  Day,  and  you 
will  only  hear  the  one  sermon  from 
the  one  text,  —  "  On  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  to  men."  On  all  other  days 
we  stand  guarding  these  little  Zions 
and  Samarias  of  ours;  nursing  our 
pride,  reciting  our  distinctions,  and 
appealing  to  Heaven  for  its  sanction 
on  our  sectarianism.  To-day,  without 
ever  thinking  of  what  we  are  doing,  we 
look  up  and  see  the  star,  as  we  wan- 
der over  our  desert,  and,  to  a  man,  we 
follow  it  to  find  the  babe  lying  in  a 
manger.  We  forget  fora  time  all  but 
that  vision ;  make  our  offerings  to  it 
all  together,  and  then  have  to  leave 
Christmas  behind  us  before  we  can 
begin  again  to  envy  and  vex  each 
other,  and  fall  from  Christians  to 
churchmen.  We  make  our  church 
this  day  as  wide  as  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity, or,  at  least,  of  as  much  of  it 
as  we  can  understand  and  reach  in  so 
short  a  time.  We  make  inquisition 
for  mercy;  adopt  by  acclamation  a 
statement  of  our  belief,  in  cord-wood 
and  coal,  in  turkeys,  mince-pies  (alas !), 
stout  woollen  garments  for  all  the  poor 
we  can  find ;  and  we  compel  all,  with 


loving-kindness,  to  believe  as  we  do. 
With  a  sense  in  our  hearts,  very  ten- 
der and  holy,  that  the  angels  are 
watching  us,  we  go  to  these  huts  and 
stables,  where  the  promise  of  God  is 
still  hidden,  and  always  will  be  while 
the  world  stands. 

Just  now  a  friend  has  come  from 
the  old  world,  and  tells  me  that  in 
London  he  went  to  see  the  grave  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  great  old  ab- 
bey was  deserted,  he  said,  except  in 
that  one  spot.  But  there  a  multitude 
stood,  silent  and  reverent,  looking 
where  the  dead  lay.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle enclosure  about  the  grave ;  it  was 
half  full  of  flowers,  which  the  people 
were  still  casting  in  ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave  these  words,  woven  in 
holly  and  ivy,  "  Lord,  keep  my  mem- 
ory green."  It  is  the  last  word  in 
one  of  those  Christmas  gifts  he  gave 
us.  We  treasure  those  gifts  among 
our  holiest  and  best  things ;  and  they 
bring  the  giver  nearer,  and  make  him 
dearer  to  us  than  all  he  did  beside. 
It  is  because  they  are  as  noble  ser- 
mons as  were  ever  preached  to 
man. 
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FORTUNATELY  we  were  with  our 
wives. 

It  is  in  general  an  excellent  custom, 
as  I  will  explain  if  opportunity  is 
given. 

First,  you  are  thus  sure  of  good  com- 
pany. 

For  four  mortal  hours  we  had 
ground  along,  and  stopped  and  waited 
and  started  again,  in  the  drifts  be- 
tween Westfield  and  Springfield.  We 
had  shrieked  out  our  woes  by  the 
voices  of  fire-engines.  Brave  men 
had  dug.  Patient  men  had  sate  in- 


side, and  waited  for  the  results  of  the 
digging.  At  last,  in  triumph,  at 
eleven  and  three-quarters,  as  they  say 
in  Cinderella,  we  entered  the  Spring- 
field station. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve ! 

Leaving  the  train  to  its  devices, 
Blatchford  and  his  wife  (her  name 
was  Sarah),  and  I  with  mine  (her 
name  was  Phebe),  walked  quickly 
with  our  little  sacks  out  of  the  station, 
ploughed  and  waded  along  the  white 
street,  not  to  the  Massasoit,  —  no, 
but  to  the  old  Eagle  and  Star,  which 
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was  still  standing,  and  was  a  favorite 
with  us  youngsters.  Good  waffles, 
maple  sirup,  ad  lib.,  such  fixings  of 
other  sorts  as  we  preferred,  and  some 
liberty.  The  amount  of  liberty  in 
absolutely  first-class  hotels  is  but 
small.  A  drowsy  boy  waked,  and 
turned  up  the  gas.  Blatchford  en- 
tered our  names  on  the  register,  and 
cried  at  once,  "  By  George,  Wolfgang 
is  here,  and  Dick !  What  luck ! " 
for  Dick  and  Wolfgang  also  travel 
with  their  wives.  The  boy  explained 
that  they  had  come  up  the  river  in 
the  New-Haven  train,  were  only  nine 
hours  behind  time,  had  arrived  at  ten, 
and  had  just  finished  supper  and  gone 
to  bed.  We  ordered  rare  beef-steak, 
waffles,  dip-toast,  omelettes  with  kid- 
neys, and  omelettes  without ;  we  toast- 
ed our  feet  at  the  open  fire  in  the  par- 
lor ;  we  ate  the  supper  when  it  was 
ready  ;  and  we  also  went  to  bed  ;  re- 
joicing that  we  had  home  with  us, 
having  travelled  with  our  wives  ;  and 
that  we  could  keep  our  Merry  Christ- 
mas here.  If  only  Wolfgang  and 
Dick  and  their  wives  would  join  us, 
all  would  be  well.  (Wolfgang's  wife 
was  named  Bertha,  and  Dick's  was 
named  Hosanna,  —  a  name  I  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere.) 

Bed  followed ;  and  I  am  a  graceless 
dog  that  I  do  not  write  a  sonnet  here 
on  the  unbroken  slumber  that  fol- 
lowed. Breakfast,  by  arrangement  of 
us  four,  at  nine.  At  9.30,  to  us  en- 
ter Bertha,  Dick,  Hosanna,  and  Wolf- 
gang, to  name  them  in  alphabetical 
order.  Four  chairs  had  been  turned 
down  for  them.  Four  chops,  four 
omelettes,  and  four  small  oval  dishes 
of  fried  potatoes  had  been  ordered,  and 
now  appeared.  Immense  shouting, 
immense  kissing  among  those  who 
had  that  privilege,  general  wondering, 
and  great  congratulating  that  our 
wives  were  there.  Solid  resolution 


that  we  would  advance  no  farther. 
Here,  and  here  only,  in  Springfield 
itself,  would  we  celebrate  our  Christ- 
mas Day. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  parenthesis 
that  we  had  learned  already  that  no 
train  had  entered  the  town  since  eleven 
and  a  quarter ;  and  it  was  known  by 
telegraph  that  none  was  within  thirty- 
four  miles  and  a  half  of  the  spot,  at 
the  moment  the  vow  was  made. 

We  waded  and  ploughed  our  way 
through  the  snow  to  church.  I  think 
Mr.  Rumfry,  if  that  is  the  gentleman's 
name  who  preached  an  admirable 
Christmas  sermon,  in  a  beautiful 
church  there  is,  will  remember  the 
platoon  of  four  men  and  four  women, 
who  made  perhaps  a  fifth  of  his  con- 
gregation in  that  storm,  —  a  storm 
which  shut  off  most  church-going. 
Home  again ;  a  jolly  fire  in  the  parlor, 
dry  stockings,  and  dry  slippers.  Tur- 
keys, and  all  things  fitting  for  the  din- 
ner; and  then  a  general  assembly, 
not  in  a  caravanserai,  not  in  a  coffee- 
room,  but  in  the.  regular  guests'  par- 
lor of  a  New-England  second-class 
hotel,  where,  as  it  was  ordered,  there 
were  no  "  transients  "  but  ourselves 
that  day ;  and  whence  all  the 
"  boarders "  had  gone  either  to  their 
own  rooms,  or  to  other  homes. 

For  people  who  have  their  wives 
with  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

"Bertha,"  said  Wolfgang,  "could 
you  not  entertain  us  with  one  of  your 
native  dances  ?  " 

"  Ho !  slave/'  said  Dick  to  Hosanna, 
"  play  upon  the  virginals."  And  Ho- 
sanna played  a  lively  Arab  air  on  the 
tavern-piano,  while  the  fair  Bertha 
danced  with  a  spirit  unusual.  Was 
it  indeed  in  memory  of  the  Christmas 
of  her  own  dear  home  in  Circassia  ? 

All  that,  from  «  Bertha  "  to  "  Cir- 
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cassia,"  is  not  so.  We  did  not  do  this 
at  all.  That  was  all  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
What  we  did  was  this.  John  Blatch- 
ford  pulled  the  bell-cord  till  it  broke 
(they  always  break  in  novels,  and  some- 
times they  do  in  taverns).  This  bell- 
cord  broke.  The  sleepy  boy  came ; 
and  John  said,  "  Caitiff,  is  there  never 
a  barber  in  the  house  ?  "  The  fright- 
ened boy  said  there  was ;  and  John 
bade  him  send  him.  In  a  minute  the 
barber  appeared,  —  black,  as  was  ex- 
pected,— with  a  shining  face,  and  white 
teeth,  and  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  broad 
inquiry.  "Do  you  tell  me,  Caesar/7 
said  John,  "that  in  your  country 
they  do  not  wear  their  coats  on  Christ- 
mas Day  ?  "  —  "  Sartin,  they  do,  sir, 
when  they  go  out  doors." 

"  Do  you  tell  me,  Caesar,"  said  Dick, 
"  that  they  have  doors  in  your  coun- 
try ?  "  —  "  Sartin,  they  do/*'  said  poor 
Caesar,  flurried. 

"  Boy,"  said  I,  "  the  gentlemen  are 
making  fun  of  you.  They  want  to 
know  if  you  ever  keep  Christmas  in 
your  country  without  a  dance." 

"Never,  sar,"  said  poor  Caesar. 

"  Do  they  dance  without  music  ?  " 

"  No,  sar ;  never." 

"  Go,  then,"  I  said  in  my  sternest 
accents,  —  "  go  fetch  a  ziltern,  or  a 
banjo,  or  a  kit,  or  a  hurdy-gurdy,  or  a 
fiddle." 

The  black  boy  went,  and  returned 
with  his  violin.  And  as  the  light  grew 
gray,  and  crept  into  the  darkness, 
and  as  the  darkness  gathered  more 
thick  and  more,  he  played  for  us,  and 
he  played  for  us,  tune  after  tune  ;  and 
we  danced,  —  first  with  precision,  then 
in  sport,  then  in  wild  holiday  frenzy. 
We  began  with  waltzes,  —  so  great  is 
the  convenience  of  travelling  with 
your  wives-,  —  where  should  we  have 
been,  had  we  been  all  sole  alone,  four 
men  ?  Probably  playing  whist  or 
euchre.  And  now  we  began  with 


waltzes,  which  passed  into  polkas,  t. 
which  subsided  into  round  dances  j 
and  then  in  very  exhaustion  we  fell 
back  in  a  grave  quadrille.  I  danced 
with  Hosanna;  Wolfgang  and  Sarah 
were  our  vis-a-vis.  We  went  through 
the  same  set  that  Noah  and  his  three 
boys  danced  in  the  ark  with  their  four 
wives,  and  which  has  been  danced 
ever  since,  in  every  moment,  on  one 
or  another  spot  of  the  dry  earth,  go- 
ing round  it  with  the  sun,  like  the 
drumbeat  of  England, — right  and 
left,  first  two  forward,  right  hand 
across,  pastorale,  —  the  whole  series 
of  them ;  we  did  them  with  as  much 
spirit  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  flat  on 
the  side  of  Ararat,  ground  yet  too 
muddy  for  croquet.  Then  Blatchford 
called  for  "Virginia  Reel,"  and  we 
raced  and  chased  through  that.  Poor 
Caesar  began  to  get  exhausted,  but  a 
little  flip  from  down  stairs  helped  him 
amazingly.  And,  after  the  flip,  Dick 
cried,  "  Can  you  not  dance  '  Money- 
Musk  '  ?  "  And  in  one  wild  'frenzy 
of  delight  we  danced  "  Money  Musk  " 
and  "  Hull's  Victory  "  and  "  Dusty 
Miller "  and  "  Youth's  Companion," 
and  "  Irish  Jigs "  on  the  closet-door 
lifted  off  for  the  occasion,  till  the  men 
lay  on  the  floor  screaming  with  the 
fun,  and  the  women  fell  back  on  the 
sofas,  fairly  faint  with  laughing. 

All  this  last,  since  the  sentence 
after  "  Circassia,"  is  a  mistake.  There 
was  not  any  bell,  nor  any  barber,  and 
we  did  not  dance  at  all.  This  was  all 
a  slip  of  my  memory. 

What  we  really  did  was  this :  — 

John  Blatchford  said,  —  "Let  us 
all  tell  stories."  It  was  growing  dark 
and  he  had  put  more  logs  on  the  fire. 

Bertha  said,  — 

"  Heap  on  more  wood,  the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  merry  Christmas  still."    .. 
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She  said  that  hecause  it  was  in 
"Bertha's  Visit,"  a  very  stupid  book, 
which  she  remembered. 

Then  Wolfgang  told 

THE  PENNY-A-LINER'S  STORY. 

[Wolfgang  is  a  reporter,  or  was 
then,  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Star."] 

When  I  was  on  the  "Tribune" 
(he  never  was  on  the  "  Tribune  "  an 
hour,  unless  he  calls  selling  the  "  Tri- 
bune "  at  Fort  Plains  being  on  the 
"Tribune").  But  I  tell  the  story  as 
he  told  it.  He  said,  — 

When  I  was  on  the  "  Tribune,"  I 
was  despatched  to  report  Mr.  Web- 
ster's great  reply  to  Hayne.  This 
was  in  the  days  of  stages.  We  had 
to  ride  from  Baltimore  to  Washington 
early  in  the  morning  to  get  there  in 
time.  I  found  my  boots  were  gone 
from  my  room  when  the  stage-man 
called  me,  and  I  reported  that  speech 
in  worsted  slippers  my  wife  had  given 
me  the  week  before.  As  we  came 
into  Bladensburg  it  grew  light,  and  I 
recognized  my  boots  on  the  feet  of 
my  fellow-passenger,  —  there  was  but 
one  other  man  in  the  stage.  I  turned 
to  claim  them,  but  stopped  in  a  mo- 
ment, for  it  was  Webster  himself. 
How  serene  his  face  looked  as  he 
slept  there !  He  woke  soon,  passed 
the  time  of  day,  offered  me  a  part 
of  a  sandwich,  —  for  we  were  old 
friends,  —  I  was  counsel  against  him 
in  the  Ogden  case.  Said  Webster  to 
me,  —  "Steele,  I  am  bothered  about 
this  speech ;  I  have  a  paragraph  in  it 
which  I  cannot  word  up  to  my  mind  ;" 
and  he  repeated  it  to  me.  "How 
would  this  do  ?  "  said  he.  " '  Let  us 
hope  that  the  sense  of  unrestricted 
freedom  may  be  so  intertwined  with 
the  desire  to  preserve  a  connection 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  poli- 
tick ;  that  some  arrangement,  more  or 
less  lasting,  may  prove  in  a  meas- 


ure satisfactory.'  How  would  that 
do?" 

I  said  I  liked  the  idea,  but  the  ex- 
pression seemed  involved. 

"  And  it  is  involved,"  said  Webster  j 
"  but  I  can't  improve  it." 

"How  would  this  do?"  said  I. 

" l  LIBERTY  AND  UNION,  NOW  AND 

FOREVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE ! '  ' 

"Capital!"  he  said,  "capital!  write 
that  down  for  me."  At  that  moment 
we  arrived  at  the  Capitol  steps.  I 
wrote  down  the  words  for  him,  and 
from  my  notes  he  read  them,  when 
that  place  in  the  speech  came  along. 

All  of  us  applauded  the  story. 

Phebe  then  told 

THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS'S  STORY. 

You  remind  me  of  the  impression 
that  very  speech  made  on  me,  as  I 
heard  Henry  Chapin  deliver  it  at  an 
exhibition  at  Leicester  Academy.  I 
resolved  then  that  I  would  free  the 
slave,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But 
how  ?  I,  a  woman,  —  disfranchised 
by  the  law  ?  Ha !  I  saw ! 

I  went  to  Arkansas.  I  opened  a 
"Normal  College,  or  Academy  for 
Teachers."  We  had  balls  every  sec- 
ond night,  to  make  it  popular.  Im- 
mense numbers  came.  Half  the 
teachers  of  the  Southern  States  were 
trained  there.  I  had  admirable  instruc- 
tors in  Oil  Painting  and  Music, — 
the  most  essential  studies.  The  Arith- 
metic I  taught  myself.  1  taught  it 
well.  I  achieved  fame.  I  achieved 
wealth ;  invested  in  Arkansas  Five 
per  Cents.  Only  one  secret  device  I 
persevered  in.  To  all,  —  old  and 
young,  innocent  girls  and  sturdy 
men,  —  I  so  taught  the  multiplication 
table,  that  one  fatal  error  was  hidden 
in  its  array  of  facts.  The  nine  line  is 
the  difficult  one.  I  buried  the  error 
there.  "  Nine  times  six,"  I  taught 
them,  "  is  fifty-six."  The  rhyme  made 
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it  easy.  The  gilded  falsehood  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  from  State  to  State,  — 
one  little  speck  in  a  chain  of  golden 
verity.  I  retired  from  teaching. 
Slowly  I  watched  the  growth  of  the 
rebellion.  At  last  the  aloe  blossom 
shot  up,  —  after  its  hundred  years  of 
waiting.  The  Southern  heart  was 
fired.  I  brooded  over  my  revenge.  I 
repaired  to  Richmond.  I  opened  a 
first-class  boarding-house,  where  all 
the  Cabinet,  and  most  of  the  Senate, 
came  for  their  meals ;  and  I  had  eight 
permanents.  Soon  their  brows  clouded. 
The  first  flush  of  victory  passed  away. 
Night  after  night,  they  sat  over  their 
calculations,  which  all  came  wrong. 
I  smiled,  —  and  was  a  villain  !  None 
of  their  sums  would  prove.  None  of 
their  estimates  matched  the  perform- 
ance !  Never  a  muster-roll  that  fitted 
as  it  should  do !  And  I,  —  the  de- 
spised boarding-mistress,  —  I  alone 
knew  why!  Often  and  often,  when 
Memminger  has  said  to  me,  with  an 
oath,  "Why  this  discordancy  in  our 
totals  ?  "  have  my  lips  burned  to  tell 
the  secret !  But  no  !  I  hid  it  in  my 
bosom.  And  when,  at  last,  I  saw  a 
black  regiment  march  into  Richmond, 
singing  "  John  Brown,"  I  cried,  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  "  Six 
times  nine  is  fifty-four ; "  and  gloated 
in  my  sweet  revenge. 

Then  was  hushed  the  harp  of  Phe- 
be,  and  Dick  told  his  story. 

THE    INSPECTOR    OF    GAS-METERS5 
STORY. 

Mine  is  a  tale  of  the  ingratitude  of 
republics.  It  is  well  nigh  thirty  years 
since  I  was  walking  by  the  Owego 
and  Ithaca  Railroad,  —  a  crooked  road, 
not  then  adapted  to  high  speed.  Of 
a  sudden  I  saw  that  a  long  cross  tim- 
ber, on  a  trestle,  high  above  a  swamp, 
had  sprung  up  from  its  ties.  I  looked 
for  a  spike  with  which  to  secure  it.  I 


found  a  stone  with  which  to  hammer 
the  spike.  But,  at  this  moment,  a 
train  approached,  down  hill.  I 
screamed.  They  heard!  But  the 
engine  had  no  power  to  stop  the  heavy 
train.  With  the  presence  of  mind  of 
a  poet,  and  the  courage  of  a  hero,  I 
flung  my  own  weight  on  the  fatal  tim- 
ber. I  would  hold  it  down,  or  perish. 
The  engine  came.  The  elasticity  of 
the  pine  timber  whirled  me  in  the  air ! 
But  I  held  on.  The  tender  crossed. 
Again  I  was  flung  in  wild  gyrations. 
But  I  held  on.  « It  is  no  bed  of 
roses,"  I  said ;  "  but  what  act  of  Par- 
liament was  there  that  I  should  be 
happy."  Three  passenger  cars,  and 
ten  freight  cars,  as  was  then  the  vi- 
cious custom  of  that  road,  passed  me. 
But  I  held  on,  repeating  to  myself 
texts  of  Scripture  to  give  me  courage. 
As  the  last  car  passed,  I  was  whirled 
into  the  air  by  the  rebound  of  the 
rafter.  "  Heavens  !  "  I  said,  "  if  my 
orbit  is  a  hyperbola,  I  shall  never  re- 
turn to  earth."  Hastily  I  estimated 
its  ordinates,  and  calculated  the 
curve.  What  bliss  !  It  was  a  para- 
bola !  After  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and 
seventeen  cubits,  I  landed,  head  down, 
in  a  soft  mud-hole  ! 

In  that  train  was  the  young  U.  S. 
Grant,  on  his  way  to  West  Point  for 
examination.  But  for  me  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  would  have  had  no 
leader. 

I  pressed  my  claim,  when  I  asked 
to  be  appointed  to  England.  Al- 
though no  one  else  wished  to  go,  I 
alone  was  forgotten.  Such  is  grati- 
tude with  republics ! 

He  ceased.  Then  Sarah  Blatchford 
told 

THE  WHEELER    AND   WILSON'S 

OPERATIVE'S  STORY. 
My  father  had  left  the  anchorage 
of  Sorrento  for  a  short  voyage,  if  voy- 
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age  14;  may  be  called.  Life  was  young, 
and  this  world  seemed  heaven.  The 
yacht  bowled  on  under  tight-reefed 
stay-sails,  and  all  was  happy.  Sud- 
denly the  corsairs  seized  us :  all  were 
slain  in  my  defence  ;  but  I, — this  fatal 
gift  of  beauty  bade  them  spare  my  life! 

Why  linger  on  my  tale  !  In  the 
Zenana  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  I  found 
my  home.  "  How  escape  his  eye  ?  " 
I  said;  and,  fortunately,  I  remem- 
bered that  in  my  reticule  I  carried 
one  box  of  F.  Kidder's  indelible  ink. 
Instantly  I  applied  the  liquid  in  the 
large  bottle  to  one  cheek.  Soon  as  it 
was  dry,  I  applied  that  in  the  small 
bottle,  and  sat  in  the  sun  one  hour. 
My  head  ached  with  the  sunlight, 
but  what  of  that  ?  I  was  a  fright, 
and  I  knew  all  would  be  well. 

I  was  consigned,  so  soon  as  my 
hideous  deficiencies  were  known,  to 
the  sewing-room.  Then  how  I  sighed 
for  my  machine !  Alas  !  it  was  not 
there ;  but  I  constructed  an  imitation 
from  a  cannon-wheel,  a  coffee-mill, 
and  two  nut-crackers.  And  with  this 
I  made  the  under-clothing  for  the 
palace  and  the  Zenana. 

I  also  vowed  revenge.  Nor  did  I 
doubt  one  instant  how;  for  in  my 
youth  I  had  read  Lucretia  Borgia's 
memoirs,  and  .1  had  a  certain  rule  for 
slowly  slaying  a  tyrant  at  a  distance. 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  shah's  own 
linen.  Every  week,  I  set  back  the 
buttons  on  his  shirt  collars  by  the 
width  of  one  thread;  or,  by  arts 
known  to  me,  I  shrunk  the  binding 
of  the  collar  by  a  like  proportion. 
Tighter  and  tighter  with  each  week 
did  the  vice  close  around  his  larynx. 
Week  by  week,  at  the  high  religious 
festivals,  I  could  see  his  face  was 
blacker  and  blacker.  At  length  the 
hated  tyrant  died.  The  leeches  called 
it  apoplexy.  I  did  not  undeceive 
them.  His  guards  sacked  the  palace. 


I  bagged  the  diamonds,  fled  with 
them  to  Trebizond,  and  sailed  thence 
in  a  caique  to  South  Boston.  No 
more !  such  memories  oppress  me. 

Her  voice  was  hushed.  I  told  my 
tale  in  turn. 

THE  CONDUCTOR'S  STORY. 

I  was  poor.  Let  this  be  my  ex- 
cuse, or  rather  my  apology.  I  en- 
tered a  Third  Avenue  car  at  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  and  saw  the  conductor 
sleeping.  Satan  tempted  me,  and  I 
took  from  him  his  badge,  213.  I  see 
the  hated  figures  now.  When  he 
woke,  he  knew  not  he  had  lost  it. 
The  car  started,  and  he  walked  to 
the  rear.  With  the  badge  on  my 
coat,  I  collected  eight  fares  within, 
stepped  forward,  and  sprang  into  the 
street.  Poverty  is  my  only  apology 
for  the  crime.  I  concealed  myself  in 
a  cellar  where  men  were  playing  with 
props.  Fear  is  my  only  excuse.  Lest 
they  should  suspect  me,  I  joined  their 
game,  and  my  forty  cents  were  soon 
three  dollars  and  seventy.  With 
these  ill-gotten  gains,  I  visited  the 
gold  exchange,  then  open  evenings. 
My  superior  intelligence  enabled  me 
to  place  well  my  modest  means,  and 
at  midnight  I  had  a  competence. 
Let  me  be  a  warning  to  all  young 
men.  Since  that  night,  I  have  never 
gambled  more. 

I  threw  the  hated  badge  into  the 
river.  I  bought  a  palace  on  Murray 
Hill,  and  led  an  upright  and  honor- 
able life.  But,  since  that  night  of 
terror,  the  sound  of  the  horse-cars 
oppresses  me.  Always  since,  to  go 
up  town  or  down,  I  order  my  own 
coupe,  with  George  to  drive  me ;  and 
never  have  I  entered  the  cleanly, 
sweet,  and  airy  carriage  provided  for 
the  public.  I  cannot ;  conscience  is 
too  much  for  me.  You  see  in  me  a 
monument  of  crime. 
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I  said  no  more.  A  moment's  pause, 
a  few  natural  tears,  and  a  single  sigh 
hushed  the  assembly ;  then  Bertha, 
with  her  siren  voice,  told  — 

THE   WIFE    OF   BIDDEFORD's    STORY. 

At  the  time  you  speak  of,  I  was  the 
private  governess  of  two  lovely  boys, 
Julius  and  Pompey,  —  Pompey  the 
senior  of  the  two.  The  black-eyed 
darling !  I  see  him  now.  I  also  see, 
hanging  to  his  neck,  his  blue-eyed 
brother,  who  had  given  Pompey  his 
black  eye  the  day  before.  Pompey 
was  generous  to  a  fault ;  Julius  par- 
simonious beyond  virtue.  I,  there- 
fore, instructed  them  in  two  different 
rooms.  To  Pompey,  I  read  the  story 
of  "Waste  not,  want  not."  To  Juli- 
us, on  the  other  hand,  I  spoke  of  the 
All-love  of  his  great  Mother  Nature, 
and  her  profuse  gifts  to  her  children. 
Leaving  him  with  grapes  and  oranges, 
I  stepped  back  to  Pompey,  and  taught 
him  how  to  untie  parcels  so  as  to  save 
the  string.  Leaving  him  winding 
the  string  neatly,  I  went  back  to  Ju- 
lius, and  gave  to  him  ginger-cakes. 
The  dear  boys  grew  from  year  to 
year.  They  outgrew  their  knicker- 
bockers, and  had  trousers.  They  out- 
grew their  jackets,  and  became  men; 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
I  had  conquered  nature.  Pompey, 
the  little  spendthrift,  was  the  honored 
cashier  of  a  savings  bank,  till  he  ran 
away  with  the  capital.  Julius,  the 
miser,  became  the  chief  croupier  at 
the  New  Crockford's.  One  of  those 
boys  is  now  in  Botany  Bay,  and  the 
other  is  in  Sierra  Leone  ! 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say 
in  a  hotter  place,"  said  John  Blatch- 
ford  ;  and  he  told  his  story  :  — 

THE  STOKER'S  STORY. 
We  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
a  Cunarder.     I  was  second  stoker  on 


the  starboard  watch.  In  that  horrible 
gale  we  spoke  of  before  dinner,  the 
coal  was  exhausted,  and  I,  as  the  best- 
dressed  man,  was  sent  up  to  the  cap- 
tain to  ask  what  we  should  do.  I 
found  him  himself  at  the  wheel.  He 
almost  cursed  me,  and  bade  me  say 
nothing  of  coal,  at  a  moment  when 
he  must  keep  her  head  to  the  wind 
with  her  full  power,  or  we  were  lost. 
He  bade  me  slide  my  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  take  out  the  key  of  the  af- 
ter freight-room,  open  that,  and  use  the 
contents  for  fuel.  I  returned  hastily 
to  the  engine-room,  and  we  did  as 
we  were  bid.  The  room  contained 
nothing  but  old  account  books,  which 
made  a  hot  and  effective  fire. 

On  the  third  day  the  captain  came 
down  himself  into  the  engine-room, 
where  I  had  never  seen  him  before, 
called  me  aside,  and  told  me  that  by 
mistake  he  had  given  me  the  wrong 
key ;  asking  me  if  I  had  used  it.  I 
pointed  to  him  the  empty  room :  not 
a  leaf  was  left.  He  turned  pale  with 
fright.  As  I  saw  his  emotion  he  con- 
fided to  me  the  truth.  The  books 
were  the  evidences  or  accounts  of  the 
British  national  debt;  of  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  the  "Consols."  They  had 
been  secretly  sent  to  New  York  for 
the  examination  of  James  Fiske,  who 
had  been  asked  to  advance  a  few  mil- 
lions on  this  security  to  the  English 
Exchequer,  and  now  all  evidence  of 
indebtedness  was  gone  ! 

The  captain  was  about  to  leap  into 
the  sea.  But  I  dissuaded  him.  I 
told  him  to  say  nothing;  I  would 
keep  his  secret ;  no  man  else  knew  it. 
The  Government  would  never  utter  it. 
It  was  safe  in  our  hands.  He  recon- 
sidered his  purpose.  We  came  safe 
to  port  and  did  —  nothing. 

Only  on  the  first  quarter-day  which 
followed,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
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and  visited  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
see  what  happened.  At  the  door  was 
this  placard,  —  "Applicants  for  divi- 
dends will  file  a  written  application, 
,with  name  and  amount,  at  desk  A, 
and  proceed  in  turn  to  the  Paying 
Teller's  Office."  I  saw  their  inge- 
nuity. They  were  making  ojit  new 
books,  certain  that  none  would  apply 
but  those  who  were  accustomed  to. 
So  skilfully  do  men  of  Government 
study  human  nature. 

I  stepped  lightly  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic desks.  I  took  one  of  the  blanks. 
I  filled  it  out,  "  John  Blatchford,  £1- 
747.  6s.  8d."  and  handed  it  in  at  the 
open  trap.  I  took  my  place  in  the 
queue  in  the  teller's  room.  After  an 
agreeable  hour,  a  pile,  not  thick,  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  was  given  to 
me ;  and  since  that  day,  I  have  quar- 
terly drawn  that  amount  from  the 
maternal  government  of  that  country. 
As  I  left  the  teller's  room,  I  observed 
the  captain  in  the  queue.  He  was 
the  seventh  man  from  the  window, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  more. 

We  then  asked  Hosanna  for  her 
story. 

THE  N.  E.  HISTORICAL  GENEALOGIST'S 
STORY. 

"My  story,"  said  she,  "will  take 
us  far  back  into  the  past.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  some  in- 
cidents in  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  that  we  first 
prepare  and  enjoy  the  Christmas  Tree. 
After  this,  if  your  courage  holds,  you 
shall  hear  an  over-true  tale."  Pretty 
creature,  how  little  she  knew  what 
was  before  us ! 

As  we  had  sat  listening  to  the 
stories,  we  had  been  preparing  for 
the  tree.  Shopping  being  out  of  the 
question,  we  were  fain  from  our  own 
stores  to  make  up  our  presents, 
while  the  women  were  arranging 


nuts,  and  blown  egg-shells,  and  pop- 
corn strings  from  the  stores  of  the 
"Eagle  and  Star."  The  popping 
of  corn  in  two  corn-poppers  had  gone 
on  through  the  whole  of  the  story- 
telling. All  being  so  nearly  ready,  I 
called  the  drowsy  boy  again,  and, 
showing  him  a  very  large  stick  in  the 
wood-box,  asked  him  to  bring  me  . 
hatchet.  To  my  great  joy  he  brought 
the  axe  of  the  establishment,  and  I 
bade  him  farewell.  How  little  did 
he  think  what  was  before  him !  So 
soon  as  he  had  gone  I  went  stealthily 
down  the  stairs,  and  stepping  out 
into  the  deep  snow,  in  front  of  the 
Hotel,  looked  up  into  the  lovely  night. 
The  storm  had  ceased,  and  I  could 
see  far  back  into  the  heavens.  In 
the  still  evening  my  strokes  might 
have  been  heard  far  and  wide,  as 
I  cut  down  one  of  the  two  pretty 
Norways  that  shaded  Mr.  Pynchon's 
front  walk,  next  the  hotel.  I  dragge 
over  the  snow.  Blatchford  and  Steele 
lowered  sheets  to  me  from  the  large 
parlor  window,  which  I  attached  to 
the  larger  end  of  the  tree.  With  in- 
finite difficulty  they  hauled  it  in.  I 
joined  them  in  the  parlor,  and  soon 
we  had  as  stately  a  tree  growing 
there  as  was  in  any  home  of  joy  that 
night  in  the  river  counties. 

With  swift  fingers  did  our  wives 
adorn  it.  I  should  have  said  above, 
that  we  travelled  with  our  wives,  and 
that  I  would  recommend  that  custom 
to  others.  It  was  impossible,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  maintain  much 
secrecy ;  but  it  had  been  agreed  that 
all  who  wished  to  turn  their  backs  to 
the  circle,  in  the  preparation  of  pres- 
ents, might  do  so  without  offence 
to  the  others.  As  the  presents  were 
wrapped,  one  by  one,  in  paper  of 
different  colors,  they  were  marked 
with  the  names  of  giver  and  receiver, 
and  placed  in  a  large  clothes-basket. 
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At  last  all  was  done.  I  had  wrapped 
up  my  knife,  my  pencil-case,  my  letter- 
case,  for  Steele,  Blatchford,  and  Dick. 
To  my  wife  I  gave  my  gold  watch- 
key,  which  fortunately  fits  her  watch  ; 
to  Hosanna,  a  mere  trifle,  a  seal  ring 
I  wore  ;  to  Bertha,  my  gold  chain  ;  and 
'•:>  Sarah  Blatchford,  the  watch  which 
general^  hung  from  it.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments, we  retired  to  our  rooms  while 
the  pretty  Hosanna  arranged  the  forty- 
nine  presents  on  the  tree.  Then  she 
clapped  her  hands,  and  we  rushed  in. 
What  a  wondrous  sight !  What  a 
shout  of  infantine  laughter  and  charm- 
ing prattle  !  for  in  that  happy  moment 
were  we  not  all  children  again  ? 

I  see  my  story  hurries  to  its  close. 
Dick,  who  is  the  tallest,  mounted  a 
step-ladder,  and  called  us  by  name  to 
receive  our  presents.  I  had  a  nice 
gold  watch-key  from  Hosanna,  a  knife 
frpm  Steele,  a  letter-case  from  Phebe, 
and  a  pretty  pencil-case  from  Bertha. 
Dick  had  given  me  his  watch-chain, 
which  he  knew  I  fancied ;  Sarah 
Blatchford,  a  little  toy  of  a  Geneva 
watch  she  wore ;  and  her  husband,  a 
handsome  seal  ring,  a  present  to  him 
from  the  Czar,  I  believe ;  Phebe,  that 
is  my  wife,  —  for  we  were  "travelling 
wi^i  our  wives,  —  had  a  pencil-case 
from  Steele,  a  pretty  little  letter-case 
from  Dick,  a  watch-key  from  me,  and 
a  French  repeater  from  Blatchford ; 
Sarah  Blatchford  gave  her  the  knife 
she  carried,  with  some  bright  verses, 
saying  that  it  was  not  to  cut  love; 
"Bertha,  a  watch-chain  ;  and  Hosanna 
a  ring  of  turquoise  and  amethysts. 
The  other  presents  were  similar  arti- 
cles, and  were  received,  as  they  were 
given,  with  much  tender  feeling.  But 
at  this  moment,  as  Dick  was  on  the 
top  of  the  flight  of  steps,  handing  down 
a  red  apple  from  the  tree,  a  slight  ca- 
tastrophe occurred. 


The  first  I  was  conscious  of  was  the 
angry  hi^  of  steam.  In  a  moment  I 
perceived  that  the  steam-boiler,  from 
which  the  tavern  was  warmed,  had  ex- 
ploded. The  floor  beneath  us  rose,'  and 
we  were  driven  with  it  through  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  rooms  above,  —  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof  into  the  still 
night.  Around  us  in  the  air  were 
flying  all  the  other  contents  and  occu- 
pants of  the  Star  and  Eagle.  How 
bitterly  was  I  reminded  of  Dick's  flight 
from  the  railroad  track  of  the  Ithaca 
&  Owego  Railroad  !  But  I  could  not 
hope  such  an  escape  as  his.  Still  my 
flight  was  in  a  parabola ;  and,  in  a  pe- 
riod not  longer  than  it  has  taken  to 
describe  it,  I  was  thrown  senseless,  at 
last,  into  a  deep  snow-bank  near  the 
United  States  Arsenal. 

Tender  hands  lifted  me  and  as- 
suaged me.  Tender  teams  carried  me 
to  the  City  Hospital.  Tender  eyes 
brooded  over  me.  Tender  science 
cared  for  me.  It  proved  necessary, 
before  I  recovered,  to  amputate  my 
two  legs  at  the  hips.  My  right  arm 
was  wholly  removed,  by  a  delicate  and 
curious  operation,  from  the  socket. 
We  saved  the  stump  of  my  left  arm, 
which  was  amputated  just  below  the 
shoulder.  I  am  still  in  the  hospital 
to  recruit  my  strength.  The  doctor 
does  not  like  to  have  me  occupy  my 
mind  at  all ;  but  he  says  there  is  no 
harm  in  my  compiling  my  memoirs, 
or  writing  magazine  stories.  My 
faithful  nurse  has  laid  me  on  my  breast 
on  a  pillow,  has  put  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  in  my  mouth,  and,  feeling  al- 
most personally  acquainted  with  John 
Carter,  the  artist,  I  have  written  out 
for  you,  in  his  method,  the  story  of 
my  last  Christmas. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  others 
have  never  been  found. 


Words  by  Dr.  H.  K.  HAGKNBACH. 


CAROL. 


Music  by  MENDELSSOHN. 


1.  We  bless  thee,  O  thou     ho-  ly,  Thou  dear  Christ-child,  a_-    far, 
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Then  no  wax-light  were  burning 

Clear  in  the  night  without ; 
Then  were  it  in  our  bosoms 

All  dark  and  waste  about. 
Then  no  trees,  clad  in  verdure, 

With  sweetest  fruits  were  crowned ; 
And  all  our  childhood  dreaming 

Were  vain  illusion  found. 
How  deathly  cold,  how  frozen 

Were  all  about  us  here, 
How  sorrowfully  lonely, 

If  there  no  Christmas  were ; 
But  now  the  sun  with  splendor 

Illumes  the  Winter  time,  » 

And  heaven  shines  with  rapture,        u 

Though  snow  and  tempest  chimev\  \ 


4.  We  worship  and  we  carol ; 

And  thou,  ah !  thou  art  near. 
Hear  ye  the  bell  a-ringing? 

The  holy  Christ  is  there ! 
Wide  swings  the  door, — a  glimmer 

O'er  all  the  household  flows  ; 
With  holy  light,  the  chamber,  > 

On  holy  evening,  glows. 

5.  How  fragrant  is  the  dwelling, 

All  wonderful  and  sweet ! 
How  all  the  trees  do  twinkle, 

The  sun-clear  ray  to  greet. 
And  all  things  live  and  flutter, 

And  all  things  bloom  and  glow ; 
And  heaven-high  rise  the  praises 
IV  Of  old  and  young  below. 
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